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INTRODUCTION 



TEN years have elapsed since the first part of my 
translation of Caina Sfttras appeared. During that decen- 
nium many and very important additions to our knowledge 
of Cainism and its history have been made by a small 
number of excellent scholars. The text of the canonical 
books, together with good commentaries in Sanskrit and 
Guzerati, has been made accessible in fair editions pub- 
lished by native scholars in India. Critical editions of two 
of them have been published by Professors Leumann * and 
Hoernle 2 ; and the latter scholar has added a careful 
translation and ample illustrations to his edition of the 
text. A general survey of the whole Gaina. literature has 
been given by Professor Weber in his catalogue of the 
Berlin Manuscripts 3 and in his learned treatise 4 on the 
sacred literature of the Camas. The development of <7aina 
learning and science has been studied by Professor Leumann, 
and some Gaina legends and their relations to those of the 
Brahmans and Buddhists have been investigated by the 
same scholar 6 . An important document for our knowledge 
of the old history of the Svetambara sect has been edited 



1 Das Aupapatika Sfitra, in the Abhandlungcn fur die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, vol. viii ; and D&ravaikalika Sutra und Niryukti, in the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society, vol. xlvi. 

* The Uvasaga DasSo : (in the Bibliotheca Indica), vol. i. Text and Com- 
mentary, Calcutta, 1890 ; vol. ii. Translation, 1888. 

* Berlin, 1888 and 1893. 

' In the Indische Studien, vol. xvi, p. 211 ff., and xvii, p. iff.; translated 
in the Indian Antiquary and edited separately, Bombay, 1893. 

4 In the Actes du VI Congres International des Orientalistes, section Arienne, 
p. 469 ff., in the 5th and 6th vols, of the Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, and in the 48th vol. of the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society. 
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by myself 1 , and the history of some of their Gaikk/ias has 
been made known from their lists of teachers by Hoernle 
and Klatt. The last-named scholar, whom we have all but 
lost by this time, has prepared a biographical dictionary of 
all Caina writers and historical persons, and he has issued 
specimens of this great Onomasticon, while Hofrat Biihler 
has written a detailed biography of the famous encyclo- 
paedist Hema^andra 2 . The same scholar has deciphered 
the ancient inscriptions, and discussed the sculptures 
excavated by Dr. Fiihrer at Mathura 3 , and the important 
inscriptions at Sravana Be/go/a have been edited by 
Mr. Lewis Rice 4 ; M. A. Barth has reviewed our know- 
ledge of £ainism 6 , and likewise Biihler in a short paper 6 . 
Lastly Bhandarkar has given a most valuable sketch of the 
whole of Cainism 7 . All these additions to our knowledge 
of £ainism (and I have but mentioned the most remarkable 
ones) have shed so much clear light on the whole subject 
that little room is left now for mere guesswork, and the true 
historical and philological method can be applied to all its 
parts. Still some of the principal problems require elucida- 
tion, while the proffered solution of others is not accepted 
by all scholars. I, therefore, gladly avail myself of this 
opportunity to discuss some of the disputed points, for the 
settling of which the works translated in this volume offer 
valuable materials. 

It is now admitted by all that Nataputta (Cwatr/putra), 
who is commonly called Mahavlra or Vardhamana, was 
a contemporary of Buddha; and that the Niga«///as 8 

1 The Paimsh/aparvan by HemaAandra, Bibliotheca Indica. 

9 Denkschriften der pbilos.-bistor. Classe der kaiserl. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, vol. xxxvii, p. 171 ft 

' Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, vols, ii and iii. 
Epigtaphia Indica, vols, i and ii. 

* Bangalore, 1889. 

5 The Religions of India. Bulletin des Religions de l'lnde, 1889-94. 

* t)ber die indische Secte der Jaina. Wien, 1887. 

* Report for 1883-84. 

" NigawMa is apparently the original form of the word, since it is thus 
spelled in the Aj&ka inscription, in Paii, and occasionally by the Cainas, 
though the phonetic laws of all three idioms would have given preference to 
the form niggantha, the more frequent spelling in Caina works. 
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(Nirgranthas), now better known under the name of Cainas 
or Arhatas, already existed as an important sect at the 
time when the Buddhist church was being founded. But 
it is still open to doubt whether the religion of the early 
Nirgranthas was essentially the same as that taught in 
the canonical and other books of the present Cainas, or 
underwent a great change up to the time of the composition 
of the Siddhanta. In order to come nearer the solution of 
this question, it may be desirable to collect from the pub- 
lished Buddhist works, as the oldest witnesses we can 
summon, all available information about the Nigan/^as, 
their doctrines and religious practices. 

In the Anguttara Nikaya, III, 74, a learned prince of the 
LikkAavls of Valrali, Abhaya \ gives the following account 
of some NigantAa. doctrines: 'The Niga«/Aa Nataputta, 
sir, who knows and sees all things, who claims perfect 
knowledge and faith (in the following terms): "walking 
and standing, sleeping or waking, I am always possessed of 
perfect knowledge and faith ;" teaches the annihilation by 
austerities of the old Karman, and the prevention by in- 
activity of new Karman. When Karman ceases, misery 
ceases ; when misery ceases, perception ceases ; when per- 
ception ceases, every misery will come to an end. In this 
way a man is saved by pure annihilation of sin (n\ggara) 
which is really effective.' 

The Gaina counterpart to these tenets can be collected 
from the Uttaradhyayana XXIX. ' By austerities he cuts 
off Karman,' § 27. 'By renouncing activity he obtains 
inactivity ; by ceasing to act he acquires no new Karman, 
and destroys the Karman he had acquired before,' § 37. 
The last stages in this process are fully described in §§ 71, 



1 There arc apparently two persons of this name. The other Abhaya, a son 
of king Sre»ika, was a patron of the Camas, and is frequently mentioned in 
their legends and in the canonical books. In the Majg^ima Nikaya 58 
(AbhayakumSra Sutta) it is related that the NiganMa Nataputta made him 
engage in a disputation with Buddha. The question was so adroitly framed 
that whether the answer was Yes or No, it involved Buddha in self-contradiction. 
But the plan did not succeed, and Abhaya was converted by Buddha. There 
is nothing in this account to elucidate the doctrines of Nataputta. 
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72. And again, in XXXII, v. 7, we read : ' Karman is the 
root of birth and death, and birth and death they call 
misery.' The nearly identical verses 34, 47, 60, 73, 86, 99 
may be thus condensed : ' But a man who is indifferent to 
the object of the senses, and to the feelings of the mind 
[this comes nearest to the Buddhist vedana : perception], is 
free from sorrows ; though still in the Sawsara, he is not 
afflicted by that long succession of pains, just as the leaf of 
the Lotus (is not moistened) by water.' 

The above assertion thatNataputta claimed the possession 
of perfect knowledge and faith, requires no further proof; 
for it is one of the fundamental dogmas of the (7ainas. 

Another piece of information about NigantAa. doctrines 
may be gathered from the Mahavagga VI, 31 (S. B. E., 
vol. xvii, p. 108 ff.) There a story is told of Siha \ the 
general of the Li£Mavis, who was a lay disciple of NAta- 
putta. He wanted to pay the Buddha a visit, but Nata- 
putta tried to dissuade him from it, because the Niga»/Aas 
held the Kriy&vada, while the Buddha taught the Akriyi- 
v&da. Siha, however, setting his master's prohibition at 
nought, went to the Buddha on his own account, and was, 
of course, converted by him. Now the statement that the 
Niga«//*as embraced the Kriyavada is borne out by our 
texts ; for in the Sutrakr/tanga I, 12, 21, below, p. 319, it 
is said that a perfect ascetic ' is entitled to expound the 
Kriydvada;' and this doctrine is thus expressed in the 
A^aranga Sutra I, 1, 1, 4 (part i, p. 2): 'He believes 
in soul, believes in the world, believes in reward, believes in 
action (believed to be our own doing in such judgments 
as these) : " I did it ; " "I shall cause another to do it ; " 
" I shall allow another to do it." ' 

Another lay disciple of Mahavira, converted by the 
Buddha, was Upali. As narrated in the Ma^/rima Nikaya 
56, he ventured upon a dispute with him whether the sins 
of the mind are heaviest, as the Buddha teaches, or the 

1 The name Siha occurs in the Bhagavatt (Calcutta edition, p. 1267, see 
Hoernle, Uvasaga Dasao Appendix, p. 10) as that of a disciple of Mahavira ; but 
as be was a monk, he cannot be identified with his namesake in the Mahavagga. 
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sins of the body, as the Niga«Ma N&taputta contends. In 
the beginning of the discourse Upali states that his master 
uses the term danda, punishment, for what is commonly 
called kamma, deed, act. This is true, though not quite 
to the letter; for the word kamma occurs also in the 
Caina Sutras in that sense. The term dan da., however, is 
at least as frequently used. Thus, in the Sutrakrz'tanga II, 
2, p. 357 ff., the thirteen kinds of ' committing sins ' are 
treated of, and in the first five cases the word which I have 
translated 'committing sins' is in the original danda- 
samadawe, and in the remaining cases kiriySMawe, i.e. 
kriyasthana. 

The Niga«//&a Upali goes on to explain that there are 
three dandas, the danda of body, that of speech, and that 
of mind. This agrees with the Gaina doctrine expressed 
in nearly the same words in the Sthananga Sutra, 3rd 
udd&aka (see Indian Antiquary, IX, p. 159). 

The second statement of Upali, that the Niga»/Aas con- 
sider sins of the body more important than sins of the 
mind, is in perfect harmony with Caina views. For in the 
Sutrakrztlnga II, 4, p. 398 ff., the question is discussed 
whether sins may be committed unconsciously, and it is 
boldly answered in the affirmative (compare note 6, p. 399) ; 
and in the Sixth Lecture of the same book (p. 414) the 
Buddhists are severely ridiculed for maintaining that it 
depends on the intention of the man whether a deed of his 
be a sin or not. 

In the Anguttara Nikaya III, 70, 3, some practices of 
Nigaw^a laymen are discussed. I translate the passage 
thus: 'O Vis&kha, there is a class of Samawas who are 
called Nigant/tas. They exhort a Savaka thus : " Well, 
sir, you must desist from doing injury to beings in the East 
beyond a yd^ana from here, or to those in the West, North, 
South, always beyond a yd^ana from here." In this way 
they enjoin tenderness by making him spare some living 
beings ; in this way they enjoin cruelty by making him not 
spare other living beings.' It is not difficult to recognise 
under these words the Digvirati vow of the Gainas, which 

[45] b 

<5> 
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consists in laying down the limits beyond which one shall 
not travel nor do business in the different directions. A 
man who keeps this vow cannot, of course, do any harm to 
beings beyond the limits within which he is obliged to keep. 
This is so distorted by the hostile sect as to lay the rule 
under discussion open to blame. We cannot expect one 
sect to give a fair and honest exposition of the tenets 
of their opponents ; it is but natural that they should put 
them in such a form as to make the objections to be raised 
against them all the better applicable. The Gainas were 
not a whit better in this respect than the Bauddhas, and 
they have retorted upon them in the same way ; witness 
their misrepresentation of the Buddhist idea that a deed 
becomes a sin only through the sinful intention of the doer, 
in a passage in the present volume, p. 414, v. 26 ff., where 
the sound principle of the Buddhists is ridiculed by applying 
it to a fictitious and almost absurd case. 

The passage in the Anguttara Nikaya, which we have 
just discussed, goes on as follows : * On the Up6satha day 
they exhort a Savaka thus : " Well, sir, take off all your 
clothes and declare : I belong to nobody, and nobody belongs 
to me." Now his parents know him to be their son, and 
he knows them to be his parents. His son or wife know 
him to be their father or husband, and he knows them to 
be his son or wife. His slaves and servants know him to 
be their master, and he knows them to be his slaves and 
servants. Therefore (the Niga«///as) make him use lying 
speech at the time when he makes the above declarations. 
On this account I charge him with lying speech. After the 
lapse of that night he enjoys pleasures (by means of things) 
that were not freely given. On this account I charge him 
with taking of what is not freely given.' 

According to this statement, the duties of a Niga«/^a 
layman became, during the Updsatha days, equal to those 
of a monk ; it was on common days only that the difference 
between layman and monk was realised. This description, 
however, does not quite agree with the Pdsaha rules of the 
£ainas. Bhandarkar gives the following definition of Pdsaha 
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according to the Tattvarthasaradipika, which agrees with 
what we know about it from other sources : ' Pdsaha, i. e. 
to observe a fast or eat once only or one dish only on the 
two holy days (the eighth and the fourteenth of each fort- 
night), after having given up bathing, unguents, ornaments, 
company of women, odours, incense, lights, &c, and assumed 
renunciation as an ornament.' Though the Pdsaha obser- 
vances of the present Gainas are apparently more severe 
than those of the Buddhists, still they fall short of the above 
description of the Niga«/Aa rules; for a Caina layman 
does not, to my knowledge, take off his clothes during the 
Pdsaha days, though he discards all ornaments and every 
kind of luxury; nor must he pronounce any formula of 
renunciation similar to that which the monks utter on 
entering the order. Therefore, unless the Buddhist account 
contains some mistake or a gross misstatement, it would 
appear that the Cainas have abated somewhat in their 
rigidity with regard to the duties of laymen. 

Buddhaghdsa, in his commentary on the Brahma^ala 
Sutta, Dtgha Nikaya I, 2, 38 1 , mentions the Niga«/Aas as 
holding the opinion, discussed in the text, that the soul has 
no colour, in contradistinction to the A^ivikas, who divide 
mankind into six classes according to the colour of the 
Atman ; both Nigaw/Aas and A^ivikas, however, agree in 
maintaining that the soul continues to exist after death 
and is free from ailments (ardgd). Whatever may be the 
exact meaning of the last expression, it is clear that the 
above description squares with the opinions of the Camas 
about the nature of the soul, as described below, p. 1 7a f. 

• In another passage (I.e. p. 168) Buddhaghdsa says that 
Nigan/^a Nataputta considers cold water to be possessed of 
life (so kira sltddakS sattasawwi hdti), for which reason he 
does not use it. This doctrine of the Cainas is so generally 
known that I need not bring forward any quotation from 
the Sutras in support of its genuineness. 

This is nearly all the information on the doctrines of the 

1 Suroangala Vilasint, p. 1 19 of the Pali Text Society edition. 
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ancient Niga«/^as which I have been able to gather from 
the Pali texts. Though it is less than we desire, its value 
is not to be underrated. For with one exception all the 
doctrines and usages of the ancient Niga«/Aas mentioned 
agree with those of the present G'ainas, and they comprise 
some of the fundamental ideas of 6"ainism. It is therefore 
not probable that the doctrines of the Gainas have under- 
gone a great change in the interval between the quoted 
Buddhist records and the composition of the 6'aina canon. 
I have purposely deferred the discussion of the classical 
passage on the doctrines of Niga«/>fct Nataputta, because it 
leads us to a new line of inquiry. The passage in question 
occurs in the Sama««aphala Sutta of the Digha Nikaya \ 
I translate it in accordance with Buddhaghdsa's com- 
ment in the Sumangala Vilasint. ' Here, great king, a 
Nigaw/Aa is protected by restraint in four directions (£atu- 
yamasawvarasawvutd). How, great king, is aNiga«//«t 
protected by restraint in four directions ? Here, great king, 
a Niga«*^a abstains from all (cold) water, he abstains from 
all bad deeds, by abstinence from all bad deeds he is 
free from sins, he realises abstinence from all bad deeds. 
In this way, great king, a Niga#/Aa is protected by restraint 
in four directions. And, great king, because he is thus 
protected, the Niga»/>4a Nataputta's soul is exalted, is 
restrained, is well settled 2 .' — This is, certainly, not an accu- 
rate nor an exhaustive description of the Gaina. creed, 
though it contains nothing alien from it, and successfully 
imitates the language of the (7aina Sutras. As I have 
already explained elsewhere 3 , 1 think the term yfeatuyama- 
sawvarasawvutd has been misunderstood not only by 
the commentator, but also by the author of the text. For 



1 Page 57 of the edition in the Pali Text Society. 

* The translations of Gogerly and of Bumouf in Grimblot, Sept Suttas Palis, 
were made without the help of a commentary, and may, therefore, be passed 
by. It is, however, open to doubt whether Buddhaghosa has drawn bis in- 
formation from genuine tradition, or had to rely on conjectures of his own. 

* See my paper, 'On Mahivtra and his Predecessors,' in the Indian 
Antiquary, IX, 158 ff., where some of the above problems have been treated. 
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the PAH £atuyama is equivalent to the Prakn't kktug- 
<fama, a well-known 6"aina term which denotes the four 
vows of Panrva in contradistinction to the five vows (pa»£a 
mahavvaya) of Mahavira. Here, then, the Buddhists, I 
suppose, have made a mistake in ascribing to Nataputta 
Mahavira a doctrine which properly belonged to his prede- 
cessor Parjva. This is a significant mistake; for the 
Buddhists could not have used the above term as descrip- 
tive of the NigawA&a creed unless they had heard it from 
followers of Parrva, and they would not have used it if the 
reforms of Mahavira had already been generally adopted 
by the Niga»/Aas at the time of the Buddha. I, therefore, 
look on this blunder of the Buddhists as a proof for the 
correctness of the Gaina. tradition, that followers of Parrva 
actually existed at the time of Mahavira. 

Before following up this line of inquiry, I have to call 
attention to another significant blunder of the Buddhists : 
they call Nataputta an Aggivesana, i.e. AgnivaLyyayana ; 
according to the Gainas, however, he was a KcLryapa, and 
we may credit them in such particulars about their own 
Tirthakara. But Sudharman, his chief disciple, who in the 
Sfltras is made the expounder of his creed, was an Agni- 
valryayana, and as he played a prominent part in the pro- 
pagation of the <7aina religion, the disciple may often have 
been confounded by outsiders with the master, so that the 
Gdtra of the former was erroneously assigned to the latter. 
Thus by a double blunder the Buddhists attest the exis- 
tence of Mahavira 's predecessor Parrva and of his chief 
disciple Sudharman. 

That Parjva was a historical person, is now admitted by 
all as very probable ; indeed, his followers, especially Keji 1 , 
who seems to have been the leader of the sect at the time 
of Mahavira, are frequently mentioned in Caina Stitras in 
such a matter-of-fact way, as to give us no reason for 
doubting the authenticity of those records. The legend in 

1 In the Ra£aprn.fnt PSwva has a discussion with king PaSsi and converts 
him, see Actes du VI Congres International des Orientalistes, vol. iii, 
p. 490 ff. 
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the Uttaradhyayana, Lecture XXIII, how the union of the 
old and the new church was effected, is of much interest in 
this respect. Ke\ri and Gautama, .the representatives and 
leaders of the two branches of the Gaina church, both at 
the head of their pupils, meet in a park near Sravasti ; the 
differences in their creed concerning the number of great 
vows, and the use or disuse of clothes are explained away 
without further discussion, and full harmony with regard to 
the fundamental ethical ideas is satisfactorily established by 
the readiness with which allegorical expressions of the one 
speaker are understood and explained by the other. There 
seems to have been some estrangement, but no hostility 
between the two branches of the church ; and though the 
members of the older branch invariably are made to adopt 
the Law of Mahavira, ' which enjoins five vows,' it may be 
imagined that they continued in some of their old practices, 
especially with regard to the use of clothes, which Mahavira 
had abandoned. On this assumption we can account for 
the division of the church in .SV6tambaras and Digambaras, 
about the origin of which both sects have contradictory 
legends 1 . There was apparently no sudden rupture ; but 
an original diversity (such as e.g. subsists now between the 
several G&kkhas of the .Svetambaras) ripened into division, 
and in the end brought about the great schism. 

The records in the Buddhist Canon are not repugnant to 
our views about the existence of the Niga«/Aas before 
Nataputta; for the NigawAfcas must have been an important 
sect at the time when Buddhism took its rise. This may be 
inferred from the fact that they are so frequently mentioned 
in the Pi/akas as opponents or converts of Buddha and his 
disciples ; and as it is nowhere said or even merely implied 
that the Niga»/Aas were a newly-founded sect, we may 
conclude that they had already existed a considerable time 
before the advent of the Buddha. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by another fact. Makkhali Gdsala, a contemporary 



1 See my paper on the origin of the .SVetSmbara and Digambara sects in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society, vol. xxxviii, p. I ff. 
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of Buddha and Mahavira, divided mankind into six classes '. 
Of these, according to Buddhaghdsa 2 , the third class con- 
tains the Nigaw/Aas. G6sala probably would not have 
ranked them as a separate, i. e. fundamental subdivision of 
mankind, if they had only recently come into existence. 
He must have looked upon them as a very important, and 
at the same time, an old sect, in the same way in which, in 
my opinion, the early Buddhists looked upon them. As 
a last argument in favour of my theory I may mention 
that in the MaggAitna. Nikaya 35, a disputation between 
the Buddha and Sa££aka, the son of a Nigaw/Aa, is narrated. 
SaMaka is not a Niga«//4a himself, as he boasts of having 
vanquished Nataputta in disputation s , and, moreover, the 
tenets he defends are not those of the 6ainas. Now when 
a famous controversialist, whose father was a Niga«/Aa, was 
a contemporary of the Buddha, the Niga«/Aas can scarcely 
have been a sect founded during Buddha's life. 

Let us now confront the records of the Gainas about the 
philosophical doctrines of heretics, which they had to combat, 
with such as the Buddhists describe. In the Sutrakrz'tahga 
II, 1, 15 (p. 339 f.) and ai f. (p. 343) two materialistic 
theories which have much in common are spoken of. The 
first passage treats of the opinion of those who contend 
that the body and the soul are one and the same thing ; the 
second passage is concerned with the doctrine that the five 
elements are eternal and constitute everything. The ad- 
herents of either philosophy maintain that it is no sin to 
kill living beings. Similar opinions are, in the Sama»«a- 
phala Sutta, ascribed to Purawa Kassapa and A^ita K6sa- 
kambali. The former denies that there is such a thing as 
sin or merit. Agita Kesakambalt holds that nothing real 



1 Sama/Maphala Sutta, Dtgha Nikaya II, ao. 

* Sumangala Vil&sini, p. 162. Buddhaghosa expressly states that Gosala 
reckoned the NiganMas lower than his own lay disciples, who form the fourth 
class. — As Buddhaghosa does not take umbrage at Gos&la's reckoning the 
Bhikkhus still lower, it is clear that he did not identify the Bhikkhus with 
the Buddhist monks. 

* See p. 250 of the Pali Text Society edition. 
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corresponds to the current transcendental ideas. He more- 
over maintains: 'Man (purisd) consists of the four ele- 
ments; when he dies, earth returns to earth, water to 
water, fire to fire, wind to wind, and the organs of sense 
merge into air (or space) 1 . Four bearers with the hearse 
carry the corpse to the place of cremation (or, while it is 
burned) they make lamentations ; the dove-coloured bones 
remain, the offerings are reduced to ashes.' The last 
passage recurs with few alterations in the Sutrakn'tanga, 
p. 340 : ' Other men carry the corpse away to burn it. 
When it has been consumed by fire, only dove-coloured 
bones remain, and the four bearers return with the hearse to 
their village*.' 

In connection with the second materialistic system (p. 343, 
§ aa, and p. 237 f., w. 15, 16) a variety of it is mentioned, 
which adds the permanent Atman or soul as a sixth to the 
five permanent elements. This seems to have been a pri- 
mitive or a popular form of the philosophy which we now 
know under the name of Vaij^shika. To this school of 
philosophy we must perhaps assign Pakudha Ka££ayana 
of Buddhist record. He maintained 3 that there are seven 
eternal, unchangeable, mutually independent things : the 
four elements, pleasure, pain, and the soul. As they have 
no influence upon one another, it is impossible to do any 
real harm to anybody. I confess that to maintain the 
eternal existence of pleasure and pain (sukha and dukkha) 
and to deny their influence on the soul, seems to me 
absurd ; but the Buddhists have perhaps misstated the 
original tenets. At any rate, the views of Pakudha Ka££ayana 



1 AldLra ; it is not reckoned as a fifth element in the Buddhist account, but it 
is so in that of the Ga'mas, see below, p. 343, and p. 337, verse 15. This is a 
verbal, rather than a material difference. 

1 I put here the original texts side by side so that their likeness may be 
more obvious : 

asandipa#£ami purisa matam adahanae parehi niggzi, aga«\f- 
gaA.Manti yava a/ahana gh&mite sarlre kav-6tava««aim 



padani paflflapenti, kipdtakani a/Mini asandfpaft£ama purisa 
atlAtni bhavanti, bhassanta*hutiyd. gamam pa££aga££Aanti. 
* Loc. cit., p. j6. 
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come under the denomination of Akriyavada ; and in this 
they differ from the Vaij6shika proper, which is a Kriyavada 
system. As these two terms are frequently used both by 
Buddhists and Camas, it will not be amiss to define them 
more accurately. Kriyavada is the doctrine which teaches 
that the soul acts or is affected by acts. Under this head 
comes Cainism, and of Brahmanical philosophies Vaueshika 
and Nyaya (which, however, are not expressly quoted in the 
canonical books of either Buddhists or Cainas), and appa- 
rently a great many systems of which the names have not 
been preserved, but the existence of which is implied in our 
texts. Akriyavada is the doctrine which teaches either 
that a soul does not exist, or that it does not act or is not 
affected by acts. Under this subdivision fall the different 
schools of materialists ; of Brahmanical philosophies the 
Veclanta, Sahkhya, and Ydga ; and the Buddhists. Of the 
latter the doctrines of the Ksha«ikavadins and the Stmya- 
vadins are alluded to in Stitrakr/tanga 1, 14, verses 4 and 7. 
It may be mentioned here that the V£dantists or their 
opinions are frequently mentioned in the Siddhanta; in the 
Sutrakrzt&nga the Vedanta is the third heresy described in 
the First Lecture of the Second Book, p. 344 ; it is also 
adverted to in the Sixth Lecture, p. 417. But as no pro- 
fessor of it was among the six heretical teachers (titthiya) 
of the Buddhists, we may pass them over here 1 . 

The fourth heresy discussed in the First Lecture of the 
Second Book of the Sutrakr/tahga 2 is Fatalism. In the 
Sama«»aphala Sutta this system is expounded by Makkhali 
Gdsala in the following words 3 : ' Great king, there is no 
cause, nor any previously existing principle productive of 
the pollution of sentient beings; their defilement is un- 
caused and unproduced by anything previously existing. 
There is no cause nor any previously existing principle 

1 It is worthy of remark that the VSdantists play no conspicuous part, if 
any, among Buddha's opponents. As they were, however, the foremost of 
Brahmanical philosophers, we must conclude that Brahmans of learning held 
aloof from the classes of society to which the new religion appealed. 

* Page 345 1, see also p. 339. » Grimblot, Sept Sottas Palis, p. 170. 
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productive of the purity of sentient beings : their purity is 
uncaused and unproduced by anything previously existing. 
For their production there is nothing that results from the 
conduct of the individuals, nothing from the actions of 
others, nothing from human effort: they result neither 
from power nor effort, neither from manly fortitude nor 
manly energy. Every sentient being, every insect, every 
living thing, whether animal or vegetable 1 , is destitute of 
intrinsic force, power, or energy, but, being held by the 
necessity of its nature, experiences happiness or misery 
in the six forms of existence, &c.' The explanation of 
these doctrines in the Sutrakrz'tanga (La), though less 
wordy, comes to the same ; it does not, however, expressly 
ascribe them to Gdsala, the son of Makkhali. 

The Camas enumerate four principal schools of philo- 
sophy 2 : Kriyavada, Akriyavada, A^wanavada, and Vaina- 
yikavada. The views of the A^wanikas, or Agnostics, are 
not clearly stated in the texts, and the explanation of the 
commentators of all these philosophies which I have given 
in note a, p. 83, is vague and misleading. But from Buddhist 
writings we may form a pretty correct idea of what Agnos- 
ticism was like. It is, according to the Sama»»aphala 
Sutta, the doctrine of Saajg-aya B61a#$iputta, and is there 
stated in the following way 3 : ' If you inquire of me whether 
there be a future state of being, I answer : If I experience 
a future state of existence, I will then explain the nature of 
that state. If they inquire, Is it after this manner ? that is 

1 In the original: sabbg satta, sabbe pana, sabbe bhflta, sabbe 
£■5 v a. The same enumeration frequently occurs in Caina Sutras, and has, in my 
translation, been abbreviated in ' all classes of living beings.' Buddhaghdsa's 
explanation has been thus rendered by Hoemle, Uvasaga Dasao, Appendix II, 
p. 16: 'In the term all beings (sabbe satta) he comprises camels, oxen, 
asses, and other animals without exception. The term all sensive beings 
(sabbe pan a) he uses to denote those with one sense, those with two senses, 
and so forth. The term all generated beings (sabbe bhuta) he uses with 
reference to those that are generated or produced from an egg or from the 
womb. The term all living beings (sabbe ^tva) he uses with reference to 
rice, barley, wheat, and so forth ; in these he conceives that there is life, 
because it is their nature to grow.' 

1 See pp. 83, 391, 316, 385. * Grimblot, 1. c, p. 174. 
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not my concern. Is it after that fashion ? that is not my 
concern. Is it different from these ? that is not my con- 
cern. Is it not ? that is not my concern. No, is it not ? 
It is no concern of mine.' In the same way he e. g. refuses 
a definite answer to the questions whether the Tathagata is 
after death, or is not; is and is not at the same time, is not 
nor is not at the same time. It is evident that the Agnostics 
examined all modes of expression of the existence or non- 
existence of a thing, and if it were anything transcendental 
or beyond human experience, they negatived all those 
modes of expression. 

The records of the Buddhists and Cainas about the 
philosophical ideas current at the time of the Buddha and 
Mahavira, meagre though they be, are of the greatest im- 
portance to the historian of that epoch. For they show us 
the ground on which, and the materials with which, a reli- 
gious reformer had to build his system. The similarity 
between some of those 'heretical' doctrines on the one 
side, and £aina or Buddhist ideas on the other, is very 
suggestive, and favours the assumption that the Buddha, as 
well as Mahavira, owed some of his conceptions to these 
very heretics, and formulated others under the influence of 
the controversies which were continually going on with 
them. Thus, I think, that in opposition to the Agnosticism 
of Sawgaya, Mahavira has established the Syadvada. For 
as the A^«anavada declares that of a thing beyond our 
experience the existence, or non-existence or simultaneous 
existence and non-existence, can neither be affirmed nor 
denied, so in a similar way, but one leading to contrary 
results, the Syadvada declares that 'you can affirm the 
existence of a thing from one point of view (syad asti), 
deny it from another (syad nasti) ; and affirm both exis- 
tence and non-existence with reference to it at different 
times (sy&d asti nasti). If you should think of affirming 
existence and non-existence at the same time from the 
same point of view, you must say that the thing cannot be 
spoken of (sy&d avaktavyaA). Similarly, under certain 
circumstances, the affirmation of existence is not possible 
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(syad asti avaktavyaA); of non-existence (syan nasti 
avaktavyaA); and also of both (syad asti nasti 
avaktavyaA) 1 .' 

This is the famous Saptabhanginaya of the Camas. 
Would any philosopher have enunciated such truisms, 
unless they served to silence some dangerous opponents? 
The subtle discussions of the Agnostics had probably 
bewildered and misled many of their contemporaries. Con- 
sequently the Syadvada must have appeared to them as 
a happy way leading out of the maze of the A^wanavada. 
It was the weapon with which the Agnostics assailed the 
enemy, turned against themselves. Who knows how many 
of their followers went over to Mahavira's creed convinced 
by the truth of the Saptabhanginaya ! 

We can trace, I imagine, the influence of Agnosticism 
also in the doctrine of the Buddha about the Nirvawa, as it 
is stated in Pali books. Professor Oldenberg was the first 
to draw attention to the decisive passages which prove 
beyond the possibility of doubt that the Buddha declined 
answering the question whether the Tathagata (i.e. the 
liberated soul, or rather principle of individuality) is after 
death or not. If the public of his time had not been 
accustomed to be told that some things, and those of the 
greatest interest, were beyond the ken of the human mind, 
and had not acquiesced in such answers, it certainly would 
not have lent a willing ear to a religious reformer who 
declined to speak out on what in Brahmanical philosophy 
is considered the end and goal of all speculations. As it 
is, Agnosticism seems to have prepared the way for the 
Buddhist doctrine of the Nirvawa 2 . It is worthy of note 

1 Bhandarkar, Report for 1883-4, P- 95 f- 

* The reticence of Buddha on the nature of the NirvSwa may have been 
wise at his time; but it was fraught with very important results for the 
development of the church. For his followers, having to hold their own 
against such split-hair dialecticians as the Brahmanical philosophers, were 
almost driven to enunciate more explicit ideas about the great problem which 
the founder of the church had left unsolved. The tendency to supply the 
crowning stone to an edifice which appeared to have been left unfinished by 
the hand of the master, led to the division of the community into numerous 
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that in a dialogue between king Pasenadi and the nun 
Khema, told in the Sawyutta Nikaya, and translated by 
Oldenberg, the king puts his questions about the existence 
or non-existence of the Tathagata after death in the same 
formulas which Sa«^aya is made to use in the passage 
translated above from the Sama««aphala Sutta. 

In support of my assumption that the Buddha was 
influenced by contemporary Agnosticism, I may adduce 
a tradition incorporated in the Mahavagga I, 23 and 24. 
There we are told that the most distinguished pair of his 
disciples, Sariputta and Moggalana, had, previously to their 
conversion, been adherents of Sawifaya, and had brought 
over to Buddha 250 disciples of their former teacher. This 
happened not long after Buddha's reaching Bddhi, i.e. 
at the very beginning of the new sect, when its founder 
must have been willing, in order to win pupils, to treat 
prevalent opinions with all due consideration. 

The greatest influence on the development of Mahavlra's 
doctrines must, I believe, be ascribed to Gdsala, the son of 
Makkhali. A history of his life, contained in the Bhaga- 
vati XV, 1, has been briefly translated by Hoernle in the 
Appendix to his translation of the Uvasaga Dasao. It is 
there recorded that Gdsala lived six years together with 
Mahaviraas his disciple, practising asceticism.but afterwards 
separated from him, started a Law of his own, and set up as 
a Gina, the leader of the A^ivikas. The Buddhist records, 
however, speak of him as the successor of Nanda VaJikka, 
and Kisa Saw*ki££a, and of his sect, the a^elakaparibba- 
^"akas, as a long-established order of monks. We have 
no reason to doubt the statement of the £ainas, that 
Mahavira and Gdsala for some time practised austerities 
together ; but the relation between them probably was 
different from what the 6'ainas would have us believe. 
I suppose, and shall now bring forward some arguments 
in favour of my opinion, that Mahavira and Gdsala asso- 

sects soon after the Nirvana of Buddha. We need not wonder therefore that 
in Ceylon, which is at such a distance from the centre of Brahmanical learning, 
Buddhists could retain the doctrine of the Nirvana in its original form. 
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ciated with the intention of combining their sects and fusing 
them into one. The fact that these two teachers lived 
together for a long period, presupposes, it would appear, 
some similarity between their opinions. I have already 
pointed out above, in the note on p. xxvi, that the ex- 
pression sab b£ satta sabbfi pa«a sabbe bhuta sabb& 
givk is common to both Gdsala and the 6'ainas, and from 
the commentary we learn that the division of animals into 
fikendriy as, dvindriyas.&c, which is so common in <7aina 
texts, was also used by Gdsala. The curious and almost para- 
doxical 6"aina doctrine of the six L&yyas closely resembles, 
as Professor Leumann was the first to perceive, Gdsala's 
division of mankind into six classes ; but in this particular 
I am inclined to believe that the <7ainas borrowed the idea 
from the A^ivikas and altered it so as to bring it into 
harmony with the rest of their own doctrines. With regard 
to the rules of conduct the collective evidence obtainable is 
such as to amount nearly to proof that Mahavlra borrowed 
the more rigid rules from Gdsala. For as stated in the 
Uttaradhyayana XXIII, 13, p. 121, the Law of Parjva 
allowed monks to wear an under and upper garment, but 
the Law of Vardhamana forbade clothes. A term 1 for 
naked friar, frequently met with in the Caina Sutras, is 
a££laka, literally 'unclothed.' Now the Buddhists dis- 
tinguish between A^elakas and NigawMas ; e. g. in Buddha- 
ghdsa's commentary on the Dhammapadam 8 it is said of 
some Bhikkhus that they gave the preference to the 
Niga«///as before the A/fcelakas, because the latter are stark 
naked (sabbasd apafi££Aanna), while the Niga«/Aas 
use some sort of cover 3 ' for the sake of decency,' as was 
wrongly assumed by those Bhikkhus. The Buddhists de- 

1 Another term is Cinakalpika, which may be rendered : adopting the 
standard of the £inas. The -SVetambaras say that the Cinakalpa was early 
replaced by the Sthavirakalpa, which allows the use of clothes. 

2 Fausboll's edition, p. 398. 

* The words sfisakam purimasamappita va pa/i££A£denti are not 
qnite clear, bnt the contrast leaves no donbt about what is meant. Sesaka 
is, I believe, the Pali for xi/naka. If this is right, the above words may be 
translated : ' they cover the pudenda wearing (a cloth) about the forepart (of 
their body).* 
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note by A£elaka the followers of Makkhali Gdsala and his 
two predecessors Kisa Szmki&ka. and Nanda Va&kfa, and 
have preserved an account of their religious practices in 
the Ma^g-Aima Nikfiya 36. There Sa££aka, the son of 
a Niga«/Aa, whom we are already acquainted with, explains 
the meaning of kayabhavana, bodily purity, by referring 
to the conduct of the A£61akas. Some details of Sa££aka's 
account are unintelligible in the absence of a commentary, 
but many are quite clear, and bear a close resemblance to 
well-known (Jaina usages. Thus the A^elakas, like the 
Caina monks, may not accept an invitation for dinner ; 
they are forbidden food that is abhiha/a or uddissaka/a, 
which terms are, in all likelihood, identical with adhya- 
hrita and audde^ika of the £ainas (see p. 133, note); 
they are not allowed to eat meat or to drink liquor. * Some 
beg only in one house and accept but one morsel of food, 
some in more up to seven ; some live upon one donation of 
food, some on more up to seven.' Similar to these are 
some practices of 6'aina monks described in the Kalpa 
Sutra, ' Rules for Yatis,' § 26, part i, p. 300, and below, 
p. 176 f., verses 15 and 19. The following practice of the 
A^elakas is identically the same as that observed by the 
6'ainas : 'some eat but one meal every day, or every second 
day 1 , &c, up to every half month.' All the rules of the 
A££lakas are either identical with those of the 6'ainas or 
extremely like them, and dictated, so to say, by the same 
spirit. And still Sa££aka does not quote the Niga«//*as as 
a standard of ' bodily purity,' though he was the son of 
a NigantAa, and therefore must have known their religious 
practices. This curious fact may most easily be accounted 
for by our assuming that the original NigawMas, of 
whom the Buddhist records usually speak, were not the 
section of the church, which submitted to the more rigid 
rules of Mah&vira, but those followers of Panrva, who, 



1 These fasts are called by the Cainas ^autthabhatta, Maf/Aabhatta, 
&c. (see e. g. Aopapatika Sfltra, ed. Leumaon, § 30 1 A) ; and monks observing 
them, £autthabhattiya, AAa/Mabhattiya, Sec. (see e.g. Kalpa Stttra, 
' Rules for Yatis,' | 31 ff.) 
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without forming a hostile party, yet continued, I imagine, 
to retain within the united church some particular usages 
of the old one *. As those rigid rules formed no part of 
the ancient creed, and Mahavira, therefore, must have intro- 
duced them, it is probable that he borrowed them from the 
A£elakas or A^ivikas, the followers of Gdsala, with whom he 
is said to have lived in close companionship for six years 
practising austerities. We may regard Mahavira's adoption 
of some religious ideas and practices of the A^ivikas as 
concessions made to them in order to win over Gdsala and 
his disciples. This plan seems to have succeeded for some 
time ; but at last the allied teachers quarrelled, it may be 
supposed, on the question who was to be the leader of the 
united sects. Mahavira's position apparently was strength- 
ened by his temporary association with Gdsala, but the 
latter seems to have lost by it, if we are to believe the 
account of the Gainas, and his tragic end must have been 
a severe blow to the prospects of his sect. 

Mahavira probably borrowed much more from other 
sects than we shall ever be able to prove. It must have 
been easy to add new doctrines to the Gaina creed, as 
it scarcely forms a system in the true sense of the word. 
Each sect, or fraction of a sect, which was united with the 
6aina church by the successful policy of Mahavira * may 
have brought with it some of its favourite speculations, and 
most probably its favourite saints too, who were recog- 
nised as ATakravartins or Tirthakaras. This is, of course, 
a mere conjecture of mine; but it would account for the 
strange hagiology of the Camas, and in the absence of any 
trace of direct evidence we are driven to rely upon guesses, 
and those deserve the preference which are the most 

1 As I have said above and in note 2, p. 119, this difference has probably 
given rise to the division of the church into .Svetambaras and Digambaras. Bnt 
these two branches have not directly grown out of the party of Pawva and 
that of Mahavira ; for both recognise Mahavira as a Ttrthakara. 

' Mahavira must have been a great man in his way, and an eminent leader 
among his contemporaries ; he owed the position of a Ttrthakara probably 
not so much to the sanctity of his life, as to his success in propagating his 
creed. 
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plausible. For the rest, however, of the hypotheses 
which I have tried to establish in the preceding pages, 
I claim a higher degree of probability. For on the one 
hand I do no violence to the tradition of the £ainas, 
which in the absence of documents deserves most careful 
attention, and on the other, I assume but what under the 
given circumstances would have been most likely to happen. 
The cardinal feature in my construction of the early history 
of the Caina church consists in my turning to account 
the alleged existence of followers of Paryva in the time 
of Mahavira, a tradition which seems to be almost unani- 
mously accepted by modern scholars. 

If Cainism dates from an early period, and is older than 
Buddha and Mahavira, we may expect to find marks of its 
antiquity in the character of Gaina. philosophy. Such a 
mark is the animistic belief that nearly everything is 
possessed of a soul ; not only have plants their own souls, 
but particles of earth, cold water, fire, and wind also. Now 
ethnology teaches us that the animistic theory forms the 
basis of many beliefs that have been called the philosophy 
of savages ; that it is more and more relinquished or 
changed into purer anthropomorphism as civilisation ad- 
vances. If, therefore, £aina ethics are for their greater 
part based on primitive animism, it must have extensively 
existed in large classes of Indian society when G'ainism was 
first originated. This must have happened at a very early 
time, when higher forms of religious beliefs and cults had 
not yet, more generally, taken hold of the Indian mind. 

Another mark of antiquity £ainism has in common with 
the oldest Brahmanical philosophies, VSdanta and Sahkhya. 
For at this early epoch in the development of metaphysics, 
the Category of Quality is not yet clearly and distinctly 
conceived, but it is just evolving, as it were, out of the 
Category of Substance : things which we recognise as 
qualities are constantly mistaken for and mixed up with 
substances. Thus in the Vedanta the highest Brahman is 
not possessed of pure existence, intellect, and joy as quali- 
ties of his nature, but Brahman is existence, intellect, and 
[45] c 
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joy itself. In the Sankhya the nature of purusha or soul 
is similarly denned as being intelligence or light; and 
the three gu»as are described as goodness, energy, and 
delusion, or light, colour, and darkness; yet these gunas 
are not qualities in our sense of the word, but, as Professor 
Garbe adequately calls them, constituents of primitive 
matter. It is quite in accordance with this way of thinking 
that the ancient Gaina texts usually speak only of sub- 
stances, dravyas, and their development or modifications, 
paryayas; and when they mention gu«as, qualities, 
besides, which however is done but rarely in the Sfltras 
and regularly in comparatively modern books only, this 
seems to be a later innovation due to the influence which 
the philosophy and terminology of Nyaya-Vai-reshika 
gradually gained over the scientific thoughts of the Hindus. 
For at the side of paryaya, development or modification, 
there seems to be no room for an independent category 
'quality,' since paryaya is the state in which a thing, 
dravya, is at any moment of its existence, and this must, 
therefore, include qualities, as seems to be actually the 
view embodied in the oldest text. Another instance of 
the Gainas applying the category 'substance* to things 
which are beyond its sphere, and come rather under that 
of 'quality,' is seen in their treating merit and demerit, 
d harm a and ad harm a, as kinds of substances with which 
the soul comes into contact ' ; for they are regarded as co- 
extensive with the world, not unlike space, which even the 
Vatreshikas count as a substance. If the categories of 
substance and quality had already been clearly distinguished 
from one another, and had been recognised as correlative 
terms, as they are in VaLrfishika philosophy (which defines 
substance as the substratum of qualities, and quality as 
that which is inherent in substance), Gainism would almost 
certainly not have adopted such confused ideas as those 
just expounded. 



1 That this was the primitive conception of the Vedic Hindus has been 
noted by Old en berg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 317 f. 
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From the preceding remarks it will be evident that I do 
not agree with Bhandarkar l , who claims a late origin for 
Cainism, because, on some points, it entertains the same 
views as the Vaueshika. The Vaireshika philosophy may 
be briefly described as a philosophical treatment and syste- 
matical arrangement of those general concepts and ideas 
which were incorporated in the language, and formed 
therefore the mental property common to all who spoke or 
knew Sanskrit The first attempts to arrive at such a natural 
philosophy may have been made at an early epoch ; but 
the perfection of the system, as taught in the aphorisms of 
Ka»ada, could not be reached till after many centuries of 
patient mental labour and continuous philosophical dis- 
cussion. In the interval between the origin and the final 
establishment of the system those borrowings may have 
taken place of which, rightly or wrongly, the Camas may 
be accused. I must, however, remark that Bhandarkar 
believes the Gainas to hold, on the points presently to be 
discussed, a view • which is of the nature of a compromise 
between the Sankhyas and the Vedantins on the one hand 
and the Vaweshika on the other.' But for our discussion it 
makes no difference whether direct borrowing or a compro- 
mise between two conflicting views be assumed. The points 
in question are the following : (i) both Cainism and Vaijfi- 
shika embrace the Kriyavada, i. e. they maintain that the 
soul is directly affected by actions, passions, &c. ; (a) both 
advocate the doctrine of asatkarya, i.e. that the product 
is different from its material cause, while the V6danta and 
Sankhya hold that they are the same (satkarya) ; (3) that . 
they distinguish qualities from their substratum (dravya). 
The latter item has been discussed above ; we have to deal, 
therefore, with the first two only. It will be seen that the 
opinions under (1) and (a) are the common-sense views ; 
for that we are directly affected by passions, and that the 
product is different from its cause, e. g. the tree from the 
seed, will always and everywhere be the prima faci6 con- 

1 See his Report for 1883-84, p. 101 1 
C 2 
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elusion of an unbiassed mind, or rather will appear as the 
simple statement of what common experience teaches. 
Such opinions cannot be regarded as characteristic marks 
of a certain philosophy, and their occurrence in another 
system need not be explained by the assumption of borrow- 
ing. The case would be different if a paradoxical opinion 
were found in two different schools ; for a paradoxical 
opinion is most likely the product of but one school, and, 
when once established, it may be adopted by another. But 
such opinions of the Vaijeshika, as are the result of a 
peculiar train of reasoning, e.g. that space (d\s) and air 
(akaja) are two separate substances, do not recur in 
Cainism. For in it, as well as in the older Brahmanical 
systems, Vedanta and Sankhya, space and air are not 
yet distinguished from one another, but aka sa. is made to 
serve for both. 

Some other instances of difference in fundamental doc- 
trines between VaLreshikas and Gainas are, that according 
to the former the souls are infinite and all-pervading, while 
to the latter they are of limited dimensions, and that the 
Vau£shikas make dharma and ad ha r ma qualities of the 
soul, while, as has been said above, the Camas look on 
them as a sort of substances. In one point, however, there 
is some resemblance between a paradoxical Vaueshika 
opinion and a distinct Gaina doctrine. According to the 
Vair£shika there are four kinds of bodies : bodies of earth, 
as those of men, animals, &c. ; bodies of water in the world 
of Varuwa ; bodies of fire in the world of Agni ; and bodies 
of wind in the world of Vayu. This curious opinion has its 
counterpart in Cainism ; for the Cainas, too, assume Earth- 
bodies, Water-bodies, Fire-bodies, and Wind-bodies. How- 
ever, these elementary bodies are the elements or the most 
minute particles of them, inhabited by particular souls. 
This hylozoistic doctrine is, as I have said above, the out- 
come of primitive animism, while the Vaueshika opinion, 
though probably derived from the same current of thought, 
is an adaptation of it to popular mythology. I make no 
doubt that the Gaina opinion is much more primitive and 
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belongs to an older stage in the development of philo- 
sophical thought than the VaLrfishika assumption of four 
kinds of bodies. 

Though I am of opinion that between VaLreshika and 
Cainism no such connection existed as could be proved by 
borrowings of the one system from the other, still I am ready 
to admit that they are related to each other by a kind 
of affinity of ideas. For the fundamental ideas of the 
Vedantins and Sankhyas go directly counter to those of 
the Cainas, and the latter could not adopt them without 
breaking with their religion. But they could go a part of 
their way together with the VaLreshika, and still retain 
their religious persuasion. We need, therefore, not wonder 
that among the writers on the Nyaya- VaLreshika some 
names of Gainas occur. The Gainas themselves go still 
farther, and maintain that the VaLreshika philosophy was 
established by a schismatical teacher of theirs, ATAaluya 
R6hagutta of the Kaurika Gdtra, with whom originated 
the sixth schism of the Camas, the Trairlrika-matam, in 
544 A.V. 1 (18 A.D.) The details of this system given in 
the Avaryaka, w. 77-83, are apparently reproduced from 
Kanada's VaLreshika Danana ; for they consist in the 
enumeration of the six (not seven) categories with their 
subdivisions, among which that of qualities contains but 
seventeen items (not twenty-four), and those identical with 
VaLreshika Danrana I, 1, 6. 

I believe that in this case, as in many others, the Cainas 
claim more honour than is their due in connecting every 
Indian celebrity with the history of their creed. My reason 
for doubting the correctness of the above Gaina legend is 
the following. The VaLreshika philosophy is reckoned as 
one of the orthodox Brahmanical philosophies, and it has 
chiefly, though not exclusively, been cultivated by orthodox 
H indus. We have, therefore, no reason for doubting that 
they have misstated the name and G6tra of the author of 
the Sutras, viz. Kawada of the Klryapa G6tra. No trace 

' See Indische Studien, vol. xvii, p. 1 16 ff. 

C3 
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has been found in Brahmanical literature that the name of 
the real author of the Vai\y6shika was Rdhagupta, and his 
Gdtra the Kaiuika G6tra ; nor can Rdhagupta and Ka«ada 
be taken as different names of the same person, because 
their Gdtras also differ. Kawada, follower of Kanada, 
means etymologically crow-eater, owl ; hence his system 
has been nicknamed Aulukya Darcana, owl-philosophy 1 . 
In Rdhagupta's second name, AT^uluya, which stands for 
Sharfuluka *, allusion is made to the ' owl,' probably to the 
Kawadas; but the Gainas refer uluka to the Gdtra of the 
Rdhagupta, viz. Kaurika 8 , which word also means owl. 
As the unanimous tradition of the Brahmans deserves the 
preference before that of the G'ainas, we can most easily 
account for the latter by assuming that Rdhagupta did not 
invent, but only adopted the Vafreshika philosophy to 
support his schismatical views. 

About the two works translated in this volume, the 
Uttaradhyayana and Sutrakn'tanga, I have little to add to 
the remarks of Professor Weber in the Indische Studien, 
vol. xvi, p. 259 ff, and vol. xvii, p. 43 ff. The Sutrakrztanga 
is probably the older of the two, as it is the second Ahga, 
and the Angas obtain the foremost rank among the canonical 
books of the <7ainas, while the Uttaradhyayana, the first 
Mulasutra, belongs to the last section of the Siddhanta. 
According to the summary in the fourth Anga the object 
of the Sutrakrztanga is to fortify young monks against the 
heretical opinions of alien teachers, to confirm them in the 
right faith, and to lead them to the highest good. This 
description is correct on the whole, but not exhaustive, as 
will be seen by going over our table of contents. The 
work opens with the refutation of heretical doctrines, and 
the same object is again treated at greater length in the 



1 See my edition of the Kalpa Sutra, p. 119. 

1 Literally Six-owl. The number six refers to the six categories of the 
Vairfsbika. 

" Fart i, p. 390. Bat in the legend translated by Professor Leumann, 
1. c, p. 121, his Gdtra is called ATAaulu. 
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First Lecture of the Second Book. It is followed in the 
First Book by Lectures on a holy life in general, on the 
difficulties a monk has to overcome, especially the tempta- 
tions thrown in his way, the punishment of the unholy, and 
the praise of Mahavtra as the standard of righteousness. 
Then come some Lectures on cognate subjects. The Second 
Book, which is almost entirely in prose, treats of similar 
subjects, but without any apparent connection of its parts. 
It may therefore be considered as supplementary, and as 
a later addition to the First Book. The latter was appa- 
rently intended as a guide for young monks 1 . Its form, 
too, seems adapted to this purpose ; for it lays some claim 
to poetical art in the variety of the metres employed, and 
in the artificial character of some verses. It may, therefore, 
be considered as the composition of one author, while the 
Second Book is a collection of tracts which treat on the 
subjects discussed in the first. 

The Uttaradhyayana resembles the Sutrakn'tanga with 
regard to its object and part of the subjects treated j but it 
is of greater extent than the original part of the Sutra- 
krrtanga, and the plan of the work is carried out with more 
skill. Its intention is to instruct a young monk in his 
principal duties, to commend an ascetic life by precepts 
and examples, to warn him against the dangers in his 
spiritual career, and to give some theoretical information. 
The heretical doctrines are only occasionally alluded to, 
not fully discussed ; apparently the dangers expected from 
that quarter grew less in the same measure as time advanced 
and the institutions of the sect were more firmly established. 
Of more importance to a young monk seems to have been 
an accurate knowledge of animate and inanimate things, as 
a rather long treatise on this subject has been added at the 
end of the book. — Though there is an apparent plan in the 
selection and arrangement of the single Lectures, still it is 
open to doubt whether they were all composed by one 

1 According to an old tradition (see Indische Stadien, vol. xvi, p. 2*3) 
the SutxakrftSnga is studied in the fourth year after the ordination of a monk. 
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author, or only selected from the traditional literature, 
written or oral, which among the Gainas, as everywhere 
else, must have preceded the formation of a canon. I am 
inclined to adopt the latter alternative, because there is 
a greater variety of treatment and style in the different 
parts than seems compatible with the supposition of one 
author, and because a similar origin must be assumed for 
many works of the present canon. 

At what time the works under discussion were composed 
or brought into their present shape is a problem which 
cannot be satisfactorily solved. As, however, the reader of 
the present volume will naturally expect the translator to 
give expression to his personal conviction on this point, 
I give my opinion with all reserve, viz. that most parts, 
tracts, or treatises of which the canonical books consist, 
are old ; that the redaction of the Angas took place at an 
early period (tradition places it under Bhadrabahu) ; that 
the other works of the Siddhanta were collected in course 
of time, probably in the first centuries before our era, and 
that additions or alterations may have been made in the 
canonical works till the time of their first edition under 
Devardhiganin (980 A.V.=454 A.D.) 

I have based my translation of the Uttaradhyayana 
and Sutrakrztanga on the text adopted by the oldest com- 
mentators I could consult. This text differs little from that 
of the MSS. and the printed editions. I had prepared 
a text of my own from some MSS. at my disposal, and 
this has served to check the printed text. 

The Calcutta edition of the Uttaradhyayana (Sawvat 1936 
= 1879 A.D.) contains, besides a Guzerati gloss, the Sutra- 
dipika of Lakshmivallabha, pupil of Lakshm!kirtiga»in of 
the Kharatara Gakkka.. Older than this commentary is 
the 71ka of Devfindra, which I have made my principal 
guide. It was composed in Samvat 1179 or 11*3 A.D., 
and is confessedly an abstract from .Santya^arya's VWtti, 
which I have not used. But I have had at my disposal 
an illuminated old MS. of the Avaluri, belonging to the 
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Strassburg University Library. This work is apparently 
an abstract from the VWtti of .Santya^arya, as in a great 
many passages it almost verbally agrees with Devfindra's 
work. 

The Bombay edition of the SutrakrMnga (Sawrvat 1936 
or 1880 A. D.) contains three commentaries: (1) Silaiika's 
71ka, in which is incorporated Bhadrabahu's Niryukti. 
This is the oldest commentary extant ; but it was not with- 
out predecessors, as .Silanka occasionally alludes to old 
commentators. .Silanka lived in the second half of the 
ninth century A. D., as he is said to have finished his com- 
mentary on the A&lranga Sutra in the Saka. year 798 or 
876 A. D. (2) The Dipika, an abstract from the last by 
Harshakula, which was composed in Sawvat 1583 or 151 7 
A. D. I have also used a MS. of the Dipika in my possession. 
(3) Plrairandra's Balavabddha, a Guzerati gloss. — My prin- 
cipal guide was, of course, .Silanka ; when he and Harsha- 
kula agree, I refer to them in my notes as the ' commen- 
tators;' I name .Silanka when his remark in question has 
been omitted by Harshakula, and I quote the latter when 
he gives some original matter of interest. I may add that 
one of my MSS. is covered with marginal and interlinear 
glosses which have now and then given me some help in 
ascertaining the meaning of the text. 

H. JACOBI. 
Bonn: 
November, 1894. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE. 

I may here add a remark on the Parable of the Three Merchants, 
see p. 29 f., which agrees with Matthew xxv. 14 and Luke xix. 11. 
It seems, however, to have had a still greater resemblance to the 
version of the parable in The Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
as will appear from the following passage from Eusebius' Theo- 
phania (ed. Migne's Patrologia Graeca, iv. 155), translated by 
Nicholson, The Gospel according to the Hebrews (London, 1879) : 
'The Gospel, which comes to us in Hebrew characters, has 
directed the threat not against the hider, but against the abandoned 
liver. For it has included three servants, one which devoured the 
substance with harlots and flute-women, one which multiplied, and 
one which hid the talent: one was accepted, one only blamed, 
and one shut up in prison.' I owe this quotation to my colleague 
Arnold Meyer. 

Taking into consideration (1) that the Gaina version contains 
only the essential elements of the parable, which in the Gospels 
are developed into a full story ; and (2) that it is expressly stated 
in the Uttaridhyayana VII, 15 that 'this parable is taken from 
common life,' I think it probable that the Parable of the Three 
Merchants was invented in India, and not in Palestine. 

H.J. 
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FIRST LECTURED 



ON DISCIPLINE. 




I shall explain in due order the discipline of a 
houseless monk, who has got rid of all worldly ties. 
Listen to me. (i) 

A monk who, on receiving an order 1 from his 
superior 2 , walks up to him, watching his nods and 
motions, is called well-behaved. (2) 

But a monk who, on receiving an order from his 
superior, does not walk up to him, being insubor- 
dinate and inattentive, is called ill-behaved. (3) 

As a bitch with sore ears is driven away every- 

1 A»£-nidd8sa-kare\ Ag8& is the order itself; nird&ra, the 
assent to it. 

* The original has the plural instead of the singular. It takes 
great liberties in this respect, and the commentators constantly 
call to help a vaianavyatyaya or lingavyatyaya, exchange of 
number or gender, as the case may be. It is impossible in the 
translation to follow the original in this respect, and useless to note 
all such grammatical blunders. The conclusion we may draw from 
them is that in the spoken language many grammatical forms which 
in the literary language continued to be used, were on the point of 
dying out or had already actually become obsolete. I am almost 
sure that the vernacular of the time when the Sutras were composed 
began to drop the distinction between the singular and plural in 
the verb. It was, however, artificially revived in the literary M£ha- 
rdsh/rf of later days. 

[45] B 
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where, thus a bad, insubordinate, and talkative 
(pupil) is turned out (4) 

As a pig leaves a trough filled with grain to feed 
on faeces, so a brute (of a man) turns away from 
virtue, and takes to evil ways. (5) 

Hearing a man thus compared to a dog and a pig, 
he who desires his own welfare, should adhere to 
good conduct. (6) 

Therefore be eager for discipline, that you may 
acquire righteousness; a son of the wise 1 , who 
desires liberation 2 , will not be turned away from 
anywhere. (7) 

One should always be meek, and not be talkative 
in the presence of the wise; one should acquire 
valuable knowledge, and avoid what is worthless. (8) 

When reprimanded a wise man should not be 
angry, but he should be of a forbearing mood ; he 
should not associate, laugh, and play with mean 
men. (9) 

He should do nothing mean 3 , nor talk much; 
but after having learned his lesson, he should 
meditate by himself. (10) 



1 Buddhaputta. Buddha is here and in the sequel explained 
by fiHrya, teacher. The word is in the crude form, not in the 
inflected form, as the nominative would not suit the metre. 
Liberties of this kind are frequently met with in our text 

* Ni6ga//Ai = niydgarthin. It is always explained and 
usually means mfikshSrthin. But here and in verse 20 niydga 
has perhaps its common meaning: appointment, order. In that 
case we must translate : he who waits for an order. 

* .ATant/aliya, literally, he should not demean himself like 
a K&tid&la. The commentators, however, divide the word in 
k&nda, violent, hot, and altka, untrue, false. This explanation is 
too artificial to be accepted, though the meaning comes to the 
same thing. 
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If he by chance does anything mean, he should 
never deny it, but if he has done it, he should say : 
' I have done it ; ' if he has not done it, ' I have not 
done it/ (i i) 

He should not, in every case, wait for the express 
command (of the teacher) like an unbroken horse 
for the whip (of the rider), but like a broken horse 
which sees the whip (of the rider) he should commit 
no evil act. (12) 

Disobedient, rough speaking, ill-behaved pupils 
will exasperate even a gentle teacher; but those 
will soon win even a hot-tempered teacher who 
humour him and are polite. (13) 

He should not speak unasked, and ' asked he 
should not tell a lie ; he should not give way to his 
anger, and bear with indifference pleasant and un- 
pleasant occurrences. (14) 

Subdue your Self, for the Self is difficult to sub- 
due ; if your Self is subdued, you will be happy 
in this world and in the next. (15) 

Better it is that I should subdue my Self by self- 
control and penance, than be subdued by others 
with fetters and corporal punishment (16) 

He should never do anything disagreeable to the 
wise 1 , neither in words nor deeds, neither openly 
nor secretly. (17) 

He should not (sit) by the side of the teacher, 
nor before him, nor behind him; he should not 
touch (the teacher's) thigh with his own, nor answer 
his call from the couch. (18) 

A well-behaved monk should not sit on his hams 2 , 

1 Buddbi»a0», L e. the superiors. 

* Palhatthiyi = paryastikS: so that his clothes cover his 
knees and shanks. 

B 2 
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nor cross his arms 1 , nor stretch out his legs, nor 
stand (too) close to his teacher. (19) 

If spoken to by the superior, he should never 
remain silent, but should consider it as a favour; 
asking for his command 2 , he should always politely 
approach his teacher. (20) 

If the teacher speaks little or much, he should 
never grow impatient; but an intelligent pupil 
should rise from his seat and answer (the teacher's) 
call modestly and attentively. (21) 

He should never ask a question when sitting 
on his stool or his bed, but rising from his seat 8 
and coming near, he should ask him with folded 
hands. (22) 

When a pupil who observes the above rules of 
conduct, questions the teacher about the sacred text, 
its meaning, or both, he should deliver it according 
to tradition. (23) 

A monk should avoid untruth, nor should he 
speak positively (about future things, his plans, &c) ; 
he should avoid sinful speech, and always keep free 
from deceit. (24) 

He should not tell anything sinful or meaningless 4 



1 Pakshapitt</a. 

1 Niyaga/Mi or nidga/Mi. The commentator explains it, as 
in verse 7, by ' desiring liberation/ 

' Ukku</u6. The commentator explains it by muktasanaA, 
karanataA padapu^ManadigataA. 

4 In illustration of this the commentator (D6vSndra) quotes the 
following verse: fisha bandhylsutd y&ti khapushpakritajSkharaA 1 
mrigatrrshndmbhasi snStaA rajamngadhanurdharaA 11 There goes 
the son of a barren woman, bearing a chaplet of sky-flowers, 
having bathed in the water of a fata morgana, and carrying a bow 
made of a hare's horn. 
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or hurtful, neither for his own sake nor for anybody 
else's, nor without such a motive. (25). 

In barbers' shops 1 or houses, on the ground separat- 
ing two houses, or on the highway a single monk 
should not stand with a single woman, nor should 
he converse with her. (26) 

Any instruction the wise ones * may give me in 
a kind or a rough way, I shall devotedly accept, 
thinking that it is for my benefit. (27) 

(The teacher's) instruction, his manner of giving 
it, and his blaming evil acts are considered blissful 
by the intelligent, but hateful by the bad monk. (28) 

Wise, fearless monks consider even a rough 
instruction as a benefit, but the fools hate it, though 
it produces patience and purity of mind. (29) 

He should occupy a low, firm seat, which does not 
rock ; seldom rising and never without a cause, he 
should sit motionless. (30) 

At the right time a monk should sally forth, and 
he should return at the right time ; avoiding to do 
anything out of time, he should do what is appro- 
priate for each period of the day. (31) 

A monk should not approach (dining people) 
sitting in a row, but should collect alms that are 
freely given ; having begged according to the sanc- 
tioned rules, he should eat a moderate portion at 
the proper time. (32) 

A monk should wait (for his alms) alone, not too 
far from other monks, nor too near them, but so 
that he is not seen by another party ; another monk 
should not pass him to get the start of him. (33) 

1 Samara, explained by the commentator barbers' shop or 
smithy, with the addition that it includes all places of low people. 
1 BuddbiA. 
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Neither boldly erect nor humbly bowing down, 
standing neither too close by nor too far off, a monk 
should accept permitted l food that was prepared for 
somebody else 2 . (34) 

In a place that is covered above and sheltered on 
all sides, where there are no living beings nor seeds, 
a monk should eat in company, restrained and 
undressed. (35) 

A monk should avoid as unallowed such food 
as is well dressed, or well cooked, or well cut, or 
such in which is much seasoning, or which is very 
rich, or very much flavoured, or much sweet- 
ened 8 . (36) 

(The teacher) takes delight in instructing a clever 
(pupil), just as the rider (in managing) a well-broken 
horse ; but he tires to instruct a foolish (pupil), just 
as the rider (tires to manage) an unbroken horse. (37) 

(A bad pupil thinks :) ' I get but knocks and boxes 
on the ear, hard words and blows ; ' and he believes 
a teacher who instructs him well, to be a malevolent 
man. (38) 

A good pupil has the best opinion (of his teacher), 
thinking that he treats him like his son or brother 
or a near relation * ; but a malevolent pupil imagines 
himself treated like a slave. (39) 

He should not provoke his teacher's anger, nor 

1 Phasuya, translated prasuka, and explained : free from living 
beings. 

* Parakarfa, prepared for the householder or some other 
person, but not for the monk himself. 

8 The translation of the terms in this verse is rather conjectural, 
notwithstanding the explanations in the commentary. 

* I translate according to the interpretation of the commentator, 
which is probably right ; but the text sets all rules of grammar 
at defiance. 
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should he himself grow angry ; he should not offend 
the teacher nor irritate him by proclaiming his 
faults 1 . (40) 

Perceiving the teacher's anger one should pacify 
him by kindness, appease him with folded hands, 
and promise not to do wrong again. (41) 

He who adopts the conduct which the wise ones 2 
have attained by their virtues and always practised, 
will not incur blame. (42) 

Guessing the teacher's thoughts and the purport 
of his words, one should express one's assent, and 
execute (what he desires to be done). (43) 

An excellent pupil needs no express directions, 
or he is (at least) quickly directed ; he always carries 
out his duties as he is told. (44) 

An intelligent man who has learned (the sacred 
texts) takes his duties upon himself 3 , and he be- 
comes renowned in the world; as the earth is the 
dwelling of all beings, so he will be a dwelling of 
all duties. (45) 

When the worthy teachers, who are thoroughly 
enlightened and from early times well versed in 
conduct*, are satisfied (with a pupil), they will make 
over to him their extensive and weighty 8 knowledge 
of the sacred texts. (46) 

His knowledge will be honoured, his doubts will 
be removed, he will gladden the heart of his teacher 

1 Literally, search for the goad. 
1 Buddha. 

* N am a ti, literally, bows down. 

* Puvvasamthuya = purvasawstuta. Besides the meaning 
rendered in my translation the commentator proposes another: 
already famous. 

* A/Miya = arthika, having an object or purpose, viz. mdksha; 
it is therefore frequendy rendered : leading to liberation. 
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by his good acts ; kept in safety by the performance 
of austerities and by meditation, being as it were 
a great light, he will keep the five vows. (47) 

Honoured by gods, Gandharvas, and men, he will, 
on leaving this body which consists of dirt and 
impurities, become either an eternal Siddha 1 , or a 
god of great power and small imperfections. (48) 

Thus I say 2 . 



SECOND LECTURE. 

ON TROUBLES 8 . 

long-lived (Cambusvamin) ! I (Sudharman)have 
heard the following Discourse * from the Venerable 
(Mahavlra) : 

Here 6 , forsooth, the Venerable Ascetic Mahavlra 
of the Ka^yapa Gdtra has declared twenty-two 
troubles which a monk must learn and know, bear 
and conquer, in order not to be vanquished by them 
when he lives the life of a wandering mendicant. 

1 I. e. a liberated or perfected soul. 

1 Ti b&mi = iti bravimi. These words serve to mark the end 
of every chapter in all canonical books; compare the Latin dixi. 

' Parisaha, that which may cause trouble to an ascetic, and 
which must be cheerfully borne. 

4 The commentator (DSvfindra) says that when Mahivtra spoke, 
he was understood by all creatures, whatever was their language. 
He quotes the following verse : devS dSvta* nara niriw jabariu 
£ipi fibartw 1 tiryadio pi £a tairasktm m£nirg bhagavadgiram ll The 
gods, men, Sabaras, and animals took the language of the Lord 
for their own. Cf. Acts ii. n. 

1 I. e. in our creed or religion. This is generally the meaning 
of the word iha, here, opening a sentence. 
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These, then, are the twenty-two troubles declared 
by the Venerable Ascetic MahAvlra, which a monk 
must learn and know, bear and conquer, in order 
not to be vanquished by them when he lives the 
life of a wandering mendicant : 

i. digawiAa (fugupsa)-parlsaha, hunger; 

2. pivasa (pipasa)-p., thirst; 

3. slya (rtta)-p., cold; 

4. usi»a (ush«a)-p., heat; 

5. dawsamasaya (daflwamaJaka)-p., gad-flies, 
and gnats 1 ; 

6. a£61a-p., nakedness 2 ; 

7. arati-p., to be discontented with the objects of 
control. 

8. itthl (strl)-p., women; 

9. >feariy4 (>fetrya)-p., erratic life ; 

10. nislhiya (naishedhikl)-p., place for study; 

11. se^fa (*ayya)-p., lodging; 

12. akk6sa (akr6.ya)-p., abuse; 

13. vaha (vadha)-p., corporal punishment; 

14. £-aya#a (yaiana)-p., to ask for something; 

15. alabha-p., to be refused; 

16. r6ga-p., illness ; 

17. ta«a-phasa (trowaspawa), pricking of grass; 

18. /-alla-p., dirt ; 

19. sakkarapurakkara (satkarapura^kara)-p., 
kind and respectful treatment; 

20. panna (pra^»A)-p., understanding; 

21. annana (agn&na.)-p., ignorance ; 

22. sammatta (samyaktva)-p., righteousness. 



1 This is to include all biting or stinging insects, as lice, &c. 
* This is binding on the Ginakalpikas only, not on common 
monks. 
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1 The enumeration of the troubles has been de- 
livered by the Ka\ryapa 2 , I shall explain them to 
you in due order. Listen to me. (i) 

1. Though his body be weakened by hunger, a 
monk who is strong (in self-control) and does penance, 
should not cut or cause another to cut (anything to 
be eaten), nor cook it or cause another to cook it (2) 

Though emaciated like the joint of a crow's (leg) 
and covered with a network of veins, he should 
know the permitted measure of food and drink, 
and wander about with a cheerful mind. (3) 

2. Though overcome by thirst, he should drink 
no cold water, restrained by shame and aversion 
(from forbidden things) ; he should try to get dis- 
tilled 8 water. (4) 

Wandering about on deserted ways, in pain, 
thirsty, with dry throat, and distressed, he should 
bear this trouble (of thirst). (5) 

3. If a restrained, austere ascetic occasionally 
suffers from cold on his wanderings, he should not 
walk beyond the (prescribed) time, remembering the 
teaching of the G'ma. (6) 

' I have no shelter and nothing to . cover my 
skin, therefore I shall make a fire to warm myself;' 
such a thought should not be entertained by a 
monk. (7) 



1 The preceding part of this lecture is in prose, the rest is in 
sl&ka.. The numbers placed before the verses refer to the above 
enumeration of the troubles. It will be seen that two stanzas 
are allotted to each of them. 

* I. e. Mahivtra, who belonged to the Gdtra of Klryapa. 

* Viga</a = vikrt'ta. It means water which by boiling or 
some other process has become so changed that it may be regarded 
as lifeless. 
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4. If he suffers from the heat of hot things, or 
from the heat of his body, or from the heat of 
summer, he should not lament the loss of com- 
fort (8) 

A wise man, suffering from heat, should not long 
for a bath, or pour water over his body, or fan 
himself. (9) 

5. Suffering from insects a great sage remains 
undisturbed. As an elephant at the head of the 
battle kills the enemy, so does a hero (in self- 
control conquer the internal foe). (10) 

He should not scare away (insects), nor keep 
them off, nor be in the least provoked to passion by 
them. Tolerate living beings, do not kill them, 
though they eat your flesh and blood. (11) 

6. ' My clothes being torn, I shall (soon) go naked,' 
or ' I shall get a new suit ; ' such thoughts should 
not be entertained by a monk. (12) 

At one time he will have no clothes, at another he 
will have some ; knowing this to be a salutary rule, 
a wise (monk) should not complain about it. (13) 

7. A houseless and poor monk who wanders 
from village to village may become tired of ascetic 
life : he should bear this trouble. (14) 

A sage should turn away from this discontent ; 
he should wander about free from sins, guarded in 
himself, a tabernacle (as it were) of the Law, doing 
no actions, and perfectly passionless. (15) 

8. In this world men have a natural liking for 
women ; he who knows (and renounces) them, will 
easily perform his duties as a 5"rama«a. (16) 

A wise man who knows that women are a slough, 
as it were, will get no harm from them, but will 
wander about searching for the Self. (17) 
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9. Alone, living on allowed food 1 , he should 
wander about, bearing all troubles, in a village or 
a town or a market-place or a capital. (18) 

Different (from other men) a monk should wander 
about, he should acquire no property ; but not being 
attached to householders, he should live without 
a fixed residence. (19) 

10. In a burial-place, or a deserted house, or 
below a tree he should sit down, alone, without 
moving, and he should not drive away any one. (20) 

Sitting there he should brave all dangers ; when 
seized with fear, he should not rise and go to some 
other place. (21) 

11. A monk who does penance and is strong 
(in self-control), will not be affected beyond measure 
by good or bad lodgings, but an evil-minded monk 
will. (22) 

Having obtained a good or bad lodging in an 
empty house *, he should stay there thinking: ' What 
does it matter for one night ? ' (23) 

12. If a layman abuses a monk, he should not 
grow angry against him ; because he would be like 
a child 8 , a monk should not grow angry. (24) 

If a monk hears bad words, cruel and rankling 
ones, he should silently overlook them, and not take 
them to heart. (25) 

13. A monk should not be angry if beaten, nor 
should he therefore entertain sinful thoughts; know- 
ing patience to be the highest good, a monk should 
meditate on the Law. (26) 



1 LidAa.; see also note on XVII, 2. 
1 I. e. in which there are no women. 
* Or like an ignorant man, bala. 
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If somebody strikes a restrained, resigned .Sramawa 
somewhere, he should think : ' I have not lost my 
life.' (27) 

14. It will always cause difficulties to a houseless 
monk to get everything by begging, and nothing 
without begging. (28) 

The hand (of the giver) is not always kindly 
stretched out to a monk when he is on his begging 
tour ; but he should not think that it would be 
better to live as a householder. (29) 

15. He should beg food from the householder 
when his dinner is ready; a wise man should not 
care whether he gets alms or not. (30) 

' I get nothing to-day, perhaps I shall get some- 
thing to-morrow ; ' a monk who thinks thus, will not 
be grieved by his want of success. (31) 

16. If any misfortune 1 happens and he suffers 
pain, he should cheerfully steady his mind, and bear 
the ills that attack him. (32) 

He should not long for medical treatment, but 
he should continue to search for the welfare of his 
soul ; thus he will be a true Sramana. by neither 
acting himself nor causing others to act. (33) 

17. When a naked, rough, restrained ascetic lies 
on the grass, his body will be hurt. (34) 

In the sun his pain will grow insupportable; 
still a monk, though hurt by the grass, will not 
use clothes 2 . (35) 

18. When by the heat of summer his body sweats 
and is covered with dirt and dust, a wise monk 
should not lament his loss of comfort. (36) 



1 Viz. if he falls sick. 

1 Tantu^a, what is manufactured from threads. 
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He should bear (all this), waiting for the destruc- 
tion of his Karman \ (and practising) the noble, 
excellent Law; he should carry the filth on his 
body till he expires. (37) 

19. It may be that a gentleman salutes a monk, 
or rises from his seat on his approach, or invites 
him (to accept alms in his house) : a monk should 
evince no predilection for men of this sort, who 
show him such marks of respect. (38) 

Not resentful, having few wants, begging from 
strangers, and not being dainty, a wise man should 
not long for pleasant things, nor be sorry afterwards 
(for not having got them). (39) 

20. ' Forsooth, in bygone times I have done 
actions productive of ignorance, for I do not 
remember them when asked by anybody any- 
where 2 .' (40) 

'Afterwards, however, actions productive of ignor- 
ance take effect.' Therefore comfort yourself, know- 
ing the consequences of actions. (41) 

21. 'It was of no use to turn away from the lust 
of the senses and to live restrainedly, for I do not 
properly recognise good and bad things.' (42) 

' Though in practising austerities and religious 
observances I live according to strict rules, still 
the hindrances to knowledge will not go off.' (43) 

22. A monk should not think : ' There is, indeed, 
no life to come, nor an exalted state to be acquired 
by penances ; in short, I have been deceived.' (44) 

A monk should not think : ' Those lied who said 
that there were, are, and will be £inas.' (45) 

1 Nir^arS. 

* The commentators refer the word 'anywhere' to the place 
or object of the former actions. 
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All these troubles have been declared by the 
Klyyapa. A monk should not be vanquished 
by them, when attacked by any anywhere. 

Thus I say. 



THIRD LECTURE. 

THE FOUR REQUISITES. 

Four things of paramount value are difficult to 
obtain here by a living being: human birth, in- 
struction in the Law, belief in it, and energy in 
self-control. (1) 

I. The universe is peopled by manifold creatures, 
who are, in this Sawsara, born in different families 
and castes for having done various actions. (2) 

Sometimes they go to the world of the gods, 
sometimes to the hells, sometimes they become 
Asuras in accordance with their actions. (3) 

Sometimes they become Kshattriyas, or A!a»</alas 
and Bukkasas, or worms and moths, or (insects called) 
Kunthu 1 and ants. (4) 

Thus living beings of sinful actions, who are born 
again and again in ever-recurring births, are not 
disgusted with the Sawsara, but they are like 
warriors (never tired of the battle of life). (5) 

Living beings bewildered through the influence 
of their actions, distressed and suffering pains, 
undergo misery in non-human births. (6) 

But by the cessation of Karman, perchance, living 

1 About the Kunthu see below, Thirty-sixth Lecture, v. 138 
and note. 
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beings will reach in due time a pure state and be 
born as men. (7) 

II. And though they be born with a human body, 
it will be difficult for them to hear the Law, having 
heard which they will do penances, combat their 
passions and abstain from killing living beings. (8) 

III. And though, by chance, they may hear the 
Law, it will be difficult for them to believe in it ; many 
who are shown the right way, stray from it. (9) 

IV. And though they have heard the Law and 
believe in it, it is difficult for them to fulfill it 
strenuously ; many who approve of the religion, 
do not adopt it. (10) 

Having been born as a man, having heard the Law, 
believing in it, and fulfilling it strenuously, an ascetic 
should restrain himself and shake off sinfulness. (11) 

The pious obtain purity, and the pure stand firmly 
in the Law : (the soul afterwards) reaches the highest 
Nirva«a, being like unto a fire fed with ghee. (12) 

Leave off the causes of sin, acquire fame through 
patience ! (A man who acts up to this) will rise to the 
upper regions after having left this body of clay. (13) 

The Yakshas who are gifted with various virtues, 
(live in the heavenly regions, situated) one above 
the other, shining forth like the great luminaries, 
and hoping never to descend thence. (14) 

Intent on enjoying divine pleasures and changing 
their form at will, they live in the upper Kalpa 
heavens many centuries of former 1 years. (15) 

1 One 'former' (purva) year consists of 7,560 millions of 
common years. The idea that years were longer when the world 
was still young, is apparently suggested by the experience which 
everybody will have made, that a year seemed to us an enormously 
long time when we were young, and the same space of time 
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The Yakshas, having remained there according to 
their merit, descend thence at the expiration of their 
life and are born as men. 

Men are of ten kinds. (16) 

Fields and houses, gold, cattle, slaves and servants : 
where these four goods, the causes of pleasure, are 
present, in such families he is born 1 . (17) 

He will have friends and relations, be of good 
family, of fine complexion, healthy, wise, noble, 
famous, and powerful. (18) 

After having enjoyed, at their proper time, the 
unrivalled pleasures of human life, he will obtain true 
knowledge by his pure religious merit acquired in 
a former life. (19) 

appears to us shorter and shorter as we advance in life. A similar 
analogy with our life has probably caused the belief in the four 
ages of the world, shared by the Hindus and the ancients. For 
does not childhood to most of us appear the happiest period of our 
life, and youth better still than the time of full-grown manhood ? 
As in retrospect our life appears to us, so primitive man imagines 
the life of the world to have been : the first age was the best and 
the longest, and the following ages grew worse and worse, and 
became shorter at the same time. This primitive conceit was by 
the ancients combined with the conceit of the year, so that the four 
ages were compared with the four seasons of the year. Something 
similar seems to have happened in India, where, however, there 
are three or six seasons. For the G'ainas seem to have originally 
divided one Eon into six minor periods. Now the year was 
frequendy compared to a wheel, and this second metaphor was 
worked out by the Gainas. They named the six minor periods 
aras, literally spokes of a wheel, and divided the whole Eon into 
one descending part (of the wheel), avasarpi«i, and one rising 
part, utsarpiwf. These Avasarpi»fs and Utsarpiwis are probably 
a later improvement, and the Eon originally contained but six Aras. 
But if there were indeed twelve Aras from the beginning, they must 
have been suggested by the twelve months of the year. 

1 This is the first of the ten kinds of men mentioned above ; the 
remaining nine are enumerated in the following verse. 

[45] c 
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Perceiving that the four requisites are difficult to 
obtain, he will apply himself to self-control, and 
when by penances he has shaken off the remnant of 
Karman, he will become an eternal Siddha. (20) 

Thus I say. 



FOURTH LECTURE. 

IMPURITY. 

You cannot prolong your life \ therefore be not 
careless ; you are past help when old age approaches. 
Consider this : what (protection) will careless people 
get, who kill living beings and do not exert them- 
selves? (1) 

Men who adhering to wrong principles acquire 
wealth by evil deeds, will lose it, falling into the 
snares (of their passions) and being held captive by 
their hatred. (2) 

As the burglar 2 caught in the breach of the wall 
perishes by the work the sinner himself had executed, 
thus people in this life and the next cannot escape 
the effect of their own actions. (3) 

If a man living in the Sawssara does an action for 
the sake of somebody else, or one by which he him- 

1 A similar expression is used in Sutrakrti&nga I, 2, 2, 21. 

' D£vendra relates two stories of burglars, one of which is 
supposed to be hinted at in the text. It comes to this. A burglar 
is caught, in the breach he had excavated, by the owner of the 
house, who takes hold of his feet protruding from the breach. But 
the burglar's companion tries to drag him out from the other 
side of the wall. In this position he is smashed by the upper part 
of the wall coming down. 
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self also profits, then, at the time of reaping the fruit 
of his actions, his relations will not act as true 
relations (i.e. will not come to his help). (4) 

Wealth will not protect a careless man in this 
world and the next. Though he had seen the right 
way, he does not see it, even as one in the dark 
whose lamp has suddenly been put out. (5) 

Though others sleep, be thou awake ! Like a wise 
man, trust nobody, but be always on the alert ; for 
dangerous is the time and weak the body. Be 
always watchful like a Bharuwda 1 bird ! (6) 

A monk should step carefully in his walk (i. e. in 
his life), supposing everything to be a snare for him. 
First he must bestow care on his life till he wins 
the stake (viz. enlightenment), and afterwards he 
should despise it, annihilating his sins. (7) 

By conquering his will, (a monk) reaches libera- 
tion, as a well-broken horse which is clad in harness 
(goes to battle). Be watchful in your young years ; 
for thereby a monk quickly obtains liberation. (8) 

' If he does not get (victory over his will) early, 
he will get it afterwards;' such reasoning 2 pre- 
supposes the eternity of human life. But such 
a man despairs when his life draws to its close, and 
the dissolution of his body approaches. (9) 

One cannot quickly arrive at discernment ; there- 
fore one should exert one's self, abstain from 
pleasures, understand the world, be impartial like 

1 Each of these birds has two necks and three legs. 

* Upama\ Literally translated : ' this is the comparison of those 
who contend that life is eternal.' The commentator gives a forced 
interpretation of the first part of the verse to bring about a com- 
parison. But the meaning ' comparison ' will not suit the context, 
the word must here mean : conclusion, reasoning. 

C 2 
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a sage, and guard one's self : (thus) never be care- 
less. (10) 

A >Srama»a who again and again suppresses the 
effects of delusion, and controls himself, will be 
affected in a rough way by external things ; but a 
monk should not hate them in his mind, (i i) 

External things weaken the intellect and allure 
many; therefore keep them out of your mind. 
Keep off delusion, remove pride, do not practise 
deceit, leave off greed. (12) 

Heretics who are impure and vain, are always 
subject to love and hate, and are wholly under the in- 
fluence (of their passions). Despising them as unholy 
men, desire virtues till the end of your life. (13) 

Thus I say. 



FIFTH LECTURE. 

DEATH AGAINST ONES WILL. 

In this ocean (of life) with its currents (viz. births) 
difficult to cross, one man has reached the opposite 
shore ; one wise man has given an answer to the 
following question. (1) 

These two ways of life ending with death have 
been declared: death with one's will, and death 
against one's will. (2) 

Death against one's will is that of ignorant men, 
and it happens (to the same individual) many times. 
Death with one's will is that of wise men, and at 
best ' it happens but once. (3) 

1 Viz. in the case of a Kevalin. Other sages die this death 
seven or eight times before reaching mukti. 
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Mahavira has (thus) described the first kind in 
which an ignorant man, being attached to pleasures, 
does very cruel actions. (4) 

A man attached to pleasures and amusements 
will be caught in the trap (of deceit). (He thinks) : 
' I never saw the next world, but I have seen 
with my own eyes the pleasures of this life.' (5) 

'The pleasures of this life are (as it were) 
in your hand, but the future ones are uncertain '. 
Who knows whether there is a next world or 
not?' (6) 

The fool boasts : ' I shall have the company of 
(most) men 2 .' But by his love of pleasures and 
amusements he will come to grief. (7) 

Then he begins to act cruelly against movable 
and immovable beings, and he kills living beings 
with a purpose or without. (8) 

An ignorant man kills, lies, deceives, calumniates, 
dissembles, drinks liquor, and eats meat, thinking 
that this is the right thing to do. (9) 

Overbearing in acts and words, desirous for wealth 
and women, he accumulates sins in two ways s , just 
as a young snake gathers dust (both on and in its 
body). (10) 

Then he suffers ill and is attacked by disease; 
and he is in dread of the next world when he 
reflects on his deeds. (11) 

I have heard of the places in hell, and of the 
destination of the sinner, where the fools who do 
cruel deeds will suffer violently. ( 1 2) 



1 K&lika, doubtful as regards the time when they will be enjoyed. 

* I.e. I shall do as people generally do, viz. enjoy pleasures. 

* Viz. By his acts and thoughts. 
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Then going to the place where he is to be born 
again according to his deeds, he feels remorse, as I 
have heard (from my teacher). (13) 

As a charioteer, who against his better judgment 
leaves the smooth highway and gets on a rugged 
road, repents when the axle breaks ; so the fool, who 
transgresses the Law and embraces unrighteousness, 
repents in the hour of death, like (the charioteer) 
over the broken axle. (14, 15) 

Then when death comes at last, the fool trembles 
in fear; he dies the 'death against one's will,' 
(having lost his chance) like a gambler vanquished 
by Kali. (16) 

Thus has been explained the fools' ' death against 
one's will ; ' now hear from me the wise men's 
' death with one's will ! ' (17) 

Full of peace and without injury to any one is, as 
I have heard (from my teachers), the death of the 
virtuous who control themselves and subdue their 
senses 1 . (18) 

(Such a death) does not fall to the lot of every 
monk, nor of every householder; for the morality 
of householders is of various character, and that of 
monks is not always good throughout. (19) 

Some householders are superior to some monks 
in self-control ; but the saints are superior to all 
householders in self-control. (20) 

Bark and skin (of a goat), nakedness, twisted 

1 Sam^ay&Kam vusimao = samyatanaw vajyavatSw. 
Vustmao is gen. sing., it is here used in juxtaposition with a word 
in gen. plur. Such an irregularity would of course be impossible 
in classical Prakrit, but the authors of metrical Gaina Sutras take 
such liberties with grammar that we must put up with any faulty 
expression, though it would be easy to correct it by a conjecture. 
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hair, baldness — these (outward tokens) will not save 
a sinful ascetic. (21) 

A sinner, though he be a mendicant (friar), will 
not escape hell ; but a pious man, whether monk or 
householder, ascends to heaven. (22) 

A faithful man should practise 1 the rules of con- 
duct for householders ; he should never neglect the 
Pdsaha fast 2 in both fortnights, not even for a single 
night. (23) 

When under such discipline he lives piously even 
as a householder, he will, on quitting flesh and 
bones 3 , share the world of the Yakshas. (24) 

Now a restrained monk will become one of the 
two: either one free from all misery or a god of 
great power. (25) 

To the highest regions, in due order, to those 
where there is no delusion, and to those which are 
full of light, where the glorious (gods dwell) — who 
have long life, great power, great lustre, who can 
change their shape at will, who are beautiful as on 
their first day, and have the brilliancy of many suns 
— to such places go those who are trained in self-con- 
trol and penance, monks or householders, who have 
obtained liberation by absence of passion. (26-28) 

Having heard (this) from the venerable men who 
control themselves and subdue their senses, the 
virtuous and the learned do not tremble in the 
hour of death. (29) 

1 Ka6«aphasae=k&ygnasprz'j<h,literally,touchwith his body. 

1 The Pdsaha of the (Tainas corresponds to the Updsatha of the 
Buddhists. Hoernle in note 87 of his translation of the Uvisaga 
Dasdo (Bibliotheca Indica) says of the Pdsaha : it is distinguished 
by the four abstinences (uvavasa) from food (ahara), bodily attentions 
(jarirasatkara), sexual intercourse (abrahma) and daily work (vyapara). 

* Literally, skin and joints. 
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A wise man having weighed (both kinds of death) 
and chosen the better one (taught in) the Law of 
Compassion, will become calm through patience, with 
an undisturbed mind (at the time of death). (30) 

When the right time (to prepare for death) has 
arrived, a faithful (monk) should in the presence 
(of his teacher) suppress all emotions (of fear or 
joy) and wait for the dissolution of his body. (31) 

When the time for quitting the body has come, 
a sage dies the ' death with one's will,' according to 
one of the three methods 1 . (32) 

Thus I say. 



SIXTH LECTURE. 

THE FALSE ASCETIC 2 . 

All men who are ignorant of the Truth are 
subject to pain ; in the endless Samsara they suffer 
in many ways. (1) 

Therefore a wise man, who considers well the 
ways that lead to bondage* and birth, should 

1 These three methods are (1) bhaktapratyakhyana, (2) ingi- 
tamara«a, (3) padapdpagamana. They are fully described in 
the A&rlnga Sutra I, 7, 8, 7 ff., see part i, p. 75 f. 

1 KhutWaganiyawMi^aw = Kshullakanirgranthfyam. 
Kshullaka originally means 'small, young,' but I do not see that 
the contents of this lecture support this translation, though the 
commentators would seem to favour it. 

8 Divendra here quotes the following Sanskrit verse : Kalatrani- 
gadam dattva na samtush/aA pra^apatiAi bhuyd*py apatyarupfiwa 
dadati galarrmkhalam. The creator was not satisfied when he 
had given (toman) the wife as a fetter, he added a chain round his 
neck in the form of children. 
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himself search for the truth, and be kind towards 
all creatures. (2) 

' Mother, father, daughter-in-law, brother, wife, 
and sons will not be able to help me, when I suffer 
for my own deeds V (3) 

This truth should be taken to heart 2 by a man 
of pure faith ; he should (therefore) cut off greed 
and love, and not hanker after his former con- 
nections. (4) 

Cows and horses, jewels and earrings, cattle, 
slaves and servants: all these (possessions) you 
must give up in order to obtain the power of 
changing your form at will. (5) 3 

Everything that happens to somebody, affects him 
personally ; therefore, knowing the creatures' love of 
their own self, do not deprive them of their life, but 
cease from endangering and combating them. (6) 

Seeing that to accept (presents) leads to hell, one 
should not accept even a blade of grass; only to 
preserve one's life * one should eat the food that is 
put in one's own alms-bowl. (7) 

Here some are of opinion that they will be 
delivered from all misery by merely attending the 
teacher*, without abstaining from sins. (8) 

1 This verse recurs in Sutrakrz'tanga I, 9, 5. 

* Sapehae pase = svaprekshayi pajyet, he should look at 
it with his mind or reflectively. However sapehae is usually the 
absolute participle samprekshya. The meaning is the same in 
both cases. 

* Some MSS. insert here the following verse : ' Movables and 
immovables, corn, and furniture can not deliver a man from pain, 
who is suffering for bis deeds/ 

4 This is according to the commentators the meaning of the 
word d6gu«f kh\ = ^ugupsin. 

8 Ayariyaw viditta»a»». The commentator makes this out 
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Acknowledging the truth about bondage and 
liberation, but talking only, not acting (in accor- 
dance with these tenets), they seek comfort for 
themselves in mighty words. (9) 

Clever talking will not work salvation; how 
should philosophical instruction do it? Fools, 
though sinking lower and lower through their sins, 
believe themselves to be wise men. (10) 

They are (going) a long way in the endless Sa*«- 
sara; therefore looking out carefully one should 
wander about carefully 1 , (n) 

Choosing what is beyond and above (this world, 
viz. liberation), one should never desire (worldly 
objects), but sustain one's body only to be able to 
annihilate one's Karman. (12) 

Those will reap pains who, in thoughts, words, or 
acts, are attached to their body, to colours, and to 
forms. (13) 

Recognising the cause of Karman, one should 
wander about waiting for one's death ; (knowing) 
the permitted quantity of food and drink, one should 
eat (such food as has been) prepared (by the house- 
holders for their own consumption). (14) 

An ascetic should not lay by any store, not even 
so little as the grease (sticking to his alms-bowl) ; 
but as a bird with its plumage 2 , so he with his 
alms-bowl should wander about without desires. (15) 



to mean: by learning only what right conduct (4£arikam) is, 
without living up to it. But it is obvious that the author intends 
a censure upon the (Tdanamarga. 

1 As usual this phrase means : one should conduct one's self so 
as to commit no sin. 

* There is a pun in the original on the word patta, which 
means plumes (patra) and alms-bowl (patra). 
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Receiving alms in a manner to avoid faults \ and 
controlling one's self, one should wander about in 
a village (&c.) without a fixed residence; careful 
among the careless one should beg one's food. (16) 

Thus has spoken the Arhat Gn&triputra., the 
venerable native of Vaisalt 2 , who possesses the 
highest knowledge and who possesses the highest 
faith, who possesses (at the same time) the highest 
knowledge and the highest faith. (17) 

Thus I say. 



SEVENTH LECTURE. 

THE PARABLE OF THE RAM, ETC. 

As somebody, to provide for (the arrival of) 
a guest, brings up a young ram, gives it rice and 
gram 3 , and brings it up in his yard ; (1) 

Then when it is grown up and big, fat and of 
a large belly, fattened and of a plump body, it is 
ready for the guest. (2) 

As long as no guest comes, the poor (animal) 
lives ; but as soon as a guest arrives, its head is cut 
off, and it is eaten. (3) 

As this ram is well treated for the sake of 



1 This isthe£sha»4samiti. On the samitis see below, Twelfth 
Lecture, 2. 

* V£sali£ = Vauralika. See my remarks on this statement in 
part i, introduction, p. xi, and Hoernle's notes in his translation 
of the Uv&saga Das&o, p. 3 fF. 

* Yavasa, explained by mudgamashidi. Mutton of gram- 
fed sheep is greatly appreciated in India. 
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a guest, even so an ignorant, great sinner longs 
(as it were) for life in hell. (4) 

An ignorant man kills, tells lies, robs on the high- 
way, steals foreign goods, deceives, (always thinking 
of some one) whom he could plunder, the villain. (5) 

He is desirous of women and pleasures, he enters 
on undertakings and business, drinks liquor, eats 
meat, becomes strong, a subduer of foes. (6) 

He eats crisp goats' meat, his belly grows, and 
his veins swell with blood — but he gains nothing 
but life in hell, just as the ram is only fed to be 
killed for the sake of a guest (7) 

After having enjoyed pleasant seats, beds, car- 
riages, riches, and pleasures, after having squan- 
dered his wealth which he had so much trouble in 
gaining, and after having committed many sins, he 
will, under the burden of his Karman, and believing 
only in the visible world, be grieved in the hour of 
death like the ram 1 at the arrival of a guest (8, 9) 

Then the sinner who has been killing living 
beings, at the end of his life falls from his state 2 , 
and against his will he goes to the world of the 
Asuras, to the dark place. (10) 

As a man for the sake of one Kakinl s (risks and) 
loses a thousand (Karsh4pa«as), or as the king lost 
his kingdom (and life) by eating a mango-fruit which 
he was strictly forbidden (by his physician) 4 : (11) 

1 Aya = a^a, literally goat. 

* A'uya = kyuta is said of one who is bom after his death in 
a lower sphere than that in which he lived before. 

' According to the commentators the eightieth part of a rupee. 

4 The commentators relate 'old stories' to explain allusions 
in the text; they will, however, be intelligible withbut further 
comment, though I do not contend that those stories were not 
really old and known to the author of the Sutra. 
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Even so are human pleasures compared with the 
pleasures of the gods : divine life and pleasures sur- 
pass (the former) a thousand times and more. (12) 

Those endowed with excellent knowledge live 
many nayutas l of years; so great a loss suffer the 
fools in a life of less than a hundred years ! (13) 

Three merchants set out on their travels, each 
with his capital; one of them gained there much, 
the second returned with his capital, and the third 
merchant came home after having lost his capital. 
This parable * is taken from common life ; learn (to 
apply it) to the Law. (14, 15) 

The capital is human life, the gain is heaven; 
through the loss of that capital man must be born 
as a denizen of hell or a brute animal. (16) 

These are the two courses open to the sinner; 
they consist in misery, as corporal punishment, &c. ; 
for the slave to his lusts 3 has forfeited human life 
and divine life. (17) 

Having once forfeited them, he will have to 
endure these two states of misery ; it will be 

1 A nayuta or niyuta is equal to 

49,786,136,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. 
It is derived in the following way : 

1 purvanga = 8,400,000 
1 purva = 8,400,000 purvingas. 

1 nayutanga = 8,400,000 purvas. 
1 nayuta = 8,400,000 nayutangas. 
* This parable closely corresponds to Matth.xxv. 14, Luke xix. 1 1. 
I need not here discuss the problems raised by this coincidence 
since they will, as I hear, be fully treated by Herr HQttemann, 
a pupil of Professor Leumann of Strassburg. 

' L6Iayasa<?/5e = lolatajraMa. The commentator takes 
161a t a for Id la and makes the word a karmadharaya. I think 
that the word ja/Aa which originally means 'one who deceives 
others ' fa used here in the sense ' one who deceives himself.' 
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difficult for him to attain an upward course 1 for 
a long time to come. (18) 

Considering what is at stake, one should weigh 
(the chances of) the sinner and of the virtuous man 
(in one's mind). 

He who brings back his capital, is (to be com- 
pared to) one who is born again as a man. (19) 

Those men who through the exercise of various 
virtues 2 become pious householders, will be born 
again as men; for all beings will reap the fruit 
of their actions. (20) 

But he who increases his capital, is (to be com- 
pared to) one who practises eminent virtues; the 
virtuous, excellent man cheerfully attains the state 
of gods 8 . (21) 

When one thus knows that a (virtuous) monk or 
householder will be gladdened (by his gain), how, 
then, should a man, whilst he is losing (his chance), 
not be conscious of his losing it? (22) 

As a drop of water at the top of a blade of Kuxa- 
grass dwindles down to naught when compared 
with the ocean, so do human pleasures when com- 
pared with divine pleasures. (23) 

The pleasures in this very limited life of men are 
like (the water at) the top of a blade of Kusa-grass; 
for the sake of what will a man not care to gain and 



1 I. e. birth as a man or a god. 

3 Siksha. The commentator quotes the following passage 
in Prakrit: Souls gain human birth through four causes : (t) a kind 
disposition (prakr/tibhadrata), (2) love of discipline (prakr*- 
tivinftata), (3) compassion (sanukroxanata), and (4) want of 
envy (amatsarita). 

9 For a higher rank than that of a god, e. g. that of a KSvalin, 
cannot, in the present state of the world, be attained. 
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to keep (so precious a good which he risks to 
lose)? (24) 

He who has not renounced pleasure, will miss 
his aim (i.e. the true end of his soul); for though he 
has been taught the right way, he will go astray 
again and again. (25) 

But he who has renounced pleasure, will not miss 
his aim; (he will think): I have learned that, by 
getting rid of this vile body, I shall become 
a god. (26) 

He will be born among men where there is 
wealth, beauty, glory, fame, long life, and eminent 
happiness. (27) 

See the folly of the sinner who practises un- 
righteousness : turning away from the Law, the 
great sinner will be born in hell. (28) 

See the wisdom of the wise man who follows 
the true Law : turning away from unrighteousness, 
the virtuous man will be born as a god. (29) 

A wise man weighs in his mind the state of 
the sinner and that of the virtuous man; quitting 
the state of the sinner, a sage realises that of the 
virtuous. (30) 

Thus I say. 



EIGHTH LECTURE. 

kapila's verses 1 . 

By what acts can I escape a sorrowful lot in 
this unstable ineternal Sa/wsara, which is full of 
misery ? (1) 

1 This lecture is ascribed to Kapila. According to an old story, 
told in the commentary, he was the son of Klsyapa, a Brahman 
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Quitting your former connections place your 
affection on nothing; a monk who loves not even 
those who love him, will be freed from sin and 
hatred. (2) 

Then the best of sages, who is exempt from 



of Kaufambt, and his wife Yaxi. When Klryapa died, his place 
was given to another man. His wife then sent her boy to 
.Sravastf to study under Indradatta, a friend of his father's. That 
man was willing to instruct the boy, and procured him board and 
lodging in a rich merchant's house. Kapila, however, soon fell in 
love with the servant-girl who was appointed to his service. Once, 
at a festival kept by her caste, the girl in tears told him that she 
could not take part in the festivity as she had no money to buy 
ornaments. To get some she asked him to go to Dhana, 
a merchant, who used to give two pieces of gold to the man 
who saluted him first in the morning. Accordingly Kapila set 
out in the night, but was taken up by the police and brought 
before the king, PrasSna^it. The student made a clear breast 
before the king, who was so pleased with him that he promised to 
give him whatever he should ask. Kapila went in the garden 
to consider what he should ask; and the more he thought about it, 
the more he raised the sum which he believed he wanted, till it came 
to be ten thousand millions. But then, all of a sudden, the light 
came upon him ; he began to repent of the sinful life he had led up 
to that time, and tearing out his hair he became a Svayamsambuddha. 
Returning to the king, he pronounced verse 17: The more you 
get, &c, and giving him the Dharmalabha, he went his way. He 
practised austerities and acquired superior knowledge, by dint 
of which he came to know that in a wood, eighteen leagues from 
Ra^agnba, lived a gang of five hundred robbers, under a chief Bala- 
bhadra. These men, he knew, would become converts to the right 
faith ; accordingly he went to the wood where they lived. He was 
made prisoner, and brought before the leader of the robbers. To 
have some fun out of him they ordered him to dance, and on his 
objecting that there was none to play up, they all clapped their 
hands to beat the time. He then sang the first stanza of this 
lecture, by which some robbers were converted, and he continued 
to sing, repeating this stanza after each following verse (as dhruva), 
till at last all the robbers were converted. 
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delusion and possesses perfect knowledge and faith, 
speaks for the benefit and eternal welfare, and for 
the final liberation of all beings. (3) 

All fetters (of the soul), and all hatred, every- 
thing of this kind, should a monk cast aside; he 
should not be attached to any pleasures, examining 
them well and taking care of himself. (4) 

A stupid, ignorant sinner who never fixes his 
thoughts on the soul's benefit and eternal welfare, 
but sinks down through hatred and the temptation 
of lust, will be ensnared as a fly is caught on 

glue * ty 

It is difficult to cast aside the pleasures of life, 

weak men will not easily give them up ; but there 
are pious ascetics (sadhu) who get over the im- 
passable (Sa*«sara) as merchants cross the sea. (6) 

Some there are who call themselves .SYama»as, 
though they are like the beasts ignorant of (the 
prohibition of) killing living beings; the stupid 
sinners go to hell through their superstitious 
beliefs 1 . (7) 

One should not permit (or consent to) the killing 
of living beings ; then he will perhaps be delivered 
from all misery; thus have spoken the preceptors 
who have proclaimed the Law of ascetics. (8) 

A careful man who does not injure living beings, 
is called 'circumspect' (samita). The sinful Kar- 
man will quit him as water quits raised ground. (9) 

In thoughts, words, and acts he should do 



1 The commentator quotes the following words: brahmawe 
brahma»am alabhita, indraya kshattram, marudbhy6 vauya«, 
tapasl .rudram, and explains them : he who kills a Brahmawa will 
acquire Brahma knowledge. 

(♦5] D 
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nothing injurious to beings who people the world, 
whether they move or not (10) 

He should know what alms may be accepted, 
and should strictly keep these rules ; a monk should 
beg food only for the sustenance of life, and should 
not be dainty, (n) 

He should eat what tastes badly, cold food, old 
beans, Vakkasa Pulaga, and for the sustenance 
of his life he should eat Manghu (ground ba- 
dara). (12) 

Those who interpret the marks of the body, and 
dreams, and who know the foreboding changes in 
the body (angavidya) \ are not to be called .Srama- 
«as; thus the preceptors have declared. (13) 

Those who do not take their life under discipline, 
who cease from meditation and ascetic practices 9 , 
and who are desirous of pleasures, amusements, and 
good fare, will be born again as Asuras. (14) 

And when they rise (in another birth) from the 
world of the Asuras, they err about, for a long time, 
in the Saws&ra ; those whose souls are sullied by 
many sins, will hardly ever attain Bddhi. (15) 

And if somebody should give the whole earth to 
one man, he would not have enough ; so difficult 
is it to satisfy anybody. (16) 

The more you get, the more you want; your 
desires increase with your means. Though two 
mash as would do to supply your want, still you 
would scarcely think ten millions sufficient. (1 7) 



1 See the note on verse 17 of the Fifteenth Lecture. 

2 Samadhiyoga/4. Samadhi is concentration of the mind, 
and the ydgas are, in this connection, the operations (vyapira) 
of mind, speech, and body conducive to it. 
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Do not desire (women), those female demons 1 , 
on whose breasts grow two lumps of flesh, who 
continually change their mind, who entice men, and 
then make a sport of them as of slaves. (18) 

A houseless (monk) should not desire women, 
he should turn away from females; learning 
thoroughly the Law, a monk should strictly keep 
its rules. (19) 

This Law has been taught by Kapila of pure 
knowledge ; those who follow it, will be saved and 
will gain both worlds. (20) 

Thus I say. 



NINTH LECTURE. 

THE PRAVRAGYA OF KING NAMI 2 . 

After (Nami) had descended from the world of 
the gods, and had been born as a man, he put an 
end to the influence of delusion, and remembered 
his former birth. (1) 

Remembering his former birth, king Nami 

1 Rakshasfs in the original. 

* The Life of king Nami and his B6dhi is told in the com- 
mentary. The Prakr/t text of this romance is printed in my 
' Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen in Mahar&sh/ri,' Leipzig, 1886, p. 41 ff. 
Nami is one of the four simultaneous PratySkabuddhas, i.e. one of 
those saints who reach the highest stage of knowledge by an 
effort of their own, not through regular instruction and religious 
discipline. The Praty&kabuddhas or Svayamsambuddhas (Sahasam- 
buddha in Prakr»t) do not, however, propagate the true Law, as 
the Tirthakaras do. As the legend of Nami is not materially 
connected with our text, I need not give an abstract of it here. 

D 2 
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became a Svaya»*sa/»buddha in the true Law, and 
placing his son on the throne he retired from the 
world. (2) 

After having enjoyed, in the company of the 
beautiful ladies of his seraglio, excellent pleasures 
which match those of the heavens, king Nami 
became enlightened and gave up his pleasures. (3) 

Having given up the town and country of Mithila, 
his army, seraglio, and all his retinue, the venerable 
man retired from the world and resorted to a lonely 
place. (4) 

When the royal Seer Nami retired from the 
world, at the occasion of his Pravra^ya there was an 
uproar in Mithila. (5) 

To the royal Seer who had reached the excellent 
stage of Pravra^a, 6akra in the guise of a Brahma»a 
addressed the following words : (6) 

' Why is now Mithila 1 full of uproar ? Dreadful 
noises are heard from palaces and houses.' (7) 

On hearing this, the royal Seer Nami, pursuing 
his reasons and arguments, answered the king of the 
gods thus : (8) 

' In Mithila is the sacred* tree Mandrama, full of 
leaves, flowers, and fruits, which sheds a cool 
shadow; this tree is always a favourite resort of 
many (birds). (9) 



1 The text has Mahilafi, which is against the metre. The 
locative makes the construction needlessly involved. 

* A'SiS, £aitya. The commentator interprets it as meaning 
udyana, park ; but to make good his interpretation he takes 
vaiiAt for an instrumental plural instead of a nominative 
singular. The context itself seems to militate against this 
interpretation ; for it is natural to say of a tree that it has many 
leaves, but it is rather strained to say the same of a park. 
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' Now, as this sacred tree Mandrama is shaken by 
the storm, the birds, suffering, destitute of refuge, 
and miserable, scream aloud.' (10) 

On hearing this, the king of gods, pursuing his 
reasons and arguments, answered the royal Seer 
Nami thus : (n) 

" This is fire and storm, your palace is on fire ! 
Reverend sir, why do you not look after your 
seraglio?" (12) 

Nami answered (see verse 8) : (13) 

' Happy are we, happy live we who call nothing 
our own ; when Mithila is on fire, nothing is burned 
that belongs to me. (14) 

' To a monk who has left his sons and wives, and 
who has ceased to act, nothing pleasant can occur, 
nor anything unpleasant (15) 

' There is much happiness for the sage, for the 
houseless monk, who is free from all ties, and knows 
himself to be single and unconnected (with the rest 
of the world).' (16) 

Indra answered (see verse 1 1) : (17) 

" Erect a wall, gates, and battlements ; dig a 
moat; construct jataghnls 1 : then you will be 8 
a Kshattriya." (18) 

Nami answered (see verse 8) : (19) 

'Making Faith his fortress, Penance and Self-control 
the bolt (of its gate), Patience its strong wall, so 
that guarded in three ways 8 it is impregnable; 
making Zeal his bow, its string Carefulness in 
walking (iriya), and its top (where the string is 

1 An instrument for defending a town. 

* GakiAasi. The commentator explains this as an imperative, 
but there is no necessity for it. 

* Tigutta, this is a pun on the three guptis. 
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fastened) Content, he should bend (this bow) with 
Truth, piercing with the arrow, Penance, (the foe's) 
mail, Karman — (in this way) a sage will be the victor 
in battle and get rid of the Sawsara.' (20-22) 

Indra answered (see verse 11) : (23) 

" Build palaces, excellent houses \ and turrets ; 
thus you will be a Kshattriya." (24) 

Nami answered (see verse 8) : (25) 

' He who builds his house on the road, will 
certainly get into trouble ; wherever he wants to 
go, there he may take up his lodgings.' (26) 

Indra answered (see verse 1 1) : (27) 

" Punishing thieves and robbers, cut-purses and 
burglars, you should establish public safety; thus 
you will be a Kshattriya." (28) 

Nami answered (see verse 8) : (29) 

' Men frequently apply punishment wrongly : the 
innocent are put in prison, and the perpetrator of 
the crime is set at liberty.' (30) 

Indra answered (see verse 11) : (31) 

" O king, bring into subjection all princes who do 
not acknowledge you; thus you will be a true 
Kshattriya." (32) 

Nami answered (see verse 8) : (33) 

'Though a man should conquer thousands and 
thousands of valiant (foes), greater will be his 
victory if he conquers nobody but himself. (34) 

• Fight with your Self; why fight with external 
foes ? He who conquers himself through himself, 
will obtain happiness. (35) 

' The five senses, anger, pride, delusion, and greed 



1 Vardham&nagr/ha ; the houses which are so called, belong 
to the best kind, see Varaha Mihira, Br/Tiat Sawhita 53, 36. 
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— difficult to conquer is one's self; but when that is 
conquered, everything is conquered 1 .' (36) 

I ndra answered (see verse 11): (37) 

" Offer great sacrifices, feed 5rama»as and Brah- 
mattas, give alms, enjoy yourself, and offer sacrifices : 
thus you will be a true Kshattriya." (38) 

Nami answered : (39) 

' Though a man should give, every month, thou- 
sands and thousands of cows, better will be he who 
controls himself, though he give no alms.' (40) 

I ndra answered : (41) 

"You have left the dreadful asrama (that of the 
householder) 2 and are wanting to enter another; 
(remain what you were), O king, and be content with 
observing the Pdsaha-days." (42) 

Nami answered : (43) 

' If an ignorant man should eat but a blade of 
Kma-grass every month, (the merit of his penance) 
will not equal the sixteenth part of his who possesses 
the Law as it has been taught.' (44) 

I ndra answered : (45) 

" Multiply your gold and silver, your jewels and 



1 The first line of this verse is in the Aryi-metre, the second in 
Anush/ubh ; the whole will not construe, but the meaning is clear. 
There are numerous instances in which the metre changes in the 
same stanza from Aryd to Anush/ubh, and vice versa, so frequent 
they are that we are forced to admit the fact that the authors of 
these metrical texts did not shrink from taking such liberties. 

* Ghdrasama. A Gaina author cannot forbear to name 
things from his religious point of looking at them. Thus only can 
it be explained that here Indra is made to apply to the a .rrama of 
the householder an attribute which not he but his opponent could 
have used. Our verse is, however, probably only a later addition, 
as it has not the burden of the verses put into the mouth of 
Indra. 
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pearls, your copper, fine robes, and carriages, and 
your treasury; then you will be a true Kshat- 
triya." (46) 

Nami answered : (47) 

' If there were numberless mountains of gold 
and silver, as big as Kailasa, they would not satisfy 
a greedy man; for his avidity is boundless like 
space. (48) 

' Knowing that the earth with its crops of rice and 
barley, with its gold and cattle, that all this put 
together will not satisfy one single man, one should 
practise austerities.' (49) 

Indra answered : (50) 

" A miracle ! O king, you give up those wonderful 
pleasures, in search of imaginary objects ; your very 
hope will cause your ruin." (51) 

Nami answered : (52) 

'Pleasures are the thorn that rankles, pleasures 
are poison, pleasures are like a venomous snake; 
he who is desirous of pleasures will not get them, 
and will come to a bad end at last. (53) 

' He will sink through anger ; he will go down 
through pride ; delusion will block up his path ; 
through greed he will incur dangers in both 
worlds.'. (54) 

Throwing off the guise of a Brahma«a, and making 
visible his true form, >Sakra saluted him respectfully 
and praised him with these sweet words : (55) 

" Bravo ! you have conquered anger ; bravo ! you 
have vanquished pride ; bravo ! you have banished 
delusion ; bravo ! you have subdued greed. (56) 

" Bravo for your simplicity, O saint ! bravo for 
your humility, O saint! bravo for your perfect 
patience ! bravo for your perfect liberation ! (57) 
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" H ere (on earth) you are the highest man, Reverend 
sir, and hereafter you will be the highest ; exempt 
from all blemishes you will reach Perfection, a 
higher state than which there is none in this 
world." (58) 

Thus praising the royal Seer, .Sakra in perfect 
faith kept his right side towards him and paid 
reyerence to him, again and again. (59) 

After having adored the best sage's feet marked 
by the A'akra and the Anku^a 1 , he flew up 
through the air, with his crown and his earrings 
prettily trembling. (60) 

Nami humbled himself; enjoined by .Sakra in 
person, the king of Videlia left the house, and took 
upon him SVama«ahood. (61) 

Thus act the enlightened, the wise, the clever 
ones ; they turn away from pleasures, as did 
Nami, the royal Seer. (62) 

Thus I say. 



TENTH LECTURE 8 . 

THE LEAF OF THE TREE. 

As the fallow leaf of the tree falls to the ground, 
when its days are gone, even so the life of men (will 

1 The wheel and the hook. 

1 This is a sermon delivered by Mahavfra to his disciple Indra- 
bhuti, who belonged to the G6tama G6tra. In the commentary 
a lengthy legend is given how Gautama came to want this in- 
struction. As it is not necessary for understanding the contents 
of this lecture, I may pass it over. 
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come to its close); Gautama, be careful all the 
while! (i) 

As a dew-drop dangling on the top of a blade of 
Ku^a-grass lasts but a short time, even so the life 
of men ; Gautama, be careful all the while ! (2) 

As life is so fleet and existence so precarious, 
wipe off the sins you ever committed; Gautama, 
&c. (3) 

A rare chance, in the long course of time, is 
human birth for a living being ; hard are the con- 
sequences of actions ; Gautama, &c. (4) 

When the soul has once got into an earth-body 1 , 
it may remain in the same state as long as an 
Asazwkhya * ; Gautama, &c. (5) 

When the soul has once got into a water-body, 
&c. (all as in verse 5). (6) 

When a soul has once got into a fire-body, &c. 
(all as in verse 5). (7) 

When the soul has once got into a wind-body, &c. 
(all as in verse 5). (8) 

When the soul has once got into a vegetable- 
body, it remains long in that state, for an endless 
time, after which its lot is not much bettered 3 ; 
Gautama, &c. (9) 

When the soul has once got into a body of a 
Dvlndriya (i.e. a being possessing two organs of 

1 Verses 5-9 treat of the fckfcndriyas or beings which possess 
but one organ of sense, that of touch. A full description of them 
as well as of the dvlndriyas, &c. is given in the last lecture. 

1 The periods called asawkhya are measured by utsarpinfs 
and avasarpints which correspond to the kalpas of the Hindus, 
but greatly exaggerated. An asawzkhya is the longest time 
(ukk6sam = utkarshaw) which a soul may be doomed to live 
in earth-bodies; see below, XXXVI, 81 ff. 

' This is, according to the commentary, the meaning of duranta. 
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sense), it may remain in the same state as long as 
a period called sawkhye'ya 1 ; Gautama, &c. (10) 

When the soul has once got into a body of a 
Trlndriya (i.e. a being possessing three organs of 
sense), it, &c. (all as in verse 10). (i 1) 

When the soul has once got into a body of a 
ATaturindriya (i.e. a being possessing four organs 
of sense), it, &c. (all as in verse 10). (12) 

When the soul has once got into a body of a 
Pa»i£ndriya (i.e. a being possessing five organs of 
sense), it may remain in the same state as long as 
seven or eight births; Gautama, &c. (13) 

When the soul has once got into the body of a 
god or of a denizen of hell, it may remain in that 
state one whole life ; Gautama, &c. (14) 

Thus the soul which suffers for its carelessness, is 
driven about in the Sa*»sara by its good and bad 
Karman; Gautama, &c. (15) 

Though one be born as a man, it is a rare chance 
to become an Arya ; for many are the Dasyus and 
Ml£i/6^as; Gautama, &c. (16) 

Though one be born as an Arya, it is a rare 
chance to possess all five organs of sense; for we 
see many who lack one organ or other ; Gautama, 
&c. (17) 

Though he may possess all five organs of sense, 
still it is a rare chance to be instructed in the best 
Law ; for people follow heretical teachers ; Gautama, 
&c (18) 

Though he may have been instructed in the right 
Law, still it is a rare chance to believe in it; for 
many people are heretics; Gautama, &c. (19) 

1 A sawkhi^a, i. e. sawkhySya, is a period which can be 
measured by thousands of years. 
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Though one believe in the Law, he will rarely 
practise it ; for people are engrossed by pleasures ; 
Gautama, &c. (20) 

When your body grows old, and your hair turns 
white, the power of your ears decreases ; Gautama, 
&c. (21) 

When your body grows old, and your hair turns 
white, the power of your eyes decreases ; Gautama, 
&c. (22) 

When your body grows old, and your hair turns 
white, the power of your nose decreases. (23) 

When your body grows old, and your hair turns 
white, the power of your tongue decreases. (24) 

When your body grows old, and your hair turns 
white, the power of your touch decreases. (25) 

When your body grows old, and your hair turns 
white, all your powers decrease. (26) 

Despondency, the king's evil, cholera, mortal 
diseases of many kinds befall you ; your body wastes 
and decays; Gautama, &c. (27) 

Cast aside from you all attachments, as the 
(leaves of) a lotus let drop off the autumnal x water, 
exempt from every attachment, Gautama, be care- 
ful all the while ! (28) 

Give up your wealth and your wife; you have 
entered the state of the houseless ; do not, as it 
were, return to your vomit ; Gautama, &c. (29) 

Leave your friends and relations, the large for- 
tune you have amassed; do not desire them a 
second time ; Gautama, &c (30) 

1 This attribute is here given to ' water,' because in autumn the 
water becomes pure, and even the purest water has no hold upon 
the leaves of a lotus ; thus a saint should give up even the best and 
dearest attachment 
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There is now no Gina 1 , but there is a highly 
esteemed guide to show the way; now being 
on the right path, Gautama, be careful all the 
while! (31) 

Now you have entered on the path from which 
the thorns have been cleared, the great path ; walk 
in the right path ; Gautama, &c. (32) 

Do not get into an uneven road like a weak 
burden-bearer ; for you will repent of it afterwards ; 
Gautama, &c. (33) 

You have crossed the great ocean ; why do you 
halt so near the shore ? make haste to get on the 
other side ; Gautama, &c. (34) 

Going through the same religious practices as 
perfected saints 2 , you will reach the world of per- 
fection, Gautama, where there is safety and perfect 
happiness ; Gautama, &c. (35) 

The enlightened 3 and liberated monk should con- 
trol himself, whether he be in a village or a town, 
and he should preach to all* the road of peace; 
Gautama, &c. (36) 

Having heard the Buddha's* well-delivered 

1 As this assertion cannot be put in the mouth of Mahavira, this 
veise must be set down as a later addition — or perhaps as a blunder 
of the poet similar to that noted before, in IX, 42. 

* This seems, according to the commentary, to be the meaning 
of the phrase akalevaras£»im usiya. AkalSvaraf r£«t is said 
to mean as much as kshapakajr8»t. 

* Buddha. 

* BflhaS = vri'whaySt; literally, propagate. 

* Here the word buddha is used as a title; but its use is very 
restricted, scarcely going beyond that of a common epithet. This 
is just what we otherwise should have to assume in order to explain 
the use by the Bauddhas of that word to denote the founder of 
their sect. In the Sutrakrttanga II, 6, 28 Buddha, in the plural, 
actually denotes the prophets of the Buddhists. 
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sermon, adorned by illustrations, Gautama cut off 
love and hatred and reached perfection. (37) 
Thus I say. 



ELEVENTH LECTURE. 

THE VERY LEARNED. 

I shall explain, in due order, the right discipline of 
a houseless monk who has got rid of all worldly ties. 
Listen to me. (1) 

He who is ignorant of the truth, egoistical, 
greedy, without self-discipline, and who talks loosely, 
is called ill-behaved and void of learning. (2) 

There are five causes which render wholesome 
discipline impossible : egoism, delusion, carelessness, 
illness, and idleness : (3) 

For eight causes discipline is called virtue, viz. : 
not to be fond of mirth, to control one's self, not to 
speak evil of others, not to be without discipline, not 
to be of wrong discipline, not to be covetous, not 
to be choleric, to love the truth ; for their influence 
discipline is called virtue. (4, 5) 

A monk who is liable to the following fourteen 
charges, is called ill-behaved, and does not reach 
Nirva«a: (6) 

If he is frequently angry ; if he perseveres in his 
wrath ; if he spurns friendly advice ; if he is proud 
of his learning; if he finds fault with others; if he is 
angry even with friends ; if he speaks evil even of 
a good friend behind his back ; if he is positive in 
his assertions ; if he is malicious, egoistical, greedy, 
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without self-discipline; if he does not share with 
others; if he is always unkind: then he is called 
ill-behaved (7-9) 

But for the following fifteen good qualities he is 
called well-behaved : if he is always humble, steady, 
free from deceit and curiosity; if he abuses nobody; 
if he does not persevere in his wrath ; if he listens to 
friendly advice ; if he is not proud of his learning ; 
if he does not find fault with others ; if he is not 
angry with friends ; if he speaks well even of a bad 
friend behind his back ; if he abstains from quarrels 
and rows ; if he is enlightened, polite, decent, and 
quiet: then he is called well-behaved. (10-13) 

He who always acknowledges his allegiance to 
his teacher 1 , who has religious zeal and ardour for 
study, who is kind in words and actions, deserves to 
be instructed. (14) 

As water put into a shell shines with a doubled 
brilliancy, so do the piety, fame, and knowledge of 
a very learned monk. (1 5) 

As a trained Kambo^a-steed, whom no noise 
frightens 2 , exceeds all other horses in speed, so 
a very learned monk is superior to all others 3 . (16) 

As a valiant hero bestriding a trained horse, with 
heralds singing out to his right and left, (has no 
equal) 4 , neither has a very learned monk. (17) 

1 Literally, who always remains in his teacher's kula. 

1 Kanthaka. The horse of Buddha is called Kanthaka; our 
passage shows that the word is not a proper noun, but an ap- 
pellative. 

8 This is the burden of all verses down to verse 30. 

* I have supplied these words here and in the following verses. 
The commentators try to do without them, and labour to point out 
qualities of the monk, which correspond to the attributes of the 
subject of the comparison. 
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As a strong and irresistible elephant of sixty 
years, surrounded by his females, (has no equal), 
neither has a very learned monk. (18) 

As a sharp-horned, strong-necked bullock, the 
leader of the herd, is a fine sight, so is a very 
learned monk. (19) 

As a proud lion with sharp fangs, who brooks 
no assault, is superior to all animals, so is a very 
learned monk (superior to all men). (20) 

As V4sud£va, the god with the conch, discus, and 
club, who fights with an irresistible strength, (has 
no equal), neither has a very learned monk. (21) 

As a universal monarch with his fourfold army 
and great power, the possessor of the fourteen 
attributes of a king, (has no equal), neither has a very 
learned monk. (22) 

As »Sakra the thousand-eyed, the wielder of the 
thunderbolt, the fortress-destroyer, the king of gods, 
(has no equal), neither has a very learned monk. (23) 

As the rising sun, the dispeller of darkness, who 
burns as it were with light, (has no equal), neither 
has a very learned monk. (24) 

As the moon, the queen of the stars, surrounded 
by the asterisms, when she is full at full-moon, (has 
no equal), neither has a very learned monk. (25) 

As a well-guarded storehouse of merchants, 
which is filled with grain of many kinds, (has no 
equal), neither has a very learned monk. (26) 

As the best of Gambu * trees, called Sudamna, 

1 Eugenia Jambu. According to the commentators the very 
tree is meant from which Gambudvfpa took its name. They make 
of the presiding (inidAiya) deity, the god AnSdn'ta. I am not 
prepared to say that there is such a god as Anidrrta. The name 
looks suspicious. I think in&dAiya. is equal to kg afasthita. 
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which is the abode of the presiding deity, (has no 
equal), neither has a very learned monk. (27) 

As the best of rivers, the ocean-flowing stream 
Sitk l with its dark waters, (has no equal), neither 
has a very learned monk. (28) 

As the best of hills, high mount Mandara, on 
which various plants shed a bright lustre, (has no 
equal), neither has a very learned monk. (29) 

As the ocean of inexhaustible water, the delight 
of Svayambhu 2 , which is full of precious things 
of many kinds, (has no equal), neither has a very 
learned monk. (30) 

Monks who equal the ocean in depth, who are 
difficult to overcome, are frightened by nobody 
(or nothing), and are not easily assailed, who are full 
of extensive learning and take care of themselves, 
will go to the highest place, after their Karman has 
been annihilated. (31) 

Therefore, seeker after the highest truth, study 
the sacred lore, in order to cause yourself and 
others to attain perfection. (32) 

Thus I say. 

1 According to the cosmography of the Gainas the .Slta is 
a river which takes its rise in the Nila range and falls into the 
Eastern ocean. The Nila is the fourth of the six parallel 
mountain-barriers, the southernmost of which is the Himalaya. 
(Traildkya Dipika, Umasvatis' Tattvarthadhigama Sutra, &c.) 

* This epithet apparently refers to Vishwu's sleeping on the 
ocean. 
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TWELFTH LECTURE'. 

HARIKfcsA. 

Harike\ra-Bala was born in a family of ^vapakas 
(A"a»aalas) ; he became a monk and a sage, pos- 
sessed of the highest virtues, who had subdued his 
senses, (i) 

He observed the rules with regard to walking, 
begging, speaking, easing nature, and receiving and 
keeping (of things necessary for a monk) 8 , controlled 
himself, and was always attentive (to his duty). (2) 

He protected from sin his thoughts, speech, and 
body 3 , and subdued his senses. 

1 The commentators relate a legend of the principal figure in 
the following lecture. We may skip his former births and begin 
with his last. Near the Ganges lived Balak6sh/Aa, chief of 
a JTaWala tribe, called Harik&ra (the yellow-haired). With his 
wife Gauri he had a son Bala, who in the course of time became 
a Craina monk and a great i?2shi. On his wanderings he once 
stayed in the Tinduga-grove near Benares, the presiding deity of 
which, a Yaksha, became his most fervent follower. One day 
Bhadra, king Kausalika's daughter, came to the Yaksha's shrine 
and paid homage to the idol. But seeing the dirty monk, she 
did not conceal her aversion. The Yaksha, however, to punish 
her for her want of respect for the holy man, possessed her. As no 
physician or conjurer could cure her madness, the Yaksha, by 
whom she was possessed, said she would recover only if she were 
offered as bride to Bala, the monk. The king agreeing, Bhadra 
became sound as before and went to the monk to choose him for 
her husband. Bala of course refused her. She was then married 
by the king to his Purdhita, RudradSva, whose sacrifice-enclosure 
is the scene of the occurrences related in the Twelfth Lecture. 

* These are the five Samitis. Compare Bhandarkar, Report on 
the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1883-84, p. 98, note t. 

* These are the three Guplis. Compare Bhandarkar, loc. tit. 
p. 100, note *. 
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Once on his begging tour, he approached the 
enclosure of a Brahmanical sacrifice. (3) 

When (the priests) saw him coming up, emaciated 
by austerities, in a miserable condition, and with 
the poorest outfit, they laughed at him, the ruf- 
fians. (4) 

Stuck up by pride of birth, those killers of 
animals, who did not subdue their senses, the 
unchaste sinners, made the following speech : (5) 

' Who is that dandy coming there ? he is swarthy, 
dreadful, with a turned-up nose, miserably clad, a very 
devil l of a dirty man, with a filthy cloth put on his 
neck ? (6) 

'Who are you, you monster? or for what 
purpose have you come here ? you miserably clad 
devil of a dirty man ! go, get away ! why stand you 
there?' (7) 

At this turn the Yaksha, who lived in the 
Tinduka-tree, had compassion on the great sage, 
and making his own body invisible spoke the fol- 
lowing words : (8) 

" I am a chaste .Sramawa, controlling myself ; 
I have no property, nothing belonging to me, and 
do not cook my food ; I have come for food which 
is dressed for somebody else at the time when 
I call. (9) 

" You give away, eat, and consume plenty of food; 
know that I subsist by begging ; let the mendicant 
get what is left of the rest." (10) 

' The dinner has been prepared for Brahma«as, it 
has been got ready especially for ourselves and for 



1 Pija£a. A full description of a Pirate is given in the 
Uvasaga Dasao, § 94 of Hoemle's edition. 

E 2 
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us exclusively; we shall not give you such food and 
drink ; why stand you there ? ' (i i) 

" The husbandmen throw the corn on high ground 
and on low ground 1 , hoping (for a return). For 
the like motive give unto me ; I may be the field 
which may produce merit (as the return for your 
benevolence)." (12) 

' All the world knows that we are (as it were) the 
field on which gifts sown grow up as merit; 
Brahmatfas of pure birth and knowledge are the 
blessed fields.' (13) 

" Those who are full of anger and pride, who kill, 
lie, steal, and own property, are Brahmawas without 
pure birth and knowledge; they are very bad 
fields. (14) 

" You are only the bearer of words as it were, 
you do not understand their meaning, though you 
have learned the V&las. The saints call at high and 
lowly (houses); they are the blessed fields." (15) 

' Detractor of the learned doctors, how dare you 
speak thus in our presence ! This food and drink 
should rather rot, than we should give it you, 
NirgranthaV (16) 

"If you do not give me what I ask for, I who 
observe the Samitis, who am protected by the 
Guptis 8 , who subdue my senses, what benefit, then, 
will you gain by your sacrifices ? " (17) 

'Are here no Kshattriyas, no priests who tend 
the fire, no teachers with their disciples, who will 

1 This reminds one of the biblical parable of the sower. 

1 The word Nirgrantha has here, besides its common meaning, 
Graina monk, another derived from its etymological meaning, 
' without any tie, without restraint/ i.e. shameless. 

* For Samiti and Gupti see notes 2 and 3 on p. 50. 
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beat him with a stick, or pelt him with a nut, take 
him by the neck, and drive him off?' (18) 

On these words of the teachers, many young 
fellows rushed forward, and they all beat the sage 
with sticks, canes, and whips. (19) 

At that turn king Kausalika's daughter, Bhadra, 
of faultless body, saw that the monk was beaten, 
and appeased the angry youngsters. (20) 

' He is the very man to whom the king, impelled 
by the devil (who possessed me), had given me, 
but who would not think of me ; he is the sage 
whom princes and gods adore, who has refused 
me. (21) 

' He is that austere ascetic, of noble nature, who 
subdues his senses and controls himself; the chaste 
man, who would not accept me when my own father, 
king Kausalika, gave me to him. (22) 

'He is the man of great fame and might, of 
awful piety and power; do not injure him who 
cannot be injured, lest he consume you all by the 
fire (of his virtue).' (23) 

When the Yakshas heard these well-spoken 
words of (the Purdhita's) wife Bhadra, they came to 
the assistance of the sage, and kept the young men 
off. (24) 

Appearing in the air with hideous shapes, the 
Asuras beat the people. When Bhadra saw them 
with rent bodies spitting blood, she spoke again 
thus: (25) 

' You may as well dig rocks with your nails, or 
eat iron with your teeth, or kick fire with your feet, 
as treat contemptuously a monk. (26) 

' Like a poisonous snake is a great sage of severe 
austerities, of tremendous piety and power ; like 
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a swarm of moths you will rush into a fire, if you 
beat a monk on his begging tour. (27) 

' Prostrate yourself before him for protection, you 
together with all of them, if you want to save your 
life and your property ; for in his wrath he might 
reduce the world to ashes.' (28) 

When the Brahma»a saw the disciples bowing 
their back and head, and holding out their hands, 
not minding their occupation ; with streaming eyes, 
spitting blood, looking upwards, their eyes and 
tongues protruding, like as many logs of wood, he 
became heartbroken and dejected, and together 
with his wife he appeased the sage: 'Forgive us 
our injury and abuse, sir ! (29, 30) 

'Forgive, sir, these ignorant, stupid boys, that 
they injured you ; sages are exceedingly gracious, 
nor are the saints inclined to wrath.' (31) 

" There is not the least hatred in me, neither now, 
nor before, nor in future. The Yakshas attend upon 
me, therefore they have beaten the boys." (32) 

' You know the truth and the Law ; you are not 
angry, compassionate sage ; we take refuge at your 
feet, we together with all of them. (33) 

' We worship you, mighty sir ; there is nothing in 
you that we do not worship ; eat this dish of boiled 
rice seasoned with many condiments. (34) 

' I have got plenty of food ; eat it to do us a 
favour ! ' The noble (monk) said ' yes,' and took food 
and drink after having fasted a whole month. (35) 

At that moment the gods caused a rain of per- 
fumed water and flowers, and showered down 
heavenly treasures ; they struck the drums, and in 
the air they praised the gift. (36) 

' The value of penance has become visible, birth 
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appears of no value ! Look at the holy Harikeja, the 
son of a .Svapaka, who'se power is so great/ (37) 

"O Brahmawas, why do you tend the fire, and 
seek external purity by water ? The clever ones 
say that external purity which you seek for, is not 
the right thing. (38) 

" You (use) Ku.ra-grass, sacrificial poles, straw 
and wood, you touch water in the evening and in 
the morning ; thereby you injure living beings, and 
in your ignorance you commit sins again and 
again." (39) 

' How should we sacrifice, O monk, and how 
avoid sinful actions ? Tell us, ascetic, whom the 
Yakshas hold in honour, what do the clever ones 
declare to be the right method of sacrificing ? ' (40) 

" Doing no injury to living beings of the six 
orders, abstaining from lying and from taking what 
is not freely given, renouncing property, women, 
pride, and deceit, men should live under self- 
restraint. (41) 

"He who is well protected by the five Sawvaras l 
and is not attached to this life, who abandons his 
body 2 , who is pure and does not care for his body, 
wins the great victory, the best of offerings." (42) 

'Where is your fire, your fireplace, your sacri- 
ficial ladle ? where the dried cowdung (used as 
fuel) ? Without these things, what kind of priests 
can the monks be ? What oblations do you offer to 
the fire ? ' (43) 

1 Sawvara is preventing, by means of the Samitis and Guptis, the 
israva, or flowing in of the Karman upon the soul. Bhandarkar, 
loc. cit. p. 106. 

1 This is the Kayfitsarga, the posture of a man standing with all 
his limbs immovable, by which he fortifies himself against sins, &c. 
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" Penance is my fire ; life my fireplace ; right 
exertion is my sacrificial ladle ; the body the dried 
cowdung ; Karman is my fuel ; self-control, right 
exertion, and tranquillity are the oblations, praised 
by the sages, which I offer." (44) 

• Where is your pond, and where the holy bathing- 
place ? how do you make your ablutions or get rid 
of impurity ? Tell us, O restrained monk whom the 
Yakshas hold in honour ; we desire to learn it from 

you-' (45) 

M The Law is my pond, celibacy my holy bathing- 
place, which is not turbid, and throughout clear 
for the soul l ; there I make ablutions ; pure, clean, 
and thoroughly cooled I get rid of hatred* (or 
impurity). (46) 

" The clever ones have discovered such bathing, 
it is the great bath praised by the seers, in which 
the great seers bathe, and, pure and clean, they 
obtain the highest place." (47) 

Thus I say. 



THIRTEENTH LECTURE. 

ATITRA AND SAMBHUTA 8 . 

Being contemptuously treated for the sake of his 
birth (as a Kknd§\a) Sambhuta took, in Hastinapura, 

1 Attapasannalesa = atmaprasannalSjya, 'in which the 
L&rya is favourable for the soul.' The Lexya is comparable to 
the subtile body of the orthodox philosophy. The theory of the 
L&r ya forms the subject of the Thirty-fourth Lecture. 

* Ddsa, which means hatred (dvgsha) and impurity (ddsha). 

* The stories about JTitra and Sambhuta and the fate they 
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the sinful resolution (to become a universal monarch 
in some later birth) ; descending from the heavenly 
region Padmagulma, he was born of Aidant in 
Kampilya as Brahmadatta ; Aura, however, was 
born in the town Purimatala in the great family of 
a merchant ; when he had heard the Law, he entered 
the order. (1,2) 

In the town Kampilya, both Sambhuta and Altra 
(as they were called in a former birth) met again 
and told each other the reward they had realised 
for their good and bad actions. (3) 

The universal monarch Brahmadatta, the power- 
ful and glorious king, respectfully addressed the 
following words to him (who had been) his brother 
(in a former birth) : (4) 

'We were brothers once, kind to each other, 
loving each other, wishing well to each other. (5) 

' We were slaves in the country of the Darar*as, 
then antelopes on mount Kalaw^ara, then geese on 
the shore of Mrztaganga, and 6Vapakas in the land 
ofKlii. (6) 

' And we were gods having great power, in the 
regions of the gods. This is our sixth birth, in 
which we are separated from each other.' (7) 

" Karman is produced by sinful thoughts, and you 
have entertained them, O king ; it is by the influ- 
ence of this Karman that we were separated." (8) 

underwent in many births are common to Brahmans, Grainas, and 
Buddhists. The whole subject has been exhaustively dealt with 
by Prof. Leumann in two learned papers in the Wiener Zeitschrift 
far die Kunde des Morgenlandes, vol. v, pp. 1 if., 1 1 1 ff., where an 
analysis of the various documents which relate this legend is given, 
and the Prakrrt text of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Lectures 
together with a German translation is published. For all details, 
therefore, the reader is referred to Prof. Leumann's papers. 
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' I had done actions derived from truth and 
purity, and now I enjoy their effect; is this also 
true in your case, Altra ? ' (9) 

" Every good deed will bear its fruit to men ; 
there is no escape from the effect of one's actions. 
Through riches and the highest pleasures my soul 
has got the reward for its virtues. (10) 

" Know, Sambhuta, that you have got the reward 
of your virtues in the shape of great wealth and 
prosperity ; but know, O king, that is just so 
with A"itra ; he also obtained prosperity and splen- 
dour. (11) 

"A song of deep meaning condensed in words 
has been repeated in the midst of a crowd of men, 
(having heard) which monks of piety and virtues 
exert themselves in this (religion) : I have become 
a .Sramatfa." (12) 

4 Renowned are my beautiful palaces Ukka., 
Udaya, Madhu, Karka, and Brahman : this house, 
full of treasures and containing the finest products 
of the Pa»£4las, O Altra 1 , regard it as your 
own ! (13) 

' Surround yourself with women who dance, and 
sing, and make music ; enjoy these pleasures, 
O monk; I deem renunciation a hard thing.' (14) 

As the virtuous Altra, for old friendship's sake, 
loved the king who was attached to sensual 
pleasures, and as he had at heart his welfare, he 
spoke to him the following words : (15) 

"All singing is but prattle, all dancing is but 



1 The commentator constructs A'itra with dha»appabhuya: 
full of manifold treasures; but Prof. Leumann is probably right 
in taking it as a vocative. 
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mocking, all ornaments are but a burden, all 
pleasures produce but pains. (16) 

" O king, pleasures which the ignorant like, but 
which produce pains, do not delight pious monks 
who care not for pleasure, but are intent on the 
virtues of right conduct. (17) 

" Excellent king, the lowest caste of men is that 
of the .Svapakas, to which we twice belonged ; as 
such we were loathed by all people, and we lived in 
the hamlets of .Svapakas. (18) 

"In that miserable birth we lived in the hamlets 
of .Svapakas, detested by all people; then we 
acquired the Karman (the fruit of which we now 
enjoy). (19) 

*' You are now a king of great power and pros- 
perity, enjoying the reward of your good actions ; 
put from you the transitory pleasures, and enter the 
order for the sake of the highest good 1 ! (20) 

" He who in this life has done no good actions 
and has not practised the Law, repents of it in 
the next world when he has become a prey to 
Death. (21) 

" As a lion takes hold of an antelope, so Death 
leads off a man in his last hour ; neither mother, nor 
father, nor brother will, at that time, save a particle 
(of his life). (22) 

" Neither his kinsmen, nor his friends, nor his 
sons, nor his relations will share his suffering, he 
alone has to bear it ; for the Karman follows the 
doer. (23) 

" Leaving behind bipeds and quadrupeds, his 
fields, his house, his wealth, his corn, and everything; 

1 AdSna, explained /fcaritradharma. 
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against his will, and accompanied only by his 
Karman \ he enters a new existence, either a good 
or a bad one. (24) 

" When they have burned with fire on the funeral 
pile his forlorn, helpless corpse, his wife and sons 
and kinsfolk will choose another man to provide for 
them. (25) 

"Life drags on (towards death) continuously 2 ; 
old age carries off the vigour of man. King of 
the Pa«£alas, mark my words: do no fearful 
actions." (26) 

' I, too, know just as well as you, O saint, what 
you have told me in your speech : pleasures will 
get a hold on men and are not easily abandoned by 
such as we are, sir. (27) 

' O -ATitra, in Hastin&pura 8 I saw the powerful 
king (Sanatkumara), and I took that sinful resolution 
in my desire for sensual pleasures. (28) 

' And since I did not repent of it, this has come 
of it, that I still long for sensual pleasures, though 
I know the Law. (29) 

'As an elephant, sinking down in a quagmire, 



1 This might be translated, as Professor Leumann suggests: 
possessing Karman as the germ (of his future destiny); still 
I prefer the meaning vouched for by the commentators, because 
karmabr^a generally means the germ, i.e. cause of Karman, 
see below, Thirty-second Lecture, verse 7. 

' See Professor Leumann's remarks on this verse, I.e., p. 137 f. 

* When Sunandi, wife of SanatkumSra, paid homage to Sam- 
bhuta, then a Gaina monk, and touched his feet with the curls of 
her soft hair, he was possessed by the desire to become a universal 
monarch in reward for his penances. This is the nidana of 
which the text speaks, and what I render in this connection by 
'taking a resolution.' For the story itself, see my Ausgewahlte 
Erzahlungen in Miharash/rf, p. 5 f. 
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sees the raised ground but does not get to the 
shore, so do we who long for sensual pleasures, not 
follow the path of monks. (30) 

' Time elapses and quickly pass the days ; the 
pleasures of men are not permanent ; they come to 
a man and leave him just as a bird leaves a tree void 
of fruit.' (31) 

" If you are unable to abandon pleasure, then do 
noble actions, O king ; following the Law, have 
compassion on all creatures : then you will become 
a god on entering a new existence. (32) 

" If you have no intention of abandoning plea- 
sure, and still long for undertakings and property, 
my long talk has been to no purpose. I go, king, 
farewell." (33) 

And Brahmadatta, king of the Pa££alas, did not 
act on the counsel of the saint; he enjoyed the 
highest pleasure, and (afterwards) sank into the 
deepest hell. (34) 

But ATitra the great sage, of excellent conduct 
and penance, was indifferent to pleasure; after he 
had practised the highest self-control, he reached 
the highest place of perfection. (35) 

Thus I say. 



FOURTEENTH LECTURE. 



ISHUKARA. 



Having been gods in a former existence and 
lived in the same heavenly region, some were born 
(here below) in the ancient, wealthy, and famous 
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town called Ishukara 1 , which is beautiful like 
heaven, (i) 

By a remnant of the merit they had acquired in 
their former life, they were born in noble families. 
Disgusted with the world and afraid of the Sawsara, 
they abandoned (pleasures, &c.) and took refuge in 
the path of the <7inas. (2) 

Two males remained bachelors, (the third became) 
the Pur6hita (Bhrzgu), (the fourth) his wife Yara, 
(the fifth) the widely-famed king Ishukara, and 
(the sixth) his wife Kamalavati. (3) 

Overcome by fear of birth, old age, and death, 
their mind intent on pilgrimage, and hoping to escape 
the Wheel of Births, they examined pleasures and 
abandoned them. (4) 

Both dear sons of the Brahmanical Pur6hita, 
who was intent on works, remembered their former 
birth, and the penance and self-control they had then 
practised. (5) 

Averse to human and heavenly pleasures, desiring 
liberation, and full of faith, they went to their father 
and spoke thus : (6) 

'Seeing that the lot of man is transitory and 
precarious, and that his life lasts not long, we take 
no delight in domestic life ; we bid you farewell : 
we shall turn monks/ (7) 

In order to dissuade them from a life of aus- 
terities, the father replied to those (would-be) 
monks : ' Those versed in the V£das say that there 
will be no better world for men without sons. (8) 

' My sons, after you have studied the Ve'das, and 
fed the priests, after you have placed your own sons 

1 In Prakrit UsuySra (or IsuySra). According to the PrSkr/t 
legend given in the commentary it was in the Kuru country. 
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at the head of your house, and after you have 
enjoyed life together with your wives, then you may 
depart to the woods as praiseworthy sages.' (9) 

The young men perceiving that the Pur6hita was 
wholly consumed, as it were, by the fire of grief, 
which was fed by his individual inclinations and 
blown into a huge flame by the wind of delusion ; 
that he suffered much and talked a great deal in 
many ways; that he tried to persuade them by 
degrees, and that he would even bribe them with 
money and with objects of desire, (spoke) these 
words : (10, 11) 

" The study of the Vedas will not save you ; the 
feeding of Brahma«as will lead you from darkness 
to darkness, and the birth of sons will not save you. 
Who will assent to what you said ? (12) 

" Pleasures bring only a moment's happiness, but 
suffering for a very long time, intense suffering, but 
slight happiness ; they are an obstacle to the 
liberation from existence, and are a very mine of 
evils. (13) 

" While a man walks about without abandoning 
pleasures, and grieves day and night, while he is 
anxious about other people, and seeks for wealth, 
he comes to old age and death. (14) 

" I have this, and I have not that ; I must do 
this, and I should not do that ! While he talks in 
this strain, the robbers (viz. time) drag him away. 
What foolishness is this!" (15) 

' Great wealth and women, a family and exquisite 
pleasures : for such things people practise austerities. 
All this you may have for your asking.' (16) 

"What avail riches for the practice of religion, 
what a family, what pleasures ? We shall become 
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6rama#as, possessed of many virtues, and wander 
about collecting alms." (17) 

' As fire is produced in the Ara»i-wood, as butter 
in milk, and oil in sesamum seed, so, my sons, is the 
soul 1 produced in the body ; (all these things) did 
not exist before, they came into existence, and then 
they perish; but they are not permanent' (18) 

" (The soul) cannot be apprehended by the senses, 
because it possesses no corporeal form 2 , and since it 
possesses no corporeal form it is eternal. The fetter 
of the soul has been ascertained to be caused by its 
bad qualities, and this fetter is called the cause of 
worldly existence. (19) 

" Thus being ignorant of the Law, we formerly 
did sinful actions, and through our wrong-minded- 
ness we were kept back and retained (from entering 
the order). We shall not again act in the same 
way. (20) 

" As mankind is harassed (by the one), and taken 
hold of (by the other), and as the unfailing ones 
go by, we take no delight in the life of a house- 
holder." (21) 

' Who harasses the world ? who takes hold of it ? 

1 Satti in the original; it is rendered sattva by the commen- 
tators. Perhaps satti is the Pr&krA for svitmi; at any rate, 
the context of the next verse proves that soul is intended. 

* Amurta. In later philosophy murtatva is defined as the 
possessing of definite and limited form (pari£4£innaparim$- 
wavattvam) or the possessing of action (kriyavattvam or vega- 
vattvam). Amurta dravya are with the Vaueshikas : the air 
(Skija), time, space, and Atman. These are also called 
nityadravya. Amurta is here apparently synonymous with 
arupin, formless, compare XXXVI, 4, where dharma, adharma, 
aklra, and kila are enumerated as the 'formless things without 
life.' 
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■whom do you call unfailing ? My sons, I am 
anxious to learn this.' (22) 

" Mankind is harassed by Death ; it is taken hold 
of by Old Age ; the days 1 are called unfailing : know 
this, Father! (23) 

"The day that goes by will never return; the 
days elapse without profit to him who acts contrary 
to the Law. (24) 

" The day that goes by will never return ; the 
days elapse with much profit to him who acts up to 
the Law." (25) 

' Having lived together in one place, and both 
parties 2 having acquired righteousness, we shall, 
O my sons, afterwards go forth (as monks) and beg 
alms from house to house.' (26) 

" He who can call Death his friend, or who can 
escape him, or who knows that he will not die, 
might perhaps decide : this shall be done to- 
morrow. (27) 

"We will even now adopt the Law, after the 
adoption of which we shall not be born again. The 
future has nothing in store for us (which we have not 
experienced already). Faith will enable us to put 
aside attachment" (28) 

(Bhrzgu speaks to his wife VasishMl.) ' Domestic 

1 Literally, the nights. It seems to have been the custom at 
the time when the Sutras were composed, to reckon the time by 
nights, though the reckoning by days is not quite uninstanced 
in the Sutras. 

* This is the explanation of duhad by the commentators, who 
apparently think that the parents and the sons are meant. The 
word in question is originally an adverb, but it is also (cf. 
Thirteenth Lecture, verse 18) taken by the commentator as 
a numeral, and rendered dvay6A. A genitive of the dual occurs 
in XIX, 90. 

[45] F 
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life ceases (to have attraction) for one who has lost 
his sons ; VasishMi, the time has arrived for me to 
turn mendicant friar. As long as a tree retains its 
branches, it is really a tree ; when they are lopped 
off, it is called a trunk. (29) 

'As a bird without its wings, as a king in battle 
without his followers, as a merchant on a boat with- 
out his goods, even so am I without my sons.' (30) 

"You have brought together all these objects 
of desire, and have collected many exquisitely 
pleasant things. Let us, therefore, fully enjoy the 
pleasures ; afterwards we shall go forth on the road 
of salvation." (31) 

'We have finished enjoying pleasures, my dear; 
our life is drawing to its close. I do not abandon 
pleasures for the sake of an unholy life ; but looking 
with indifference on gain and loss, on happiness and 
suffering, I shall lead the life of a monk.' (32) 

" May you not remember your brothers (when it 
is too late) like an old goose swimming against the 
current. Enjoy the pleasures together with me. 
A mendicant's life is misery." (33) 

' My dear, as a snake casts off the slough of its 
body and goes along free and easy, even so have my 
sons abandoned pleasure. Why should I, being left 
alone, not follow them ? (34) 

'As the fish Rdhita 1 breaks through a weak net, 
even so wise men of exemplary character and famous 
for their austerities abandon pleasure and live as 
mendicants. (35) 

" As the herons fly through the air and the geese 
too, who had rent the net, even so my sons and 



Cyprinus Rohita. 
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my husband depart. Why should I, being left alone, 
not follow them ?" (36) 

When the queen had heard that the Purdhita with 
his wife and sons had entered the order, abandoning 
pleasures and all his large property, she spoke to the 
king: (37) 

'A man who returns, as it were, to the vomit, is 
not praised ; but you want to confiscate 1 the property 
left by the Brahma«a. (38) 

' If the whole world and all treasures were yours, 
you would still not be satisfied, nor would all this be 
able to save you. (39) 

' Whenever you die, O king, and leave all pleasant 
things behind, the Law alone, and nothing else in 
this world, will save you, O monarch. (40) 

'As a bird dislikes the cage, so do I (dislike the 
world). I shall live as a nun, without offspring, poor, 
upright, without desire, without love of gain, and 
without hatred. (41) 

'As when by a conflagration of a forest animals 
are burned, other beasts greatly rejoice, being under 
the influence of love and hate ; even so we, fools that 
we are, being attached to pleasure, do not perceive 
that the world is consumed by the fire of love and 
hatred. (42, 43) 

' Those who have enjoyed pleasures, and have 
renounced them, move about like the wind, and go 
wherever they please, like the birds unchecked in 
their flight (44) 

' When they 2 are caught, and held by my hand, 

1 It was considered a privilege of the king to confiscate the 
property of a man who had no heir ; compare Gautama XXVIII, 42, 
VasishMa XVII, 83-86, &c. 

1 This apparently refers to the birds mentioned in the last verse. 

F 2 
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sir, they struggle ; we shall be like them, if we are 
attached to pleasures. (45) 

' As an unbaited (bird) ' sees a baited one caught 
in the snare, even so shall we avoid every bait and 
walk about, not baited by anything. (46) 

' Being aware that pleasures are causes for the 
continuance of worldly existence, as illustrated in 
(the above) similes of the greedy man, one should 
be cautious and stir as little as possible, like a snake 
in the presence of Supar«a. (47) 

' Like an elephant who has broken his fetters, go 
to your proper destination. O great king Ishuk&ri ; 
this is the wholesome truth I have learned. (48) 

' Leave your large kingdom and the pleasures 
which are so dear to' all ; abandon what pleases the 
senses, and what attracts ; be without attachment 
and property ; learn thoroughly the Law and give up 
all amusements; then practise famous and severe 
penance, being of firm energy V (49, 50) 

The commentators labour to interpret them as 'pleasures,' but that 
will not make good sense. 

1 Kulala in the original. Kulala in Sanskrit denotes the wild 
cock, Phasianus Gallus. The word seems to be derived from 
kulay a by assimilation of the y to the preceding consonant, compare 
salil& for saliya = saritS = sarit. In the sense of bird the 
word kulala seems to be used in the well-known stanza of 
Bhartr/hari: brahmi yena kulalavan niyamito brahma»dabha»</d- 
dare, unless here kulala is an early corruption for kulayin. 

* The commentators assign these verses to the two sons of Bhriga ; 
but then the verses do not construe. Besides the mention of 
the ' large kingdom ' in the first line seems to prove that the king, 
and not the Brahmans, is to be understood as the person addressed. 
In the last line I separate pagiggha.hu kkhayaw (scil. tavaw), 
instead of pagi£#A*ahakkhaya/H. It is, however, just possible 
that the next verse is to be connected with the preceding ones ; in 
that case, we must read yzgiggA * and interpret it in conformity 
with the scholiast as a gerund. 
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In this way all (these) professors of the Law 
gradually obtained enlightenment, being frightened 
by birth and death, and seeking for the end of 
misery. (51) 

Their doubts about the true doctrine were 
dispersed, and they realised the Bhavanas 1 ; in 
a short time they reached the end of misery. (52) 

The king and the queen, the Brahmanical Purd- 
hita, his wife, and his sons, they all reached per- 
fection. (53) 

Thus I say. 



FIFTEENTH LECTURE. 

THE TRUE MONK 2 . 

He who adopts the Law in the intention to live 
as a monk, should live in company (with other 
monks), upright, and free from desire ; he should 
abandon his former connections, and not longing for 
pleasures, he should wander about as an unknown 
beggar: then he is a true monk. (1) 

Free from love he should live, a model of 

1 The bhavanas are certain meditations which are conducive 
to the purity of the soul. They are treated at length in a work by 
Hemaiandra, called Bhavabhavana, which seems to be rather 
popular with the .Svetambaras. The Digambaras seem to call 
them Anuprekshas. A work in PrSkrrt by .Subhaiandra, called 
K£rttikeyanupr6ksha, is epitomised in Bhandarkar's Report for 
1883-84, p. 113 ff. 

* The name of this lecture, sa bhikkhu, is derived from the 
burden which runs through the whole of it and winds up every 
verse. 
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righteousness \ abstaining from sins, versed in the 
sacred lore, protecting his soul (from every wrong), 
wise, hardy, observing everything; he who is attached 
to nothing, is a true monk. (2) 

Ignorant of abuse and injury, a steadfast monk 
should be a model of righteousness, always pro- 
tecting his soul (from sins), neither rash nor pas- 
sionate ; when he endures everything, then he is a 
true monk. (3) 

He who is content with lowly beds and lodgings, 
bears heat and cold, flies and gnats, is neither rash 
nor passionate, and endures everything, he is a true 
monk. (4) 

He does not expect respectful treatment, nor 
hospitality, nor reverence, nor, indeed, praises ; 
he controls himself, keeps the vows, practises 
austerities, lives together with other monks, medi- 
tates on his soul ; this is a true monk. (5) 

If he does not care for his life, or abandons 
every delusion, if he avoids men and women, always 
practises austerities, and does not betray any curiosity, 
then he is a true monk. (6) 

He who does not profess and live on divination 
from cuts and shreds *, from sounds on the earth or 
in the air, from dreams, from diagrams, sticks, and 

1 Lidht, explained sadawush/Mnataya pradhanaA. LkdAa. 
is also the name of a country in western Bengal, inhabited, at 
Mahavfra's time, by uncivilised tribes, see part i, p. 84, note 1. 
The etymology of both words is doubtful. 

* Compare the note on p. 161 of part i. The 71st chapter of 
Varaha Mihira's Brrhat Sawihitd treats of vastraMSda, rents, &c. 
of clothes; the 51st, of angavidya, forebodings from the body; 
and the 53rd, of vastuvidya^ property of buildings ; chapters 88, 
90, and 95 are devoted to the forebodings from the cries of birds, 
female jackals, and crows. 
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properties of buildings, from changes in the body, 
from the meaning l of the cries (of animals) — he is 
a true monk. (7) 

Spells, roots, every kind of medical treatment, 
emetics, purgatives, fumigation, anointing of the 
eye, and bathing, the patient's lamentation, and his 
consolation — he who abstains from all these things, 
is a true monk. (8) 

He who does not praise, or pay attention to, the 
warriors, Ugras 2 , princes, Brahmawas, Bhdgas, and 
artists of all sorts, who abstains from this, he is a 
true monk. (9) 

He who does not, for earthly gain, improve his 
acquaintance with householders, with whom he fell 
in as a monk, or was in friendly relation before that 
time, he is a true monk. (10) 

A Nirgrantha is forbidden to take from house- 
holders, if they do not give it themselves, bed, lodging, 



1 A conjectural rendering of viga.y&, which cannot be taken in 
its ordinary meaning ' victory.' The commentary explains it ju- 
bhSj-ubhanirfipanSbhySsaA. — Notice the absence of astrology 
from the above list of prophetical arts practised by strolling friars 
apparently to insinuate themselves into the good graces of laymen 
and women. If Greek nativity had already risen to importance, it 
certainly would have been mentioned. For it has ever since held 
a firm hold on the Hindu mind. — This remark also applies to 
XX, 45. But in Sutraknt&nga I, 13, 9, astrology (sawvaiAAara) 
is mentioned ; it is, however, the ancient astrology of the Hindus, 
not the Greek one. 

* The Ugras and Bhdgas were Kshattriyas. The former were, 
according to the Gainas, descendants of those whom jfa'shabha, the 
first Ttrthakara, appointed to the office of k6/wals or prefects 
of towns, while the Bhogas were descendants from those whom 
jtfj'shabha acknowledged as persons deserving of honour. Comp. 
Hoernle, Uvisaga Dasao, Appendix, p. 58, and my edition of the 
Kalpa Sutra, p. 103, note on § 18. 
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drink, food, or any dainties and spices ; he who is 
not angry at such occasions, he is a true monk, (n) 

If a monk gets any food and drink, or dainties 
and spices, and does not feel compassion (on a 
sick fellow-monk) in thoughts, words, and deeds, 
(then he is not a true monk) * ; but if he has his 
thoughts, words, and acts under strict discipline, 
then he is a true monk. (12) 

Dish-water 2 , barley-pap, cold sour gruel 8 , water 
in which barley has been washed : such loathsome 
food and drink he should not despise, but call at 
the lowliest houses (for alms) ; then he is a true 
monk. (13) 

There are many voices on the earth, of gods, of 
men, and of beasts, dreadful, frightful, and awful 
noises ; if he hears them without trembling, then he 
is a true monk. (14) 

He who understands all religious disputations, 
[who lives together with fellow-monks] *, who prac- 
tises self-discipline 8 , who meditates on his soul, 
who is wise, hardy, and observes everything, who 

1 The commentators supply these words; something to that 
purport is wanted to make out a consistent meaning, but there is 
not so much as a hint of it in the text itself. As it stands now, 
the meaning would be just the opposite of that given in the 
translation, which is in better accordance with the established 
custom. 

* Ay&maga, it is rendered iMmaka in Sanskrit, and explained 
avaxravawa, i.e. avasravawa. See also Leumann, Aupapitika 
Sutra, Glossar s.v. 

* Sauvtra, explained k&ft^ika, the water of boiled rice in 
a state of spontaneous fermentation. 

4 This is a later addition, proved to be such by the metre, 
though the commentators comment upon it. 

* Kh8y£«ugaS. The commentators explain khfida by 
samyama. 
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is calm, and does not hurt anybody, he js a true 
monk. (15) 

He who, not living by any art, without house, 
without friends, subduing his senses, free from all 
ties, sinless, and eating but little, leaves the house 
and lives single, he is a true monk. (16) 

Thus I say. 



SIXTEENTH LECTURE. 

THE TEN CONDITIONS OF PERFECT CHASTITY. 

long-lived (Gambusvamin)! I (Sudharman) have 
heard the following Discourse from the Venerable 
(Mahavlra) : 

Here 1 , indeed, the venerable Sthaviras have 
declared ten conditions for the realisation of celibacy, 
by hearing and understanding which the monks will 
reach a high degree of self-discipline, of Sawrvara 2 , 
and of contemplation, will be well protected (by the 
three Guptis), will guard their senses, guard their 
chastity, and will thus never be remiss (in the 
attendance on their religious duties). 

What, then, are those ten conditions for the 
realisation of celibacy as declared by the venerable 
Sthaviras, by hearing and understanding which the 
monks will reach a high degree of self-discipline, of 

1 The word 'here' is explained as meaning 'in this religion 
of the Camas.' See p. 8, note 5. 

* Sawvara is the stopping of the asravas by means of the 
Samitis and Guptis, see above, p. 55, note 1. 
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Sawvara, and of contemplation, will be well pro- 
tected (by the three Guptis), will guard their senses, 
guard their chastity, and will thus never be remiss 
(in the attendance on their religious duties) ? 

These, then, are the ten conditions for the 
realisation of celibacy, &c (all down to) duties. 

i. A Nirgrantha may occupy various places for 
sleep or rest 1 ; but a Nirgrantha should not occupy 
places, for sleep or rest, frequented by women, 
cattle, or eunuchs. The preceptor has explained 
the reason for this. If a Nirgrantha occupies places 
for sleep or rest, frequented by women, cattle, or 
eunuchs, then, though he be chaste, there may arise 
a doubt with regard to his chastity, or a sensual 
desire, or a feeling of remorse, or he will break the 
rules, or he will become a slave to passion, or he 
will acquire a dangerous illness of long duration, or 
he will desert the faith which the Kevalin has 
proclaimed. Therefore a Nirgrantha should not 
occupy places, for sleep or rest, frequented by women, 
cattle, or eunuchs. 

2. A Nirgrantha should not converse with 
women *. The preceptor has explained the reason 
for this. If a Nirgrantha converses with women, 
&c. (all as above). 

3. A Nirgrantha should not sit together with 
women on the same seat. The preceptor has 
explained the reason for this. If a Nirgrantha 
sits on the same seat with women, &c. (all as 
above). 



1 Literally, beds and seats. 

* This might also be rendered: he should not talk about 
women. 
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4. A Nirgrantha should not look at, or contem- 
plate, the charms and beauties of women. (The rest 
similar as above.) 

5. A Nirgrantha should not, behind a screen, 
or curtain, or wall, listen to the screeching or scream- 
ing or singing or laughing or giggling or crying 
of women. (The rest similar as above.) 

6. A Nirgrantha should not recall to his memory 
the pleasure and amusements which in the past 
he enjoyed together with women. (The rest similar 
as above.) 

7. A Nirgrantha should not eat well-dressed food. 
(The rest similar as above.) 

8. A Nirgrantha should not eat or drink to excess. 
(The rest similar as above.) 

9. A Nirgrantha should not wear ornaments. 
The preceptor has explained the reason for this. 
If he wears ornaments, or adorns his body, he might 
become an object of desire to women. When he is 
an object of desire to women, then, &c. (the rest 
as in 1). 

10. A Nirgrantha should not care for sounds, 
colours, tastes, smells, and feelings. (The rest 
similar as above.) 



Here are some verses (to the same effect) 1 : 
A monk should take up a detached lodging, free 

from, and not frequented by women, to preserve his 

chastity, (i) 

A chaste monk should avoid talking with women, 

which delights the mind and foments love and 

passion. (2) 

1 The preceding part of this lecture is in prose. 
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A chaste monk should always avoid the company 
of, and frequent conversation with women. (3) 

A chaste monk should avoid observing the body, 
limbs, and figure of women, their pleasant prattle 
and oglings. (4) 

A chaste monk should avoid listening to the 
screeching, screaming, singing, laughing, giggling, 
and crying of women. (5) 

A chaste monk should never recall to his mind 
how he had laughed and played with women, and 
had enjoyed them, how they became jealous, and 
what tricks he played to frighten them. (6) 

A chaste monk should always avoid well-dressed 
food and drink which will soon raise his sensuality. (7) 

A chaste monk should always eat his food, col- 
lected according to the rules, for the sustenance 
of life, in the prescribed quantity, and at the right* 
time; concentrated in his thoughts he should not 
eat to excess. (8) 

A chaste monk should abstain from ornaments, 
he should not adorn his body after the fashion of 
amorous people. (9) 

He should always abstain from the five orders of 
pleasant things : sounds, colours, smells, tastes, and 
feelings of touch. (10) 

A lodging frequented by women, their pleasant 
talk, their company, and looking at their charms; (1 1) 

Their screeching, screaming, singing, and laugh- 
ing, eating and sleeping together with them ; well- 
dressed food and drink, or partaking of them to 
excess; (12) 

And ornaments and finery 1 : these pleasant things, 

1 I/Mam £a, i.e. ish/am kz. The commentators connect the 
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which are hard to leave, are like the poison Tala- 
pu/a x , for a man who seeks after the true Self. ( 1 3) 

He should, once for all, abandon pleasant things 
which are hard to leave; and concentrated in his 
thoughts he should avoid whatever casts a doubt 
on his chastity. (14) 

A monk should be the steadfast charioteer, as it 
were, of the Law in the park of the Law 2 , a vessel 
of righteousness, content, restrained, attentive to 
the duties of a chaste monk. (15) • 

The gods, Danavas, Gandharvas, Yakshas, Ra- 
kshasas, and Kinnaras pay homage to a chaste monk 
who performs his difficult duties. (16) 

This unchangeable, permanent, and eternal Law 
has been proclaimed by the Ginas ; through it the 
Siddhas have reached perfection, and others will 
reach it (17) 

Thus I say. 



SEVENTEENTH LECTURE. 

THE BAD SRAMAJVA. 

A Nirgrantha who has entered the order, who 
has learned the Law, who has received religious 

words with the second part of the sentence. By giving to £a the 
meaning of api they interpret the two words in question as 
meaning 'though very pleasant.' 

1 Taiaurfa. According to the Dipika it is a poison which kills 
by merely touching the palate (taiukasparjanam&trad Sva); 
but this is a mere guess prompted by a wrong etymology. 
Talau</a stands perhaps for taiaku/a, which may have been 
a variant of kaiaku/a, the deadly poison swallowed by .Siva. 

* Here we have twice the same word dhamm&r&m6, which 
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discipline, and who has obtained the benefit of 
B6dhi which is difficult to obtain, may perhaps 
afterwards begin to live as he likes, (i) 

(He will say :) I have a good bed and wherewithal 
to cover me; I obtain food and drink; I know 
everything that comes to pass, friend ; why then 
should I study, sir ? (2) 

He who, after entering the order, always sleeps, 
eats, and drinks as much as he likes, and lives com- 
fortably, is called a bad 5rama»a. (3) 

The sinner who despises the learning and dis- 
cipline which his preceptor and teachers have taught 
him, is called a bad ■S'ramawa. (4) 

He who does not, as he should, strive to please 
his preceptor and teachers, and does not, in his 
arrogance, treat them with respect, is called a bad 
.Srama#a. (5) 

He who hurts living beings, seeds, and sprouts, 
who does not control himself, though he be- 
lieves himself well -controlled, is called a bad 
£rama»a. (6) 

He who uses a bed, a plank, a chair, a seat, or 
his duster 1 , without having well wiped these things, 
is called a bad vSrama»a. (7) 

He who walks with great haste and without care, 
being overbearing and fierce, is called a bad 
.Sramatta. (8) 



I have once translated 'park of the Law,' and then 'vessel of 
righteousness.' It is obvious that a play on this word is intended, 
though I may have failed to hit the meaning of the author. 

1 Padakambala, usually called ra#6hara«a. One com- 
mentator suggests, as a possible rendering, pStrakambala 
'a cloth to cover his almsbowl.' 
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He who carelessly inspects things 1 , throwing down 
his duster at random, not being attentive to the 
inspection of things, is called a bad .Sramaaa. (9) 

He who carelessly inspects things, his attention 
being absorbed by what he hears, who always 
slights his teachers, is called a bad 5rama«a. (10) 

He who is deceitful, talkative, arrogant, greedy, 
who does not control himself, nor share (his food, 
&c. with those who are in want), and is not of an 
amiable disposition, is called a bad .Sramawa. (11) 

He who is a controversialist, and ill-behaved, 
who perverts the truth, and delights in quarrels 
and contentions, is called a bad Sra.ma.na. (12) 

He who sits down on a weak, shaking seat 
wherever he lists, and is not careful in sitting down, 
is called a bad .Srama«a. (13) 

He who sleeps with dusty feet and does not 
inspect his couch, being careless about his bed, is 
called a bad .Sramawa. (14) 

He who eats milk, curds, and other things pro- 
duced from milk, and does not practise austerities, 
is called a bad 5rama«a. (15) 

He who eats after sunset, and when ad- 
monished, makes an angry reply, is called a bad 
£rama»a. (16) 

He who leaves his own teacher, and follows 
heretical ones, who continuously changes his school 2 , 
being of a bad disposition, is called a bad 6ra- 
masa. (17) 

1 It is a monk's duty closely to inspect everything that he uses 
or comes in contact with, in order to avoid hurting inadvertently 
anything considered to possess life. This is called parfilShl 

1 Ga»awga»ika, according to the commentators one who 
attaches himself to another ga«a every half-year. 
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He who has left his own house, and busies 
himself in another's house, who lives by fortune- 
telling, is called a bad 5rama«a. (18) 

He who eats the food of his relations, and does 
not like living by alms *, who reposes on the seat of 
the householder, is called a bad .Srama»a. (19) 

Such a monk, who, like the heretics 2 , does not 
protect himself from sins, who though having the 
appearance (of a monk) is the lowest among his 
worthy brethren, is despised in this world like 
poison; he is nobody in this world and in that 
beyond. (20) 

But he who always avoids these sins, and is pious 
amongst his brethren, is welcomed in this world like 
nectar; he conquers this world and the next 8 . (21) 

Thus I say. 



EIGHTEENTH LECTURE. 

SAtfGAYA *. 

In the town of Kampilya there was a king, named 
Saagaya, who possessed numerous troops and war- 
chariots; once he went a-hunting. (1) 

1 Samudafliya, explained bhaiksham. 

8 PaJJ^akujila, literally, those who practise the five wrong 
xilas, whereby probably those are denoted who do not keep the 
five great vows of the Crainas. Note that the Buddhists too 
have their pa#£ajtla. They could therefore have been called 
pa#£akufila by the Gainas. 

* The text is not settled in the last line ; but there can be no 
doubt about the meaning. 

4 The commentators Sanskritise this name in Samyata. But 
however appropriate it may be to a Gaina, it certainly does not 
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He was surrounded on all sides by a large host of 
horses, elephants, chariots, and footmen. (2) 

He chased the deer on horseback in the Kesara- 
park of Kampilya ; and intent on his sport he killed 
there the frightened deer. (3) 

Now in the K6sara-park there was a houseless 
ascetic intent on sacred study and meditating on the 
Law. (4) 

Annihilating sinful inclinations \ he meditated in 
the Asphdta-bower 2 . But the king killed the deer 
that fled to him. (5) 

Now the king on horseback came quickly there ; 
he saw the killed deer and saw the monk there. (6) 

The king in his consternation (thought) ' I had 
nearly hurt the monk ; ill-fated and cruel me that is 
mad for the sport.' (7) 

Having dismissed his horse, the king bowed 
respectfully to the monk's feet (saying), ' Forgive me 
this, Reverend sir.' (8) 

But the venerable monk, being plunged in silent 
meditation, made no reply to the king, who, therefore, 
was seized with fear. (9) 

' I am Sangaya. ; answer me, Reverend sir ; a 
monk might by the fire of his wrath reduce millions 
of men to ashes.' (10) 

' Be without fear, O king ; but grant safety to 
others also ; in this transient world of living beings, 
why are you addicted to cruelty ? (11) 



look like a king's name. The Sanskrit form of the name was 
probably Sa%aya or Sriajfaya, both of which frequently occur in 
Sanskrit literature. 

1 To render asrava. 

* Apphdva in the original; there are several plants which are 
called asph&ta. 

[45] G 
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' As you must, of necessity, one day part with 
everything, in this transient world of living beings, 
why do you cling to kingly power ? (12) 

' Transient like a stroke of lightning are life and 
beauty, which you love so much ; you do not com- 
prehend what will benefit you in the next life. (13) 

• Wives and children, friends and relations, all are 
dependent on a man during his life ; but they will 
not follow him in death. (14) 

'The sons, in great sorrow, will remove the 
corpse of their father (to the cemetery) ; and so will 
parents do with their sons and relations ; O king, do 
penance! (15) 

' O king, other men, glad, and pleased, and well 
attired, will enjoy the riches (the deceased) had 
amassed, and will dally with the wives he had so 
well guarded. (16) 

'And whatever actions he has done, good or 
wicked ones, with their Karman he will depart to 
his next existence.' (17) 

Then the king was taught the Law by this monk, 
and was filled with a great desire for purity, and 
disregard of worldly objects. (18) 

Sa#£aya gave up his kingly power and adopted 
the faith of the <7inas in the presence of the venerable 
monk Gardabhali. (19) 

A Kshattriya, who had abandoned his kingdom 
and had turned monk, said to him : ' As you look 
so happy in outward appearance, you must have 
peace of mind. (20) 

'What is your name, to which G6tra do you 
belong, and why have you become an ascetic 1 ? 



1 Literally, a Brahman. 
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How do you venerate the enlightened ones ', and 
how did you come to be called a well-behaved 
(monk)?' (21) 

" My name is Sa«faya ; I belong to the G6tra of 
Gdtama ; my teacher is Gardabhali, who is conversant 
with the sacred lore and good conduct. (22) 

" O great sage, the man of limited knowledge 
talks foolishly on these four heads 2 , viz. the exist- 
ence of the soul, its non-existence, idolatry, and the 
inefficiency of knowledge. (23) 

"This has been declared by himwho is enlightened, 
wise, liberated, conversant with the sacred lore and 
good conduct, who is truthful and of right energy. (24) 

" Men who commit sins will go to hell ; but those 
who have walked the road of righteousness, will 
obtain a place in heaven. (25) 

" All this delusive talk (of the heretics) is untrue 
and without any meaning; I live and walk about 
according to the rules of self-control. (26) 

1 BuddhS, explained a^aryan, preceptors. 

* These are the four great heresies: (i)thatofthekriyavddinas, 
who maintain that the soul exists; (2) that of the akriyavadinas, 
who hold the reverse of the preceding doctrine ; (3) that of the 
vainayikas, which seems to be identical with salvation by 
bhakti; (4) that of the a^flanavadinas, who contend that 
knowledge is not necessary for salvation, but tapas; this seems 
identical with the karmapatha. The commentators explain kri- 
ydvadinaA 'those who believe the soul or atman to be charac- 
terised by the verb to be (i.e. by a permanent and unchangeable 
existence), and ascribe to it such qualities as ubiquity or non-ubiquity, 
activity or non-activity.' This they treat as heresy, but from Maha- 
vagga VI, 31,2 (vol. xvii, p. 109) it is evident that the Gainas were 
considered kriyavadins. The akriy&vada is also identified with 
the kshawikav&da or doctrine, usually ascribed to Buddhists, that 
everything has but a momentary existence and is in the next 
moment replaced by a facsimile of itself. About these heresies 
compare the SutrakrMhga I, 12 ; II, 2, 77. 

G 2 
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" I know all these heresies to be contemptible ; 
I know that there will be a life hereafter, and I 
know my Self. (27) 

" I was an illustrious god in the Mahapra«a 
heaven, and reached old age as we here would say 
of a man who is a hundred years old ; but in heaven, 
hundred years consist of as many Mahapalis of 
Palls'. (28) 

" Descending from the Brahmaldka, I was born as 
a man. I know exactly the length of my life as 
well as that of other men. (29) 

" A monk should abandon the manifold doctrines 
(of heretics), and his own fancies, and such deeds as 
are productive of evil everywhere. One should 
live up to this wisdom 2 . (30) 

" I keep clear of the (superstitious) questions and 
the spells of laymen, exerting myself day and night 
(in the true religion). Thinking thus, one should 
practise austerities. (31) 

"And what you of a pure mind asked me just 
now, that has been revealed by the enlightened 
one 3 ; such knowledge makes part of the creed of 
the <7inas. (32) 

" A wise man believes in the existence of the soul 4 , 

1 According to the commentary a p&lt seems to be what 
is commonly called palydpama, and mahapSli a sagardpamS. 
However the longest life of a god in Brahmaldka is but ten 
SagardpamSs, see below, XXXVI, 225. The construction of the 
verse is very involved, but the drift of it cannot be mistaken. 

* ii viggim a»usam£ar6. I believe that viggim here stands 
for vidvdn, as in the following verse. The meaning would then 
be, ' knowing this one should live as a monk.' 

5 Buddha. 

* The Gainas do not deny the existence of the soul, but the un- 
alterable character of the soul. Hence they object to the kriydvada. 
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he avoids the heresy of the non-existence of the 
soul ; possessing true faith one should practise the 
very difficult Law according to the faith. (33) 

" Having learned this pure creed, which is adorned 
by truth and righteousness, Bharata 1 gave up 
Bharatavarsha and all pleasures, and entered the 
order. (34) 

" King Sagara 2 also gave up the ocean-girt Bha- 
ratavarsha and his unrivalled kingly power, and 
reached perfection through his compassion. (35) 

" After having given up Bharatavarsha, the famous 
universal monarch of great power, called Maghavan 8 , 
entered the order. (36) 

" King Sanatkumara 4 , a universal monarch of 
great power, placed his son on the throne, and then 
practised austerities. (37) 

"Santi 5 , a universal monarch of great power, the 



1 Bharata was the eldest son of i?*shabha, the first Tirthakara. 
He became the first ATakravartin, or universal monarch, and 
resided in Ayddhya. At his renunciation he was ordered by 
Indra himself to pluck out five handfuls of his hair as is the 
custom of Craina monks on entering the order. 

* Sagara, king of Ay6dhya, was, according to the legend 
contained in the commentary (see R. Fick, Eine jainistische 
Bearbeitung der Sagara- Sage, Kiel, 1889), the younger brother 
of A^ita, the second Tirthakara. He became the second Aakra- 
vartin, and, in the end, he was ordained by A^ita. The Gaina 
legend seems to be but a strangely distorted version of the story 
of Sagara told in the first book of the Ramayaaa. 

* Maghavan, son of king Samudravi^aya of Sravasti, and his 
wife Bhadra, became the third Aakravartin. 

* Sanatkumara, son of king AyvasSna of Hastinapura, and his 
wife SahadSvi, became the fourth Aakravartin. The adventures 
of Sanatkumara are told in a Prakrit legend, which I have 
published in my Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen in Maharash/ri, Leipzig, 
1886, p. 20 ff. 

1 .Santi was the sixteenth Tirthakara, Kunthu the seventeenth, and 
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bringer of peace to the world, gave up Bharatavarsha 
and reached perfection. (38) 

" King Kunthu, the bull of the Aikshvaka race, 
the widely famed lord, reached perfection. (39) 

" King Ara, after he had given up the sea-girt 
Bharatavarsha, reached perfection on becoming 
exempt from defilement. (40) 

" After having given up his large kingdom, his 
army and war-chariots, his exquisite pleasures, Maha- 
padma * practised austerities. (41) 

" Having brought the (whole) earth under his 
sceptre, king Harish£»a 2 , who humbled the pride 
(of other kings), reached perfection. (42) 

" Gaya. s , together with thousands of kings, re- 
nouncing the world, practised self-restraint. He 



Ara the eighteenth Tirlhakara. Kunthu sounds strange for a proper 
name. I think it just possible that it is a popular or Prakrn corruption 
of Kakutstha, who was an AikshvSka. As is well known, Rima 
is frequently called after him Kakutstha, and so are other kings of 
the same line, in which he stands as the twenty-fifth according 
to the list in the RamSyawa I, 70. 

1 Mahapadma was the ninth Aakravartin. His elder brother 
was Vishmikumara, who was ordained by Suvrata, a disciple of 
Munisuvrata, the twentieth Tirlhakara. He wrenched the 
sovereignty of the world from Namu/fc, minister of his father 
Padmdttara, who had ascended the throne, by making him 
promise as much of his territory as he could cover with three 
strides. This is the Brahmanical story of Vish»u and Bali, for 
whom the Gainas have substituted Namu*i. According to them 
the minister Namuii was, in a disputation, defeated by the Gaina 
monks, and to revenge himself on them, he ordered them to quit 
his kingdom as soon as he got it. — Mahapadma' s residence was 
Hastinapura. 

1 Harishewa, son of king Mah&hari of Kampilya, became the 
tenth ATakravartin. 

3 Gaya, son of king Samudravi^aya of Ra^agr/ba, became the 
eleventh Aakravartin. 
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reached perfection which has been taught by the 
£inas. (43) 

" Dararoabhadra 1 , giving up his flourishing king- 
dom of Dasarwa, turned monk ; he renounced the 
world, being directed to do so by 6akra himself. (44) 

" Karakandu. was king of Kalinga ; Dvimukha, of 
Pa»£ala ; Nami, of Viddha ; Naggati (or rather 
Nagna^it), of Gandhara 2 . (45) 

" Nami humbled himself, being directed to do so 
by 3akra himself; the king of VidGha left the house 
and became a Sra.ma.na.. (46) 

" These bulls of kings have adopted the faith of 
the £inas ; after having placed their sons on the 
throne, they exerted themselves as 5rama»as. (47) 

"Udaya«a 8 , the bull of the kings of Sauvlra, 
renounced the world and turned monk ; he entered 
the order and reached perfection. (48) 

" And thus the king of Klri *, exerting himself for 
the best truth, abandoned all pleasures, and hewed 
down, as it were, his Karman like a forest. (49) 

"And thus king Vi/aya 6 , whose sins were not 
quite annihilated 6 , turned monk after he, the famous 
man, had quitted his excellent kingdom. (50) 

1 King Dajarwabhadra was a contemporary of Mahavira. 

* These are the four PratySkabuddhas ; see p. 35, note 2. 

5 The story of Ud&ya»a (or perhaps Uddayana) will be found 
in my Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen in MihSrish/rf, p. 28 if. He 
was contemporary with Mahavira. 

* He was Nandana, the seventh Balad&va, son of king AgnLrikha 
of Benares. 

• He was the son of king Brahmara^a of Dvirakivati, and 
eldest brother of the V&sud&va Dvipr/'sh/a or Dvipush/i. 

• To render a#a//Mkitti, of which the commentators offer 
several explanations, rendering it an&rtt&kirti and anash/akfrti. 
A various reading £«a/M£kitti is mentioned, and explained 
a^aa-artha-Skrj'ti. 
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"And thus the royal seer Mahabala 1 practised 
severe penance with an undistracted mind, and took 
upon himself the glory (of self-control). (5 1) 

" Why should a wise man, for bad reasons, live on 
earth like a madman, since those persons (mentioned 
above) who reached eminence, exerted themselves 
strongly? (52) 

" I have spoken true words able to promote virtue ; 
some have been saved, some are being saved, and 
some will be saved. (53) 

" Why should a wise man, for bad reasons, bring 
affliction upon himself? He who has become free 
from all ties and sins, will reach perfection." (54) 

Thus I say. 



NINETEENTH LECTURE. 

THE SON OF MR/gA. 

In the pleasant town of Sugrlva, which is adorned 
with parks and gardens, there was the king Bala- 
bhadra and M/Vga, the principal queen. (1) 

Their son Bala^rl, also known as Mr/gaputra 
(i. e. son of Mr/ga), the darling of his father 
and mother, was crown-prince, a (future) lord of 
ascetics. (2) 

In his palace Nandana he dallied with his wives, 
like the god D6gundaga 2 , always happy in his 
mind. (3) 

1 Mahabala was the son of king Bala of Hastinapura. He lived 
at the time of Vimala, the thirteenth Tirthakara. 

* According to the commentators the Ddgundaka gods are the 
trdyastriwja gods. The Sanskrit of ddgundaga would be 
dvikundaka. 
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Standing at a window of his palace ', the floor of 
which was inlaid with precious stones and jewels, 
he looked down on the squares, places, and roads of 
the town. (4) 

Once he saw pass there a restrained Sramana., 
who practised penance, self-restraint, and self-control, 
who was full of virtues, and a very mine of good 
qualities. (5) 

Mr/gaputra regarded him with fixed eyes, trying 
to remember where he had seen the same man 
before. (6) 

While he looked at the saint, and his mind 
became pure, the remembrance of his former birth 
came upon him as he was plunged in doubt. (7) 

When the remembrance of his former birth came 
upon the illustrious Mrzgaputra, he remembered 
his previous birth and his having been then a 
Sra.ma.na.. (8) 

Being not delighted with pleasures, but devoted 
to self-control, he went to his father and mother, 
and spoke as follows : (9) 

' I have learned the five great vows ; (I know) 
the suffering (that awaits the sinner) in hell or in 
an existence as a brute ; I have ceased to take 
delight in the large ocean (of the Sawsara) ; there- 
fore, O mother, allow me to enter the order. (10) 

' O mother, O father, I have enjoyed pleasures 
which are like poisonous fruit : their consequences 
are painful, as they entail continuous suffering. (11) 

' This body is not permanent, it is impure and of 

1 I separate the words pdsSy»Jll6ya»a//^i6. The com- 
mentators take them for a compound; but then the preceding 
part of the sentence would not construe. It is an irregular sandhi, 
instances of which, however, are not unfrequent. 
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impure origin ; it is but a transitory residence (of the 
soul) and a miserable vessel of suffering. (12) 

' I take no delight in this transitory body which 
one must leave sooner or later, and which is like 
foam or a bubble. ( 1 3) 

'And this vain human life, an abode of illness 
and disease, which is swallowed up by old age and 
death, does not please me even for a moment. (14) 

' Birth is misery, old age is misery, and so are 
disease and death, and ah, nothing but misery is the 
Saz«sara, in which men suffer distress. (15) 

' Leaving behind my fields, house, and gold, my 
son and wife, and my relations, leaving my body 
I needs must, one day, depart. (16) 

! As the effect of Kimpaka-fruit * is anything but 
good, so the effect of pleasures enjoyed is anything 
but good. (17) 

' He who starts on a long journey with no 
provisions, will come to grief on his way there, 
suffering from hunger and thirst (18) 

' Thus he who without having followed the Law, 
starts for the next world, will come to grief on his 
way there, suffering from illness and disease. (19) 

' He who starts on a long journey with provisions, 
will be happy on his way there, not suffering from 
hunger and thirst. (20) 

'Thus he who after having followed the Law, 
starts for the next world, will be happy on his 
journey there, being exempt from Karman and 
suffering. (21) 

' As when a house is on fire, the landlord carries 
away valuable things and leaves behind those of 

1 Cucumis Colocvnthus. 
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no value ; so when the whole world is on fire, as it 
were, by old age and death, I shall save my Self, 
if you will permit me.' (22, 23) 

To him his parents said : "Son, difficult to perform 
are the duties of a 5Vama«a ; a- monk must possess 
thousands of virtues. (24) 

" Impartiality towards all beings in the world, 
whether friends or enemies, and abstention from 
injury to living beings throughout the whole life : 
this is a difficult duty. (25) 

" To be never careless in abstaining from false- 
hood, and to be always careful to speak wholesome 
truth : this is a difficult duty. (26) 

"To abstain from taking of what is not given, 
even of a toothpick, &c. ; and to accept only alms 
free from faults : this is a difficult duty. (27) 

" To abstain from unchastity after one has tasted 
sensual pleasures, and to keep the severe vow of 
chastity : this is a very difficult duty. (28) 

"To give up all claims on wealth, corn, and 
servants, to abstain from all undertakings, and not 
to own anything : this is a very difficult duty. (29) 

"Not to eat at night any food of the four 
kinds 1 , not to put away for later use or to keep 
a store (of things one wants) : this is a very difficult 
duty. (30) 

" Hunger and thirst, heat and cold, molestation by 
flies and gnats, insults, miserable lodgings, pricking 
grass, and uncleanliness, blows and threats, corporal 
punishment and imprisonment, the mendicant's life 
and fruitless begging : all this is misery. (31, 32) 

" Such a life is like that of pigeons (always afraid of 

1 I.e. food, drink, dainties, and spices. 
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dangers) ; painful is the plucking out of one's hair ; 
difficult is the vow of chastity and hard to keep 
(even) for a noble man. (33) 

" My son, you are accustomed to comfort, you 
are tender and cleanly 1 ; you are not able, my son, 
to live as a Srama«a. (34) 

" No repose as long as life lasts ; the great burden 
of duty is heavy like a load of iron, which is difficult 
to be carried, O son. (35) 

" As it is difficult to cross the heavenly Ganges, 
or to swim against the current, or to swim with 
one's arms over the sea, so it is difficult to get over 
the ocean of duties. (36) 

" Self-control is untasteful like a mouthful of sand, 
and to practise penance is as difficult as to walk 
on the edge of a sword. (37) 

"It is difficult (always to observe the rules of) 
right conduct with one's eyes for ever open like 
(those of) a snake 2 , O son ; it is difficult to eat iron 
grains, as it were. (38) 

" As it is very difficult to swallow burning fire, 
so is it difficult for a young man to live as a 6ra- 
ma«a. (39) 

"As it is difficult to fill a bag 8 with wind, 



1 Literally, well washed or bathed. 

4 This appears to be the meaning of the words ahivtSganta- 
di//Ai6. We might perhaps take ahtv» for ahivaw = ahivat, 
in which case the construction of the sentence would be gram- 
matically correct. An alternative rendering would be : ' (A monk) 
like a snake must have his eyes always open on the difficult 
conduct, O son.' It is a well-known fact that snakes cannot 
shut their eyes as other animals. 

* Kotthala, a DeVi-word for ku.rula, granary, see HSmaiandra, 
Dejt K6sha 2, 48. The commentators render it by ' cloth.' 
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so is it difficult for a weak man to live as a .Sra- 
masa. (40) 

"As it is difficult to weigh Mount Mandara in 
a balance, so it is difficult to live as a .Srama«a with 
a steady and fearless mind. (41) 

" As it is difficult to swim over the sea with one's 
arms, so it is difficult for one whose mind is not 
pacified, (to cross) the ocean of restraint (42) 

"Enjoy the fivefold 1 human pleasures. After 
you have done enjoying pleasures, O son, you may 
adopt the Law." (43) 

He answered : ' O father and mother, it is even thus 
as you have plainly told ; but in this world nothing 
is difficult for one who is free from desire. (44) 

' An infinite number of times have I suffered 
dreadful pains of body and mind, repeatedly misery 
and dangers. (45) 

' In the Sawzsara, which is a mine of dangers and 
a wilderness of old age and death, I have undergone 
dreadful births and deaths. (46) 

' Though fire be hot here, it is infinitely more so 
there (viz. in hell) a ; in hell I have undergone suffer- 
ing from heat. (47) 

' Though there may be cold here, it is of infinitely 
greater intensity there; in hell I have undergone 
suffering from cold. (48) 



1 Viz. those of the five senses. 

2 The description of hell is a favourite theme with the monks of 
all ages and all religions ; and the (zaina monks are not behind 
others in the treatment of this gruesome subject. A detailed 
description of the different hells will be found in the fifth lecture 
of the first book of the Sutrakr/'tahga. I remember a yati 
showing me, with much complacency, a manuscript of the latter 
work adorned with lively illustrations of the most exquisite tortures. 
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' An infinite number of times have I been roasted 
over a blazing fire in an oven, screaming loud, head 
down and feet aloft. (49) 

' In the desert which is like a forest on fire, on 
the Va^ravaluka and the Kadambavaluka l rivers, 
I have been roasted an infinite number of times. (50) 

' Being suspended upside down over a boiler, 
shrieking, with no relation to help me, I was cut 
to pieces with various saws 2 , an infinite number of 
times. (51) 

' I have suffered agonies when I was fastened 
with fetters on the huge 6almall tree, bristling 
with very sharp thorns, and then pushed up and 
down. (52) 

' An infinite number of times have I been crushed 
like sugar-cane in presses, shrieking horribly, to 
atone for my sins, great sinner that I was. (53) 

' By black and spotted wild dogs 8 I have, ever so 
many times, been thrown down, torn to pieces, and 
lacerated, screaming and writhing. (54) 

'When I was born in hell for my sins, I was 
cut, pierced, and hacked to pieces with swords and 
daggers, with darts and javelins. (55) 

' I have been forcibly yoked to a car of red-hot 
iron full of fuel *, I have been driven on with a goad 

1 These are two rivers in hell ; the sand of the one consists of 
va^-ra (either steel-filings or diamonds), and that of the other, 
of turmeric. 

1 Karavattakarakay&ihim= karapattrakrakaMdibhiA. 

' K61asu»aya, explained by jukaraxvan, hog-dog, which may 
be a kind of hog or dog, probably the latter. 

4 Samild ^ue. The commentators render ^ue by yuga and 
yuta, and do not explain samil£, which they treat as a Sanskrit 
word. I think it is the Prakrit of samidh, compare v\ggu\A = 
vidyut, salila = sarit. 
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and thongs, and have been knocked down like an 
antelope 1 . (56) 

' On piles, in a blazing fire, I have forcibly been 
burnt and roasted like a buffalo, in atonement for my 
sins. (57) 

' An infinite number of times have I violently 
been lacerated by birds whose bills were of iron 
and shaped like tongs, by devilish vultures 2 . (58) 

' Suffering from thirst I ran towards the river 
Vaitara»i to drink its water, but in it I was killed 
(as it were) by blades of razors 3 . (59) 

' When suffering from the heat, I went into 
the forest in which the trees have a foliage of 
daggers ; I have, ever so many times, been cut to 
pieces by the dropping dagger-leaves. (60) 

'An infinite number of times have I suffered 
hopelessly from mallets and knives, forks and maces, 
which broke my limbs. (61) 

' Ever so many times have I been slit, cut, 
mangled, and skinned with keen- edged razors, 
knives, and shears. (62) 

'As * an antelope I have, against my will, been 



1 RoggAo = risya., see Hema^andra, D&i K6sha 7, 12. 

a -DAankagrj'dhra. The commentators offer no explanation of 
<Manka, but only say that they are not real vultures as there are 
no animals in hell. Therefore they must be vaikriya, i.e., in our 
case, demons who have adopted the shape of vultures. 

* The water of the river Vaitara»t consists of a very caustic acid. 

4 Here and in the following verses the suffering of Mr/gaputra 
as an animal and a plant seems to be described. But in verse 68 
the scene is again laid in hell. The first word in verse 63, &c, 
'as,' would literally be 'like* (viva in the original text), but in 
rendering it by 'like/ we have to assume that as a denizen of 
hell he is treated in the manner described, which seems rather 
strained. 
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caught, bound, and fastened in snares and traps, and 
frequently I have been killed. (63) 

'Asa fish I have, against my will, been caught 
with hooks and in bow-nets; I have therein been 
scraped, slit, and killed, an infinite number of 
times. (64) 

' As a bird I have been caught by hawks, trapped 
in nets, and bound with bird-lime, and I have been 
killed, an infinite number of times. (65) 

'As a tree I have been felled, slit, sawn into 
planks, and stripped of the bark by carpenters 
with axes 1 , hatchets, &c, an infinite number of 
times. (66) 

'As iron I have been malleated, cut, torn, and 
filed by blacksmiths 2 , an infinite number of 
times. (67) 

' I have been made to drink hissing molten copper, 
iron, tin, and lead under horrid shrieks, an infinite 
number of times. (68) 

' You like meat minced or roasted ; I have been 
made to eat, ever so many times, poisoned meat, and 
red-hot to boot. (69) 

' You like wine, liquor, spirits, and honey 3 ; I have 
been made to drink burning fat and blood. (70) 

'Always frightened, trembling, distressed, and 
suffering, I have experienced the most exquisite 
pain and misery. (71) 

' I have experienced in hell sharp, acute and 

1 Kuharfa = ku/Mra; comp. pihat/a = pi/Aara. The form 
kuhara occurs in Guzeratl, Sindhf, and Panjabt. 

* Kumara; this is obviously the modern kamSr 'blacksmith 1 
(derived from karmakara); and it is of interest to find this form 
in an old text like the Uttaradhyayana. 

* To render sura, sidhu, mairfiya, and madhu. 
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severe, horrible, intolerable, dreadful, and formidable 
pain. (72) 

' O father, infinitely more painful is the suffering 
in hell than any suffering in the world of men. (73) 

' In every kind of existence I have undergone 
suffering which was not interrupted by a moment's 
reprieve.' (74) 

To him his parents said : " Son, a man is free to 
enter the order, but it causes misery to a 6"rama»a 
that he may not remedy any ailings." (75) 

He answered : ' O father and mother, it is even 
thus as you have plainly told ; but who takes care 
of beasts and birds in the woods ? (76) 

' As a wild animal 1 by itself roams about in the 
woods, thus I shall practise the Law by controlling 
myself and doing penance. (77) 

'When in a large forest a wild animal falls 
very sick at the foot of a tree, who is there to 
cure it? (78) 

'Or who will give it medicine? or who will 
inquire after its health ? or who will get food and 
drink for it, and feed it ? (79) 

* When it is in perfect health, it will roam about 
in woods and on (the shores of) lakes in search of 
food and drink. (80) 

' When it has eaten and drunk in woods and 
lakes, it will walk about and go to rest according to 
the habits of wild animals. (81) 

' In the same way a pious monk goes to many 
places and walks about just as the animals, but 
afterwards he goes to the upper regions. (82) 

' Miga = mr»'ga, literally 'antelope;' but here as frequently the 
word has apparently the more general meaning ' wild animal.' 

[45] H 
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' As a wild animal goes by itself to many places, 
lives in many places, and always gets its food ; thus 
a monk on his begging-tour should not despise nor 
blame (the food he gets). (83) 

' I shall imitate this life of animals.' " Well, my 
son, as you please." With his parents' permission 
he gave up all his property. (84) 

' I shall imitate this life of animals, which makes 
one free from all misery, if you will permit me.' 
" Go, my son, as you please." (85) 

When he had thus made his parents repeat their 
permission, he gave up for ever his claims in any 
property, just as the snake casts off its slough. (86) 

His power and wealth, his friends, wives, sons, 
and relations he gave up as if he shook off the dust 
from his feet, and then he went forth. (87) 

He observed the five great vows, practised the 
five Samitis, and was protected by the three Guptis 1 ; 
he exerted himself to do mental as well as bodily 
penance. (88) 

He was without property, without egoism, with- 
out attachment, without conceit 2 , impartial towards 
all beings, whether they move or not. (89) 

He was indifferent to success or failure (in 
begging), to happiness and misery, to life and death, 
to blame and praise, to honour and insult (90) 

He turned away from conceit and passions, from 
injurious, hurtful, and dangerous actions 3 , from 
gaiety and sadness; he was free from sins and 
fetters. (91) 

1 See notes 2 and 3 on p. 50. 

* Garava = gaurava or garva. Dipild : riddhigSrava- 
rasagarava-sltagarava iti garvatrayarahitaA. 
8 To render da«</asallabha#su. 
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He had no interest in this world and no interest 
in the next world ; he was indifferent to unpleasant 
and pleasant things \ to eating and fasting. (92) 

He prevented the influx of Karman (asrava) 
through all bad channels 2 ; by meditating upon him- 
self he obtained praiseworthy self-purification and 
sacred knowledge. (93) 

Thus he thoroughly purified himself by knowledge, 
right conduct, faith, penance, and pure meditations, 
and after having lived many years as a Sramawa, 
he reached perfection after breaking his fast once 
only every month. (94, 95) 

Thus act the enlightened ones, the learned, the 
clever; like Mr/gaputra they turn away from 
pleasures. (96) 

When you have heard the words of the illustrious 
and famous son of Mrt'gH, his perfect practise of 
austerities, and his liberation, famous in the three 
worlds, you will despise wealth, the cause of misery, 
and the fetter of egoism, the cause of many dangers, 
and you will bear the excellent and pleasant yoke 
of the Law that leads to the great happiness of 
Nirva«a. (97, 98) 

Thus I say. 

1 Vasf£anda»akapp6. The author of the AvaAuri explains 
this phrase thus : he did not like more a man who anoints himself 
with sandal than a mason. Apparently he gives to vasa the 
meaning ' dwelling;' but I think that the juxtaposition of bandana 
calls for a word denoting a bad-smelling substance, perhaps 
' ordure.' 

* Literally ' door.' The meaning of the line will be fully rendered 
and the simile at least partially be preserved by the following less 
literal translation : he shut the door, as it were, to evil influences. 
For the asrava, see above, p. 55, note 1. 

H 2 
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TWENTIETH LECTURE. 

THE GREAT DUTY OF THE NIRGRANTHAS. 

Piously adoring the perfected and the restrained 
saints, listen to my true instruction which (teaches 
the real) profit (of men), religion, and liberation 1 , (i) 

King Sr&nika. a , the ruler of Magadha, who pos- 
sessed many precious things, once made a pleasure- 
excursion to the Ma#dfikukshi .Afaitya s . (2) 

It was a park like Nandana*, with trees and 
creepers of many kinds, peopled by various birds, 
and full of various flowers. (3) 

There he saw a restrained and concentrated saint 
sitting below a tree, who looked delicate and 
accustomed to comfort. (4) 

When the king saw his figure, his astonishment 
at that ascetic's figure was very great and un- 
equalled. (5) 

' O his colour, O his figure, O the loveliness of 
the noble man, O his tranquillity, O his perfection, 
O his disregard for pleasures!' (6) 

1 Atthadhammagaim = arthadharmagati. I think this 
equal toartha dharma mdksha, though the commentators offer 
a different explanation by making gati mean g SSna. The phrase 
is derived from the typical expression kamarthadharmamfiksha 
by leaving out k&ma, which of course could not be admitted by 
ascetics. 

* He is identical with Bimbisara of the Buddhists; see my 
edition of the Kalpa Sutra, introduction, p. 2. 

* The following verses prove that £aitya denotes park here 
as the word is explained by the scholiast in IX, 9. 

* Nandana is Indra's park. 
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Adoring his feet and keeping him on his right 
side (he sat down), neither too far off nor too close 
by, and asked him with his hands clasped : (7) 

' Though a young nobleman, you have entered 
the order ; in an age fit for pleasure you exert 
yourself as a 6rama»a, O ascetic ; I want to hear 
you explain this.' (8) 

" I am without a protector, O great king ; there is 
nobody to protect me, I know no friend nor any one 
to have sympathy with me." (9) 

Then king .SrSmka, the ruler of Magadha, 
laughed : ' How should there be nobody to protect 
one so accomplished as you ?' (10) 

' I am the protector of religious men * ; O monk ; 
enjoy pleasures together with your friends and 
relations; for it is a rare chance to be born as 
a human being.' (n) 

" You yourself are without a protector, .Sr6«ika, 
ruler of Magadha ; and as you are without a pro- 
tector, how can you protect anybody else ? " (1 2) 

When the saint had addressed this unpre- 
cedented speech to the king, who was greatly 
moved and astonished, and struck with astonish- 
ment, (he answered) 4 : (13) 

' I have horses, elephants, and subjects, a town 
and a seraglio, power and command : enjoy human 
pleasures. (14) 

' In possession of so great means, which permit 
the owner to enjoy all pleasures, how could he be 

1 Bhadantawaw. 

* The verb is wanting in this verse, and there is an apparent 
tautology in the words as they now stand. This is an obvious 
mark of a corruption in the text, which, however, I do not know 
how to remove by a plausible conjecture. 
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without protection ? Reverend sir, you speak 
untruth.' (15) 

"O king, you do not know the meaning and 
origin 1 of (the word) ' without protection,' nor how 
one comes to be without protection or with pro- 
tection, O ruler of men. (16) 

" Hear, O great king, with an undistracted mind in 
what way a man can be said to be ' without pro- 
tection,' and with what purpose I have said all 
this. (17) 

" There is a town Kausambl by name, which is 
among towns what Indra 2 is (among the gods); there 
lived my father, who possessed great wealth. (18) 

" In my childhood, O great king, I caught a very 
bad eye-disease and a severe burning fever in all my 
limbs, O ruler of men. (19) 

" My eyes ached as if a cruel enemy thrust a sharp 
tool in the hollow of my body. (20) 

"In the back, the heart s , and the head, I suffered 

1 Potthaw or pokkham. The commentators are at a loss to 
give an etymology of this word, or rather have a choice of them to 
offer, which comes to the same thing, and proves that nothing certain 
was known. If pottha is the correct form, it may be derived 
from pra+ut + stha, and mean 'origin;' if pokkhi or pnkkA& 
is the right spelling it is prt'A&M, and may mean 'etymology.' 

2 Purina purabh6da»f. As usual the commentators give 
a purely etymological explanation. But it is obvious that 
purabhSdana must have a similar meaning as purandara = 
Indra, or purabhid .Siva. The latter word occurs in later 
literature only, and, besides, .STva does not yet seem to have been 
generally acknowledged as the supreme god, when and where the 
(raina Sutras were composed. The Vedic word purbhid, 
'destroyer of castles,' also presents itself as an analogy; though 
it is not yet the exclusive epithet of a god, it is frequently applied 
to Indra. 

5 To render antari^Aa or antarittha. The Guzeraty 
translation renders it hrtdaya. 
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dreadful and very keen pains equal to a stroke of 
lightning. (21) 

" Then the best physicians came to my help, who 
cure by their medical art and by spells, who were 
versed in their science, and well knew spells and 
roots. (22) 

" They tried to cure me according to the fourfold 
science * which they had been taught ; but they could 
not rid me of my pains : hence I say that I am 
without protection. (23) 

" My father would have spent all he possessed, for 
my sake ; but he could not rid me of my pains, 
hence I say that I am without protection. (24) 

" My mother, O great king, was agonized with 
grief about her son ; but she could not, &c. (25) 

" O great king, my own brothers, the elder and 
younger ones, could not rid me of my pains, 
&c. (26) 

" O great king, my own sisters, the elder and 
younger ones, could not, &c. (27) 

"O great king, my loving and faithful wife 
moistened my breast with the tears of her 
eyes. (28) 

" The poor lady did not eat, nor drink, nor 
bathe, nor use perfumes, wreaths, and anointment, 
with my knowledge or without it. (29) 

" O great king, she did not leave 2 my side even 

for a moment; but she could not rid me of my 

pains, hence I say that I am without protection. (30) 

" Then I said : It is very hard to bear pains again 

and again in the endless Circle of Births. (31) 

1 -ATauppaya— jfatu/ipada. Four branches of medical science 
are intended. 
1 Phi//ai=bhrajyati, Hema^andra'sPrakrrt Grammar, iv. 177. 
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" If I, for once, shall get rid of these great pains, 
I shall become a houseless monk, calm, restrained, 
and ceasing to act. (32) 

"While I thought so, I fell asleep, O ruler 
of men ; and after that night my pains had 
vanished. (33) 

" Then in the morning of the next day I took 
leave of my relations and became a houseless monk, 
calm, restrained, and ceasing to act. (34) 

" Thus I became the protector of myself and of 
others besides, of all living beings, whether they 
move or not. (35) 

" My own Self is the river Vaitara»f, my own Self 
the .Salmali tree * ; my own Self is the miraculous 
cow Kamadiih, my own Self the park Nandana. (36) 

"My own Self is the doer and undoer of misery 
and happiness ; my own Self, friend and foe, accord- 
ing as I act well or badly. (37) 

" But there is still another want of protection, 
O king ; hear, therefore, O king, attentively with 
concentrated thoughts, how some easily discouraged 
men go astray after having adopted the Law of the 
Nirgranthas 2 . (38) 

" If an ordained monk, through carelessness, does 
not strictly keep the great vows, if he does not 
restrain himself, but desires pleasure, then his 
fetters will not be completely cut off. (39) 

" One who does not pay constant attention to his 
walking, his speaking, his begging, his receiving and 
keeping (of things necessary for a monk), and his 

1 See above, p. 94. 

* The verses 38-53 are apparently a later addition because 
(1) the subject treated in them is not connected with that of the 
foregoing part, and (2) they are composed in a different metre. 
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easing nature \ does not follow the road trod by the 
Lord. (40) 

" One who for a long time wears a shaven crown 
and mortifies himself, but who is careless with 
regard to the vows, and neglects penance and 
self-control, will not be a winner in the battle 
(of life). (41) 

" He is empty like a clenched 2 fist, (of no value) 
like an uncoined s false Karshapa»a or like a piece 
of glass resembling turquoise, he is held lightly by 
men of discernment. (42) 

"He who has the character of a sinner, though 
he lays great stress on the outward signs of his 
calling 4 as a means of living ; he who does not control 
himself, though he pretends to do so ; will come to 
grief for a long time. (43) 

" As the poison Kalaku/a kills him who drinks it ; 
as a weapon cuts him who awkwardly handles it ; as 
a Vetala kills him who does not lay him ; so the 
Law harms him who mixes it up with sensuality. (44) 

"He who practises divination from bodily marks 
and dreams, who is well versed in augury and 
superstitious rites, who gains a sinful living by 
practising magic tricks 6 , will have no refuge at the 
time (of retribution). (45) 

" The sinner, always wretched, goes from darkness 



1 These are the five Samitis, see above, p. 50. 
1 Poll& or pulla, explained anta/s-sushira 'hollow in the 
middle.' 

* Ayantita = ayantrita. My translation is but conjectural. 
Perhaps the regular coins are not meant, but stamped lumps of 
metal, which were current long before coins were introduced. 

4 Literally, ' the flag of the seers ; ' the broom &c. are meant. 

* Kuh&d&viggL 
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to darkness, to utter misery ; the unholy man who 
breaks the rules of monks, rushes, as it were, to hell, 
and to be born again as a brute. (46) 

"He who accepts forbidden alms, viz. such food 
as he himself asks for, as has been bought for his 
sake, or as he gets regularly (as by right and 
custom), who like fire devours everything, will go 
to hell from here, after having sinned. (47) 

" A cut-throat enemy will not do him such harm 
as his own perversity will do him; the man without 
pity will feel repentance in the hour of death. (48) 

"In vain he adopts nakedness, who errs about 
matters of paramount interest ; neither this world 
nor the next will be his; he is a loser in both 
respects in the world. (49) 

" Thus the self-willed sinner who leaves the road 
of the highest Ganas, who with the appetite of an 
osprey is desirous of pleasure, will grieve in useless 
sorrow. (50) 

"A wise man who hears this discourse, an 
instruction full of precious wisdom, and who deserts 
every path of the wicked, should walk the road of 
the great Nirgranthas. (51) 

" He who possesses virtuous conduct and life, 
who has practised the best self-control, who keeps 
from sinful influences 1 , and who has destroyed his 
Karman, will reach (in the end) the greatest, best, 
and permanent place (viz. mukti)." (52) 

Thus the austere and calm, great ascetic and great 
sage who kept great vows and possessed great fame, 
preached at great length this great sermon: the 
great duty of the Nirgranthas. (53) 

1 Nirasava — nirasrava. For the asravas, see p. 55, 
note 1. 
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And king £r6«ika, pleased, spoke thus: 'You 
have truly shown what it is to be without pro- 
tection. (54) 

'You have made the best use of human birth, 
you have made a true gain, O great sage, you are 
a protector (of mankind at large) and of your 
relations, for you have entered the path of the best 
Ginas. (55) 

' You are the protector of all unprotected beings, 
O ascetic ; I ask you to forgive me : I desire you to 
put me right. (56) 

'That by asking you I have disturbed your 
meditation, and that I invited you to enjoy pleasures, 
all this you must forgive me.' (57) 

When the lion of kings had thus, with the greatest 
devotion, praised the lion of houseless monks, he, 
together with his wives, servants, and relations, 
became a staunch believer in the Law, with a pure 
mind. (58) 

The ruler of men, with the hair on his body 
joyfully erected, bowed his head (to the monk), 
keeping him on his right side, and departed. (59) 

And the other, rich in virtues, protected by the 
three Guptis, and abstaining from injuring (living 
beings) in the three ways (viz. by thought, words, and 
acts), travelled about on the earth, free like a bird, 
and exempt from delusion. (60) 

Thus I say. 
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TWENTY-FIRST LECTURE. 

SAMUDRAPALA. 

In A'ampa there lived a .Sravaka, the merchant 
Palita, who was a disciple of the noble and venerable 
Mahavlra. (i) 

As a .SVavaka he was well versed in the doctrines 
of the Nirgranthas. Once he went by boat to the 
town of Pihu«d?a on business. (2) 

A merchant gave him his daughter while he was 
doing business in Vihunda.. When she was big 
with child, he took her with him on his returning 
home. (3) 

Now the wife of Palita was delivered of a child 
at sea; as the boy was born at sea (samudra), he 
was named Samudrapala. (4) 

Our merchant, the .SVavaka, went leisurely to 
Afampa, to his house ; in his house the boy grew up 
surrounded by comfort (5) 

He studied the seventy-two arts, and acquired 
knowledge of the world 1 ; he was in the bloom of 
youth, and had a fine figure and good looks. (6) 

His father procured him a beautiful wife, Rupi»f, 
with whom he amused himself in his pleasant palace, 
like a D6gundaga god 2 . (7) 

Once upon a time he saw from the window of 
his palace a man sentenced to death, dressed 
for execution, on his way to the place of execu- 
tion. (8) 



1 To render nttik6vida. 

* For Ddgundaga, see above, p. 88, note 2. 
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Agitated by what he saw, Samudrapala spoke 
thus : ' Of wicked actions this is the bad result.' (9) 

He became enlightened at once, the venerable 
man, and he was immensely agitated ; he took 
leave of his parents, and entered the state of 
houselessness. (10) 

Abandoning the great distress to which the 
worldly 1 are liable, the great delusion, and what- 
ever causes fear, one should adopt the Law of 
monks a , the vows, the virtues, and the (endurance 
of) calamities. (11) 

One should keep the five great vows, viz. not to 
kill, to speak the truth, not to steal, to be chaste, to 
have no property whatever; a wise man should 
follow the Law taught by the £inas. (12) 

A monk should have compassion on all beings, 
should be of a forbearing character, should be 
restrained and chaste, and abstaining from every- 
thing sinful ; he should live with his senses under 
control. (13) 

Now and then 8 he should travel in one country, 



1 Saggantha = sagrantha, which is obviously the opposite 
of nirgrantha. The commentators correct sawgawtha in s&m- 
gam Aa. The original reading is in MS. B. A. has samgamtha, 
and so had C. originally, but it corrects the tha into £a. Accord- 
ing to the commentators we should translate: abandoning 
worldly attachment which causes great distress, great delusion, 
black (L&ryS), and dangers, one should, &c. 

* Paryiya-dharma. Paryiya means a state under which 
a substance presents itself. Here is meant the state of the soul 
in pravra^yd, i.e. frdmawya-parySya; compare the expressions 
/Madmastha-pary&ya and kevali-pary&ya. ParySya-dharma 
is here equal to pravra^yi-dharma, Law of the monks. 

* KSlSwa kaiam, the commentators supply kurvan, and 
explain the passage as follows: kaldna, i.e. in a paurushi (four 
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taking into consideration its resources and his own 
ability; like a lion he should not be frightened by 
any noise ; and whatever words he hears, he should 
not make an improper reply. (14) 

In utter indifference he should walk about, and 
bear everything, be it pleasant or unpleasant; he 
should not approve of everything everywhere, nor 
care for 1 respectful treatment or blame. (15) 

There are many opinions here among men, which 
a monk places in their true light; there will rise 
many dangerous and dreadful calamities, caused by 
gods, men, or animals, which are difficult to be borne 
and cause easily-discouraged men to sink under 
them ; but a monk who comes in contact with them 
will not be afraid, like a stately elephant at the head 
of the battle. (16, 17) 

Cold and heat, flies and gnats, unpleasant 
feelings, and many diseases attack the body ; with- 
out flinching 2 he should bear them, and should 

hours) less one quarter of it, kilam, i.e. what is proper for 
the time. The meaning would be 'doing at every time what 
is proper or prescribed to do at it.' But this explanation looks 
very artificial; I think that the expression kalSna kalam is an 
adverb of the same type as maggham maggh&na and many 
others. 

1 Saw^ae. This word may be sawyata in this place; but 
in verse 20, where the same line occurs again, it cannot be so 
interpreted, because there the word saw^ae occurs twice; once 
it has the meaning of saw^ata, but in the passage under dis- 
cussion it must be a verb, and it is rendered there sa#^ayet= 
sangam kuryat by the commentators. 

* Akukkud, translated akuku^a, derived from the root ktog 'to 
warble, to groan;' it would therefore mean 'without complaint.' 
But in I, 30 we have appakukkue", derived from the root 
ku£ 'to bend, to be crooked,' and it is rendered alpaspandana. 
The same meaning applies in the present case. 
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not recall to his memory the pleasures he once 
enjoyed. (18) 

Giving up love, hatred, and delusion, a monk who 
is always careful and who is steadfast even as Mount 
M£ru cannot be shaken by the storm, should bear 
calamities, guarding himself. (19) 

A great sage should be neither too elevated by 
pride nor too humble, he should not care for 
respectful treatment nor blame ; an ascetic who has 
ceased (to act), will by means of his simplicity enter 
the path of NirvS«a. (20) 

He is neither grieved nor pleased (by anything) 1 , 
he abandons his relations with men, he ceases (to 
act), is intent on the benefit of his soul, he strives 
for the highest good (viz. mukti), and uses the 
means to reach it, free from sorrow, egoism, and 
any kind of property. (21) 

A merciful (monk) should use beds distant from 
others, which are not got ready for his sake 2 nor 
strewn (with leaves or things considered to be pos- 
sessed of life) ; he should sustain such hardships as 
the sages are accustomed to. (22) 

The great sage (Samudrapala), understanding the 
sacred lore and practising completely the best Law, 
shone forth like the sun in the sky, being possessed 
of the highest knowledge and glory. (23) 

Having annihilated his Karman both meritorious 



1 This is the meaning commonly given to the frequently occur- 
ring phrase arairaisahe. Another interpretation is : samyamd- 
samyamavishay£, t&bhy&m na badhatg. 

* Nir6val6v£i = nirupalipta. By upal&pa may be meant 
' dirt,' but the author of the Avaiftri explains upalepa as consisting 
in abhishvanga 'affection.' It is almost impossible to render 
satisfactorily so vague an expression. 
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and sinful, being steadfast l , and free from all fetters, 
Samudrapala crossed the ocean-like Flood of worldly 
existence and obtained exemption from transmi- 
gration. (24) 
Thus I say. 



TWENTY-SECOND LECTURE. 

rathan£mi. 

In the town of .Sauryapura 2 there was a powerful 
king, VasudeVa by name, who possessed the char- 
acteristic marks of a king. (1) 

He had two wives, R6hi»l and DeVakt ; each of 
them had a beloved son, Rama and Kdsava. (2) 

In the town of .Sauryapura there was (another) 
powerful king, Samudravi^aya by name, who 
possessed the characteristic marks of a king. (3) 

His wife was .Siva by name ; and her famous son 
was the venerable Arish/an6mi, the saviour of the 
world and the lord of ascetics. (4) 

This Arish/an6mi, who was gifted with an excel- 
lent voice and possessed the thousand and eight 
lucky marks of the body, was a Gautama, and his 
skin was black. (5) 

His body was strong like that of a bull, and hard 

1 Nirangawa = samyame 1 nij^ala, immovable with regard 
to self-control. 

* According to the Brahmanical account VasudeVa lived in 
Mathura. The name given to the town by the Gainas is 
apparently derived from .Sauri, an epithet of Kn'shwa, whose 
grandfather was .Sura. Soriyapura may be .Saurikapura or 
.Sauryapura. The latter rendering adopted by our commentators 
is based on a wrong etymology. 
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like steel ; he was well proportioned, and had a 
belly like that of a fish. 

Ke\rava asked the girl JZAgimatl 1 in marriage for 
him. (6) 

Now this daughter of an excellent king 2 was 
virtuous and well looking ; she possessed all lucky 
marks of the body, and shone forth like the lightning 
Saudamanl. (7) 

Her father said to the powerful Vasudeva: 'Let 
the prince come here that I may give him my 
daughter.' (8) 

He had taken a bath containing all (lucky) herbs, 
and had performed the customary ceremonies ; he 
wore a suit of heavenly clothes and was decked 
out with ornaments. (9) 

Riding on the best mast elephant 8 of Vasud6va he 
looked beautiful, like a jewel worn on the head. (10) 

He sat under a raised umbrella, fanned by two 
chowries, and he was surrounded on all sides by 
a host of Dararhas 4 and by a complete army drawn 

1 Raimaf, Raima!, and Rayamati are the forms of her name in 
Prakrit ; the spellings Ra^imati and Ri^amati are also met with 
in Sanskrit. 

* Viz. Ugrasfina. He was placed on the throne by Krishna on 
the death of Kamsa, cf. Vishnu Purana V, 21. He and Dfivaka 
were the sons of Ahuka, Kawsa was a son of Ugrasena, and 
Dgvak! a daughter of DGvaka, loc. cit. IV, 14. According to the 
legend of Krishna, as told by the Brahmans and <7ainas, Gara- 
sandha afterwards repeatedly attacked Mathuri. Krishna there- 
fore built DvirakS on the shore of the western ocean, and sent 
thither the Yidava tribe, loc. cit. V, 22 and 23. The events 
narrated in the text must be understood to have occurred in 
DvarakS, as is evident from verse 21. 

* Gandhahastin, an elephant of the best class, whose very 
smell is sufficient, as is believed, to frighten common elephants, 
see verse 15. 

4 Dasara in Prakrit. They are a clan descended from Yadu. 

[45] I 
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up in rank and file, while the heavenly sound of 
musical instruments reached the sky. (u, 12) 

With such pomp and splendour the hero of the 
VWsh»is started from his own palace. (13) 

On his way he saw animals, kept in cages 
and enclosures, overcome by fear and looking 
miserable. (14) 

Seeing them on the point of being killed for the 
sake of their flesh, and to be eaten afterwards, the 
great sage spoke to his charioteer 1 thus: (15) 

' Why are * all these animals, which desire to be 
happy, kept in cages and enclosures ? ' (16) 

Then the charioteer answered : ' Lucky are these 
animals because at thy wedding they will furnish 
food for many people.' (17) 

Having heard these words, which announced the 
slaughter of many animals, the great sage, full of 
compassion and kindness to living beings, meditated 
thus: (18) 

' If for my sake many living beings are killed, 
I shall not obtain happiness in the next world.' (19) 

Then the famous man presented the charioteer 
with his pair of earrings, his neck-chain, and all his 
ornaments. (20) 

When he had formed his resolution, the gods 

1 In verse 10 Arish/anemi rides on an elephant, but in the 
sequel he is supposed to travel in a car. Unless the poet can 
be charged with having made this blunder, which I think just 
possible, verse 10 must be considered a later addition. 

* The form of the verb zkkhzhim for a£A£anti is worthy 
of note, because him as ending of the third person plural belongs 
to Apabhraawa. It is interesting to find a true Apabhramra form 
in a text so old as ours, for it seems to prove that at all times 
Apabhraflua went along with the common Prakrzt, a vulgar or low 
with a high middle-Indian language. 
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descended (from heaven), according to the established 
custom, to celebrate, with great pomp together with 
their retinue, the event of his renunciation. (21) 

Surrounded by gods and men, and sitting on an 
excellent palankin, the Venerable One left Dvaraka 
and ascended mount Raivataka 1 . (22) 

On arriving at the park he descended from his 
excellent palankin, surrounded by a crowd of thou- 
sands, and then his renunciation took place, while 
the moon was in conjunction with Altra 2 . (23) 

Then he himself plucked out his delightfully- 
perfumed, soft, and curled hair in five hand- 
fuls. (24) 

And Vasudeva said to that subduer of the senses, 
who had plucked out his hair : ' O lord of ascetics, 
may you soon obtain what you wish and desire. (25) 

' Increase in knowledge, faith, and right conduct, 
in forbearance and perfection ! ' (26) 

In this manner Rama and Kgsava, the Dararhas, 
and many people paid homage to Arish/andmi and 
then returned to the town of Dvaraka. (27) 

When the daughter of the king heard of the 
ordination of the Gina, laughter and gaiety forsook 
her, and she was overwhelmed with affliction 8 . (28) 

1 Raivataka is mount Girnar in Ka/ftiaw&f. The hill is one of 
the most sacred places of the (Tainas, and is covered with temples 
of the Cinas. It is also sacred to the Hindus on account of its 
connection with the history of Krishna,. The poetical description 
of mount Raivataka forms the subject of the fourth sarga of the 
.SLrupalavadha by Magha. 

* The lunar mansion, the chief star of which is Spica or 
a Virginis. 

* The lamentation of Ra^tmati on her husband's becoming an 
ascetic forms the subject of a curious Sanskrit poem called NSmi- 
dutakavya, by Vikrama, son of Sangha»a, which has been edited in 

I 2 
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Ra^lmatl thought : * Shame upon my life, that 
I have been forsaken by him ! it is better I should 
turn nun.' (29) 

Firm and decided she cut off her tresses which 
were black like bees and dressed with a brush and 
comb 1 . (30) 

And Vasudeva said to her who had cut off her 
hair, and subdued her senses : ' Lady, cross the 
dreadful ocean of the Sa*#sara without difficulty! ' (31) 

When she had entered the order, the virtuous 
and very learned lady induced there many people, 
her relations and servants, to enter the order 
too. (32) 

On her way to mount Raivataka it began to rain ; 
her clothes being wet, she entered a cave and waited 
there in the darkness while it was raining. (33) 

She took off her clothes and was naked as she 
was born, thus she was seen by Rathan6mi 2 , whose 

the Kavyamala of 1886. It is what is technically called a sama- 
syapura«a or gloss. The last line of each stanza is taken from 
the Megliaduta of Kalidasa, and the first three lines are added by 
the poet to make the whole fit the circumstances of his tale. 

1 KuHaphanaga, in Sanskrit kurlaphanaka. According 
to the scholiasts phanaka is a comb made of bamboo. — I have 
translated, ' cut off her tresses/ but literally it is : ' plucked out her 
hair.' However, I do not think that women also are to pluck out 
their hair. 

2 Rathan£mi was her husband's elder brother. According to 
a legend told in Haribhadra's JTki of the DaravaMlika Sutra 
(see Leumann in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
vol. 46, p. 597), RathanSmi fell in love with R&^imatf. But that 
lady in order to make him see his wrong, vomited a sweet 
beverage she had drunk, in a cup and offered it him. On his 
turning away with disgust she explained to him her meaning : she 
too had been vomited, as it were, by Arish/an6mi, notwithstanding 
which he wanted to have her. She then taught him the (Taina 
creed, and he became a monk. 
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(peace of) mind became (thereby) disturbed ; and 
afterwards she saw him. (34) 

She was frightened when she discovered herself 
alone with the monk ; folding her arms over her 
breast she sank down trembling. (35) 

When the prince, Samudravi^aya's son, saw her 
frightened and trembling, he spoke the following 
words: (36) 

' I am Rathan£mi, O dear, beautiful, sweetly- 
speaking lady ! Do accept me for your lover, O 
slender one 1 , you shall have no cause to com- 
plain. (37) 

' Come, let us enjoy pleasures, for it is a rare 
chance to be born a human being ; after we have 
enjoyed pleasures, we shall enter on the path of the 
(Jinas.' (38) 

When Ra^imatl perceived that RathanS mi's strength 
of will was broken, and temptation had got the 
better of him, she did not lose her presence of mind 
and defended her Self on that occasion. (39) 

The daughter of the best king, true to self-control 
and her vows, maintained the honour of her clan 
and family, and her virtue, and spoke to him : (40) 

' If you owned the beauty of Vai^rama«a a , the 
pleasing manners of Nalakubara 8 , if you were like 
Purandara* himself, I should have no desire for 
you. (41) 

Suyawu = sutanu. This may, however, be a proper 
name, a synonym of Ra^imatt, for according to the Harivamra 
2029 and the Vishnu Purina IV, 14, Sutanu was a daughter of 
Ugrasena. 
* VaLrrama«a is a Prakrit spelling for Vauravawa = Kublra. 

3 Nalakubara is Vawrama»a's son. 

4 Indra. 
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' Fie upon you, famous knight, who want to quaff 
the vomited drink for the sake of this life ; it would 
be better for you to die 1 . (42) 

' I am the daughter of the Bhdga-king 2 , and you 
are an Andhakavmh«i ; being born in a noble family 
let us not become like Gandhana-snakes s ; firmly 
practise self-control ! (43) 

'If you fall in love with every woman you see, you 
will be without hold like the Ha/^a-plant *, driven 
before the wind. (44) 

'As a herdsman or a keeper of goods does not 
own the things (he has the care of), so you will not 
truly own *Srama«ahood.' (45) 

Having heard these well-spoken words of the 
virtuous lady, he returned to the Law like an elephant 
driven by the hook 8 . (46) 

Protected in thoughts, words, and acts, subduing 
his senses and keeping the vows, he practised true 
*Srama#ahood throughout life. (47) 

1 The verses 42, 43, 44, 46 have been received in the Dsuavai- 
kalika Sutra II, 7-10, see Leumann's edition of that Sutra quoted 
in the note, p. 116. A metrical German translation will be found 
in the same place. 

* On the Bh6gas see p. 71, note 2. It is perhaps here misspelt 
for Bhd^a. In the Vish»u Pur3»a, Ka«sa, UgrasSna's son, is twice 
called Ehbgariga. (see Wilson's translation, ed. Hall, vol. iv, pp. 260, 
271), in contradiction to the common tradition which makes him 
an Andhaka, compare Pata^ali on Pacini IV, 1, 114. 

3 There are said to be two kinds of snakes, thegandhana and 
the agandhana. The former can be made to suck the poison 
from the wound they have inflicted ; the other will rather die than 
do so. Cf. Leumann, loc. cit., p. 597, note *. 

* Pistia Stratiotes, an aquatic plant. 

* DSvSndra here refers to the story of the Nupurapa»<fita, 
of which he gives a small portion in Prakrrt. The whole story is 
related in the Paruish/aparvan of Hgma&indra, see the introduction 
to my edition of that work in the Bibliotheca Indica. 
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After practising severe austerities both of them 
became KSvalins, and having completely annihi- 
lated their Karman, they reached the highest 
perfection. (48) 

Thus act the enlightened, the wise, the clever 
ones ; they turn from pleasures as did this best of 
men 1 . (49) 

Thus I say. 



TWENTY-THIRD LECTURE 2 . 

K&S1 AND GAUTAMA. 

There was a <7ina, Parrva 8 by name, an Arhat, 
worshipped by the people, who was thoroughly 
enlightened and omniscient, a prophet of the Law, 
and a G'ma. (1) 

And there was a famous disciple of this Light of 

1 Compare the last verse of the Ninth Lecture. 

* In this lecture we have a very interesting legend about the 
way in which the union of the old church of Pawva and the new 
church of MahSvira was brought about. A revival of this ancient 
difference seems to have caused the united church afterwards to 
divide again into the present .SvSt&mbara and Digambara sects. 
They do not continue the two primitive churches, but seem to 
have grown out of the united church. 

' Pama is the last but one Tirthakara, his Nirvd«a took place 
250 years before that of Mahavira. This statement, which has 
been generally accepted, is, however, in seeming contradiction to 
the account of our text, according to which a disciple of Pirrva, who 
is called a young monk kumira-jramana, met Gautama, 
i.e. Sudharman, the disciple of Mahivtra. We therefore must 
take the word disciple, stse, as paramparSjishya, that is not in 
its literal sense. See note 3, p. 122. 
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the World, the young Sra.ma.na. Ke\ri, who had 
completely mastered the sciences and right con- 
duct (2) 

He possessed the light of 3ruta and Avadhi 
knowledge 1 , and was surrounded by a crowd of 
disciples ; wandering from village to village he 
arrived in the town of 5rivasti. (3) 

In the district of that town there is a park, called 
Tinduka; there he took up his abode in a pure 
place to live and sleep in. (4) 

Now at that time there lived the Prophet of the 
Law, the Gina, who in the whole world is known as 
the venerable Vardham&na. (5) 

And there was a famous disciple of this Light 
of the World, the venerable Gautama by name, who 
had completely mastered the sciences and right 
conduct (6) 

He knew the twelve Angas, was enlightened, and 
was surrounded by a crowd of disciples ; wandering 
from village to village he too arrived in .Srivastl. (7) 

In the district of that town there is a park 
KdshMaka ; there he took up his abode in a pure 
place to live and sleep in. (8) 

The young Sramana. Ke\ri and the famous 
Gautama, both lived there, protecting themselves 
(by the Guptis) and being careful. (9) 

The pupils of both, who controlled themselves, 
who practised austerities, who possessed virtues, 
and who protected their Self, made the following 
reflection: (10) 

1 These are the second and third kinds of knowledge according 
to the Gaina classification. Sruta is the knowledge derived from 
the sacred books, and avadhi is limited or conditioned knowledge. 
See Bhandarkar, Report, p. 1 06. 
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• Is our Law the right one, or is the other Law 1 
the right one ? are our conduct and doctrines right, 
or the other ? (i i) 

'The Law as taught by the great sage Parrva, 
which recognises but four vows 2 , or the Law taught 
by Vardhamana, which enjoins five vows ? (i 2) 

' The Law which forbids clothes (for a monk), or 
that which (allows) an under and upper garment ? 
Both pursuing the same end, what has caused their 
difference?' (13) 

Knowing the thoughts of their pupils, both Ke\ri 
and Gautama made up their minds to meet each 
other. (14) 

Gautama, knowing what is proper and what is due 
to the older section (of the church), went to the Tin- 
duka park, accompanied by the crowd, his pupils. (15) 

When Keri, the young monk, saw Gautama 
approach, he received him with all becoming atten- 
tion. (16) 

He at once offered Gautama the four pure kinds 
of straw and hay 3 to sit upon. (17) 

K&ri, the young 6rama«a,and the famous Gautama, 
sitting together, shone forth with a lustre like that 
of sun and moon. (18) 

There assembled many heretics out of curiosity, 
and many thousands of laymen ; (19) 

Gods, Danavas, Gandharvas, Yakshas, Rakshasas, 



1 Viz. the Law of PSrxva or the Law of Mahavira. 

' Hence it is called kiuggima. ^ituryama. Chastity (mai- 
thunaviramana) was not explicitly enumerated, but it was 
understood to be contained in the fourth commandment : to have 
no property (aparigraha). 

' The four kinds of straw are: salt vihf koddava ralaga, 
to which is added hay: rawwe ta«£«i. 
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and Kinnaras (assembled there), and there came 
together invisible ghosts 1 too. (20) 

Ke\ri said to Gautama, ' I want to ask you some- 
thing, holy man.' Then to these words of Ke\ri 
Gautama made the following reply : " Sir, ask what- 
ever you like." Then with his permission Ke\ri 
spoke to Gautama: (21, 22) 

' The Law taught by the great sage Panrva, recog- 
nises but four vows, whilst that of Vardhamana 
enjoins five. (23) 

' Both Laws pursuing the same end, what has 
caused this difference ? Have you no misgivings 
about this twofold Law, O wise man ? ' (24) 

Then to these words of Ke\ri Gautama made the 
following reply: "Wisdom recognises the truth of 
the Law and the ascertainment of true things. (25) 

" The first 2 saints were simple but slow of under- 
standing, the last saints prevaricating and slow 
of understanding, those between the two simple 
and wise ; hence there are two forms of the Law 3 . (26) 

1 Bhuya = bhuta, explained Vyantara. The vantara or 
vanamantara are a class of ghosts. The second part of the 
word apparently is tara 'crossing,' and the first seems to contain 
an accusative van or va«ama» which may be connected with 
viha or vy6man ' air.' 

* Those under the first Tirthakaras. 

s The meaning of this explanation is as follows. As the vow 
of chastity is not explicitly mentioned among Parjva's four vows, 
but was understood to be implicitly enjoined by them, it follows 
that only such men as were of an upright disposition and quick 
understanding would not go astray by observing the four vows 
literally, i. e. by not abstaining from sexual intercourse, as it was 
not expressly forbidden. — The argumentation in the text pre- 
supposes a decay of the morals of the monastic order to have 
occurred between Pawva and Mahavira, and this is possible 
only on the assumption of a sufficient interval of time having 
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" The first could but with difficulty understand the 
precepts of the Law, and the last could only with 
difficulty observe them, but those between them 
easily understood and observed them." (2 7) 

'Well, Gautama, you possess wisdom, you have 
destroyed my doubt; but 1 have another doubt 
which you must explain to me, Gautama. (28) 

' The Law taught by Vardhamana forbids clothes, 
but that of the great sage Parrva allows an under 
and upper garment (29) 

' Both Laws pursuing the same end, what has 
caused this difference? Have you no misgivings 
about this twofold Law, O wise man ? ' (30) 

To these words of K&ri Gautama made the follow- 
ing reply : " Deciding the matter by their superior 
knowledge, (the Tirthakaras) have fixed what is 
necessary for carrying out the Law. (31) 

" The various outward marks (of religious men) 
have been introduced in order that people might 
recognise them as such ; the reason for the character- 
istic marks is their usefulness for religious life and 
their distinguishing character. (32) 

" Now the opinion (of the Tirthakaras) is that 
knowledge, faith, and right conduct are the true 
causes of final liberation, (and not the outward 
marks)." (33) 

' Well, Gautama, you possess wisdom, you have 
destroyed my doubt; but I have another doubt, 
which you must explain to me, Gautama. (34) 

' Gautama, you stand in the midst of many 



elapsed between the last two Tirthakaras. And this perfectly agrees 
with the common tradition that Mahavira came 250 years after 
PSrrva. 
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thousand (foes) who make an attack on you ; how 
have you vanquished them 1 ? ' (35) 

" By vanquishing one, five are vanquished ; by 
vanquishing five, ten are vanquished; by this tenfold 
victory, I vanquish all foes." (36) 

Ke\ri said to Gautama : ' Whom do you call a 
foe ? ' To these words of Ke\ri Gautama made the 
following reply : (37) 

"Self is the one invincible foe, (together with 
the four) cardinal passions *, (viz. anger, pride, 
deceit, and greed, they are five) and the (five) senses 
(make ten). These (foes), O great sage, I have 
regularly vanquished." (38) 

' Well, Gautama, &c. (as in verse 28). (39) 

' We see many beings in this world who are bound 
by fetters; how have you got rid of your fetters 
and are set free, O sage ? ' (40) 

" Having cut off all fetters, and having destroyed 
them by the right means, I have got rid of my 
fetters and am set free, O sage." (41) 

K&i said to Gautama : 'What do you call fetters ? ' 



1 This question does not refer to the difference in doctrines 
between Parjva and Mahivira, but is discussed here, as the 
commentator states, for the benefit of the pupils of both sages 
who are engaged in conversation. I think, however, that this and 
the following questions are asked and answered here by the 
disciples of the two Ttrthakaras for a better reason than that 
given by the scholiast. For in them the leading topics of Gainism 
are treated in a symbolical way. Gautama at once understands 
the true meaning of the similes and interprets them to the 
satisfaction of K&ri. In this way the unity in doctrine subsisting 
between the Law of Parcva and that of Mahivira is demonstrated 
to the hearers of the dispute, after the differences had been 
explained away. 

1 Kashiya. 
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To these words of K€si Gautama made the following 
reply: (42) 

" Love, hatred, &c, are heavy fetters, attachment 
is a dangerous one; having regularly destroyed 
them, I live up to the rules of conduct." (43) 

' Well, Gautama, &c. (as in verse 28). (44) 

' O Gautama, in the innermost heart there grows 
a plant which brings forth poisonous fruit ; how 
have you torn it out ? ' (45) 

" I have thoroughly clipped that plant, and torn it 
out altogether with its roots ; thus I have got rid 
of the poisonous fruit." (46) 

Ke\ri said to Gautama, ' What do you call that 
plant?' To these words of Ke\ri Gautama made 
the following reply : (47) 

" Love of existence is that dreadful plant which 
brings forth dreadful fruit ; having regularly torn it 
out, I live pleasantly." (48) 

' Well, Gautama, &c. (as in verse 28). (49) 

' Gautama, there is blazing up a frightful fire 
which burns 1 the embodied beings ; how have you 
put it out ? ' (50) 

" Taking water, excellent water, from (the river) 
produced by the great cloud, I always pour it over 
my body; thus sprinkled the fire does not burn 
me." (51) 

Ke\ri said to Gautama, ' What do you call the 
fire ? ' To these words of Ke\ri Gautama made the 
following reply : (52) 

" The passions are the fire ; knowledge, a vir- 
tuous life, and penances are the water; sprinkled 

1 In the original ' fire ' is put in the plural because the four 
kashayas or cardinal passions are denoted by it. 
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with the drops of knowledge the fire of the passions 
is extinguished and does not burn me." (53) 

' Well, Gautama, &c. (as in verse 28). (54) 

' The unruly, dreadful, bad horse, on which you 
sit, runs about, Gautama ! how comes it to pass that 
it does not run off with you ? ' (55) 

" I govern it well in its course by the bridle of 
knowledge ; it does not go astray with me, it keeps 
to the right path." (56) 

Ke\ri said to Gautama, 'What do you call this 
horse ? ' To these words of Ke\ri Gautama made the 
following reply : (57) 

" The mind is that unruly, dreadful, bad horse ; 
I govern it by the discipline of the Law (so that it 
becomes a well-) trained Kambd^a-steed 1 ." (58) 

'Well, Gautama, &c. (as in verse 28). (59) 

' There are many bad roads in this world, which 
lead men astray ; how do you avoid, Gautama, going 
astray as you are on the road ? ' (60) 

" They all are known to me, those who are in the 
right path and those who have chosen a wrong 
path ; therefore I do not go astray, O sage ! " (61) 

Ke\ri said to Gautama, 'What do you call the 
path ?' To these words of Ke\ri Gautama made the 
following reply : (62) 

" The heterodox and the heretics have all chosen 
a wrong path ; the right path is that taught by the 
(Tinas ; it is the most excellent path." (63) 

' Well, Gautama, &c. (as in verse 28). (64) 

' Is there a shelter, a refuge, a firm ground for the 
beings carried away by the great flood of water ? 
do you know the island, O Gautama ? ' (65) 

1 Kanthaka, see above, p. 47, note 2. 
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" There is a large, great island in the midst of 
water, which is not inundated by the great flood 
of water." (66) 

K&ri said to Gautama, 'What do you call this 
island ? ' To these words of Ke\ri Gautama made 
the following reply : (67) 

"The flood is old age and death, which 
carry away living beings ; Law is the island, 
the firm ground, the refuge, the most excellent 
shelter." (68) 

' Well, Gautama, &c. (as in verse 28). (69) 

' On the ocean with its many currents there drifts 
a boat ; how will you, Gautama, on board of it reach 
the opposite shore ? ' (70) 

"A boat that leaks will not reach the opposite 
shore; but a boat that does not leak, will reach 
it." (71) 

Ke\ri said to Gautama, 'What do you call this 
boat?' To these words of Ke\ri Gautama made 
the following reply : (72) 

" The body is the boat, life is the sailor, and the 
Circle of Births is the ocean which is crossed by 
the great sages." (73) 

' Well, Gautama, &c. (as in verse 28). (74) 

' In this dreadfully dark gloom there live many 
beings ; who will bring light into the whole world of 
living beings ? ' (75) 

" The spotless sun has risen which illuminates the 
whole world ; he will bring light into the whole world 
of living beings." (76) 

K&ri said to Gautama, 'What do you call this 
sun ? ' To these words of Kesi Gautama made the 
following reply : (77) 

"Risen has he who put an end to the Circle of 
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Births, the omniscient Gina., the luminary, who brings 
light into the whole world of living beings." (78) 

' Well, Gautama, &c. (as in verse 28). (79) 

' Do you, O sage, know a safe, happy, and quiet 
place for living beings which suffer from pains l of 
body and mind ? ' (80) 

" There is a safe place in view of all, but difficult 
of approach, where there is no old age nor death, no 
pain nor disease." (81) 

Ke\ri said to Gautama, 'What is this place 
called ? ' To these words of K&si Gautama made the 
following reply : (82) 

"It is what is called Nirvana, or freedom from 
pain, or perfection, which is in view of all ; it is the 
safe, happy, and quiet place which the great sages 
reach. (83) 

" That is the eternal place, in view of all, but 
difficult of approach. Those sages who reach it are 
free from sorrows, they have put an end to the 
stream of existence." (84) 

' Well, Gautama, you possess wisdom, you have 
destroyed my doubt ; obeisance to you, who are not 
troubled by doubts, who are the ocean, as it were, 
of all Sutras.' (85) 

After his doubt had been solved, Ke\ri, of enormous 
sanctity, bowed his head to the famous Gau- 
tama. (86) 

And in the pleasant (Tinduka park) he sincerely 
adopted the Law of the five vows, which was 
proclaimed by the first Tlrthakara, according to the 
teaching of the last Tlrthakara. (87) 

1 MinasS dukkhS stands for m&nas&him dukkhehim. It 
is an interesting instance of the dropping of case affixes, which 
probably was more frequent in the vernacular. 
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In that meeting of Ke\ri and Gautama, knowledge 
and virtuous conduct were for ever brought to 
eminence, and subjects of the greatest importance 
were settled. (88) 

The whole assembly was greatly pleased and 
fixed their thoughts on the right way. They 
praised K&ri and Gautama: 'May the venerable 
ones show us favour!' (89) 

Thus I say. 



TWENTY-FOURTH LECTURE. 

THE SAMITIS. 

The eight articles x of the creed are the Samitis 
and the Guptis; there are five Samitis and three 
Guptis. (1) 

The Samitis 2 are: 1. trya-samiti (going by 
paths trodden by men, beasts, carts, &c, and looking 
carefully so as not to occasion the death of any 
living creature); 2. bhasha-samiti (gentle, salu- 
tary, sweet, righteous speech); 3. £sha«a-samiti 
(receiving alms in a manner to avoid the forty-two 
faults that are laid down); 4. idana-samiti (re- 
ceiving and keeping of the things necessary for 

1 The word I have rendered ' article' is may a, the Sanskrit form 
of which may be matS or matra. The word is derived from 
the root ma 'to find room in,' and denotes that which includes 
in itself other things, see verse 3. The word may also mean 
matr» ' mother,' as Weber understands it. But this is an obviously 
intentional double meaning. 

* The definitions placed in parentheses in the text are taken 
from Bhandarkar's Report for 1883-1884, p. 98, note t, p. 100, 
note *. 

[45] K 
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religious exercises, after having carefully examined 
them); 5. u^iara-samiti (performing the opera- 
tions of nature in an unfrequented place). The 
three Guptis (which are here included in the term 
Samiti in its wider application) are : 1. mano-gupti 
(preventing the mind from wandering in the forest 
of sensual pleasures by employing it in contemplation, 
study, &c.) ; 2. vag-gupti (preventing the tongue 
from saying bad things by a vow of silence, &c.) ; 
3. kaya-gupti (putting the body in an immovable 
posture as in the case of Kaydtsarga). (2) 

The eight Samitis are thus briefly enumerated, in 
which the whole creed taught by the (Jinas and set 
forth in the twelve Angas, is comprehended. (3) 

1 . The walking of a well-disciplined monk should 
be pure in four respects : in respect to 1. the cause 1 ; 
2. the time ; 3. the road ; 4. the effort 2 . (4) 

The cause is: knowledge, faith, and right con- 
duct; the time is day-time; the road excludes bad 
ways. (5) 

The effort is fourfold, viz. as regards : 1. sub- 
stance, 2. place, 3. time, and 4. condition of mind. 
Hear me explain them. (6) 

With regard to substance : 'the (walking monk) 
should look with his eyes ; with regard to place : 
the space of a yuga (i.e. four hastas or cubits); 
with regard to time: as long as he walks; and with 
regard to condition of mind : carefully 3 . (7) 

He walks carefully who pays attention only to 

1 Al am ban a, literally support; explained: supported by which 
the mind becomes pure. 

* Gayana = yatna; it consists chiefly in compassion with 
living creatures {g fvadaya). 

' Upayukta. 
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his walk and his body (executing it), whilst he avoids 
attending to the objects of sense, but (minds) his 
study, the latter in all five ways '. (8) 

2. To give way to : anger, pride, deceit and greed, 
laughter, fear, loquacity and slander 2 ; these eight 
faults should a well-disciplined monk avoid ; he 
should use blameless and concise speech at the 
proper time. (9, 10) 

3. As regards begging 3 , a monk should avoid the 
faults in the search*, in the receiving 6 , and in the 
use * of the three kinds of objects, viz. food, articles 
of use, and lodging. (11) 

A zealous monk should avoid in the first (i. e. in 
the search for alms) the faults occasioned either by 
the giver (udgama) or by the receiver (utpadana) ; 
in the second (i. e. in the receiving of alms) the faults 
inherent in the receiving; and in the use of the 
articles received, the four faults 7 . (12) 



1 The 'five ways 'are vaiand, &c, as explained in the Twenty- 
ninth Lecture, §§ 1 9-23, below, p. 1 65 f. The commentators supply 
kury&t ' he should carry on his study.' 

* Vikahi = vikatha, which does not occur in common 
Sanskrit. Perhaps it stands for vikattha 'boasting.' 

* fishana. 4 GavSsha«S. • Graha»aisha«S. 

* Paribhdgaishaxa. 

' There are altogether forty-six faults to be avoided. As they 
are frequently alluded to in the sacred texts, a systematical 
enumeration and description of them according to the Dipika 
will be useful 

There are sixteen udgama-ddshasby which food, &c. becomes 
unfit for a Gaina monk : 

1. Adhakarroika,the fault inherent in food, &c, which a lay- 
man has prepared especially for religious mendicants of whatever 
sect. 

2. AuddCrika, is food, &c, which a layman has prepared for 
a particular monk. 

K 2 
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4. If a monk takes up or lays down the two kinds 
of things belonging to his general and supple- 

3. Putika, is food, &c, which is pure on the whole, but 
contains particles impure on account of the first fault. 

4. Unmifra, is food, &c, of which a part only had been 
especially prepared for the monk in question. 

5. Sthapanakarmika, is food, &c, which has been reserved 
for the monk. 

6. Prabhritika, is food, &c, which has been prepared for 
some festivity. 

7. Pradu^karawa, when the layman has to light a lamp in 
order to fetch the alms for the monk. 

8. Krita, when he has to buy the things. 

9. PrSmitya, when he has to fetch a ladle (Puddharaka) in 
order to draw out the food, &c. 

10. ParSvr/tti, when be replaces bad particles of the food by 
good ones, and vice versa. 

11. Adhy4hr»'ta, when he has to fetch the food r &c, from 
some distance. 

12. Udbhinna, when he has to open locks before he gets at 
the food, &c. 

13. Maiahrs'ta, when he has to take the food, &c, from some 
raised or underground place. 

14. AiMidya, when the food, &c, was taken by force from 
somebody. 

15. Anisr»'sh/a, when a man gives from a store he possesses 
in common with other men, without asking their permission. 

16. Adhyavapura, when the mendicant calls while the dinner 
is being cooked, and for his sake more food is put in the pot on 
the fire. 

(Some of these faults are enumerated in the Aupapatika Sutra, 
§ 96, III.) 

There are sixteen utpadana-ddshas; or such faults as are 
occasioned by the monk's using some means to make the layman 
give him alms : 

1. Dhitrikarman, when the monk plays with the layman's 
children. 

2. Dutakarman, when he gives him information about what 
his people are doing. 

3. Nimitta, when he speaks in praise of almsgiving. 

4. A^fvikS, when he makes his birth and family known to him. 
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mentary ' outfit, he should proceed in the following 
way. (13) 

5. Vapanika, when he expatiates upon his misery. 

6. A'ikitsa, when he cures sick people. 

7. Kr6dhapi»</a, when he extorts alms by threats. 

8. Manapi«</a, when he tells the layman that he has laid 
a wager with other monks that he would get alms from him. 

9. MiyapiwoTa, when he employs tricks or buffoonery in 
order to procure alms. 

10. L6bhapi»</a, when he goes begging from a desire of 
good fare. 

11. Saj»stava-pi«<fa, when he flatters the layman. 

12. Vidyapi«</a, when he makes a show of his learning; or 
when he conjuVes a god from whom to get alms. 

13. Mantrad6sha, when he obliges the layman in some way 
or other. 

14. JTur«ay6ga, when he makes himself invisible and then 
takes away the food, &c. 

15. Y6gapi«afa, when he teaches people spells, tricks, &c. 

16. Mulakarman, when he teaches them how to obviate evils 
by roots, charms, &c. 

There are ten faults of graha»aisha»4: 

1. .Sahkita, when a monk accepts alms from a frightened 
layman. 

2. Mrakshita, when the food is soiled (khara»/ita) by 
animate or inanimate matter. 

3. Nikshipta, when the food is placed among animate things. 

4. Pihita, when animate food is covered with inanimate matter, 
and vice versa. 

5. Samhr;'ta, when the layman has to take out the thing to be 
given from one vessel and puts it into another. 

6. Ddyaka, when the condition or occupation of the giver 
forbids accepting alms from him. 

7. Unnmrita, when the layman mixes up pure with impure 
food. 

8. Aparita (?), when one joint possessor gives away from the 
store against the other's will. 

9. Lipta, when the layman gives food, &c, with a ladle or his 
hand, soiled with milk, butter, &c. 

10. .Oardita, when in giving alms he spills milk, &c. 

1 See next page. 
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A zealous monk should wipe the thing after having 
inspected it with his eyes, and then he should take 
it up or put it down, having the Samiti in both 
respects 2 . (14) 

5. Excrements, urine, saliva, mucus, uncleanliness 
of the body, offals of food, waste things, his own body 
(when he is about to die), and everything of this 
description (is to be disposed of in the way to be 
described). (15) 

[A place may be not frequented and not seen (by 
people), or not frequented but seen, or frequented 
and not seen, or frequented and seen. (16)] 3 

In a place neither frequented nor seen by other 
people, which offers no obstacles to self-control, which 
is even, not covered with grass or leaves *, and has 



There are four faults of paribh6gaisha»a: 

1. Samyd^ana, when the monk puts together the ingredients 
for a good meal. 

2. Aprain&wa, when he accepts a greater than the prescribed 
quantity of food. 

3. Ihgala, when he praises a rich man for his good fare, or 
dhuma, when he blames a poor man for his bad fare. 

4. Akaraaa, when he eats choice food on other occasions than 
those laid down in the sacred texts. 

1 Aughika and aupagrahika. The former is explained 
samudayika, the other denotes such things as are wanted 
occasionally only, as a stick. I cannot make out with certainty 
from the commentaries whether the broom is reckoned among 
the former or the latter. 

s This means, according to the commentator, either in taking up 
or putting down, or with respect to the 6gha and aupagrahika 
outfit, or with respect to substance and condidon of mind. 

* This verse, which is in a different metre (Aryd), is apparently 
a later addition, and has probably been taken from an old 
commentary, the ATurwi or the Bhashya. 

4 A^yAusirfi = asushir€, not perforated, not having holes. 
I translate according to the author of the Ava£uri. The literal 
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been brought into its present condition 1 not long ago, 
which is spacious, has an inanimate surface-layer 2 , 
not too near (the village, &c), not perforated by holes, 
and is exempt from insects and seeds — in such 
a place he should leave his excrements, &c. (17, 18) 
The five Samitis are thus briefly enumerated, 
I shall now explain in due order the three 
Guptis 3 . (19) 

1. There is, 1. truth; 2. untruth; 3. a mixture of 
truth and untruth ; 4. a mixture of what is not true, 
and what is not untrue. The Gupti of mind refers 
to all four *. (20) 

A zealous monk should prevent his mind from 
desires for the misfortune of somebody else 8 , from 
thoughts on acts which cause misery to living 
beings 6 , and from thoughts on acts which cause 
their destruction 7 . (21) 

2. The Gupti of speech is also of four kinds 
(referring to the four divisions as in verse 20). (22) 

A zealous monk should prevent his speech from 
(expressing) desires, &c. (as in verse 21). (23) 

3. In standing, sitting, lying down, jumping, going, 
and in the use of his organs, a zealous monk should 
prevent his body from intimating obnoxious desires, 



translation would give a wrong idea, as it would come to the same 
as the word bilavar^ita in the next verse. 

1 I. e. where the ground has been cleared not long ago by 
burning the grass, &c. 

1 0g&<M6, where the animate ground is covered by at least 
five digits of inanimate matter. 

' Viz. of mind (20, 21), of speech (22, 23), and of the body 
(24, 25). 

* See part i, p. 150, note 2. * Sawrambha. 

* Samarambha. 7 Arambha. 
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from doing acts which cause misery to living beings, 
or which cause their destruction. (24, 25) 

These are the five Samitis for the practice of the 
religious life, and the Guptis for the prevention of 
everything sinful. (26) 

This is the essence of the creed, which a sage 
should thoroughly put into practice ; such a wise 
man will soon get beyond the Circle of Births. (27) 

Thus I say. 



TWENTY-FIFTH LECTURE. 

THE TRUE SACRIFICE. 

There was a famous Brahmawa, (Jayaghdsha by 
name, who was born in a Brihmanical family, but who 
was pledged to the performing of the yam as \ (1) 

This great sage, who subdued all his senses, 
and who walked on the right road, came, on his 
wandering from village to village, to the town of 
Benares. (2) 

There outside of Benares he took up his lodgings 
in a pleasant park ; there he took up his abode in 
a pure place to live and sleep in. (3) 

At the same time a Brahma«a, versed in the 
V£das, Vi£ayagh6sha by name, offered a sacrifice in 
that town. (4) 

Now this houseless (monk) at the end of a fast of 
a month's duration, went to the sacrifice of Vi^aya- 
gh6sha to beg alms. (5) 

1 Yam a etymologically means 'restraint;' here it denotes the 
great vows of the Gainas; cf. XXIII, 12, p. 121 and note 2. 
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The priest wanted to turn the approaching monk 
off: 'I shall not give you alms, mendicant, beg 
somewhere else. (6) 

' Priests who are versed in the Vedas and are chaste 
as behoves offerers, who are versed in the <7y6ti- 
shanga 1 and are well grounded in the sacrificial 
science, who are able to save themselves and others, 
such priests ought to be presented with food and all 
they desire.' (7, 8) 

When the great sage was thus refused by the 
priest, he was neither angry nor pleased, as he 
always strove for the highest good. (9) 

Not to obtain food, or drink, or whatever else he 
wanted, but to save these people he spoke the 
following words : (10) 

" You do not know what is most essential 2 in the 
V£das, nor in sacrifices, nor in the heavenly bodies 3 , 
nor in duties 4 . (11) 

" Nor do you know those who are able to save 
themselves and others ; but if you do, then speak 
out!" (12) 

The priest did not make a reply to defend himself 
against his insinuation ; but he and all there assem- 
bled joined their hands and questioned the great 
sage: (13) 

' Tell us the most essential subject in the V£das, 
and tell us what is most essential in the sacrifice ; 



1 It is worthy of note that, according to the opinion of our 
author, the knowledge of astronomy, as taught in the (?y6tisha, was 
one of the principal accomplishments of a priest. This quality 
of a priest must therefore have been more conspicuous to an 
outsider than Brahmanical books would make us believe. 

* To render muha = mukha. 

' Nakshatra. 4 Dharma. 
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tell us the first of the heavenly bodies, and tell us 
the best of dharmas. (14) 

'Who are able to save themselves and others 
(viz. tell me). I ask you to solve this my doubt, 
O saint' (1 5) 

" The most essential subject in the V6das is the 
agnihotra, and that of the sacrifice is the purpose of 
the sacrifice l ; the first of the heavenly bodies is the 
moon, and the best of dharmas is that of Ka.yyapa 
(i.e. ./foshabha). (16) 

"The beautiful (gods) with joined hands praise 
and worship the highest Lord (i. e. the Tlrthakara) 
as the planets, &c, (praise) the moon. (17) 

" The ignorant (priests) pretend to know the 
sacrifice, those whose Brahmanical excellence con- 
sists in (false) science; they shroud themselves in 
study and penance, being like fire covered by 
ashes. (18) 

" He who is called by people a Brahma«a and is 
worshipped like fire (is no true Brahma#a). But him 
we call a true Brahmawa, whom the wise point out as 
such. (19) 

" He who has no worldly attachment after entering 
the order, who does not repent of having become 
a monk 2 , and who takes delight in the noble words, 
him we call a Brahma«a. (20) 

" He who is exempt from love, hatred, and fear, 

1 (ranna/Mf vgyasa muham= ya^darthi vedasam mu- 
kham. According to the Dipika sacrifice here means the ten 
. virtues : truth, penance, content, patience, right conduct, simplicity, 
faith, constancy, not injuring anything, and Sawvara. 

9 According to the commentators we should translate : He who 
does not embrace (his people) on meeting them, and is not sorry on 
leaving them. 
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(and who shines forth) like burnished gold, purified 
in fire \ him we call a Brahmawa. (2 1) 

" A lean, self-subduing ascetic, who reduces his 
flesh and blood, who is pious and has reached 
Nirva«a, him we call a Brahmana. (22) 

"He who thoroughly knows living beings, whether 
they move or not, and does not injure them in any 
of the three ways 2 , him we call a Brahma»a. (23) 

"He who does not speak untruth from anger or 
for fun, from greed or from fear, him we call a 
Brahma#a. (24) 

"He who does not take anything that is not 
given him, be it sentient or not sentient, small or 
large, him we call a Brahmawa. (25) 

"He who does not carnally love divine, human, 
or animal beings, in thoughts, words, or acts, him 
we call a Brahma«a. (26) 

"He who is not defiled by pleasures as a lotus 
growing in the water is not wetted by it, him we 
call a Brahmawa. (27) 

" He who is not greedy, who lives unknown, 
who has no house and no property, and who 
has no friendship with householders, him we call 
a Brahmawa. (28) 

"He who has given up his former connections 
(with his parents, &c), with his kinsmen and relations, 
and who is not given to pleasure, him we call a 
Brahma«a. (29) 

1 Niddhantamalap&vaga/K. The commentator assumes a 
transposition of the members in this compound. Such irregular 
compounds are not unfrequent in our Prakrit. If, however, 
pivaga stands for pSpaka, the compound would be regular, and 
would refer not to ' gold,' but to the person described. In that case 
we must translate : whose impurities and sins had been annihilated. 

* I. e. by thoughts, words, and acts. 
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" The binding of animals (to the sacrificial pole), 
all the V£das, and sacrifices, being causes of sin, 
cannot save the sinner ; for his works (or Karman) 
are very powerful. (30) 

" One does not become a 6rama»a by the tonsure, 
nor a Brahma#a by the sacred syllable 6m, nor 
a Muni by living in the woods, nor a Tapasa by 
wearing (clothes of) Ku^a-grass and bark. (31) 

"One becomes a .Sramawa by equanimity, a Brah- 
ma«a by chastity, a Muni by knowledge, and a 
Tapasa by penance. (32) 

" By one's actions one becomes a Brahma»a, or 
a Kshattriya, or a VaLyya, or a ^Sudra. (33) 

" The Enlightened One has declared these (good 
qualities) through which one becomes a (true) 
Snataka * ; him who is exempt from all Karman, we 
call a Brahmawa. (34) 

" The most excellent twice-born men 2 who possess 
these good qualities, are able to save themselves 
and others." (35) 

When thus his doubt had been solved, Vi^aya- 
ghdsha, the Br4hma»a, assented 3 to the great sage 
<7ayagh6sha and to his (speech). (36) 

Vi^ayaghdsha, pleased, folded his hands and spoke 

1 Sn&taka denotes a Brahman who has finished his studies; it 
here means as much as ' a perfect sage.' 

' A various reading in one MS. adds, ' Ginas and Brilhma«as ' 
before dvi^as. 

* SamudSya tayaw taw tu. The text is evidently corrupted. 
Samud&ya stands, according to the commentators, for sama- 
d£ya, but there is no finite verb with which to construe the 
absolute participle, either expressed or easily supplied. Perhaps 
we must read samuvSya vayam = samuva/fca va£as; for the 
perfect is retained in some cases. However, if this conjecture 
be right, the next line would be superfluous. 
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as follows : ' You have well declared to me what 
true Brahmawahood consists in. (37) 

'You are a sacrificer of sacrifices, you are the 
most learned of those who know the Vedas, you 
know the (^ydtishanga, you know perfectly the 
Law. (38) 

' You are able to save yourself and others ; 
therefore do us the honour to accept our alms, 
O best of monks.' (39) 

" I do not want any alms ; but, O Brahma«a, enter 
the order at once, lest you should be drifted about 
on the dreadful ocean of the Sawsara, whose eddies 
are dangers. (40) 

" There is glue (as it were) in pleasure : those who 
are not given to pleasure, are not soiled by it ; 
those who love pleasures, must wander about in 
the Sawsira ; those who do not, will be libe- 
rated. (41) 

"If you take two clods of clay, one wet, the 
other dry, and fling them against the wall, the wet 
one will stick to it. (42) 

" Thus foolish men, who love pleasure, will be 
fastened (to Karman), but the passionless will not, 
even as the dry clod of clay (does not stick to the 
wall)." (43) 

When Vi^ayaghdsha had learned the excellent 
Law from the houseless (Jayaghdsha, he entered the 
order. (44) 

<7ayagh6sha and Vi^ayagh6sha both annihilated 
their Karman by self-control and penance, and 
reached the highest perfection. (45) 

Thus I say. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH LECTURE. 

THE CORRECT BEHAVIOUR. 

I shall declare the correct behaviour (sama^ari) 
which causes freedom from all misery; by prac- 
tising it the Nirgranthas have crossed the ocean of 
Sa»*sara. (i) 

The correct behaviour of monks consists of (the 
following) ten parts: I. ava-ryika; 2. naish£dhiki ; 
3. aprt'ii^ana; 4. pratiprzi^ana; 5. ban- 
dana; 6. iiij&akara; 7. mithyakara; 8. tatha- 
kara; 9. abhyutthana; 10. upasampad. (2-4) 

The avasyika is required when he leaves a room 
(or the presence of other monks on some necessary 
business); the naishddhikf, on entering a place; 
apr^i^ana, (or asking the superior's permission) 
for what he is to do himself; pratiprzi^ana, for 
what somebody else is to do ; bandana, (or placing 
at the disposal of other monks) the things one 
has got ; iiiMkara, in the execution (of one's inten- 
tion by oneself or somebody else) ; mithyakara, in 
the blaming oneself (for sins committed); tathakara, 
(assent) in making a promise; abhyutthana, in 
serving thosewho deserve respect; and u pasampad, 
in placing oneself under another teacher. Thus the 
twice fivefold behaviour has been declared. (5-7) 

After sunrise during the first quarter (of the first 
Paurushl) 1 he should inspect (and clean) his things 
and pay his respects to the superior. (8) 

Then, with his hands joined, he should ask him : 

1 The southern half of the sky or horizon, between east and 
west, is divided into four quarters, each of which corresponds in 
time to a paurushf, the fourth part of a day or a night. 
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' What shall I do now ? I want to be employed, sir, 
in doing some work or in studying.' (9) 

If he is ordered to do some work, he should do 
it without tiring; if he is ordered to study, he 
should do it without allowing himself to be affected 
by any pains. (10) 

A clever monk should divide the day into four 
(equal) parts (called paurushl), and fulfil his duties 
(uttaragu«a) in all four parts, (n) 

In the first Paurushl he should study, in the 
second he should meditate, in the third he should 
go on his begging-tour, and in the fourth he should 
study again. (12) 

In the month Ashaa^a the Paurushl (of the night) 
contains two feet (pada) l ; in the month Pausha, 
four ; in the months Aaitra and A^vayu^a, 
three. (13) 

(The Paurushl) increases or decreases a digit 2 
(angula) every week, two digits every fortnight, 
four digits every month. (14) 

The dark fortnight of Ashid^a, Bhadrapada, 
Karttika, Pausha, Philguna, and Vaijakha are 
known as avamaratrfis 3 . (15) 

1 A paurushi is the fourth part of a day or a night ; about the 
time of the equinoxes, when the day as well as the night contains 
twelve hours, the paurushl contains three hours. At the same 
time, in the months A'aitra and Ajvina, as we learn from our 
verse, the paurushl has three feet, padas. The pada therefore 
is equal to one hour exactly. The duration of the night at the 
summer solstice was therefore estimated at eight hours and at the 
winter solstice at sixteen, just as in the Vedic Gy6tisha. 

* A digit, angula, is apparently the twelfth part of a foot, 
pada = one hour. The digit is therefore equal to five minutes. 

' The fortnights, mentioned in the text, consist of fourteen 
days only, the remaining ones of fifteen days. In this way the 
lunar year is made to consist of 354 days. 
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In the quarter of the year comprising the three 
months <7y6sh/£amula, Ashid^a, and .Sravawa, the 
(morning-) inspection is to last six digits (beyond 
J Paurushi) ; in the second quarter, eight ; in the 
third, ten ; in the fourth, eight 1 . (16) 

A clever monk should divide the night too into 
four parts, and fulfil his duties (uttaraguwa) in all 
four parts, (i 7) 

In the first Paurushi he should study, in the 
second he should meditate, in the third he should 
leave off sleep, and in the fourth he should study 
again. (18) 

When the nakshatra which leads the night 2 has 
reached the first quarter of the heaven, at dawn he 
should cease to study. (19) 

When a small part of the quarter is left 3 , in 
which the (leading) nakshatra stands, during that 
space of time, being considered intermediate* (be- 
tween two) days, a monk should watch. (20) 

In the first quarter (of the first Paurusht) he 
should inspect (and clean) his things, pay his respects 
to his superior, and then begin to study, not allowing 
himself to be affected by any pains 6 . (21) 



1 Or thirty, forty, fifty, forty minutes respectively. 

* I.e. the nakshatra which is in opposition to the sun, and 
accordingly rises at the same time with the setting; sun, and sets 
with the rising sun, compare R&m&yana III, 16, 12. 

* I. e. is about to set. 

4 Vgrattiya, translated vair&trika; but there is no such 
word in Sanskrit. It apparently stands for dvairatrika, belonging 
to two days. As the Hindus reckon the day from sunrise, the 
time immediately preceding it may be considered to belong to 
two days. 

* Compare verse 8. 
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In the (last) quarter of the first Paurushl, after 
paying his respect to the Guru, a monk should 
inspect his almsbowl, without, however, performing 
the Kala-pratikrama«a 1 . (22) 

He should first inspect his mouth-cloth 2 , then 
his broom 8 , and taking the broom in his hand he 
should inspect his cloth. (23) 

Standing upright he holds his cloth firmly and 
inspects it first leisurely, then he spreads it, and 
at last he wipes it (24) 

(He should spread the cloth) without shaking 
or crushing it, in such a way as to make the folds 
disappear, and to avoid friction of its parts against 
each other ; he should fold it up six times in length, 
and nine times in breadth, and then he should 
remove living beings with his hand (spreading the 
cloth on the palm of his hand) 4 . (25) 

He must avoid want of attention : 1. in beginning 
his work ; 2. in taking up the corners of the cloth; 
3. in folding it up; 4. in shaking out the dust; 5. in 
putting it down (on some other piece of cloth); 6. in 
sitting upon the haunches 6 . (26) 

1 I.e. expiation of sins concerning time, cf. Bhandarkar's 
Report, p. 98, note |. It seems to consist in Kaydtsarga. 

* This is a piece of muslin which the (Taina monks place before 
their mouth in speaking, in order to prevent insects being drawn 
in the mouth by the breath. 

* It is here called g8/4£Aaga = gu££Aaka, originally a bunch of 
peacocks' feathers, it is so still, if I am not mistaken, with the 
Digambaras, whilst the .Svetambaras use other materials, especially 
cotton threads. 

* Much in my translation is conjectural. There are some 
technicalities in these verses which I fail to understand clearly, 
notwithstanding the explanations of the scholiasts. 

* VSdik! 

[45] L 
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(One must further avoid) to hold the cloth loosely, 
or at one corner, or so as to let it flap, or so as to 
subject it to friction, or so as to shake it in different 
ways, or if one has made a mistake in the number 
of foldings (see verse 25) to count (aloud or with 
the help of the fingers, &C.) 1 (27) 

There should be neither too little nor too much 
of inspection, nor an exchange (of the things to be 
inspected) ; this is the right way to do (the inspec- 
tion), all other methods are wrong : — (28) 

(This is) if one engaged in inspecting his things 
converses or gossips (with anybody), renounces 
something 8 , teaches another his lesson, or receives 
his own lesson from another, (he neglects his in- 
spection). (29) 

He who is careful in the inspection, protects the 
six kinds of living beings, viz. the earth-bodies, 
water-bodies, fire-bodies, wind-bodies, plants, and 
animals. (30) 

He who is careless in the inspection, injures the 
six kinds of living beings (just enumerated) 3 . (31) 

In the third Paurushl he should beg food and 
drink, (he may do so) for any of the following six 
reasons : (32) 

1 I am not sure of having hit the true meaning. The com- 
mentators reckon this counting as a fault, while the text itself 
seems to enjoin it. 

* D6i pa££akkhanaw. The meaning is, I believe, that during 
the time of inspection one should not make up one's mind to 
abstain from this or that because one is to devote one's whole 
attention to the inspection of one's things. 

8 The DipikA places this verse before the last and construes it 
with verse 29, making out the following meaning : if one, engaged 
in inspecting his things, converses or gossips, &c, then, being 
careless in the inspection, he injures, &c. 
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i. To prevent an illness; 2. to serve the Guru; 
3. to be able to comply with the rules about 
walking 1 ; 4. to be able to comply with the rules 
of self-control 2 ; 5. to save one's life ; 6. to be able 
to meditate on the Law. (33) 

A zealous Nirgrantha or Nirgranthl may omit to 
beg food for the following six reasons, when it will not 
be considered a transgression of his duties : (34) 

1. In case of illness; 2. in case of a disaster ; 3. to 
preserve one's chastity and the Guptis ; 4. out of 
compassion for living beings ; 5. in the interest of 
penance; 6. to make an end of one's life 3 . (35) 

Taking his whole outfit a monk should inspect 
it with his eye ; he then may walk about, but not 
beyond half a Yq^ana. (36) 

In the fourth Paurushl he should put away his 
almsbowl (after having eaten his meal), and then 
begins his study which reveals all existent things. (37) 

In the last quarter of the fourth Paurushi he 
should pay his reverence to the Guru, and after 
having performed Kala-pratikrama«a 4 , he should 
inspect his lodging. (38) 

A zealous monk should also inspect the place 
where to discharge his excrements and urine, and 
then (till the sun sets) he should go through Kay6t- 
sarga without allowing himself to be affected by 
any pains. (39) 

1 Iriya//M6; for one will not be careful about walking (irya- 
samitf) if too hungry or thirsty. 

* For one might eat forbidden food if too hungry. 

5 It may be remarked here that the verses 15, 16, 19, 20, 24, 26, 
2 7» 2 9> 33> 34> 35 are m th e Arya-metre while the rest of the lecture 
is in .Sloka. 

* Compare note 1, p. 145. 

L 2 
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Then he should, in due order, reflect on all trans- 
gressions he has committed during the day, with 
regard to knowledge, faith, and conduct. (40) 

Having finished Kaydtsarga, and paid his rever- 
ence to the Guru, he should, in due order, confess 
his transgressions committed during the day. (41) 

Then having recited the Pratikramawa Sutra 1 , and 
having annihilated his sins, he should pay his 
reverence to the Guru (asking absolution) 2 , and go 
through Kaydtsarga without allowing himself to 
be affected by any pains. (42) 

Having finished Kaydtsarga, and paid his rever- 
ence to the Guru, he should pronounce the cus- 
tomary (three) praises, and then wait for the proper 
time. (43) 

In the first Paurushl (of the night) he should 
study; in the second he should meditate; in the 
third he should leave off sleep ; and in the fourth 
he should study again 3 . (44) 

In the fourth Paurusht he should wait for the 
proper time and then begin to study without waking 
the householders. (45) 

In the last quarter of the fourth Paurushl he 
should pay his reverence to the Guru, and perform- 
ing K4la-pratikrama«a * he should wait for the 
proper time. (46) 

When the (time for) Kaydtsarga has arrived, he 

1 Parfkamittu = pratikramya, explained pratikramawa- 
stitram uktvd. 

* According to the Dfpiki : having repeated the three G4this 
beginning iriyauva^Mya. 

' This verse is the same as verse 18, except a verbal difference 
in the last line. 

* Parfkamittu kaiassa, see p. 145, note 1. The Dipiki 
here explains this phrase by : doing acts proper for that time. 
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should go through it, without allowing himself to be 
affected by any pains. (47) 

Then he should, in due order, reflect on all trans- 
gressions he has committed during the night with 
regard to knowledge, faith, and conduct. (48) 

Having finished Kaydtsarga and paid his reverence 
to the Guru, he should, in due order, confess his 
transgressions committed during the night. (49) 

Then having recited the Pratikrama#a Sutra 
&c. (see verse 41). (50) 

He should consider what kind of austerities he 
will undertake. Having finished his Kaydtsarga, 
he pays his reverence to the Guru. (51) 

Having finished Kaydtsarga and paid his reverence 
to the Guru, he should practise those austerities 
which he has decided upon, and praise the per- 
fected saints. (52) 

Thus has been summarily declared the correct 
behaviour, by practising which many souls have 
crossed the ocean of Sawsara. (53) 

Thus I say. 



TWENTY-SEVENTH LECTURE. 

THE BAD BULLOCKS. 

There was a Sthavira and Ga«adhara\ the learned 
sage Garga. This leader of the Ga»a once made 
the following reflections : (1) 

' He who rides in a car, crosses a wilderness ; he 

1 Gam seems to correspond to the modem GaAkfa ; see part i, 
p. 288, note 2. Ganadhara, therefore, does not denote here, as 
usual, a disciple of Tirthakara. 
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who rides, as it were, in (the car of) religious 
exercise, crosses the Saws&ra. (2) 

' But he who puts bad bullocks 1 before his car, 
will be tired out with beating them ; he will feel 
vexation, and his goad will be broken (at last). (3) 

' (A bad bullock) will bite its mate in the tail ; it 
will wound the other 2 ; it will break the pin of the 
yoke 3 , or it will leave the road. (4) 

' It will fall down on its side, or sit down, or lie 
down ; it will jump up or caper, or it will obstinately 
make for a young cow. (5) 

' It will furiously advance with its head lowered 
for an attack, or angrily go backward ; it will stand 
still as if dead, or run at full speed. (6) 

' The cursed beast * will rend asunder the rope, 
or in its unruliness break the yoke; and roaring 
it will break loose and run off. (7) 

'Just as bad bullocks are when put before a car, 
so are bad pupils when yoked, as it were, to the 
car of the Law; they break down through want 
of zeal. (8) 

'Some attach great importance* to their success; 

1 Khaluraka = galivr/shabha. Gali is explained in the 
dictionaries: a strong but lazy bull. In verse 16 we meet with 
galigaddaha = galigardabha, as synonymous with khalumka. 

J The commentator understands the first line of this verse as 
having reference to the angry driver. But though an angry driver 
will perhaps, for all I know, put his bullock's tail to his teeth, still 
it is harder to supply another subject in the first line than in the 
second, and in the following verses. 

' Samil4 = yugarandhrakflaka, Avsuiuri. 

4 iT^imaia = gira., see HSma&indra, DeVi K6sha 3, 27. It is 
a coarse term, which I replace by another, though probably the 
language of our coach-drivers might supply us with a more 
idiomatic rendering. 

8 Girava, cf. p. 98, note 2. 
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some to their good fare; some to their comfort; 
some nurse their anger. (9) 

' Some are averse to begging ; some are afraid 
of insults and are stuck up ; (how can) I convince 
them by reasons and arguments ' (?) (10) 

' (A bad pupil) makes objections, and points out 
(imagined) difficulties ; he frequently acts in opposi- 
tion to the words of the superiors. (11) 

' (He will say if sent to a lady) : " She does not 
know me, she will give me nothing ; I suppose she 
will be gone out ; send some other monk there." (12) 

' If sent on an errand, they do not do what they 
were bidden 2 , but stroll about wherever they like ; 
or deporting themselves like servants of the king 3 , 
they knit their brows (when speaking to other 
people). (13) 

'After they have been instructed, admitted into 
the order, and nourished with food and drink, they 
disperse in all directions like geese whose wings 
have grown.' (14) 

Now this driver (viz. Garga), who had to deal 
with bad bullocks, thought: 'What have I to do 
with bad pupils ? I am disheartened. (15) 

' As are bad pupils, so are bad bullocks ; I shall 
leave these lazy donkeys, and shall practise severe 
austerities.' (16) 



1 The metre of this verse seems to have originally been Aryst, 
but an attempt has been made to change it into Anush/ubh. 
We meet here with the interesting form anusisammf (read 
a»usasammi) = anuj^smi. 

* This seems to be the meaning of the word palium£anti. 
The commentators say, after other explanations, that they pretend 
not to have met the person to whom they were sent. 

' R&gzvettAim va mannantS; ve//Ai=vish/i, hire. 
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That noble man, who was full of kindness, grave, 
and always meditating, wandered about on the 
earth, leading a virtuous life. (17) 

Thus I say. 



TWENTY-EIGHTH LECTURE. 

THE ROAD TO FINAL DELIVERANCE. 

Learn the true road leading to final deliverance, 
which the Ginas have taught; it depends on four 
causes and is characterised by right knowledge and 
faith. (1) 

I. Right knowledge; II. Faith; III. Conduct; 
and IV. Austerities ; this is the road taught by the 
(7inas who possess the best knowledge. (2) 

Right knowledge, faith, conduct, and austerities ; 
beings who follow this road, will obtain beatitude. (3) 

I. Knowledge is fivefold: 1. *Sruta, knowledge 
derived from the sacred books; 2. Abhinibddhika, 
perception 1 ; 3. Avadhi, supernatural knowledge; 
4. Mana^paryaya 2 , knowledge of the thoughts of 
other people; 5. K6vala, the highest, unlimited 
knowledge. (4) 

1 This is usually called mati, and is placed before jruta. The 
same enumeration recurs in XXXIII, 4, p. 193. UmSsvSti in 
Mdksha Sfltra 1, 14, gives the following synonyms of mati : smrtti, 
Aintd, abhinibddha. 

8 Manani/ian. 
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This is the fivefold knowledge. The wise ones 
have taught the knowledge of substances, qualities, 
and all developments 1 . (5) 

Substance is the substrate of qualities ; the quali- 
ties are inherent in one substance ; but the charac- 
teristic of developments is that they inhere in 
either (viz. substances or qualities). (6) 

Dharma, Adharma, space, time, matter, and souls 
(are the six kinds of substances *) ; they make up 
this world, as has been taught by the £rinas who 
possess the best knowledge. (7) 

Dharma, Adharma, and space are each one 
substance only ; but time, matter, and souls are an 
infinite number of substances. (8) 

The characteristic of Dharma is motion, that of 
Adharma immobility, and that of space 3 , which 
contains all other substances, is to make room (for 
everything) 4 . (9) 

The characteristic of time is duration 5 , that of 
soul the realisation • of knowledge, faith, happiness, 
and misery. (10) 

The characteristic of Soul is knowledge, faith, 
conduct, austerities, energy, and realisation (of its 
developments). (11) 

The characteristic of matter is sound, darkness, 

1 Dravya, gu»a, paryaya (pa^ava in Gaina Prakrit). 
Gu»a, quality, is generally not admitted by the Gainas as a separate 
category, see .Stlahka's refutation of the Vair6shika doctrines at the 
end of his comments on Sutrakntanga I, 12 (Bombay edition, 
p. 482). 

* They are frequently called astik&yas, or realities. 
3 It is here called nabhas instead of aka.ra. 

* Avagaha. * Vartana. 

* Upaydga. 
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lustre (of jewels, &c), light, shade, sunshine ; colour, 
taste, smell, and touch, (i 2) 

The characteristic of development is singleness, 
separateness 1 , number, form, conjunction, and dis- 
junction. (13) 

I. .flva, Soul; 2. a^lva, the inanimate things; 

3. bandha, the binding of the soul by Karman; 

4. pu»ya, merit; 5, papa, demerit; 6. asrava, that 
which causes the soul to be affected by sins; 7. 
sawvara, the prevention of asrava by watchfulness; 
8. the annihilation of Karman ; 9. final deliverance : 
these are the nine truths (or categories). (14) 

He who verily believes the true teaching of 
the (above nine) fundamental truths, possesses 
righteousness. (15) 

II. Faith is produced by 1. nisarga, nature; 
2. upad£ja, instruction; 3. tgnk, command; 4. 
sutra, study of the sutras; 5. bi^a, suggestion; 
6. ab hi gam a, comprehension of the meaning of the 
sacred lore ; 7. vistira, complete course of study ; 
8. kriya, religious exercise; 9. sawkshepa, brief 
exposition; 10. d harm a, the Law. (16) 

1. He who truly comprehends, by a spontaneous 
effort of his mind 2 , (the nature of) soul, inanimate 
things, merit, and demerit, and who puts an end to 
sinful influences 3 , (believes by) nature. (17) 

He who spontaneously believes the four truths 
(explicitly mentioned in the last verse), which the 



1 Singleness (fikatva) makes a thing appear as one thing, 
separateness (pr/thaktva) as different from others. 

* Sahasamuiya = svayamsamudita. It is usually rendered 
sahasammati. 

* Asravasawvara, see above, verse 14, 6 and 7. 
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G'mas have taught, (thinking) they are of this and 
not of a different nature, believes by nature. (18) 

2. But he who believes these truths, having learned 
them from somebody else, either a A^admastha x or 
a Gina, believes by instruction. (19) 

3. He who has got rid of love, hate, delusion, and 
ignorance, and believes because he is told to do so, 
believes by command. (20) 

4. He who obtains righteousness by (the study of) 
the Sutras, either Angas or other works 2 , believes 
by the study of Sutras. (21) 

5. He who by correctly comprehending one truth 
arrives at the comprehension of more — just as 
a drop of oil expands on the surface of water — 
believes by suggestion. (22) 

6. He who truly knows the sacred lore, viz. the 
eleven Angas, the Praklraas 3 , and the Dmh/ivada, 
believes by the comprehension of the sacred 
lore. (23) 

7. He who understands the true nature of all sub- 
stances by means of all proofs (prama#a) and nay as*, 
believes by a complete course of study. (24) 

8. He who sincerely performs (all duties implied) 



1 A ££admastha is one who has not yet obtained KSvala, or 
the highest knowledge; he is in the two guwasthanas (the 
fourteen stages in the development of the soul from the lowest to 
the highest) characterised as 1. upajantamoha, and 2. kshina- 
mdha; viz. 1. that in which delusion is only temporarily separated 
from the soul, and 2. that in which delusion is finally destroyed. 

* Bahira; apparently the same works are intended which are 
elsewhere called anahgapravish/a. 

s The original has the singular. 

4 The seven nayas are ' points of view or principles with 
reference to which certain judgments are arrived at or arrange- 
ments made.' Bhandarkar, Report, p. 112. 
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by right knowledge, faith, and conduct, by asceticism 
and discipline, and by all Samitis and Guptis, be- 
lieves by religious exercise. (25) 

9. He who though not versed in the sacred doc- 
trines 1 nor acquainted with other systems 2 , holds no 
wrong doctrines, believes by brief exposition. (26) 

10. He who believes in the truth 8 of the realities 4 , 
the Sutras, and conduct, as it has been explained by 
the Cinas, believes by the Law. (27) 

Right belief depends on the acquaintance with 
truth*, on the devotion to those who know the 
truth, and on the avoiding of schismatical and 
heretical tenets. (28) 

There is no (right) conduct without right belief 6 , 
and it must be cultivated (for obtaining) right faith ; 
righteousness and conduct originate together, or 
righteousness precedes (conduct). (29) 

Without (right) faith there is no (right) knowledge, 
without (right) knowledge there is no virtuous 
conduct 7 , without virtues there is no deliverance 8 , 
and without deliverance there is no perfection. (30) 

(The excellence of faith depends on the following) 
eight points : 1. that one has no doubts (about the 
truth of the tenets) ; 2. that one has no preference 
(for heterodox tenets); 3. that one does not doubt 

1 Prava^ana. * E. g. that of Kapila, &c, Comm. 

s Dharma. 4 Astikaya; see note on verse 7. 

* I. e. true things as soul, &c. 

* Samyaktva 'righteousness.' 

7 ATarawaguwa. The commentators make this a dvandva 
compound, and interpret Tarawa as vratadi, and guna as 
pi/x/avuuddhi, &c. 

* By deliverance I have rendered m6ksha, and by final per- 
fection nirvana. Mdksha denotes freedom from Karman, a con- 
dition which in Brihmanical philosophy is called ^ivanmukti. 
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its saving qualities 1 ; 4. that one is not shaken in 
the right belief (because heretical sects are more 
prosperous) ; 5. that one praises (the pious) ; 6. that 
one encourages (weak brethren) ; 7. that one sup- 
ports or loves the confessors of the Law ; 8. that 
one endeavours to exalt it. (31) 

III. Conduct, which produces the destruction 
of all Karman, is 1. samayika 2 , the avoidance of 
everything sinful; 2. i^eddpasthapana, the initia- 
tion of a novice; 3. pariharavbuddhika, purity 
produced by peculiar austerities 8 ; 4. sukshma 
samparaya, reduction of desire ; 5. akashaya 
yathakhyata, annihilation of sinfulness according 
to the precepts of the Arhats, as well in the case 
of a A^admastha as of a Gina.. (32, 33) 

IV. Austerities are twofold: external and internal ; 
both external and internal austerities are sixfold. (34) 

By knowledge one knows things, by faith one 
believes in them, by conduct one gets (freedom 
from Karman), and by austerities one reaches 

purity. (35) 

Having by control and austerities destroyed their 
Karman, great sages, whose purpose is to get rid of 
all misery, proceed to (perfection). 

Thus I say. 

1 Nivvitigi£Md=nirvi£ikitsa. According to the commentary 
it may stand for nir-vid-g-ugupsa" 'without loathing the saints.' 

1 See Bhandarkar, Report, p. 98, note J. 

8 The Dfpiki contains the following details. Nine monks 
resolve to live together for eighteen months. They make one of 
their number their superior, kalpasthita, four become pari- 
h&rikas, and the remaining four serve them (anuparih&rikas). 
After six months the parih&rikas become anuparih&rikas and 
vice versa. After another six months the kalpasthita does 
penance and all the other monks serve him as anuparihirikas. 
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TWENTY-NINTH LECTURE. 

THE EXERTION IN RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

long-lived ( iambus vimin) ! I (Sudharman) have 
heard the following discourse from the venerable 
(Mahavlra). 

Here, forsooth, the Venerable Ascetic Mahavlra, 
of the Karyapa Gdtra, has delivered this lecture 
called the exertion in righteousness. Many crea- 
tures, who truly believe in the subject (taught in 
this lecture), put their faith in it, give credence to 
it, accept it, practise it, comply with it, study it, 
understand it, learn it, and act up to it according to 
the precept (of the £inas) * — have obtained perfec- 
tion, enlightenment, deliverance, final beatitude, and 
have put an end to all misery. 

This lecture treats of the following subjects : 

1. sawv£ga, longing for liberation ; 

2. nirv£da, disregard of worldly objects; 

3. dharmajraddha, desire of the Law; 

4. gurusadharmika.yu.yrusha«a, obedience to 
co-religionists and to the Guru. 

5. al6£ana, confession of sins before the Guru ; 

6. ninda, repenting of one's sins to oneself; 

7. garha, repenting of one's sins before the Guru ; 

1 Here we have no less than ten verbs, many of which are 
synonyms, with probably no well-defined difference in their 
meaning. This heaping of synonymous words is a peculiarity of 
the archaic style. The commentators always labour hard to assign 
to each word an appropriate meaning, but by sometimes offering 
different sets of explanations they show that their ingenuity of 
interpretation was not backed by tradition. 
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8. samiyika, moral and intellectual purity of the 
soul ; 

9. /fcaturviwsatistava, adoration of the twenty- 
four Ginas ; 

10. vandana, paying reverence to the Guru ; 

11. pratikrama»a, expiation of sins; 

12. kaydtsarga, a particular position of the 
body; 

13. pra tyakhyin a, self-denial ; 

14. stavastutimangala, praises and hymns ; 

15. kalasyapratyup£ksha#a, keeping the right 
time ; 

16. praya.y^ittakara»a, practising penance; 

17. kshamapa#a, begging forgiveness ; 

18. svadhyaya, study; 

19. va/6ana, recital of the sacred texts; 

20. pariprz^^ana, questioning (the teacher) ; 

21. paravartana, repetition; 

22. anupr£ksha, pondering ; 

23. dharmakatha, religious discourse; 

24. jrutasyaradhana, acquisition of sacred 
knowledge ; 

25. 6kagramana^sanniv£.rana, concentration 
of thoughts ; 

26. sawya ma, control ; 

27. tapas, austerities ; 

28. vyavadana, cutting off the Karman ; 

29. sukhisata, renouncing pleasure ; 

30. apratibaddhati, mental independence ; 

31. vi/£itra.vayanasanas6vana, using unfre- 
quented lodgings and beds ; 

32. vinivartana, turning from the world; 

33. sambhdgapratyakhyana, renouncing col- 
lection of alms in one district only ; 
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34. upadhipratyakhyana, renouncing articles 
of use ; 

35. aharapratyakhyana, renouncing food ; 

36. kashayapratyakhyana, conquering the 
passions ; 

37. ydgapratyakhyana, renouncing activity; 

38. .rarlrapratyakhyana, renouncing the body; 

39. sahayapratyakhyana* renouncing com- 
pany ; 

40. bhaktapratyakhyana, renouncing all food ; 

41. sadbhavapratyakhyana, perfect renun- 
ciation ; 

42. pratirupata, conforming to the standard; 

43. vaiyavWtya, doing service ; 

44. sarvagu»asampur»ata, fulfilling all vir- 
tues ; 

45. vitaragata, freedom from passion ; 

46. kshanti, patience; 

47. mukti, freedom from greed; 

48. ar^ava, simplicity ; 

49. mardava, humility ; 

50. bhavasatya, sincerity of mind ; 

51. kara»asatya, sincerity of religious practice; 

52. y6gasatya, sincerity of acting; 

53. mandguptata, watchfulness of the mind ; 

54. vag-guptata, watchfulness of the speech ; 

55. kayaguptati, watchfulness of the body; 

56. mana^samadhara#a, discipline of the mind; 

57. vaksamadhara»a, discipline of the speech ; 

58. kayasamadhara/za, discipline of the body; 

59. ^wanasampannata, possession of know- 
ledge ; 

60. dar.sranasampannata, possession of faith ; 

61. ^aritrasampannata, possession of conduct; 
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62. $rdtr£ndriyanigraha, subduing the ear; 

63. iakshurindriyanigraha, subduing the eye; 

64. ghra#endriyanigraha, subduing the organ 
of smell ; 

65. ^ihvSndriyanigraha, subduing the tongue ; 

66. spar$an£ndriyanigraha,subduingthe organ 
of touch ; 

67. krddhavi^aya, conquering anger ; 

68. manavi^aya, conquering pride ; 

69. mayavi^aya, conquering deceit; 

70. 16bhavi^aya, conquering greed ; 

71. pr6madveshamithyadar.ra#avi,faya, con- 
quering love, hate, and wrong belief ; 

72. jailer!, stability ; 

73. akarmata, freedom from Karman. 

1. Sir, what does the soul obtain by the longing 
for liberation ? By the longing for liberation the 
soul obtains an intense desire of the Law ; by an 
intense desire of the Law he quickly arrives at an 
(increased) longing for liberation ; he destroys anger, 
pride, deceit, and greed, which reproduce themselves 
infinitely ; he acquires no (bad) Karman, and ridding 
himself of wrong belief which is the consequence 
of the latter, he becomes possessed of right faith ; 
by the purity of faith some will reach perfection 
after one birth ; nobody, however, who has got this 
purity, will be born more than thrice before he 
reaches perfection. (1) 

2. Sir, what does the soul obtain by disregard of 
worldly objects'? By disregard of worldly objects 
the soul quickly feels disgust for pleasures enjoyed 
by gods, men, and animals ; he becomes indifferent to 

1 Or aversion to the Circle of Births. 
[45] M 
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all objects ; thereby he ceases to engage in any under- 
takings, in consequence of which he leaves the road 
of Sawsara and enters the road to perfection. (2) 

3. Sir 1 , what does the soul obtain by the desire of 
the Law? By the desire of the Law the soul becomes 
indifferent to pleasures and happiness to which he 
was attached ; he abandons the life of householders, 
and as a houseless monk he puts an end to all pains 
of body and mind, which consist in (the suffering of) 
cutting, piercing, union (with unpleasant things), &c. ; 
and he obtains unchecked happiness. (3) 

4. By obedience to co-religionists and to 
the Guru the soul obtains discipline (vinaya). By 
discipline and avoidance of misconduct (towards 
the teacher 2 ) he avoids being reborn as a denizen of 
hell,an animal.a (low) man, or a (bad) god; by zealous 
praise of, devotion to, and respect for (the Guru) he 
obtains birth as a (good) man or god, gains per- 
fection and beatitude, does all praiseworthy actions 
prescribed by discipline, and prevails upon others 
to adopt discipline. (4) 

5/ By confession of sins (before the Guru) the 
soul gets rid of the thorns, as it were, of deceit, mis- 
applied austerities 3 , and wrong belief, which obstruct 
the way to final liberation and cause an endless 
migration of the soul ; he obtains simplicity, whereby 
the soul which is free from deceit does not acquire 
that Karman which results in his having a carnal 
desire for a woman or eunuch *, and annihilates such 
Karman as he had acquired before. (5) 

1 In this way all paragraphs up to § 72 open with a question 
of always the same form. I drop the question in the sequel. 
* AtySfitana. » NidSna, cf. p. 60, n. 2. 

4 This is the meaning of the words itthtvgya napuwsaga- 
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6. By repenting of one's sins to oneself the 
soul obtains repentance, and becoming indifferent 
by repentance he prepares for himself an (ascending) 
scale of virtues l , by which he destroys the Karman 
resulting from delusion. (6) 

7. By repenting of one's sins before the 
Guru the soul obtains humiliation; feeling humili- 
ated, he will leave off all blameable occupations 2 , and 
apply himself to praiseworthy occupations, whereby 
a houseless monk will stop infinite disabling 3 develop- 
ments. (7) 

8. By moral and intellectual purity (literally, equi- 
librium) the soul ceases from sinful occupations. (8) 

9. By the adoration of the twenty-four Cinas 
the soul arrives at purity of faith. (9) 

10. By paying reverence (to the Guru) the soul 
destroys such Karman as leads to birth in low 
families, and acquires such Karman as leads to birth 
in noble families; he wins the affection of people, 
which results in his being looked upon as an authority, 
and he brings about general goodwill. (10) 

11. By expiation of sins he obviates trans- 
gressions of the vows ; thereby he stops the Asravas, 
preserves a pure conduct, practises the eight articles 4 , 
does not neglect (the practice of control), and pays 
great attention to it. (11) 

v6yaw = striv6da, napu/»sakav£da, as explained by the 
commentators on XXXII, 102. 

1 Kara«agu»ajrr6dhim pratipadyatS. It is difficult to 
render this phrase adequately; the meaning is that by succes- 
sively destroying moral impurities one arrives at higher and higher 
virtues. 

* Y6ga, i.e. the cause of the production of Karman. 

3 Ghiti, compare Bhandarkar, Report, p. 93, note *. 

4 See Twenty-fourth Lecture, p. 129 if. 

M 2 
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12. By Kay6tsarga he gets rid of past and present 
(transgressions which require) Prayay^itta 1 ; thereby 
his mind is set at ease like a porter who is eased of 
his burden ; and engaging in praiseworthy contem- 
plation he enjoys happiness. (12) 

13. By self-denial he shuts, as it were, the 
doors of the Asravas; by self-denial he prevents 
desires rising in him ; by prevention of desires he 
becomes, as it were, indifferent and cool towards all 
objects. (13) 

14. By praises and hymns he obtains the 
wisdom consisting in knowledge, faith, and conduct ; 
thereby he gains such improvement, that he will 
put an end to his worldly existence 2 , (or) be born 
afterwards in one of the Kalpas and Vimanas 8 . (14) 

15. By keeping the right time he destroys the 
Karman which obstructs right knowledge. (15) 

16. By practising Prayaj^itta 1 he gets rid of 
sins, and commits no transgressions : he who cor- 
rectly practises Prayar&tta, gains the road and the 
reward of the road*, he wins the reward of good 
conduct. (16) 

17. By begging forgiveness he obtains hap- 
piness of mind ; thereby he acquires a kind dis- 
position towards all kinds of living beings 5 ; by this 

1 Expiatory rites, al6£ana, &c. 

1 Antakriya, explained by mukti. 

* The Kalpas and the Vimanas are the heavens of the Vaimanika 
gods, see below, p. 226. 

4 By road is meant the means of acquiring right knowledge, 
and by the reward of the road, right knowledge. The reward 
of good conduct is mukti. 

8 Savvapanabhuya^ivasatta. The pra«as possess from 
two to four organs of sense, the ^tvas five, the bhutas are plants, 
and the sattvas are all remaining beings. 
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kind disposition he obtains purity of character and 
freedom from fear. (17) 

18. By study he destroys the Karman which 
obstructs right knowledge. (18) 

19. By the recital of the sacred texts he 
obtains destruction of Karman, and contributes to 
preserve the sacred lore, whereby he acquires the 
Law of the Tlrtha l , which again leads him to the 
complete destruction of Karman, and to the final 
annihilation of worldly existence. (19) 

20. By questioning (the teacher) he arrives at 
a correct comprehension of the Sutra and its meaning, 
and he puts an end to the Karman which produces 
doubts and delusion. (20) 

21. By repetition he reproduces the sounds (i.e. 
syllables) and commits them to memory. (21) 

22. By pondering (on what he has learned) he 
loosens the firm hold which the seven kinds of 
Karman, except the Ayushka 2 (have upon the soul) ; 
he shortens their duration when it was to be a long 
one ; he mitigates their power when it was intense ; 
(he reduces their sphere of action when it was a wide 
one) 8 ; he may either acquire Ayushka-karman or 
not, but he no more accumulates Karman which 

1 According to the commentaries, by Tirtha are meant the 
Ganadharas. 

* Concerning the eight kinds of Karman, see XXXIII, 2 and 3, 
p. 192. Ayushka is that Karman which determines the length 
of time which one is to live. A somewhat different explanation of 
this Karman is given by Bhandarkar, loc. cit., p. 97, note. 

* The passage in question is an addition in some MSS., as the 
commentators tell us. The meaning seems to be that the Karman 
which was attached to many parts of the soul is restricted to fewer 
places by the influence of the purity superinduced on the soul by 
pondering. 
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produces unpleasant feelings, and he quickly crosses 
the very large forest of the fourfold Samsara, which 
is without beginning and end. (22) 

23. By religious discourses he obtains de- 
struction of the Karman ; by religious discourses he 
exalts the creed, and by exalting the creed he 
acquires Karman, which secures, for the future, 
permanent bliss. (23) 

24. By acquisition of sacred knowledge he 
destroys ignorance, and will not be corrupted by 
worldliness. (24) 

25. By concentration of his thoughts he 
obtains stability of the mind. (25) 

26. By control he obtains freedom from sins. (26) 

27. By austerities he cuts off the Karman 1 . (27) 

28. By cutting off the Karman he obtains (the 
fourth stage of pure meditation characterised by) 
freedom from actions, by doing no actions he will 
obtain perfection, enlightenment, deliverance, and 
final beatitude, and will put an end to all misery. (28) 

29. By renouncing pleasures he obtains 
freedom from false longing, whereby he becomes 
compassionate, humble, free from sorrow, and 
destroys the Karman produced by delusion regarding 
conduct (29) 

30. By mental independence he gets rid of 
attachment, whereby he will concentrate his thoughts 
(on the Law), and will for ever be without attach- 
ment and fondness (for worldly things). (30) 

31. By using unfrequentedlodgingsandbeds 
he obtains the Gupti of conduct, whereby he will use 

1 Vyavadana is the cutting off of the Karman and the sub- 
sequent purity of the soul. 
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allowed food, be steady in his conduct, be exclusively 
delighted with (control), obtain a yearning for deliver- 
ance, and cut off the tie of the eightfold Karman. (31) 

32. By turning from the world he will strive to 
do no bad actions, and will eliminate his already 
acquired Karman by its destruction; then he will 
cross the forest of the fourfold Samsara. (32) 

33. By renouncing collection of alms in one 
district only 1 he overcomes obstacles 2 ; unchecked 
by them he exerts himself to attain liberation ; he is 
content with the alms he gets, and does not hope for, 
care for, wish, desire, or covet those of a fellow-monk ; 
not envying other monks he takes up a separate, 
agreeable lodging 8 . (33) 

34. By renouncing articles of use 4 he obtains 
successful study ; without articles of use he becomes 
exempt from desires, and does not suffer misery. (34) 

35. By renouncing (forbidden) food he ceases 
to act for the sustenance of his life ; ceasing to 
act for the sustenance of his life he does not suffer 
misery when without food. (35) 

36. By conquering his passions he becomes 
free from passions ; thereby he becomes indifferent 
to happiness and pains. (36) 

37. By renouncing activity he obtains inactivity, 
by ceasing to act he acquires no new Karman, and 
destroys the Karman he had acquired before. (37) 

38. By renouncing his body he acquires the 
pre-eminent virtues of the Siddhas, by the possession 

1 Sambhdga = €kaman</aly&m ablrakarawam. 
* AlambanS, glanatidi. 

' DukAzm suha.segg&m uvasampa^ittinam viharai. 
4 Except such as are obligatory, e.g. his broom, the mukha- 
vastrikd, &c. 
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of which he goes to the highest region of the 
universe, and becomes absolutely happy. (38) 

39. By renouncing company he obtains single- 
ness; being single and concentrating his mind, he 
avoids disputes, quarrels, passions, and censorious- 
ness, and he acquires a high degree of control, of 
Sa*#vara, and of carefulness K (39) 

40. By renouncing all food he prevents his 
being born again many hundreds of times. (40) 

41. By perfect renunciation 2 he enters the 
final (fourth stage of pure meditation), whence there 
is no return ; a monk who is in that state, destroys 
the four remnants of Karman which even a Kevalin 
possesses, viz. v&dantya, ayushka, naman, and 
g6tra s ; and then he will put an end to all misery. (41) 

42. By conforming to the standard of monks 4 
he obtains ease, thereby he will be careful, wear 
openly the excellent badges of the order, be of 
perfect righteousness, possess firmness and the 
Samitis, inspire all beings with confidence, mind but 
few things 6 , subdue his senses, and practise, in 
a high degree, the Samitis and austerities. (42) 

43. By doing service he acquires the Karman 

1 SamahiS = samahita or samadhiman. 

* Sadbh&va pratyakhyana. The Dipika gives the following 
explanation : he makes the renunciation in such a way that he 
need not make it a second time. 

* Vedaniya is that Karman which produces effects that must 
be experienced, as pleasure or pain; ayushka is the Karman that 
determines the length of life; nSman and gdtra cause him to be 
born as such or such an individual in this or that family; see 
Thirty-third Lecture, verses 2 and 3, p. 192 f. 

* Explained: sthavirakalpasadhuvgshadh&ritvam. 

4 Appa</ileha = alpapratyupeksha; he has to inspect few 
things, because he uses only few. 
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which brings about for him the naman and gdtra 
of a Tlrthakara. (43) 

44. By fulfilling all virtues he secures that he 
will not be born again ; thereby he will become 
exempt from pains of the body and mind. (44) 

45. By freedom from passion he cuts oflf the 
ties of attachment and desire ; thereby he becomes 
indifferent to all agreeable and disagreeable sounds, 
touches, colours, and smells. (45) 

46. By patience he overcomes troubles. (46) 

47. By freedom from greed he obtains voluntary 
poverty, whereby he will become inaccessible to 
desire for property. (47) 

48. By simplicity he will become upright in 
actions, thoughts, and speech, and he will become vera- 
cious ; thereby he will truly practise the Law. (48) 

49. By humility he will acquire freedom from self- 
conceit ; thereby he will become of a kind and meek 
disposition, and avoid the eight kinds of pride. (49) 

50. By sincerity of mind he obtains purity of 
mind, which will cause him to exert himself for the 
fulfilment of the Law which the (7inas have pro- 
claimed; and he will practise the Law in the next 
world too. (50) 

51. By sincerity in religious practice he 
obtains proficiency in it; being proficient in it he 
will act up to his words. (51) 

52. By sincerity of acting he will become pure 
in his actions. (52) 

53. By watchfulness 1 of the mind he concen- 
trates his thoughts ; thereby he truly practises con- 
trol. (53) 



1 Gupti. 
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54. By watchfulness oT speech he keeps free 
from prevarication ; thereby he enables his mind to 
act properly. (54) 

55. By watchfulness of the body he obtains 
Sawvara 1 ; thereby he prevents sinful Asravas. (55) 

56. By discipline of the mind he obtains con- 
centration of his thoughts; thereby he obtains 
development of knowledge, which produces right- 
eousness and annihilates wrong belief. (56) 

57. By discipline of the speech he obtains 
development of faith, whereby he acquires facility 
of becoming enlightened, and destroys preventing 
causes. (57) 

58. By discipline of the body he obtains 
development of conduct, which causes him to con- 
duct himself according to the regulation ; thereby 
he destroys the four remnants of Karman which 
even a K£valin possesses 2 ; after that he obtains 
perfection, enlightenment, deliverance, and final 
beatitude, and he puts an end to all misery. (58) 

59. By possession of knowledge he acquires 
an understanding of words and their meaning; 
thereby he will not perish in the forest of the 
fourfold Sa»*sara; as a needle with its thread will 
not be lost, thus the soul possessing the sacred 
lore 8 will not be lost in the Sa/#sara ; he performs 
all prescribed actions relating to knowledge, disci- 
pline, austerities, and conduct, and well versed in his 

1 For Sahara and Asrava, see above, p. 55, note 1, and p. 73, 
note 2. 

* See above, § 41. 

* Here is a pun on the word sutta=sutra, which means thread 
and Sutra, sacred lore, or knowledge acquired by the study of the 
Sutras. 
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own and in heterodox creeds he will become 
invincible. (59) 

60. By possession of faith he annihilates wrong 
belief which is the cause of worldly existence, and 
he will not lose his inner light ; but he endues his 
Self with the highest knowledge and faith, and 
purifies it 1 . (60) 

61. By possession of conduct he obtains 
a stability like that of the king of mountains 2 (viz. 
Meru), whereby a houseless monk destroys the 
four remnants of Karman which even a K6valin 
possesses; after that he obtains perfection, en- 
lightenment, deliverance, and final beatitude, and 
puts an end to all misery. (61) 

62. By subduing the organ of hearing he 
overcomes his delight with or aversion to all pleasant 
or unpleasant sounds, he acquires no Karman pro- 
duced thereby, and destroys the Karman he had 
acquired before. (62) 

63-66. (All this applies also to his) subduing the 
organs of sight, of smelling, of tasting, and of touch 
(with regard to) pleasant colours, smells, tastes, and 
touches. (63-66) 

67. By conquering anger he obtains patience ; 
he acquires no Karman productive of anger 3 , and 
destroys the Karman he had acquired before. (67) 

68. By conquering pride he obtains simplicity, 
&c. (as in 67, substituting pride for anger). (68) 

69. By conquering deceit he obtains humility, 
&c. (as in 67, substituting deceit for anger). (69) 

1 I.e. makes it contain nothing foreign to its own nature. 
9 Selesi = jaile^t; jailSja is Meru, and its avasthS, or con- 
dition, is s ailSj 1. 

* Or, perhaps, which results in experiencing anger. 
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70. By conquering greed he obtains content, 
&c. (as in 67, substituting greed for anger). (70) 

71. By conquering love, hate, and wrong 
belief he exerts himself for right knowledge, faith, 
and conduct, then he will cut off the fetters of the 
eightfold Karman ; he will first destroy the twenty- 
eight kinds 1 of Karman, which are productive of 
delusion; (then) the five kinds of obstruction to right 
knowledge 8 , the nine kinds of obstruction to right 
faith 8 , and the five kinds of obstacles (called Anta- 
raya): the last three remnants of Karman he destroys 
simultaneously; afterwards he obtains absolute 
knowledge and faith, which is supreme, full, complete, 
unchecked, clear, faultless, and giving light (or 
penetrating) the whole universe ; and while he still 
acts *, he acquires but such Karman as is inseparable 
from religious acts 8 ; the pleasant feelings (produced 
by it) last but two moments : in the first moment 
it is acquired, in the second it is experienced, and in 
the third it is destroyed ; this Karman is produced, 
comes into contact (with the soul), takes rise, is 
experienced, and is destroyed ; for all time to come 
he is exempt from Karman. (71) 

72. Then e when his life is spent up to less than 

1 There are sixteen k a shay as, nine nd-kashayas, and three 
mdhanfyas. 

* These are the obstacles to the five kinds of knowledge : mati, 
jruta, avadhi, manaApary aya, kgvala. 

' They are: the obstacles to £akshurdarjana, to a^akshur- 
darxana, to avadhidarsana, and to klvaladarrana, and five 
kinds of sleep (nidrS). Concerning Antar&ya, see p. 193. 

* Saydgin, i.e. while he has not yet reached the fourteenth 
gunasthana, the state of a K&valin. 

6 Airyapathika. 

* I.e. when he has become a Kgvalin, as described in the 
preceding paragraph. 
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half a muhurta, he discontinues to act, and enters 
upon the (third degree of) pure meditation 1 , from 
which there is no relapse (to lower degrees), and 
which requires most subtile functions only (of his 
organs) ; he first stops the functions of his mind, 
then the functions of speech, then those of the 
body, at last he ceases to breathe. During the 
time required for pronouncing five short syllables, 
he is engaged in the final pure meditation, in which 
all functions (of his organs) have ceased, and he 
simultaneously annihilates the four remnants of 
Karman, viz. v£danlya, ayushka, naman, and 
gdtra 2 . (72) 

73. Then having, by all methods, got rid of his 
audarika, karmawa (and tai^asa) bodies, the soul 
takes the form of a straight line, goes in one moment, 
without touching anything and taking up no space, 
(upwards to the highest Aka\ra), and there develops 
into its natural form, obtains perfection, enlighten- 
ment, deliverance, and final beatitude, and puts an 
end to all misery. (73) 

This indeed is the subject of the lecture called 
exertion in righteousness, which the Venerable 
Ascetic Mahavlra has told, declared, explained, 
demonstrated. (74) 

Thus I say. 

1 Sukladhyana. * See note on § 41. 
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THIRTIETH LECTURE. 

THE ROAD OF PENANCE. 

Now hear with concentrated mind, how a monk 
destroys by austerities the bad Karman which he 
had acquired by love and hatred, (i) 

By abstaining i. from destroying life ; 2. from 
lying ; 3. from taking anything which is not given ; 
4. from all sexual indulgence ; 5. from having any 
property; and 6. from eating at night, the soul 
becomes free from Asravas \ (2) 

By possessing the five Samitis and the three 
Guptis, by freedom from passions, by subduing the 
senses, by vanquishing conceit 2 , and by avoiding 
delusions, the soul becomes free from Asravas. (3) 

Hear attentively how a monk destroys (the 
Karman) acquired by love and hatred in the absence 
of the above-mentioned (virtues). (4) 

As a large tank, when its supply of water has 
been stopped, gradually dries up by the consumption 
of the water and by evaporation, so the Karman of 
a monk, which he acquired in millions 3 of births, is 
annihilated by austerities, if there is no influx of bad 
Karman. (5, 6) 

Austerities are of two kinds : external and internal ; 

1 Karmdp£d&nah€tavas, that through which the soul be- 
comes affected by Karman. 

9 AgSrava = agaurava; but it is here explained, free from 
garva, cf. p. 98, note 2. 

' Literally kr ores, i.e. ten million!:. 
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external austerities are of six kinds, and internal are 
of six kinds \ (7) 

External austerities are : 

1. anasana, fasting; 2. avamddarika, absti- 
nence 2 ; 3. bhikshi^arya, collecting alms ; 4. rasa- 
parityaga, abstention from dainty food; 5. kaya- 
kl6.ya, mortification of the flesh; 6. sa/#llnata, 
taking care of one's limbs 3 . (8) 

1. Fasting is of two kinds : a. itvara, temporary, 
and b. mara«akala, fasting which precedes, and 
ends with death. Temporary fasting is either such 
in which a desire (for food) is present, or such in 
which no such desire exists. (9) 

a. The temporary fasting is briefly of six kinds : 
1. in the form of a line * ; 2. in the form of a square ; 
3. in the form of a cube ; 4. of a sixth power ; 5. of 
a twelfth power ; 6. of any arrangement. Temporary 
fasting (can be practised) for different objects which 
one has in mind. (10, 11) 

' Comp. Aupapatika Sutra, ed. Leumann, p. 38 ff. The general 
division is the same, but the subdivision differs in many details. 

1 Gradual reduction of food, from a full meal of thirty-two 
morsels to one of one morsel. 

* Ang6pang£dikam sawvrj'tya pravartanam, Ttki. 

* The meaning of this singular statement is as follows. If 
four fasts of two, three, four, and five days are performed in this 
order, they form a line. If this set of fasts is four times repeated, 
each time beginning with a different number, we get sixteen fasts ; 
they form a square, viz. : 

1.2.3.4 

2-3-4-I 

3.4.1.2 

4.1.2.3 
The next class contains 64 fasts, the fourth 4,096, the fifth 
16,777,216 fasts. Fasts of the last class require 700,000 years at 
least, and must be assumed to be restricted to former Tfrthakaras, 
whose lives lasted enormous periods of time. 
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b. Fasting which is to precede death, is of two 
kinds with regard to the motions of the body : 
with change (of position) and without change. (12) 

And again it is twofold : admitting of relief 1 , or 
not ; one may either leave the place (which one has 
chosen to die in), or not leave it ; in both cases one 
may not take any food. (13) 

2. Abstinence is briefly of five kinds : with regard 
to a. substance ; b. place ; c. time ; d. state of mind ; 
e. development. (14) 

a. He who takes less food than he usually does 2 , in 
the extreme case but one mouthful, performs absti- 
nence with regard to substance. (15) 

b. (Place means) a village, a scotfree town 8 , 
a capital, a camp of merchants 4 , a mine, a settlement 
of a wild tribe 6 , a place with an earth wall 6 , a poor 
town T , a town with a harbour 8 , a large town 9 , an 
isolated town 10 , and an open town u . (16) 

I Saparikarma = vaiy&vr/tyasahita. This leads to inginf- 
mara»aand bhaktapratyakhyana; theaparikarma to pada- 
popagamana (i.e. pr&ydpagamana); comp. part i, p. 72. 

* Thirty-two mouthfuls is the usual quantity of food of men, 
twenty-eight that of women. A mouthful is of the size of an egg. 

8 N agar a, where no taxes (na kara) are levied, while villages 
pay eighteen taxes. 

* Nigama, or a place where many merchants dwell. 
8 Pallf. • KheVa. 

7 Karva/a. According to the dictionary, it means 'market- 
town ;' but the commentators render it by kunagara, or say that 
it is karva/a^anivasa, the dwelling-place of the Karva/a people. 

8 Drdwamukha, a town to which there is access by water and 
land, like Bhr/'guka&Ma or Tamralipti. 

* Pa//ana. 

10 M a/am ba, a town which is more than three and a half yo^anas 
distant from the next village. 

II Samb&dha, prabhuta/fcaturvarwyanivSsa. 
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In a hermitage, a vihara 1 , a halting- place for 
procession 2 , a resting-place for travellers 8 , a station 
of herdsmen, a camp on high ground, a caravan's 
camp, a fortified place of refuge. (17) 

In gardens, on roads, in houses — all this is meant 
by place. In these and similar places he may 
(wander about). In this way he performs abstinence 
with regard to place. (18) 

1. pe74, 2. ardhape7a, 3. gdmutrika, 4. patanga- 
vlthika, 5. Jambukavartta, 6. ayatazw-gatva-pratya- 
gata*. ( I9 ) 

c. Abstinence with reference to time (is observed 
by him) who goes about in that time of the four 
Paurushls of the day (which he selects for that 
purpose). (20) 

Or if he collects alms in a part of the third 
Paurushi, or in its last quarter, then he observes 
abstinence with reference to time. (21) 

d. Abstinence with reference to state of mind (is 
observed by him) who accepts alms from a woman 
or man, from an adorned or unadorned person, from 
one of any age or dress, of any temper or colour : 
if that person does not change his disposition or 
condition 5 . (22, 23) 

1 A dwelling-place of Bhikshus, or a dfivagr/ha. 

* Sannivfija. s Samara. 

* These are terms for different kinds of collecting alms ; it is 
called pe7t (box), when one begs successively at four houses 
forming the corners of an imaginary square; gdmutrikS, when 
he takes the houses in a zigzag line; patangavfthikS (cricket's 
walk), when he goes to houses at a great distance from one another ; 
jambflkivartta (the windings of a conch), when he goes in 
a spiral line, either toward the centre (abhyantara) or from the 
centre outward (bahis); ftyataw-gatva-praty&gata, when he 
first goes straight on and then returns. 

6 I give the traditional explanation of the verses, as handed 
[45] N 
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e. A monk who observes abstinence accordingtothe 
particulars which have been enumerated with regard 
to substance, place, time, and state of mind, observes 
abstinence with regard to development 1 too. (24) 

3. With regard to collecting alms there are the 
eight principal ways 2 how to collect them; the seven 
£sha#as (or modes of begging) and other self- 
imposed restrictions. (25) 

4. Abstention from dainty food means 
abstention from such highly nourishing 3 food and 
drink as milk, curds, ghee, &c. (26) 

5. Mortification of the flesh consists in the dif- 
ferent postures as Virasana, &c, which benefit the 
soul, and which are difficult to perform. (27) 

6. Using unfrequented lodgings and beds 
consists in living and sleeping in separate and 



down in the commentaries. If we might set it aside, I should 
translate : abstinence with reference to disposition is observed by 
him who in collecting alms preserves the same disposition, whether 
he has to do with a woman or man, &c. 

1 For development (pa^ava = parySya) denotes any form 
or phase of existence which anything can assume. Therefore 
all particulars of place, e.g. are developments of Place. As all 
restrictions of place, &c, indirectly diminish the food obtainable by 
a monk, they also come under the head Abstinence. 

2 According to the commentator, these are the six kinds 
enumerated in verse 19. Sambukivartta is of two kinds, as 
explained in the note; the eighth kind is rt'gvt, or the common 
way of begging. These eight ways have reference to the houses 
in which they collect alms. The seven eshanas refer to the 
quality or quantity of the food ; their names are given in the 71kd, 
partly in Prikr/t, partly in Sanskrit : 1. samsz/ZAi ; 2. asa*»sa//tf£ ; 
3. uddha</&; 4. alpalSpikS; 5. udgrrtiM; 6. pragr/htti; 7. ugghi- 
tadharma. According to another passage : 1. is sa/sspr/'sh/a, 
3. uddhrita, 5. avagr/hlta. 

3 Pra«ita, explained push/ikara. 
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unfrequented places where there are neither women 
nor cattle. (28) 

Thus external austerities have been briefly ex- 
plained ; I shall now explain internal austerities in 
due order. (29) 

Internal austerities are : 

1. priyaj^itta, expiation of sins; 

2. vi#aya, politeness; 

3. vaiyavWtya, serving the Guru; 

4. svadhyaya, study; 

5. dhy an a, meditation; 

6. vyutsarga 1 , abandoning of the body. (30) 

1. Expiation of sins is tenfold, what must be 
confessed 2 , &c. ; this is to be strictly observed by 
a monk; this is called expiation of sins. (31) 

2. Politeness consists in rising (from one's seat), 
folding of the hands, offering of a seat, loving the 
Guru, and cordial obedience. (32) 

3. There are ten 3 kinds of service, as serving the 
Aiarya, &c. 4 ; doing service consists in giving 
one's assistance as well as one is able. (33) 

4. Study is fivefold : 1. saying or learning one's 
lesson ; 2. (questioning the teacher about it) ; 3. repe- 
tition ; 4. pondering ; 5. religious discourse. (34) 

1 Vidsagga, viussaga, viusagga. It is usually rendered 
vyutsarga, but the Sanskrit prototype is vyavasarga, as Leu- 
mann has pointed out, I.e., p. 152. 

* Compare Aupapitika Sutra, ed. Leumann, p. 40. 
' Ibidem, p. 42. 

* They are enumerated in the following Githi : ayariya-uva^g-Me' 
th§ra-tavasst-gila«a-s£ria»a I sahammiya-kula-ga«a-sahgha-sawgayaw 
tam iha kayavva/w. The ten persons or body of persons entitled 
to 'service' are: i.&ttrya; 2. up&dhyaya; 3. sthavira; 4. tapas- 
vin; 5. glana; 6. raiksha; 7. sadharmika; 8. kula; 9. gana; 
10. sangha. 

N 2 
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5. Abstaining to meditate on painful and sinful 
things \ one should, with a collected mind, engage 
in pure meditations on the Law ; this the wise call 
meditation. (35) 

6. If a monk remains motionless when lying down, 
sitting, or standing upright, this is called abandoning 
of the body, which is the sixth kind (of internal 
austerities). (36) 

If a sage truly performs these two kinds of 
austerities, he will soon be thoroughly released from 
the Circle of Births. (37) 

Thus I say. 



THIRTY-FIRST LECTURE. 

MODE OF LIFE 2 . 

I shall declare the mode of life that benefits the 
soul ; by practising it many souls have crossed the 
ocean of Sawsara. (1) 

One should desist from one thing, and practise 
another: desist from neglect of self-control, and 
practise self-control. (2) 

Love and hatred are two evils which produce bad 

1 This is the artaraudradhyana. 

* This lecture offers many difficulties to the translator, as it 
contains scarcely more than a dry list of articles of the <7aina faith. 
To fully understand or interpret it would require an accurate know- 
ledge of the complete religious system of the ffainas, to which we 
can lay no claim at present. The order in which the articles are 
given follows the number of their subdivisions. In some cases 
the number is not given in the Sutra, but is supplied by the com- 
mentary. 
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Karman ; if a monk always avoids them, he will not 
stand within the circle (of transmigration). (3) 

A monk who always avoids the thrice threefold 
hurtful, conceited, and delusive acts \ will not stand 
in the circle (of transmigration). (4) 

A monk who well bears calamities produced by 
gods, animals, or men, will not stand, &c. (5) 

A monk who always avoids the (four) different 
kinds of praises 2 , passions, expressions (of the 
emotions) s , and (of the four) meditations the two 
sinful ones, will not stand, &c. (6) 

A monk who always exerts himself 4 with regard to 
the (five) vows, the (five) objects of sense, the (five) 
Samitis, and (five) actions 6 , will not stand, &c. (7) 

A monk who always exerts himself with regard to 
the six l£.syas 8 , the six kinds of bodies, and the six 
(regular functions as) eating 7 , will not stand, &c. (8) 

A monk who always exerts himself with regard to 
the (seven) rules of accepting alms 8 , and the seven 
causes of danger (to other men) will not stand, 
&c. (9) 

1 Compare XIX, 91, and XXX, 3. Hurtful acts (da»rfa) are 
threefold, as referring to thoughts, words, and acts ; conceited acts 
(garava), as pride of riches, of taste (rasa), and of pleasure or 
fashion (sata); delusive acts (jralya), as maya, nidana, and 
mithyadarjana. 

* Vikattha. s Sarngfli. 

4 Yatate" ' exerts himself;' supply ' to avoid, to know, or to do,' 
as the case may require. 

6 Kriya; they are: r. kayiki; 2. adhikarawiki ; 3. pradvSshiki ; 
4. paritapanikf, and 5. pranatipatikf. 

6 On the ISjyas see Thirty-fourth Lecture, p. 196 ff. 

' From the commentaries I learn two more of these six 
kirawas: vSdana and vaiyavr/'tya. I cannot say which are the 
remaining three. 

* They are enumerated in note 2 on XXX, 25, p. 178. 
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A monk who always exerts himself with regard 
to the (eight) objects of pride \ to that which pro- 
tects his chastity 2 , and to the tenfold Law of the 
monks 3 . (10) 

A monk who always exerts himself with regard 
to the (eleven) duties of the upasakas, and the 
(twelve) duties of the bhikshus*, will not stand, 
&c. (n) 

A monk who always exerts himself with regard to 
the (thirteen) actions (productive of Karman), to the 
various (fourteen) kinds of living beings, and the 
(fifteen) places of punishment of the wicked 6 , will not 
stand, &c. (12) 

A monk who always exerts himself with regard to 
the sixteen Gathas s , and to the (seventeen kinds of) 
neglect of self-control, will not stand, &c. (13) 

A monk who always exerts himself with regard 
to the (eighteen kinds of) continence, to the (nine- 
teen) ^nitadhyayanas 7 , and the (twenty) cases for 
not concentrating one's thoughts, will not, &c. (14) 

1 Viz. caste, family, beauty, &c. ; see Sutrakr/t. II, 2, 17. 

2 Brahmagupti. This is of nine kinds. 

3 Bhikshudharma. It consists of Nos. 46-49, 26, 27, of 
Lecture XXIX, truth, purity, poverty, and chastity. 

4 The details given in the commentary (DevSndra) partly differ 
from the description of the twelve duties of Advakas, and the ten 
duties of Bhikshus given by Bhandarkar from the K£rttik6ySnu- 
prSkshS, see his Report, p. 114 ff. 

6 Param&dharmika. My translation is based on the enume- 
ration of fifteen words, among which the names of some well-known 
hells occur. 

• The sixteen lectures of the first part of the Sutrakn'tahga, the 
last of which is called GathS, are meant by the sixteen Githis. The 
whole book contains twenty-three lectures as stated in verse 16. 

7 The first jrutaskandha of the G^atidharmakathS, which 
contains nineteen adhyayanas, is intended by ^w&t&dhyayana. 
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A monk who always exerts himself with regard to 
the twenty-one forbidden * actions, and the twenty- 
two troubles 2 , will not stand, &c. (15) 

A monk who always exerts himself with regard to 
the twenty-three (lectures of the) Sutrakmanga, and 
to the gods whose number exceeds by an unit 3 (the 
number of the lectures of the Sutrakmanga), will 
not stand, &c. (16) 

A monk who always exerts himself with regard to 
the twenty-five clauses *, and (to the recitation of the 
twenty-six) chapters of the Dasas, &c. 5 , will not 
stand, &c. (17) 

A monk who always exerts himself with regard to 
the (twenty-seven) virtues of the laity, and the 
(twenty-eight lectures of the) Prakalpa 6 , will not 
stand, &c. (18) 

A monk who always exerts himself with regard 
to the (twenty-nine) causes of wrong knowledge, 
and the (thirty) causes of delusion, will not stand, 
&c. (19) 

A monk who always exerts himself with regard to 
the (thirty-one) qualities of Siddhas, &c, the (thirty- 



1 .Sabala, because they 'variegate' the conduct. The actions 
meant are sitting on an unwiped seat, &c. 

* Part saha, see above, p. 9 ff. 

' Rupa. The twenty-four gods are: ten Bhavanapatis, eight 
Vyantaras, five Gydtishkas, one Vaimanika ; or the 24 prophets. 

4 Bhavana, the subdivisions of the five great vows, see part i, 
p. 189 ff. 

* The Daxisrutaskandha, Bnhat Kalpa, and Vyavah&ra Sutras 
are meant, which together contain twenty-six udd&ras. 

* I.e. the AM&hga, Sutra; it now contains but twenty-four 
lectures, but is said to have originally contained four more, see 
part i, introduction, p. xlix f. These four lectures were : Maha- 
parinnS, Ugghaya, Awugghdya, Ar6va«i. 
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two) Y6gas x , and thirty-three Asatanas 2 , will not 
stand, &c. (20) 

A clever monk who always exerts himself with 
regard to the above-mentioned points, will soon be 
thoroughly released from the Circle of Births (21) 

Thus I say. 



THIRTY-SECOND LECTURE. 

THE CAUSES OF CARELESSNESS. 

With attentive mind hear me explain for your 
benefit the deliverance from the beginningless time, 
together with its causes 3 , and from all misery : a truly 
wholesome subject. (1) 

By the teaching of true 4 knowledge, by the avoid- 
ance of ignorance and delusion, and by the destruction 
of love and hatred, one arrives at final deliverance 
which is nothing but bliss. (2) 

This is the road to it : to serve the Gurus and the 
old (teachers), to avoid throughout foolish people, to 

1 The pure operations of mind, speech, and body. 

s As far as I can make out from the enumeration in the com- 
mentary, they are articles regulating the intercourse between monks, 
especially pupils and teacher. 

s By beginningless time the Samsira is meant ; its causes are the 
kash&yas or cardinal passions, and avirati. 

4 Sa££assa=satyasya. This is a various reading; the 
received text has savvassa. The commentators give the fol- 
lowing explanation : by the property of knowledge to make every- 
thing known — this indicates that knowledge is the cause of 
m6ksha. 
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apply oneself earnestly to study, and to ponder 
zealously on the meaning of the Sutras. (3) 

A .5rama»a engaged in austerities, who longs for 
righteousness 1 , should eat the proper quantity of 
allowed food, should select a companion of right 
understanding, and should live in a place suited to 
seclusion. (4) 

If he does not meet with a clever companion who 
surpasses or equals him in virtue, he should live by 
himself, abstaining from sins and not devoted to 
pleasures. (5) 

As the crane 2 is produced from an egg, and the 
egg is produced from a crane, so they call desire 3 
the origin of delusion, and delusion the origin of 
desire. (6) 

Love and hatred are caused by Karman, and they 
say that Karman has its origin in delusion ; Karman 
is the root of birth and death, and birth and death 
they call misery. (7) 

Misery ceases on the absence of delusion, delusion 
ceases on the absence of desire, desire ceases on the 
absence of greed, greed ceases on the absence of 
property. (8) 

I shall explain in due order the means which must 
be adopted by him who wants to thoroughly uproot 
love, hatred, and delusion. (9) 

Pleasant food 4 should not be enjoyed with pre- 
ference, for it generally makes men over-strong 6 ; and 
desires rush upon the strong, like birds upon a tree 
with sweet fruits. (10) 



1 Sam&dhi; the D}pik& explains it by ^adnadarjana^Sri- 
tralabha. 

' BalSka. 8 Trish»a\ 4 Rasa\ » Drtptikara. 
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As in a forest, full of fuel, a fire fanned by the 
wind cannot be extinguished, so the fire (as it were) 
of the senses of him who eats as he lists ; it does 
not benefit any chaste man. (i i) 

The mind of those who always live in unfrequented 
lodgings, who eat low food, and who subdue their 
senses, will not be attacked by the foe, Love, who 
is vanquished as disease is by medicine. (12) 

As it is not safe for mice to live near the dwelling 
of a cat, so a chaste (monk) cannot stay in a house 
inhabited by women. (13) 

A ►Srama«a, engaged in penance, should not allow 
himself to watch, the shape, beauty, coquetry, laughter, 
prattle, gestures, and glances of women, nor retain 
a recollection of them in his mind. (14) 

Not to look at, nor to long for, not to think of, 
nor to praise, womankind : this is becoming the 
meditation of the noble ones, and it is always whole- 
some to those who delight in chastity. (15) 

Though those who possess the three Guptis, 
cannot be disturbed even by well-adorned goddesses, 
still it is recommended to monks to live by them- 
selves, as this is wholesome in every way. (16) 

To a man who longs for liberation, who is afraid 
of the Sa*»sara, and lives according to the Law, 
nothing in the world offers so many difficulties x as 
women who delight the mind of the ignorant. (17) 

To those who have overcome the attachment (to 
women), all others will offer no difficulties 2 ; even as 
to those who have crossed the great ocean, no river, 
though big like the Ganges, (will offer any dif- 
ficulty). (18) 

1 Duttara. * Suuttara. 
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From desire of pleasure arises the misery of the 
whole world, the gods included ; whatever misery of 
body and mind there is, the dispassionate will put 
an end to it. (19) 

As the fruit of the Kimpaka 1 is beautiful in taste 
and colour, when eaten ; but destroys the life when 
digested, (being) poison ; similar in their effect are 
pleasures. (20) 

A .Srama#a, engaged in austerities, who longs 
for righteousness 2 , should not fix his thoughts on 
the pleasant objects of the senses, nor turn his mind 
from them, if they be unpleasant. (21) 

' Colour ' attracts the eye ; it is the pleasant cause 
of Love, but the unpleasant cause of Hatred 3 ; he 
who is indifferent to them (viz. colours), is called 
dispassionate. (22) 

The eye perceives 'colour,' and 'colour ' attracts the 
eye ; the cause of Love is pleasant, and the cause of 
Hatred is unpleasant. (23) 

He who is passionately fond of ' colours,' will 
come to untimely ruin ; just as an impassioned 
moth which is attracted by the light rushes into 
death. (24) 

He who passionately hates (a colour), will at the 
same moment suffer pain. It is the fault of an 
undisciplined man that he is annoyed (by a colour) ; 
it is not the 'colour' itself that annoys him. (25) 

1 Trichosanthes Palmata, or Cucumis Colocynthus. 

* Compare verse 4. 

* Love and Hatred must of course be understood in their widest 
meaning. The same remark applies to the term ' colour,' which 
according to Hindu terminology denotes everything that is perceived 
by the eye. The first three sentences are, in the original, dependent 
on verbs as vadanti, Shus. I have, here and elsewhere, dropped 
them in the translation. 
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He who is very fond of a lovely 'colour,' hates all 
others ; hence a fool will suffer misery, but a dis- 
passionate sage is not affected by it. (26) 

He who has a passion for 'colours',' will kill many 
movable and immovable beings ; a passionate fool, 
intent on his personal interest, pains and torments 
those beings in many ways. (27) 

How can a man who passionately desires 'colours 2 ,' 
be happy while he gets, keeps, uses, loses, and 
misses (those things). Even when he enjoys them, 
he is never satisfied. (28) 

When he is not satisfied with those ' colours,' and 
his craving for them grows stronger and stronger, 
he will become discontented, and unhappy by dint of 
his discontent; misled by greed he will take another's 
property. (29) 

When he is overcome by violent desire, takes 
another's property, and is not satisfied with those 
' colours ' and their possession, then his deceit and 
falsehood increase on account of his greed ; yet he 
will not get rid of his misery. (30) 

After and before he has lied 3 , and when he is on 
the point of lying, he feels infinitely unhappy. 
Thus when he takes another's property, and is 
(after all) not satisfied by the 'colours' (he has 



1 Ruva«ugasa»uga=rupa-anuga-aja-anuga. This divi- 
sion of the compound looks artificial ; I should prefer to divide 
ruva-a«ugasa-a»uga = rupa-anukarsha-anuga; literally, 
possessed of attraction by colours. 

* Ruva«uva£«a pariggah6«a. Parigraha is explained as 
the desire to possess them. 

' Instead of ' lying,' we can also adopt the rendering ' stealing,' 
as the word in the original mdsa may stand either for mri'shS, 
or for mdsha. 
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obtained), he becomes unhappy, and nobody will 
protect him 1 . (31) 

How, then, can a man who is devoted to ' colours,' 
ever derive any happiness from anything ? He 
suffers pain at the time of their enjoyment to procure 
which he had suffered misery. (32) 

In the same way he who hates ' colours,' incurs 
a long succession of pains ; when his mind is filled 
with hatred, he accumulates Karman which in the 
end again produces misery. (33) 

But a man who is indifferent to ' colours,' is free 
from sorrows ; though still in the Sawsara, he is not 
affected by that long succession of pains, just as the 
leaf of the Lotus (is not moistened) by water. (34) 

[The whole set of verses 22-34 is, with few 
alterations, five times repeated in the original in 
order to apply to the other organs of sense. 

Verses 35-47 treat of sounds; 'sound' is to be 
substituted for ' colour,' ' ear ' for ' eye.' 

The last line of verse 37, which corresponds to 
verse 24, runs thus : 

As an impassioned deer allured (by a song) rushes 
into death, without being satisfied with the sound. 

In the same way verses 48-60 apply to ' smells ' ; 
substitute ' smell ' and ' organ of smell.' 

Verses 61-73 apply to tastes; substitute 'tastes' 
and ' tongue.' 

Verses 74-86 apply to touches ; substitute ' touches ' 
and ' body.' 

Verses 87-99 apply to feelings ; substitute ' feel- 
ings ' and ' mind.' 

1 A»issa = aimra. Nifra does not occur in common San- 
skrit ; it is rendered avash/ambha by the commentators. 
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The lines corresponding to • the comparison in 
verse 24, run as follows : 

Just as an impassioned snake which is allured 
by the smell of a drug, when it comes out of its 
hole. (50) 

Just as an impassioned fish which is eager to 
swallow the bait, has its body transfixed by a 
hook. (63) 

Just as an impassioned buffalo who dives in cold 
water, is taken hold of by a crocodile and dies. (76) 

Just as an impassioned elephant who is inflamed 
by carnal desires, is turned from his way by a female 
elephant (and is captured and at last killed in 
battle). (89)] 

Thus the objects of the senses and of the mind 
cause pain to passionate men, but they never in the 
least cause any pain to the dispassionate. (100) 

Pleasant things (by themselves) do not cause 
indifference nor emotions (as anger, &c.) ; but by 
either hating or loving them, a man undergoes 
such a change through delusion. (101) 

Anger, pride, deceit, greed ; disgust, aversion to 
self-control and delight in sensual things '; mirth, fear, 
sorrow, carnal desire for women, men, or both ; all 
these manifold passions arise in him who is attached 
to pleasures; and so do other emotions produced 
by those (before mentioned) arise in him who is 
to be pitied, who (ought to be) ashamed of himself, 
and who is hateful. (102, 103) 



1 Arati and rati. Compare note on XXI, 21, where I have 
adopted another translation suited to the context. The first four 
numbers contain the cardinal passions; the rest the emotions 
which are called no-kashSya. 
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A monk should not desire a companion, not (even) 
one who is able to perform his religious duties ; nor, 
if he regrets having taken the vows, (should he 
desire for) a worldly reward of his austerities l . 
Such emotions of an infinite variety arise in one 
who is the slave of his senses. (104) 

Desiring happiness and being submerged in 
the ocean of delusion, he forms many plans for 
warding off misery; and for their sake an im- 
passioned man exerts himself. (105) 

But all kinds of objects of the senses, sounds, &c, 
will cause to the indifferent neither a pleasant nor 
an unpleasant feeling. (106) 

He who endeavours to recognise the vanity of 
all desires 2 , will arrive at perfect indifference. 
When he ceases to desire the objects (of the senses), 
his desire for pleasures will become extinct. (107) 

The dispassionate man who has performed all 
duties will quickly remove the obstructions to right 
knowledge and to right faith, and whatever Karman 
produces obstruction (to righteousness). (108) 

Then he knows and sees all things, he is free from 
delusion and hindrances, his Asravas have gone, 

1 My translation follows the interpretation of the commentators. 
The original runs thus: Kappaw na ikihigga. sahdyali^Mu 
pai£M»ut&v6«a tavappabhava». The meaning they have 
made out is very unsatisfactory. There is a remarkable various 
reading in MS. C not noticed by the scholiasts : sahayala^Mim 
= svabhavalakshmi»». If this was the original reading, the 
meaning of the line, in which however I must leave the word 
kappam untranslated, would come to this : a monk who regrets 
having taken the vows should not desire personal power as the 
reward for his penance. Kalpa, according to the commentators, 
is one who is able to perform his religious duties; a kalpa is 
contrasted with a jishya, novice. 

1 Sawkalpavikalpanasu upasthitasya. 
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and he is proficient in meditation and concentration 
of thoughts, and being pure he will arrive at 
beatitude when his life is spent. (109) 

He will get rid of all misery which always afflicts 
mankind; recovered from the long illness, as it 
were, and glorious, he becomes infinitely happy, and 
obtains the (final) aim. (no) 

We have taught the way how to become exempt 
from all misery which arises since time without 
beginning ; those beings who follow it will in their 
time become infinitely happy, (in) 

Thus I say. 



THIRTY-THIRD LECTURE. 

THE NATURE OF KARMAN. 

I shall now in due order explain the eight kinds 
of Karman, bound by which the soul turns round 
and round in the Circle of Births. (1) 

The eight kinds of Karman are briefly the 
following : 

1. (j^anavarawtya (which acts as an obstruction 
to right knowledge) ; 

2. Dar.ranavara#tya (which acts as an obstruc- 
tion to right faith) ; 

3. V6dan!ya (which leads to experiencing pain 
or pleasure) ; 

4. Mdhanlya (which leads to delusion) ; 

5. Ayu//karman (which determines the length 
of life) ; 
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6. Naman (which determines the name or in- 
dividuality of the embodied soul) ; 

7. G6tra (which determines his G6tra) ; 

8. Antaraya (which prevents one's entrance on 
the path that leads to eternal bliss ] ). (2, 3) 

1. Obstruction of knowledge is fivefold (viz. 
obstruction to) : 

a. 6ruta, knowledge derived from the sacred 
books ; 

b. Abhinibddhika, perception; 

c. Avadhi^»ana, supernatural knowledge ; 

d. Mana^paryaya, knowledge of the thoughts 
of other people ; 

e. K £vala, the highest, unlimited knowledge. (4) 

2. The nine kinds of obstruction to right faith are : 
1. sleep ; 2. activity ; 3. very deep sleep ; 4. a high 
degree of activity 2 ; 5. a state of deep-rooted greed ; 
6-9 refer to faith in the objects of the first three 
and the last kinds of knowledge. (5, 6) 

3. V6daniya is twofold, pleasure and pain ; there 
are many subdivisions of pleasure and so there are 
of pain also. (7) 

4. M6haniya is twofold as referring to faith and to 
conduct ; the first is threefold, the second twofold. (8) 

The three kinds of Mdhanlya referring to faith 
are: 1. right faith; 2. wrong faith; 3. faith partly 
right and partly wrong. (9) 

1 Compare Bhandarkar, Report, p. 93, note *. 

* Nos. 1-4 are nidrS, praiald, nidranidra, pra£alipra£ala; 
I render the etymological meaning of these words. According to 
the DfpikS, however, they have a different meaning : nidrS means 
the state of agreeable waking; pra^ald, the slumber of a standing 
or sitting person; nidranidra, deep sleep; pra£aldpra£al&, 
sleep of a person in motion. Nos. 6 and 7 are here called £akkhu 
and alakkhu, instead of dbhinibddhika and jrruta. 

[45] O 
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The two kinds of Mdhanlya referring to conduct 
are : i. what is experienced in the form of the four 
cardinal passions; 2. what is experienced in the 
form of feelings different from them, (ro) 

The first kind of this Karman is sixteenfold, the 
second sevenfold or ninefold '. (i i) 

5. Ayushka is fourfold as referring to 1. denizens 
of hell; 2. brute creation ; 3. men; 4. gods. (12) 

6. Naman is twofold, good and bad; there are 
many subdivisions of the good variety, and so there 
are of the bad one also 2 . (13) 

7. G6tra is twofold, high and low; the first is 
eightfold, and so is the second also. (14) 

8. Antaraya is fivefold as preventing : 1. gifts; 
2. profit; 3. momentary enjoyment; 4. continuous 
enjoyment 3 ; and 5. power. (15) 

Thus the division of Karman and the subdivisions 
have been told. 

Now hear their number of atoms*, place, time, and 
development. (16) 

1 The divisions of the second Karman are the feelings or emo- 
tions enumerated in the 102nd verse of the last lecture, from 
disgust onward. There are seven of them, if desire for women, 
men, or both, is reckoned as one item, but nine, if it is reckoned as 
three. The sixteen divisions of the Karman produced by the 
cardinal passions are arrived at by subdividing each of the four 
passions with reference to 1. anantanubandha; 2. pratya- 
khySna; 3. apratyakhyana; 4. sam^valana. 

* In the Dipika 103 subdivisions are enumerated ; they corre- 
spond to our genera. 

* 3. Bh6ga, 4. upabh6ga; bh6ga is enjoyment of flowers, 
food, &c. ; upabhdga, that of one's house, wife, &c. The Karman 
in question brings about an obstruction to the enjoyment, &c, 
though all other circumstances be favourable. 

* The Karman is considered to consist, like other substances, of 
atoms, here called pradS-ra point. The word I have translated 
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The number of atoms of every Karman is infinite; 
it is (infinitely) greater than (the number) of fettered 1 
souls, but less than that of the perfected ones. (17) 

The Karman in the six directions of space 2 binds 
all souls, and it binds the whole soul in all its parts 
in every possible way. (18) 

The longest duration (of Karman) is thirty Krores 
of Krores of Sagar6pamas 8 , and the shortest a part 
of a muhurta. (19) 

This holds good with both Avarawlyas, with 
V£daniya and Antaraya. (20) 

The longest duration of M6hantya is seventy 
Krores of Krores of Sagar6pamas, and the shortest 
a part of a muhurta. (21) 

The longest duration of Ayushka is thirty-three 
Krores of Krores of Sagar6pamas, and the shortest 
a part of a muhurta. (22) 

The longest duration of Naman and G6tra is 
twenty Krores of Krores of Sagar6pamas, and the 
shortest eight muhurtas. (23) 

The number of perfected souls is infinite, and that 



number of atoms is pa£saggam = prad£.ragram, which is 
rendered parama»uparima*a. 

1 Ga«/Aiyasatta = granthigasattva. 

2 The six directions of space are the four cardinal points, zenith 
and nadir. The commentators quote scripture that Skfindriyas, 
or beings with one organ of sense, are bound by Karman in three 
and more directions. The true meaning of this statement is 
beyond my grasp. — The Dtpika explains how Karman acts on the 
soul. The soul absorbs all material particles of a suitable nature 
(especially the karmapudgalas) with which it comes into contact, 
i.e. all that are in the same space with the soul, and assimilates 
them in the form of ^-flanavaraijiya, &c, just as fire consumes every- 
thing within its reach, but nothing beyond it. 

* I.e. 3,000,000,000,000,000 Sigardpamas. 

O 2 
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of the subdivisions of Karman * is also (infinite) ; 
the number of atoms in all these (subdivisions) 
exceeds (the number) of all souls. (24) 

Therefore a wise man should know the different 
subdivisions of these Karmans, and should exert 
himself to prevent and to destroy them. (25) 

Thus I say. 



THIRTY-FOURTH LECTURE. 

ON LESYA 2 . 

I shall deliver in due order the Lecture on Le\rya ; 
hear the nature of the six L^^yas (produced by) 
Karman. (1) 

1 Anubhaga, explained karmarasavisSsha. 

* The le>yas(adhyavasaya vij£sh£A) are different conditions 
produced in the soul by the influence of different Karman; they are 
therefore not dependent on the nature of the soul, but on the 
Karman which accompanies the soul, and are, as it were, the 
reflection of the Karman on the soul, as stated in the following 
verse from the Ava^uri : knsh«£didravyasa£ivy£t pari»imd ya 
atmanaA 1 spa/ikasyeva tatrayaw le\fyafabdaA pravartate 11 'The 
alteration produced on the soul, just as on a crystal by the presence 
of black things, &c, is denoted by the word lfijyaV The LeV ya, 
or, according to the above explanation, what produces L6jy£, is 
a subtile substance accompanying the soul ; to it are attributed the 
qualities described in this lecture. — The word 16s a is derived 
from kl£ja; this etymology appears rather fanciful, but I think 
it may be right. For the LgfySs seem to be the KleVas, which 
affect the soul, conceived as a kind of substance. The Sanskrit 
term Lfijyd is of course a hybrid word. It must, however, be 
stated that ISsa occurs also in the meaning ' colour,' e.g. Sutraknt. 
I, 6, 13, and that the PrSkn't of klfisa is kil^fa. 
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Hear i. the names, 2. colours, 3. tastes, 4. smells, 
5. touches, 6. degrees, 7. character, 8. variety, 9. 
duration, 10. result, and 11. life of the Le\yyas. (2) 

1. They are named in the following order : black, 
blue, grey, red, yellow, and white. (3) 

2. The black Le\yya has the colour of a rain-cloud, 
a buffalo's horn, (the fruit of) Rish/aka 1 , or the eye 
of the wagtail. (4) 

The blue Le\yya has the colour of the blue A^6ka 2 , 
the tail of the ATasha 3 , or of lapis lazuli. (5) 

The grey Le\rya has the colour of the flower of 
Atasi 4 , the feathers of the K6kila, or the collar 
of pigeons. (6) 

The red Le\rya has the colour of vermilion, the 
rising sun, or the bill of a parrot. (7) 

The yellow Le\rya has the colour of orpiment, 
turmeric, or the flowers of *Sa«a 6 and Asana 6 . (8) 

The white Le\yya has the colour of a conch- 
shell, the anka-stone 7 , Kunda-flowers 8 , flowing milk, 
silver, or a necklace of pearls. (9) 

3. The taste of the black L£$ya is infinitely more 
bitter than that of Tumbaka 9 , (the fruit of the) 
Nimb-tree 10 , or of Rdhiwi. (10) 

1 Sapindus Detergens. 

* It is not the common A*6ka, Jonesia Asoka, which has red 
flowers. 

8 Corarias Indica, blue jay ; according to some, a kingfisher. 

4 Linum Usitatissimum, whose flowers are blue. — The word for 
grey is kau = k£p6ta; in the comm., however, it is described as 
kimAit krtshwi, ki/»£il lfihitS, which would be rather brown. 
But the description given in our verse leaves no doubt that grey 
colour is intended. 

* Crotolaria Juncea. * Terminalia Tomentosa. 
7 Ahka, mamvufoha. 8 Jasminum Multiflorum. 

* The gourd Lagenaria Vulgaris. 10 Azadirachta Indica. 
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The taste of the blue Le\rya is infinitely more 
pungent than TrikaAika' and Hastipippali. (11) 

The taste of grey Le\yy& is infinitely sourer than 
that of unripe Mango and Kapittha 2 . (1 2) 

The taste of red Le\yya is infinitely more pleasant 
than that of ripe Mango and Kapittha. (13) 

The taste of yellow L&sy& is infinitely better than 
that of excellent wine and various liquors, honey 
and Maireyaka 3 . (14) 

The taste of white Le\yya is infinitely better than 
that of dates, grapes, milk, candied and pounded 
sugar. (15) 

The smell of the bad Le\yyis (viz. the three first) 
is infinitely worse than that of the corpse of a cow, 
dog, or snake. (16) 

The smell of the three good L&yyis is infinitely 
more pleasant than that of fragrant flowers and 
of perfumes when they are pounded. (17) 

5. The touch of the bad Le\ryas is infinitely worse 
than that of a saw, the tongue of a cow, or leaf 
of the Teak tree. (18) 

The touch of the three good Le\ryas is infinitely 
more pleasant than that of cotton, butter, or .Slrlsha- 
flowers 4 . (19) 

6. The degrees 6 of the Le\yyas are three, or nine, 

1 The aggregate of three spices, &c, black and long pepper and 
dry ginger. 
1 Feronia Elephantum. 

* A kind of intoxicating drink, extracted from the blossoms of 
L) thrum Fructicosum, with sugar, &c. 

* Acacia Sirisa. 

° The L&fyas may possess their qualities in a low, middle, or 
high degree; each of these degrees is again threefold, viz. low, 
middle, and high. In this way the subdivision is carried on up 
to 243. 
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or twenty-seven, or eighty-one, or two hundred and 
forty-three. (20) 

7. A man who acts on the impulse of the five 
Asravas 1 , does not possess the three Guptis, has 
not ceased to injure the six (kinds of living beings), 
commits cruel acts, is wicked and violent, is afraid 
of no consequences 2 , is mischievous and does not 
subdue his senses — a man of such habits develops 
the black L&syL (21, 22) 

A man of the following qualities: envy, anger, want 
of self-control, ignorance, deceit, want of modesty, 
greed, hatred, wickedness, carelessness, love of 
enjoyment ; a man who pursues pleasures and does 
not abstain from sinful undertakings, who is wicked 
and violent — a man of such habits develops the 
blue Le\jya. (23, 24) 

A man who is dishonest in words and acts, who 
is base, not upright, a dissembler and deceiver 3 , 
a heretic, a vile man, a talker of hurtful and sinful 
things, a thief, and full of jealousy — a man of such 
habits develops the grey Le\yya. (25, 26) 

A man who is humble, steadfast, free from deceit 
and inquisitiveness, well disciplined, restrained, 
attentive to his study and duties*, who loves the 
Law and keeps it, who is afraid of forbidden things 
and strives after the highest good — a man of such 
habits develops the red Lerya. (27, 28) 

A man who has but little anger, pride, deceit, and 
greed, whose mind is at ease, who controls himself, 

1 I.e. commits the five great sins. — The following verses give the 
character — laksha«a — of the L&ryas. 

1 This is, according to the comm, the meaning of the word 
niddhamdhasaparin&md. 

* Paliufl£aga-uvahiya = pratikufl£aka-upadhika. 

* Ydgavan upa^Mnavtn. 
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who is attentive to his study and duties, who speaks 
but little, is calm, and subdues his senses — a man of 
such habits develops the yellow LAsya. (29, 30) 

A man who abstains from constant thinking about 
his misery and about sinful deeds, but engages in 
meditation on the Law and truth only 1 , whose mind 
is at ease, who controls himself, who practises the 
Samitis and Guptis, whether he be still subject to 
passion or free from passion, is calm, and subdues 
his senses — a man of such habits develops the 
white Le\yya. (31, 32) 

8. There are as many varieties 2 of L&yas as there 
are Samayas 3 in the innumerable Avasarpi»ls and 
Utsarpi»ls, and as there are countless worlds. (33) 

9. Half a muhurta is the shortest, and thirty-three 
Sagar6pamas plus one muhurta is the longest dura- 
tion of the black L&ya. (34) 

Half a muhurta is the shortest, and ten Sagaro- 
pamas plus one Palydpama and a part of an Asam- 
khyeya is the longest duration of the blue Lesya. (35) 

Half a muhurta is the shortest, and three Sagard- 
pamas plus one Paly6pama and a part of an Asam- 
khy£ya is the longest duration of the grey Le\yy£. (36) 

Half a muhurta is the shortest, and two Sagaro- 
pamis plus one Palydpami and a part of an Asam- 
khyeya is the longest duration of the red Le\yya. (37) 

Half a muhurta is the shortest, and ten Sagard- 
pamas plus one muhurta is the longest duration of 
the yellow L&ya. (38) 

1 Literally: who avoids the arta and raudra dhyanas, and 
practises the dharma and jrukla dhyanas. These terms cannot 
be adequately translated ; the reader may therefore be referred for 
details to Bhandarkar's Report, p. no ff. 

* TA&n&im sthanani. 

* Samaya is the smallest division of time=instant, moment. 
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Half a muhurta is the shortest, and thirty-three 
S4gar6pam4s plus one muhurta is the longest dura- 
tion of the white Le\ry4. (39) 

I have described above the duration of the Le\jyas 
generally j I shall now detail their duration in the 
four walks of mundane existence 1 . (40) 

The shortest duration of the grey Le\yy4 (of 
a denizen of hell) is ten thousand years, the longest 
three S4gar6pam4s plus one Paly6pam4 and part of 
an Asawkhyeya. (41) 

The shortest duration of the blue Le\rya (of a 
denizen of hell) is three Sagardpamas plus one 
Paly6pama and a part of an Asawkhyeya, the 
longest ten Sagar6pamas plus one Paly6pama and 
a part of an Asa/»khy£ya. (42) 

The shortest duration of the black Le\yy4 (of a 
denizen of hell) is ten Sagar6pamas plus one Paly6- 
pama and a part of an Asa#zkhy£ya, the longest 
thirty-three Sagar6pamas. (43) 

I have described the duration of the Le\yyas of 
denizens of hell ; I shall now describe that of 
animals, men, and gods. (44) 

The duration of any of the Le\yyas except the 
best (viz. white one) is less than a muhurta for (the 
lowest organisms), animals, and men 2 . (45) 

Half a muhurta is the shortest duration of the 
white Le\yy4 (of animals and men), and the longest 
a Krore of former years 8 less nine years. (46) 

1 Viz. as denizens of hell, brutes, men, and gods. Only the 
three first LejySs lead to being born in hell. 

* The consequence of this statement appears to be that at the 
expiration of the lAsyi a new one is produced. The commen- 
tators, however, are not explicit on this head. 

* About the former years, see above, p. 16, note 1. 
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I have described the duration of the L&yas of 
animals and men, I shall now describe that of the 
gods. (47) 

The shortest duration of the black Le\yy£ is ten 
thousand years, the longest a Palydpama and (a 
part of) an Asazwkhydya. (48) 

The shortest duration of the blue Le\yya is equal 
to the longest of the black one plus one Samaya; 
the longest is one Palydpama plus a (greater part 
of) an Asawkhydya. (49) 

The shortest duration of the grey Le\rya is equal 
to the longest of the blue one plus one Samaya; 
the longest is one Palydpama plus (a still greater 
part of) an Asa/#khyeya. (50) 

I shall now describe the red L&yya as it is with 
gods, Bhavanapatis, Vyantaras, Gydtishkas, and 
Vaimanikas. (51) 

The shortest duration of the red Ldsya is one 
Palydpama, the longest two Sagardpamas plus one 
Palydpama and a part of an Asawkhydya \ (52) 

The shortest duration of the red Ldrya is ten 
thousand years, the longest two Sagardpamas plus 
one Palydpama and a part of an Asa/wkhydya. (53) 

The longest duration of the red Ldrya plus one 
Samaya is equal to the shortest of the yellow L&rya ; 
its longest, however, is ten muhurtas longer. (54) 

The longest duration of the yellow Ldsyi plus 
one Samaya is equal to the shortest of the white 
Ldryi ; the longest, however, is thirty-three muhurtas 
longer. (55) 

10. The black, blue, and grey Le^yas are the 



1 This verse seems to lay down the duration of the Le\ry& in the 
case of common gods, while the next one applies to Bhavanapatis, &c. 
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lowest Le\yyas; through them the soul is brought 
into miserable courses of life. (56) 

The red, yellow, and white Le\yyas are the good 
Le\yyas; through them the soul is brought into 
happy courses of life. (57) 

11. In the first moment of these Le\yyas when 
they are joined (with the soul), the latter is not 
born into a new existence 1 . (58) 

In the last moment of all these L&yas when they 
are joined (with the soul), the latter is not born into 
a new existence. (59) 

While the last muhurta is running and a part 
of it is still to come, the souls with their Le\ryas 
developed, go to a new birth. (60) 

A wise man should, therefore, know the nature of 
these Le\syas; he should avoid the bad ones and 
obtain the good ones. (61) 

Thus I say. 



THIRTY-FIFTH LECTURE. 

THE HOUSELESS MONK. 

Learn from me, with attentive minds, the road 
shown by the wise ones 8 , which leads a monk who 
follows it, to the end of all misery. (1) 

1 The question treated rather darkly in the next three verses is, 
according to the comm., the following : — Every individual dies in 
the same L&yi in which he is born. When his L&yS ends with 
his life, then the soul must get a new Le>ya\ Our verses state at 
which time the new L&sy& comes into existence or is joined with 
the souL 

* BuddhShi. 
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Giving up the life in a house, and taking Pra- 
vra^fya, a sage should know and renounce those 
attachments which take hold of men. (2) 

A restrained monk should abstain from killing, 
lying, stealing, carnal intercourse, from desire, love, 
and greed. (3) 

Even in his thoughts a monk should not long for 
a pleasant painted house filled with the fragrance 
of garlands and frankincense, secured by doors, and 
decorated with a white ceiling-cloth 1 . (4) 

For in such a dwelling a monk will find it difficult 
to prevent his senses from increased desire and 
passion. (5) 

He should be content to live on a burial-place, 
in a deserted house, below a tree, in solitude, or in 
a place which had been prepared for the sake of 
somebody else 2 . (6) 

A well-controlled monk should live in a pure 
place, which is not too much crowded, and where 
no women live. (7) 

He should not build a house, nor cause 
others to erect one ; for many living beings both 
movable and immovable, both subtile and gross, 
are seen to be killed when a house is being built ; 
therefore a monk should abstain from building a 
house. (8, 9) 

The same holds good with the cooking of food 
and drink, or with one's causing them to be cooked. 
Out of compassion for living beings one should not 
cook nor cause another to cook. (10) 

Beings which live in water, corn, or in earth and 

1 U116va = ull6*a. 

3 Paraka</a = parakrtta, explained parair atmartha/H kr/ta. 
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wood, are destroyed in food and drink; therefore 
a monk should cause nobody to cook, (i i) 

There is nothing so dangerous as fire, for it spreads 
in all directions and is able to destroy many beings ; 
one should therefore not light a fire. (12) 

Even in his thoughts a monk should not long for 
gold and silver ; indifferent alike to dirt and gold he 
abstains from buying and selling. (13) 

If he buys, he becomes a buyer; if he sells, he 
becomes a merchant ; a monk is not to engage in 
buying and selling. (14) 

A monk who is to live on alms, should beg and 
not buy ; buying and selling is a great sin ; but to 
live on alms is benefitting. (1 5) 

He should collect his alms in small parts according 
to the Sutras and so as to avoid faults; a monk 
should contentedly go on his begging-tour, whether 
he get alms or not. (16) 

A great sage should not eat for the sake of the 
pleasant taste (of the food) but for the sustenance of 
life, being not dainty nor eager for good fare, 
restraining his tongue, and being without cupi- 
dity. (17) 

Even in his thoughts he should not desire to be 
presented with flowers, to be offered a seat, to be 
eloquently greeted, or to be offered presents, or to 
get a magnificent welcome and treatment (18) 

He should meditate on true things only 1 , com- 
mitting no sins and having no property ; he 
should walk about careless of his body till his end 
arrives. (19) 

Rejecting food when the time of his death arrives, 

1 .Sukla dhyana, see note 1, p. 200. 
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and leaving the human body, he becomes his own 
master l , and is liberated from misery. (20) 

Without property, without egoism, free from 
passions and the Asravas, he obtains absolute 
knowledge, and reaches eternal beatitude. (21) 

Thus I say. 



THIRTY-SIXTH LECTURE. 

ON LrVING BEINGS AND THINGS WITHOUT LIFE*. 

Now learn from me with attentive minds the 
division of Living Beings and Things without life 8 , 
which a monk must know who is to exert himself in 
self-control. (1) 

1 By the destruction of the viryintar&ya. 
* It will perhaps not be amiss to give a systematic list of the 
subjects treated in this lecture. The numbers refer to the verses. 

A. Things without life, 3-48. 
(1) Without form, 5-9. 
(a) With form, 10-48. 

B. Living Beings, 48-246. 

(1) Perfected souls, 50-68. 

(2) Mundane Beings, 69-246. 

a. Immovable Beings, 71-106. 
a. Earth Lives, 71-84. 

/3. Water Lives, 85-92. 
y. Plants, 93-106. 

b. Movable Beings, 108-246. 
a. Fire Lives, 109-117. 

0. Wind Lives, 1 18-126. 

y. Beings with an organic body, 127-246. 

* See next page. 
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The Living Beings and the Things without life 
make up this world (L6ka) ; but the space where 
only Things without life are found is called the 
Non-world (A16ka). (2) 

The Living Beings and the Things without life 
will be described with reference to 1. substance, 
2. place, 3. time, and 4. development. (3) 
A. Things without life. 

Things without life are 1. possessing form, 2. 
formless ; the formless things are of ten kinds, those 
possessing form are of four kinds. (4) 

(1) The ten kinds of formless things : 1. Dharma, 
2. its divisions, 3. its indivisible parts ; 4. Adharma, 
5. its divisions, 6. its indivisible parts; 7. space, 

i. With two organs of sense, 128-136. 
ii. With three organs of sense, 137-145. 
iii. With four organs of sense, 146-155. 
iv. With five organs of sense, 156-246. 

a. Denizens of hell, 157-170. 

b. Animals (vertebratae), 1 71-193. 

1. Aquatic, 1 71-178. 

2. Terrestrial, 179-186. 

3. Aerial, 187-193. 

c. Men, 194-202. 

d. Gods, 203-246. 

1. Bhavanav&sin, 205, 218. 

2. Vyantara, 206, 219. 

3. Cydtishka, 207, 220. 

4. Vaimanika, 208, 221-246. 

d. Living in Kalpas, 209, 210, 221-232. 
b'. Living above the Kalpas, an. 
a. Graivgyakas, 212, 213, 233-241. 
0. Anuttaras, 214-217, 242, 243. 
Appendix, 247-267. 
9 Grfva and a^fva. The former is defined in the Dtpiki as 
upaydgavtn in accordance with our text, XXVIII, 10; the latter 
is also called pudgala. 
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8. its divisions, 9. its indivisible parts, and 10. 
time K (5, 6) 

Dharma and Adharma are co-extensive with the 
World (L6ka) ; space fills the World and the Non- 
world (Aldka) ; time exists in what is called the 
place of time 2 . (7) 

Dharma, Adharma, and Space are ever without 
beginning and end. (8) 

And time also, if regarded as a continuous flow s , 
is called so (i. e. without beginning and end) ; but 
with regard to an individual thing it has a beginning 
and an end. (9) 

(2) The four kinds of things possessing form are 
1. compound things, 2. their divisions, 3. their 
indivisible parts, and 4. atoms 4 . (10) 

Compound things and atoms occur as individual 
things and apart (or different from others) 6 , in the 
whole world and in parts of the world ; this is their 
distribution with regard to place. (11) 

Subtile things occur all over the world, gross 
things only in a part of it. 



1 It is here called addhd-samaya, which may be translated 
real-time. It has no divisions or parts as the other things, because 
of time only the present moment is existent And a moment can- 
not be divided. 

* Time is only present in the two and a half continents inhabited 
by men, and the oceans belonging to them ; beyond this sphere 
there is no time or, as the DipikS correctly remarks, no divisions of 
time. 

* Samtatim pappa = samtatim pripya. 

* According to the DfpikS, we should have but two divisions, 
viz.: 1. compound things (skandha, aggregates of atoms), and 
a. not aggregated atoms; for Nos. 2 and 3 of our text are but 
subdivisions of No. 1. 

6 £gatt£»a puhutt6»a = Skatv§na pr/thaktvSna. 
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I shall now give their fourfold division with 
regard to time. (12) 

With regard to the continuous flow (or develop- 
ment of a thing) it is without beginning and without 
end; but with regard to its existence (as an in- 
dividual thing) it has both a beginning and an 
end 1 . (13) 

The longest duration of Things without life 
possessing form is an immeasurable 8 period; the 
shortest one Samaya. (14) 

The longest interruption 8 in the existence of 
Things without life possessing form is an endless 
time; the shortest one Samaya. (15) 

Their development is fivefold : with regard to 

1. colour, 2. smell, 3. taste, 4. touch, and 5. 
figure. (16) 

Those which develop with regard to colour are 
of five kinds: 1. black, 2. blue, 3. red, 4. yellow, 
5. white. (17) 

Those which develop with regard to smell are 
of two kinds : 1. sweet-smelling substances, and 

2. of bad smell. (18) 

Those which develop with regard to taste are 
of five kinds : 1. bitter, 2. pungent, 3. astringent, 

4. sour, and 5. sweet (19) 

Those which develop with regard to touch are 
of eight kinds: 1. hard, 2. soft, 3. heavy, 4. light, 

5. cold, 6. hot, 7. smooth, and 8. rough. 

1 The meaning of this verse is that a thing, as far as its material 
cause is concerned, has always existed, and will ever exist under 
one form or other, but that the individual thing in its present form 
has but a limited existence. 

2 Asamkhakaiam. See above, p. 42, note 2. 

3 Antaram ; the interval between the thing being removed from 
its proper scene and reaching it again (AvaAftri and Dipika). 

[45] P 
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In this way the substances have been declared, 
which develop with regard to touch. (20, 21) 

Those which develop with regard to figure are 
of five kinds : 1. globular, 2. circular, 3. triangular, 
4. square, and 5. long. (22) 

Things of black colour are subdivided with re- 
gard to smell, taste, touch, and figure. (23) 

The same subdivision holds good with blue, red, 
yellow, and white things. (24-27 J ) 

Things of sweet smell are subdivided with regard 
to colour, taste, touch, and figure ; things of bad 
smell are similarly subdivided. (28, 29) 

Things of bitter taste are subdivided with regard 
to colour, smell, touch, and figure. (30) 

The same subdivision holds good with pungent, 
astringent, sour, and sweet things. (31-34) 

Things of hard touch are subdivided with regard 
to colour, smell, taste, and figure. (35). 

The same subdivision holds good with soft, heavy, 
light, cold, hot, smooth, and rough things. (36-42) 

Things of globular figure are subdivided with 
regard to colour, smell, taste, and touch. (43) 

The same subdivision holds good with circular, 
triangular, square, and long things. (44-47) 

Thus the division of Things without life has briefly 
been told. 

B. Living Beings. 

I shall now, in due order, deliver the division of 
living beings. (48) 

Living beings are of two kinds: 1. those still 

1 Each verse has the same form as 23, only thai another colour 
is substituted for black. In the same way the subdivisions of 
smells, &c, are given. I give the first verse of each class and 
abbreviate the rest. 
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belonging to the Sawzsara, and 2. the perfected souls 
(siddhas). The latter are of many kinds ; hear me 
explain them. (49) 

(1) The perfected souls are those of women, 
men, hermaphrodites, of orthodox, heterodox, and 
householders. (50) 

Perfection is reached by people of the greatest, 
smallest, and middle size \ on high places, under- 
ground, on the surface of the earth, in the ocean, and 
in water (of rivers, &c). (51) 

Ten hermaphrodites reach, at the same time, per- 
fection, twenty women, one hundred and eight men ; 
four householders, ten heterodox, and one hundred 
and eight orthodox monks. (52, 53) 

Two individuals of the greatest size reach 
perfection (simultaneously), four of the smallest 
size, and one hundred and eight of the middle 
size. (54) 

Four individuals reach perfection (simultaneously) 
on high places, two in the ocean, three in water, 
twenty underground, and one hundred and eight on 
the surface of the earth. (55) 

From where are the perfected souls debarred ? 
Where do the perfected souls reside ? Where do 
they leave their bodies, and where do they go, on 
reaching perfection ? (56) 

Perfected souls are debarred from the non-world 
(A16ka) ; they reside on the top of the world ; they 
leave their bodies here (below), and go there, on 
reaching perfection. (57) 

Twelve Yo^anas above the (Vimana) Sarv&rtha is 

1 The greatest size (6gaha»a) of men is 500 dhanus, or 2,000 
cubits, the smallest one cubit. 

P 2 
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the place called f shatpragbhara \ which has the form 
of an umbrella; (there the perfected souls go). (58) 

It is forty-five hundred thousand Yo/anas long, 
and as many broad, and it is somewhat more than 
three times as many in circumference. (59) 

Its thickness is eight Yd^anas, it is greatest in 
the middle, and decreases 2 toward the margin, till 
it is thinner than the wing of a fly. (60) 

This place, by nature pure, consisting of white 
gold, resembles in form an open umbrella, as has 
been said by the best of £inas. (61) 

(Above it) is a pure blessed place (called Sit&), 
which is white like a conch-shell, the anka-stone 3 , 
and Kunda-flowers ; a Ydfana thence is the end of 
the world. (62) 

The perfected souls penetrate the sixth part 4 of 
the uppermost Kr&sa. of the (above-mentioned) 
Y6?ana. (63) 

There at the top of the world reside the blessed 
perfected souls, rid of all transmigration, and arrived 
at the excellent state of perfection. (64) 

The dimension of a perfected soul is two-thirds 
of the height which the individual had in his last 
existence. (65) 

The perfected souls, considered singly, (as in- 
dividuals) have a beginning but no end ; considered 

1 Similar details are given in the Aupapatika Sutra (ed. Leumann, 
§i6 3 f.)- 

* According to the commentator, who quotes scripture, it 
decreases an ahgula every Yo^ana. 

s Compare XXXIV, 9 and note. The commentators here treat 
anka as a separate substance without offering any explanation. 
TheDipika writes sita instead of sHL 

4 O f 333| dhanus. 
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collectively ! (as a class) they have neither a begin- 
ning nor an end. (66) 

They have no (visible) form, they consist of Life 
throughout, they are developed into knowledge and 
faith, and they possess paramount happiness which 
admits of no comparison. (67) 

They all dwell in one part of the world, and have 
developed into knowledge and faith, they have 
crossed the boundary of the Sa/»sara, and reached 
the excellent state of perfection. (68) 

(2) Living beings which still belong to the Sam- 
sara, are of two kinds : a. movable, and b. immovable 
ones : the immovable ones are of three kinds : (69) 

a. Earth Lives, /3. Water Lives, and 7. plants ; 
these are the three kinds of immovable living 
beings ; now learn from me their subdivision. (70) 

a. The Earth Lives are of two kinds s subtile 
and gross ; and both of them are either fully 
developed or undeveloped. (71) 

The gross and fully developed are of two kinds : 
viz. smooth or rough. The smooth ones are of 
seven kinds : (72) 

Black, -blue, red, yellow, white, pale dust, and 
clay. 

The rough ones are of thirty-six kinds ; (73) 

Earth, gravel, sand, stones, rocks, rock-salt 2 , iron, 
copper, tin, lead, silver, gold, and diamond ; (74) 

Orpiment, vermilion, realgar, Sisaka s , antimony, 

1 The words translated, 'considered singly' and 'considered 
collectively,' are 6gattS«a and puhuttl»a = 6katv£na and pr»- 
thaktvSna. Their usual meaning has been given in verse 11. 

a LavawisS? 

3 Not in our dictionaries ; the commentators only say that it is 
a kind of mineral, dhatuvu Ssha. I give the Sanskrit names of 
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coral, Abhrapa/ala, Abhravaluka ; these are varieties 
of gross (Earth-) bodies and kinds of precious 
stones. (75) 

Hyacinth, natron, Anka, crystal, L6hitaksha, 
emerald, Masaragalla, Bhu^amdiaka, and sap- 
phire ; (76) 

Aandana, red chalk, Ha/wsagarbha, Pulaka 1 , 
and sulphur; Aandraprabha, lapis lazuli, (7alakanta, 
and Suryakanta 2 . (77) 

These thirty-six kinds of ' rough earth ' have been 
enumerated. The ' subtile earth ' is but of one 
kind, as there is no variety. (78) 

The subtile species is distributed all over the 
world, but the gross one (is found) in a part of the 
world only. 

I shall now give their fourfold division with 
regard to time. (79) 

With regard to the continuous flow (or develop- 
ment of an earth-body) it is without a begin- 
ning and end; but with regard to its existence 
in its present form it has both a beginning and 
end. (80) 

Twenty-two thousand years is the longest dura- 
tion of the Earth Lives ; its shortest is less than 
a muhurta. (81) 

The longest duration of the body of Earth Lives, 
if they do not leave that (kind of) body 3 , is an 



the stones, which cannot be identified with certainty, or are not 
contained in the index of R. Garbe's work on the Indian minerals, 
Leipzig, 1882. 

1 A medicinal earth, commonly called Kankush/Aa. 

* The enumeration contains thirty-nine, instead of thirty-six 
items, as stated in verses 73 and 76. 

8 The meaning seems to be that souls of earth-bodies live in 
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immeasurable time; the shortest is less than one 
muhurta. (82) 

The longest interval between an Earth Life's 
leaving its body (till its return to it), is an endless 
time ; the shortest less than one Muhurta. (83) 

Their varieties, caused by (difference of) colour, 
smell, taste, touch, figure, and place, are (counted) by 
thousands. (84) 

)8. The Water Lives are of two kinds : subtile 
and gross ones ; and both of them are either fully 
developed or undeveloped. (85) 

The gross and fully developed ones are of 
five kinds : pure water, dew, exudations, fog, and 
ice. (86) 

The ' subtile water ' is of one kind, as there is no 
variety. The subtile species is distributed all over 
the world, but the gross one (is found) in a part of 
the world only. (87) 

With regard to the continuous flow, &c. (as in 
verse 80). 

Seven thousand years is the longest duration of 
the life of Water Lives, &c. (as in verse 81). (All 
that has been said of Earth Lives in verses 82-84 is 
verbally repeated here of ' Water Lives.')- (88-92) 

7. Plants are of two kinds : subtile and gross 
ones ; and both of them are either fully developed 
or undeveloped. (93) 

The gross and fully developed plants are of two 
kinds : either many have one body in common, or 
each has its own body. (94) 

Those who severally have their own body are of 



earth-bodies, the time stated in verse 82, while the length of each 
separate existence is determined in verse 81. 
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many kinds : trees, shrubby plants 1 , shrubs z , big 
plants 3 , creeping plants *, grass * ; (95) 

Palms 6 , plants of knotty stems or stalks 7 , mush- 
rooms 8 , water-plants, annual plants 9 , and herbs 10 . 
These are called plants possessing severally their 
own body. (96) 

Those plants of which many have one body in 
common are of many kinds": Aluya 12 , Mulaya 13 , 
ginger; (97) 

Harili, Sirill, Sassirill, GSvai, K^yakandali 1 *, onion, 
garlic, plantain-tree, Ku^uvvaya 16 ; (98) 

1 Gu£Ma; it is explained to denote such plants from the single 
root or bulb of which come forth many stalks, e.g. Vr»°ntaka, 
Solanum Melongena. 

2 Gulma, similar to the preceding class, but bringing forth 
twigs or stems, instead of stalks, e.g. Navamdlika, Jasminum 
Sambac, Kawavira, &c. 

3 Lat&, as Lotus Pandanus, &c. 

4 Valli, as gourds, Piper Betel, &c. 

8 Tri'wa, grass. But of the two examples given in the com- 
mentary, ^ufl^uka is not in our dictionaries, and Ar^una denotes 
usually a tree, Terminalia Arjuna. 

• Valaya ; so called from their foliation. 

' Parvaga, as sugar-cane. 

8 Kuhaaa, plants which cause the earth to burst, as sarpa£- 
£Aatra, mushroom (toad-stool). 

' Oshadhi, such plants as die after having brought forth seed, 
as rice, &c. 

10 Haritakaya, as ta»</ul6ya, &c, 

" The plants in the following list are, according to the com- 
mentary, mostly bulbs, ' well known in the countries where they 
grow.' Many of them are not in our dictionaries. I give the 
Prakr/t form of their names, and note the Sanskrit equivalent when 
it can be identified. 

" Aluka, Amorphophallus Campanulatus. " Mulaka, radish. 

14 A various reading has for the last two words (which might be 
differently divided), apaikkSikandali. The Kandali, the 
plantain-tree, occurs in the next line again. 

16 A various reading is Ku</ambaya. 
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L6hi«lhtiya, Thihitya, Tuhaga, Karcha 1 , Vagfa- 
kanda 2 , Surawaya 3 ; (99) 

Assaka#»i 4 , Sihaka#»l, MusundM, turmeric, and 
many others besides. (100) 

The subtile plants are of one kind, as there is no 
variety. Subtile plants are distributed all over the 
world, gross plants (are found) in a part of the 
world only. (101) 

With regard to the continuous flow, &c. (as in 
verse 80). (102) 

Ten thousand years is the longest duration of the 
life of plants, &c. (All as in verses 8 1 -84. Substitute 
plants, which are here called vanaspati and panaka, 
for Earth-bodies.) (103-106) 

Thus the three kinds of immovable living beings 
have briefly been told. I shall now explain in 
due order the three kinds of movable living 
beings. (107) 

b. The movable beings are a. the Fire Lives, 
(8. the Wind Lives, and y. those with an organic 
body ; these are the three kinds of movable beings. 
Learn from me their subdivision. (108) 

a. The Fire Lives are of two kinds : subtile and 
gross ones; and both of them are either fully 
developed or undeveloped. (109) 

The gross and fully developed ones are of many 
kinds: coal, burning chaff, fire, and flame of 
fire; (no) 

Meteors, and lightning, and many other kinds 
besides. 

1 Kr/'sh«akanda, Nymphaea Rubra. 

* Va^rakanda of the Sanskrit Koshas. 

8 Surana, Arum Campanulatum. 

4 Afvakarffi. Axvakawa is a tree, Vatika Robusta. 
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The subtile Fire Lives are but of one kind, as 
there is no variety, (in) 

The subtile species, &c. (see verses 79-84. Sub- 
stitute Fire Lives for Earth Lives. In verses ii4f., 
corresponding to verses 81, 89, and 103, read : ' the 
longest duration of the life of Fire Lives is three 
days,' &c. ; the rest as above). (1 12-1 17) 

#. The Wind Lives are of two kinds, &c. (as in 
verse 109). (118) 

The gross and fully developed ones are of five 
kinds : squalls 1 , whirlwinds *, thick winds 3 , high 
winds, low winds ; (119) 

And the Sa/wvartaka 4 wind, &c. ; thus they are of 
many kinds 6 . 

The subtile Wind Lives are but of one kind, as 
there is no variety. ( 1 20) 

The subtile species, &c. (as above 79-84. Substi- 
tute Wind Lives for Earth Lives. In verse 123, 
corresponding to 114, read: 'the longest duration 
of the life of Wind Lives is three thousand years ; ' 
the rest as above). (121-126) 



1 Ulkalik S, intermittent winds. * Ma»</alikd = vatdlf. 

9 According to the comm. these winds blow on the oceans 
which are situated below the Ratnaprabha-hell, or which support 
the heavenly Vimanas, and have the density of snow. Perhaps 
the notion is similar to that of the Hindu astronomers, who fancied 
that the heavenly bodies were set in motion by cords of wind 
called pravaha. See Surya Siddhanta II, 3. 

* This seems to be the hurricane which causes the periodical 
destruction of the world. But DSvSndra says: 'Sawvartaka is 
a wind which carries grass, &c, from the outside into a particular 
place.' 

* Though in the preceding verse it was said that there a/e 
five kinds of wind, six are enumerated, and more are implied 
by the ' &c.' 
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y. Movable beings with organic bodies (i.e. 
animals) are of four kinds: i. those possessing two 
organs of sense, ii. those with three organs, iii. those 
with four organs, iv. those with five organs. (127) 

i. Beings with two organs of sense are of two 
kinds : subtile and gross ones. Both are either 
fully developed or undeveloped. Learn from me 
their subdivision \ (128) 

Worms, Sdmangala, Alasa*, Maivahaya 3 , Vast- 
muha 4 , shells, conches, Saiikhawaga 5 ; (129) 

Palldya, A«ullaya, cowries, leeches, Galaga, and 
ATanda»a*. (130) 

These and others are the many kinds of beings 
with two organs of sense. All of them live in 
a part of the world only, they do not live every- 
where. (131) 

With regard to the continuous flow, &c. (as in 
verse 80). (132) 

1 As many of these lower animals are not known to us, I give 
the Prakrrt names of those which I cannot identify. DevSndra 
says : ' Some of them are well known, the remaining ones are to 
be explained according to tradition.' The explanation of this 
passage in the Ava£uri is fuller. 

* A small poisonous animal. Petersburg Dictionary, s. v. 
According to the Givaviy&ra Vr/'tti V, 16, they are earth-snakes 
(bhunaga), which originate in the rainy season when the sun is in 
AfleshS, i.e. about the beginning of July. 

* MStrz'vihaka. According to the description of the Ava£uri, 
the larvae of Phryganeae seem intended. According to the Givavi- 
&ra Vre'tti, they are called Mrfeii in Guzcratt. 

4 Vdsfmukha, explained: Whose mouth is like a chisel or 
adze. There are many insects, e.g. the Curculionidae, which suit 
this description. 

' •Sankh&naka, ' very small, conch-like animals.' 

* iiTanda»a = Ak&vrtksha (?). According to the GfvavWira 
Vritti V, 16, they are animals living in water and on land, and are 
called Aksha in the vernacular (samayabhishS). 
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The duration of the life of beings with two organs 
of sense is twelve years at the utmost ; the shortest 
is less than a muhurta. (133) 

The longest duration of the body of beings with 
two organs of sense is a Sa/#khy6ya (or measurable 
time) if they do not leave that (kind of) body; the 
shortest is less than one muhurta. (134) 

I 35» 136 = 83, 84. Substitute 'beings with two 
organs of sense ' for Earth Lives. 

ii. Beings with three organs of sense are of 
two kinds : subtile and gross ones. Both are either 
fully developed or undeveloped. Learn from me 
their subdivision. (137) 

Kunthu \ ants, bugs, Ukkala, white ants, Ta#a- 
hara, Ka/Mahara, Maluga 2 , Pattaharaga; (138) 

Duga shining like lead, which originate in the 
kernel of the cotton-seed, Sadavarl, centipedes, 
Indagaiya; (139) 

Cochineal, &c. Thus they are of many kinds. 

All of them live in a part of the world only, they 
do not live everywhere. (140) 

141-145 = 132-136. (Substitute 'beings with 
three organs of sense.' The longest duration, &c, 
is forty-nine days, verse 142 = 133.) 

iii. Beings with four organs of sense are of 
two kinds : subtile and gross ones. Both are either 

1 Kunthu or animalcules are also called Anuddharf, see con- 
cerning them, Kalpa Sutra, Rules for Yatis, § 44, part i, p. 304. — 
I give in the text the Prakrit form of the words I cannot identify. 

" Maluka is the name of a plant, Ocimum Sanctum. It must, 
of course, here denote some animal. — The Gfvaviiara enumerates 
many other animals, lice, bugs, different kinds of larvae living 
in dung, corn, &c. — The triwahara, kash/Aahara, and patra- 
hara seem to denote different kinds of ants. 
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developed or undeveloped. Learn from me their 
subdivision. (146) 

Andhiya, Pottiya, flies, mosquitoes, bees, moths, 
Dhiiikawa and Kankawa ; (147) 

Kukkuda 1 , Singirlaft, Nand&vatta 2 , scorpions, Z?6la, 
crickets, Virall, A£>Wiv£haya; (148) 

A^Mila, Sahaya Kkkhirtdaya., Viiitta, Vi^ittapat- 
taya 3 , Uhi/rc^aliya, £alakari, Nlyi, and Tantava- 
gaiya. (149) 

These and others are the beings with four organs 
of sense. All of them, &c. (the rest as in verses 131- 
136. Substitute ' beings with four organs of sense.' 
The longest duration, &c, is six months, verse 

152=133). (150-155) 
iv. Beings with five organs of sense are of 

four kinds : denizens of hell, animals *, men, and 

gods. (156). 

a. Denizens of hell are of seven kinds according 
to the seven hells ; they are called Ratnabha, 
6arkaribha, Valukabha; (157) 

Pankabha, Dhumabha, Tama, and Tamatama. 
Thus the seven kinds of denizens of hell have been 
enumerated. (158) 

All the (denizens of hell) live in a part of the 



1 Kukku/a is given in the dictionaries as the name of a small 
lizard. 

* Nandyavarta occurs elsewhere as the name of a particular 
fish, and of a shell. It can be neither of these in our passage, as 
both animals belong to other classes than the .Xaturindriyas. 

8 Etymologically : with many-coloured wings. Probably butter- 
flies are intended. 

4 Tirikkha = tiryak. Apparently only the higher animals are 
intended by this term, the lower animals, from the insects down- 
wards, being enumerated in the preceding classes of beings. 
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world only; they do not live everywhere, &c. (as 
in verses 79 and 80). (159, 160) 

In the first hell the longest duration of their life 
is one Sagardpama; the shortest is ten thousand 
years. (161) 

In the second hell the longest duration of their 
life is three Sagardpamas; the shortest is one 
Sagardpama 1 . (162) 

In the third hell the longest duration of their life 
is seven Sagardpamas ; the shortest is three Saga- 
rdpamas. (163) 

In the fourth hell the longest duration of their 
life is ten Sagardpamas; the shortest is seven 
Sagardpamas. (164) 

In the fifth hell the longest duration of their life 
is seventeen Sagardpamas; the shortest is ten 
Sagardpamas. (165) 

In the sixth hell the longest duration of their life 
is twenty-two Sagardpamas; the shortest is seventeen 
Sagardpamas. (166) 

In the seventh hell the longest duration of their 
life is thirty-three Sagardpamas; the shortest is 
twenty- two Sagardpamas. (167) 

The length of the life of denizens of hell is also 
that of their continuance in the same kind of body, 
with regard both to the longest and shortest duration 
of it. (168) 

Verses 169, 170 = 83, 84. (Substitute, denizens of 
hell.) 

b. The animals which possess five organs of sense 
are of two kinds, those which originate by gene- 

1 It will be seen that the longest duration of life in each hell is 
always equal to the shortest in the preceding one. 
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ratio aequivoca 1 , and those which are born from 
the womb. (171) 

Either of them are again of three kinds: 1. aquatic, 
2. terrestrial, and 3. aerial animals. Learn from me 
their subdivision. (172) 

1. Fishes, tortoises, crocodiles, Makaras, and 
Gangetic porpoises are the five kinds of aquatic 
animals. (173) 

174, 175 = 159, 160. 

The longest duration of the life of aquatic animals 
is one Krore of former years 2 ; the shortest is less 
than one muhurta. (176) 

The longest duration of the aquatic animals' 
continuance in the (same kind of body) is from two 
to nine s Krores of former years. (177) 

178 = 83. 

2. Quadrupeds and reptiles are the two kinds of 
terrestrial animals. The quadrupeds are of four 
kinds; listen to my description of them : (179) 

(1) Solidungular animals, as horses, &c. ; 

(2) Biungular animals, as cows, &c. ; 

(3) Multiungular animals, as elephants, &c. ; 

(4) Animals having toes with nails, as lions, 
&c. (180) 

The reptiles are of two kinds: 1. those which 
walk on their arms, as lizards, &c, and 2. those 
which move on their breast, as snakes, &c. Both 
are again of many kinds. (181) 

1 SammuriAima. They grow by assimilating the materials 
in their surrounding. According to a second explanation, their 
internal organ does not fully develop. 

* See page 16, note 1. 

* This is, according to the AvaMri, the meaning of puhuttaw 
prithaktvam. 
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182, 183 = 159, l60. 

The longest duration of the life of terrestrial 
animals is three Paly6pamis; the shortest is less 
than one muhurta, (184) 

The longest duration of the terrestrial animals' 
continuance in the (same kind of) body is three 
Paly6pamas plus from two to nine Krores of former 
years ; the shortest is less than one muhurta. (185) 

186 = 83. 

3. Winged animals are of four kinds: those 
with membranous wings 1 , those with feathered 
wings, those with wings in the shape of a box 2 , and 
those (which sit on) outspread wings 3 . (187) 

188, 189= 159, 160. 

The longest duration of the life of aerial animals 
is an Asa/»khy£ya-part of a Palydpama 4 ; the short- 
est is less than one muhurta. (190) 

The longest duration (of the aerial animals' 
continuance in the same kind of body) is an 
Asa/#khyeya-part of a Paly6pama plus from two 
to nine Krores of former years ; the shortest is less 
than one muhurta. (191) 

192, 193 = 159. 160. 

c. Men are of two kinds ; listen to my description 
of them: men originating by gene ratio aequivoca 6 , 
and men born from the womb. (194) 

Those who are born from the womb are of three 

1 E.g. the £arma£a/akas or bats. 

* Samudga. These interesting birds are said to live outside 
the Mdnushottara, or world inhabited by men. 

' The comm. do not tell us what kind of birds is intended. 

4 The comm. do not explain this expression; the meaning, 
therefore, is doubtful. I give a literal translation of it in this and 
the next verse. 

* See page 223, note 1, on verse 171. 
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kinds : those living in the Karmabhumi l , those 
living in the Akarmabhumi, and those living on the 
minor continents 2 . (195) 

They have, in the same order, fifteen 3 , thirty 4 , 
and twenty-eight subdivisions. These are the 
numbers handed down. (196) 

Men originating by generatio aequivoca are 
of as many kinds. They all live but in a part of 
the world. (197) 

Verses 198-202 = 183-186. (Substitute, 'men' 
for ' terrestrial animals.') 

d. Gods are of four kinds ; listen to my descrip- 
tion of them: 1. Bhaumeyikas; 2. Vyantaras ; 
3. <7y6tishkas ; 4. Vaimanikas. (203) 

There are ten kinds of Bhavanavasins ( = Bhau- 
meyikas), eight of those who live in woods ( = Vyan- 
taras), five of Gydtishkas, and two of Vaimani- 
kas. (204) 

1. The Bhavanavasins are: the Asura-, Naga-, 
Suvar«a-, Vidyut-, Agni-, Dvlpa-, Udadhi-, Vata-, 
and Gha«ika-(Kumaras 6 ). (205) 

2. The eight kinds of Vyantaras are: PLraias, 



1 Concerning Karmabhumi, see part i, p. 195, note 1. The Ava- 
iuri places the Akarmabhumi first, but the next verse proves that 
it originally stood in the second place. 

4 These are seven groups of islands situated off the eastern and 
western ends of the Himalaya, which are inhabited by fabulous 
races. 

3 According to the AvaMri, there are five kinds in Bharata, five 
in Airavata, and five in Videlia. 

4 Viz. five in each of the six Akarmabhumis : Haimavata, Hari- 
varsha, Hairawyavata, Devakuru, and Uttarakuru. 

5 According to the commentaries the word kumara is to be 
supplied after each of the ten names. 

[45] Q 
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Bhutas, Yakshas, Rakshasas, Kinnaras, Kimpurushas, 
Mah6ragas, and Gandharvas. (206) 

3. The moons, the suns, the Nakshatras, the planets, 
and the hosts of stars are the fivefold dwellings of 
the ^ydtishkas. (207) 

4. The Vaimanika gods are of two kinds: 
a', those who are born in the heavenly Kalpas, and 
It. those who are born in the regions above 
them 1 . (208) 

a. The former are of twelve kinds : those who 
live in (the following Kalpas, after which they are 
named) : Saudharma, l^ana, Sanatkumara, Mahendra, 
Brahmal6ka, and Lantaka ; (209) 

Mahlmkla, Sahasrara, Anata, Prawata 2 , Ara«a, 
and A^yuta. These are the gods who are born in 
Kalpas. (210) 

b'. The gods who are born in the regions above 
the Kalpas are of two kinds : a. the Graiveyakas 8 , 
and ft. the Anuttaras 4 . The Graiveyakas are of 
nine kinds. (211) 

a. The lowest of the lowest, the middle of the 
lowest, the highest of the lowest, the lowest of 
the middle ; (212) 

The middle of the middle, the highest of the 
middle, the lowest of the highest, the middle of 
the highest; (213) 

The highest of the highest These are the Grai- 
v£yaka gods. 

1 They are termed Kalp6paga and Kalpatfta. 

* I am not sure that these are the correct Sanskrit forms of the 
two last Kalpas ; the original has Aaaya and Paxaya. 

* I.e. those who live on the neck (griva), i.e. on the upper part 
of the universe. 

* I.e. those above whom there dwell no other gods. 
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ff. The Vifayas, the Vai^ayantas, the 6ayantas, 
the Apara^itas (214) 

And the Sarvarthasiddhas : these are the five 
kinds of Anuttara gods. 

These and others besides are the many kinds of 
Vaimanika gods. (2 1 5-2 1 7 = 159— 1 60) 

The longest duration of the life of the Bhau- 
mdyika gods is somewhat more than a Sagardpama, 
the smallest ten thousand years. (218) 

The longest duration of the life of the Vyantaras 
is one Palydpama, the shortest is ten thousand 
years. (219) 

The longest duration of the life of the Gydtishkas 
is one Palydpama plus one hundred thousand years, 
the shortest is the eighth part of a Palydpama. (220) 

The longest duration of life in the Saudharma- 
kalpa is two Sagardpamas, the shortest is one 
Palydpama. (221) 

(In the same way (a) the longest, and (6) the 
shortest duration of life in the remaining Kalpas 
and heavenly regions is given in the original. I give 
in the sequel the substance only of each verse.) 

In liana Kalpa (a) is somewhat more than a 
Sagardpama, (6) somewhat more than a Palyd- 
pama. (222) 

In Sanatkumira Kalpa (a) is seven, (6) two 
Sagardpamas. (223) 

In MAh£ndra Kalpa (a) is somewhat more than 
seven Sagardpamas, (6) somewhat more than 
two. (224) 

In Brahmaldka Kalpa (a) is ten Sagardpamas, 
(6) seven. (225) 

In Lantaka Kalpa (a) is fourteen Sagardpamas, 
(6) ten. (226) 

Q2 
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In Mahasukla Kalpa(«) is seventeen Sagardpamas, 
(6) fourteen 1 . (227) 

In Sahasrara Kalpa (a) is eighteen Sagardpamas, 
(d) seventeen. (228) 

In Anata Kalpa (a) is nineteen Sagardpamas, 
(6) eighteen. (229) 

In Pra«ata Kalpa (a) is twenty Sagardpamas, 
(d) nineteen. (230) 

In Ara«a Kalpa (a) is twenty-one Sagardpamas, 
(6) twenty. (231) 

In A^yuta Kalpa (a) is twenty-two Sagardpamas, 
(<5) twenty-one. (232) 

In the first (Graivdyika region) (a) is twenty-three 
Sagardpamas, (6) twenty-two. (233) 

In the second (Graivdyika region) (a) is twenty- 
four Sagardpamas, (d) twenty-three. (234) 

In the third (Graivdyika region) (a) is twenty-five 
Sagardpamas, (6) twenty-four. (235) 

In the fourth (Graivdyika region) (a) is twenty-six 
Sagardpamas, (6) twenty-five. (236) 

In the fifth (Graivdyika region) (a) is twenty-seven 
Sagardpamas, (6) twenty-six. (237) 

In the sixth (Graiveyika region) (a) is twenty- 
eight Sagardpamas, (6) twenty-seven. (238) 

In the seventh (Graiveyika region) (a) is twenty- 
nine Sagardpamas, (d) twenty-eight. (239) 

In the eighth (Graiveyika region) (a) is thirty 
Sagardpamas, (6) twenty-nine. (240) 

In the ninth (Graiveyika region) (a) is thirty-one 
Sagardpamas, (6) thirty. (241) 

In the four heavens (of the Anuttara gods), be- 



1 From this verse to verse 241 the length of life increases by 
one SSgaropama in each following class of gods. 
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ginning with Vifaya 1 , (a) is thirty-three Sagard- 
pamas, (6) thirty-one. (242) 

In the great Vimana Sarvartha(siddha) there is 
no difference between the longest and shortest 
duration of life, but it is always thirty-three Sagaro- 
pamas. (243) 

The longest and shortest duration of the gods' 
(continuance in the same kind of) body is equal to 
that which has been given for their life. (244, 245*, 
246=159, 160) 

We have described the Living Beings, the worldly 
and the perfected ones, and we have described the 
Lifeless Things, those possessing form and those 
without form. (247) 

Having thus learned (the nature of) living beings 
and lifeless things which is in accordance with the 
principles of reasoning 3 , and believing in it, a sage 
should delight in self-control. (248) 

After having lived as a 3rama«a many years, 
a sage should mortify himself 4 by the following 
religious exercises. (249) 

The longest duration of the mortification is twelve 
years; the middle, one year; and the shortest, six 
months. (250) 

1 Viz. Vi^aya, Vai^ayanta, £ayanta, and Apara^ita. 

8 Two MSS. (A and D) insert after verses 245 the following two 
verses: The longest interval between a Graiveyika's leaving his 
rank in Anata, &c, and being again born to it, is an endless time, 
the shortest is from two to nine years. In the case of Anuttara 
gods the longest interval is a Sagardpama plus one Samkhyeya, the 
shortest is from two to nine years. 

' Naya. 

* The last self-mortification, sawlekhana, which is to end 
with death, is intended here. Some details about it will be found 
in part i, p. 74 *. 
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In the first four years he should abstain from 
dressed food 1 , in the second four years he should 
keep various fasts. (251) 

During two years he should eat Aiamla 2 at the 
end of every second fast ; in the following half year 
he should keep not too long fasts. (252) 

In the second half of the year he should keep 
long fasts. During the whole year he should eat 
but small portions of A^amla 2 . (253) 

During the (last) year a sage should make the 
ends of two consecutive fasts meet 3 , and should 
break his fast after half a month or a whole month, 
(till he dies). (254) 

The following (Bhavanas), Kandarpa-, Abhiy6- 
gika-, Kilvisha-, M6ha-, and Asuratva-(Bhavanas 4 ), 
will lead to evil ways (i. e. bad births) ; they are 
obnoxious at the time of death. (255) 

Those souls who cherish heretical opinions, commit 
sins, and kill living beings, will not reach Bddhi at 
the time of death. (256) 

Those souls who cherish orthodox opinions, do 
not commit sins, and are enveloped in white L&yya, 
will reach B6dhi at the time of death. (257) 



1 Vigat-ni^uhawa. The meaning is that at the end of his 
fasts a monk should eat aHmla, nirvikr/tika, &c. In the Ava^uri 
a verse from the NLrithaMrni is quoted, which gives the same rule 
for the second four years. 

1 Ayama= aHmla. Is this the same thing as the aydmaga 
= a£amaka mentioned XV, 13? See above, p. 72, note 2. 

* K6</isahiyam dyamam = kd/isahitam aHmlam. The 
commentators give two explanations of this phrase : (1) Having 
fasted one day, one should take a^amla on the next day ; (2) one 
should on the second day continue to abstain from a&mla. 

* The definition of these technical terms is given below, verses 
262 ff. 
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Those souls who cherish heretical opinions, com- 
mit sins, and are enveloped in black Le\yyi, will not 
reach Bddhi at the time of death. (258) 

Those who love the creed of the <7inas and 
piously practise it, will be pure and free from the 
soil (of passions), and will (in due time) get out of 
the Circle of Births, (259) 

The miserable men who do not know the creed 
of the G'mzs, will many times commit unholy suicide 
and die against their will. (260) 

Those who are well versed in the sacred lore and 
possess much knowledge, who awaken piety (in 
others) and appreciate their good qualities, are for 
this very reason worthy to hear the doctrine of 
salvation 1 . (261) 

. He who by ribaldry and buffoonery, by his comical 
habits and appearance, by jests and words amuses 
other people, realises the Kandarpa-Bhavana. (262) 

Those who practise spells and besmear their body 
with ashes for the sake of pleasure, amusement, 
or power, realise the Abhiy6gika-Bhavana 2 . (263) 

The deceitful man who reviles the sacred lore, the 
Kevalins, the teacher of the Law, the Sangha, and 
the monks, realises the Kilvishika-Bhavana. (264) 

He who is continuously angry, and who puts his 
faith in prognostics, realises the Asuratva-Bha- 
vani. (265) 

Those who use weapons, eat poison, throw them- 

1 A16kan£ = * ramanaphalam. The Ava^uri renders the last 
phrase: 'They are able to bring about the salvation of others.' 
The original, however, has sdum, ' to hear.' 

2 The Abhiy6gidfivas are genii who serve the gods. This 
Bhdvani leads to being born as an Abhiydgideva ; the next two 
Bhavanas, as a Kilvishad6va and an Asura. 
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selves into fire or water, and use things not pre- 
scribed by the rules of good conduct, are liable to 
be born and to die again and again. (Such persons 
realise the M6ha-Bhavana.) (266) 

The enlightened and liberated GTJatr/^putra) has 
thus delivered Thirty-six Lectures of the Uttara- 
dhyayana 1 , which the pious 2 approve of. (267) 

1 UttaragyAae" in the original. The commentators give uttara 
here the meaning pradhana,' best, prominent.' The same explana- 
tion is given by the scholiast on the Nandf (Weber, Sacred Litera- 
ture of the Jains, p. 1 24). Perhaps the name refers to the tradition 
that Mahavtra recited at the time of his death the thirty-six 
apu/Ma-vagara«iiw, which are identified by one commentator 
of the Kalpa Sutra (Lives of the Ginas, § 147) with the Uttara - 
dhyayana; for uttara also means 'last.' 

1 Bhavasiddhiya=bhavasiddhika, explained by bhavya. 
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FIRST BOOK 1 . 
FIRST LECTURE, 

CALLED 

the doctrine 2 . 

First Chapter. 

One should know what causes the bondage of 
Soul, and knowing (it) one should remove 3 it. 

(Gambusvamin asked Sudharman) : 

What causes the bondage (of Soul) according to 
Mahavlra ? and what must one know in order to 
remove it ? (i) 

(Sudharman answered) : 

He who owns even a small property in living or 
lifeless things*, or consents to others holding it, will 
not be delivered from misery. (2) 

1 .Srutaskandha. Its Sanskrit title mentioned by .Silanka is 
G&thishd</afaka, i.e. the book whose Sixteenth Lecture is 
called Gatha. It is mentioned in the UttarSdhyayana XXXI, 13 
by the name of the sixteen Gathas; see above, p. 182. 

1 Samaya. This title is not found in MSS. at the end of the 
lecture, but it is given by the author of the Niryukti (verse 29). 
The subject of this lecture is more fully treated in §§ 15-33 °f tne 
First Lecture of the Second Book. 

3 TiuttiggL The commentators translate this word tr6/ayfit, 
but the true Sanskrit original is ativartfita, as is evident from the 
form atiu//anti in I, 2, 22. 

4 Living and lifeless things as we understand these words, not 
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If a man kills living beings, or causes other men 
to kill them, or consents to their killing them, his 
iniquity will go on increasing. (3) 

A sinner who makes the interests of his kinsmen 1 
and companions his own, will suffer much ; for the 
number of those whose interest he takes to heart 
constantly increases. (4) 

All this, his wealth and his nearest relations, 
cannot protect him (from future misery) ; knowing 
(this) and (the value of) life, he will get rid of 
Karman. (5) 

Some men 2 , 5rama«as and Brahmawas, who ignore 
and deny these true words 3 , adhere (to their own 
tenets), and are given to pleasures. (6) 

Some 4 profess (the exclusive belief in) the five 
gross elements : earth, water, fire, wind, and air. (7) 

' These five gross elements (are the original causes 
of things), from them arises another (thing, viz. 
atman)*; for on the dissolution of the (five elements) 
living beings cease to exist. (8) 

as the Gainas do. The original has: iittamantam a£ittam va, 
beings possessed of intellect, and things without intellect. The 
latter are, according to (7aina notions, living beings ^Jva as well 
as inanimate matter. 

1 Literally, those in whose family he is born. Silanka, the 
author of the oldest Tiki on the Sutraknianga, names the 
Rash/raku/as or Ra/>4ors in order to illustrate what is meant by 
' family.' 

8 According to £ilahka the Bauddhas, Barhaspatyas, and others 
are intended. 

8 Grantha, passage in a book. The verses 2-5 are intended. 

' They are the Nastikas or Aarvakas. 

• In other words: the Atman is produced by the elements. 
But there is, it would seem, but one Atman, for in verses 11, 12, we 
have another heretical philosophy which acknowledged a plurality 
of transient atmans. 
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4 And as the Earth, though it is but one pile, pre- 
sents many forms, so the intelligent (principle, viz. 
the atman) appears under various forms as the 
universe 1 .' (9) 

Thus say some fools. (But how can they explain 
on their theory that) the man engaging in under- 
takings, who has committed a sin, will himself suffer 
severe pain 2 ? (10) 

' Everybody, fool or sage, has an individual soul. 
These souls exist (as long as the body), but after 
death they are no more ; there are no souls which 
are born again. (11) 

' There is neither virtue nor vice, there is no world 
beyond ; on the dissolution of the body the individual 
ceases to be.' (12) 

' When a man acts or causes another to act, it is 
not his soul (atman) which acts or causes to act V 
Thus they (viz. the adherents of the Sankhya philo- 
sophy) boldly proclaim. (13) 

How can those who hold such opinions explain 
(the variety of existence in) the world ? They go 
from darkness to utter darkness, being fools and 
engaged in works. (14) 

Some * say that there are five elements and that 

1 This is the doctrine of the VSdantins. 

* If there were but one atman common to all men, the fruit 
of works done by one man might accrue to another. For the 
atman is the substratum of merit and demerit. 

5 Though there is no doubt about the meaning of this passage, 
still the construction is so elliptic that I may have failed to 
understand the connection of the parts of the sentence. 

* This is the opinion expressed by .ffaraka and in the early 
law-books, see Professor Jolly's paper in the Transactions of the 
Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, vol. i, p. 456. .Sllahka 
ascribes it to the Sankhyas and 5aivadhikirins. 
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the soul is a sixth (substance), but they contend that 
the soul and the world (i.e. the five elements) are 
eternal. (15) 

'These (six substances) do not perish neither (with- 
out nor with a cause); the non-existent does not come 
into existence, but all things are eternal by their 
very nature V (16) 

Some fools 2 say that there are five skandhas of 
momentary existence. They do not admit that (the 
soul) is different from, nor identical 8 with (the 
elements), that it is produced from a cause (i.e. 
the elements), nor that it is without a cause (i.e. that 
it is eternal). (17) 

The (7a«ayas * say that there are four elements : 
earth, water, fire, and wind, which combined form 
the body (or soul ?). (18) 

(All these heretics say) : ' Those who dwell in 
houses, in woods, or on hills, will be delivered from 
all misery if they adopt our creed.' (19) 

1 Niyatibhavam igaya. Niyati is explained by nityabhava. 

* Viz. the Bauddhas. The five skandhas are explained in the 
commentary as follows: 1. rupaskandha, or substances and 
their qualities; 2. vSdanaskandha, feelings, as pleasure and pain; 

3. vi^flanaskandha, perceptions of the qualities of things; 

4. sam^daskandha, perception and knowledge of things; 5. saw- 
skaraskandha, merit and demerit. 

8 Identical, i.e. a product of the elements as the A'arvakas 
maintain. 

4 Ga»aya, which is explained in the Dipiki by ^ftanaka = 
pa«<fitammanya, denotes the Bauddhas. I think that the word 
may be derived from yana ' vehicle,' which the Buddhist used 
to designate the two sections of the church, viz. the Hinayana 
and Mahayana schools. The commentator quotes a various 
reading: avarfi for^-awaya, and explains it as referring to another 
sect of Bauddhas than those spoken of in the preceding verse. 
Silanka comments on the reading aware" first, and then on 
ginaya. 
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But they do not cross the Flood of Life, who, 
ignoring the true relation of things, and not 
versed in the true Law, hold the above heretical 
opinions. (20) 

They do not reach the end of the Sawsara, who, 
ignoring, &c. (21) 

They do not reach the end of transmigration, 
who, &c. (22) 

They do not put an end to birth, who, &c. (23) 
They do not put an end to misery, who, &c. (24) 
They do not put an end to death, who, &c. (25) 
They will again and again experience manifold 
pains in this ring 1 of the earth, which is full of death, 
disease, and old age. (26) 

The highest Gina, Mahavtra the <7»atr?putra, has 
said that they will undergo births without number, 
being placed in all sorts of existences. (27) 
Thus I say. 

Second Chapter. 

Again some 2 say: ' It is proved that there are 
individual souls ; they experience pleasure and pain; 
and (on dying) they lose their state of life. (1) 

' But misery (and pleasure) is not caused by (the 
souls) themselves ; how could it be caused by other 
(agents, as time, &c.) ? Pleasure and misery, final 
beatitude 8 and temporal (pleasure and pain) are not 

1 Aakravala. 

* They are the fatalists whose peculiar opinions are stated 
in verses 2 and 3. 

* S6hiyaw = saiddhikam, i.e. m6kshe* bhavaw sukham. 
Another explanation of the commentator makes saiddhika those 
pleasures which depend on external causes, as wreaths, sandal, &c, 
and asaiddhika the pleasures of the mind. 
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caused by (the souls) themselves, nor by others ; 
but the individual souls experience them ; it is the 
lot assigned them by destiny.' This is what they 
(i.e. the fatalists) say. (2, 3) 

Those who proclaim these opinions, are fools who 
fancy themselves learned ; they have no knowledge, 
and do not understand that things depend partly on 
fate, and partly on human exertion \ (4) 

Thus (say) some heretics 2 ; they are very bold 
men ; if they act up to their principles, they will 
never be delivered from misery. (5) 

As the swift deer who are destitute of protection, 
are frightened where there is no danger, and not 
frightened where there is danger ; (6) 

(As) they dread safe places, but do not dread 
traps ; they are bewildered by ignorance and fear, 
and run hither and thither ; (7) 

If they did jump over the noose or pass under it, 
they would escape from the snare ; but the stupid 
animal does not notice 8 it ; (8) 

The unhappy animal, being of a weak intellect, 
runs into the dangerous (place), is caught in the 
snare, &c, and is killed there ; (9) 

So some unworthy »Srama»as who hold wrong 
doctrines are afraid of what is free from danger, 
and are not afraid of real dangers. (10) 

The fools dread the preaching of the Law, but 



1 To render niyataniyataw. 

1 Pasattha, usually translated parxvastha 'outsider,' those who 
do not acknowledge true arguments; another rendering is pa jastha 
' held in bondage.' 

' Dehati = pajyati. The form dekkhati occurs in the 
Prakrit of plays. 
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they do not dread works, being without discernment 
and knowledge, (n) 

Shaking off greed \ pride 2 , deceit 8 , and wrath 4 , 
one becomes free from Karman. This is a subject 
(which an ignorant man, like) a brute animal, does 
not attend to. (12) 

The unworthy heretics who do not acknowledge 
this, will incur death an endless number of times, 
like deer caught in a snare. (13) 

All Brahma«as and *Srama»as contend that they 
possess the knowledge (of the truth), but the creatures 
in the whole world do not know anything. (14) 

As a Mle^^a 6 repeats what an Arya has said, but 
does not understand the meaning, merely repeating 
his words, so the ignorant, though pretending to 
possess knowledge, do not know the truth, just as 
an uninstructed Mle^^a. (15, 16) 

The speculations of the Agnostics cannot lead 
to knowledge; they cannot reach the truth by 
themselves, still less teach it to other men. (17) 

As when a man in a wood who does not know it, 
follows a guide who also does not know it, both 
being unacquainted (with the place), come to great 
trouble; (18) 

As when one blind man is the guide of another, the 
man walks a great distance, loses his way, or follows 
a wrong way; (19) 

Thus some who search after salvation and pretend 



1 Savvappaga = sarv&tmaka, ldbfaa. 

* Viukkassa = vyutkarsha, mana. 

' Numa = miyi. * Appattiya = krddha. 

• It is worthy of note that the MlgiMas here are represented 
as not understanding the language of the Aryas. 

[45] R 
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to practise the (true) Law, follow the false Law and 
do not arrive at the thoroughly right (thing, viz. 
self-control). (20) 

Thus some (wrong philosophers) do not apply to 
others for arguments, but they continue to err because 
they believe their own arguments to be right 1 . (21) 

Thus arguing according to their light, and ignorant 
about what is right and wrong, they do not get out 
of misery as birds do not get out of their cage. (22) 

They praise their own creed and blame that of 
their opponents, but those who act in this respect 
the part of philosophers, will be kept confined in the 
Circle of Births 2 . (23) 

There is the doctrine of the Kriyavadins 8 , which 
has been previously explained; it augments the 
misery of worldly existence of those who do not 
well consider the nature of acts. (24) 

* He who intends (to kill) a living being but does 
not do it by (an act of) his body, and he who un- 
knowingly kills one, both are affected by that act 
through a slight contact (with it) only, but the demerit 
(in their case) is not fully developed 4 .' (25) 

1 The last part of the verse might also be translated : ' because 
these fools believe the subject to be cleared up (ma^u) by their 
own arguments.' 

s There is a play on the words viussanti and viussiyl, in 
the last line of this verse viussanti is a denominative verb from 
viusa=vidv£n, and is translated vidvan iva" £arati. Viussiya 
=vi + ut + *rita. 

* See above, p. 83. .Sflanka defines the KriyavSdins here as 
men who contend that the principal means of reaching Mdksha 
is £aityakarma, the construction of sanctuaries. 

* An intentional killing of a living being must actually take 
place in order to induce the Karrnan on the soul. If one of the 
essential conditions which constitute the guilt of slaughter (hi rasa), 
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' There are three ways of committing sins : by 
one's own activity, by commission, by approval (of 
the deed). (26) 

' These are the three ways of committing sins. 
Thus by purity of the heart one reaches Nirv4#a. (27) 

'A layman may kill his son (during a famine) and 
eat him ; a wise (monk) who partakes of the meat, 
will not be defiled by the sin 1 .' (28) 

The mind of those who sin in thoughts is not 
pure ; they are wrong, they do not conduct themselves 
carefully 2 . (29) 

Men attached to pleasure, who think that the 
above-mentioned doctrines will save them, commit 
sins. (30) 

As a blind-born man getting into a leaky boat, 
wants to reach the shore, but is drowned during the 
passage 3 , so some unworthy, heretical .5rama»as wish 
to get beyond the Circle of Births, but they are 
whirled round in it. (31, 32) 

Thus I say. 

Third Chapter. 

If a monk should eat forbidden food which a pious 
(layman) has prepared for some guest, and which food 
has been mixed up with even thousand (times more 



is wanting the Karman is still produced; however, it does not take 
a firm hold of the soul, but merely ' touches' it. This is of course 
the opinion of the Kriyavadins. 

1 According to .STlahka the father too would not be guilty ; but 
this interpretation is against good sense and grammar. 

1 This is the answer of the Siddhantin to the foregoing pro- 
positions. 

* The same verse recurs below, I, 11, 30. 

R 2 
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pure food) 1 , he would be neither monk nor lay- 
man, (i) 

5rama«as who do not comprehend this and do not 
know what is dangerous, who care for the pleasures 
of the moment only, will suffer death an endless 
number of times, like big 2 fishes who when the 
water rises are by the water (deposited) on dry land 
and are killed (there), poor things, by hungry dAankas 
and herons. (2-4) 

We hear also of another error of some (philo- 
sophers) : some say that the world has been created 
(or is governed) 8 by the gods, others, by Brahman. (5) 

Some * say that it has been created by the l^vara, 
others that it was produced ' from chaos, &c, this 
world with living beings and lifeless things, with its 
variety of pleasure and pain. (6) 

The great Htshi 6 said, that the world has been 
created by Svayambhu ; Mara originated Maya, 
therefore the world (appears to be) uneternal. (7) 

Some Brahmawas and •Sramawas say that the 

1 This might also be translated: ' though the food passes through 
the hands of a thousand men before he accepts it.' 

* VSsSliya = vaijdlika. The commentators offer three 
explanations of this word, (1) marine, vualaA samudras tatra- 
bhav&A; (2) belonging to the genus called vijala; (3) big, 
vi;ala. 

9 D6vautte\ This is either dSvair uptaA, sown, i.e. produced 
by the gods, or dSvair guptaA, governed by the gods. 

* The adherents of the Ydga and SShkhya philosophy, or the 
theistical and atheistical followers of the latter, are apparently 
meant by • some ' and ' others.' 

' The commentators unfortunately have not preserved the name 
of the great Jtishi ; they identify Svayambhu with Vishnu * or some 
one else.' This Svayambhu, afraid that the earth should become 
overcrowded, called to help Yama, alias Mara, who with the help of 
May£ makes the creatures appear to die. 
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universe was produced from the (primeval) egg, and 
He (Brahman) created the things. These ignorant 
men speak untruth. (8) 

Those who on arguments of their own maintain 
that the world has been created, do not know the 
truth. Nor will (the world) ever perish. (9) 

Know that misery arises from wicked deeds \ How 
can those who do not know the origin (of misery 7 ) 
know its prevention ? (10) 

Some say that the soul (of him who is) pure will 
become free from bad Karman (on reaching beati- 
tude), but that in that state it will again become 
defiled through pleasant excitement or hate. (11) 

(According to them 2 ) he who has lived on earth 
as a restrained monk, will afterwards become free 
from Karman. As clear water which was free from 
defilement becomes again defiled, so (will be the 
soul). (12) 

A wise man should consider that these (heretics) 
do not lead a life of chastity, and that all these 
disputants proclaim their own creed in opposition 
(to the others). (13) 

(Others 8 maintain that) perfection can only be 
reached by their method of religious life, not other- 
wise; and that even before (that time) they have 



1 It is not given us by any of the above-mentioned agents whom 
the opponents believe to have created the world. 

' According to .Sflanka the followers of G6*ala and the Trai- 
rlrikas are meant. The latter are the ffaina followers of the 
Vau&shika philosophy. The Trairlrika .Sakha' was founded by 
A'Aaluka Rdhagupta, see part i, p. 290. The name Trairlrika is 
said to have been given to these philosophers because they admit 
a third state besides those of the bound and of the liberated. 

3 According to .Sflanka the .Saivas and Ekadantfins are meant. 
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their senses under control and possess everything to 
be wished for 1 . (14) 

Some say that they will be perfected and sound. 
On the head of Perfection some men are infatuated 
with their own doctrines. (15) 

But these uncontrolled (men) will whirl round in 
the beginningless (Circle of Births) ; after a Kalpa 
they will rise from their sphere to become the lowest 
of Asuras 2 . (16) 

Thus I say. 

Fourth Chapter. 

These (philosophers) who are vanquished (by 
their passions) cannot help you in cases where a 
sinner perishes 8 ; though having given up their 
former occupations they will give advice in worldly 
matters. (1) 

A wise monk who fully appreciates this, should 
not mix with those (heretics) ; without conceit and 
not attached to them a sage should lead a life equally 
removed (from love and hate). (2) 

Some say that those who own possessions and 
engage in undertakings (may reach perfection) ; but 
a monk should take his refuge to those who neither 
own possessions nor engage in undertakings. (3) 

A wise man should beg food which has been 



1 They acquire the eight siddhis or magical powers. 

* I translate the words think Ssurakivvisiyi according to the 
explanation of the commentary. But they may also mean : from 
the sphere of Asuras and sinners. 

' A various reading first commented upon by .Stldnka is: 
b£l& pa«<fitam3wi»6, being ignorant men who fancy themselves 
learned. 
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prepared (for somebody else), and he should accept 
what is freely given him, without greed and passions; 
he should abstain from overbearing behaviour 1 . (4) 

He should know the talk of people: some say 
things which are the outcome of a wrong understand- 
ing and are but opinions of others repeated. (5) 

' The world is boundless and eternal, it exists 
from eternity and does not perish 2 ; (another) bold 
philosopher 3 says that the world is limited, but 
eternal. (6) 

'Some say that the knowledge (of the highest 
authority) is unlimited ; but the same bold philo- 
sopher says that it is limited in every way *.' (7) 

Some beings have motion, others not ; it depends 
on certain conditions whether they are in the one 
state or in the other. (8) 

(E.g. big creatures) have one form of bodily exist- 
ence and then another 6 . But all are subject to pain ; 
hence they should not be killed. (9) 

This is the quintessence of wisdom : not to kill 
anything. Know this to be the legitimate conclusion 



1 Omawa = apamana. 

2 According to .Silanka the eternity of things means, with these 
philosophers, that one thing always retains the same genus or 
g&ti, e. g. that he who was a man in this life will again be a man 
in the next. 

* According to the commentators Vyasa is intended. The 
doctrine referred to in the text is that of the PurS»as. 

4 The commentators interpret this verse as if not two philo- 
sophical opinions but only one was spoken of. Unlimited 
knowledge is according to them different from omniscience; 
in the second part of the sentence 'limited' refers to the sleep 
of Brahman during which he is unconscious. 

• Men are some time embryos, then young men, then old men. 
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from the principle of the reciprocity with regard to 
non-killing 1 . (10) 

Living (according to the rules of conduct), and 
without greed, one should take care of the highest 
good 2 . 

In walking, in sitting and lying down, and in food 
and drink : with regard to these three points a monk 
should always control himself. 

And he should leave off pride 8 , wrath 4 , deceit 5 , 
and greed 9 . (11, 12) 

Possessing the Samitis and being protected by the 
five Sawvaras, a pious monk should live, till he 
reaches perfection, as a man free from fetters among 
those bound in fetters (viz. the householders). (13) 

Thus I say. 



1 Ahiws&samayara = ahimsisamatam, viz. as you do not 
wish to be killed, so others do not wish to be killed. The last 
part of the sentence might also be translated : know this to be the 
real meaning of the Law (samaya) of ahiwsa. The same verse 
recurs I, n, 10. 

4 Adana, right knowledge, right faith, and right conduct. 

' Ukkasa = utkarsha, mana. 

4 Galawa =^valana, kr6dha. 8 Numa = miyi. 

6 Ma^^attha= madhyastha, ldbha. Compare the similar 
expressions in I, 1, 2, 12, above, p. 241, notes 1-4, and I, 2, 3, 29, 
below, p. 257. 
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SECOND LECTURE 1 , 

CALLED 

the destruction of karman. 

First Chapter. 

(/?z'shabha said to his sons) : 

Acquire perfect knowledge of the Law! why do 
you not study it ? It is difficult to obtain instruction 
in it after this life. The days (that are gone by) 
will never return, nor is it easy a second time to 
obtain human birth, (i) 

See, young and old men, even children in the 
mother's womb die. As a hawk catches a quail, so 
(life) will end when its time is spent 2 . (2) 

1 The name of this lecture, which occurs in its last line, is 
vSy&liya, because, as the author of the Niryukti remarks, it treats 
on vidarika, destruction (of Karman), and because it is composed 
in the Vaitalfya metre. For either word, vaidirika (or rather 
vaidalika, cf. karmavidalana) and vaitaliya may, in ffaina 
PrSkrrt, become vlyaliya or vfitaitya. A play of words was 
apparently intended ; it would have been impossible, if both words 
had not become identical in sound. We may, therefore, conclude 
that the language of the author obeyed the same phonetic laws 
as the Gaina Pr&krri exhibited in our MSS., or in other words, that 
the text has been written down in about the same language in 
which it was originally composed. The name of the Fifteenth 
Lecture leads to the same inference; for it is called ^amatya 
(yamaklya) because each of its verses contains the verbal 
ornament called yamaka, and because it opens with the words 
jam afyaw (yad atltam). 

' One MS. here inserts giv&na g tviyaw, the life of living 
beings. 
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(A man) may suffer for the sake of his parents ; 
he will not easily obtain happiness after this life. 
A pious man should consider these causes of danger 
and cease to act (3) 

For in this world living beings suffer individually 
for their deeds ; for the deed they have done them- 
selves, they obtain (punishment), and will not get 
over it before they have felt it. (4) 

Even gods, Gandharvas, Rakshasas, and Asuras ; 
animals who live on earth, and snakes; kings, 
common people, merchants, and Brahma»as : they 
all must leave their rank and suffer. (5) 

Notwithstanding their pleasures and relations, all 
men must suffer in due time the fruit of their 
works ; as a cocoa-nut detaching itself from its stalk 
(falls down), so (life) will end when its time is 
spent. (6) 

Even a very learned or virtuous man, or a Brah- 
ma«a or an ascetic, will be severely punished for 
his deed when he is given to actions of deceit 1 . (7) 

See, those (heretics) who search for the knowledge 
of truth, but who do not cross the Sa««sara, talk 
only about the highest good (without reaching it). 

How will you understand what is near you and 
what is beyond 2 ? In the meanwhile you suffer for 
your deeds. (8) 

He who walks about naked and lean, he who eats 
only once after a month, if he is filled with deceit, 
will be born an endless number of times. (9) 



1 Abhinfima. 

' According to .Silinka, this world and the next, or domestic 
life and monachism, or the Sawsira and Mdksha are meant by the 
expression ' what is near you and what is beyond.' 
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Man, cease from sins ! For the life of men will 
come to an end 1 . Men who are drowned (in lust, 
as it were), and addicted to pleasure will, for want 
of control, be deluded 2 . (10) 

Exert and control yourself ! For it is not easy to 
walk on ways where there are minutely small animals. 
Follow the commandments which the Arhats have 
well proclaimed 8 . (n) 

Heroes (of faith) who desist (from sins) and exert 
themselves aright, who subdue wrath, fear, &c, will 
never kill living beings ; they desist from sins and 
are entirely happy. (12) 

It is not myself alone who suffers, all creatures in 
the world suffer ; this a wise man * should consider, 
and he should patiently bear (such calamities) as 
befall him, without giving way to his passions. (13) 

As a wall covered with a plastering (of dried cow- 
dung) 6 is by a shock made thin, so (a monk) should 
make his body lean by fasting, &c. He should 



1 Paliyantam. Another explanation of this word, preferred 
by the commentators, is palydpamasya antar: within, i.e. some- 
thing shorter than a Paly6pama\ 

2 Or, acquire Karman which is to result in delusion. 

* According to the commentators : practise (control) according 
to the sdsana (i. e. sutras); this has been well declared by the 
Arhats. 

* Sahie. This word is explained sometimes by svahita, 
intent on his spiritual welfare, sometimes by hitena gffkn&dini 
sahitaA, possessed of knowledge, &c. I translate it ' wise/ and 
derive the word from Sanskrit sahr/daya, the correct Prakrit for 
which would be sahiyae. 

1 Cow-dung is stuck, in the form of flat round cakes, against 
a wall to dry there. When the cakes are dried a little shake 
is sufficient to make them come down, whereby the wall will 
be restored to its original shape and dimensions. 
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abstain from slaughter of living beings. This is the 
Law proclaimed by the Sage. (14) 

As a bird covered with dust removes the grey 
powder by shaking itself, so a worthy and austere 
Brahmawa 1 , who does penance, annihilates his 
Karman. (15) 

Young and old people claim a houseless .Srama«a 
as their own, though he begs according to the Law, 
observes the rules of conduct, and performs austeri- 
ties. People will even cry themselves hoarse, but 
they will not captivate him. (16) 

Whatever they will do to move his pity, however 
they will cry about their son, they will not captivate 
a worthy and virtuous monk or make him return to 
domestic life. (17) 

Though they tempt him with pleasures, and 
though they should bind him and carry him home, if 
he does not care for a (worldly) life, they will not 
captivate him or make' him return to domestic 
life. (18) 

His father and mother, his children and wife who 
claim him, will admonish him : ' See, you are our 
supporter; care not for the next world in order to 
support us.' (19) 

Some people are (foolishly) attached to others, 
and are thereby deluded; the unrighteous make 
them adopt unrighteousness, and they exult in their 
wickedness. (20) 

Therefore a worthy and wise man should be 



1 Mahawa = brahmawa. The commentator derives the word 
from mi and root han I The word is a synonym of muni, with 
which it frequently occurs in the same verse and has then been 
left out in the translation. 
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careful, ceasing from sin and being entirely happy. 
The virtuous heroes of faith (have chosen) the great 
road, the right and certain path to perfection. (21) 

He who has entered the road leading to the 
destruction (of Karman) 1 , who controls his mind, 
speech, and body, who has given up his possessions 
and relations and all undertakings, should walk about 
subduing his senses. (22) 

Second Chapter. 

A sage thinks that he should leave off sins just as 
(a snake) leaves its slough ; and he is not proud of 
his G6tra and other advantages ; or is there any use 
in blaming others? (1) 

A man who insults another will long whirl in the 
Circle of Births ; to blame others is not good. Con- 
sidering this a sage is not conceited. (2) 

He who is independent, and he who is the servant 
of a servant, if they but observe the Vow of Silence 2 , 
they have no reason to be ashamed ; (therefore a 
monk) should behave equally towards all. (3) 

Indifferent and pure with regard to every kind of 
control, a .Srama#a should walk about; he who 
entertains pure thoughts during his whole life, dies 
as a worthy and wise man. (4) 

The sage who sees the far-off (goal, viz. liberation), 
past and future things, will practise indifference, 
though he suffer corporal punishment and be 
beaten. (5) 

Possessing perfect wisdom, a sage always van- 
quishes (his passions) ; he correctly expounds the 

1 Vgyaliya-maggam. * Maunapada. 
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Law ; he never neglects even the smallest (duty) ; he 
is neither angry nor proud. (6) 

A man who controls himself according to (the 
Law), which is praised by many people, and is not 
bound by any worldly ties, who is always pure like 
a lake, proclaims the Law of Ka^yapa. (7) 

Seeing that numerous living beings lead an indi- 
vidual life, and that every one feels (pleasure and 
pain) just as the others, a wise man who observes 
the Vow of Silence, leaves off (injuring them). (8) 

A sage has completely mastered the Law, and 
has ceased to do actions ; but the selfish grieve, they 
will not (thereby) recover their (lost) property 1 . (9) 

Know that it (viz. property) entails pains in this 
world, and very great pains 2 in the next. Who will 
lead a domestic life when he knows that everything 
must perish ? (10) 

One should know (and renounce) the great attach- 
ment (to the world), and respect and honours on 
earth ; (for conceit) is a very thin thorn difficult to 
pull out. A wise man, therefore, should abandon 
worldliness 3 . (11) 

A monk should perform postures (as Kaydtsarga, 
&c.) alone on his seat, and alone on his couch he 
should meditate ; excelling in the performance of 
austerities, guarded in words, and restrained in 
thoughts. (12) 

1 .Sll&ftka quotes a verse which the Nagaiyuniyas insert here ; 
compare part i, p. 32, note 2. 

1 I take duha/nduha for a kind of intensive form of duha. 

9 This is a rather dark verse. •Sllahka, after explaining it, 
quotes the verse as it was read by the Nagar^uniyas, which may 
be rendered thus : Respect and honours are a great obstacle, this 
he should know ; be the thorn small (or) difficult to pull out, a wise 
man should remove it by the (means we are about to describe). 
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An ascetic does not shut the door of a deserted 
house (where he puts up), nor does he open it ; when 
asked he returns no (rude) answer ; he cuts no grass, 
nor does he strew it (on the ground for a couch). (13) 

Where (he is) at sunset, there he calmly (performs 
his duties) ; a sage bears .pleasant and unpleasant 
things, be there insects, or wild beasts, or snakes. (14) 

He bears the three kinds of calamities arising from 
beasts, men, and gods. A great sage will not be 
seized with a shivering, &c.\ when he stays in a 
deserted house. (15) 

He should not fear for his life, nor should he 
desire to be praised (for his courage). Fearful 
things will frighten the mind of a monk who stays in 
a deserted house. (16) 

They say that he who is very well disciplined, 
who protects others, who lives in a place removed 
from other people, who is not frightened by dangers, 
possesses right conduct, &c. (17) 

A monk who uses warm or hot water 2 , who follows 
the Law, and loathes (wrong conduct), will by inter- 
course with bad kings become deficient in his devo- 
tion though he be ever so virtuous. (18) 

When a monk quarrels and uses very bad lan- 
guage, he will suffer great spiritual loss ; therefore 
a wise man should not quarrel. (19) 

He who abstains from cold water 2 , who plans (or 
undertakes) nothing, and has ceased from even the 
smallest actions, who does not eat food out of the dish 
of a householder, possesses right conduct, &c. (20) 

1 Literally, horripilation. By the ' &c.' the other outward signs 
of horror are indicated. 

* It should be kept in mind that Gaina monks are forbidden to 
use cold water, because it is considered to possess life. 
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Though life cannot be prolonged, as the saying is 1 , 
still foolish people sin recklessly; a foolish man is 
filled to the brim (as it were) with sins. Considering 
this a sage is not conceited. (21) 

By self-invented rites common people seek holi- 
ness 2 , they are full of deceit and shrouded (as it 
were) in delusion. But a monk is holy 2 through 
his innocence, he allows no troubles 3 to influence his 
words, (thoughts, and acts). (22) 

As a clever gambler, playing at dice, is not van-r 
quished, since he casts the Krtta, but not Kali, nor? 
Tr6ta, nor DvApara; (23) 

So adopt for your welfare the best and highest 
Law which has been proclaimed in this world by the 
Saviour, as the clever (gambler casts) the Kr/ta, and 
avoids the other casts. (24) 

I have heard that sensual pleasures are said to 
have the strongest hold on men ; but those who 
abstain from them follow the Law of Kasyapa. (25) 

Those who follow the Law that has been pro- 
claimed by GMtrika, the great seer 4 , are virtuous 
and righteous; they confirm each, other in the 
Law. (26) 

Take no heed of the seductive (pleasures), en- 
deavour to shake off delusion. Those who are not 
subdued by the wicked (pleasures), know meditation 
to be their duty*. (27) 

1 Compare Uttaradhyayana IV, r, above p. 18. The same words 
recur below, I, 2, 3, 10, p. 259. 

* Palfiti = praHyati ' Literally, cold and heat. 

* Mahavfra. 

8 Ahitam, literally, has been declared. The commentators 
explain the word as a -hit am, thoroughly good, or atmani 
vyavasthitam, placed in the soul. 
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A monk should not tell stories, nor ask idle ques- 
tions, nor gossip 1 . But, knowing the highest Law, 
he should perform his religious duties, and regard 
nothing his own. (28) 

A monk should not indulge deceit 2 , greed 3 , pride 4 , 
and wrath 8 . Those are virtuous who have arrived at 
the right understanding of these passions, and who 
have well practised control 6 . (29) 

(A monk) should be free from attachment, wise, 
controlling himself, seeking the Law, earnest in the 
performance of austerities, and subduing his senses. 
It is difficult to obtain the soul's benefit. (30) 

Right conduct, &c, which has been taught by the 
(Jwatrzka, the sage who knew everything in the 
whole world, has either not been learned or not 
been truly practised (by creatures now in dis- 
tress). (31) 

Many men who thought this Law to be the highest 
good and conducive to their spiritual welfare, obeyed 
their preceptors, ceased from works, and have crossed 
the great flood (of worldly existence). (32) 

Thus I say. 

Third Chapter. 

If a monk who abstains from actions, suffers pain 
(for acts done) through ignorance, that Karman will 



1 Samprasaraka? 2 .Oanna = maya. 

* Pasamsa = pra^amsa, lobha. 
4 Ukkasa = utkarsha, mana. 

6 Pagasa = prakasa, kr6dha. 

* Dhuya = dhuta. The word preceding this is sug6siyam = 
gushia.m, sgvitam. A various reading is sugAdsiyum, which 
means ' who have well annihilated their Karman (dhuta).' 

[45] S 
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be annihilated through control. The wise reach 
(perfection) getting rid of death. (1) 

Those who resist the seductions 1 are placed on 
a line with those who have crossed the Sa*»sara. 
Therefore look up (at beatitude as the end in view). 
Those (virtuous men) regard pleasures as equal to 
diseases. (2) 

Men of princely rank wear precious things imported 
by merchants ; likened (to these precious things) are 
the excellent great vows together with (the pro- 
hibition of) eating at night. (3) 

Pleasure-seeking men who are greedy and are 
absorbed by amusements, are reckless and like the 
wretched; they do not know that meditation (has 
been enjoined as) a duty. (4) 

As a bullock which is hurt and urged on by the 
driver 2 becomes weak, and at last, when its strength 
is exhausted and it is unable to move, sinks down ; (5) 

So he who knows the pursuit of pleasures, must 
sooner or later give up their enjoyment (lest they 
drag him down 8 ). He who is still surrounded by 
pleasant things 4 , should not love pleasures, whether 
he obtains them, or for some reason or other does 
not obtain them. (6) 

Lest the lot of the wicked should fall to you, 
escape (the influence of the senses), and discipline 
yourself! The wicked will much and strongly grieve, 
groan, and wail. (7) 

1 Vinnavawa = vi^dapana, explained striyaA. 

* Instead of ' driver ' and ' bullock ' we might translate ' hunter * 
and 'deer.' 

* He should not be engrossed by them as the bullock sinks 
down beneath its burden. 

4 To render kamf. 
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See, life in this world (is transient) ; though your life 
lasts a hundred years, you die as a short-lived man ; 
mind that (your) years swiftly pass. Nevertheless 
greedy men are attached to pleasures. (8) 

Those who engage in undertakings, who work 
the perdition of their souls, and who kill (living 
beings), will go to the world of the wicked, to the 
abode of the Asuras for a long time (to dwell 
there). (9) 

Though life cannot be prolonged, as the saying 
is \ still foolish people sin recklessly (thinking) : ' We 
are only concerned with the present time ; who has 
seen the next world and returned thence ?' (10) 

Believe in the words of him who sees (everything), 
you who are blind, as it were, you whose sight is 
blinded, ah, whose sight is obstructed by your works 
which result in delusion! (11) 

The unhappy again and again suffer from delusion; 
therefore have done with praise and honours ! A 
wise ascetic should consider that living beings are 
like himself (as regards love of life, aversion to 
pain, &c). (12) 

The man also who still lives in the house, should, 
in accordance with his creed 2 , be merciful to living 
beings ; we are bidden to be fair and equal with all ; 
(thereby even a householder) goes to the world of 
the gods. (13) 

Being instructed in the creed of the Lord, exert 
yourself in the truth (i.e. in control) ! A monk who 
has thoroughly subdued his selfishness should collect 
pure alms. (14) 

Knowing the truth, one should live up to it, 

1 Compare p. 256, note 1. * Anupfirvya. 

S 2 
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seeking the Law, earnest in the performance of 
austerities, possessing the Guptis, being accomplished, 
one should always exert oneself, intent on the 
soul's benefit, and desiring the highest good (viz. 
liberation). (15) 

The fool thinks that his wealth, cattle, and rela- 
tions will save him ; they him, or he them. But 
they are no help, no protection. (16) 

When calamity befalls him, or the end of his 
life draws near, he must go and come alone ; 
the wise believe that there is nothing to protect 
him. (17) 

All living beings owe their present form of exis- 
tence to their own Karman ; timid, wicked, suffering 
latent misery, they err about (in the Circle of Births), 
subject to birth, old age, and death. (18) 

He should know that the present time is the best 
opportunity to mend, and that an awakening is 
difficult to obtain. A wise man should be aware of 
this '. The (first) G'ma. 2 has said this, and so the 
remaining ones (will) say it. (19) 

ye monks, the virtuous ((Jinas) that have been 
and will be, the followers of the Law of K&ryapa 3 , 
they all have commended these virtues. (20) 

Do not kill living beings in the threefold way 4 , 
being intent on your spiritual welfare and abstaining 
from sins. In this way numberless men have reached 

1 A various reading mentioned in the commentary is ahiy&safi, 
' he should bear (all troubles).' 

* The whole lecture is put by the commentators in the mouth 
of i?/'shabha. 

' The first and last Tinhakaras belonged to the Kiryapa G6tra. 

* I. e. by your own acts, by order, and by assent ; or by 
thoughts, words, and acts. 
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perfection, and others, who live now, and who are to 
come, (will reach it). (21) 

Thus spoke the Arhat (Jwatr/putra, the reverend, 
famous native of Valyall 1 , who possessed the highest 
knowledge and the highest faith, who possessed 
(simultaneously) the highest knowledge and faith. 

Thus I say. 



THIRD LECTURE, 

CALLED 

the knowledge of troubles 2 . 

First Chapter. 

A man believes himself a hero as long as he does 
not behold the foe, as did .Suupala (before he beheld) 
the valorously-fighting, great warrior 8 . (1) 

They go forward to the head of the battle; but 
when the fight has begun the mother will not recog- 
nise her son, and he will be mangled by his foe. (2) 

So a novice, who as yet has not suffered pains and 
is not yet used to a mendicant's life, believes himself 
a hero till he practises austerities *. (3) 

1 See my remarks in part i, Introduction, p. xi. This passage 
in prose appended to the metrical text seems to contradict the 
supposition of the commentators that the whole lecture was pro- 
nounced by &'shabha. 

* Compare Uttaradhyayana II, above, p. 9 ff. 

* Viz. Krz'sh/ia. Kr/'shwa's victory over Suupala is told in the 
Mahabharata, Sabhaparvan, .SIrupalavadha (eighth parvan). It 
forms the subject of Magha's famous poem -SIrupalavadha. 

4 Luham = ruksham, i.e. samyamam, control. 
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When during the winter they suffer from cold and 
draughts, the weak become disheartened like Kshat- 
triyas who have lost their kingdom. (4) 

When they suffer from the heat of summer, sad 
and thirsty, the weak become disheartened like fish 
in shallow water. (5) 

It is painful never to take anything but what is 
freely given, and begging is a hard task. Common 
people say that (men become monks) because they 
will not work and are wretched. (6) 

Weak men who are unable (to bear) these insults 
in villages or towns, become disheartened like 
cowards in the battle. (7) 

Perchance a snarling dog will bite a hungry monk ; 
in that case the weak will become disheartened like 
animals burnt by fire. (8) 

Some who hate (the monks), revile them : ' Those 
who lead such a (miserable) life (as monks do), atone 
but (for their sins in a former life).' (9) 

Some call them names, as ' naked, lowest of 
beggars, baldhead, scabby, filthy, nasty.' (10) 

Those who behave in this way and do not know 
better, go from darkness to utter darkness, being 
fools and shrouded in delusion \ (1 1) 

When bitten by flies and gnats, and unable (to 
bear) the pricking of grass, (they will begin to doubt), 
' I have not seen the next world, all may end with 
death 2 !' (12) 

Some weak men who suffer from the plucking out 
of the hair, and who are unable to preserve their 
chastity, will become disheartened like fish transfixed 
by a spear 8 . (13) 

1 Compare I, 1, 1, 14. * Compare I, 3, 3, 6. 

8 Kfitana, perhaps 'caught with the hook.' 
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Some low people who lead a life of iniquity, and 
entertain heretical opinions, being subject to love 
and hatred, injure a monk. (14) 

Some fools in outlying countries take a pious monk 
for a spy or a thief, bind him, and insult him with 
angry words. (15) 

A weak monk being hurt with a stick or a fist 
or a fruit, remembers his (kind) relations, just as a 
woman who in a passion has left (her husband and 
house). (16) 

All these hardships are difficult to bear; the 
weak return to their house (when they cannot 
bear them), like elephants covered with arrows 
(break down). (17) 

Thus I say. 

Second Chapter. 

There are some tender affections which monks 
cannot easily overcome. On their account some 
become disheartened, and are unable to practise 
control. (1) 

His relations on seeing him will surround him and 
cry : ' Child, we have brought you up, (now) support 
us ! O dear ! why will you leave us ? (2) 

' Child, your father is an old man ; your sister 
is still very young; (and here), O dear, are your 
own brothers from the same mother ; why will you 
leave us ? (3) 

' Support your mother and father, thus you will 
win this world ; it is a duty in this world to protect 
one's mother. (4) 

' The old people are kind-spoken ; your sons, child, 
are very young ; you have married your wife ; (take 
care) that she will not go to another man. (5) 
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' Come, child, let us go home ; we can do all 
the work, you need not (do it) ; the next time we 
shall take care (that you will not be overburdened 
with work) ; child, let us meanwhile go to our 
house. (6) 

'Afterwards you may go again ; by this (visit of 
yours) you will not cease to be a 6rama#a ; who will 
hinder you to practise control when you have done 
with worldly desires J ? (7) 

'All your outstanding debts we have divided 
between us, and we shall give you the money 
(required for) business.' (8) 

In this way (his relations) come to him, lamenting, 
and try to persuade him. Held fast by his attach- 
ment for his relations, he quickly returns to his 
house. (9) 

As a creeper encircles a tree growing in the forest, 
so his relations press him hard that he should leave 
off control. (10) 

He is held fast by his attachment for his relations. 
So the keepers always follow a newly-caught elephant, 
and a cow which has just calved never goes far (from 
the calf). (11) 

Men do not (easily) get over this attachment, as 
(they do not get over) the ocean 2 . For its sake the 
weak suffer pains, being engrossed by their attach- 
ment for their relations. (12) 

But a monk should renounce it ; for every attach- 
ment is but a cause of sin. He should not desire 
life, having been instructed in the best Law. (13) 

There are these whirlpools which have been 

1 Akamagam. Another explanation is, if you are not willing 
(to do domestic work). 

* Pataia, explained by samudra. 
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pointed out by Kajyapa : the wise keep clear of 
them, but the ignorant go down in them. (14) 

Kings and ministers of kings, Brahma»as and 
Kshattriyas try with pleasant things to seduce a 
monk who leads a holy life. (15) 

(They try to seduce him) with elephants, horses, 
chariots, and cars, with pleasure-trips (saying to 
him) : ' Enjoy these excellent pleasures, great sage, 
we worship you ! (16) 

1 Clothes, perfumes, ornaments, women, and beds : 
enjoy these pleasures, friend, we worship you! (17) 

'All the vows which you, holy man, have kept 
while a monk, are compatible with your living in 
a house. (18) 

4 It will be no sin, for you have wandered about 
long (enough).' In this way they try to tempt him, 
as men decoy a pig with wild rice. (19) 

Weak men who are exhorted to live as monks, 
but who are unable to practise control, break down 
like weak (bullocks carrying a heavy burden) 
uphill. (20) 

Unable to practise the rough (i.e. control), and 
harassed by the austerities, weak men break down, 
like old oxen in going uphill. (21) 

When men who are greedy, attached to women, 
and who love pleasures, are tempted in the way 
described above, they return to their houses. (22) 

Thus I say. 

Third Chapter. 

As at the time of the battle the coward looks 
behind him for a ditch, thicket, or other hiding-place 1 , 
(thinking that) nobody knows who will win ; (1) 

1 Nflma = praAMannam, giriguhadikam. 
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'A moment's moment will bring the decision 1 ; 
when we lose, we shall fly.' Thus thinks the 
coward. (2) 

So some .5rama»as, knowing themselves to be 
weak, have recourse to worldly sciences 2 when they 
see that they will suffer want. (3) 

(They say) : ' Who knows what will cause my loss 
of sanctity, women or water ? When we are ques- 
tioned, we shall speak out (i. e. show our knowledge). 
We have no (other) resource (in case of need) ! ' (4) 

They are cautious, like those who look out for 
a ditch, &c. Those who doubt (their ability for 
control) are like men ignorant of the way. (5) 

But famous warriors, leaders of heroes at the time 
of the battle, do not look behind them ; (they think) 
what if all end with death ? (6) 

A monk who exerts himself in a similar way, 
should slip off the ties that bind him to his house. 
Putting aside all undertakings, he should wander 
about for the welfare of his soul. (7) 

Some revile a monk who leads a holy life. But 
these revilers are far off from perfection 8 . (8) 

(The revilers say), ' You live just as the laymen 
do, being attached to one another, for (e.g.) you beg 
alms for a sick man and give it him. (9) 

'Therefore you still have an attachment, being 
obedient to the will of one another ; you have not 
the purity produced by the right path, and have not 
got beyond the Circle of Births.' (10) 

Now a monk who knows (the truth about) M6ksha 

1 Literally, a moment of a moment of moments will be such. 
' As grammar, astrology, medicine, &c. 

* Samahi, explained mdksha, compare first note in the Tenth 
Lecture. 
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should answer them 1 : 'You speak thus, wavering 
between two ways of life (viz. that of householders 
and monks), (n) 

' You eat out of the vessels 2 (of householders, 
and make them) bring food for a sick brother ; you 
eat seeds and drink cold water 8 , and what has been 
especially prepared (for you when sick). (12) 

' You are infected by great faults, you are void of 
discrimination, and your resolutions are bad. It is 
not good to scratch a wound too much, for it will 
grow worse 4 .' (13) 

They should be instructed in the truth by one who 
knows it and is free from passions 6 : ' Yours is not 
the right way, you speak and act without con- 
sideration. (14) 

' This your talk is weak, like the top of a bamboo, 
(when you say: a sick brother) may eat the food 
brought by a householder, but not that brought by 
a monk! (15) 

'(And when you say that) our religious precepts 
are wholesome only for householders (not for monks, 
we reply that our prophet had) no such (inconsistent) 
ideas when he taught (his Law).' (16) 

When (these heretics) cannot prove (their asser- 
tion) by any arguments they give up the discussion, 
and fall back on their bold (assertion). (17) 



1 According to 5ilahka the A^ivikas or the Digambaras are 
intended. 

* For these heretics carry the principle of absolute poverty so far 
as to reject even the use of almsbowls. 

* Bf^6daka. 

4 The meaning is that the overdoing of the principle of poverty 
is just as harmful as the scratching of a wound. 
Apat/inna = aprati^a, explained by ragadvSsharahita. 
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Overcome by their passions and infected by 
untruth, (these men) have recourse to bad language, 
as the (savage) Tarikana 1 (when beaten) have re- 
course to their hills. (18) 

The argumentation of a monk whose mind is at 
rest 2 should possess many good qualities. He 
should proceed in such a way as not to exasperate 
his opponent. (19) 

Following this Law which has been proclaimed 
by the Kajyapa, a sound monk should carefully 
attend a sick brother. (20) 

Knowing the beautiful Law, a wise and thoroughly 
restrained monk should bear all hardships and 
wander about till he reaches final liberation. (21) 

Thus I say. 



Fourth Chapter. 

Some say that in old times great men, rich in 
religious penance, have reached perfection though 
they drank (cold) water (and ate fruits and roots). 
Ignorant men (who hear such assertions) are led 
astray (by them). (1) 

' Nami, the king of Vid6ha, ate nothing, R&ma- 
gupta did eat, Bahuka drank (cold) water, and so did 
Taraga»a 3 , the seer. (2) 

'Asila, DSvala, the great sage Dvlp&yana, and 



1 This hill tribe lived somewhere in the north-east of Madhya- 
d&ra, see Petersburg Dictionary, s. v. 

' Attasamahie' = atmasamadhika. 

' Concerning Nami, see above, p. 35, note 2. Ramagupta may 
be another name of Rama. Instead of Taraga«a Stlanka writes 
Narayawa. 
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Parlsara did drink (cold) water, and did eat seeds 
and sprouts '. (3) 

' I have heard that in old times these renowned 
and well-known great men ate seeds and drank 
water, and have reached perfection.' (4) 

When weak (monks hear such assertions) they 
become disheartened, as donkeys break down under 
their burden ; in case of danger they retreat (and 
perish) like men who walk on crutches 2 . (5) 

Some 3 say: Pleasant things are produced from 
pleasant things 4 . (They are those who disdain) the 
noble path and the renowned highest good. (6) 

Do not, by disdaining it, lose much for the sake 
of little. If you do not give up this (wrong law), 
you will repent of it as the man did who carried iron 
(a long way) believing it to be silver. (7) 

(And so will) those who kill living beings, who do 
not abstain from untrue speech, who take what is 
not freely given them, who enjoy sexual pleasures, 
and who own property. (8) 

1 Asila is not known from other sources; perhaps Asita is 
meant, and Asila Devila stands for Asita Devala. Concerning 
Dvipayana, the Parajara, compare Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, vol. 42, p. 495. But in the Aupapatika Sutra (ed. Leumann, 
§ 76) Pardjara and Dvipayana are two distinct persons. 

* PfrfAasappt = piMasarpin. -Stlanka comments on the 
reading pi/Masappi, i.e. prish/asarpin; but he makes out no 
good meaning. 

' According to the commentators the Buddhists are intended. 
They quote some verses in illustration of the push/imarga of 
the Buddhists, one of which is not yet known I believe. It runs 
thus : mamuwam bh&yanzm bhuMa manutinam sayanasawaw I 
maminnamsi agarawsi manunna/n ^Myae mum II ' Having enjoyed 
a pleasant dinner, and a pleasant seat and bed, a mum in a pleasant 
house meditates on pleasant things.' 

4 Viz. Mdksha, a pleasant thing, is arrived at through a comfort- 
able life, another pleasant thing. 
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Some unworthy heretics 1 , slaves of women, 
ignorant men who are averse to the Law of the 
£inas, speak thus : (9) 

'As the squeezing of a blister or boil (causes 
relief) for some time, (and has no dangerous con- 
sequences), so it is with (the enjoyment of) charming 
women. How could there be any sin in it ? (10) 

' As a ram drinks the quiet water 2 , so, &c. (the rest 
as in verse 10). (11) 

' As the bird Pinga 3 drinks the quiet water (flying), 
&c. (the rest as in verse 10).' (12) 

So say some unworthy heretics who entertain 
false doctrines, and who long for pleasures, as the 
ewe* for her kid. (13) 

Those who do not think of the future, but only 
enjoy the present, will repent of it afterwards when 
their life or their youth is gone. (14) 

But those who exert themselves at the proper 
time, feel no remorse afterwards ; these heroes who 
have got rid of their fetters, do not long for life. (1 5) 

As Vaitarawi, the river (of hell), is difficult to pass, 
so in this world women are to the unwise (a tempta- 
tion) difficult to overcome. (16) 

Those who have given up intercourse with women 

1 Pasattha = par*vastha. 

a The meaning seems to be that by the ram's drinking the water 
is not disturbed. 

* Explained by kapi^ala, the francoline partridge. 

* PuyanS (putana, who is ever desirous of young), explained 
either by .rakini 'hog' or ga</</arika 'ewe.' The commentators 
relate the following anecdote. In order to find out which animal 
loved its young ones best, their young ones were placed at the 
bottom of a well. Their mothers assembled round the brink and 
howled, but the ewe threw herself recklessly into the well. There- 
fore the ewe excels the other animals in maternal love. 
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and have left off adorning themselves, are well 
established in control, because they have renounced 
everything. (17) 

As merchants go over the sea, so they will cross 
the flood (of Sa*#sara), where living beings despond 
and suffer pains because of their own deeds. (18) 

A monk who knows this, will live as a virtuous 
man guarded by the Samitis ; he will abstain from 
untrue speech, and not take what is not freely given 
him. (19) 

He should cease to injure living beings whether 
they move or not, on high, below, and on earth. 
For this has been called the Nirvawa, which consists 
in peace 1 . (20) 

21, 22 = 1, 3, 3, 20 and 21. 

Thus I say. 



FOURTH. LECTURE 2 , 

CALLED 

knowledge of women. 

First Chapter. 

A monk who has left his mother and father and 
all worldly ties, (determines) to walk about alone 
and wise, to abstain from sexual pleasures, and to 
ask for a secluded place (where to lodge). (1) 

1 See below, I, 11, 11. 

* This whole adhyayana is composed in the archaic form of 
Arya, of which I have treated at length in the thirty-eighth volume 
of the Journal of the German Oriental Society, p. 594. The same 
metre occurs also in the Suttanipata of the Buddhists (ed. Fausboll, 
26 f., i7off.), a fact which I was not aware of when I wrote the 
paper just referred to. 
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With clever pretences women make up to him, 
however foolish they be ; they know how to contrive 
that some monks will become intimate with them. (2) 

They will often sit down at his side ; they always 
put on fine clothes ; they will show him the lower 
part of their body, and the armpit, when lifting up 
their arms, so that he will follow them about. (3) 

And occasionally a woman 1 will tempt him to 
a comfortable couch or bed. But he should know 
these things to be as many traps under various 
disguises. (4) 

He should not look at them, nor should he consent 
to anything inconsiderate, nor walk together with 
them ; thus he will well guard himself. (5) 

Inviting a monk and winning his confidence, they 
offer themselves to him. But he should know, and 
fly from these temptations 2 in their various forms. (6) 

Meekly and politely they approach him with their 
manifold arts to win his heart ; and talking sweetly 
in confidential conversation they make him do (what 
they like). (7) 

As (men by baiting) with a piece of flesh a fearless 
single lion get him into a trap, so women may 
capture an ascetic though he be careful. (8) 

And then they make him do what they like, even 
as a wheelwright gradually turns the felly of a wheel. 
As an antelope caught in a snare, so he does not get 
out of it, however he struggles. (9) 

Afterwards he will feel remorse like one who has 
drunk milk mixed with poison ; considering the 

1 The original has the plural itthid, but the metre requires 
ittht in the singular. 

1 Literally ' sounds,' which stands for objects of the senses in 
general. 
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consequences, a worthy monk should have no inter- 
course with women. (10) 

Therefore he should avoid women, knowing them 
to be like a poisoned thorn. He is no Nirgrantha 
who without companion (goes into) houses, being 
a slave (to passion) and preaches (his religion), (n) 

Those who are attached to this sinful (intercourse) 
must be reckoned among the wicked. Even a monk 
who practises severe austerities should avoid the 
company of women. (12) 

A monk should have no intercourse with his 
daughters and daughters-in-law, with nurses or 
female slaves, or with grown-up girls. (13) 

When the relations and friends see (the intimacy 
of a monk with a girl), they become angry (saying) : 
' All creatures love pleasures ; you are a man, protect 
and support her.' (14) 

But some become angry even when they see an 
innocent .Sramawa, and suspect the fidelity of their 
wives because of the dishes they serve up 1 . (15) 

Those who have intercourse with (women) have 
already ceased to practise meditation ; 6rama«as, 
therefore, for the benefit of their souls, do not go to 
the apartments (of women). (16) 

Though many leave the house, some (of them) 
arrive but at a middling position (between house- 
holder and monk) ; they merely talk of the path to 
perfection. The force of sinners is talking. (17) 

In the assembly he pronounces holy (words), yet 
secretly he commits sins ; but the wise know him to 
be a deceiver and great rogue. (18) 

1 There is a saying in German : Eine verliebte KOchin versalzt 
den Brei, 'a cook in love spoils the soup.' The commentators 
put different constructions on the last part of the sentence. 
[45] T 
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The sinner does not confess his wrong, but rather 
boasts of it when reprimanded. Though he is ad- 
monished not to act as most men do, he becomes 
weak again and again. (19) 

Some men of great intelligence who perform their 
duties as supporters of women, get into their power, 
though they be well acquainted with the Stri- 
vdda 1 . (20) 

(The adulterers') hands and feet are cut off, their 
skin and flesh are torn off, they are roasted alive, and 
acid is poured into their wounds. (21) 

Their ears and nose are cut off, and their throats 
cut ; (all this) they will suffer, but though suffering 
here for their sins they will not promise not to do 2 
the same again. (22) 

All this some have learned, and it has been well 
demonstrated in the Strlv£da. Though (people) 
know it, they do wrong (impelled) by Karman. (23) 

One man (women) have in their heart, another in 
their words, and another still in their actions. 
Therefore a monk should not trust women, knowing 
that they are full of deceit. (24) 

A young woman, putting on fine ornaments and 
clothes, will say to a .Sramawa : ' I shall give up (my 
former way of life) and practise the rough (viz. 
control). Reverend sir, teach me the Law!' (25) 

Or by professing herself a lay-disciple and co- 
religionist of the .Sramawas, (she will try to make 
a friend of him). As a pot filled with lac (will melt) 

1 I. e. Kamajastra, or rather the part of it treating on courtezans, 
Vawika, that had been composed by Dattaka. He is mentioned 
by the commentators in an anecdote they relate ad v. 24. 

1 The original has kihinti ' they will do;' it must be kaham ti 
' I shall do.' 
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near the fire, so even a wise (monk) will fall through 
intercourse with women. (26) 

A pot filled with lac thrown into the fire melts 
quickly and is destroyed ; so monks are lost through 
intercourse with women. (27) 

Some commit sins (with a girl), but when ques- 
tioned about it, they say: ' I have done no sin ; she 
only slept in my lap (like my daughter).' (28) 

This is a second folly of the sinner that he 
obstinately denies what he has done. He commits 
a twofold sin, since, for the sake of his reputation, 
he falls again 1 . (29) 

(Some women) will say, by way of invitation, to 
a good-looking, self-knowing monk: ' Holy man, 
accept a robe, an almsbowl, food or drink (at our 
house)!' (30) 

He should regard their words like wild rice 2 , and 
should not desire to call at (their) house ; for a fool 
who is bound in the fetters of sensuality will be 
subject to delusion again and again. (31) 

Thus I say. 

Second Chapter. 

A monk, living single 3 , should not fall in love ; 
if he loves pleasures, he should again become in- 
different. Now hear the pleasures of *Srama#as, 
which some monks enjoy. (1) 

When a monk breaks the law, dotes (on a woman), 
and is absorbed by that passion, she afterwards 



1 Visa««6si. Visha«»a is explained asawyama. 

• Wherewith pigs are decoyed, see above, p. 265, verse 19. 

* OS = fikaA, explained : free from love and hate. 

T 2 
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scolds him 1 , lifts her foot, and tramples on his 
head. (2) 

' O monk, if you will not live with me as a woman 
who has still her hair, I shall tear it out ; but do not 
live separated from me.' (3) 

But when they have captured him, they send him 
on all sorts of errands 2 : 'Look (for the bodkin to) 
carve the bottle-gourd 3 , fetch some nice fruit. (4) 

' (Bring) wood to cook the vegetables, or that we 
may light a fire at night ; paint my feet *, come and 
meanwhile rub my back! (5) 

' Look after my clothes, bring food and drink, get 
me some perfume, a broom, a barber 5 (to shave my 
head)! (6) 

' Give me the collyrium-box, my ornaments, the 
lute, Lddhra-powder «, a Lddhra-flower, the Ve#u- 
palasika-lute \ a pill ! (7) 

'A Utpalakush/a 8 , Tagara 9 -powder, and aloe 
pounded together with Urira 10 , oil for anointing the 



1 Paribhindiyana = paribhidya. 

* The following verses are interesting as they afford us a glimpse 
of a Hindu household some 2,000 years ago. We find here 
a curious list of domestic furniture and other things of com- 
mon use. 

* AlabuiiAe^a = alabui>iA6dam pippalakadi jastram. 
4 Or, scour my pots. 

8 Kisavaga = kijyapa, explained napita. The word is 
probably derived from the root kash 'to scrape.' According to 
5!lahka verses 5-6 refer to things used by monks and nuns. 

* Symplocos Racemosa, the bark of which is used in dyeing. 

7 This is a thin piece of bamboo or bark held between the teeth 
and with the left hand, and played by the right hand just like 
aVM. (.STlahka.) 

8 Probably Costus Speciosus. * Tabernaemontana Coronaria. 
10 Andropogon Muricatus. 
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face, baskets of bamboo wickerwork to put my 
things in! (8) 

' Reach me the lip-salve, fetch the umbrella and 
slippers, the knife to cut the string, have my robe 
dyed bluish ! (9) 

'Give me the pot to cook the vegetables in, 
Myrobalans *, the jar to fetch water in, the stick to 
paint the mark upon the forehead, the pin to apply 
collyrium (to the eyelids), or the fan when it is 
hot! (10) 

' Fetch me the pincers 2 , the comb, the ribbon to 
bind up the hair, reach me the looking-glass, put 
the tooth-brush near me ! (n) 

' Fetch me areca-nut and betel, needle and thread, 
the chamber-pot, the winnowing basket, the mortar, 
the pot for liquefying natron 8 ! (12) 

'Give me the vessel (used in worshipping the 
gods 4 ), the water-pot. Friend, dig a privy. Fetch 
the bow for our son, the bullock for the 6rama- 
wera! (13) 

' The small pot, the drum, and the ball of cloth 
for the boy (to play with). .Srama»a, the rainy 
season is at hand, look after the house and the 
stores! (14) 

' (Fetch) the chair with woven twine seat 6 , the 
wooden shoes • to walk on !' Pregnant women order 

1 They are used in bathing. 

* To tear out the hair growing in the nose. 

* Used in India instead of soap for cleaning linen. 

4 A'andalaka, a copper vessel used in worship. The name 
was current in Mathura at the time when Silanka wrote or the 
author from whose work he copied this remark. 

* See Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, § 632. 

* Paulla; either the wooden sandals or slippers made of 
Miujfai grass. 
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their husbands about like slaves to fulfil their 
craving. (15) 

When a son, the reward (of their wedded life), is 
born, (the mother bids the father) to hold the baby, 
or to give it her. Thus some supporters of their 
sons have to carry burdens like camels. (16) 

Getting up in the night they lull the baby asleep 1 
like nurses ; and though they are ashamed of them- 
selves, they wash the clothes like washermen 2 . (17) 

This has been done by many men who for the sake 
of pleasures have stooped so low ; they become the 
equals of slaves, animals, servants, beasts of burden — 
mere nobodies. (18) 

One should not mind the entreaties of women, 
but abstain from their friendship and company. 
These pleasures which are derived therefrom are 
called causes of blamable actions. (19) 

Restraining himself by the thought that these 
dangerous (pleasures) will not be to his benefit, 
a monk should abstain from women, and commit no 
unnatural crime 3 . (20) 

A wise and learned monk whose soul is in a pure 
condition (Le\sya), will abstain from doing work for 
others ; in thoughts, words, and actions he will bear 
all troubles. (21) 

The hero (of faith) who has vanquished sin and 
delusion, has said all this. A monk, therefore, whose 
soul is pure (and free from sins) should wander about 
till he reaches final liberation. (22) 

Thus I say. 

1 Sil&tika. gives a specimen of a lullaby without meaning and metre. 

* Hawisa, explained ra^aka. 

9 No itthi/» no pasum bhikkhu no sayapamwa' niliggeggi. 
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FIFTH LECTURE, 

CALLED 

description of the hells. 

First Chapter. 

I once asked the K£va1in, the great sage 1 : 
What is the punishment in the hells ? Knowing it, 
O sage, tell it me who do not know it ! How do 
sinners go to hell ? (i) 

When I thus questioned the illustrious Ka^yapa, 
the omniscient one 2 spoke as follows : I shall 
describe the truly insupportable pains where there 
is distress and (the punishment of) evil deeds. (2) 

Those cruel sinners who, from a desire of (worldly) 
life, commit bad deeds, will sink into the dreadful 
hell which is full of dense darkness and great 
suffering. (3) 

He who always kills movable and immovable 
beings for the sake of his own comfort, who injures 
them, who takes what is not freely given, who does 
not learn what is to be practised (viz. control) ; (4) 

The impudent sinner, who injures many beings 
without relenting 3 , will go to hell ; at the end of 
his life he will sink to the (place of) darkness ; head 
downwards he comes to the place of torture. (5) 

They hear the cries of the punishers : Beat, cut, 

1 I. e. Mah&vfra. Sudharman speaks to Gambusvamin. 
* Asupanna = a*upra£7?a 'quickly comprehending.' I usually 
render this word ' intelligent,' when it is used of common monks. 
5 Anivvufi = anirvritaA. 
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split, burn him ! The prisoners in hell lose their 
senses from fright, and do not know in what di- 
rection to run. (6) 

Going to a place like a burning heap of coals on 
fire, and being burnt they cry horribly; they remain 
there long, shrieking aloud. (7) 

Have you heard of the horrible (river) Vaitara#t, 
whose cutting waves are like sharp razors l ? They 
cross the horrible Vaitara«l, being urged on by 
arrows, and wounded with spears. (8) 

The punishers pierce them with darts; they go 
in the boat, losing their memory; others pierce them 
with long pikes and tridents, and throw them on the 
ground. (9) 

Some, round whose neck big stones are tied, are 
drowned in deep water. Others again roll about in 
the Kadambavaluka (river) 2 or in burning chaff, and 
are roasted in it. (10) 

And they come to the great impassable hell, full 
of agony, called Asurya (i. e. where the sun does not 
shine), where there is great darkness, where fires, 
placed above, below, and all around, are blazing. (1 1) 

There, as in a cave, being roasted on the fire, he 
is burned, having lost the reminiscence (of his sins) 
and consciousness of everything else; always suf- 
fering (he comes) to that miserable hot place that 
is ever ready (for the punishment of evildoers) 8 . (12) 



1 .Silinka says that the water of this river is alkali and hot 
blood ; compare Uttaradhyayana XIX, 59, above p. 95. 

* See the note on Uttaradhyayana XIX, 50, above p. 94, note 1. 

' The last two lines recur in verse 21 with the only difference 
that there kasinam stands for kalu«aw in this place; yet the 
commentators offer a different explanation in the second place. 
In my translation I follow their interpretation both times. 
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There the cruel punishers have lighted four fires, 
and roast the sinners ; they are roasted there like 
fishes put on the fire alive. (13) 

The prisoners in hell come to the dreadful place 
called Santakshawa 1 (i.e. cutting), where the cruel 
punishers tie their hands and feet, and with axes in 
their hands cut them like wooden planks. (14) 

And they turn the writhing victims round, and 
stew them, like living fishes, in an iron caldron 
filled with their own blood, their limbs covered 
with ordure, their heads smashed. (15) 

They are not reduced to ashes there, and they 
do not die of their enormous pains ; undergoing this 
punishment 2 , the miserable men suffer for their 
misdeeds. (16) 

And there in the place, where there is constant 
shivering, they resort to a large burning fire ; but 
they find no relief in that place of torture ; the 
tormentors torture them still 8 . (17) 

There is heard everywhere the noise of painfully 
uttered cries even as in the street of a town. Those 
whose bad Karman takes effect (viz. the punishers), 
violently torment again and again those whose bad 
Karman takes effect also (viz. the punished). (18) 

They deprive the sinner of his life ; I shall truly 
tell you how this is done. The wicked (punishers) 
remind by (similar) punishment (their victims) of all 
sins they had committed in a former life 4 . (19) 

Being killed they are thrown into a hell which is 

1 Here and in similar places the commentators do not take the 
word as a proper name, but as an epithet. 

* Anubhaga. 

* Or, with burning fire they roast them. 

4 See UttarSdhyayana XIX, 69 ff., above p. 96. 
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full of boiling filth. There they stay eating filth, 
and they are eaten by vermin. (20) 

And there is an always crowded, hot place, which 
men deserve for their great sins, and which is full 
of misery 1 . (The punishers) put them in shackles, 
beat their bodies, and torment them (by perforating) 
their skulls with drills. (21) 

They cut off the sinner's nose with a razor, they 
cut off both his ears and lips ; they pull out his tongue 
a span's length and torment (him by piercing it) 
with sharp pikes. (22) 

There the sinners dripping (with blood) whine 
day and night even as the dry leaves of a palm-tree 
(agitated by the wind). Their blood, matter, and 
flesh are dropping off while they are roasted, their 
bodies being besmeared with natron. (23) 

Have you heard of the large, erected caldron of 
more than man's size, full of blood and matter, 
which is extremely heated by a fresh fire, in which 
blood and matter are boiling ? (24) 

The sinners are thrown into it and boiled there, 
while they utter horrid cries of agony; they are 
made to drink molten lead and copper when they 
are thirsty, and they shriek still more horribly. (25) 

Those evildoers who have here forfeited their 
souls' (happiness) for the sake of small (pleasures), 
and have been born in the lowest births during 
hundred thousands of ' former years,' will stay in 
this (hell). Their punishment will be adequate to 
their deeds. (26) 

The wicked who have committed crimes will 

1 Compare note on verse 1 2. The same lines recur in the next 
chapter, verse 13. The commentator gives the same explanation 
there as here. 
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atone for them, deprived of all pleasant and lovely 
objects, by dwelling in the stinking crowded hell, 
a scene of pain, which is full of flesh (&c). (27) 
Thus I say. 

Second Chapter. 

I shall now truly tell you another kind of perpetual 
suffering, how the sinners who have committed crimes 
suffer for the deeds they have done in their former 
lives. (1) 

Tying their hands and feet the (punishers) cut 
open their belly with razors and knives ; taking hold 
of the mangled body of the sinner, they forcibly tear 
the skin off his back. (2) 

They cut off his arms at the armpits ; they force 
his mouth wide open and scald it; they yoke the 
sinner to a car and drive him, and growing angry x 
they pierce his back with a goad. (3) 

The (sinners) walk over ground burning and 
glowing like red-hot iron; scorched they shriek 
horribly, being urged on with arrows 2 and put to 
a red-hot yoke. (4) 

The sinners are driven over slippery ground 
which is like a road of red-hot iron ; in this dread- 
ful place (the ministers of hell) make them go 
forward like slaves (beating them) with sticks. (5) 

Proceeding in this intolerable (hell) they are 
crushed by rocks tumbling down. There is the 

1 Arussa = arushya, here and in a similar passage (verse 15) 
the commentators explain it, 'making him angry, exasperating 
him.' They have misunderstood raha/nsi in the second line, 
rendering it rahasi; it is of course = rathfi. 

* Usu = ishu, explained by SravuSsha ' a kind of awl.' 
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(caldron) Santapant 1 , where evildoers suffer for a 
long time. (6) 

They throw the sinners into caldrons and boil 
them ; scalded they rise thence again ; devilish 
crows 2 feed on them and (so do) other beasts having 
claws devour them. (7) 

There is a place of smokeless fire in the form of 
a pile 8 where (the sinners) greatly distressed shriek 
horribly; head downwards they are lacerated and 
cut into pieces with iron knives. (8) 

Tied up and skinned they are devoured by steel- 
nebbed birds ; it is the hell called S&mgtvanl, where 
life is long, and where men of an evil mind are 
tortured. (9) 

The (punishers) pierce them with sharp pikes as 
people do with a captured pig. Transfixed by a pike 
the (sinners) shriek horribly ; suffering both (bodily 
and mentally) they feel nothing but pains. (10) 

There is a great place always on fire, where fires 
burn without fuel ; there for a long time stay the 
evildoers shrieking aloud. (11) 

Setting on fire large piles, they thrust into 
them (a sinner) who will cry horribly; as butter 
thrown in the fire melts, so does the evildoer 
there. (12) 

And there is an always crowded, hot place which 
one deserves for one's great sins, and which is full 
of misery. There (the punishers) tie (the sinner's) 

1 Or, it is (the hell) called Santapanf. My translation in the 
text agrees with -STl&nka's interpretation. 

1 Compare Uttaradhyayana XIX, 58, p. 95. 

* Samusiyaw* nama. This might also be rendered, 'called 
SamuAAjirita.' But the commentators do not take samusiya for 
a proper name. 
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hands and feet, and belabour him with sticks like an 
enemy. (13) 

They break the sinner's back with a weapon, and 
smash his skull with iron clubs ; their bodies are split 
and sawn like a plank; and tortured with red-hot 
awls (the sinners) are subjected (to cruelties). (14) 

Cruel evildoers \ urged on with arrows, and put 
to work (by the punishers), carry burdens in the 
way of elephants ; two or three (punishers) get on 
one (victim) and growing angry 2 hurt his vital 
parts. (15) 

The sinners are driven over the large, slippery, 
and thorny ground ; tightly bound with straps 3 they 
lose their senses ; the revenging (punishers) cut 
them into pieces 4 , and throw them about like a 
bali-sacrifice. (16) 

There is a dreadful mountain towering high up 
in the air, called Vaitalika 6 , where the evildoers are 
tortured for more than a thousand hours. (17) 

Tortured, the sinners shriek, suffering day and 
night ; in this horrid, great hell, which is full of 
implements of torture, they are put to a cruel 
death. (18) 

Full of wrath, like their enemies in a former life, 

1 Ruddaasihukammi = raudra-asadhu-karm&sa/i. Si- 
lanka thinks that the ministers of hell are meant ; but then the 
verse will not construe. 

* See note on verse 3. 

1 VivaddhatappShi*, in a marginal gloss, explained: 
baddhva £armabandhanaiA. But it might also be vivr*'ddhata- 
paiA ' under increased tortures.' 

4 Ko//a = ku/ayitva. 

• VStaliya. The commentators render it vaikriy a 'produced 
by magic,' and moreover explain the word as an epithet, not as 
a proper name. 
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(the punishers) crush them with hammers and clubs. 
With mangled bodies, and vomiting blood, they 
fall to the ground, head foremost. (19) 

There are the ever hungry 1 , savage, always 
wrathful, great jackals by whom the evildoers 
bound with shackles are devoured. (20) 

There is the dreadful, slimy river, which is always 
flowing and full of molten iron ; in this very dreadful 
river (the sinners) must descend one by one 2 . (21) 

These pains are suffered without interruption by 
the sinner who stays there for a long time. There 
is no escape from the torture ; he must, himself and 
alone, suffer the pains. (22) 

Whatever cruelty he has done in a former birth, 
the same will be inflicted on him in the Circle 
of Births. Having been born in an extremely 
miserable state of life, the sufferer experiences in- 
finite pain. (23) 

A wise man hearing of these hells should not kill 
any living being in the whole world ; believing in 
true doctrines and renouncing all property he should 
know the world, but not become a slave to it. (24) 

Knowing the endless Circle of Births s with regard 
to animals, men, and gods, and the reward they will 
get ; knowing all this, (a wise man) should wait for 
his decease, practising meanwhile self-control. (25) 

Thus I say. 

1 Awasiya, ana sit&h. This might also be taken as the name 
of the jackals. 

* Egayata, explained 6kakina/5. 
3 A'auranta. 
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SIXTH LECTURE, 

CALLED 
PRAISE OF MAHAvIrA. 

»Srama»as and Brihma«as, householders and here- 
tics, have asked (me) : Who is he that proclaimed 
this unrivalled truly wholesome Law, which was (put 
forward) with true knowledge 1 ? (i) 

What was the knowledge, what the faith, and 
what the conduct of the Gn&trtputra. ? If you know 
it truly, O monk, tell us as you have heard it, as it 
was told you ! (2) 

This wise and clever great sage possessed infinite 
knowledge and infinite faith. Learn and think about 
the Law and the piety of the glorious man who lived 
before our eyes 2 ! (3) 

This wise man had explored all beings, whether 
they move or not, on high, below, and on earth, as 
well as the eternal and transient things. Like a 
lamp he put the Law in a true light. (4) 

He sees everything; his knowledge has got be- 
yond (the four lower stages) 8 ; he has no impurity ; 
he is virtuous, of a fixed mind, the highest, the 

1 The question is supposed to be addressed by Gambusvamin 
to Sudharman. 

s A'akkhupahe /Aiyassa = £akshu^path& sthitasya, 
literally, 'who stood (or stands) in the path of the eyes.' We 
are scarcely entitled to infer from this phrase that the author had 
actually seen Mah&vira as tradition would make us believe. 

' Abhibhuya-na«t. Concerning the five stages or kinds of 
knowledge, see above, p. 152. The K&vala knowledge is intended. 
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wisest in the whole world ; he has broken from all 
ties ; he is above danger and the necessity to 
continue life 1 . (5) 

Omniscient, wandering about without a home, 
crossing the flood (of the Sawsara), wise, and of 
an unlimited perception, without an equal, he shines 
forth (or he does penance) like the sun, and he 
illumines the darkness like a brilliant fire. (6) 

The omniscient 2 sage, Kasyapa, has proclaimed 
this highest Law of the <7inas ; he, the illustrious 
one, is prominent (among men) like the thousand- 
eyed Indra among the gods of heaven. (7) 

His knowledge is inexhaustible like the (water 
of the) sea ; he has no limits and is pure like the 
great ocean ; he is free from passion, unfettered, and 
brilliant like .Sakra, the lord of the gods. (8) 

By his vigour he is the most vigorous ; as 
Sudarjana (M£ru), the best of all mountains, or 
as heaven, a very mine of delight, he shines forth 
endowed with many virtues. (9) 

(M£ru) a hundred thousand yd^anas high, with 
three tiers 3 , with the Pa/afega (-wood) as its flag, 
rising ninety-nine thousand yo^anas above the 
ground, and reaching one thousand below it; (10) 

It touches the sky and is immersed in the earth ; 
round it revolve the suns 4 ; it has the colour of 
gold, and contains many Nandana (parks) 5 ; on it 
the Mah6ndras enjoy themselves. (1 1) 



1 To render an&yu^. 

* Asupanna = djupra^fla, literally, 'quickly witted;' the word 
is usually explained by k&valin. 

3 Ka*</aka, one of stone, one of gold, and one of turquoise. 

4 As is well known the Camas assume a plurality of suns. 

6 The names of these four parks are, according to the com- 
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This mountain is distinguished by (many) names ; 
it has the colour of burnished gold ; it is the greatest 
of all mountains, difficult to ascend on account of its 
rocks ; this excellent mountain is like a part of the 
earth on fire. ( 1 2) 

The king of mountains, standing in the centre of 
the earth, is seen in a pure light l like that of the 
sun. With such beauty shines forth this many- 
coloured, lovely (mountain), which is crowned with 
radiance. (13) 

Thus is described the glory of mount Sudarcana, 
the great mountain ; similar to it is the Sra.ma.na. 
Gn&trtputra, who is noble, glorious, full of faith, 
knowledge, and virtue. (14) 

As Nishadha 2 is the best of long-stretched 
mountains, and Ru^aka of circular ones, so is he 
(Mahavlra) among sages the wisest in the world, ac- 
cording to the declaration of the wise ones. (15) 

After having taught the highest Law he practised 
the highest contemplation 3 , which is the purest of 
pure, pure without a flaw,' thoroughly white (as it 
were) like mother-of-pearl and the moon. (16) 

Having annihilated all his Karman, the great 
sage by his knowledge, virtue, and faith reached 

mentary, .Salavana, Nandanavana, Saumanasavana, and Pa»</aka 
(or Pa«rfuka) vana. The first is at the foot of Meru, the second 
500 yo^anas above it, the third 62,000 above the second, and the 
fourth 36,000 above the last, i. e. at the very top. 

1 Suddha-lessfi =juddhal6jya. Here 16 sy& is equal to 
tfi^as. 

1 Nishadha and Ruiaka are two fabulous chains of mountains 
situated beyond Gkmbudvipa. 

* This is the jukla dhyana. As sukla, which I translate 
'pure,' originally means 'white,' the comparison with the moon 
is natural in the original. 

[45] U 
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the insurpassable, highest perfection, a state which 
has a beginning but no end. (17) 

As the .Salmali, in which the Suparrca 1 gods 
take their delight, is most famous among trees, 
as Nandana is among parks, so is the Omni- 
scient most famous through his knowledge and 
virtue. (18) 

As thunder is the loudest of sounds, as the moon 
is the most glorious of heavenly bodies, as sandal is 
the best of perfumes, so of monks is he who 
had renounced all wishes or plans. (19) 

As (the ocean on which sleeps) Svayambhu is the 
best of seas, as Dhara#£ndra is the best of Nagas, 
as the juice of sugarcane is, as it were, the flag 
of juices, so is he (Mahavlra) the flag of monks 
by his austerities. (20) 

As Airavawa is the best of elephants, the lion 
of beasts, Ganga of rivers, as Ganu/a, V£«ud£va 2 , 
is the best of birds, so is Gn&triputra. the best of 
those who have taught the Nirvi«a. (21) 

As Vishvaks£na 3 is the most famous of warriors, 
as the lotus is the best of flowers, as Dantavakra 
is the best of Kshattriyas, so Vardhamana is the 
best of sages. (22) 

As giving safety is the best of gifts, as the best 
of true speeches is that which causes no dis- 

1 They belong to the Bhavanapatis, see above, p. 225. 

* The commentator says that Vemideva is another name of 
Garu<fe. VeV/u stands perhaps for ve«hu = vishnu; but I do 
not know that Ganufc ever was directly identified with Vishmi. 

s Visasfina. VishvaksSna is a name of Kr/'sh«a. The 
commentators make VLrvas£na of Visasewa, and seem to take it 
as a synonym of lakravartin or universal monarch. Dantavakra is 
mentioned in my ' Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen,' p. 35, line 36. 
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tress, as chastity is the highest of austerities, so is 
the .Srama»a G^afrrputra the highest of men. (23) 

As the Lavasaptamas l are the highest of those 
gods who live very long, as the palace Saudharman 
is the best of heavenly abodes, as Nirva«a is the 
chief object of the Law, so there is no wiser man 
than Gn&trtputra. (24) 

He (bears everything) like the earth ; he annihi- 
lates (his Karman) ; he is free from greed ; he, the 
Omniscient, does not keep store (of anything) ; he 
has crossed the ocean of life like the sea : he, the 
Hero, who grants protection to all, and whose per- 
ception is infinite. (25) 

Having conquered the passions which defile the 
soul : wrath, pride, deceit, and greed, the Arhat, 
the great sage, does not commit any wrong, nor does 
he cause it to be committed. (26) 

He understood the doctrines of the Kriyavadins, 
of the Akriyavadins, of the Vainayikas, and of the 
Kg »anavadins 2 ; he had mastered all philosophical 
systems, and he practised control as long as he 
lived. (27) 

He abstained 3 from women, and from eating at 
night, he practised austerities for the removal of 
pain, he knew this world and that beyond ; the lord 
renounced 3 everything at every time. (28) 

Having heard and believing in the Law, which 

1 The commentator identifies them with the fifth class of 
Anuttara gods (see Uttaradhyayana XXXVI, 215, above p. 227), 
and explains the name by saying ' if they lived seven lavas longer, 
they would reach perfection.' 

* Concerning these four principal heresies see note on Uttara- 
dhyayana XVIII, 23, above p. 83. 

* Variya, literally 'forbade.' 

U 2 
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has been proclaimed and taught by the Arhat, 
and has been demonstrated with arguments, people 
will either make an end of their mundane exist- 
ence, or they will become like Indra, the king of 
gods. (29) 
Thus I say. 



SEVENTH LECTURE, 

CALLED 
DESCRIPTION OF THE WICKED. 

Earth, water, fire, wind; grass, trees, and corn; 
and the movable beings, (viz.) the oviparous, vivi- 
parous, those generated from dirt, and those gene- 
rated in fluids 1 ; (1) 

These classes (of living beings) have been declared 
(by the G'mas) ; know and understand that they 
(all desire) happiness; by (hurting) these beings 
(men) do harm to their own souls, and will again 
and again be born as one of them. (2) 

Every being born high or low in the scale of 
the living creation, among movable and immovable 
beings, will meet with its death. Whatever sins the 
evildoer commits in every birth, for them he must 
die 2 . (3) 

1 The last two classes are, according to the commentators, 
(1) lice, bugs, &c. ; (2) beings like cotton threads in thick milk, 
sour barley gruel, &c. Apparently vibrios are meant. 

s Mi^ati =mfyatg. Another rendering offered by .Sflanka 
is ' he will be filled (by Karman).' 
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In this world or in the next (the sinners suffer 
themselves what they have inflicted on other beings), 
a hundred times, or (suffer) other punishment. Living 
in the Sa*»sara they ever acquire new Karman, and 
suffer for their misdeeds. (4) 

Some leave their mother and father to live as 
■Sramattas, but they use fire; (the prophet) says: 
' People are wicked who kill beings for the sake 
of their own pleasure.' (5) 

He who lights a fire, kills living beings ; he who 
extinguishes it, kills the fire. Therefore a wise 
man who well considers the Law, should light no 
fire. (6) 

Earth contains life, and water contains life; 
jumping (or flying) insects fall in (the fire) ; dirt- 
born vermin 1 (and beings) living in wood : all these 
beings are burned by lighting a fire. (7) 

Sprouts are beings possessed of natural develop- 
ment 2 , their bodies (require) nourishment, and all 
have their individual life. Reckless men who cut 
them down out of regard for their own pleasure, 
destroy many living beings. (8) 

By destroying seeds, when young or grown up, 
a careless man does harm to his own soul. (The 
prophet) says : ' People are wicked who destroy seeds 
for the sake of their own pleasure.' (9) 

1 Viz. insects originated in dung, &c. used as fuel. 

* Vilambaga; the commentators in explanation of this word 
say that plants, like men, go through all states of development, 
youth, ripe age, old age, &c. I think vilambaga is derived from 
vi</ambaka, they imitate (the development of animals). For if 
I understand .Silaftka aright, a plant contains a great many bhutas 
or beings, each localised in a certain part of the plant, as roots, &c. 
This is, according to him, the meaning of pu<M6siya»i, rendered 
in the text ' have their individual life.' 
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Men die as embryos, or as babies who do not yet 
talk, or who do so already; other men, as boys 
wearing five tufts of hair 1 , or as youths, or in middle 
age: at the expiration of their life all leave the 
body and die. (10) 

Wake up, men! If we look at the dangers 
(to which he is exposed) a fool has not much 
chance to obtain human birth ; always suffering like 
men in fever, people will go to utter misery, (u) 

Some say that perfection is reached by abstaining 
from the seasoner of food (viz. salt) 2 , others by the 
use of cold water (i.e. by ablutions) 3 , others again 
by (tending) a fire 4 . (12) 

Perfection is not reached by bathing in the morn- 
ing, nor by abstention from acids and salt ; but by 
drinking liquor or eating meat or garlic men obtain 
another state of existence (than perfection). (13) 

Those who, touching water in the morning and 
evening, contend that perfection is obtained through 
water (are easily refuted). For if perfection could 
be obtained by contact with water, many beings 
living in water must have reached perfection : (14) 

Fishes, tortoises, aquatic snakes, cormorants, 

1 Padla^ikha. It usually denotes certain ascetics : but .Stlarika 
here renders it kumara ' boy.' 

' Silanka notices two different readings: (1) aharasappa#£a- 
g2i\agganena.m, by abstaining from food seasoned with one 
of the five kinds of salt (viz. saindhava, sauvantala, vi<fa, rauma, 
samudra) ; (2) aharad pa#£aga°, by abstaining from five kinds 
of food : garlic, onion, young camels' milk, beef, liquor. 

* .Stlarika mentions the Viribhadrakas, a subdivision of the 
Bhagavatas, as belonging to this category. He states elsewhere 
that they eat jaivala (Vallisneria Octandra) and frequently bathe, 
wash themselves, and drink water. 

4 Viz. Tapasas and Brihmanas. 
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otters 1 , and demons living in water. The clever 
ones declare those to be wrong who maintain that 
perfection may be obtained through water. (15) 

If water did wash off the impure Karman, it must 
take off merit too. But this (assertion of the here- 
tics) has no foundation but their wish. As a blind 
man follows a guide (and misses his goal), so a fool 
(who makes ablutions, &c. as a means of reaching 
Mdksha) kills living beings. (16) 

If water did wash off the sins of him who committed 
them, some would have obtained perfection who killed 
water-beings. Therefore he is wrong who maintains 
the attainment of perfection through water. (17) 

Those who, lighting fire in the morning and 
evening, contend that perfection is obtained through 
fire (are easily refuted). For if thereby perfection 
could be obtained, mechanics also, who use fire, 
would be liberated. (18) 

Perfection cannot be established by such gratuitous 
assertions ; those who have not learned the truth will 
come to harm. A wise man, who knows the truth, 
should know and understand that all beings desire 
happiness. (19) 

All creatures who have committed sins wail, 
suffer, and tremble. Considering this a wise monk 
who has ceased to sin, and guards his own self, 
should abstain from violence with regard to mov- 
able and (immovable) beings. (20) 

He who keeps a store of rightly-obtained food and 
eats it; he who makes ablutions with pure water, 

1 U//a or u/Ma, explained as ' a kind of aquatic animal ;' the 
Sanskrit prototype is apparently udra, but the commentators 
render it ush/ra! 
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contracting his limbs ; he who washes and adorns 
his clothes, is far from being a naked monk. (2 1) 

A wise man, seeing that it is sinful (to use) water, 
should live of pure water, till he is liberated from 
the Sa/wsara 1 ; not eating seeds and bulbs, he 
abstains from bathing, &c, and from women. (22) 

He who, after having left father, mother, house, 
sons, cattle, and wealth, visits houses where he gets 
nice food, is far from being a .Sramawa. (23) 

He who visits houses where he gets nice food, 
who professes the Law, desirous only of filling his 
belly, and brags (of himself) for the sake of food, 
is not equal to the hundredth part of an Arya. (24) 

A miserable man, who becomes a monk in order 
to get food from others, and a flatterer by the desire 
of filling his belly, will, in no remote future, come 
to harm, even as a boar greedy of wild rice 2 . (25) 

The servile man says pleasing things for the sake 
of food, drink, and other things : but wrong belief 
and bad conduct are worthless like chaff. (26) 

He should beg where he is unknown, and maintain 
himself by it ; he should not seek fame and respect 
by his austerities; he should not desire (pleasant) 
sounds and colours, but conquer his longing for all 
kinds of pleasures. (27) 

A monk should avoid every attachment and bear 
every pain, be full (of wisdom), not greedy, wander 
about homeless, give assurance of safety (to all 
beings), and be free from passions. (28) 

(In order to be able) to practise control s a monk 
should eat ; he should desire to get rid of sin ; if he 



1 Ai = adi. * Cf. p. 265, verse 19. 

* Bharassa g aya = bharasya (=sa»*yamasya) yatra. 
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suffers pain, he should have recourse to control, 
and subdue the foe at the head of the battle, as it 
were. (29) 

Though beaten he should be like a plank 1 ; he 
should wait for the advent of death ; having anni- 
hilated his Karman he should not again mix with 
the world, but be rather like a car whose axle is 
broken. (30) 

Thus I say. 



EIGHTH LECTURE, 



CALLED 



ON EXERTION 2 . 

It is said that two definitions of exertion are 
given ; but in what does the exertion of the virtuous 
consist, and how is it defined ? (1) 

Some say that it consists in works, and the pious 
(say that it consists) in abstention from works. 
Men appear divided into two classes from this point 
of view. (2) 

Carelessness is called (the cause of) Karman, 
carefulness that of the contrary (viz. absence of 
Karman) ; when the one or the other is predicated 

1 Phalagavata/Mi = phalagavad avatash/a-4. .Sflanka 
gives the following explanation: As a plank planed on both 
sides becomes thin, so a sadhu, by reducing his body by exterior 
and interior tapas, grows thin, of weak body. 

1 Vtry a ; it is the power or virtue of a thing. 
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(of a man, he is called) either a fool or a wise 
man. (3) 

Some learn sciences 1 which teach the destruction 
of living beings, others study spells for killing all 
sorts of creatures. (4) 

Deceivers practise deceit in order to procure 
themselves pleasures and amusement ; they kill, cut, 
and dismember (beings) for the sake of their own 
comfort (5) 

The careless (commit sins) by thoughts, words, 
and acts, with regard to this and the next world, 
both (by doing the act themselves and by making 
others do it). (6) 

A cruel 2 man does cruel acts and is thereby 
involved in other cruelties ; but sinful undertakings 
will in the end bring about misery. (7) 

Sinners, subject to love and hate and doing wrong, 
acquire Karman arising from passions s and commit 
many sins. (8) 

Thus the 'exertion leading to works' of the 
sinners has been described ; now learn from me the 
wise men's ' exertion not leading to works.' (9) 

A pious monk, who is free from bonds and has 
severed all fetters, annihilates his bad Karman, and 
removes definitely the thorn (of sin), (ro) 

Following the right doctrine he exerts himself; 
as one becomes more and more the receptacle 

1 Sattha = jastra or jastra. On the latter alternative we 
must translate ' (practice of) arms.' 

* V6ri = vairin, ^iv6pamardakarin. 

3 Karma is of two kinds, airyapathika, arising from ' walking,' 
i.e. from those actions which are indispensable to a virtuous life 
or the conduct of monks, and samparayika, arising from the 
passions. 
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of misery, so his bad thoughts (or sinfulness) 
increase, (n) 

Those who have good places (in heaven, &c.) 
must surely leave them (some time). We live 
together with relations and friends but a limited 
time. (12) 

Considering this, a wise man should conquer his 
greed, and enter upon the noble (path), which con- 
tains all virtues and is not blamed 1 . (13) 

Whether he know the pith of the Law by intuition 
or through instruction, a houseless (monk) should 
exert himself and abstain from sins. (14) 

When a wise man, in whatever way, comes to 
know that the apportioned space of his life draws 
towards its end, he should in the meantime quickly 
learn the method (of dying a religious death) 2 . (15) 

As a tortoise draws its limbs into its own body, 
so a wise man should cover, as it were, his sins with 
his own meditation. (16) 

He should draw in, as it were, his hands and feet, 
his mind and five organs of sense, the effect of his 
bad Karman, and every bad use of language. (17) 

The virtuous exert themselves with regard to 
the distant end (viz. Liberation s ). One should live 

1 Savvadhammamagdviyaw. According to the commentator 
the meaning of this phrase is : which is not blamed or shown to 
be wrong by all (heretical) Laws. 

2 See Uttaridhyayana, Fifth Lecture. 

' .STlahka quotes and comments upon four different readings 
of the first line of this verse, the last of which is rendered above as 
it is the textus receptus of the Dipiki. (1) Abstaining from even 
small pride and from deceit, one, &c. (2) 'Great' for 'even 
small.' (3) I have heard from some men : This is the valour of 
the virtuous man, that, &c. After this verse .Silanka quotes 
another which, he says, is not found in MSS. of the text, but 
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indifferent to one's own happiness, calm, and without 
any attachment. (18) 

Do not kill living beings, do not take what is 
not freely given, do not talk false, treacherous 
speech ! This is the Law of him who is rich in 
control. (19) 

Do not desire by words or thoughts what is 
a transgression (of the Law) ; guarding yourself in 
all ways, and subduing (the senses), practise 
control. (20) 

A man who guards his self and subdues his 
senses, abhors all sins, past, present, and future 
ones. (21) 

Benighted men of wrong faith, (though) they be 
renowned as heroes, exert themselves in a bad way, 
which will have, in all respects, evil consequences 
for them. (22) 

Wise men of right faith, who are renowned heroes, 
exert themselves in a good way which will have no 
(evil) consequences whatever for them. (23) 

Penance is of no good if performed by noble men 
who have turned monks (for the sake of fame) ; but 
that penance of which nobody else knows any- 
thing (is meritorious). Do not spread your own 
fame ' ! (24) 

A pious man should eat little, drink little, talk 
little ; he should always exert himself, being calm, 
indifferent, a subduer (of his senses), and free from 
greed. (25) 

Meditating and performing religious practices, 

is found in the TfkL It is, however, the identical verse I, 3, 4, 20, 
see above, p. 271, which occurs again I, 11, 11. 
1 Compare Matthew vi. 1-6. 
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abandoning his body, regarding forbearance as the 
paramount duty, a monk should wander about till 
he obtains liberation. (26) 
Thus I say. 



NINTH LECTURE, 

CALLED 
THE LAW. 



What is the Law that has been preached by the 
wise Brihmawa 1 (i.e. Mahavira)? Learn from me 
the noble Law of the Ginas as it is. (1) 

Brahma#as, Kshattriyas, Vawyas, A'a#dalas, Vuk- 
kasas, hunters 2 , merchants s , .Sudras, and others who 
are accustomed to do acts ; (2) 

The iniquity* of all these men who cling to 
property goes on increasing ; for those who procure 
themselves pleasures by sinful acts will not get rid 
of misery. (3) 

After a man has done acts which cause the death 
of living beings, his pleasure-seeking relations take 
possession of his wealth, whilst the doer of the acts 
must suffer for them. (4) 

' Mother, father, daughter-in-law, brother, wife, and 
sons will not be able to help me, when I suffer for 
my own deeds 6 .' (5) 

1 The word brahmawa (mahawa) is here, as in many other pas- 
sages, a mere honorific title which could be rendered by 'ascetic' 
* £siya. ' VGsiya. * V£ra = vaira. 

8 This verse recurs in Uttaradhyayana VI, 3 ; above, p. 25. 
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Taking to heart this truth from which flow the 
most important truths, a monk, without property and 
without egoism, should follow the teaching of the 
Ginas. (6) 

Leaving his wealth, sons, relations, and property, 
leaving sorrow that never ceases, (a monk) should 
wander about without any worldly interests. (7) 

Earth, water, fire, and wind ; grass, trees, and 
corn ; oviparous animals, the two kinds of vivipa- 
rous 1 animals; beings engendered in fluids and in 
dirt, and plants ; (8) 

These six classes of living beings a wise man 
should know and treat tenderly, in thoughts, words, 
and acts ; he should neither do actions nor desire 
property whereby he might do them any harm. (9) 

Untrue speech, sexual intercourse, personal 
property, taking things that are not freely given : 
all these causes of injury to living beings a wise 
man should abstain from. (10) 

Deceit 2 , greed 3 , anger *, and pride * : combat 
these causes of sin ; a wise man should abstain 
from them. (11) 

Washing, dyeing, making urine, evacuation of the 
bowels, vomiting, anointing of the eyes, and what- 
ever is contrary to the rules of conduct • : from all 
this a wise man should abstain. (12) 

1 Pdya^arau = pdta^ariyu, i.e. born alive (as elephants, 
&c.) and bom together with the chorion (as cows, &c.) 

* Paliu#£a»a=: parikudAana, i.e. may a. 
' Bhayana = bha^ana, i.e. ldbha. 

4 Thawrfilla, i.e. krddha. 

' Ussayana = ukkAraya., i.e. mana. These fourpassions are 
named here from the way in which they are supposed to act upon 
the soul. Similar names occurred above, p. 248, notes 3-6. 

* Palimantha. 
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Perfumes, wreaths, bathing, cleansing of the teeth, 
property, actions referring to women : from all this 
a wise man should abstain. (13) 

Alms that have been prepared, or bought, or 
stolen, or brought for the sake of a monk, or alms 
that contain particles of the above mentioned, or 
such alms as are unacceptable (for one cause or 
other), from all these a wise man should abstain. (14) 

Invigorating food, anointing of the eyes, greed, 
damaging others, washing (one's limbs), (rubbing 
them with) Lddhra-powder, &c. : from all this a wise 
man should abstain. (15) 

Deliberating with laymen, praising their work, 
answering their questions, eating the householder's 
meals : from all this a wise man should abstain. (16) 

He should not learn to play chess x , he should 
not speak anything forbidden by the Law; a wise 
man should abstain from fights and quarrels. (17) 

Shoes, an umbrella, dice, chowries, working for 
another, helping each other: from all this a wise 
man should abstain. (18) 

A monk should not void his excrements or urine 
among plants ; he should never rinse his mouth 
(even) with distilled water after having removed 
(everything endowed with life). (19) 

He should never eat or drink out of a house- 
holder's vessel ; nor wear his clothes, especially if he 

1 Ash/apada. This does not necessarily, in this place, mean 
chess-board, but any game played on a similar chequered board 
may be intended. The earliest unmistakable mention of chess, 
that I have met with, occurs in RatnSkara's Haravi^aya XII, 9, 
a mah&kavya written in the first half of the ninth century a.d. in 
Kashmir. — Another explanation of a/Mivayam is arthapadam 
= arthajrastram ' means of acquiring property/ 
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is a naked monk : from all this a wise man should 
abstain. (20) 

A stool or bed or a seat in a house, asking of 
news and recollection (of past sports) : from all this 
a wise man should abstain. (21) 

Fame, glory, and renown ; honours and respectful 
treatment; all pleasures in the whole world: from 
all this a wise man should abstain. (22) 

A monk (should be content) with such food and 
drink as will sustain his life ; he should give a portion 
of it to others : [from all this a wise man should 
abstain 1 .] (23) 

Thus spoke the Nirgrantha, the great sage 
Mahavira; he who possesses infinite knowledge 
and faith has taught the Law and the sacred 
texts 8 . (24) 

In speaking (a monk) should use as few words as 
possible ; he should not delight in another's foibles ; 
he should avoid deceiving speech 3 , and should answer 
after ripe reflection. (25) 

One will repent of having used the third kind of 
speech * ; a secret should not be made known. This 
is the Nirgrantha's commandment. (26) 

1 The last part of this verse is here repeated from the preceding 
ones ; but it is quite out of place here. 

* Here apparently ended the original treatise; the following 
verses are not directly connected with it. 

* Mai//M«aw, always rendered matrz'sthanam. I think it 
is a regular corruption for mayasthanam. The second syllable 
of the word becomes short before two consonants, and then the 
ya was changed into i with which it is almost interchangeable. 

* The four kinds of speech are (1) true speech, (2) untrue 
speech, (3) speech partly true and partly untrue, (4) speech which 
is neither true nor untrue, see part i, p. 150. — Inaccurate state- 
ments are intended here. 
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(A monk) should not call one names 1 , nor 'friend,' 
nor by his G6tra ; ' thou, thou ' is vulgar ; never 
address one by ' thou ! ' (27) 

A virtuous monk should never keep company 
(with the wicked); for thereby he incurs dangers 
(for his conduct) disguised as pleasures. A wise 
man should be aware of them. (28) 

(A monk) should not stay in the house of a 
householder except by constraint ; nor should he 
amuse himself too long (by looking) at the sports 
of the children of the village 2 . (29) 

Not desirous of fine things, he should wander 
about, exerting himself; not careless in his conduct, 
he should bear whatever pains he has to suffer. (30) 

If beaten, he should not be angry ; if abused, he 
should not fly into a passion; with a placid mind 
he should bear everything and not make a great 
noise. (31) 

He should not enjoy pleasures though they offer 
themselves ; for thus he is said (to reach) discern- 
ment. He should always practise what is right to 
do in the presence of the enlightened ones. (32) 

He should obey and serve a wise and pious 
teacher, (such teachers) as are heroes (of faith), 
who search for the benefit of their souls, are firm 
in control, and subdue their senses. (33) 

These men, who do not see the light (as it were) 
in domestic life, are the beloved of the people ; these 
heroes, free from bondage, do not desire life. (34) 

1 H61&, which is said to be a Dtsi word of abuse. The same 
word occurs also in the A&iranga Sutra, see part i, p. 151, where 
1 translated it by ' loon/ 

J According to .Silanka : (he should not join) the sports of the 
children of a village, nor amuse himself too long. 
[45] X 
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They do not long for sensual pleasures, they do 
not engage in works. All that (the heretics) always 
talk about, is opposed to the right faith. (35) 

Excessive pride and deceit, all worldly vanities : 
all this a wise man knows and renounces, and thus 
brings about his final Liberation. (36) 

Thus I say. 



TENTH LECTURE, 

CALLED 
CAREFULNESS 1 . 

The wise (Arhat) having pondered on the Law 
proclaimed it ; learn from me correctly what is care- 
fulness. A monk who forms no resolutions and is 
possessed of carefulness, should wander about, giving 
no offence to any creature ; (1) 

To no living beings, whether they move or not, 
whether above or below or on earth, by putting 
a strain upon them by his hands or feet 2 . Nor 
should he take from householders anything that is 
not freely given. (2) 

Having mastered the Law and got rid of care- 
lessness, he should live on allowed food 8 , and treat 



1 Samahi = samadhi. This word has not only the meaning 
' meditation,' but also a much wider one. Here it is explained as 
'the means of obtaining M6ksha.' I have chosen 'carefulness,' 
because it is less technical than ' control,' which I have used in 
other places. 

3 The first part of verse 2 to be construed with the last part 
of the preceding verse. 

5 LidAe. 
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all beings as he himself would be treated ; he should 
not expose himself to guilt by his desire for life ; 
a monk who performs austerities should not keep 
any store. (3) 

Restraining his senses from women, a sage 
should wander about free from all worldly ties. 
See, every creature and every being suffers pain 
and is afflicted. (4) 

Doing harm to these beings, an ignorant man 
becomes involved in sins. Sin is committed by 
injuring (beings), and one sins also by employing 
others (in such acts). (5) 

He too who leads a miserable life, commits sin. 
Therefore (the CPinas) have enjoined thorough care- 
fulness. One should know the truth, delight in 
control and sound judgment, cease from injuring 
beings, and be of a settled mind. (6) 

Looking at all people with an impartial mind, one 
should not do anything to please or to harm them. 
After a virtuous beginning some become miserable 
and lose heart, (since) they desire honour and fame. (7) 

Desiring unallowed 1 food and accepting such, the 
sinner, careless in his conduct, is attached to women, 
and tries to acquire property. (8) 

Given to violent deeds he accumulates (Karman) ; 
on his decease he (meets with) really distressing 
misery. Therefore a wise man considers well the 
Law ; a sage wanders about free from all worldly 
ties. (9) 

He should not expose himself to guilt by his 
desire for life, but he should wander about without 
any attachment. Speaking after due consideration, 

1 Ahaga<fa=yathdkr*ta; cf. p. 131, note 7, 1. 
X 2 
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and combating his worldly desires, he should say 
nothing that involves slaughter of living beings, (io) 

He should not desire unallowed food, and he 
should not mix with people who desire such ; he 
should mortify his flesh, thinking (of his duty), and 
giving up his sorrows without regard (to worldly 
interests), (n) 

Try to realise that you are single and alone ; 
thereby you will obtain Liberation ; mind, this is no 
false assertion ! This Liberation is not anything 
unreal, but the best thing. An ascetic is free from 
anger, and delights in the truth. (12) 

Abstain from sexual intercourse with women, do 
not acquire property ; a man possessed of carefulness 
will, beyond doubt, be a saviour (to others) in all 
circumstances. (13) 

A monk having conquered aversion to control 
and delight in sensual objects 1 , should bear all 
troubles caused by (pricking) grass, cold, heat, and 
insects ; he should endure pleasant and unpleasant 
smells. (14) 

Guarding his speech and possessed of carefulness, 
acquiring (pure) Le\yya 2 , he should wander about ; he 
should not thatch a house for himself or for others, 
nor behave towards other people like a house- 
holder. (15) 

Questioned by somebody who maintains the un- 
changeable character of the soul 8 , he should expound 
the true (doctrine) ; those who engage in works and 



1 This is, according to .Sllanka, the meaning of the words 
araiw raiwt vS, see, however, above, p. m, note 1. 
* See Uttaridhyayana, Lecture XXXIV. 
8 Akiriyaaya = akriyatman. 
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are held in worldly bondage, do not know the Law 
which leads to Liberation. (16) 

Men here have various opinions ; (they adhere) to 
the doctrine of the Kriyavadins and Akriyavadins. 
The iniquity of an unrestrained sinner, who after 
having been born injures the body (of beings to pro- 
cure his own happiness), goes on increasing. (17) 

Forgetting that his life will have an end, a rash 
and foolish man is full of selfishness ; he toils day 
and night, greedy of wealth, as if he never should 
grow old or die. (18) 

Leave wealth and cattle, all relations and dear 
friends ! (A man) always talks (about these things), 
and he is infatuated with them ; but other people 
will take away his wealth. (19) 

As smaller beasts keep at a distance from a lion, 
being afraid of him, so a wise man keeps aloof from 
sin, well considering the Law. (20) 

A wise man who has become awakened should 
turn away from sin, when he considers the evils 
arising from slaughter and the great dangers entailed 
by his cruel disposition. (21) 

A sage setting out for the real good 1 (viz. Libera- 
tion), should not speak untruth ; this (rule, they say,) 
comprises Nirva»a and the whole of carefulness. 
He should not do works, nor cause others to do 
them, nor assent to others doing them. (22) 

When he gets pure (food), he should not be 
affected (by love or hate), and he should not be too 



1 AttagSmt = iptagimin. Apta is either Mfiksha as 
assumed in my translation, or it denotes the ' highest authority ; ' 
in the latter case we can translate : who proceeds on the 
right path. 
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fond (of such food) nor long for it A pious monk, 
free from bonds, should wander about desiring 
neither honours nor fame. (23) 

A monk who has left the house and is free from 
desires should abandon his body, annihilating his 
sins ; he should not desire life nor death, and walk 
about, having got beyond the Circle (of Births) 1 . (24) 

Thus I say. 



ELEVENTH LECTURE, 

CALLED 
THE PATH. 

What is the Path that has been preached by the 
wise Brahma#a 2 (i.e. Mahavlra), having correctly 
entered upon which path a man crosses the flood 
(of Sa/#sara) which is difficult to pass ? (1) 

O monk and great sage, tell us this best path 
which leads to liberation from all misery, as you 
know it! (2) 

Tell us how we should describe that path, if 
somebody, a god or a man, should ask us about 

it! (3) 

If somebody, a god or a man, ask you about it, 

tell them the truth about the path. Listen to 
me! (4) 

The very difficult (path) explained by the 
Kajyapa, following which some men from this earth 

1 Or, the fetter of sin. * See note on IX, 1. 
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have formerly passed over (the Sawsara) like traders 
over the ocean 1 , pass over it (even now), and will 
pass over it in future ; (this path which) I have 
learned, I shall explain in due order ; men, listen to 
me ! (5, 6) 

Earth-lives are individual beings, so are water- 
lives, fire-lives, and wind-lives ; grass, trees, corn ; (7) 

And the remaining, (viz.) the movable beings ; thus 
are enumerated the six classes of living beings; 
these are all the living beings, there are no more 
besides. (8) 

A wise man should study them with all means of 
philosophical research. All beings hate pains; 
therefore one should not kill them. (9) 

This is the quintessence of wisdom : not to kill 
anything. Know this to be the legitimate conclusion 
from the principle of the reciprocity with regard to 
non-killing 2 . (10) 

He should cease to injure living beings whether 
they move or not, on high, below, and on earth. 
For this has been called the Nirva»a, which consists 
in peace 8 . (11) 

Master (of his senses) and avoiding wrong, he 
should do no harm to anybody, neither by thoughts, 
nor words, nor acts. (12) 

A wise man who restrains his senses and possesses 
great knowledge, should accept such things as are 
freely given him, being always circumspect with 
regard to the accepting of alms, and abstaining from 
what he is forbidden to accept. (13) 

1 The same simile occurs also in I, 3, 4, 18, above p. 271. 
* The same verse occurred above, I, 1, 4, 10, p. 247. 
3 We have had the same verse above, I, 3, 4, 20, p. 271. 
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A true monk should not accept such food and 
drink as has been especially prepared for him along 
with slaughter of living beings. (14) 

He should not partake of a meal which contains 
but a particle of forbidden food 1 : this is the Law 
of him who is rich in control. Whatever (food 
a monk) suspects (to be impure), he may not 
eat (15) 

A man who guards his soul and subdues his 
senses, should never assent to anybody killing 
beings. — In towns and villages cases (will occur, 
which place) the faithful (in a dilemma) 2 . (16) 

Hearing the talk of people, one should not 
say, ' this is a good action,' nor ' this is a bad 
action.' For there is an objection (to either 
answer). (17) 

He should not say that it is meritorious, because 
he ought to save those beings, whether they move 
or not, which are killed there for the sake of making 
a gift (18) 

Nor should he say that it is not meritorious, 
because he would then prevent those for whose sake 
the food and drink in question is prepared, to get 
their due. (19) 

Those who praise the gift, are accessory s to the 
killing of beings; those who forbid it deprive 
(others) of the means of subsistence. (20) 

Those, however, who give neither answer, viz. 



1 This is the meaning of the phrase putikarma na slvSta. 

* When well-meaning people sink a well, offer a sacrifice, or 
feed persons, &c. 

* Literally, wish. 
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that it is meritorious, or is not so, do not expose 
themselves to guilt, and will reach Beatitude \ (2 1) 

Knowing that Beatitude is the best thing as the 
moon is among the stars, a sage always restrained 
and subduing his senses brings about Beati- 
tude. (22) 

A pious man 2 shows an island to the beings 
which are carried away (by the flood of the Sawsara) 
and suffer for their deeds. This place of safety has 
been proclaimed (by the Tlrthakaras). (23) 

He who guards his soul, subdues his senses, puts 
a stop to the current (of the Sawsara), and is free 
from Asravas 3 , is (entitled to) expound the pure, 
complete, unparalleled Law. (24) 

Those who do not know this (Law), are not 
awakened, though they fancy themselves awakened ; 
believing themselves awakened, they are beyond 
the boundary of right faith 4 . (25) 

Eating seeds and drinking cold water * and what 



1 .STlanka quotes the following Sanskrit verse to show the 
application of the maxim to the digging of a well: satyaw 
vapreshu sham rarikaradhavalam van pttvd prakamam vyu^MinnsLse- 
shat/7'shwaA pramuditamanasaA pranisartha bhavanti I s&sh&m nite" 
^alaughS dinakarakiranair yanty ananta vinlram ten6»dastnabhava»i 
vra^ati munigawaA kupavapradikarvS 11 'Forsooth, when living 
beings drink to their hearts' content the cool water of ditches, 
which is white like the moon, their thirst is completely allayed 
and their heart is gladdened ; but when all the water is dried up by 
the rays of the sun, numberless creatures must die ; therefore the 
sages decline every interest in the construction of wells and 
ditches.' 

a The commentators connect sahu as adjective with dtvam, 
and supply Tlrthakara, &c. as subject. 

* See above, p. 55, note 1. 4 Samadhi. 

' Vtddaga = btj-ddaka. 
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has been especially prepared for them, they enter 
upon meditation x , but are ignorant of the truth, and 
do not possess carefulness. (26) 

As «£4ankas, herons, ospreys, cormorants, and 
pheasants meditate upon capturing fish, (which is) 
a sinful and very low meditation, so some heretical, 
unworthy .Srama»as contemplate the pursuit of 
pleasures; (they are) sinful and very low like 
herons. (27, 28) 

Here some weak-minded persons, abusing the 
pure path, enter upon a wrong path. They thereby 
will go to misery and destruction. (29) 

As a blind-born man getting into a leaky boat 
wants to reach the shore, but is drowned during the 
passage 2 ; so some unworthy, heretical 6rama«as, 
having got into the full current (of the .Sawsara), 
will incur great danger. (30, 31) 

But knowing this Law which has been proclaimed 
by the K&syapa, (a monk) crosses the dreadful 
current (of the Sawsara), and wanders about intent 
on the benefit of his soul. (32) 

Indifferent to worldly objects, a man should 
wander about treating all creatures in the world so 
as he himself would be treated. (33) 

A wise man knowing (and renouncing) excessive 
pride and deceit, (in short) giving up all (causes of 
worldly existence), brings about his Liberation 3 . (34) 

He acquires good qualities, and leaves off bad 
qualities; a monk, who vigorously practises aus- 
terities, avoids anger and pride. (35) 

The Buddhas * that were, and the Buddhas that 

1 Comp. I, 3, 3, 12. * Verses 30, 31 a=I, 1, 2, 31, 32 a. 

* The first line of this verse occurred in I, 9, 36. 

* Here Buddha is a synonym for Tirthakara. 
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will be, they (as it were) have Peace as their foun- 
dation, even as all things have the earth for their 
foundation. (36) 

And if any accidents whatever befall him who 
has gained that (foundation), he will not be over- 
powered by them as a mountain by the storm 1 . (37) 

A restrained, very learned, and wise (monk) 
should accept such alms as are freely given him, 
being free from passions and waiting for his end. 
This is the doctrine of the K£valin. (38) 

Thus I say. 



TWELFTH LECTURE, 

CALLED 
THE CREED 2 .. 

There are four (heretical) creeds 8 which the 
disputants severally uphold : 1. the Kriyavada, 2. the 
Akriyavada, 3. the Vinayavada, and 4. the Kgnk- 
navada. (1) 

The agnostics 4 , though they (pretend to) be 

1 .Silahka says that by exercise the power of resistance will be 
increased, and in confirmation of this he relates the well-known 
story of the herdsman who daily carried a calf from its birth till it 
was two years old. 

1 Sam6sara«a = samavasarana. This word and the verb 
samdsarai are commonly used when Mahavfra preaches to 
a meeting (melapaka) gathered round him. 

* Compare Uttaradhyayana XVIII, 23, above p. 83, note 2. 

4 Anna»iya = a^flanikas, the followers of the fourth sect. 
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clever, reason incoherently, and do not get beyond 
the confusion of their ideas. Ignorant (teachers) 
speak to ignorant (pupils), and without reflection 
they speak untruth. (2) 

Believing truth to be untruth, and calling a bad 
man good, the various upholders of Vinaya, asked 
about it, explain their tenet '. (3) 

Without perceiving the truth they speak thus: 
this object (viz. M6ksha) is realised by us thus (viz. 
by Vinaya). The Akriyavadins who deny Karman *, 
do not admit that the action (of the soul is trans- 
mitted to) the future moments s . (4) 

They become involved in contradiction in their 
own assertions ; they falter in their speech and are 
unable to repeat what is said to them 4 . This (their 
opinion) has a valiant counter-opinion, this (our 
opinion) has no valiant counter-opinion; and Karman 
has six sources 6 . (5) 

The Akriyavadins who do not understand the 
truth, bring forward various opinions; many men 



1 Viz. that Mdksha is arrived at through Vinaya, discipline. 

* Lavavasankt. Lava is explained by karman, and ava- 
sanki by apasartum j-ilaw y&shim tt. 

' The meaning is that as everything has but a momentary 
existence, there is no connection between the thing as it is now, 
and as it will be in the next moment. This is a doctrine of the 
Bauddhas. But the Sankhyas are also reckoned among the 
AkriySv&dins, because, according to them, the atman does not act 

4 .Silanka in commenting upon this passage has to say a good 
deal about the Bauddhas. It is perhaps of interest that he 
mentions their 500 Gatakas, and not thirty-four which is the 
recognised number of Gatakas according to the Northern Buddhist 
How .Silanka came to a knowledge of the numbers of G&takas 
accepted by the Southern Buddhists, I cannot tell. 

■ Viz. the six Asravas. 
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believing in them will whirl round in the endless 
Circle of Births. (6) 

' There rises no sun, nor does it set ; there waxes 
no moon, nor does it wane ; there are no rivers 
running, nor any winds blowing ; the whole world 
is ascertained to be unreal V (7) 

As a blind man, though he have a light, does not see 
colours, &c, because he is deprived of his eye(sight), 
so the Akriyavadin, having a perverted intellect, 
does not recognise the action (of the soul) though it 
does exist. (8) 

Many men in this world who have studied 
astrology, the art of interpreting dreams, divination 
from diagrams, augury, divination from bodily marks, 
and from portents, and the eight branches (of 
divination from omens), know the future *. (9) 

(The opponents say that) some forecasts are true, 
and the prophecies of others prove wrong ; therefore 
they do not study those sciences, but they profess to 
know the world, fools though they be 8 . (10) 

The (Kriyavadins) .Sramawas and Brahma»as un- 
derstanding the world (according to their lights), speak 
thus: misery is produced by one's own works, not by 
those of somebody else (viz. fate, creator, &c.) 4 . But 
right knowledge and conduct lead to liberation. (11) 



1 This is the opinion of the Sunyavadins, who are considered 
to belong to the Akriyavadins, because they deny all actions, even 
such as are perceived by everybody (Stlahka). 

1 This would be impossible if the whole world was unreal. 

* A various reading, commented upon by the scholiasts, runs 
thus: ahawsu vi^apalimokkham 6va, 'they say that one must 
give up science.' 

4 The Kriyavadins contend, according to 5Tlahka, that works 
alone, by themselves, without knowledge, lead to Mdksha. 
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The (Tirthakaras), being (as it were) the eyes of 
the world and its leaders, teach the path which is 
salutary to men ; they have declared that the world 
is eternal inasmuch as creatures are (for ever) living 
in it, O ye men ! (i 2) 

The Rakshasas and the dwellers in Yama's world, 
the troops 1 of Asuras and Gandharvas, and the 
spirits that walk the air, and individual beings 2 : 
they will all be born again and again. (13) 

(The Sawsara) which is compared to the bound- 
less flood of water, know it to be impassable and 
of very long duration on account of repeated births 3 . 
Men therein, seduced by their senses and by women, 
are born again and again both (as movable and 
immovable beings). (14) 

The sinners cannot annihilate their works by new 
works ; the pious annihilate their works by abstention 
from works ; the wise and happy men who got rid 
of the effects of greed, do not commit sins. (15) 

They know the past, present, and future ways of 
the world ; they are leaders of other men, but 
follow no leader; they are awakened, and put an 
end to mundane existence. (16) 

Averse to injury of living beings, they do not act, 
nor cause others to act. Always restraining them- 



1 Kdya. The commentators explain this word as denoting 
the earth-bodies, &c, but from the context it will be seen that 
it refers to Asuras and Gandharvas, and must be translated 
by 'troops.' 

a PndAd siy& = prt'thak sril&h; according to •Stlinka, 
prithivyisrit&A. This expression is generally used to denote 
the lower order of beings. 

* To render bhavagahana. 
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selves, those pious men practise control, and some 
become heroes through their knowledge. (17) 

He regards small beings and large beings, the 
whole world as equal to himself; he comprehends 
the immense world, and being awakened he controls 
himself among the careless. (18) 

Those who have learned (the truth) by themselves 
or from others, are able (to save) themselves and 
others. One should always honour a man, who 
is like a light and makes manifest the Law after 
having well considered it. (19) 

He who knows himself and the world ; who knows 
where (the creatures) go, and whence they will not 
return ; who knows what is eternal, and what is 
transient ; birth and death, and the future existences 
of men; (20) 

He who knows the tortures of beings below (i. e. 
in hell); who knows the influx of sin and its stop- 
page 1 ; who knows misery and its annihilation, — 
he is entitled to expound the Kriyavada 2 , (21) 

Being not attached to sounds and colours, indif- 
ferent to tastes and smells, not desiring life nor 
death, guarded by control, and exempt from the 
Circle (of Births). (22) 

Thus I say. 



1 Asrava and samvara. 

9 It is evident that the Gainas considered themselves KriyavSdins. 
I had overlooked this passage when penning the note on p. 83. 
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THIRTEENTH LECTURE, 

CALLED 
THE REAL TRUTH. 

I shall now expound, in accordance with truth, 
the various qualities of men ; I shall explain the 
virtue and peace of the good, the vices and the 
unrest of the wicked, (i) 

Having learned the Law from men who exert 
themselves day and night, from the Tathagatas 1 , 
they neglect the conduct in which they had been 
instructed, and speak rudely to their teacher. (2) 

Those who explain the pure doctrine according 
to their individual opinion, falsify it in repeating (it 
after their teachers) ; those who speak untruth 
from pride of knowledge, are not capable of many 
virtues. (3) 

Those who on being questioned conceal the 
truth, defraud themselves of the real good. These 
bad men who believe themselves good and are full 
of deceit, will go to endless punishment. (4) 

He who is of a wrathful disposition and calls 
everything by its true name 2 , who renews a composed 
quarrel, will, like a blind man groping his way with 

1 According to the commentators, (Taina teachers, inclusive of 
the schismatical ones, are intended. Tathagata is a synonym 
of Tirthakara and Buddha; but it is less frequently used by 
the (zainas than by the Bauddhas with whom it is of very common 
occurrence. 

* Graga/Mabhasi =^agadarthabhSshin. .Silanka proposes 
also^ay&rthabhashin, who speaks dogmatically. 
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a stick, do harm to himself, being still subject to 
passion and possessing evil Karman. (5) 

He who is quarrelsome and talks improperly, 
is not impartial nor beyond the reach of deceit * ; 
but he who executes the commands (of his teacher) 
and controls himself, sees nothing but the truth 
and is exempt from deceit. (6) 

He who conforms to admonitions however many 
he receives, is kindly spoken, subtile, manly, noble, 
and a well-doer; (such a man) is impartial and 
beyond the reach of deceit (7) 

He who believes himself rich in control, or incon- 
siderately vaunts his knowledge, or fancies himself 
purified by austerities, will look upon other men as 
shadows. (8) 

He is always turned round by delusion, and has 
no place in the G6tra where the Vow of Silence 
is practised (viz. in the £aina church), who not 
being awakened puts himself forward in order to 
gain honours through something different from 
control. (9) 

A Brahma#a or Kshattriya by birth, a scion of 
the Ugra 2 race or a Li^Mavi 3 , who enters the order 
eating alms given him by others, is not stuck up on 
account of his renowned G6tra. (10) 

His pedigree on his mother's and on his father's 

1 A^/iafl^viapatta. GA&iigM (tempest) = maya. 

1 Concerning the Ugras, see above, p. 71, note 2. 

1 Le^Mai. According to the Gainas the Li£££avi and Mallakis 
were the chiefs of Kin and K6fala. They seem to have succeeded 
the Aikshvakas, who ruled there in the times of the Rainayana. 
The LiiiA&yis became a powerful race, who held the supreme 
power in Eastern India during many centuries after the beginning 
of our era. 

[45] V 
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side will be of no use to him, nothing will but right 
knowledge and conduct: when after becoming 
a monk he acts like a householder, he will not 
succeed in obtaining final Liberation, (i i) 

If a poor monk subsisting on the meanest food 
is attached to vanities, desires fame, and not being 
awakened, (makes his monkhood) a means of sub- 
sistence, he will suffer again and again (in the Circle 
of Births). (12) 

A monk, who is eloquent, speaks very well, has 
bright ideas, is clever, possesses a fine intellect, and 
has purified his soul, may (perhaps) despise other 
men on account of his intellect. (13) 

Thus an intelligent monk who puts himself for- 
ward, has not yet realised carefulness; or rather 
he is a weak-minded man who elated by his success 
blames other men. (14) 

A monk should combat pride of genius, pride of 
sanctity, pride of birth, and (pride of good) living, 
which is enumerated as the fourth ; such a man is 
wise and of the right stuff. (15) 

The wise leave off these kinds of pride, the pious 
do not cultivate them ; the great sages are above 
all such things as G6tra (&c), and they ascend to 
the place where there is no G6tra at all (viz. to 
M6ksha). (16) 

A monk who looks upon his body as on a corpse 
and fully understands the Law, will on entering 
a village or a town distinguish between what may 
be accepted and what may not, and will not be greedy 
of food or drink. (17) 

A monk having conquered aversion to control 
and delight in sensual objects, living in company 
with many brethren or leading a single life, should 
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silently repeat to himself: ' A man must come and 
go (according to his Karman) alone' (i.e. without 
deriving any help from others). (18) 

Knowing it by intuition or having learned it from 
others, one should teach the Law which is a benefit 
to men ; the pious are not given to blameable sinful 
practices. (19) 

If (a monk preaches the Law to some one) whose 
disposition he has not ascertained, that man, not 
believing (what he is taught), will become angry, 
and may wound him in a way that will shorten or 
end his life. When he knows their disposition, he 
(may teach) others the truth. (20) 

A wise man by suppressing his Karman and his 
will should renounce his interest in everything else. 
(For) through the objects of sight (i.e. senses) which 
are causes of danger, men come to harm. Knowing 
the truth with regard to movable and immovable 
beings (a monk should exert himself) 1 . (21) 

Not desiring honour or fame, he should say 
nothing to anybody either to please or to irritate 
him. Avoiding all evils, a monk should without 
embarrassment and passion (preach the Law). (22) 

Well considering (his duties) in accordance with 
truth, abstaining from doing injury to living beings, 
not desiring life nor death, he should wander about 
released from the Circle (of Births). (23) 

Thus I say. 

1 The commentators make out the following meaning : A wise 
(preacher) should ascertain (his hearers') occupations and inclina- 
tions, and then (try to) better their evil disposition. Through the 
objects of sight which are causes of danger, men are led astray. 
A wise man knowing (the disposition of his hearers should preach 
the Law which is wholesome) to all living beings whether they move 
or not 

Y 2 
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FOURTEENTH LECTURE, 

CALLED 
THE NIRGRANTHA. 

He who has given up all worldly ties and is 
instructed in our creed, should practise chastity, 
exerting himself; obeying the commands (of his 
teacher) he should make himself well acquainted 
with the conduct; a clever (monk) should avoid 
carelessness, (i) 

As (birds of prey), e. g. Dfahkas, carry off a 
fluttering young bird whose wings are not yet grown, 
when it attempts to fly from the nest, but is not 
able to do so, because it is too young and its wings 
are not yet grown ; (2) 

Just as they carry off a young bird whose wings 
are not yet grown, so many unprincipled men will 
seduce a novice who has not yet mastered the Law, 
thinking that they can get Kim in their power, when 
they have made him leave (the Ga£&Aa) 1 . (3) 

A good man should long to live with his teacher 
in order to perform his duties 2 , knowing that he 
who does not live with his teacher will not put 
an end to his mundane existence. Making manifest 

1 Nissariyaw = niAsaritam. I follow in the text the inter* 
pretation of the commentators. But I think that instead of 
mannamdni we must read, as in the preceding verse, manna- 
minam; and translate: believing himself rich in control 
(vasimam) though he be still wanting in strength (nissariyam). 

* Samahiw. 
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the conduct of the virtuous, an intelligent (monk) 
should not leave the (company of his teacher). (4) 

(A monk) who complies with the rules for Yatis * 
as regards postures, lying down, sitting, and exertion, 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the Samitis and 
Guptis, should in teaching others explain each single 
(point of conduct). (5) 

Whether he hears (pleasant) sounds or dreadful 
ones, he should not allow himself to be influenced 
by them, and persevere in control; nor should 
a monk be sleepy or careless, but by every means 
he should get rid of doubts. (6) 

If admonished by a young or an old monk, by 
one above him or one of equal age, he should not 
retort against him 2 , being perfectly free from passion ; 
for one who is (as it were) carried away (by the 
stream of the Sawsara), will not get to its opposite 
shore. (7) 

(He should not become angry) if (doing anything 
wrong) his own creed is quoted against him by 
a heretic, or if he is corrected by (somebody else) be 
he young or old, or by a female slave engaged in 
low work or carrying a jar, or by some house- 
holder. (8) 

He should not be angry with them nor do them 
any harm, nor say a single hard word to them, but 
he should promise not to commit the same sin 
again ; for this is better than to do wrong. (9) 

As to one who has lost his way in the wood, 
others who have not, (show it, thus some) teach the 

1 Susidhuyukta. 

3 Samman tayam thiratd n£»bhiga££M. I translate 
according to the commentators, as I am unable to understand 
the words in the text. 
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path which is salutary to men. Therefore (he 
should think) : this is for my good that those who 
know put me right. (10) 

Now he who has lost his way should treat with 
all honour him who has not. This simile has been 
explained by the Prophet. Having learned what 
is right one should practise it. (n) 

As a guide in a dark night does not find the way 
since he cannot see it, but recognises the way when 
it has become light by the rising of the sun ; (12) 

So a novice who has not mastered the Law, does 
not know the Law, not being awakened ; but after- 
wards he knows it well through the words of the 
(Jinas, as with his eye (the wanderer sees the 
way) after sunrise. (13) 

Always restrained with regard to movable and 
immovable beings which are on high, below, and 
on earth, (a monk) should wander about entertaining 
no hostile thoughts (towards them) and being stead- 
fast (in control). (14) 

At the right time he may put a question about 
living beings to a well-conducted (monk), who will 
explain the conduct of the virtuous ; and what he 
hears he should follow and treasure up in his heart, 
thinking that it is the doctrine of the K£valins. (15) 

Living in this (company of the teacher) and pro- 
tecting (himself or other beings) in the three ways 
(viz. in thoughts, words, and acts), he (gets) peace 
and the annihilation (of sins) as they say. Thus 
speak those who know the three worlds, and they 
do not again commit faults! (16) 

A monk by hearing the desired Truth gets bright 
ideas and becomes a clever (teacher) ; desiring the 
highest good and practising austerities and silence, 
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he will obtain final Liberation (living on) pure 
(food). (17) 

Those who having investigated the Law expound 
it, are awakened and put an end to mundane existence ; 
able to liberate both (themselves and others), they 
answer the well-deliberated questions. (18) 

He does not conceal (the truth) nor falsify it ; 
he should not indulge his pride and (desire for) 
fame ; being wise he should not joke, nor pronounce 
benedictions. (19) 

Averse to injury of living beings, he does not 
disgrace his calling 1 by the use of spells; a good 
man does not desire anything from other people, 
and he does not give utterance to heretical doc- 
trines. (20) 

A monk living single should not ridicule heretical 
doctrines, and should avoid hard words though they 
be true ; he should not be vain, nor brag, but he 
should without embarrassment and passion (preach 
the Law). (21) 

A monk should be modest 2 though he be of 
a fearless mind ; he should expound the Syadvada 8 ; 
he should use the two (permitted) kinds of speech *, 
living among virtuous men, impartial and wise. (22) 

He who follows (the instruction) may believe 
something untrue ; (one should) kindly (tell him) 
' It is thus or thus.' One should never hurt him by 

1 G6tra, explained by mauna. 

1 Sanki^iya" = rankyfita. 

' Vibha^yavida. The saptabhangfnaya or seven modes 
of assertion are intended by the expression in the text. See 
Bhandarkar, Report, 1883-84, p. 95. 

4 See above, p. 304, note 4. The first and fourth kinds of speech 
are here intended. 
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outrageous language, nor give long-winded explana- 
tions of difficult passages. (23) 

(If the pupil does not understand his short expla- 
nation), he should explain at greater length. When 
the pupil has heard it, he will correctly understand 
the Truth. A monk should utter pure speech, which 
is in accordance with the creed (of the Ginasj, and 
should declare the distinction of sin. (24) 

He should well learn the (sacred texts) as they 
have been revealed ; he should endeavour (to teach 
the creed), but he should not speak unduly long. 
A faithful man who is able to explain the entire 
creed 1 will not corrupt the faith. (25) 

He should not pervert nor render obscure (the 
truth) ; he should fabricate neither text nor meaning, 
being a saviour ; being devoted to the Teacher and 
considering well his words, he delivers faithfully 
what he has learned. (26) 

He who correctly knows the sacred texts, who 
practises austerities, who understands all details of 
the Law, who is an authentic interpreter, clever, and 
learned — such a man is competent to explain the 
entire creed. (27) 

Thus I say. 

1 Samahi = sam&dhi. 
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FIFTEENTH LECTURE, 

CALLED 
THE YAMAKAS l . 

What is past, present, and to come, all this is 
known to the Leader, the Saviour, who annihilates 
the hindrances to right faith, (i) 

The annihilator of doubt knows the incompara- 
ble (Law) ; he, the expounder of the incomparable 
(Law), is not inclined towards this or that (heretical 
doctrine). (2). 

On this or that (article of the creed he has) the 
correct opinion ; hence he is rightly called a true 
(man) ; he who always possesses the truth, is kind 
towards his fellow-creatures. (3) 

Towards your fellow-creatures be not hostile : 
that is the Law of him who is rich in control ; he 
who is rich in control renounces everything, and in 
this (world meditates on the) reflections on life 2 . (4) 

1 This lecture has been named from its opening words 
^amafyam, which also means, consisting of yamakas (compare 
Journal of the German Oriental Society, vol. xl, p. 101). For 
in this lecture each verse or line opens with a word repeated 
from the end of the preceding one. This artifice is technically 
called wmkhala-yamaka, or chain-yamaka, a term which seems 
to be contained in another name of our lecture, mentioned by 
the author of the Niryukti (verse 28), viz. Sd&niya-sankaliyi. 
For saftkaliya 1 is the Pr&krrt for jr/'nkhala (e.g. in our text 1, 5, 
2, 20), though .Sttenka here renders it wrongly saitkalita ; and 
ddiniya by itself is used as a name of our lecture. 

8 These are the twelve bh& van&s or meditations on the vanity of 
life and the world in general, and on the excellence of the Law, &c. 
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He whose soul is purified by meditating on those 
reflections is compared to a ship in water ; like a ship 
reaching the shore he gets beyond misery. (5) 

A wise man gets beyond it who knows the sins of 
this world ; sinful acts are got rid of by him who 
does not undertake any new acts. (6) 

He who does not undertake new acts does not 
acquire Karman, and he verily understands (Karman); 
understanding it he becomes a Great Hero \ who is 
not born (again) and does not die. (7) 

A Great Hero, who has no Karman, does not 
die. — As the wind extinguishes a light, (so he puts 
down) the lovely women in this world. (8) 

Those men whom women do not seduce, value 
M6ksha most ; those men are free from bondage and 
do not desire life. (9) 

Turning from worldly life, they reach the goal by 
pious acts ; by their pious acts they are directed 
(towards Liberation), and they show the way to 
others. (10) 

The preaching of the Law (has different effect) 
on different creatures; he who is rich in control, is 
treated with honour 2 , but does not care for it ; he 
exerts himself, subdues his senses, is firm, and 
abstains from sexual intercourse. (11) 

(He should not yield to temptations as a pig which) 
is decoyed by wild rice, being proof against sins, and 
free from faults. Being free from faults he always 

1 Mahavfra. 

1 Puya«asa6, explained by pti^ana-asvadaka. I should 
prefer pu^a-najaka, who abolished the worship of gods, in 
which case the following word anasafi = an-ajaya might be 
rendered : he makes no plans. 
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subdues his senses, and has reached the incompar- 
able cession of Karman 1 . (12) 

Knowing the incomparable (control), he should 
not be hostile towards anybody, in thoughts, words, 
or deeds, having eyes (to see everything). (13) 

He truly is the eye of men who (dwells so to speak) 
on the end 2 of desire ; on its end (i. e. edge) glides 
the razor, on its end (i. e. rim) rolls the wheel. (14) 

Because the wise use the ends (of things, i. e. bad 
food, &c), they are called ' makers of an end ' here. 
Here in the world of men we are men to fulfil the 
Law. (15) 

In this creed which surpasses the world, (men) 
become perfected saints or gods, as I have heard ; 
and I have heard that outside the rank of men this 
is not so 3 . (16) 

Some (heretics) have said that they (viz. the gods) 
put an end to misery * ; but others (Gainas) have 
repeatedly said that this (human) body is not easily 
obtained. (17) 

To one whose soul has left (human life), it is not 
easy again to obtain instruction (in the Law), nor is 
such a mental disposition which they declare appro- 
priate for adopting the Law 6 . (18) 

How can it even be imagined that he should 

1 Sandhipattg. Sandhi is explained Karmavivaralaksha- 
fiam bhavasandhim. 

* There is a play on the word 'end' in this and the next 
verse which to a modern mind savours more of the absurd than 
the profound. 

* Perfection cannot be obtained by other creatures than men. 

4 I. e. reach final beatitude. 

5 The words as they are preserved do not construe; the 
meaning, however, must have been about what I have given 
in the translation. 
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be born again, who professes the pure, complete, 
unparalleled Law, and is a receptacle of the un- 
paralleled Law? (19) 

How could the wise Tathagatas be born again, 
the Tathagatas who engage in no undertakings, the 
supreme, the eyes of the world ? (20) 

And there has been declared by the K&yyapa the 
supreme condition \ by realising which some happy 
and wise men reach excellence. (21) 

A wise man who has gained strength (in control) 
which leads to the expiation of sins, annihilates his 
former works, and does not do new ones. (22) 

The Great Hero does no actions which are the 
effects of former sins. By his actions he is directed 
(towards M6ksha), abstaining from works which are 
entailed by birth 2 . (23) 

That which all saints value highly (viz. control), 
destroys the ' thorn (viz. Karman) ; practising it 
some have been liberated, and others have become 
gods. (24) 

There have been wise men, and there will be 
pious men, who having come to the end and made 
manifest the end of the incomprehensible path, 
have been liberated. (25) 

Thus I say. 

1 Viz. control. 

* Gammayam. The commentators explain it yan matam; 
but I think it is =^anma^am. 
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SIXTEENTH LECTURE, 

CALLED 

THE SONG 1 . 

Now the Venerable One said : He who thus sub- 
dues his senses, who is well qualified (for his task) 2 
and abandons his body, is to be called a Brahmawa, 
a *Srama»a, a Bhikshu, a Nirgrantha. (The pupil) 
replied: Why is he who thus subdues his senses, 
who is well qualified (for his task) and abandons 
his body, to be called a Brahmawa, a .Srama«a, a 
Bhikshu, a Nirgrantha? Tell this, O great sage! (i) 

He is a Brahma#a for this reason that he has 
ceased from all sinful actions, viz. love, hate, quarrel, 
calumny, backbiting, reviling of others, aversion to 
control, and love of pleasures, deceit, untruth, and the 
sin of wrong belief ; that he possesses the Samitis, 
always exerts himself, is not angry, nor proud. (2) 

He is a -Sramawa for this reason that he is not 
hampered by any obstacles, that he is free from 
desires, (abstaining from) property, killing, telling 
lies, and sexual intercourse ; (and from) wrath, pride, 
deceit, greed, love, and hate : thus giving up every 
'passion that involves him in sin, (such as) killing 
of beings. (Such a man) deserves the name of a 
6rama»a, who subdues (moreover) his senses, is well 
qualified (for his task), and abandons his body. (3) 

1 Gah£ = g£tha\ In this lecture, which is in prose as regards 
form and contents, there is nothing that could justify the title 
given it. 

* DaviS = dravya. 
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He is a Bhikshu for this reason that he is not 
conceited, but modest, and obedient (to his Guru), 
that he subdues his senses, is well qualified (for his 
task), and abandons his body, that he sustains all 
troubles and calamities, that he practises with a pure 
mind the (prescribed) conduct, exerts himself well, 
is steadfast, and eats but a moderate quantity 1 of 
food which is given him by others. (Such a man) 
deserves the name of a Bhikshu. (4) 

He is a Nirgrantha for this reason that he is single 8 , 
knowing the absolute (atman), awakened, proof against 
sins, well disciplined ; that he possesses the Samitis 
and equanimity, knows the true nature of the Self, is 
wise, has renounced the causes of sin both (objec- 
tively and subjectively 3 ), does not desire honour, 
respect, and hospitality, but searches and knows 
the Law, endeavours to gain Liberation, and lives 
restrained. (Such a man) deserves the name of a 
Nirgrantha, who subdues his senses, is well qualified 
(for his task), and abandons his body. (5) 

Know this to be thus as I have told you, because 
I am the Saviour. (6) 

Thus I say. 

1 Sawkhaya. The commentator takes this word as a gerund 
and explains it : knowing (the vanity of the world). 
8 £ka, i.e. free from love and hate. 
* Dravyat6 bhavatar ia.. 
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THE LOTUS. 



long-lived (Gambusvamin) ! I (Sudharman) 
have heard the following Discourse from the Vene- 
rable (Mahavira). We now come to the Lecture 
called 'the Lotus.' The contents of it are as 
follows: (i) 

There is a lotus-pool containing much water 
and mud, very full and complete, answering to 
the idea (one has of a lotus-pool), full of white 
lotuses, delightful, conspicuous, magnificent, and 
splendid. (2) 

And everywhere all over the lotus-pool there 
grew many white lotuses, the best of Nymphaeas, 
as we are told, in beautiful array, tall, brilliant, of 
fine colour, smell, taste, and touch, (&c, all down to) 
splendid. (3) 

And in the very middle of this lotus-pool there 
grew one big white lotus, the best of Nymphaeas, 

1 With the exception of the fifth and sixth lectures, the whole 
Book (jrutaskandha) is in prose. I have adhered to the sub- 
division of the lectures exhibited in the Bombay edition, which, 
on the whole, agrees with that of most MSS. 

* The lectures of this Book are called, according to the Nir- 
yukti, Great (maha) Lectures. 
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as we are told, in an excellent position, tall, (&c, all 
down to) splendid. (4) 

\§§ 3 and 4 are to be repeated with the word ' all ' 
or ' whole ' added to ' lotus-pool ' *.] (5) 

Now there came a man from the Eastern quarter 
to the lotus-pool, and standing on the bank of it he 
saw that one big white lotus, (&c, as above). Now 
this man spoke thus : ' I am a knowing, clever, well- 
informed, discerning, wise, not foolish man, who 
keeps the way, knows the way, and is acquainted 
with the direction and bent of the way. I shall 
fetch that white lotus, the best of all Nymphaeas.' 
Having said this the man entered the lotus-pool. 
And the more he proceeded, the more the water 
and the mud (seemed to) extend. He had left the 
shore, and he did not come up to the white lotus, 
the best of Nymphaeas, he could not get back to 
this bank, nor to the opposite one, but in the middle 
of the lotus-pool he stuck in the mud. (6) 

This was the first man. Now (we shall describe) 
the second man. There came a man from the 
Southern quarter to the lotus-pool, and standing 
on the bank of it he saw that one big white lotus 
(&c, all as above). There he saw one man who 
had left the shore, but had not come up to the white 
lotus, the best of Nymphaeas, who could not get 
back to his bank, nor to the opposite one, but stuck 
in the mud in the middle of the lotus-pool. Now 
the second man spoke of the first man thus : ' This 
man is not knowing, not clever, (&c, see above, all 
down to) not acquainted with the direction and bent 

1 In the text the words savvSvanti £a mm are prefixed to the 
text of §§ 3 and 4. I give the explanation of <Sil£nka. 
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of the way.' For that man said : ' I am a knowing, 
(&c, all down to) I shall fetch that white lotus, the 
best of Nymphaeas.' But this white lotus, the 
best of Nymphaeas, cannot be got in the way this 
man tried. (7) 

' However, I am a knowing, clever, (&c, all down 
to the end of the paragraph) he stuck in the mud.' 
This was the second man. (The same thing hap- 
pened to a third and a fourth man, who came from 
the Western and Northern quarters respectively, 
and saw two and three men respectively sticking in 
the mud. Some MSS. give the story at length, 
others abbreviate it.) (8, 9) 

Now a monk living on low food and desiring to 
get to the shore (of the Sa/#sara), knowing, clever, 
(&c, all down to) acquainted with the direction and 
bent of the way, came to that lotus-pool from some 
one of the four quarters or from one of the inter- 
mediate points (of the compass). Standing on the 
bank of the lotus-pool he saw the one big white 
lotus, (&c, as above). And he saw there those 
four .men who having left the shore, (&c, all as 
above) stuck in the mud. Then the monk said : 
' These men are not knowing, (&c, all down to) not 
acquainted with the direction and bent of the way ; 
for these men thought : We shall fetch that white 
lotus, the best of Nymphaeas. But this white 
lotus, the best of Nymphaeas, cannot be got in the 
way these men tried. I am a monk living on low 
food, (&c, all down to) acquainted with the direction 
and bent of the way. I shall fetch that white 
lotus, the best of Nymphaeas.' Having said this 
the monk did not enter the lotus-pool ; but standing 
on the bank of it he raised his voice : ' Fly up, 
[45] z 
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O white lotus, best of Nymphaeas!' And the 
white lotus, the best of Nymphaeas, flew up. (10) 

I have told you, O long-lived »Srama»as, a simile 1 ; 
you must comprehend the meaning of it 8 . The 
Nirgrantha monks and nuns worshipped and praised 
the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira, and then spoke 
thus : ' You have told, O long-lived Srama»a, the 
simile, but we do not comprehend its meaning, 

long-lived Sra.ma.na. I ' The Venerable Ascetic 
Mahavira addressed the crowd of Nirgrantha monks 
and nuns, and spoke thus : Ah, you long-lived 
*Srama»as ! I shall tell, declare, explain, expound, 
and demonstrate it with its meaning, reasons, and 
arguments. Thus I say: (n) 

long-lived .Sramawas 3 , meaning* the world 

1 spoke of the lotus-pool. Meaning Karman 
I spoke of the water. Meaning pleasures and 
amusements I spoke of the mud. Meaning people 
in general I spoke of those many white lotuses, the 
best of Nymphaeas. Meaning the king I spoke of 
the one big white lotus, the best of Nymphaeas. 
Meaning heretical teachers I spoke of those four 
men. Meaning the Law I spoke of the monk. 
Meaning the church 6 1 spoke of the bank. Meaning 
the preaching of the Law I spoke of (the monk's) 
voice. Meaning Nirva«a I spoke of (the lotus') 
flying up. Meaning these things, O long-lived 
6rama#as, I told this (simile). (12) 

1 N&S=£ , Mtam, literally, that which is known. 

1 In the text the sentence closes with bhante, a word frequently 
used in addressing members of the order. 

8 These words are in the original repeated in each of the follow- 
ing sentences. I drop them in the translation. 

* Appaha//u=&tmany ahr/tya, literally, having in my mind. 

8 Dharmatfrtha. 
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Here in the East, West, North, and South many 
men have been born according to their merit, as 
inhabitants of this our world, viz. some as Aryas, 
some as non-Aryas, some in noble families, some in 
low families, some as big men, some as small men, 
some of good complexion, some of bad complexion, 
some as handsome men, some as ugly men. And of 
these men one man is king, who is strong like the 
great Himavat, Malaya, Mandara, and Mah£ndra 
mountains, (&c, all down to) who governs his kingdom 
in which all riots and mutinies have been suppressed 1 . 

And this king had an assembly of Ugras a and 
sons of Ugras, Bh6gas 2 and sons of Bhdgas, Aiksh- 
vakas and sons of Aikshvikas, GniLtrts and sons of 
Gn&tris, Kauravas and sons of Kauravas, warriors 
and sons of warriors, Brahma«as and sons of 
Brahma«as, Li^i^avis and sons of Li£££avis, com- 
manders and sons of commanders, generals and sons 
of generals. (13) 

And of these men some one 8 is full of faith. 
Forsooth, the *Srama«as or Brahma»as made up 
their mind to go to him. Being professors of some 
religion (they thought) 'We shall teach him our 
religion.' (And they said) : ' Know this, dear sir, 
that we explain and teach this religion well. (14) 

' Upwards from the soles of the feet, downwards 

1 This is one of the varnaka or typical descriptions which are 
so frequent in the canonical books. The full text is given in the 
Aupapatika Sutra, ed. Leumann, § n, p. 26 f. Of the many 
meanings the word var»aka may have, 'masterpiece' seems the 
one in which it must be taken here. Many varwakas are, partly 
at least, composed in a curious metre which I have named Hyper- 
metron, see Indische Studien, vol. xvii, pp. 389 ff. 

* Concerning the Ugras and Bhdgas compare note 2 on p. 71. 

' Apparently the king is meant. 

Z 2 
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from the tips of the hair on the head, within the 
skin's surface is (what is called) Soul 1 , or what is the 
same, the Atman. The whole soul lives ; when this 
(body) is dead, it does not live. It lasts as long as 
the body lasts, it does not outlast the destruction 
(of the body). With it (viz. the body) ends life. 
Other men carry it (viz. the corpse) away to burn it 
When it has been consumed by fire, only dove- 
coloured bones remain, and the four bearers return 
with the hearse to their village. Therefore there is 
and exists no (soul different from the body). Those 
who believe that there is and exists no (such soul), 
speak the truth. Those who maintain that the soul 
is something different from the body, cannot tell 
whether the soul (as separated from the body) is long 
or small, whether globular or circular or triangular 
or square or sexagonal or octagonal or long, whether 
black or blue or red or yellow or white, whether of 
sweet smell or of bad smell, whether bitter or 
pungent or astringent or sour or sweet, whether hard 
or soft or heavy or light or cold or hot or smooth or 
rough. Those, therefore, who believe that there is 
and exists no soul, speak the truth. Those who 
maintain that the soul is something different from 
the body, do not see the following (objections) : (15) 
' As a man draws a sword from the scabbard and 
shows it (you, saying) : " Friend, this is the sword, and 
that is the scabbard," so nobody can draw (the soul 
from the body) and showit(you, saying): " Friend, this 
is the soul, and that is the body." As a man draws 
a fibre from a stalk of Mu«^a grass and shows it 
(you, saying) : " Friend, this is the stalk, and that is 
the fibre ; " or takes a bone out of the flesh, or the 

1 Giva. 
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seed of Amalaka 1 from the palm of his hand, or 
a particle of fresh butter out of coagulated milk, and 
shows you both things separately 2 ; or as he presses 
oil from the seed of Atasi 3 , and shows the oil and oil- 
cake separately, or as he presses the juice from the 
sugar-cane, and shows the juice and the molasses 4 
separately, so nobody can show you the soul and the 
body separately. The same applies also when fire is 
churned from Ara«i-wood. Those who believe that 
there is and exists no soul, speak the truth. Those 
who say that the soul is different from the body, are 
wrong.' (16) 

This murderer says : ' Kill, dig, slay, burn, cook, 
cut or break to pieces, destroy ! Life ends here ; there 
is no world beyond.' ' 

These (Nastikas) cannot inform 6 you on the 
following points : whether an action is good or bad, 
meritorious or not, well done or not well done, 
whether one reaches perfection or not, whether one 
goes to hell or not. Thus undertaking various works 
they engage in various pleasures and amusements 
for their own enjoyment. (17) 

Thus some shameless men becoming monks pro- 
pagate a Law of their own. And others believe 
it, put their faith in it, adopt it, (saying :) ' Well, you 
speak the truth, O Brahmawa, (or) O 6rama«a ! We 
shall present you with food, drink, spices, and 
sweetmeats, with a robe, a bowl, or a broom.' 

1 Emblica Myrobalanos. 

* I have somewhat condensed this passage. 

* Ayau//asf in Prakr/'t; it is Linum Usitatissimum. 

4 Khbyii. See Grierson, Peasant Life of Bihar, p. 236. The 
word is apparently derived from root kshud. 

* Pa</iv3denti = prativ6dayanti. The commentators, how r 
ever, explain it as ' understand.' 
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Some have been induced to honour them, some 
have made (their proselytes) to honour them. (18) 

Before (entering an order) they were determined 
to become .Sramawas, houseless, poor monks who 
would have neither sons nor cattle, to eat only what 
should be given them by others, and to commit no 
sins. After having entered their order they do not 
cease (from sins), they themselves commit sins, they 
cause others to commit sins, and they assent to 
another's committing sins. Thus they are given 
to pleasures, amusements, and sensual lust ; they are 
greedy, fettered, passionate, covetous, the slaves of 
love and hate ; therefore they cannot free themselves 
(from the Circle of Births), nor free anybody else 
from it, nor free any other of the four kinds of living 
beings from it. They have left their former occupa- 
tions, but have not entered the noble path. They 
cannot return (to worldly life), nor get beyond it; 
they stick (as it were) in pleasures and amusements. 
Thus I have treated of the first man (as one who 
believes that) soul and body are one and the same 
thing. (19) 

Now I shall treat of the second man 1 (as one who 
believes that) everything consists of the five elements. 

Here in the East, (&c, see §§ 13, 14, all down to) 
teach this religion well. (20) 

* There are five elements 2 through which we explain 

1 According to the commentators the Ldkayatikas or the 
Sankhyas are intended. The latter explain the whole world as 
developed from the Prikrt'ti or chaos, and contend that the atman 
does not act. The Ldkayatikas deny the separate existence of the 
atman, and maintain that the elements are called atman when they 
manifest intellect (iaitanya). 

* Mahabbhuya=mahabhuta. 
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whether an action is good, or bad, (&c, see § 18, all 
down to) hell or not. Everything down to a blade 
of grass (consists of them). (2 1) 

' And one should know the intermixture 1 of the 
elements by an enumeration of them. Earth is the 
first element, water the second, fire the third, wind 
the fourth, and air the fifth. These five elements 
are not created, directly or indirectly, nor made; they 
are not effects nor products ; they are without begin- 
ning and end ; they always produce effects, are in- 
dependent of a directing cause or everything else; they 
are eternal. Some, however, say that there is a Self 
besides the five elements. What is, does not perish ; 
from nothing nothing comes. (22) 

' All living beings, all things, the whole world con- 
sists of nothing but these (five elements). They are 
the primary cause of the world, even down to a blade 
of grass. (23) 

' A man buys and causes to buy, kills and causes to 
kill, cooks and causes to cook, he may even sell and 
kill a man. Know, that even in this case he does 
not do wrong.' 

These (Nastikas) cannot inform you, (&c, see §§ 
15-18, all down to) they stick (as it were) in pleasures 
and amusements. 

Thus I have treated of the second man (who 
believes that) everything consists of the five 
elements. (24) 

Now I shall treat of the third man (who believes 
that) the Self 8 is the cause of everything. 



1 SamavSya. 

* The word used in the text is fsara = ijvara, but afterwards 
purisa = purusha is used in its place. Both words are synonymous 
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Here in the East, (&c, see §§ 12, 13, all down to) 
teach this religion well. (25) 

' Here all things have the Self for their cause and 
their object, they are produced by the Self, they are 
manifested by the Self, they are intimately con- 
nected with the Self, they are bound up in the 
Self. 

' As, for instance, a tumour is generated in the body, 
grows with the body, is not separate from the body, 
but is bound up in the body : so all things have the 
Self for their cause, (&c, all as above). 

' As, for instance, a feeling of indisposition is gener- 
ated in the body, grows with the body, is never 
separate from the body, but is bound up in the body : 
so all things have the Self for their cause, (&c, all as 
above). 

' As, for instance, an anthill is made of earth, grows 
through earth, is not separate from earth, but is 
bound up in earth : so all things, (&c, all as above). 

' As, for instance, a tree springs up on earth, grows 
on earth, is not separate from earth, but is bound up 
in earth : so all things, (&c, all as above). 

' As, for instance, a lotus springs up in earth, grows 
on earth, is not separate from earth, but is bound up 
in earth : so all things, (&c, all as above). 

' As, for instance, a mass of water is produced by 
water, grows through water, is not separate from 
water, but is bound up in water : so all things, (&c, 
all as above). 

'As, for instance, a water-bubble is produced in 
water, grows in water, is not separate from water, 



with Stman, the first may denote the highest atman as in the 
Ydga philosophy, or the para mi t man as in the VMinta. 
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but is bound up in water : so all things, (&c, all as 
above). (26) 

• And the twelve Angas, the Canon of the Gawins \ 
which has been taught, produced, and declared by 
the .Sramawas, the Nirgranthas, viz. the A^aranga 
(all down to) the DWsh/ivada, is wrong, not true, not 
a representation of the truth ; but this (our doctrine) 
is correct, is true, is a representation of the truth.' 

The (heretics in question) make this assertion, they 
uphold this assertion, they (try to) establish this 
assertion. 

Therefore they cannot get out of the misery 
produced by this (error), even as a bird cannot get 
out of its cage. (27) 

These (heretics) cannot inform you, (&c, see §§ 16- 
19, all down to) they stick, as it were, in pleasures 
and amusements. 

Thus I have treated of the third man (who believes 
that) the Self is the cause of everything. (28) 

Now I shall treat of the fourth man who believes 
that Fate is the cause of everything. 

Here in the East, (&c, see $ 12, 13, all down to) 
teach this religion well. (29) 

' There are two (kinds of) men. One man admits 
action, another man does not admit action. Both 
men, he who admits action, and he who does not 
admit action, are alike, their case is the same, because 
they are actuated by the same force 2 . (30) 

1 Ga»ipi</aga. 

* Viz. Fate. For it is their destiny to entertain one belief or the 
other, and they are not amenable to it. This is the interpretation 
of the commentators. But to the phrase karanam apanna they 
give here a meaning different from that in the following paragraphs. 
I therefore propose the following translation of the end of the 
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' An ignorant man thinks about the cause as fol- 
lows : " When I suffer, grieve, blame myself, grow 
feeble \ am afflicted, or undergo great pain, I have 
caused it ; or when another man suffers, &c, he has 
caused it." Thus an ignorant man thinks himself or 
another man to be the cause of what he or the other 
man experiences. (31) 

' A wise man thinks about the cause as follows : 
" When I suffer, &c, I did not cause it ; and when 
another man suffers, &c, he did not cause it 2 ." 

'A wise man thinks thus 3 about the cause of what 
he himself or another man experiences. I say this : 
" Movable or immovable beings in all the four quar- 
ters thus (i.e. by the will of Fate) come to have a body, 
to undergo the vicissitudes of life, to lose their body, 
to arrive at some state of existence, to experience 
pleasure and pain *." ' 

Entertaining such opinions these (heretics) cannot 
inform you, (&c, as in § 17, down to the end). (32) 

These worthless men entertain such opinions, and 
believe in them till they cannot return, (&c, as in 
§ 19 down to) amusements. 

paragraph : ' are equally (wrong), (err) alike as regards the cause 
(of actions).' 

1 Tippami, explained 'lose strength of body.' The word 
cannot be tr*'py&mi, because it means 'I am satisfied.' The 
word is probably derived from the root tik 'to kill.' Tippami 
would be an irregular passive, just as sippami from sii, see 
Zeitschrift ftlr vergleichende Sprachforschung, vol. xxvii, p. 250. 
Leumann, Aupapatika Sutra, glossary s.v. tippawayS, explains this 
word by ' crying ' on the authority of AbhayadSva. Either mean- 
ing suits the passages where it occurs in our text 

* But Fate is the cause. 

' That is to say, that Fate distributes pleasure and pain. 

* I render the rather ambiguous expressions in the original 
according to the interpretation of the commentators. 
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I have treated of the fourth man who believes 
that Fate is the cause of everything. (33) 

These four men, differing in intellect, will, charac- 
ter, opinions, taste, undertakings, and plans, have, 
left their former occupations, but have not entered 
the noble path. They cannot return (to worldly 
life) nor get beyond it; they stick (as it were) in 
pleasures and amusements. (34) 

I say : here in the East, West, North, and South 
there are some men, viz. Aryas, non-Aryas, (&c, as 
in § 13, all down to) ugly men. They own small or 
large houses and fields, they own few or many ser- 
vants and peasants. Being born in such-like families, 
they renounce (their possessions) and lead a mendi- 
cant's life. Some leave their kinsmen and their 
property to lead a mendicant's life; others, who 
have no kinsmen nor property, lead a mendicant's 
life. Whether they have kinsmen and property or 
not, they renounce them and lead a mendicant's 

We. (35) 

Previously, however, they thought thus : ' Here, 
indeed, a man, who is on the point of turning monk, 
makes the following reflections with regard to dif- 
ferent things : I possess fields, houses, silver, gold, 
riches, corn, copper, clothes, real valuable property, 
as riches, gold, precious stones, jewels, pearls, conches, 
stones, corals, rubies 1 . I enjoy sounds, colours, 
smells, tastes, and feelings of touch. These plea- 
sures and amusements belong to me, and I belong 
to them.' (36) 

A wise man, previously, should thus think to 

1 The same enumeration of valuable things occurs elsewhere, 
e. g. Kalpa Sutra, Lives of the Ginas, § 90. 
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himself: 'Here, indeed, some painful illness or 
disease might befall me, unwished for, unpleasant, 
disagreeable, nasty 1 , painful and not at all plea- 
sant. O ye dear pleasures, take upon you this 
painful illness or disease, unwished for, unpleasant, 
disagreeable, nasty, painful and not at all plea- 
sant, that I may not suffer, grieve, blame myself, 
grow feeble, be afflicted, and undergo great pain 2 . 
Deliver me from this painful illness or disease, (&c, 
all as above).' But this desire of his has never yet 
been fulfilled. (37) 

Here, in this life, pleasures and amusements are 
not able to help or to save one. Sometimes a man 
first forsakes pleasures and amusements, sometimes 
they first forsake him. Pleasures and amusements 
are one thing, and I am another. Why then should 
we be infatuated with pleasures and amusements 
which are alien (to our being) ? Taking this into 
consideration, we shall give up pleasures and 
amusements. A wise man thinks them alien to 
himself. (38) 

There are things more intimately connected with 
me, viz. my mother, father, brother, sister, wife, 
children, grandchildren, daughters-in-law, servants, 
friends, kinsmen, companions, and acquaintances. 
These my relations belong to me, and I belong to 
them. A wise man, previously, should think thus to 
himself : 'Here, indeed, some painful illness or disease 
might befall me, (&c, all as in § 37 down to the end, 
but substitute " relations " for " pleasures "). (39) 

1 The original has six synonyms for disagreeable, which it is 
impossible to render adequately in English. 
* The same words occurred in § 31. 
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'Or some painful illness or disease, unwished 
for, (&c, all down to) not at all pleasant might 
befall my dear relations. I will take upon me this 
painful illness or disease, &c, that they may not 
suffer, (all down to) undergo great pain. I will 
deliver them from this painful illness or disease.' 
But this desire of his has never yet been fulfilled. 
For one man cannot take upon himself the pains of 
another; one man cannot experience what another 
has done 1 . (40) 

Individually a man is born, individually he dies, 
individually he falls (from this state of existence), 
individually he rises (to another) 2 . His passions 8 , 
consciousness, intellect, perceptions, and impressions 
belong to the individual exclusively. Here, indeed, 
the bonds of relationship are not able to help nor 
save one. (All as in § 38 down to the end ; substi- 
tute 'bonds of relationship' for 'pleasures and 
amusements.') (41) 

There are things more intimately connected with 
me, viz. my hands, feet, arms, legs, head, belly, charac- 
ter, life, strength, colour, skin, complexion, ear, eye, 
nose, tongue, and touch ; they are part and parcel 
of me. But I grow old with regard to life, strength, 
(all down to) touch. The strong joints become 
loose, the body is furrowed with wrinkles, the black 
hair turns white, even this dear body which has 
grown with food, must be relinquished in due time. 



1 I.e. his Karman. 

* According to the commentators the last two passages should 
be translated: 'individually he leaves (his possessions, &c), in- 
dividually he is joined (to them).' 

' &£a#^A& = kalaha. 
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Making such reflections, a monk should lead a mendi- 
cant's life and know that all things are divided into 
living beings and things without life, (and living 
beings again into) movable and immovable ones. (42) 

Here, indeed, householders are killers (of beings) 
and acquirers of property, and so are even some 
6rama«as and Brahmawas. They themselves kill 
movable and immovable living beings, have them 
killed by another person, or consent to another's 
killing them. (43) 

Here, indeed, householders are killers (of beings) 
and acquirers of property, and so are even some 
.Sramawas and Brahmawas. They themselves acquire 
sentient or senseless objects of pleasure, have them 
acquired by another person, or consent to another's 
acquiring them. (44) 

Here, indeed, householders are killers (of beings) 
and acquirers of property, and so are even some 
6rama»as and Brahma#as. But I am no killer (of 
beings) nor an acquirer of property. Relying upon * 
householders and such 6Vama«as and Brahmawas as 
are killers (of beings) and acquirers of property, we 
shall lead a life of chastity. (He should, however, 
part company with them.) (The pupil asks) : What 
is the reason thereof ? (The teacher answers) : As 
before (their ordination they were killers of beings), 
so (they will be) afterwards, and vice versa. It is 
evident that (householders) do not abstain (from 
sins) nor exert themselves (in control); and (as 
monks) they will relapse into the same (bad 
habits). (45) 



1 Nissae=nuraya, explained 4jraye"«a. 
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The householders and those .5rama»as and Brah- 
ma»as, who are killers (of beings) and acquirers of 
property, commit sins both (from love and hatred). 
But a monk who takes this into consideration, should 
lead a life subject to neither (love nor hatred). (46) 

I say: in the East, West, North, and South 
(a true monk) will have renounced works, be exempt 
from works, will have put an end to them. This 
has been taught (by the prophets, &c). (47) 

The Venerable One has declared that the cause 
(of sins) are the six classes of living beings, earth- 
lives, &c. As is my pain when I am knocked or 
struck with a stick, bone, fist, clod, or potsherd; 
or menaced, beaten, burned, tormented, or deprived 
of life ; and as I feel every pain and agony from 
death down to the pulling out of a hair : in the same 
way, be sure of this, all kinds of living beings feel 
the same pain and agony, &c, as I, when they are 
ill-treated in the same way 1 . For this reason all 
sorts of living beings should not be beaten, nor 
treated with violence, nor abused, nor tormented, 
nor deprived of life 2 . (48) 

I say: the Arhats and Bhagavats of the past, 
present, and future, all say thus, speak thus, declare 
thus, explain thus : all sorts of living beings should 
not be slain, nor treated with violence, nor abused, 
nor tormented, nor driven away. This constant, 
permanent, eternal, true Law has been taught by 
wise men who comprehend all things. Thus a monk 
abstains from (the five cardinal sins :) slaughter of 
living beings, &c. He does not clean his teeth with 

1 The text repeats the phrases just translated. 

* The same words form the text of the homily in AXarihga I, 4. 
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a tooth-brush \ he does not accept collyrium, emetics, 
and perfumes. (49) 

A monk who does not act, nor kill, who is free 
from wrath, pride, deceit, and greed, who is calm 
and happy, should not entertain the following wish : 
May I, after my departure from this world, by dint 
of my intellect, knowledge, memory, learning, or 
of the performance of austerities, religious duties, 
chastity, or of this habit to eat no more than is 
necessary to sustain life, become a god at whose 
command are all objects of pleasure, or a perfected 
saint who is exempt from pain and misery. (Through 
his austerities) he may obtain his object, or he may 
not obtain it. (50) 

A monk should not be infatuated with sounds, 
colours, smells, tastes, and feelings of touch; he 
should abstain from wrath, pride, deceit, and greed, 
from love, hate, quarrel, calumny, reviling of others, 
aversion to control and delight in sensual things, 
deceit and untruth, and the sin of wrong belief. In 
this way a monk ceases to acquire gross Karman, 
controls himself, and abstains from sins. (51) 

He does not kill movable or immovable beings, 
nor has them killed by another person, nor does he 
consent to another's killing them. In this way 
a monk ceases to acquire gross Karman, controls 
himself, and abstains from sins. (52) 

He does not acquire sentient or senseless objects 
of pleasure, nor has them acquired by another person, 
nor does he consent to another's acquiring them. 
In this way, (&c, all as above). (53) 



1 Or rather a piece of wood with which the Hindus rub their 
teeth. 
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He does no actions arising from sinful causes ', 
nor has them done by another person, nor does he 
consent to another's doing them. In this way (&c, 
all as above). (54) 

A monk should not take food, drink, dainties, 
and spices when he knows that (the householder) to 
satisfy him, or for the sake of a co-religionist, has 
bought or stolen or taken it, though it was not given 
nor to be taken, but was taken by force, by acting 
sinfully towards all sorts of living beings 2 ; nor does 
he cause another person to eat it, nor does he consent 
to another's eating it. In this way (&c, all as 
above). (55) 

A monk may think as follows : The (householders) 
have the means (to procure food for those) for whose 
sake it is prepared; viz. for himself 3 , his sons, 
daughters, daughters-in-law, nurses, relations, chiefs, 
male and female slaves, male and female servants ; 
for a treat of sweetmeats, for a supper, for a break- 
fast the collation has been prepared. This food is 
to be eaten by some people, it is prepared by some 
one else, it is destined for some one else, it is free from 
the faults occasioned either by the giver or by the 
receiver or by the act of receiving it 4 , rendered 
pure 6 , rendered free from living matter 6 , wholly free 
from living things 7 , it has been begged, has been 
given to the monk on account of his profession 8 , 

1 Sampar&yika. The commentators say : ta£ ka. pradvgsha- 
nihnavamatsary&ntar&yajatandpaghatair badhyate". 
* Compare Aiaranga Sfkra II, 1, 1, 11. 
' Apparently the householder is intended. 
4 Udgama, utpadana, 6sha«a. See above, p. 131, note 7. 
8 £astratftam. * •S'astraparia&mitam. 

7 Avihi/nsitam. * Vaishikam. 

[45] A a 
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it has been collected in small bits ', it is food fit for 
a learned monk, it is lawful to eat it at the present 
occasion, it is of the prescribed quantity, it greases, 
as it were, the axle of the carriage and anoints the 
sore, being just sufficient to enable one to practise 
control and to carry the burden of it; he should 
consume that food (without delay) even as the snake 
returning to its hole ; that is to say : one should eat 
when it is time for eating, drink when it is time for 
drinking, dress when it is time for dressing, seek 
cover when it is time for seeking cover, and sleep 
when it is time for sleeping. (56) 

A monk who knows the proper measure (in all 
things) travelling in one direction or other, should 
teach, explain, and praise (the Law), preach it unto 
those who exert themselves well, and to those who 
do not, to all who come to listen. (He should preach 
to them): indifference for the peace of mind, cessation 
of passion, Nirva»a, purity, simplicity, humility, free- 
dom from bonds ". He should preach the Law which 
prohibits to kill any living being, after having well 
considered it. (57) 

When a monk preaches the Law, he should preach 
it not for the sake of food, drink, clothes, resting- 
place, or lodging, nor for any objects of pleasure ; 
but he should preach the Law indefatigably, for 
no other motive than the annihilation of Kar- 
man. (58) 

Those heroes of faith who are instructed in the 
Law by such a monk and exert themselves well, are 



1 Samudanikam, i.e. as bees collect honey from many flowers. 
Cf. p. 80, note 1. 
* Compare A/taranga Sfitra I, 7, 4, 1, part i, p. 68, note 3. 
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possessed of all (virtues), abstain from all (sins), 
cease from all (passions), conduct themselves well 
in every way, and reach final beatitude. (59) 

Such a monk searches the Law, knows the Law, 
and endeavours to gain Liberation ; as it has been 
said : 'He may get the white lotus, the best of 
Nymphaeus, or he may not get it.' Such a monk 
knows and renounces actions, worldly occupations, 
and the life of a householder ; he is free from passions, 
possesses the Samitis, is wise, always exerts himself; 
he is to be called: a 6"rama«a, a Brahmawa, calm, 
a subduer of his senses, guarding himself, liberated, 
a seer, a sage, virtuous, wise, a monk, living on low 
food, desiring to get to the shore (of the Sawsara), 
fulfilling the general and particular virtues *. (60) 

Thus I say. 



SECOND LECTURE, 

CALLED 
ON ACTIVITY 2 . 



O long-lived (Gambusvamin) ! I (Sudharman) have 
heard the following Discourse from the Venerable 
(Mahavtra). We now come to the Lecture called 
'on Activity.' The contents of it are as follows: 



1 Aarawakarawaparavid. Tarawa is explained by mula- 
guna, karawa by uttaraguna. The mulagiwas consist in the 
observance of the five vows, the uttaraguwas are the five Samitis, 
the three Guptis, &c, in short, the duties of a monk. 

* Kiriy&/M«6 = kriydsthinam, literally, the subject of 
activity. 

A a 2 
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It treats, briefly, of two subjects : merit and demerit. 
(The former is when the Self is) at rest, (the latter, 
when it is) in disturbance 1 , (i) 

Now the explanation 2 of the first subject, viz. 
demerit, is as follows. Here in the East, West, 
North, and South, (&c, all as in II, i, 12, down to) 
ugly men. (2) 

And as regards committing of sin 3 , among denizens 
of hell, brute animals, gods, men, and whatever other 
suchlike beings there be, the sentient beings feel* 
the pain. (3) 

And these beings practise the following thirteen 
kinds of activity — 

1. sinning for one's interest; 

2. sinning without a personal interest ; 

3. sinning by slaying ; 

4. sinning through accident ; 

5. sinning by an error of sight ; 

6. sinning by lying ; 

7. sinning by taking what is not freely given ; 

8. sinning by a mere conceit ; 

9. sinning through pride ; 

10. sinning through bad treatment of one's friends ; 

11. sinning through deceit; 

12. sinning through greed ; 

1 3. actions referring to a religious life. (4) 



1 Upajranta and anupa.ranta. 

* Vibhanga, more literally, case. 

5 Da»</asamadana, explained papdpadana. 

4 A difference is made between feeling (anubhavanti) and knowing 
(vidanti): (1) the safl^flins or rational beings feel and know 
impressions ; (2) the Siddhas only know them ; (3) the reasonless 
beings only feel them; (4) things without life neither know nor 
feel them. Sentient beings are those in Nos. 1 and 3. 
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i . The first kind of committing sins is that prompted 
by a motive. This is the case when a man for his 
own sake, for the sake of his relations, his house, 
his family, his friends, for the sake of Nagas, Bhutas, 
or Yakshas does injury to movable or immovable 
beings, or has it done by another person, or consents 
to another's doing it. Thereby the bad Karman 
accrues to him. This is the first kind of committing 
sins, that prompted by a motive. (5) 

2. We now treat of the second kind of committing 
sins, viz. that which is not prompted by personal in- 
terest. This is the case when a man slays, kills, 
cuts, pierces, hacks, mangles, or puts to death movable 
living beings, not because he wants their body, skin, 
flesh, blood, heart, bile, feathers of their tail, tail, big 
or small horns, teeth, tusks, nails, sinews, bones, or 
marrow ; nor because he has been wounded by them, 
or is wounded, or will be wounded ; nor in order to 
support his children, or to feed his cattle, or to 
enlarge his houses, nor for the maintenance of 
Sramattas and Brahma/tas, nor for the benefit of his 
body ; setting aside reason a fool acquires the habit 
of cruelty, being a wanton killer. (6) 

This is the case when a man slays, &c. (see above) 
immovable living beings as Ikka/a-reed, KaMina, 
(Jantuka-grass, Para-grass 1 , M6ksha-trees 2 , grass, 
Kusa-grass, Ku&Maka. a , Pappaka 4 , or straw, not 

1 Compare A&irariga Sutra II, 2, 3, 18, note 1. One MS. reads 
6raga forparaga. £raka is the name of a reed. 

1 Mfiksha is the name of a tree = mushkaka. The AMranga 
and one of our MSS. have mdraga, peacocks' feathers. But that 
is out of place here. 

* KuA/tfia. is a white water-lily. The A^&raiiga Sutra has 
ku££aka = kur^aka, brush. 

4 Pa^iaka in the AAMhga. Sutra. 
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in order to support his children, (&c, all down to) 
wanton killer. (7) 

Or when a man on a marsh, a lake, a sheet of 
water, a pasture-ground, a place surrounded by 
a ditch, a moat, a thicket, stronghold 1 in a thicket, 
forest, stronghold in a forest, [mountain, stronghold 
on a mountain *], piles up grass and lights a fire, or 
has it lighted by another person, or consents to 
another's lighting it Thereby the bad Karman 
accrues to him. This is the second kind of com- 
mitting sins, that prompted by no personal in- 
terest. (8) 

3. We now treat of the third kind of committing 
sins, called slaying. This is the case when a man 
thinking that some one has hurt, hurts, or will hurt 
him, or one of his people, or somebody else, or one 
of that person's people, kills movable and immovable 
beings, has them killed by another person, or consents 
to another's killing them. Thereby the bad Karman 
accrues to him. This is the third kind of commit- 
ting sins, called slaying. (9) 

4. We now treat of the fourth kind of committing 
sins, called accidental 3 . This is the case when in 
marshes (&c, all as above, down to) strongholds in 

1 Or a group of trees. 

' A nearly identical enumeration of places occurs in A£arahga 
Sutra II, 3, 3, 2. The words in brackets seem to be added later ; 
for .Stlanka does not comment upon them, and expressly mentions 
ten places. They are generally omitted in the sequel when the 
same passage occurs again. 

8 Akasmidda»</e\ The commentators remark that the word 
akasmStisin Magadha pronounced by the people as in Sanskrit. 
The fact is that we meet here and in the end of the next paragraph 
with the spelling akasmat, while in the middle of the paragraphs 
it is spelled akamha, which is the true Prakrrt form. 
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a forest, a man who lives on deer, who likes deer, 
who dotes on deer, goes a hunting deer. Fancying 
to see deer, he takes aim with his arrow to kill the 
deer. Thinking that he will kill the deer, he kills 
a partridge, or a duck, or a quail, or a pigeon, or 
a monkey, or a francoline partridge. Here instead 
of one (being) he hurts another, (therefore he is 
called) an accidental killer. (10) 

This is the case when a man weeding rice, Kddrava 1 , 
panic seed, Paraka, or Ralaka, uses his knife to cut 
some weeds. Fancying that he is cutting some 
weed-grasses 2 , he cuts rice (&c, down to) Ralaka. 
Here instead of one (plant) he hurts another ; (there- 
fore he is called) an accidental killer. Thereby the 
bad Karman accrues to him. This is the fourth 
kind of committing sins, called accidental, (i i) 

5. We now treat of the fifth kind of committing 
sins, viz. by an error of sight. This is the case 
when a man living together with his mother, father, 
brothers, sisters, wives, sons, daughters, or daughters- 
in-law, and mistaking a friend for an enemy, kills the 
friend by mistake. (12) 

This is the case when during a riot in a village s , 



1 Paspalum Sobriculatum. 

* They are specialised in the text as •Syamakam tritium, 
mukundaka vrfhiusita, and kalesuka. Only the two first 
are mentioned in our dictionaries. 

* In the Dfpika the following versus memorialis is quoted, in 
which the names of places mentioned in the text are defined: 
gram6 vrrtya vrrtaA syan nagaram uru£aturg6pur6dbhaswdbham 
khe7a»z nadyadriv€sh/a/R parivr/tam abhitaA kharva/am parvatSna I 
gramair yuktam ma/ambam dalitada-rajataM (?) pattanaw ratnay6nir 
drdoakhyam sindhuv&avalayitam atha sambadhanam va*drLrr;'hgeli 
It will be seen that the meaning of these terms given in this verse 
differs from that given in notes 3-1 1, p. 176. 
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or a scot-free town, or a town with an earth wall, or 
a poor town, or an isolated town, or a large town, 
or a sea-town, or a mine, or a hermitage, or a 
halting-place of processions or caravans, or a capital, 
a man mistaking for a robber one who is not, kills 
him by mistake. Thereby the bad Karman accrues 
to him. This is the fifth kind of committing sins, 
viz. by an error of sight. (13) 

6. We now treat of the sixth kind of committing 
sins, viz. by lying. This is the case when a man 
for his own sake, or for the sake of his relations, 
his house, or his servants tells lies, causes another 
person to tell lies, or consents to another's telling 
lies. Thereby the bad Karman accrues to him. 
This is the sixth kind of committing sins, viz. by 
lying. (14) 

7. Now we treat of the seventh kind of com- 
mitting sins, viz. by taking what is not freely given. 
This is the case when a man for his own sake (&c, 
as above) takes himself what is not freely given, has 
it taken by another person, or consents to another's 
taking it. Thereby the bad Karman accrues to him. 
This is the seventh kind of committing sins, viz. by 
taking what is not freely given. (15) 

8. Now we treat of the eighth kind of committing 
sins, viz. by a mere conceit. This is the case when 
a man, without being disappointed by anybody in 
any way, meditates, melancholy, sorry, angry, down- 
cast, anxious in thoughts and ideas, plunged in a sea 
of sorrow and misery, reposing his head on the palm 
of his hand, overcome by painful reflections, and 
casting his eyes on the ground 1 . There are four 

1 The same passage occurs Kalpa Sutra, Lives of the Ginas, 
§ 92, part i, p. 249. 
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mental, but real, conditions (of this kind), viz. wrath, 
pride, deceit, and greed ; for wrath, pride, deceit, and 
greed are mental conditions. Thereby the bad 
Karman accrues to him. This is the eighth kind 
of committing sins, viz. by a mere conceit. (16) 

9. Now we treat of the ninth kind of committing 
sins, viz. through pride. This is the case when 
a man drunk (as it were) with pride of caste, family, 
beauty, piety, knowledge, success, power, intelli- 
gence 1 , or any other kind of pride, slights, blames, 
abuses, reviles, despises somebody else and extols 
himself, (thinking :) ' he is my inferior, I am of better 
caste or family, and possess greater power and other 
advantages.' When he leaves this body and is only 
accompanied by his Karman, he, without a will of 
his own, goes forth from womb to womb, from birth 
to birth, from death to death, from hell to hell. He 
is cruel, stubborn, fickle, and proud. Thereby the 
bad Karman accrues to him. This is the ninth kind 
of committing sins, viz. through pride. (17) 

10. We now treat of the tenth kind of committing 
sins, consisting in bad treatment of one's friends. 
This is the case when a man living together with 
his mother, father, brothers, sisters, wives, sons, 
daughters, or daughters-in-law, severely punishes 
even the smallest offence of theirs ; e. g. he ducks 
the offender z in cold water, or pours hot water over 
him, or scalds him with fire, or lashes his sides sore 
with a halter, reed, rope 8 , strap of leather, whip, or 

1 These are the eight kinds of pride, madasthanani. 

* The original has kayaw, the body. 

* NettS«a = n£tre»a. The commentator says that it is a 
particular tree; but 1 think the usual meaning of nStra, viz. rope, 
suits better. 
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thong of a Tvhip, or he beats the offender with a 
stick, bone, fist, clod, or potsherd. When such 
a man is at home, (his people) are miserable ; but 
when he is abroad, they rejoice. Such a man, who 
is for ever punishing, severely punishing, is hateful 
in this world and the next, irritable, passionate, 
an extortioner 1 . Thereby the bad Karman accrues 
to him. This is the tenth kind of committing sins, 
consisting in bad treatment of one's friends. (18) 

11. We now treat of the eleventh kind of com- 
mitting sins, viz. through deceit. Those who conceal 
their thoughts, who are shrouded in darkness, who 
are light as the feather of an owl or heavy like a 
mountain, use unworthy 2 speech though they be 
Aryas. They believe themselves different from 
what they really are ; asked one thing, they answer 
another, they speak different from what is to be 
spoken. (19) 

As a man in whose body sticks an arrow 3 , does 
not extricate it (fearing the pain), nor has it extricated 
by somebody else, nor destroys it, but hides it ; and 
the arrow, being not removed, goes deeper and 
deeper (in the flesh); so a deceitful man, having 
practised deception, does not confess it, expiate 
it, blame the deed to himself or others, does not 
remove it, annihilate it, and endeavour not to do it 
again, does not practise the prescribed austerities and 
penance. A deceitful man is generally not trusted 4 
in this world, a deceitful man is not trusted in the 
next world. He blames and reviles -(the person 

1 Pi/Mimamsf, literally, who eats the flesh of the back. 

* AnSrya. » .Salya. 

* Tzkkky&ti, pratySySti. Dipiki: avijvisyatayd pratyd- 
y&ti prakhyitim yS.ti. 
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whom he has deceived), he praises himself, and 
rejoices, and does not desist (from his vile practices) ; 
he conceals the wrong he has done to others, and 
does not acquire a pure Le\yya. Thereby the bad 
Karman accrues to him. This is the eleventh kind 
of committing sins, viz. through deceit. (20) 

12. We now treat of the twelfth kind of committing 
sins, viz. through greed. Those (heretical monks) 
who live in woods, in huts, about villages, or practise 
some secret rites, are not well controlled, nor do they 
well abstain (from slaying) all sorts of living beings. 
They employ speech that is true and untrue at the 
same time * : ' do not beat me, beat others ; do not 
abuse me, abuse others ; do not capture me, capture 
others ; do not torment me, torment others ; do not 
deprive me of life, deprive others of life z .' And thus 
they are given to sensual pleasures, desire them, are 
held captive by them, passionately love them for 
four or five years, for six or ten years — (the period) 
may be shorter or longer. After having enjoyed 
these pleasures, and having died at their allotted 
time, they will be born in some places inhabited by 
Asuras and evildoers. And when they are released 
therefrom, they will be born deaf and dumb, or 
blind 8 , or dumb by birth. Thereby the bad Karman 
accrues to him. This is the twelfth kind of com- 
mitting sins, viz. through greed. (2 1) 



1 Concerning the fourfold division of speech see above, p. 135, 
and part i, p. 150, note 2. 

* The meaning is that Brahmans declare it a capital crime to 
kill a Brahman, but a venial one to kill a £udra. 

3 Tammuyatt&e = tamdmukatv6na, explained either, blind 
by birth, or absolutely stupid or ignorant. 
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These twelvekinds of committing sins should be well 
understood by a pious 6rama»a or Brahmawa 1 . (22) 

13. We now treat of the thirteenth kind of 
acquiring Karman, that having reference to religious 
life 2 . A monk 3 who controls himself for the benefit 
of his soul, who in walking carefully avoids to cause 
the death of any living creature 4 , who uses gentle 
and righteous speech 6 , who receives alms in a 
manner to avoid the forty-two faults 6 , who is careful 
in receiving and keeping of things necessary for 
religious exercises 7 , who performs the operations 
of nature (excrements, urine, saliva, corporal im- 
purities and mucus) in an unfrequented place 8 , who 
is careful with regard to mind, speech, and body 9 , 
who guards his mind, speech, and body so as to 
protect his soul from passions 10 , who guards his 
senses, who leads a chaste life regulated by the 
three Guptis, who carefully walks, stands, sits down, 
lies down, and speaks, who carefully takes up and lays 



1 The Karman of the preceding twelve kinds of sins is called 
samparayika (see p. 298, n. 3). It takes hold of the Atman till 
it is annihilated ; it is a lasting Karman, while that described in the 
next paragraph is of a momentary existence. 

* Iriydvahiya = iryapathika or airyapathika. The term 
tryapatha literally means, way of walking, but technically it 
denotes the actions of which the life of a correct ascetic consists, 
and airyapathika, therefore, is the Karman inseparable from it 

* The text consists of a string of technical terms, many of 
which have been explained already. I here incorporate the ex- 
planation in the translation. For more particulars see Bhandarkar's 
Report, p. 98. 

* Iryasamita. 6 Bhashasamita. * fesha«asamita. 

7 Bha»</amatradananikshgpa»asamita. 

8 U££ara-prasrava«a-fl6shma-£alla-frj'figha«a-parish- 
Mapanika-samita. ' Ma«aA-, vak-, kaya-samita. 

" ManaA-, vak-, kaya-gupta. 
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down his cloth, alms-bowl, blanket, broom, — (even) 
such a monk performs various subtile actions called 
lryapathika (if it did but consist in moving an eye- 
lash). This Karman is acquired and comes in contact 
(with the soul) in the first moment, in the second 
moment it is experienced, in the third it is destroyed ; 
thus it is acquired, comes in contact (with the soul), 
takes rise, and is destroyed. For all time to come 
(the person in question) is exempt from Karman '. 
Thereby the bad Karman accrues to him 2 . This 
is the thirteenth kind of acquiring Karman, that 
inseparable from a religious life. (23) 

All the Arhats and Bhagavats of the past, 
present, and future have told, tell, and will tell, 
have declared, declare, and will declare the above 
thirteen kinds of acquiring Karman. They have 
practised, practise, and will practise the thirteenth 
kind of acquiring Karman. (24) 

As a supplement 3 to the above (discussion) will 

1 An almost identical passage occurs in the Uttaridhyayana 
XXIX, § 71, above p. 172. 

* This typical passage is repeated here though it is apparently 
out of place. 

3 Not only this paragraph but also all that follows up to the last 
paragraph seems to be a later addition. For in the last paragraph 
the subject treated of in §§ 1-27 is taken up again and brought to 
its conclusion. After the supplement §§ 25-27 a separate treatise on 
the main subject is inserted §§ 28-60 (28-57 on demerit, 58-59 on 
merit, § 60 on a mixed state) ; after this follows a similar treatise 
in §§ 61-77 (61-68 on demerit, 69-74 on merit, 75-77 on a 
mixed state). In § 78 we have again a supplement, and §§ 79-82 
contain another supplement (or perhaps two). §§ 83-85 give the 
conclusion of the first treatise (§§ 1-24) and must originally have 
followed immediately after § 24. So we have, here, besides some 
appendices, three distinct original treatises on the same subject, 
very awkwardly pieced together to form one continuous lecture. 
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now be told the subject of men's success by occult 
sciences. Some men differing in intellect, will, 
character, opinions, taste, undertakings, and plans, 
study various evil sciences; (25) viz. (the divina- 
tion) from terrestrial accidents, from strange phe- 
nomena \ from dreams, from phenomena in the air, 
from changes in the body, from sounds, from 
mystical signs 2 , from seeds s ; (the interpretation 
of the) marks of women, men, elephants, cows, 
partridges, cocks, ducks, quails, of wheels, parasols, 
shields, sticks, swords, precious stones, jewels * ; (26) 
the art to make one happy or miserable, to make 
a woman pregnant, to deprive one of his wits ; 
incantations 6 , conjuring * ; oblations of substances ; 
the martial arts; the course of the moon, sun, 
Venus, and Jupiter ; the falling of meteors ; great 
conflagration; divination from wild animals 7 , the 
flight of crows, showers of dust, rain of blood, the 
Vaitall and Ardhavaitall arts 8 , the art of casting 
people asleep, of opening doors, the art of A!a»d&las, 
of .Sabaras, of Dravufes, of Kalingas, of Gau^as, of 
Gandharas ; the spells for making somebody fall 
down, rise, yawn; for making him immovable, or 
cling to something ; for making him sick, or sound ; 



1 £. g. the laughing of monkeys. 

5 Lakshawa. The mystical signs meant are the svastika, &c. 

* Vyafl^ana. The seeds are sesamum, beans, &c. 

4 Kaki»t, rendered ratna in the commentary. 

5 Atharva»{. * Pakaxasani = indra^ala. 
7 Mr/'ga^akra. 

• According to the commentary the Vait&li art teaches to raise 
a stick (?da»</am utthapayati, perhaps to lay a punishment on 
somebody) by spells; and the Ardhavaitalika, to remove it. In 
Pali v£tala»? means the magic art of bringing dead bodies to life 
by spells, see Childers' Dictionary of the Pali Language, sub voce. 
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for making somebody go forth, disappear, (or 
come) K These and similar sciences are practised 
(by some men) for the sake of food, drink, clothes, 
a lodging, a bed, and various objects of pleasure. 
They practise a wrong science, the unworthy, the 
mistaken * men. After having died at their allotted 
time, they will be born in some places inhabited by 
Asuras and evildoers. And when they are released 
therefrom, they will again be born deaf and dumb, 
or night-blind. (27) 

Some man for his own sake or for the sake of his 
relations, family, or servants, or entering the service 
of an acquaintance or neighbour of his, becomes his 
companion or his helpmate, or he goes to meet him, 
or he becomes a burglar, or a cut-purse, or he tends 
sheep, or he becomes a hunter 8 , or he catches 
birds, or he uses nets (for catching deer), or he 
becomes a fisherman or a cowherd or a slayer of 
cows or a dog-keeper or he hunts with dogs. (28) 

A man, becoming the companion of another man, 
will follow him everywhere, (and having inspired 
him with confidence) beats, cuts, pierces, tears, 
thrashes, or puts him to death, and thereby gets 
his food. By these very evil deeds he degrades 
himself*. (29) 

A man, becoming the helpmate of another man, 
always attends on him, (and having inspired him 
with confidence) beats, &c. (all down to) degrades 
himself. (30) 



1 Ayama»i«, it is omitted in some MSS. and in the 
commentaries. 

1 Vipratipanna. ' Sovariya, translated saukarika. 

4 I. e. he will be born in one of the low courses of existence. 
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A man, going to meet somebody, on the road, 
beats, &c. (all down to) degrades himself. (31) 

A man, becoming a burglar, breaks into a house 
and beats, &c. (all down to) degrades himself. (32) 

A man, becoming a cut-purse, cuts the purse and 
beats, &c. (all down to) degrades himself. (33) 

A man, becoming a tender of sheep, beats, cuts, 
pierces, tears, thrashes, or puts to death a ram or 
some other animal. (The rest as above.) (34) 

A man, becoming a hunter, beats, &c. (all down 
to) puts to death a buffalo or some other animal. 
(The rest as above.) (35) 

A man, using nets (for catching deer), beats, &c., 
an antelope or some other animal. (The rest as 
above.) (36) 

A man, catching birds, beats, &c, a bird or some 
other animal. (The rest as above.) (37) 

A man, becoming a fisherman, beats, &c, a fish 
or some other animal. (The rest as above.) (38) 

A man, becoming a cowherd, beats, &c, a cow 
or some other animal. (The rest as above.) (39) 

A man, slaying cows, beats, &c, a cow or some 
other animal. (The rest as above.) (40) 

A man, becoming a dog-keeper, beats, &c, a dog 
or some other animal. (The rest as above.) (41) 

A man, becoming the helpmate of a dog-keeper, 
beats, &c, a dog or some other animal. (The rest 
as above.) (42) 

A man, rising in an assembly, may promise to 
kill some (animal) and he will beat, &c, a part- 
ridge, duck, quail, pigeon, monkey, a francoline 
partridge, or some other animal. (The rest as 
above.) (43) 

A man, being angry for some reason, e.g. because 
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his granary or his liquor<ask runs short \ sets fire 
to the cornfields of the householders or their sons, 
has the fire set by another person, or consents 
to another's setting fire to them. (The rest as 
above.) (44) 

A man, being angry for some reason, e. g. because 
his granary or liquor-cask runs short, makes a deep 
cut in the strong limbs of the camels, cows, horses, 
or donkeys of the householders or their sons, has 
it made by another person, or consents to another's 
making the cut. (The rest as above.) (45) 

A man, being angry for some reason, e.g. because 
his granary or his liquor-cask runs short, covers 
with brambles or twigs the householders', or their 
sons', stable for the camels, cows, horses, or donkeys, 
and burns them, or has them burnt by another 
person, or consents to another's burning them. 
(The rest as above.) (46) 

A man, being angry for some reason, &c. (as 
above), steals a householder's or his sons' earrings 
(or girdle) ", or jewels, or pearls, has them stolen by 
another person, or consents to another's stealing 
them. (The rest as above.) (47) 

A man, being angry, &c. (as before), robs Sra.- 
maaas or Brahmanas of their umbrella, stick, staff, 
small property, pot, chair, clothes, blanket, leather 
boots, knife, or scabbard, has it done by another 
person, or consents to another's robbing them. (The 
rest as above.) (48) 

A man, without consideration (and without any 



1 Khalada«§«a va" surathalaSwa va\ My translation is 
conjectural. 
s Gu«a ; omitted in the printed text. 
[45] B b 
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provocation), sets fire to the cornfields of the house- 
holders, &c. (All as in § 44.) (49) . 

A man, without consideration, makes a deep cut 
in the strong limbs of the camels, &c. (All as in 

$ 45) (5o) 

A man, without consideration, covers with bram- 
bles and twigs the stables for the camels, &c, and 
burns them, &c. (All as in § 46.) (51) 

A man, without consideration, steals the earrings, 
&c. (All as in $ 47.) (52) 

A man, without consideration, robs 5Vama»as or 
Brihma«as of their umbrella, &c. (All as in 

§ 48.) (53) 

A man, on seeing Sramawas or Brahma«as (whom 
he detests), degrades himself by various evil deeds. 
Either he gives them a slap with the open hand to 
turn them away 1 , or he abuses them. And when the 
monk at the proper time calls (at his house on the 
begging-tour), he does not give him alms (but 
says) : those who become ^Sramawas are the meanest 
workmen, men unable to support (their family), 
low-caste men, wretches, idlers ! (54) 

Such men praise this life, this miserable life ; they 
do nothing on behalf of the next world ; they suffer, 
grieve, blame themselves, grow feeble, are afflicted, 
and undergo great pain ; they do not cease to cause 
others to suffer, grieve, &c, to slay and to put men 
in fetters ; and while they make suffer or kill, or 
make suffer and kill (beings), and do various evil 



1 A£Marl6 apphlletta bhavai=apsar&ya.r £apu/ikSyas 
dsphalayiti bhavati. I am not sure that I have hit the 
meaning; apsard is perhaps derived from apasarayati, the word 
is wanting in our dictionaries. 
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deeds, they enjoy the excellent pleasures of human 
life ; viz. such a man eats at dinner-time, he drinks 
at drinking-time, he dresses himself at dressing-time, 
he goes to bed at the proper time, and sleeps at 
sleeping-time. Doing everything in its turn, he 
bathes, makes the offering (to the house-gods) \ 
performs auspicious rites and expiatory acts, washes 
his head, hangs a wreath round his neck, adorns 
himself with precious stones and golden (trinkets), 
puts on (his head) a chaplet of flowers ; with his 
body strengthened, with a wreath hanging down 
to the girdle of his loins, dressed in new clothes, 
his limbs and body anointed with sandal, (sitting) 
on a large throne in a lofty upper room (of his 
house), surrounded by women and a troop of 
followers, in the light (of torches) burning the whole 
night, under the great din of uninterrupted story- 
telling, dramatical plays, singing, and music, as 
beating of time, performing on the Vl«a, Turya, 
the great drum, and PaAipa/aha 2 , he enjoys the 
excellent pleasures of human life. (55) 

When he gives an order to one man, even four 
or five men will, without being asked, go up to him 
(and say) : ' Speak, beloved of the gods, what shall 
we do ? what shall we fetch ? what shall we give 
you ? what (trinket) shall we put on you ? what is 
your heart's desire ? what relishes your mouth ? ' 

Unworthy men who see him will say: 'Forsooth, 
this man is a god ; this man is the anointed of the 
gods, this man will support (us), as he supports 

1 Compare Kalpa Sutra, Lives of the Ginas, § 66, notes. Our com- 
mentator explains the praya^iitta (expiatory acts) as ceremonies 
counteracting bad dreams. 

1 Compare Kalpa Sutra, Lives of the Ginas, § 14, part i, p. 223. 

B b 2 
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others.' But noble men who see htm will say: 
' This man does cruel actions, and maintains him- 
self by them. His is the southern region, the hell, 
the dark fortnight 1 . In the future he will not easily 
obtain enlightenment.' (56) 

(The conduct described in the preceding) part 2 is 
agreeable to some (heretical) monks, to some house- 
holders, to men governed by love of life. This 
conduct is unworthy, impure, void (of virtues), not 
holy, not right, not eradicating sins ; it is not the 
road to perfection, liberation, Nirvawa, final delivery, 
not the road of those who are freed from all 
misery; it is thoroughly untrue, and bad. 

This is the explanation of the first subject, viz. 
demerit. (57) 

Now the explanation of the second subject, viz. 
merit, is as follows : 

Here in the East, West, North, and South there 
are some men, viz. Aryas, non-Aryas, (all down to) 
ugly men. They own fields and houses, (&c, all as 
in II, 1, §§ 34-59, down to) reach final beatitude. (58) 

(The conduct described in this) part is holy, right, 
(all just the reverse of what was said in § 58, down to) 
thoroughly true, and good. This is the explanation 
of the second subject, viz. merit. (59) 

Now the explanation of the third subject, viz. the 
mixed state, is as follows : 

Those who live in woods, in huts, near villages, 
(&c, all as above, § 21, down to) or blind. (The 

1 For according to the commentaries the worst of all regions is 
the south, the worst state of being that of denizens of hell, and the 
dark fortnight is the worse half of the month. 

* rM»e = sth£nam. 
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conduct described in this) part is not holy, (&c, all 
as in § 57, down to) thoroughly untrue, and bad. 

This is the explanation of the third subject, viz. 
the mixed state. (60) 



Now the explanation of the first subject, viz. 
demerit, is as follows: 

Here in the East, West, North, and South live 
some men; they are householders, men of great 
desires, great undertakings, great possessions, un- 
righteous men, men practising unrighteousness, very 
unrighteous men, men speaking unrighteously, living 
unrighteously, thinking unrighteously, given to un- 
righteousness, men of unrighteous character and con- 
duct, men gaining an unrighteous livelihood. (61) 

They beat, cut 1 , pierce, skin, are bloody-handed, 
violent, cruel, wicked, rash ; they habitually practise 
bribery 2 , fraud, deceit, imposture, dishonesty, and 
trickery ; they are of bad character and morals, they 
are difficult to please, they do not abstain from 
killing living beings ; as long as they live they do 
not abstain from wrath, (&c, all as in II, 1, 51, 
down to) the sin of wrong belief; nor from bathing, 
rubbing, painting, anointing themselves; from sounds, 
touches, tastes, colours, smells; from wreaths and 
ornaments ; from cars, carriages, vehicles, litters, 
swings 3 , coach and pair 4 , palankins 6 , beds, seats; 

1 These words are in the 2nd person sing, of the imperative, 
which, according to Pimni III, 4, 2, may be used to express a re- 
peated or habitual action. 

* Utku»/frana. 

* Gilli, purushadvay6tkshiptd^A611ika. 

* Thilli, explained: a vehicle drawn by a pair of mules; but, 
according to Leumann s.v., saddle. 

* Sfyasandiml»iy&, explained f ibik&vif fisha. 
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from enjoying a ride or drive ; from having many 
followers ; from buying, selling, doing business with 
Mashas 1 , half Mashas, and Rupees ; from silver, gold, 
riches, corn, precious stones, pearls, conches, stones, 
and corals ; from using wrong weights and measures ; 
from undertakings and slaughter ; from working and 
making others work ; from cooking and making 
others cook ; from cutting, pounding, threatening, 
beating, binding, killing, and causing pain ; and 
whatever other suchlike wicked and sinful actions 
of worthless men there be, that cause pains to other 
beings : these men do not abstain from them as 
long as they live. (62) 

As some idle, cruel men wantonly injure Kalama 2 , 
Masura 3 , sesamum, Mudga 4 , beans, Nishpava 6 , 
Kulattha 6 , Alisanda 7 , Elami^i^a 8 , so an idle, 
cruel man wantonly hurts partridges, ducks, quails, 
pigeons, francoline partridges, deer, buffaloes, boars, 
iguanas, tortoises, and snakes. 

A man will (occasionally) severely punish even 
the smallest offence of his domestics, viz. a slave or 
messenger or hired servant or vassal 9 or para- 
site ; e. g. punish him, pull out his hair, beat him, 
put him in irons, in fetters, in stocks, into prison, 
screw up in a pair of shackles (his hands and feet) 

1 MSsha is a weight of gold. ! A sort of rice. 

' A sort of pulse or lentil. * A sort of kidney-bean. 

* Probably Dolichos Sinensis. 

' A sort of pulse, Dolichos Uniflorus. 

7 I cannot identify this plant, our dictionaries do not contain 
this or a similar word. 

' This word ought perhaps to be divided in two; 614 are 
cardamoms, but what vaikAha, is I cannot say. 

• Bhagilla = bhagika, one who gets the sixth part of the 
products (e.g. of agriculture) of the work for which he is hired. 
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and break them, cut off his hands or feet or ears 
or nose or lips or head or face (?) *, pierce his feet, 
tear out his eyes, teeth, tongue, hang him, brush 
him, whirl him round, impale him, lacerate him, 
pour acids (in his wounds), belabour him with cutting- 
grass, bind him to a lion's tail (!), or a bull's tail, 
burn him in a wood on fire, let him be devoured by 
crows and vultures, stop his food and drink, keep 
him a prisoner for life, let him die any of these 
horrid deaths. (63) 

A man will (occasionally) severely punish even 
the smallest offence of his next of kin, viz. his 
mother or father or brother or sister or wife or 
sons or daughters or daughters-in-law ; e.g. he ducks 
the offender in cold water, (&c, all as in § 18, down 
to) hateful in this world and the next. They suffer, 
grieve, blame themselves, grow feeble, are afflicted, 
and undergo great pain ; they do not cease to cause 
others to suffer, grieve, &c, to slay and to put men 
in fetters 2 . (64) 

And thus they are given to sensual pleasures, 
desire them, are held captive by them, passionately 
love them for four or five years, for six or ten years 
— the period may be shorter or longer 3 . Having 
enjoyed pleasures, having produced the effects 
of iniquity, having acquired the Karman of many 
sinful actions which generally bear him downwards, 
(he goes to the bottom of the hell) *. As a ball of 



1 The following two words, vSga£Mahiyaand anga£££ahiya, 
I cannot translate. 

* Compare § 55. * Compare § 21. 

4 These words from the end of the paragraph are to be supplied 
here, or rather the following passage has been inserted in the 
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iron or stone, when thrown in the water, sinks 
below the surface of the water till it stops at the 
bottom, so a man of the sort we are treating of, 
who is full of Karman, full of sin, full of demerit, 
full of disgrace 1 , full of iniquity, full of wicked 
thoughts, deceit, imposture, and fraud, and, as a rule, 
kills animals, having died at the allotted time, will 
sink below this earth, and go to the bottom of the 
hell. (65) 

These hells are round inside, square outside, on 
their floor razorlike arrows are thick-set (and covered 
with flowers), they are filled with perpetual darkness, 
never lighted up by the planets, moon, sun, Na- 
kshatras, and stars; their floor is slippery with 
a coating of marrow, fat, flesh, blood, and matter, 
and besmeared with grease ; these hells are impure, 
smelling detestably, black, of the colour of fire, 
very rugged, difficult to pass, horrid. And horrid 
are the pains in these hells. (66) 

And those who are condemned to live in these 
hells, do not sleep nor slumber, nor do they get 
any consolation 2 or comfort or recreation or en- 
couragement ; but the denizens of hell there suffer 
exquisite, great, deep, hard, rough, violent, painful, 
sharp, intolerable agonies. (67) 

As a tree growing on a hill falls by its weight 
when its roots are cut, on a low, rugged, inaccessible 
place, so a man of the sort we are treating of 

middle of the sentence so that it is apparently cut in two, of which 
the first lacks the verb. 

1 There is, apparently, a pun in the three words \a.gga., panka, 
ayasa, for they mean also steel, mud, iron. 

* Mui»» or sayaw or suiw. The Dipika has jruti. The 
following words are rati, dhnti, mat i. 
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wanders from womb to womb, from birth to birth, 
from death to death, from hell to hell, from pain 
to pain. His is the southern region, the hell, the 
dark fortnight 1 . In the future he will not easily 
obtain enlightenment. (The conduct described in 
the preceding) part is unworthy, impure, (&c, see 
§ 57, all down to) it is thoroughly untrue, and bad. 
This is the explanation of the first subject, viz. 
demerit. (68) 

Now the explanation of the second subject, viz. 
merit, is as follows : 

Here in the East, West, North, and South there 
are some such men as abstain from undertakings 
and possessions, righteous men, men practising 
righteousness, (&c, all as in § 58, but substitute 
' righteous ' for ' unrighteous,' down to) men gaining 
a righteous livelihood. They are of good character 
and morals, they are easy to please and good. They 
abstain from killing living beings as long as they live, 
(&c, all just the reverse of what was said in § 62, 
down to) whatever other suchlike wicked actions 
there be, that cause pains to other beings : these men 
abstain from them as long as they live. (69) 

There are such monks as in walking carefully 
avoid to occasion the death of any living creature, 
(&c, all as in § 23, down to) as lead chaste lives 
regulated by the three Guptis, as are free from 
anger, pride, deceit, and greed, as are calm, tranquil, 
passionless, happy, free from the Asravas, and 
bondage, without sorrow ; as water does not adhere 
to a copper vessel, or collyrium to mother-of-pearl 

1 Compare § 56 and note 1 on p. 372. 
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(so sins find no place in them) ; their course is 
unobstructed like that of Life ; like the firmament 
they want nothing to support them ; like the wind 
they know no obstacles; their heart is pure like 
the water (of rivers or tanks) in autumn ; like the 
leaves of a lotus they cannot be soiled by anything ; 
their senses are well protected like the limbs of 
a tortoise ; they are single and alone like the horn 
of a rhinoceros ; they are free like birds ; they are 
always waking like the fabulous bird Bharuw^a ; 
they are valorous like elephants, strong like bulls, 
difficult to attack like lions, steady and firm like 
Mount Mandara, deep like the ocean, mild like the 
moon, refulgent like the sun, pure like excellent 
gold; like the earth they patiently bear every- 
thing; like a well-kindled fire they shine in their 
splendour 1 . (70) 

There are no obstacles anywhere for these 
reverend men. The obstacles have been declared 
to be of four kinds, viz. animals born from eggs, 
viviparous animals, things belonging to somebody, 
articles necessary for religious exercises 2 . In which- 
ever direction they want to go, there they meet with 
no obstacle ; but being pure and free, full of learn- 
ing, control, and austerities, they purify them- 
selves. (71) 

These reverend men practise the following mode 

1 The same passage occurs, mutatis mutandis, in the Kalpa 
Sutra, Lives of the (rinas, § 118; see part i, p. 261, and notes 
1 and 2. 

* The author of the Dipiki offers diverse interpretations of this 
division of obstacles, which are apparently guesses and not based on 
a solid tradition. In the parallel passage of the Kalpa Sutra, §119, 
the division is according to : matter, space, time, and affects. 
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of living which just suffices for carrying on existence ; 
they eat but one meal in two, three, four, five, six, 
seven days, in half a month, in one, two, three, four, 
five, six months ; they (have vowed to) live on such 
food only as has been taken out of the cooking- 
vessel, or as is still in it, or the first kind of food 
in one place and the second in another, or on low 
food, or bad food, or food collected in small bits, 
or food given with a dirty hand, or the reverse, 
or food given with a hand, &c. soiled by it; they 
(have vowed to) accept such alms only as are within 
sight (when they beg), or are out of sight, as they 
are asked whether they would accept, or as they 
are not asked about, as are given with contempt, 
or the reverse ; they beg (in houses where they are) 
unknown, or when food is scarce x ; they accept only 
such things as are at hand, or only a limited number 
of gifts, or only a fixed quantity of food ; they beg 
according to the rules (laid down for begging) ; 
they eat low food or bad food or tasteless food 
or badly tasting food or rough food or disagreeable 
food; they lead a low or mean life; they drink 
sour gruel, they eat nothing seasoned with ghee 
or similar materials; they do not drink liquors 
or eat meat, they do not eat highly-flavoured 
food; they eat standing, or supported by some- 
thing, or sitting on a stool or an armchair; they 
lie down stretched out like a stick, or curved 
like a bent piece of wood 2 ; they sit in the sun, 

1 The author of the Dlpika states that such monks beg in the 
morning. 

s Laga»</asSi«6. They lie in such a position that only their 
heels and head, or the back touch the ground. 
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they go naked * ; they do not scratch themselves ; 
they do not spit; they do not cut their beard, 
hair, and nails, they do not take any care of their 
person. (72) 

Living in this way they practise many years 
.Sramawahood, and if then they fall sick, or even 
if they do not, they refuse food and omit many 
meals by abstaining from food. When they have 
attained that for whose sake they went about 
naked and bald-headed, did not bathe, nor clean 
their teeth, nor protect their head from the sun, 
nor wear shoes ; they slept on the bare ground 
or a plank or a piece of wood, plucked out their 
hair, led a life of chastity, entered the houses of 
strangers, and bore, with indifference, success, 
failure, honour, disgrace, slights, blame, reviling, 
threatening, beating, all sorts of hardships 2 , and 
the twenty-two calamities and troubles ; (when they 
have attained their end), they reach, while they 
are breathing their last, the highest knowledge 
and faith, called Ke'vala, which is infinite, supreme, 
unobstructed, unimpeded, complete and full ; and 
then they obtain absolute perfection, enlightenment, 
deliverance, final beatitude, and put an end to 
all misery. (73) 

Some become liberated 3 without assuming another 
body (after quitting the last). But others, having 
died at the allotted time, are, on account of a residue 



1 I leave out agattayi" or agamaya, which is not explained in 
the Dipika. 

1 Gramakan/aka, either the abuse met with in villages, or the 
objects of the senses (indriyagrama). 

* Bhayantard bhavanti. Bhayantard is explained: who 
go (gantaraA) from bhava to Mdksha. 
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of (good) Karman, born in one of the regions of the 
gods. Among very beautiful, very splendid, very 
excellent, very glorious, very strong, very powerful, 
very happy (gods), they become very beautiful, very 
splendid, &c, gods l ; their breasts shining with 
necklaces ; their arms encumbered with bracelets 
and armrings ; wearing ear-ornaments 2 which play 
on their cheeks, and earrings which hang down 
to the bracelets on their upper arms ; wearing 
various ornaments on their hands ; their crowns 
adorned with gay wreaths ; putting on highly per- 
fumed, excellent clothes ; using beautiful, excellent 
garlands and ointments ; their splendid body orna- 
mented with a long down-reaching garland ; having 
divine colours, touches, constitution (of the body), 
and rank ; lighting up and illumining all ten quarters 
(of the universe) with their divine beauty, splendour, 
lustre, brightness, brilliancy, and light; beautiful 
when they go, beautiful when they rest, and happy 
also in the time to come. 

(The conduct described in the preceding) part 
is worthy, pure, (&c, see § 57, all down to) it is 
thoroughly true, and good. 

This is the explanation of the second subject, 
viz. merit. (74) 

Now the explanation of the third subject, viz. 
the mixed state, is as follows : 

Here in the East, West, North, and South there 
are some such men as have few desires, few under- 
takings, few possessions, righteous men, men 

1 The following description contains passages recurring in the 
Kalpa Sutra, §§ 14, 15. 
* Kar»api/Aa. 
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practising righteousness, (&c, all as in § 69, down to) 
men gaining a righteous livelihood. They are of 
good character and morals, easy to please, and good. 
They abstain, as long as they live, from one kind 
of killing living beings, but they do not abstain 
from another, (&c, similar as in § 62, all down to) 
whatever suchlike wicked actions there be, that 
cause pains to other beings, from some of them 
these men abstain as long as they live, from others 
they do not abstain. (75) 

There 1 are, for instance, followers of the vSramawas, 
who comprehend (the doctrine about) living beings 
and things without life, who understand (the dif- 
ference between) virtues and sins, who are well 
grounded in (the knowledge of) the Asravas, Sa#z- 
vara, the realisation and annihilation (of Karman), the 
subject of actions 2 , bondage, and final liberation ; 
who, without anybody to back them 3 , cannot be 
seduced from the creed of the Nirgranthas by 
hosts of gods, Asuras, N&gas, Suvar«as, Yakshas, 
Rakshasas, Kinnaras, Kimpurushas, Garu^as, and 
snake-gods; who have no doubts, scruples, or 
misgivings about this creed of the Nirgranthas, but 
have grasped its meaning, got hold of its meaning, 
got information about its meaning, ascertained its 

1 .Sflanka says with regard to § 76: 'The MSS. of the text 
generally differ from one another in this passage; the text com- 
mented upon in the 7Tka' does not agree with that of any MS. 
I therefore comment upon the text exhibited in one MS. If, 
therefore, my text does not agree with that (of the reader) he should 
not be alarmed.' All the MSS. I use have the same text, that of 
the commentator. It is characteristic of the way in which 
Harshakula, the author of the Dtpika, worked, that he copies 
•Sflanka's above remark with some verbal alterations. 

* Kriyadhikarawa. s AsahayS. 
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meaning, and understood its meaning ; whose very 
marrow 1 of the bones has been penetrated by their 
love (for the Nirgrantha creed), avowing that it 
alone is true, and all others futile. They keep the 
bar 2 (of their gates) raised and their door open, 
having no desire to enter a stranger's house or 
his seraglio. They strictly keep the Pdsaha-fast 
on the fourteenth and eighth days of the month, on 
certain festivals 3 , and on full-moon days. They 
provide the Nirgrantha .S'ramawas with pure accep- 
table food, drink, dainties and spices, with clothes, 
alms-bowls, blankets and brooms, with drugs and 
medicines, with stools, planks, beds, and couches. 
They purify themselves by practising the .Sllavratas 
and Guwavratas*, the Virama«a, the Pratyakhyana, 

1 Here the commentator inserts the following story: In 
Ragagriha lived a friar versed in magic arts ; he carried off every 
woman he saw. On the citizens complaining about the rape, the 
king resolved to find out and punish the man. Catching sight of 
him at last on the fifth day, the king went after him till the friar 
disappeared in a hollow tree of the park, which led to an underground 
room. There the king followed and killed him. He released all 
the women whom the friar had captured. But one of them would 
not return to her husband, being desperately smitten with love for 
her seducer. On the advice of some wise men she was made to 
drink the friar's (pounded) bones mixed up with milk. This took 
the spell off her and cured her of her strange passion. 

* ftsiyaphaliha=u££>4ritaparigha. The commentator mis- 
takes phaliha for spa/ika, and vainly labours to make out a sound 
meaning. 

» Uddish/a. 

4 Concerning the Guwavratas see Bhandarkar's Report, 1883, 1884, 
p. 114. The .Stlavratas are apparently identical with the Amivratas, 
ibidem. Hoernle translates this passage : by exercises in the moral 
restraints (imposed) by the religious vows as well as in the (general) 
renunciations and (special) Posaha-abstinences. Uvasaga Dasao, 
translation, p. 41. 
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the Pdsaha-fasts, and austerities which they have 
vowed to perform \ (76) 

Living in this way they are for many years fol- 
lowers of the •Srama«as, and if then they fall sick, or 
even if they do not, they refuse food and omit many 
meals by abstaining from food. Having confessed 
their sins and expiated them, and having attained 
perfection 2 , they die at their allotted time, to be born 
again as gods in one of the regions of the gods, (&c, 
all as in § 74, down to) it is thoroughly true, and good. 

This is the explanation of the third subject, viz. 
the mixed state. (77) 



He who does not practise cessation 3 (from sin), 
is called a foolish man ; he who practises cessation 
(from sin), is • called a wise man ; he who in one 
regard practises cessation (from sin) and in another 
does not, is said to be in a state partaking of that 
of a wise man and that of a foolish man. 

The conduct of him who does not practise cessation 
from all (sins), is that of a man who kills living 
creatures; it is unworthy, (&c, all down to) thoroughly 
untrue, and bad. 

The conduct of him who practises cessation from 
all (sins), is that of a man who does not kill living 
creatures ; it is worthy, pure, (&c, all down to) 
thoroughly true, and good. 

The conduct of a man who in one regard practises 
cessation from all (sins) and in another does not, is 

1 The same passage occurs below, 7, 4, and AupapStika Sutra, 
§ 124. Up4sakad£ura, § 66. 

* Samidh i, which is elsewhere explained by mdksha, but in our 
case it cannot be final liberation, but a state of purity of the soul. 

' Virati. 
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that of a man who kills some living creatures and 
does not kill others ; it is worthy, pure, (&c, all 
down to) thoroughly true, and good. (78) 



Those whom we have been treating of, fall under 
the two heads : merit and demerit ; (the former is 
when the Self is) at rest, (the latter, when it is) in 
disturbance. 

Now the explanation of the first subject is as 
follows : 

There are enumerated three hundred and sixty- 
three philosophical schools 1 : those of the Kriya- 
vada, those of the Akriyavada, those of the Af»a- 
nikavada, and those of the Vainayikavada. These 
(philosophers) teach final beatitude, they teach final 
deliverance, they speak as 6ravakas, they speak as 
teachers of *Sravakas 2 . (79) 

All these philosophers, founders of systems of their 
own, differing in intellect, will, character, opinions, 
taste, undertakings, and plans, formed one large circle, 
and every one of them stood in his place. 

One man took hold of a vessel quite full of 

1 According to the commentators there are 180 schools of 
Kriyavadins, 84 of AkriySvadins, 67 of A^Mnikavadins, and 32 of 
Vainayikavadins. These numbers are arrived at by calculation, 
not by actual observation. E.g. the 180 possible schools of the 
Kriyavadins are calculated in the following way. The nine cate- 
gories of the Gainas are: ^iva, a^-tva, asrava, sawvara, 
nir^ara, puwya, papa, bandha, and m6ksha. Each of them 
may be regarded as svataA and parataA, as nitya and anitya 
with regard to kala, trvara, atma, niyati, and svabhava. By 
multiplying 9 successively in 2, 2, 5, we find 180 to be the number 
of possible schools of Kriyavadins. 

* I.e. they learn these heresies from their teachers, and teach 
them to their pupils. 

[45] CC 
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burning coals by an iron pair of tongs, and addressed 
those philosophers, founders of systems of their own, 
differing in intellect, (&c, all down to) undertakings 
and plans, in the following way : ' Heighho ! ye philo- 
sophers, (&c, all down to) undertakings and plans ! 
take this vessel full of burning coals and hold it for 
a minute in your hands ! But do not take hold of it 
by a pair of tongs, nor put out the fire, nor come 
to the help of one of your own creed or of an alien 
creed (by putting out the fire, &c.) ; but fair and 
honest \ without using any trick, stretch out your 
hands.' Having thus spoken, the man took hold of 
the vessel quite full of burning coals by an iron pair 
of tongs, and (offered to) put it in the hands of those 
philosophers. But the philosophers, (&c, all down 
to) undertakings and plans, held back their hands. 
On this the man addressed all the philosophers, (&c, 
all down to) undertakings and plans, in the following 
way : ' Heighho, ye philosophers, (&c, all down to) 
undertakings and plans ! why do you hold back your 
hands ?' ' Our hand will be burned.' 'What then, 
if it is burned ?' ' (We shall suffer) pain.' ' Because 
you are afraid of pain, you hold back your hands ! ' 
(So are all creatures averse to pain). This is a maxim 
of general application 2 , it is a true principle, a reli- 
gious reflection 3 ; this maxim, this principle, this 
religious reflection holds good with regard to every 
(living being). Therefore those 5rama«as and Brah- 
mawas who say that all sorts of living beings may be 
beaten or treated with violence or abused or tor- 

1 Niyagaparfivanna. ' Tula. 

* Sam6sara»a = samavasara»a, explained: dharmaviMra, 
viz. of the true adage: atmavat sarvabhutani y&h paxyati sa 
pajyati. 
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mented or deprived of life, will in the time to come 1 
suffer cutting or piercing, will experience birth, old 
age, death, conception in the womb, the Circle of 
Births, regeneration, existence as a foetus, the whole 
scale of mundane existences, and suffer a variety of 
pains 2 . (80) 

They will many times undergo punishment, pulling 
out of the hair, threatening, putting in irons, (&c, 
similar as in § 63, all down to) whirling round ; (they 
will witness) the death of their mothers, fathers, 
brothers, sisters, sons, daughters, and daughters-in- 
law ; (they will experience) poverty, bad luck, com- 
pany of hated people, separation from those whom 
they love, misery, and despair ; they will again and 
again wander about in the beginningless and endless, 
immense wilderness of the fourfold Sa*»sara. They 
will not reach perfection, (&c, all down to) not put 
an end to all misery. — This is a maxim of general 
application, (&c, all down to) holds good with regard 
to every (living being). (81) 

But those .Srama#as and Brahma#as who say that 
all sorts of living beings should not be beaten, &c, 
will in the time to come not suffer cutting, &c. They 
will not undergo many punishments, (&c, all just the 
reverse of what has been said in §§ 80, 81, down to) 
put an end to all misery. (82) 



Thus those beings who practise the first twelve 
kinds of actions 8 , have not attained perfection, (&c, 
all down to) have not, nor do, nor will put an end to 
all misery. (83) 

1 Agantu. * Kalaftkalibhava. 

8 Described in §§ 5-21. See p. 365, note 3. 
C C 2 
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But those beings who practise the thirteenth kind 
of action, have attained perfection, (&c, all down 
to) have put, or put, or will put an end to all 
misery. (84) 

Thus a monk who obtains his soul's good and 
benefit, who guards himself, who (well directs the 
functions) of his soul, who well exerts himself, who 
protects himself (from evil), who is careful of himself, 
who saves himself (from the Sawsara), should with- 
hold his soul (from the twelve kinds of committing 
sins). (85) 

Thus I say. 



THIRD LECTURE, 

CALLED 
KNOWLEDGE OF FOOD. 

O long-lived (Gambusvamin) ! I (Sudharman) 
have heard the following discourse from the Vener- 
able (Mahavlra). We now come to the Lecture 
called ' Knowledge of Food.' The contents of it 
are as follows : 

Here in the East, West, North, and South there 
are, all in all, in the world four kinds of seed : seeds 
generated at the top (of the plant), at its root, at its 
knots, at its stem ] . According to the seed and place 

1 The commentators here give the reading of the NSgar^unfyas : 
' the growth of seeds of the plants is fivefold, viz. they grow from 
the top (of the plant), its root, its knots, its stem, and its beads ; 
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(of growth) of these plants some beings — born in 
earth, originated in earth, and grown in earth, having 
in it their birth, origin, and growth, being impelled 
by their Karman, and coming forth in it on account 
of their Karman, growing there in particles of earth, 
the origin of various things — come forth as 
trees 1 , (i) 

These living beings feed on the liquid substance 2 
of these particles of earth, the origin of various 
things ; these beings consume earth-bodies, water- 
bodies, fire-bodies, wind-bodies, bodies of plants ; 
they deprive of life the bodies of manifold movable 
and immovable beings ; the destroyed bodies which 
have been consumed before, or absorbed by the 
rind, (are) digested and assimilated (by them). And 
the bodies of these (trees) which bring forth their 
different parts, are of manifold colours, smells, tastes, 
touches, forms, and arrangement of corporeal par- 
ticles 3 . 



and some are of a sixth kind called sammur/Wima' (i.e. those 
plants which are believed to be originated by the coalescing 
particles of the substance in which they grow, e.g. grass springing 
up on ground lately cleared by fire). — The various readings of the 
Nagir^unryas are occasionally quoted in commentaries (see e.g. 
part i, p. 32, note 2). But I do not think that it has been satis- 
factorily made out who these Ndgar^uniyas were. 

1 The meaning is, that souls who on account of their Karman 
are to be born as trees, previously are embodied in earth, and 
thence they are transferred by their Karman to the seed which 
brings forth the tree. 

* SittSha, explained: snigdhabhava. In the sequel where 
plants are spoken of, I shall render this word by ' sap ' or 'humours,' 
as the context may require. 

8 I.e. the food assimilated by the tree is the material of which its 
different parts, as root, stem, leaves, &c, are formed, and these 
parts are of manifold form, colours, &c. 
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These beings (animating trees) come into existence 
because of their Karman ; so we are taught (by the 
Tlrthakaras, &c.) (2) 

And again it has been said of old : some beings 
born in trees, originated by trees, sprung from trees, 
(&c, as in § 1, down to) springing from trees that 
originated in earth, come forth as trees originated 
by trees \ These beings feed on the sap of the 
trees originated in earth, (&c, all as in § 2, down to 
the end). (3) 

(In the same way, and in nearly the same words, 
the offshoots of the trees mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph are treated of.) (4) 

And again it has been said of old : some beings 
born in trees, (&c, all as above, down to) growing in 
trees, that are originated by trees, come forth as their 
roots, bulb, stem, branches, twigs, leaves, flowers, 
fruits, and seeds 2 . These beings feed on the sap of 
those trees originated by trees, (&c, all as in § 2, 
down to) and the bodies of the roots, bulb, stem, 
&c. are of manifold colours, (&c, all as in § 2, down 
to the end). (5) 

(The four paragraphs that come next, 6-9, are 
identical with the preceding ones, except that 
'creeper 3 ' is substituted for ' tree.') (6-9) 

(In the same way ' grass *' is treated in four 
paragraphs, but the whole is much abridged ; then 

1 Apparently trees sprung from shoots, sprouts, aerial-roots, &c. 
are meant. They are considered as a class different from those 
whose offshoots they are. 

* One soul, ^tva, pervades the whole tree ; it is the soul of the 
tree. Separate ^tvas, however, reside in the roots, &c. 

* A^A6ruha = adhyar6ha, explained in the Dipika: valli- 
vr/'ksha. 4 Trim. 
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it is said that 'herbs 1 ' and ' plants *' are to be treated 
in four paragraphs each.) (10-15) 

And again it has been said of old : some beings 
born in earth, (&c., all as in § 1, down to) growing 
there in particles of earth that are the origin of 
various things, come forth as Aya, Kiya, Kuha«a, 
Kandu, Uvvelialiya, Nivv£haliya, £sava, Sa-&6^a, 
.Oattaga, Vasa«iya s . (The rest as in § 2, but sub- 
stitute the words Aya, &c. for ' trees.') Here there 
is only one paragraph, the remaining three do not 
apply here*. (16) 

And again it has been said of old : some beings 
born in water, (&c, all as in §§ 1-1 1, substitute only 
' water ' for ' earth.' Thus we have four paragraphs 
for trees, four for creepers, four for grass, four for 
herbs, four for plants). (17) 

Now it has been said of old : some beings born in 
water, (&c, all as above, down to) growing in par- 
ticles of water that are the origin of various things, 
come forth as Udaga, Avaga 6 , Pa«aga, S£vala 6 , 
Kalambuya 7 , Kasfiruya 8 , Ka^^abha«iya, Uppala, 

1 Osahi = Oshadhi. * Hariya = harita. 

8 All the commentators say about the words Aya, &c. (which 
offer some various reading's in the MSS.), is that they denote 
particular plants (vanaspativfrgsha) which must be learned from 
people (who know them). I give the words in their Prakrit form, 
and do not attempt to transpose them into Sanskrit. 

* For there are no Ayas originated by Ayas except through 
their seed. 

5 Avaka, a grassy plant growing in marshy land, Blyxa 
Octandra. 

* .Saivala, the aquatic plant Vallisneria. 
7 Kadamba, Nauclea Kadamba. 

* Ka;6ru, Scirpus Kysoor. 
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Pauma.Kumuya, Naliwa ', Subhagas6#iya, Po»dariya, 
Mahapo«^ariya, Sayavatta, Sahassavatta, Kalhara, 
K6ka«ada, Tamarasa 2 , as stalks and fibres of lotus, 
as Pukkhala 8 , and Pukkhalatthibhaga. (The rest 
similar as in § 2.) (18) 

And again it has been said of old : some beings 
come forth as movable beings from trees born in 
earth, from trees originated by trees, from the roots, 
(&c, down to) seeds produced by trees, originated 
by creepers born on trees, from creepers born on 
creepers, from the roots, &c. of creepers born on 
creepers, from grass 4 , from herbs 4 , from plants *, 
from Aya, (&c, all down to) Kura born in earth ; 
from trees born in water (the rest similar as with 
trees born in earth), from Udaga, (&c, all down to) 
Pukkhalatthibhaga born in water. (19) 

These creatures feed on the sap of the trees, 
creepers, grass, herbs, plants, be they born in earth 
or water, on trees or creepers or grass or herbs or 
plants ; (the sap) of their roots, (&c, all down to) 
seeds, of Ayas, &c, of Udakas, &c. And these 
creatures consume earth-bodies, (&c, all as in § 2, 
down to) assimilated by them. And the bodies of 
these beings born of trees, creepers, grass, herbs, 
plants, their roots, &c, of Ayas, &c, of Udagas, &c, 
are of manifold colours, (&c, the rest as in § 2, down 
to the end). (20) 

1 The last four are well-known varieties of lotus, called in Sanskrit: 
utpala, padma, kumuda, nalina. 

1 The Sanskrit of the last seven items is : pu«</arika, mahSpuwrf- 
arika, jatapattra, sahasrapattra, kahlara, k6kanada, and tamarasa ; 
they are all varieties of lotus. 

* Pushkara. 

4 This is to be detailed in the same way as with trees and 
creepers. 
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And again it has been said of old : a man and 
a woman combine in cohabitation in a cunnus, which 
was produced by their Karman, and there they 
deposit their humours. Therein are born the souls of 
different men, viz. of those born in Karmabhtimi \ or 

A 

in Akarmabhumi, or in the minor continents, of Aryas 
and barbarians, as women or men or eunuchs, accord- 
ing to the semen and blood of the mother 2 and the 
other circumstances 3 (contingent on their coming 
into existence). These beings at first feed on the 
menses of the mother and the semen of the father, 
or both combined into an unclean, foul (substance). 
And afterwards they absorb with a part (of their 
bodies) the essence * of whatever food the mothers 
take. Gradually increasing and attaining to the 
proper dimensions of a foetus 6 they come forth from 
the womb, some as males, some as females, some as 
neuters. As long as they are babies, they suck the 
mother's milk ; but when they grow older, they eat 
boiled rice, or gruel, or both movable and immov- 
able beings. These beings consume earth-bodies, 
(&c, all as before, down to) assimilated by them. 
And the bodies of these men, viz. those born in 
Karmabhumi, or Akarmabhumi, or in the minor 
continents, of Aryas and barbarians, are of mani- 



1 Compare note 1, p. 225. 

* Both are indicated in the text by bi^a. According to Silanka, 
a male will be produced if the semen is in excess ; a female, if the 
blood ; a neuter, if they are equally balanced. 

* Avakaja. According to .STlanka, a male is produced from 
the right side of the womb, a female from the left, a neuter from 
both together. 

4 Oyam = 6^ , as. 

Paliyagam, explained garbhaparipaka. 
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fold colours, (&c, all as in § 2, down to the 
end). (21) 

(This paragraph is nearly identical with the pre- 
ceding one, but substitute 'aquatic animals of five 
organs of sense, viz. fishes, (all down to) 1 porpoises,' 
for 'different men' in the beginning and the end. 
The following sentence in the middle is slightly 
different ; it runs thus : ' as long as they are young, 
they feed on the mothers' humours, but when they 
grow older they eat plants, or both movable and 
immovable beings.') (22) 

(This paragraph treats of) quadrupeds 2 , terrestrial 
animals with five organs of sense, viz. solidungular 
animals, biungular animals, multiungular animals, 
and animals having toes with nails. (All as in the 
last paragraph, only ' as long as they are young, they 
feed on their mothers' milk.') (23) 

(This paragraph treats of) reptiles moving on the 
breast, (being) terrestrial animals with five organs 
of sense, viz. snakes, huge snakes 3 , A^alika, and 
dragons *. (All as before, but the following passage 
is different.) Some bring forth eggs, some bring 
forth living young ones ; some come out of the egg 
as males, some as females, some as neuters. As 
long as they are young, they live on wind. (The 
rest as above.) (24) 

(This paragraph treats of) terrestrial animals with 
five organs of sense, walking on their arms, viz. 
iguanas, ichneumons, porcupines, frogs, chameleons, 

1 See Uttaradhyayana XXXVI, 173 ; above, p. 223. 

* Compare UttarSdhyayana XXXVI, 180, ibidem. 

* A^agara, literally serpents which devour goats. 

* Mahdraga. According to the Guzerati gloss these snakes 
are a thousand yo^anas long. 
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Khdras, Gharak6illas \ Vissawbharas 2 , rats, man- 
gooses, Pai'laiyas, cats, (76has, .ATauppaiyas 8 . (The 
rest as in the last paragraph.) (25) 

(This paragraph treats of) aerial animals with five 
organs of sense: birds with membranous wings, 
birds with feathered wings, birds with wings in the 
shape of a box, and birds (which sit on) outspread 
wings *. (All as before ; only the following passage 
is different) : ' As long as they are young, they are 
hatched by their mothers' warmth.' (The rest as 
above.) (26) 

And again it has been said of old : there are 
beings of manifold birth and origin, (&c, all as in 
§ 1, down to) growing there on the animate or in- 
animate bodies of manifold movable or immovable 
creatures, come forth as parasites 5 . These beings 
feed on the humours of various movable and im- 
movable creatures, &c. And the bodies of these 
movable and immovable parasites are of manifold 
colours, (&c, as above). (27) 

In the same way vermin generated in filthy sub- 
stances 8 and in the skin of living animals 7 are to be 
treated of. (28, 29) 

And again it has been said of old : there are some 
beings of manifold birth and origin, (&c, all as in$ 1, 

1 Gr«hak6kila, probably identical with gr»hagdlika, a lizard. 

* Vijva»zbhara is given in the smaller Petersburg Dictionary 
as the name of a scorpion or some similar animal. However, it 
must denote here some other animal. 

* This may be^atushpadika, quadruped; but then the word 
must be taken in a restricted sense, perhaps, small quadrupeds. 

4 See Uttaradhyayana XXXVI, 187; above, p. 224. Perhaps bee- 
tles and butterflies are intended by the two last kinds of pakshins ? 
6 A»usuya = anusuta or anusyuta. 

* Duruvasawbhava. 7 Khuruduga. 
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down to) growing thereon (or in) the animate or 
inanimate bodies of manifold movable or immov- 
able creatures as that (water)-body ', which is pro- 
duced by wind, condensed by wind, and carried along 
by wind ; it goes upwards, when there is an upward 
wind ; it goes downwards, when there is a downward 
wind; it goes in a horizontal direction, when there 
is a horizontal wind; (its varieties are) hoar-frost, 
snow, mist, hailstones, dew, and rain. These beings 
feed on the humours of these manifold movable 
and immovable creatures, &c. And the bodies of 
these (water-lives, viz.) hoar-frost, &c, produced by 
manifold movable or immovable creatures, are of 
manifold colours, (&c, as above) 2 . (30) 

And again it has been said of old : some beings, 
born in water, (&c, all similar as in § 1, down to) 
come forth in water(-bodies) in the water produced 
by manifold movable or immovable beings. These 
beings feed on the humours of the water(-bodies) 
produced by manifold movable and immovable 
creatures. (The rest similar as above.) (31) 

And again it has been said of old : some beings, 
born in water, (&c, all similar as in § 1, down to) 
come forth in water-bodies produced by other water- 
bodies. These beings feed on the humours of those 
other water-bodies produced by water-bodies. (The 
rest similar as above.) (32) 

And again it has been said of old : some beings, 
born in water, (&c, all similar as in § 1, down to) 
come forth as movable creatures in the water 

1 There is apparently no predicate in this sentence. 

* This paragraph gives the ' scientific ' explanation of the way 
by which water-bodies or the bodies of water-lives are produced by 
wind. 
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produced by water-bodies. These beings feed on 
the humours of the water(-bodies) produced by 
water. (The rest similar as before.) (33) 

And again it has been said of old : some beings, 
of various birth and origin, (&c, all as in § 1, down 
to) come forth as fire-bodies in the manifold animate 
or inanimate bodies of movable or immovable 
creatures '. These beings feed on the manifold 
movable or immovable creatures. (The rest similar 
as before.) 

The remaining three paragraphs are similar (to 
those treating of) water-bodies. (34) 

(This paragraph treats of wind-bodies in the same 
way as the preceding ones treated of fire-bodies ; like 
it, it consists of four paragraphs). (35) 

And again it has been said of old : some beings, 
of various birth and origin, (&c, all as in § 1, down 
to) come forth, in the manifold animate and inani- 
mate bodies of movable and immovable creatures 2 , 
as earth, gravel, &c. Here the following verses 
(from the Uttaradhyayana XXXVI, 74-77) are to 
be made use of: 

1. Earth, gravel, sand, stones, rocks, rock-salt, 
iron, copper, tin, lead, silver, gold, and diamond ; 

2. Orpiment, vermilion, realgar, Sasaka, antimony, 
coral, Abhrapa/ala, Abhravaluka ; these are varieties 
of gross (earth-)bodies, and precious stones. 

' E.g. when two bulls or elephants rush upon one another, 
sparks of fire are seen issuing from their horns or teeth. Fire is 
produced when two pieces of wood or stone are rubbed one against 
the other. 

8 According to the commentators, earth-bodies are produced in 
the shape of precious stones, in the head of snakes, of pearls in the 
teeth (sic) of elephants, and so in reeds, &c. 
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3. Hyacinth, natron, Anka, crystal, L6hitaksha, 
emerald, Masaragalla, Bhu£am6£aka, and sapphire ; 

4. Aandana, red chalk, Hawsagarbha, Pulaka, 
and sulphur ; ./sfandraprabha, lapis lazuli, Galakanta, 
and Suryakanta. 

These beings feed on the humours of these 
manifold movable and immovable beings. (The 
rest as above.) 

The remaining three paragraphs are similar (to 
those treating of) water-bodies. (36) 

And again it has been said of old : all sorts of 
living beings, of manifold birth, origin, and growth, 
born in bodies, originated in bodies, grown in bodies, 
feeding on bodies, experience their Karman, are 
actuated by it, have their form and duration of life 
determined by Karman, and undergo changes 
through the influence of Karman. This you should 
know, and knowing it you will be careful and cir- 
cumspect with regard to your food, and always exert 
yourself. (37) 

Thus I say. 



FOURTH LECTURE, 

CALLED 
RENUNCIATION OF ACTIVITY. 

O long-lived (Gambusvamin) ! I (Sudharman) 
have heard the following Discourse from the 
Venerable (Mahavlra). We now come to the 
Lecture called ' Renunciation of Activity.' The 
contents of it are as follows : 
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It is the Self that may l not renounce (activity), that 
may be accustomed to act, that may adhere to errors, 
that may be prone to sin, that may be thoroughly 
ignorant, that may be thoroughly stolid 2 , that may not 
consider the operations s of mind, speech, and body, 
that may not avoid and renounce sins. 

The Venerable One has said, ' He (i.e. the Self) 
is uncontrolled, unresigned, does not avoid and 
renounce -sins, is active, careless, prone to sin, 
thoroughly ignorant, thoroughly stolid. Though 
a fool does not consider * the operations of his mind, 
speech, and body, nor does see even a dream s ; still 
he commits sins 6 . (i) 

The opponent says to the teacher: 'There can 
be no sin, if (the perpetrator of an action) does not 
possess sinful thoughts, speech, and functions of the 
body, if he does not kill, if he has no internal organ, 
if he does not consider the operations of mind, 
speech, and body, if he does not see even a dream.' 

1 'May' is to render yavi = Hpi. This word is used here to 
indicate that the reverse is true in other cases. This paragraph 
emphasises the Gaina doctrine that the Self or atman is the direct 
cause of all actions of an individual being, in opposition to the 
Sahkhya philosophers who maintain the absolute inactivity of the 
purusha, and to the Bauddhas who deny the existence of a separate 
atman altogether. 

1 Literally, sleeping (sutta = supta). 

8 Literally, speeches (vakka = vakya). 

4 We ought, perhaps, to translate : if he is not conscious of, &c. 

6 I.e. when consciousness is fainter than in a dream. 

• The doctrine of the Gainas is that Karman is the result of. the 
action of every being, even of those whose intellect or consciousness 
is not developed, as with the 6k8ndriyas or beings who possess 
but one organ of sense. The opponent, however, maintains that 
only conscious actions of intelligent beings bring about Karman. 
This question is discussed in the following paragraphs. 
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What is the meaning of the opponent in making 
this statement ? ' When there is a sinful mind, there 
is sin of the mind ; when there is sinful speech, there 
is sin of the speech ; when there is a sinful body, 
there is sin of the body. When one kills, possesses an 
internal organ, and considers the operations of mind, 
speech, and body, when one sees even a dream, then 
there is sin. Only he who has these qualities can 
commit sin.' The opponent goes on to say, ' Those 
who say : There is sin, though (the perpetrator of an 
action) does not possess sinful thoughts, speeches, 
and functions of the body, though he does not kill, 
though he does not possess an internal organ, 
though he does not consider the operations of mind, 
speech, and body, and though he does not see even 
a dream, — those who say this, are wrong.' (2) 

Here the teacher says to the opponent : ' It is 
true what I have just said : there is sin, though (the 
perpetrator of the action) do not possess sinful 
thoughts, (&c, all as above, down to) though he do 
not see even a dream.' ' What is the reason there- 
of ? ' (The A^arya says) 1 : ' The Venerable One 
has assigned the six classes of living beings as the 
reason : the earth-lives, (&c, all down to) movable 
beings. With regard to these six classes of living 
beings, the Self does not avoid and renounce sins, 
he is wicked and does harm through cruelty : (this 
holds good with regard to the five cardinal sins :) 
killing of living beings, &c. (and the passions) : 
anger, &c. (down to) the sin of wrong belief.' (3) 

(The A^arya says) : ' The Venerable One has 
illustrated this by the example of a murderer: 

1 These words here and in the sequel are in Sanskrit; they 
probably are a gloss. 
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a murderer (who hates) a householder or his son or 
the king or his servant, resolves, on an occasion 
offering, to enter (the victim's house) and to kill him 
when he finds an opportunity 1 . Is not this murderer 
who has formed this resolution a , (a man) who, day 
and night, whether sleeping or waking, is full of 
hostility and wrong ; who is wicked and does harm 
through cruelty ? An unbiassed opponent before 
whom this is laid, will answer : Indeed, he is ! ' (4) 

(The A^arya says) : ' As this murderer who has 
formed the above resolution is a man who (&c, all 
as in § 4, down to) does harm through cruelty — (and 
this holds good with regard to the five cardinal 
sins :) killing of living beings, &c. (and the passions :) 
anger, &c, (down to) the sin of wrong belief — so it 
has been said of him by the Venerable One : he s is 
uncontrolled, unresigned, he does not avoid and 
renounce sins, he is active, careless, prone to sin, 
thoroughly ignorant, thoroughly stolid. Though 
a fool does not consider the operations of his mind, 
speech, and body, nor does see even a dream, 
still he commits sins. (5) 

As a murderer who entertains (murderous) in- 
tentions towards a householder, &c, is a man who 
(&c, all as in § 4, down to) does harm through 
cruelty ; so an ignorant man who entertains (cruel) 
intentions towards all sorts of living beings, is a man 

1 The NSgSiyunfyas have another reading (where, is not stated 
by .Silanka) : If he sees no opportunity, or his proposed victim is 
always on his guard, he does not kill him, but he resolves in his 
mind : If I get an opportunity, or I find that man off his guard, 
I shall certainly kill him. 

* The original repeats the preceding passage in full. I abridge 
it here and in the sequel. 

* I.e. every soul, even that of a being with but one organ of sense. 

[45] D d 
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who (&c, all as in § 4, down to) does harm through 
cruelty. (6) 

(An opponent might object) : This is no good 
reasoning. (For) there are many living beings 
which one, during one's whole life, never saw, nor 
heard of, nor cared for, nor took notice of. Towards 
these beings, therefore, one cannot (be said to) en- 
tertain (murderous) 'intentions, nor to be one who, 
day and night, whether sleeping or waking, is full of 
hostility and wrong, (&c, the rest as in { 4). (7) 1 

(The A>£arya says) : The Venerable One has 
refuted this by two illustrations, one of a sentient 
being, the other of a senseless being. The first is 
as follows : A sentient being, possessing five organs 
of sense and a developed internal organ, may with 
regard to the six classes of living beings, viz. earth- 
bodies, (all down to) movable beings, impose some 
restriction upon himself; (e. g.) that he will meet 
his wants, or have them met by others, by means of 
earth-bodies only. His intention is : I shall meet my 
wants, or have them met by others, by means of 
earth-bodies only. His intention is not (to make 
use of) this or that (particular earth-body) : he meets 
his wants, or has them met by others, by means of 
earth-bodies in general. With regard to them, 

1 Silinka here makes it clear that the discussion, in the preceding 
paragraphs, is carried on in the form of a syllogism of five parts 
established in Hindu logics. § 1 contains the proposition, prati^M, 
§ 3 the cause, h£tu, § 4 the exemplification, udaharawa or 
dr/'sh/anta, § 5 the upanaya or that part which shows that the 
h£tu is in the subject of the syllogism, and § 6 the conclusion, 
nigamana. We thus see how deeply rooted in, and how genial 
to, the mind of the Hindus was the pa»Mvayavam anumanam 
or syllogism of five parts; for the author conforms to it, I dare say, 
unintentionally. 
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therefore, he is uncontrolled, unrestrained, does not 
avoid and renounce sins. The same applies to the 
remaining five classes of living beings. — Some one 
may meet his wants, or have them met by others, 
by means of the six classes of living beings. His 
intention is : I shall meet my wants, or have them 
met by others, by means of the six classes of living 
beings ; it is not : by means of some particular 
beings. He meets his wants, (&c.) by means of 
living beings in general. With regard to them, 
therefore, he is uncontrolled, &c. (This holds good 
with the five cardinal sins) : killing of living beings, 
&c, (and with the passions) : anger, (&c, all down 
to) the sin of wrong belief. The Venerable One 
has said that such a creature, (&c, all as in § i, down 
to) commits sins. (8) 

The illustration of senseless beings is as follows : 
Senseless beings, viz. earth-bodies, (&c, all down to) 
plants, to which must be added, as a sixth item, 
some movable beings, which have no reason nor 
consciousness, nor intellect, nor mind, nor speech, in 
order to do something, or to have it done by others, 
or to consent to others' doing it; these benighted 
creatures (are to be considered as murderers), are 
full of hostility and wrong (all as in § 4) 1 against all 



1 If the passage were printed in full, the most glaring contra- 
dictions would stare the reader in the face. The cause hereof is 
not that the passage cannot correctly be rendered, but that the 
authors of the Sutras always make use of set phrases whether all 
parts of them suit the case in hand or not. Sometimes we can 
avoid downright nonsense by selecting a somewhat different 
rendering from what was given in another part of the book ; and 
so I do in the last sentence of this paragraph. But this is only 
a makeshift. 

D d 2 
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sorts of living beings. (This holds good with the 
five cardinal sins :) killing of living beings, &c, (and 
with the passions, all down to) the sin of wrong 
belief. Know this : though these beings have 
neither mind nor speech, yet as they cause pain, grief, 
damages, harm, and injury, they must be regarded 
as not abstaining from causing pain, &c. (9) 

Thus even senseless beings are reckoned instru- 
mental in bringing about slaughter of living beings, 
(&c, all down to) the sin of wrong belief. Beings, 
whatever their origin, who were sentient (in one 
existence) will become senseless ones (in another) 
and vice versa. Not getting rid of, nor shaking off, 
nor annihilating, nor destroying their Karman, the 
thoroughly wicked and ignorant wander from the 
body of a senseless being into that of sentient ones, or 
from the body of a sentient being into that of sense- 
less ones, or from the body of a sentient being into 
that of another, or from the body of a senseless being 
into that of another. The sentient beings and the 
senseless ones, both are wrong in their conduct and 
commit sins through cruelty. The Venerable One 
has said that such a (creature) is uncontrolled, (&c, 
all as in § 1, down to) commits sins. (io) 

(The opponent asks) : ' What must one do or 
cause to be done, in order to become controlled and 
restrained, to avoid and renounce sins ? ' (The A^arya 
answers) : The Venerable One has declared that 
the cause (of sins) are the six classes of living 
beings, earth-lives, &c. As I feel pain, so they do. 
Therefore they should not be injured or killed'. 

1 I here abridge the text which is identical with II, 1, 48 ff., 
P- 35i- 
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This constant, permanent, eternal, true Law has 
been taught by wise men who comprehend all 
things. Thus a monk abstains from (the five 
cardinal sins) : slaughter of living beings, &c, (and of 
vices, all down to) the sin of wrong belief. He does 
not clean his teeth with a tooth-brush, he does not 
accept collyrium, emetics, and perfumes. Such 
a monk does not act nor kill, he is free from wrath, 
pride, deceit, and greed, he is calm and happy. 
The Venerable One says that such a (monk) is well 
controlled and restrained, does avoid and renounce 
sins, is not active, but careful and thoroughly 
wise. (11) 

Thus I say. 



FIFTH LECTURE, 

CALLED 
FREEDOM FROM ERROR. 



A very clever (monk) who practises the vow of 
chastity, should not adopt the following (heretical) 
doctrines, nor behave badly in this religion. (1) 

He should not believe that (this world) is with- 
out beginning or without end, eternal or not eternal, 
according to the argumentation (of heretics) l . (2) 

From these alternatives you cannot arrive at 

1 The Gainas decide all such questions with the help of the 
syadvada, which in an admirable way removes all difficulties; 
e. g. the world is eternal as far as that part is concerned which is 
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truth ; from these alternatives you are, certainly, 
led to error. (3) 

One should not say : that there will be an end of 
beings who (know and) teach the truth l ; nor that 
all beings are not alike, nor that they shall be in 
(perpetual) bondage, or (that the prophets are) 
eternal. (4) 

From these alternatives you cannot arrive at the 
truth, &c. (see verse 3). (5) 

One should not say : the guilt of killing small and 
great animals is the same, or not the same. (6) 

From these alternatives, &c. (7) 

One should know that those who accept things 
especially prepared for them 2 , will be affected by 
demerit (in some cases), or will not be affected 
(where it is allowed by scripture). (8) 

From these alternatives, &c. (9) 

One should not maintain the identity of the 
audarika 8 , aharika, and karmawa bodies, nor 

the substratum of the idea (sSmdnya) ' world ' ; it is not eternal as 
far as its ever-changing state is meant. 

1 ^istSra^, teachers, here those who reach perfection. The 
meaning is that the world would become empty if all beings should 
reach perfection. This should not be maintained, nor the opposite 
opinion, that some beings are qualified for Nirvana and others not 

1 Ah&kamm£»i, see p. 131, note 7. 

3 The (7ainas assume that each individual possesses five bodies : 
(1) aud&rika, or the body that is seen; (2) kirmawa, receptacle 
of Karman, it is composed of Karman particles; (3) tai^asa, 
a body composed of particles of fire, it causes digestion; 
(4) ihSraka, a subtile body of the soul, with which he goes to 
distant places (e.g. when a£aturdajapurvin goes to the Kfivalin 
to clear up some doubt) ; (5) vaikriya, a subtile body which can 
be changed at will. AH these ' bodies,' except the first, are what in 
common language are called spirits or souls. We have here 
a Hindu counterpart of the belief in the plurality of souls shared 
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that everything cannot everywhere come into exist- 
ence 1 , nor that it can. (10) 

From these alternatives, &c. (i i) 

Do not maintain that the world does not exist, 
maintain that it exists. (12) 

Do not maintain that Giva. and A^tva do not 
exist, but that they exist (13) 

Do not maintain that Dharma and Adharma do 
not exist, but that they exist. (14) 

Do not maintain that bondage and liberation do 
not exist, but that they exist. (1 5) 

Do not maintain that virtue and vice 2 do not 
exist, but that they exist. (16) 

Do not maintain that Asrava and the stoppage of 
Asrava do not exist, but that they exist. (17) 

Do not maintain that the experiencing of the 
effect, and the annihilation of Karman do not exist, 
but that they exist. (1 8) 

Do not maintain that activity and non-activity do 
not exist, but that they exist. (19) 

by many ancient and modern nations. Compare the following 
verses quoted in Tylor, Origin of Culture, Chapter XI : 
' Bis duo sunt homini, manes, caro, spiritus, umbra : 
Quattuor haec loci bis duo suscipiunt. 
Terra tegit carnem, tumulum circumvolat umbra 
Manes Orcus habet, spiritus astra petit.' 

I am inclined to believe that the idea of the aharaka and 
vaikriya jarlras is developed from the popular belief that the 
soul in sleep leaves the body and travels far away. Compare also 
the Sankhya terms vaikrj'ta and tai^asa, Garbe, Die Sa7»khya- 
Philosophie, pp. 236, 249. 

1 According to the commentator this is said against the Sankhya 
philosophy, for as everything is an effect of Prakrrti, and Prakr/ti is 
present everywhere, everything may come into existence everywhere. 

* Pu»yam and papam. The one is the good Karman (jubham 
karmapudgalam) ; the other, the bad. 
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Do not maintain that anger and pride do not 
exist, but that they exist. (20) 

Do not maintain that deceit and greed do not 
exist, but that they exist. (21) 

Do not maintain that love and hate do not exist, 
but that they exist. (22) 

Do not maintain that the fourfold Circle of Births 
does not exist, but that it exists. (23) 

Do not maintain that there are no gods and god- 
desses, but that there are. (24) 

Do not maintain that there is no such thing as 
perfection and non-perfection, but that there is such 
a thing. (25) 

Do not maintain that there is no place exclusively 
reserved for those who attain to perfection, but that 
there is such '. (26) 

Do not maintain that there are no pious and 
wicked men, but that there are. (27) 

Do not maintain that there is no such thing as 
good and bad, but that there is good and bad. (28) 

The theory will not work that (a man is always) 
good, or (always) bad. The wrongly instructed 
■Sramawas do not comprehend the (soul's) bondage 2 
(through Karman). (29) 

(Do not assert) that everything is imperishable, or 
full of pains, nor that criminals should be put to 
death or not be put to death ; one should not speak 
in this way. (30) 

Do not assert that those men are well-behaved 
monks who lead a pure life, and that those others 
lead an impure life. (31) 



1 See UttarSdhyayana XXXVI, 62, 63, p. 212. 
* Vgra= vaira, explained karmabandha. 
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A wise monk should not say : 
this householder) or we do not 
improve his chances for final libera 

A monk should conform himself 
taught by the Cinas, and wander abo 
final liberation. (33) 

Thus I say. 




SIXTH LECTURE, 

CALLED 

ardraka 2 . 

G6*ala. 

' Listen, Ardraka 3 , to what (Mahavira) has done. 
At first he wandered about as a single monk ; but 
now he has surrounded himself by many monks, and 
teaches every one of them the Law at length. (1) 

1 Santimaggaw ka, vuha§ = fantimargara £a vrimhay&L 
* The commentators relate a romantic story about prince 
Ardraka, which need not be repeated here. Suffice it to say that 
he became monk, and after many adventures held the disputation 
which forms the subject of our lecture. After having vanquished 
his opponents, he was about to join Mahavira, when a newly-tamed 
elephant broke his chain, rushed on him, but just in front of him 
went down on his knees and paid him reverence. King Sr&- 
»ika witnessed this scene, and wondered how the elephant could 
have broken his chains. Ardraka replied that it was still more 
strange that a man could break the fetters which worldliness had 
fastened upon him. The whole story must be very old, for it is 
epitomised in ten gathas by the author of the Niryukti. — The names 
of the opponents not stated in the text of the verses are supplied 
from the commentaries. 

' This name is spelt either Ardra or Ardraka, Adda in Prakrt't. 
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' The inconstant man has decided upon this mode 
of life 1 : to stand up in a crowd of men', surrounded 
by monks, and to teach his doctrines for the benefit 
of many people. Therefore his former and his 
present life are not of a piece. (2) 

' Either to live as a single mendicant (was right 
conduct) or his present life ; therefore both do not 
agree with each other.' 

Ardraka. 

" His past, present, and future lives agree with each 
other; for he is really always single and alone (though 
he be now surrounded by many followers). (3) 

" For if a .Srama#a or Brahma#a who causes peace 
and security, comprehends the nature of movable 
and immovable living beings and explains it in 
a crowd numbering thousands, he realises single- 
ness, remaining in the same mental condition as 
before 2 . (4) 

" It is no sin to teach the Law, if (he who teaches 
it) is patient and resigned, subdues his senses, avoids 
bad speech, and uses virtuous speech. (5) 

"He who (teaches) the great vows (of monks) and 
the five small vows (of the laity 3 ), the five Asravas 
and the stoppage of the Asravas, and control, who 
avoids Karman in this blessed life of .Srama«as, him 
I call a iSramatfa." (6) 

1 According to the commentators, G6f£la intimates that Mahavira 
had found it very inconvenient to live alone, because he was then 
exposed to many injuries ; so he set up as a Tirthakara. 

* Taha££e = tathar£a. Ar£a is here explained as equal to 
lSxyS. 

8 Aauvrata. They are a modification of the great vows, 
intended for the laity. See Bhandarkar's Report, p. 114. 
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G6.rala. 
(' As your Law makes it no sin for Mahavira to 
surround himself by a crowd of disciples), so accord- 
ing to our Law an ascetic, who lives alone and 
single, commits no sin if he uses cold water, eats 
seeds, accepts things prepared for him, and has inter- 
course with women.' (7) 

Ardraka. 

" Know this : those who use cold water, eat seeds, 
accept things especially prepared for them, and have 
intercourse with women, are (no better than) house- 
holders, but they are no Sramawas. (8) 

" If those who eat seeds, use (cold) water, and have 
intercourse with women, are admitted to be *Srama- 
nas, then householders too are .5rama#as ; for they 
do the same things '. (9) 

" Monks who eat seeds and use cold water, who 
beg alms as a means of living, will, though they 
leave their relations, be born again and again, and 
will not put an end to mundane existence." (10) 

G6.rala. 
' In making this statement you blame all philo- 
sophers alike ! ' 

Ardraka. 

" Every philosopher praises his own doctrines and 
makes them known. (11) 

" .Srama#as and Brahma«as blame one another 
when they teach (their doctrines). (The truth, they 

1 I.e. if the characteristic mark of a .Sramawa is to wander about 
without a companion, and to bear all sorts of hardship, then house- 
holders are included in this definition; for some of them also 
wander about without a companion and bear the same hardships. 
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say,) is all on their side ; there is none on that of 
the opponents. But we blame only the (wrong) 
doctrines and not at all (those who entertain 
them). (12) 

" We do not detract from anybody because of his 
personal qualities; but we make known the path 
pointed out in our creed. I have been taught the 
supreme, right path by worthy, good men. (13) 

" If a well-controlled man, afraid of injuring any 
movable or immovable living beings, above, below, 
or on earth, condemns (evil deeds), he does not at 
all blame (anybody) in this world." (14) 

G6*ala. 

' Out of fear your Srama.ua. will not stay in houses 
for travellers or in public garden-houses; for in 
such places he would meet with many clever people, 
with lower or nobler men, with talkative or silent 
ones. (15) 

' He will not stay there because he fears lest some 
monks, wise, well instructed, learned men, who are 
well versed in the sacred texts and their meaning, 
should put questions to him.' (16) 

Ardraka. 
" Doing nothing without a purpose, nor without 
consideration, neither on the behest of the king 
nor from fear of anybody, he answers questions 
or not (according to the circumstances) ; but he 
(answers) worthy people with a definite purpose (in 
his mind) 1 . (17) 

1 As the commentators explain : he is actuated by the Karman, 
by virtue of which he has become a prophet (tirthakaranama- 
karman); and this Karman must take effect and so be annihi- 
lated. 
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" He, the wise man, impartially teaches (the Law) 
whether he goes (to his pupils) or not ; because un- 
worthy men have fallen from the true faith, he does 
not go to places (frequented by them)." (18) 

G6sala. 
' As a merchant desirous of gain (shows) his wares 
and attracts a crowd to do business, in a similar way 
(acts) the .Sramawa GnAtr z'putra. This is what I think 
and calculate about it.' (19) 

Ardraka. 

" (Mahavlra) acquires no new (Karman), he anni- 
hilates the old, avoiding wrong opinions ; and thus 
the saviour said to others : Herein is contained the 
vow (leading to) Brahman (i.e. Moksha) ; this is 
the gain which a .5rama#a is desirous of. Thus 
I say. (20) 

" A merchant kills living beings and desires pro- 
perty ; not leaving his kinsmen, he attracts a crowd in 
order to do business. (21) 

" Desiring riches and addicted to sensuality, mer- 
chants wander about to earn their living. But we 
(say) that they are passionately fond of pleasures, 
unworthy, and desiring the enjoyment of love. (22) 

"They do not abstain from slaughter and the 
acquirement of property, they are in bondage and 
full of wickedness; and their gain of which you 
spoke, will be the endless Circle of Births and pains 
manifold 1 . (23) 

" They do not always make profit, nor does it last 

1 N&h& or »8dh&. According to .Silahka it is = na iha : 'not 
even here (do they find the profit they seek).' I think it may be 
the Prakr/'t ofan6kadha. It may, however, stand for snCha/i, in 
which case the meaning would be : love's (reward will be) pain. 
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for ever ; they meet with both results (success and 
failure) in their quest of gain 1 . The profit (of the 
teacher), however, has a beginning, but no end ; the 
saviour and sage shares his profit (with others). (24) 
" Him who kills no (living beings), who has com- 
passion on all creatures, who is well grounded in the 
Law, and causes the truth of the Law to be known, 
him you would equal to those wicked men ! This 
is the outcome of your folly." (25) 

A Buddhist 2 . 

' If (a savage) thrusts a spit through the side of 
a granary 3 , mistaking it for a man ; or through a 
gourd, mistaking it for a baby, and roasts it, he will 
be guilty of murder according to our views. (26) 

' If a savage* puts a man on a spit and roasts him, 
mistaking him for a fragment of the granary ; or a 

1 Vayanti te d6 vi guHe^dayammissvra^anti t£ dvavapi 
guwavudayk The usual reading adopted by the commentators 
is gu»d for gu«e\ They translate: vadanti te" dvau vigata- 
gu«6dayau bhavata iti : (the experts) say that both (kinds of 
profit) are without value and duration. It is obvious that this 
interpretation is wrong. 

* Ardraka after having put down G6.sala is met, on his way to 
Mahavtra, by Buddhists who engage him in the following dis- 
cussion. 

* Pi«»agapi»</i. The commentators explain pi««aga 
(=pi»y£ka) by khala, and pirirfi by bhinnaka (?) or jakala. 
•Silahka gives the following explanation. During a struggle with 
savage men (ml^kkAa.) some one runs away and throws his cloak off 
on a granary. An enemy in pursuit of that man mistakes it for 
him and takes hold of it, together with the part of the granary. — 
This interpretation looks absurd ; but it will appear not so if we 
remember that granaries are beehive-shaped reservoirs made of 
sun-baked mud or wattle and mud ; compare Grierson, Bihar 
Peasant Life, p. 17. 

* Milakkhu = mie££Aa. 
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baby, mistaking him for a gourd, he will not be 
guilty of murder according to our views. (27) 

' If anybody thrusts a spit through a man or a baby, 
mistaking him for a fragment of the granary, puts him 
on the fire, and roasts him, that will be a meal fit 
for Buddhas to break fast upon. (28) 

'Those who always feed two thousand worthy 
monks, acquire great merit l and become powerful 
gods in Arupa (dhatu) 2 .' (29) 

Ardraka. 

" Well-controlled men cannot accept (your denial 
of) guilt incurred by (unintentionally) doing harm to 
living beings. It will cause error and no good to both 
who teach such doctrines and who believe them. (30) 

" A man who knows the nature of movable and 
immovable living beings, above, below, and on earth, 
who is afraid of injuring them and abstains from 
wicked deeds, may speak and act (in accordance 
with our Law) ; he will not be guilty of any (sin). (31) 

"It is impossible to mistake (a fragment of the 
granary) for a man ; only an unworthy man can say 
it. How can (the idea of a man) be produced by 
a fragment of the granary ? Even to utter this is an 
untruth. (32) 

" Do not use such speech by means of which 
you do evil ; for such speech is incompatible with 
virtues. No ordained (monk) should speak empty 
words 8 . (33) 

1 Pu»»akhandha = pu»yaskandha. 

1 Aroppa. This is apparently derived from Arupa as rendered 
in the text. Arupadhatu is the highest heaven of the Buddhists ; 
compare Burnouf, Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 807. 

* Urala = ud&ra, here explained niss&ra, void of sense. 
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" Oh ! you have explored this subject ; you have 
thoroughly examined the consequences of acts • of 
living beings ; your (fame) reaches the Eastern and 
Western oceans; you view (the universe as if) it 
stood on the palm of your hands ! (34) 

" Thoroughly examining the consequences of acts 
of living beings, (our monks) have found out a pure 
way of sustaining life. It is a maxim 2 of the monks 
of our creed 3 , that nobody who lives by secret sins 4 , 
should lay down the Law. (35) 

"A man who always feeds two thousand worthy 
monks, does not control himself, and will be blamed 
in this world like a man with bloody hands. (36) 

" They kill a fattened sheep, and prepare food for 
the sake of a particular person ; they season the meat 
with salt and oil, and dress it with pepper. (37) 

" You are irreligious, unworthy men, devoted to 
foolish pleasures, who say that partaking heartily of 
this meat you are not soiled by sin. (38) 

" All who partake of such food, commit sins in 
their ignorance; but the wise do nothing of the 
kind. Even to utter it is an untruth. (39) 

"In compassion to all beings, the seers, the 
(S^atrzputras 6 , avoid what is sinful ; afraid of it, they 
abstain from food especially prepared for them. (40) 

" They abstain from wicked deeds, afraid of injur- 
ing living beings, and do no harm to any creature ; 
therefore they do not partake of such food. This is 
a maxim of the monks of our creed. (41) 

1 A«ubhae = anubhagaA, explained karmavip&ka. 
9 Anudharma. 

8 Iha sawyatanim, who control themselves in this (creed of 
the Cainas). 

* A'Aannapaddpa^'ivin. * I.e. the <?ainas. 
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"(Having reached) this perfection 1 in the Law of 
the Nirgranthas and standing firm in it, one should 
live without deceit 2 . The awakened sage who is 
endowed with all virtues thereby obtained very 
great fame." (42) 

A Vedic Priest. 
' Those who always feed two thousand holy s 
mendicants, acquire great merit and become gods. 
This is the teaching of the V£da.' (43) 

Ardraka. 

"He who always feeds two thousand holy cats* 
(i. e. Brahmawas), will have to endure great pains in 
hell, being surrounded by hungry (beasts). (44) 

"He who despises the Law that enjoins compas- 
sion, and praises the Law that permits slaughter, and 
who feeds but a single unprincipled man, even if he 
be a king, will go to darkness 5 , and not to the 
gods." (45) 

A Vedantin*. 

' Both of us follow (very much the same) Law ; 
we stood firm in it, and shall do so in the time to 
come ; (we believe that) virtue consists in good 
conduct, and that knowledge (is necessary for libera- 
tion) ; and with regard to the Circle of Births there 
is no difference between us. (46) 

1 SamSdhi. * A»ih8. s Snataka, cf. Manu XI, 1. 

4 Kulalaya = kula/a, explained mSr^&ra. Another explana- 
tion is : who live (alaya) in houses. 

* Nisaw, literally, night. 

• .STMnka calls this opponent an £kadaWin, and ascribes to him 
the views of the Saftkhya philosophy. But it is evident from the 
sequel that he is aVSdantin, as the commentators admit in their 
comment on the next verse. 

[45] E e 
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' (But we assume) an invisible, great, eternal, im- 
perishable, and indestructible Soul, who excels all 
other beings in every respect, as the moon excels 
the stars.' (47) 

Ardraka. 

" (If there were but one Soul common to all beings) 
they could not be known (from one another), nor 
could they experience different lots ; there would not 
be Brahma#as, Kshattriyas, VaLyyas, and .Sudras \ 
insects, birds, and snakes ; all would be men and 
gods. (48) 

" Those who do not know all things by K£vala 
(knowledge), but who being ignorant teach a Law 
(of their own), are lost themselves, and work the 
ruin of others in this dreadful, boundless Circle of 
Births. (49) 

" Those who know all things by the full K£vala 
knowledge, and who practising meditation teach 
the whole Law, are themselves saved and save 
others. (50) 

" You have, in your mind, made equal both those 
who lead a blameable life, and those who in this 
world practise right conduct. Friend, you are de- 
luded." (51) 

A Hastitapasa 2 . 

' Every year we kill one big elephant with an 
arrow, and live upon it in order to spare the life 
of other animals.' (52) 

1 Pessd = preshya, literally, servants or slaves. 

* The HastitSpasas are thus named from the fact that they kill 
an elephant and live upon its flesh for a whole year or for six 
months, as SilSnka adds, explaining thus the words avi ya (api ka) 
after sa m va^^arewa. The Hastitapasas are mentioned in a list of 
the different Tapasas in the Aupapatika Sutra, ed. Leumann, § 74. 
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Ardraka. 

" If every year you kill but one animal without 
abstaining from sin, though you are not guilty of 
the slaughter of other creatures, there is little 
difference between you and a householder. (53) 

" If a man kills every year but one animal, and 
lives (in other respects) as a 6"rama«a, he is un- 
worthy, and works his perdition. Such men will 
not become K£valins." (54) 



A (monk) who has achieved his religious perfection 
through the instruction of the Awakened One 1 , and 
stands firm in it, who guards himself in the threefold 
way (i. e. with regard to thoughts, words, and acts), 
and who possesses the things requisite for crossing 
the immense ocean of existence, may preach the 
Law. (55) 

Thus I say. 



SEVENTH LECTURE, 

CALLED 

nAlanda. 

At that time, at that period, there was a town of 
the name Ra^agrzTia: it was rich, happy, thriving, 
&c. 2 Outside of Ra^agrzha, in a north-eastern 

' Buddhassa £»&i. 

* This ' &c. ' refers to the typical description of towns. Our text 
contains only the first words of the description, but the Aupap&- 
tika Sutra, § 1, gives it at length. 

e e 2 
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direction, there was the suburb Nilandi ; it contained 
many hundreds of buildings, &C. 1 (i) 

In that suburb Nilanda there was a householder 
called L£pa ; he was prosperous, famous ; rich in 
high and large houses, beds, seats, vehicles, and 
chariots; abounding in riches, gold, and silver; 
possessed of useful and necessary things ; wasting 
plenty of food and drink; owning many male and 
female slaves, cows, buffaloes, and sheep; and in- 
ferior to nobody. (2) 

This householder L6pa, a follower of the «Srama«as, 
comprehended (the doctrine of) living beings and 
things without life, (&c, all as in II, 2, 76, p. 382, 
down to the end of the paragraph). (3) 

This householder L6pa possessed, in a north- 
eastern direction from the suburb Nilanda, a bath- 
ing-hall, called Sdshadravyi 2 ; it contained many 
hundreds of pillars, was beautiful, &c. In a north- 
eastern direction from this bathing-hall S£shadravyi, 
there was a park called Hastiyima. (Description of 
the park 3 .) (4) 

And there in some house the Venerable Gautama 
was staying. The venerable (man) was in the 
garden, and so was Udaka, the son of P£d%ila, 
a Nirgrantha and follower of Pircva *, of the Medirya 
G6tra. He went there where the Venerable Gautama 
was, and said : ' O long-lived Gautama, I want to 
ask you about a point (of faith) ; O long-lived one, 

' I cannot tell where the full description occurs. 

* The name denotes : the rest of materials, i. e. the hall which 
was built with the materials not used (in building the house), the 
well-known 'few remaining bricks.' 

* The text is given in the Aupapttika Sutra, § 3. 

* Compare the Twenty-second Lecture of the UttarSdhyayana. 
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please explain it to me so as it has been taught (by 
the Tlrthakara).' And the Venerable Gautama spoke 
thus to Udaka, the son of Pe^ala : "Well, long-lived 
one, I shall see about it, when I have heard and 
understood (your question)." And Udaka, the son of 
P&^ala, spoke thus to the Venerable Gautama : (5) 
' O long-lived Gautama, there are Nirgrantha 
•Sramawas, called Kumaraputras, who profess your 
creed ; they make a zealous ' householder, a follower 
of the 5rama»as, renounce injury to movable beings 
except on the order (from an established authority), 
as the householder caused one of the captured 
thieves to be set free 2 . Those who make this 
renunciation, make a bad renunciation ; those who 
cause this renunciation to be made, cause a bad 
renunciation to be made ; in causing another to 
make this renunciation, they annul their own allega- 
tion 8 . Why do I say this ? Beings belong to the 
Circle of Births ; though they be (now) immovable 
beings, they will (some time) become movable ones, 
or though they be (now) movable beings, they will 
become immovable ones ; when they leave the bodies 

1 Uvasampanna. 

* These words seem to refer to an apologue told by the 
commentator: King Ratnajekhara of Ratnapura, once making 
a pleasure trip, issued an order that nobody should remain in the 
town. Six brothers disobeyed, were brought before the king, and 
sentenced to death. Their father in vain implored the king to spare 
them, or to spare five, four, three, two of his sons. At last the 
king consented to pardon the eldest son, at which the old father 
rejoiced. — The six sons are likened to . the six classes of living 
beings. As a householder cannot altogether abstain from injuring 
them, as monks do, he is content to abstain from injuring movable 
beings or animals. 

* Viz. that by abstaining from slaughter of living beings they kill 
no living beings. 
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of immovable beings, they will be born in bodies of 
movable ones, and when they leave the bodies 
of movable beings, they will be born in bodies of 
immovable ones. When they are born in bodies 
of immovable beings, it is no sin to kill them. (6) 

'(But if they make him renounce) injury to creatures 
which are, for the time being, movable beings, except 
on the order (from an established authority) — as the 
householder caused one of the captured thieves to 
be set free — (if they take this vow), those who make 
this renunciation, make a good renunciation; those 
who cause this renunciation to be made, cause a good 
renunciation to be made ; in causing another to 
make this renunciation, they do not annul their 
own allegation. Though in this way 1 a correct 
expression is found, some (monks) from anger or 
greed cause the householder to make the renunciation 
(without the necessary restriction). Is not this our 
interpretation right ? O long-lived Gautama, do you 
approve of it ? ' (7) 

And Gautama spoke thus to Udaka, the son of 
P&j%ala : "O long-lived Udaka, we certainly do not 
approve of it. The 6rama»as or Brahma»as who 
say thus, speak thus, declare thus, and explain thus, 
do not speak as .Sramarcas or Nirgranthas, they 
speak noxious speech. They mislead laymen. They 
make void all vows undertaken for sparing particular 
living beings 2 . Why do I say this ? Beings belong 

1 I.e. by specifying the movable beings as beings which are 
movable ones for the time being. 

2 E.g. if a man vows to kill no Br£hma«a (and does not add the 
restriction 'for the time being'), he may kill no man or animal 
whatever; for the soul of that man or animal may, in the past, have 
been embodied in a Brihmana. 
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to the Circle of Births; though they be (now) im- 
movable beings, they will (some time) become 
movable ones, (&c, all as in § 6, down to) when 
they leave the bodies of movable beings, they will 
be born in the bodies of immovable ones. When 
they are born in the bodies of movable beings, 
it is a sin to kill them." (8) 

And Udaka, the son of PeW^ala, spoke thus : 
'Which beings do you call movable beings ? movable 
ones or others ? ' 

And Gautama spoke thus to Udaka, the son of 
Pea^ala : " O long-lived Udaka, what you call 
beings which are, for the time being, movable 
ones, we call movable beings ; and what we call 
movable beings, you call beings which are, for the 
time being, movable ones. Both expressions are 
equal, and mean the same thing. O long-lived 
one, why do you think it more correct to say : beings 
which are, for the time being, movable ones; and 
why do you think it incorrect to say: movable 
beings, that you censure the one expression, and 
applaud the other ? This your interpretation is not 
right. (9) 

"And the Venerable One has spoken thus : Some 
men there are who say: we cannot, submitting to 
the tonsure, renounce the life of a householder and 
enter the monastic state, but we shall gradually 
conform to the G6tra (i. e. community of the monks). 
Accordingly they make known the limits ', fix the 
limits, determine the limits (beyond which they will 
not go in the enjoyment of worldly goods) ; and 

1 Literally, the number. A sample of such vows is given in the 
beginning of the Uvasaga Dasao, see Hoernle's edition, § 16 ff. 
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renounce injury to movable beings, except on the 
order 1 (of an established authority) — as the house- 
holder caused one of the captured thieves to be set 
free. And this turns out to their benefit. (10) 

" Movable beings are called so, when they get this 
character 2 through the taking effect of the Karman 
relating to movable beings. But when their duration 
of life as movable beings comes to its close, the 
(soul), embodied in a movable being, leaves its life 
as such and becomes embodied in an immovable 
being. Immovable beings are called so, when they 
get this character through the taking effect of the 
Karman relating to immovable beings. But when 
their duration of life as an immovable being comes 
to its close, the (soul), embodied in an immovable 
being, leaves its life as such and takes again 
a new form of existence; they are (then) called 8 
animated beings, (animals) of large bodies, or of 
long life." (u) 

And Udaka, the son of P&/Mla, spoke thus to 
the Venerable Gautama : 'Is there not a chance, 
that a follower of the .Srama#as, though he has 
renounced slaughter of but one class of living 
beings, ceases altogether to injure any * ? Why do 

1 Abhiydga. .Sflanka enumerates four kinds of abhiydga: 
ga«a-, bala-, devati-abhiydga, and gurunigraha. 
9 Nam a, literally, name. 

3 They are called (vu££anti = u£yant6) is apparently equi- 
valent with : they get the name (nima) ; ' name,' however, means 
in Gaina and Bauddha terminology as much as ' the nature of the 
thing.' The words of the text, therefore, come to mean : ' they 
become or are animated beings,' &c. 

4 The question discussed in the following paragraphs is whether, 
at some future time, all movable beings in the Samsira might not 
die out, and none but immovable beings be left. This idea is 
combated at great length by Gautama. 
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I say this ? Beings belong to the Circle of Births, 
though they be (now) immovable beings, they will 
(some time) become movable ones, and though they 
be movable beings, they will become immovable 
ones. When they leave the bodies of immovable 
beings, all are born in bodies of movable ones, and 
when they leave the bodies of movable beings, all 
will be born in bodies of immovable ones. When 
they are born in bodies of immovable beings, they 
may be killed V (12) 

And the Venerable Gautama spoke thus to Udaka, 
the son of P&rifcala : " O long-lived one, we 2 do not 
admit what you say ; viz. that there is a chance that 
a follower of the .Sramawas should cease to do injury 
to any kind of living beings. Why do we say this ? 
Beings belong to the Circle of Births, (&c, all as 
above, down to) when they are born in bodies of 
movable beings, it is a sin to kill them. They are 
called animated beings, (animals) of large bodies, 
or of long life. There are always a great many 
animate beings, (the slaughter of) which a follower 
of the .Sramawas must renounce, there are none, 
(the slaughter of) which he need not renounce. If 
he ceases, or has done with, or has given up (injuring) 
the large class of movable beings, his renunciation is 



1 The meaning is, that at some future time movable beings may 
have ceased to exist, since they are all born as immovable beings, 
and vice versft. If the latter is the case, a layman, who abstains 
from killing animals, practically does injury to no being whatever ; 
if the former is the case, he cannot transgress his vow even if he 
would. 

* The text has the Sanskrit word asmakam, of which the com- 
mentator alleges that it was thus pronounced by all people in 
Magadha, compare note 2, p. 358. 
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good. What you or somebody else says, that there 
is a chance of a layman's ceasing to do an injury 
altogether, by renouncing slaughter of one kind 
of beings; this interpretation of yours is not 
right." (13) 

The Venerable One 1 gave an illustration : " I put 
a question to the Nirgranthas : O long-lived ones, 
(suppose) there be some men who have made the 
following declaration : ' I shall not inflict punishment 
on those who, submitting to the tonsure, renounce 
the life of a householder and enter the monastic 
state ; but I shall inflict punishment on those who 
lead a domestic life.' Some .Sramawa, who for four 
or five years, or for six or ten years — the period 
may be shorter or longer — has wandered about in 
the land, returns to domestic life. Now answer me : 
does the man break his word when he puts to death 
this (renegade) householder ? " ' Certainly not ! ' "It 
is just the same with a follower of the -Sramawas, 
who has renounced injury to movable beings, but 
not to immovable ones. If he kills immovable 
beings, he does not transgress his vow. This you 
acknowledge, O Nirgranthas, this you must acknow- 

ledge!" (14) 

The Venerable One gave another illustration: 
" I put a question to the Nirgranthas. O long-lived 
Nirgranthas, (suppose) there be householders or 
sons of householders, born in respectable families, 
who come to you for instruction in the Law. Ought 
they to be instructed in the Law?" 'Yes, they 
should.' "When they have learned and under- 
stood this Law, will they say: this creed of the 

1 Gautama. 
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Nirgranthas is true, supreme, excellent, full of 
virtues, right, pure, it removes doubts, it is the 
road to perfection, liberation, Nirv4#a ; it is free 
from error and doubts, it is the road of those who 
are free from all misery ; those who adopt it will 
reach perfection, (&c, all down to) put an end to 
all misery ; exerting ourselves we shall control our- 
selves with regard to all kinds of living beings. — 
Will they speak thus ? " ' Yes.' " Should such men 
be admitted to the order?" 'Yes, they should.' 
"Should such men be instructed in the discipline 
and kept to attend to religious instruction ? " ' Yes, 
they should.' " Do they renounce injury to every 
living being ? " ' Yes, they do.' " Now (suppose) 
one of these men who lead such a life, after wander- 
ing about in the land for four or five years, or for 
six or ten years — the period may be shorter or 
longer — returns to domestic life. Will this man 
(still) abstain from doing injury to every living 
being?" 'No.' "The same man 1 who at first (as 
a householder) had not renounced injury to every 
living being, who afterwards has renounced, and 
who now does not renounce injury to every living 
being, did at first not control himself, did so after- 
wards, and does not so now. As long as he does 
not control himself, he does not renounce injury to 
every living being 2 . This you acknowledge, O 
Nirgranthas, this you must acknowledge! " (15) 

The Venerable One gave (another) illustration: 
" I put a question to the Nirgranthas. O long-lived 

1 S$g£ sS giv&, literally, his soul. 

* Here the last sentence but one of the preceding paragraph 
ought to be repeated But there is no trace of it in my MSS. or 
the commentary. 
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Nirgranthas, (suppose) there be monks or nuns of 
other sects, who come to you for instruction in the 
Law, (all as before, down to) attend to religious in- 
struction." ' Yes, they should.' " Is it lawful to eat 
with such men ? " ' Yes, it is.' " Now (suppose) some 
of these people who lead such a life, (&c, all as before, 
down to) return to domestic life. Is it lawful to eat 
with them then ? " ' No, it is not 1 .' " The same man 
with whom to eat was not lawful at first, was lawful 
afterwards, and is not lawful now, was no »Srama»a 
at first, was a 6rama»a afterwards, and is no .Srama«a 
now. It is not lawful for Nirgrantha .Sramawas to 
eat together with him. This you acknowledge, O 
Nirgranthas; this you must acknowledge ! " (16) 

And the Venerable One spoke thus : "There are 
some followers of the Sramawas, who have made this 
declaration : we cannot, submitting to the tonsure, 
renounce the life of a householder and enter the 
monastic state, but we shall strictly observe the 
Pdsaha on the fourteenth and the eighth days of 
each fortnight, (on the new-moon, and) full-moon days, 
we renounce gross ill-usage of living beings, grossly 
lying speech, gross taking of things not given, (un- 
lawful) sexual intercourse, (unlimited) appropriation 
of property ; we shall set limits to our desires in the 
two forms and in the three ways 2 . They will also 
make the following renunciation: 'neither do nor 
cause anything (sinful) to be done for my sake.' 

1 N6 i«*a//££ sama//AS; I think the Sanskrit of this phrase, 
which is not explained by the commentator, is nd ayam arthaA 
samarthaA. 

* Viz. ' I will not do it, nor cause it to be done, either in thought 
or in word or in deed.' Compare Uv&saga Dasao, Hoernle's edition, 
§i3ff- 
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Having (on Pdsaha-days) abstained from eating, 
drinking, bathing, and using beds or chairs, may 
they, on their decease, be said to make a (righteous) 
end of their life ? " ' Certainly, they do make such 
an end of their life.' " They are called animated 
beings, (&c., all as in § 1 3, down to) this interpretation 
of yours is not right." (17) 

The Venerable One spoke thus : " There are some 
followers of the »Srama«as, who have made this 
declaration : we cannot, submitting to the tonsure, 
renounce the life of a householder and enter the 
monastic state ; we also cannot strictly observe the 
Pdsaha on the fourteenth and the eighth days of 
each fortnight, (on the days of new-moon) and 
full-moon ; but while we are preparing ourselves for 
death by fasting 1 , we shall abstain from food and 
drink without longing for the end ; we shall renounce 
all ill-usage of living beings, all lying speech, all 
taking of things not given, all sexual intercourse, all 
property, (saying): 'neither do nor cause anything 
(sinful) to be done for my sake.' (All the rest as in 
the preceding paragraph.)" (18) 

And the Venerable One spoke thus : " There are 
some men of great desires, great undertakings, &c. 2 , 
who do not abstain from all ill-usage of living beings, 
(&c, down to) from all property. During the whole 
time, from their taking the vows of a follower of the 
.Srama#as till their death, they abstain from injury 
to living beings. Then they die; in their next 
existence they experience their Karman, and receive 
an evil lot. (The rest as before.)" (19) 

And the Venerable One spoke thus : " There are 

1 Sa»»16ha«a^A(isa»i^Aflsiyd. * See II, 2, 61. 
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some men of no desires, no undertakings, who abstain 
from all ill-usage of living beings, (&c, down to) from 
all property. During the whole time, from their 
taking the vows of a follower of the 5rama»as till 
their death, they abstain from injury to living beings. 
Then they die; in their next existence they ex- 
perience their Karman, and receive a happy lot. 
(The rest as before.)" (20) 

And the Venerable One spoke thus : " There are 
some men of few desires, few undertakings, who 
abstain from ill-usage of one sort of living beings, 
(&c, down to) from one sort of property. During 
the whole time, (&c, the rest as in the last para- 
graph)." (21) 

And the Venerable One spoke thus : " There are 
some men who live in woods, in huts, near villages, 
or practise some secret rites, who are not well con- 
trolled, do not well abstain (from slaying) all sorts of 
living beings. They employ speech that is true and 
untrue at the same time : do not beat me, beat others, 
(&c, all as in II, 2, 21, down to) having died at their 
allotted time, they are born in some places inhabited 
by Asuras 1 and evil-doers. And when they are 
released therefrom, they will be born deaf and dumb 
or blind. They are called animated beings, (&c, the 
rest as in § 13)." (22) 

And the Venerable One spoke thus : " There are 
some beings of a long life, which a follower of 
the *Srama«as abstains from injuring through life. 
They die after him. They are called animated 
beings, (&c, the rest as in § 13)." (23) 

1 Asuriya. .Stlihka here offers a second explanation of this 
word, viz. asurya, where no sun ever shines. 
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(The two next paragraphs treat in exactly the 
same way of beings of an equally long life, which die 
simultaneously with him, and of beings of a short 
life, which die before him.) (24, 25) 

And the Venerable One spoke thus : " There are 
some followers of the Sramawas, who have made 
this declaration : we are not able to strictly observe 
the P6saha-days, but we are able, when preparing 
ourselves for death by fasting, to abstain from food 
and drink without longing for the end. The vow of 
such a man is the Samayika Desavaklrika l : (he 
declares) in the morning : (I shall travel) only thus 
or thus far in an eastern, western, southern, 
northern direction. He renounces injury to all 
beings : I shall cause peace and security to all sorts 
of living beings. 

"Within those (limits) the movable living beings, 
which the follower of the Srama«as abstains from 
injuring till his death, will leave their life, and will 
then be born, within the same limits, as movable 
living beings, which the follower of the 6rama»as 
abstains from injuring till his death. With regard to 
them the follower of the 6rama»as has made a good 
renunciation. They are called animated beings, (&c, 
the rest as before). (26) 

"The movable beings within those limits, &c.*, will, 

' The De\ravaka\rika ' consists in drawing closer or contracting 
every day the limits already laid down (in accordance with the 
Gu»avratas) to the range of one's travels,' &c. The Giwavrata 
referred to is the Digvirati, i.e. ' to lay down a limit beyond which 
one shall not travel in the different directions, or a limit as to the 
countries one shall visit for the acquisition of wealth.' From 
Bhandarkar Report, p. 114 k The explanation in the commentary 
materially agrees with the above. 

* The original repeats the phrases of the preceding paragraph. 
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after their death, be born within the same limits as 
immovable beings, from injuring which without 
a purpose the follower of the .5rama»as abstains till 
death, but not with a purpose \ (&c, the rest as 
before). (27) 

" The movable beings within those limits, &c, will, 
after their death, be born, beyond those limits, as 
movable or immovable beings, (&c, the rest as 
before). (28) 

" The immovable beings within those limits, &c, 
will, after their death, be born, within the same 
limits, as movable beings, (&c, the rest as be- 
fore). (29) 

"The immovable beings within those limits, &c, 
will, after their death, be born, within the same limits, 
as immovable beings, (&c, the rest as before). (30) 

" The immovable beings within those limits, &c, 
will, after their death, be born, beyond those limits, 
as immovable beings, (&c, the rest as before). (31) 

"The movable and immovable beings beyond those 
limits, &c, will, after their death, be born, within 
those limits, as movable beings, (&c, the rest as 
before). (32) 

"The movable and immovable beings beyond those 
limits, &c, will, after their death, be born, within 
those limits, as immovable beings, (&c, the rest as 
before). (33) 

"The movable and immovable beings beyond those 
limits, &c, will, after their death, be born, beyond 



I abridge them as far as possible, and give the full text only where 
it differs from that of § 26. 

1 This clause comes always after the words ' immovable beings ' 
down to § 34. 
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those limits, as movable and immovable beings, (&c. 
the rest as before)." (34) 

The Venerable One spoke thus : " It has never 
happened, it does not happen, nor will it ever happen, 
that all movable beings will die out and become 
immovable ones, nor that all immovable beings die 
out and become movable ones. Since movable and 
immovable beings never die out, there is no chance, 
as you or somebody else say, that a layman ceases 
to do injury altogether by renouncing slaughter of 
one kind of beings ; this interpretation of yours is 
not right." (35) 

And the Venerable One spoke thus : " If (a man) 
who has been instructed in right knowledge, faith, 
and conduct for the avoidance of sins, blames 
a (righteous) vSramarca or Brahma«a though he is 
well disposed towards them, he effects the loss of his 
merit for another world ; but if he does not blame 
them, he heightens the purity of his merit for 
another world." 

On this Udaka, the son of P&j^ala, took no 
further notice of the Venerable Gautama and was 
about to return in the direction in which he had 
come. (36) 

And the Venerable One spoke thus : " O long- 
lived Udaka, he who has learned from a £rama«a 
or Brahmawa whomsoever even one noble religious 
truth, and considers himself thereby furthered with 
regard to his peace and happiness, will respect, 
acknowledge, praise, salute, honour, reverence, and 
worship him even as a blessed and holy deity or 
sacred shrine." (37) 

Then Udaka, the son of P&a^ala, spoke thus to 
the Venerable Gautama : 'As I had not before 
[45] F f 
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known, heard, understood, and comprehended these 
words, I did not believe in the meaning (of your 
words), which I had never perceived nor heard nor 
understood nor appreciated, and which were never 
explained nor defined nor delivered nor made clear 
to me, nor pondered over by me. But now, Reverend 
Sir, as I do know, &c, these words which I have 
perceived, heard, &c, I believe, accept, and approve 
of their meaning. It is just as you say ! ' (38) 

Then the Venerable Gautama spoke thus to Udaka, 
the son of P&a%ala : " Believe it, sir ; accept it, sir ; 
approve of it, sir ; it is just as we have said." Then 
Udaka, the son of P&J%ala, spoke thus to the Vener- 
able Gautama : ' I desire, Reverend Sir, in your 
presence to pass from the creed which enjoins four 
vows ', to the creed which enjoins the five great vows 
and the Pratikramawa V (39) 

Then the Venerable Gautama went with Udaka, 
the son of P&a^ala, to the Venerable Ascetic Maha- 
vlra. Then Udaka, the son of Pe^ala, solemnly 
circumambulated the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira 
three times from the left to the right, and having 
done so he praised and worshipped him, and then he 
spoke thus : ' I desire, Reverend Sir, in your presence 
to pass from the creed which enjoins four vows, to 
the creed which enjoins the five great vows and the 
Pratikramawa. May it so please you, beloved of the 

1 See above, p. 121, note 2. In this way the creed of Parrva is 
characterised in contradistinction to that of Mahlvtra. 

* ' Pratikrama«a is the expiation of sins ... by means of 
Nindana Garha«a, A16£anS, and other processes. Nindana is 
condemning the sinful act or repenting of it to oneself; Garhana 
is doing the same before a Guru ; and Alo^ana is making a con- 
fession of it to the Guru.' Bhandarkar, Report, p. 9, note %. 
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gods, do not deny me ! ' Then, in the presence of 
the Venerable Ascetic Mahavlra, Udaka, the son of 
PeaJ&ala, passed from the creed which enjoins four 
vows, to the creed which enjoins the five great vows 
and the Pratikrama«a. (40) 
Thus I say. 



f f 2 
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Abhayad€va, page 346 note 1. 

Activity, kinds of, 356 f. 

A,jita, 85 n 2. 

Agivika, 267 n 1. 

A^anavida, 315. 

Ay^anavSdin, 83 n 2, 291. 

AyflSnikavSda, 385. 

Agnikumira (Bhavanavisin), 225. 

Agnijikha, 87 n 4. 

Aharaka body, 406, n 3. 

Ahuka, 113 n 2. 

Aikshvaka, 86. 

Airavaaa, Indra's elephant, 290. 

Aiaringa, 345, 351 n 2, 353 n 2, 354 

ni, 357 n, 358 n 2. 
Akarmabhfimi, 225, 393. 
Akriyavida, 315, 385. 
Akriyavidin, 83 n 2, 291, 309, 316. 
Aiyuta (Kalpa), 226, 228. 
Anata (Kalpa), 226, 228. 
Andhakavnshni, 118. 
Arigavidya, 70 n 2. 
Animals, aquatic, 223. 

— terrestrial, 223. 

— winged, 224. 
Aftkuja, 41. 

Anuttara (gods), 227, 228, 291 n 1. 
Apabhnunja, 114 n 2. 
Apai%ita (Anuttara), 227. 
Ara, a Tirthakara, 85 ns, 86. 
Arana (Kalpa), 226, 228. 
Ardhavaitili, an art, 366. 
Ardraka, a Gaina sage, 409 ff. 
Arishfanemi, 112, 114 n 2, 115. 
ArfipadhStu, a heaven of the Bud- 
dhists, 415. 
Arya, 241. 
Aryi metre, 271 n 2. 
Asana, 197. 
AshtV/£a, 143, 144. 
Asila, a r/shi, 268. 
Asita Devala, 269 n 1. 
Asph6ta-bower, 81. 
Astrology, 71 n 1. 
Asura, 34, 53, 250, 259, 318, 382. 



Asurakumara (Bhavanavasin), 225. 
Asflrya, a hell, 280. 
Ajvasena, 85 n 4. 
A^vayu^a, a month, 143. 
Ajvina, a month, 143 n 1. 
Atharvani, incantations, 366 n 5. 
Audarika body, 173, 406, n 3. 
Aupapatika Sfitra, 132 n, 269 n 1, 

384 n 1, 420 n 3. 
Avasarpini, 17 n, 42 n 2, 200. 
AyodhyS, 85 n 1, 2. 

Bahuka, 268. 

Bala, a Kint&h, 50 n 1. 

Bala, king of Hastinlpura, 88 n 1. 

Balabhadra, a robber, 32 n. 

Balabhadra, a king, 88. 

Baladeva, 87 n 4. 

Balak6sh/£a, 50 n 1. 

Balajrt, 88. 

Bali, 86 n 1. 

Barhaspatya, 236 n 2. 

Bauddha, 236 n 2, 316 n 3. 

Beings, living, subdivision of, 2 10 ff. 

Benares, 50 n 1, 87 n 4, 136. 

Bhadrl, mother of Maghavan, 85 

" J- 

Bhadra, daughter of king Kausalika, 

Son 1, 53. 
Bhadrapada, a month, 143. 
Bhandarkar, R. G., 50 n 2, 69 n 1, 

129 n 2, 155 n 4, 163 n 3, 165 

n 2, 182 n 4 , 327 n 3, 383 n 3, 

431 n 1. 
Bharata, 85, n 1. 
Bharatavarsha, 85. 
BharuWa, fabulous bird, 19, 378. 
Bhashya, 134 n 3. 
Bhaumeyika (gods), 225. 
Bhavabhavana, 69 n 1. 
Bhavana, the twelve, 329 n 2. 
Bhavanapati, 202, 207 n, 225 ff. 
Bhavanavasin = Bhaumeyika, 225. 
BhSga, a clan, 71, n 2, 118 n 2, 339. 
BhSjaraga, 118 n 2. 
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Bhngu, (62), (65). 
Bhfita (Vyantara), 122 n 1, 226. 
Bimbisara, 100 n 2. 
Brahmadatta, 57. 
Brahmaldka (Kalpa), 226, 227. 
Brahman, the creator, 244. 
Brahman, name of a palace, 58. 
Bra'hmana = Mahavira, 310. 
Brihmanas, 418. 
Brahmara^a, 87 n 5. 
Brrhatkalpa, 183 n 5. 
Buddha, 415. 
Buddhists, 414 f. 
Bukkasa, 15. 

Chess, earliest mention of, 303 n 1. 

Danava, 77, 121. 
Dantavakra, a king, 290. 
Daja, 183. 
Dasara, 113 n 4. 
Dasarha, 113, 115. 
Dararaa, 57, 87. 
Dajaraabhadra, 87 n 1. 
Dajlrrutaskandha, 183 n 5. 
Dajavaikalika, 116 n 2, 118 n 1. 
Dasyu, 43. 
Dattaka, 274 n 1. 
Death with one's will, 20. 

— against one's will, 20. 
D&iivakajika vow, 431, n 1. 
D&rikdsha, 92 n 3, 150 n 4. 
D6vaka, 113 n 2. 
DSvakf, 112, 113 n 2. 
Devala, a r/shi, 268. 
Development, 153, 154. 
Dhana, 32 n. 

Dharawindra, a naga, 290. 
DhOmabha hell, 221. 

Dhyina, 179; 3rta°,raudra°,dharma°, 

jukla , 200 n 1. 
Digambara, 69 n 1, 119 n 2, 267 n 1. 
D6gundaga gods, 88, n 2, 108. 
D6sha, udgama", 131 n 7. 

— udpldana", 132 n. 

— grahanaishani, 133 n. 

— paribh6gaishana, 134 n. 
Dr/sbrivada, 155, 345. 
Dropping of case affixes, 128 n 1. 
Dvlpara, a cast of dice, 256. 
DvSraka, 113 n 2, 115. 
Dvarakavati, 87 n 5. 
Dvimukha, 87. 

Dvipakumara (Bhavanavasin), 225. 
DvipJyana, a r*shi, 268. 
Dvipr/sh/a or Dvipushri, 87 n 5. 



Earth lives, 213. 
Ekadamfin, 245 n 2, 417 n 6. 
Eshani-samiti, 27 n 1, 129. 

Fick, 85 n 2. 
Fire lives, 217. 
'Former' years, 16, 201. 
Fortnight, dark, 372, 377. 

GambusvSmin, (8), (73), 235. 

Gambfl-tree, 48. 

Ganadhara, 149, n 1. 

Gloaya — Bauddhas, 238. 

Gandharva, 8, 77, 121,226, 2 50, 3 1 8. 

Ganga, 290. 

Ganges, 50 n 1. 

Garasandha, 1 1 3 n 2. 

Garbe, 214 n, 406 n 3. 

Gardabhali, 82, 83. 

Garga, 149. 

Ganu/a, 290; gods, 382. 

Gatha, 182. 

Gauri, 50 n 1. 

Gautama, 112, 1 19 ff, 420 IT. 

Gautama, law-book, 67 n 1. 

Gaya, 86 n 3. 

Gayaghdsha, 136, 140, 141. 

Gayanta (Anuttara gods), 227. 

Generatio aequivoca, 224. 

Gbamkakumara (Bhavanavasin), 225. 

Gina, 45, 77. 

GirnSr, 115 n 1. 

Givanmukti, 156 n 8. 

Givavij&ravr/tti, 219 n 2. 

G/JJnamarga, 26 n 1. 

Gditadharmakatha, 182 n 7. 

G£atadhyayana, 182. 

G^atW, a clan, 339. 

Gtfatrika, 256, 257. 

Gtfatr/putra, 27, 232, 239, 261, 287, 

289, 290, 413. 
GtfStn'putras— Gainas, 416. 
G6jala, 245 n 2, 409 f. 
Gdtama G6tra, 41 n 2, 83. 
G6tra= church or order, 321, 327, 

4«3- 
Graiveyaka (gods), 226, 228. 
Grierson, 277 ns, 341 n4. 
Gyesh/Aamula, a month, 144. 
Gy6tishanga, 137, 141. 
Gy6tishka gods, 202, 207 n, 225 ff. 

Harav^aya, a poem, 303 n 1. 
Haribhadra, 116 n 2. 
Harik&ra, 50, n 1, 55. 
— Bala, 50. 
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Harishena, 86, n 2. 

Harivawwa, 117 n 1. 

Hastinlpura, 56, 60, 85 n 4, 86 n 1, 

87 n r. 
Hastitapasa, a division of Tapasas, 

418, n 2. 
Hastiyama, a park, 420. 
Hell, description of, 93 ff, 379 ff, 376. 
Hemajfondra, 69 n 1, 93 n 3, 95 n 1, 

118 n 4, 150 n 4. 
Himavant, mountains, 339. 
Hoernle, 383 n 4, 423 n 1, 428 n 3. 
Hiittemann, 29 n 2. 
Hypermetron, 339 n 1. 

Indra, 292. 

Indradatta, 33 n. 

Indrabhfiti, 41 n 3. 

tjSna (Kalpa), 336, 227. 

Ishatpragbhara, 212. 

Ishukara, name of a town, 63 ; 

°ra, °ri, name of a king, 6t, 63, 

68. 
Isujara=Ishuk3ra, 62 n 1. 
ijvara, the creator, 244. 

Jackals in hell, 3S6. 
Jolly, 337 n 4. 
Jupiter, planet, 366. 

Kadambavaluka, river of hell, 94, 

280. 
Kailasa, 40. 

ifaitra, a month, 143, n i. 
ATakravilla, 239 n 1. 
Kakutstha, 85 n 5. 
Klkutstha, 85 n 5. 
K31akQ/a, 77 n 1, 105. 
Kalanjara, a hill, 57. 
Kali, a cast of dice, 256. 
Kalidlsa, 1 1 5 n 3. 
Kalinga, 87. 
Kalpa Sfitra, 71 n 2, 100 n 4, 360 n 1, 

371 n, 381 n 1. 
Kamalavatt, 62. 
Kimajlstra, 274 n 1. 
Kambcg-a, 47, 126. 
ATampa, 108. 

KSmpilya, 57, 80, 81, 86 n 2. 
Kamsa, 113 n 3, 118 n 3. 
AaWila, 15, 50, n 1, 301. 
ATandraprabha, 314. 
Kanthaka, excellent horse, 47 n 2, 

136 n 1. 
Kapila, 31 n 1. 
ATaraka, 337 n 4. 



KarakaWu, 87. 

Karka, 58. 

KarmabhGmi, 235, 393. 

Karmaaa body, 173, 406 n 3. 

Karttika, a month, 143. 

KarttikgyanuprgkshU, 69 n 1, 1 83 n 4. 

ATarvaka, 336 n 4, 238 n 3. 

Ka\ri, 57, 87. 

Kiryapa, 8, 10, 15, 31 n 1, 138, 158, 

360 n 3, 365, 279, 388, 310, 

314. 
Kaurava, 339. 
Kausalika, 50 n 1, 53. 
Kauj&mbi, 33 n, 103. 
KSy6tsarga, 55 n 2, T47, 148, 149, 

159, 164. 
Kesara, park, 81. 
KeVava (Krishna), 112, 115. 
Kfiji, 119 If. 
Kgvala, 152, 193. 
ATraluka, 245 n 3. 
Kimpurusha (Vyantara), 336, 382. 
Kinnara, 77, 122, 326, 383. 
ATitra, 56 ff. 
J£itra, 115. 
K6sh/Aaka park, 130. 
Krishna, 113 n 2, 113 n 2, 261 n 3. 
Kr/ta, a cast of dice, 256. 
KriySvada, 315, 319, 385. 
Kriyavadin, 83 n 2, 291, 309, 317, 

319 n 2. 
Kshanikavadin, 83 n 2. 
Kshattriya, 418. 
Kubgra, 117 n 2. 
Kulala, 68 n 1. 
ATulanT, 57. 

Kumaraputra, Gainas, 421. 
Kunthu, a Tirthakara, 85 n 5, £6. 
Kunthu, an insect, 15, 220. 
ATfirwi, 1 34 n 3. 
Kuru, 62 n 1. 

Lantaka (Kalpa), 226, 227. 

Lavasaptama gods, 291. 

LeM6ai, 321 n 3. 

Lgpa, a Gaina layman, 420 ff. 

L&rya, 56 n 1, 181, 196 ff. 

Leumann, E., 29 n 2, 57 n, 58 n 1, 
60 n 1, 2, 116 n 3, 118 n 1, 3, 
175 n 1, 179 n 3, 313 n t, 369 
n 1, 339 n i» 346 n i, 373 n 4. 

LijMj&avi, 321, 339. 

Ldkayatika, 342 n 1. 

Luke, 29 n 2. 

Madhyad&a, 268 n 1. 
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Magadha, 106 f. 

Magha, a month, 115 n i. 

Magna, the poet, 261 n 3. 

Maghavan, 85, n 3. 

Mahlbala, 88 n 1. 

Mahahari, 86 n 2. 

Mahapadma, 86, n 1. 

MahapHtaa heaven, 84. 

Mahlrukla (Kalpa), 226, 228. 

Mahivagga, 83 n 2. 

Mahavira, 8, 21, 41 n 2, 73. 

Mahendra mountain, 339. 

Mahendra (Kalpa), 226, 227. 

Mah6raga (Vyantara), 226. 

Makara, 223. 

Malaya mountain, 339. 

Mallaki, 321 n 3. 

ManaAparyaya, 152, 193. 

Mandara mountain, 49, 93, 339, 378. 

MaWikukshi ATaitya, 100. 

Mandrama, 36, 37. 

Mara, 244 n 5. 

Materialists, 339 f, 342 f. 

Mathura, 1 1 2 n 2, 1 1 3 n 2. 

Matter, 153. 

Matthew's gospel, 29 n 2, 300 n 1. 

Mayil, 244, n 5. 

MedSrya Gotra, 420. 

Meghadfita, 1 1 5 n 3. 

Merchants, three, parable of, 29. 

Meru, in, 288. 

Mithiia, 36. 

MleMAa, 43, 241. 

Mohaniya, 192, 193. 

Mr/gS, 88, 99. 

MWg&putra, 88 f, 99. 

Mr/'taganga, 57. 

Munisuvrata, 86 n 1. 

Naga gods, 382. 

Nagakumara (Bhavanavasin), 225. 

Nagar^uniya, 254 n 1, 3, 388 n 1, 

401 n 1. 
Naggati, 87. 
Nagnae-it (87). 
NalakObara, 1 1 7, n 3. 
Nilandl, suburb of Ra^agWha, 419 f. 
Kami, 35, 87, 268. 
Namujti, 86 n 1. 

Nandana, Indra's park, 100, 104, 290. 
Nandana, a Baladeva, 87 n 4. 
— (palace), 88. 
Nandana-parks on Meru, 288. 
Nandanavana, park on Meru, 288 n 5. 
Narayana, a r/shi, 268 n 3. 
Nastika, 236 04. 



Nemi, 115 n 3. 
Nila, 49 n 1. 

Nirgrantha, 52, 74 ff, &c. 
Nishadha, a fabulous mountain, 289. 
NOpurapani/ita, 118 n 4. 

Occult sciences, 366. 

Padmagulma, 57. 

Padm6ttara, 86 n 1. 

Paiita, 108. 

Palyfipama, 84 n 1, 200 If. 

Pant/aka, park on Meru, 288 n 5. 

PaWaya, a forest on Meru, 288. 

PaWuka, see PaWaka. 

Panini, 118 n 2. 

Pankabha hell, 221. 

Pa&fala, 60, 61, 87. 

P3ra\jara, a r/shi, 269. 

Parlshaha (of 22 kinds), 9. 

Paruishfaparvan, 118 n 4. 

Parjva, 119, 121, 420 ff. 

Pasattha=p3r.<vastha, 270 n 1. 

Patawj-ali, 118 n 2. 

Paurusht, 142 n 1 ff. 

Pausha, a month, 143. 

Persia, father of Udaka, 420 ff. 

Phalguna, 143. 

Pihun<fa, 108. 

Pija^a, 51 n 1, 225. 

Plants, 215. 

P6saha, 23, n 2, 428, 429, 431. 

Prakalpa, 183. 

Pranata (Kalpa), 226, 228. 

Prasena,fit, 32 n. 

Pratikramana, 159, (163), 434, 435. 

Pratikramana SQtra, 148, 149. 

Pratyekabuddh?., 35 n 2, 87 n 2. 

Pride, eight kinds of, 361 n 1. 

Puns, 26 n 3, 242 n 2, 170 n 3, 

331 in. 
Purandara, 117. 
Purimatala, 57. 
Pushnmarga, 269 n 3. 

Quality, 153. 

Ragagr/ha, 32 n, 86 n 3, 383, 419^ 
Ra^imati (Ra^a°, Ragi°), 113. 
Raivataka, 115, n 2, 116. 
Rakshasa, 77, 121,226, 250, 318,382. 
Rakshasi, 35 n 1. 
Rama (Baladeva), 112, 115. 
Ramagupta, a r/shi, 268. 
Ramayana, 85 n 5, 144 n 2, 321 n 3. 
R3shrrakura, 236 n 1. 
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Rathangmi, 112, 116, n 1, 117. 
Ratnabha hell, 221. 
Ratnakara, the poet, 303 n 1. 
Ratnaprabha hell, 218 n 3. 
Ratnapura, a town, 421 n 2. 
Ratnajekhara, a king, 421 n 2. 
Ashabha, 71 n 2, 85 n 1, 138, 249, 

261 n 2. 
Rdhagupta, 245 n 2. 
Rdhiat, 112. 
Rudradeva, 50 n t. 
Rulaka, a fabulous mountain, 289. 
Rupee, 374. 
RQpifli, 108. 

Sagara, 85, n 2. 

Sahadevi, 85 n 4. 

Sahasrara (Kalpa), 226, 228. 

Saiva, 245 n 2. 

■Saivadhikann, 237 n 4. 

Sakra=Indra, 36, 41, 87, 288. 

Salavana, park on Meru, 288 n 5. 

.Salmali-tree, 84, 104, 290. 

SambhOta, 56 ff. 

Samudrapiia, 108. 

Samudravijjaya, king of i'ravast?, 

85 n 3. 

Samudravi^aya, king of Ra^agr/ha, 

86 n 3. 

Samudravi^aya, king of Saurikapura, 

112, 117. 
Sana, 197. 

Sanatkumara, (60), 60 n 3, 85 n 4. 
Sanatkumara (Kalpa), 226, 227. 
Sarifgaya, 80 if. 
Sa^yivant, a hell, 284. 
Sahkhya, 2 37, 24404,31611 3, 342 m. 
Santakshana, a hell, 281. 
Santapanf, a caldron in hell, 284. 
Santi, 85, n 5. 
Sarkarabha hell, 221. 
Sarvartha, a Vimana, 211. 
Sarvarthasiddha (Anuttara gods), 

227, 228. 
Saudharma (Kalpa), 226, 227, 291. 
Sauri, 112 n 2. 
Saurikapura, 1 1 2 n 2. 
Saury apura, 112 n 2. 
Sauvira, 87. 
Sceptics, 21. 

Seshadravya, a bathing-hall, 420. 
Siddha, 8, 77, 183. 
Simile, 326, 338. 
Suupala, 261. 

Sijupalavadha, 115 n 1, 261 n 3. 
SU2, a river, 49. 



•Jiti, the highest heaven, 212. 

A'iv3, 112. 

Skandha, the five skandhas of the 

Buddhists, 238. 
Sdriyapura, 112 n 2. 
Souls, 153. 

Southern region, 372, 377. 
Sravana, a month, 144. 
6'rSvasti, 32 n, 85 n 3, 120. 
Srexika, 100 f, 409 n 1. 
Sr/nkhalayamaka, 329 n 1. 
Story told, 383 n 1, 421 n 2. 
Subha/tandra, 69 n 1. 
Substance, 153. 
Sudarjana, 48. 
Sudarjana = Meru, 288, 289. 
Sudharman, (8), (73), 235. 
■Sfidra, 301, 418. 
Sugriva, a town, 88. 
Sumanasavana,parkonMeru,288n 5. 
Sunanda, 60 n 3. 
SflnyavSdins, Bauddhas, 317 n 1. 
Suparaa, 68 ; gods, 290, 382. 
•Sfira, 112 n 2. 
Sfirya Siddhanta, 218 n 3. 
Sutanu, 117 n 1. 
Sutrakritanga, 182 n 6, 183. 
Suvarnakumara (Bhavanavisin), 225. 
Suvrata, 86 n 1. 
■SvapSka, 50, 55, 57, 59. 
Svayambhfi= Vishnu, 49, 290, 244, 

Svayamsambuddha, 32 n, 35 n 2, 36. 
•SVetambara, 69 n 1, 119 n 2. 
SyadvSda, 405 n 1. 
Syllogism, 402 n 1. 

Ta^asa body, 172, 173, 406 n 3. 

Tama hell, 221. 

Tamatama hell, 221. 

Tankana, a hill tribe, 268. 

Tapasa, 140, 418 n 2. 

Taragana, a r/shi, 268. 

Tathagata=tirthakara, 320, 332. 

Tattvarthadhigama SGtra, 49 n 1. 

Time, 153. 

Tinduka grove, 50 n 1 ; a park, 1 20 f ; 

tree, 51. 
Ttrtha, 165. 

Trailokya DipikS, 49 n 1. 
Trainuika, 245 n 2. 
TrSta, a cast of dice, 256. 
Tylor, 406 n 3. 

Udadhikumara (Bhavanavisin), 225. 
Udaka, follower of Pawva, 420 ff. 
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Udaya, 58. 

Udayana, 87, n 2. 

Ugra,7i,na, 321, 339. 

Ugrasena, 113 n a, 118 n 2. 

U**a, 58. 

Umasvati, 49 n 1, 152 n 1. 

Usuyira = IshukJra, 62 n 1. 

Uttaradhyayana, 232. 

Uvasaga Dasao, 2302, 2711 2,71 m, 

383 n 4, 384 n 1, 423 n 1, 

428 n 2. 

VagTavlluka, 94. 

Vaiwyanta (Anuttara gods), 227. 

Vaikriya body, 406 n 3. 

VaimUnika, 202, 207 n, 225 ff. 

Vainayika, 83, 291, 316; °v3da, 385. 

Vauakha, a month, 143. 

VaijSH, 27, 261. 

VabSlika, 27 n 2. 

Vaijeshika, 64 n 2, 245 n 2. 

Vauika, part of the Kamajastra, 

274 n 1. 
Vaijramana, 117, n 2. 
Vauravana, 117 n 2. 
Vaijya, 301, 418. 
Vaitali, an art, 366. 
Vaitalika, a mountain in hell, 285. 
Vaitallya, metre, 249 n 1. 
Vaitarant, river of hell, 95 n 3, 104, 

270, 280. 
Valuklbha hell, 221. 
Varaha Mihira, 38 n t, 70 n 2. 
Vardhamana, 120 f, 290. 
Varibhadraka, a subdivision of the 

Bhagavatas, 294 n 3. 
Varnaka, 339 n 1. 
Vasish/Aa, law-book, 67 n 1. 
Vasish/Ai, (65), 66. 
Vastra/MAeda, 70 n 2. 
Vastuvidyi, 70 n 2. 
VasudSva, 112 n 2. 
Vasud&va, 48, 87 n 5, 113. 



Vitakumlra (Bhavanavasin), 225. 

Vgda, 137. 

Vedinta, 343 n 2. 

VSdantin, 237 n r, 417. 

V&judlva, name of Gartu/a, 290. 

Venupalliika-lute, 276. 

Venus, planet, 366. 

Verse quoted, 4 n 4, 8 n 4, 24 n 3, 

179 n 4, 269 n 3, 313 n 1, 

359 »> 3. 
VStala, 105. 
Videha, 41, 87, 268. 
Vidyutkumara (Bhavanavasin), 225. 
Vi^aya, a TTrthakara, 87. 
Vi,gaya (Anuttara gods), 227, 228. 
Vi»ayagh6sha, 136, 140, 141. 
Vikrama, a poet, 115 n 3. 
Vimala, 88 n 1. 
Vimina, 164. 
Vinayavada, 315. 
Visbiu, 49 n 2, 86 n 1, 244 n 5. 
Vishnukumara, 86 n 1. 
Vishnu Purina, 113 n 2, 117 ni, 

118 n 2. 
Vishvaksena, name of Krishna, 290. 
Vow of silence, 321. 
Vr/shni, 114. 
Vukkasa, 301. 
Vyantara gods, 122 n 1, 202, 207 n, 

225 ff. 
Vylsa, 246 n 3. 

Vyatyaya ; linga", va£ana°, 1 n 2. 
Vyavahira Sfitra, 183 n 5. 

Water lives, 2 1 5. 

Yadava, 1 1 3 n 2. 

Yadu, 1 1 3 n 4. 

Yaksha, 16, son t, 51 if, 77, 122, 

226, 382. 
Yamaka, 329 n 1. 
Ya.»a, two women, 32 n, 62. 
Y6ga, 244 n 4, 343 n 2. 
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akarmata, page 161, (172). 

akal£vararreaf, 45. 

akashiya-yathakhySta, 157. 

akasmat, used in Magadha, 358 11 3. 

akarana, 134 n. 

akukkud, no. 

akkdsa, 9. 

agandhana, 118 n 3. 

agnihdtra, 138. 

anka, 214. 

anga, '55, 345- 

angavidya, 34. 

angula, 143, n 2. 

atakkhu, 193 n 2. 

aiakshurdaivana, 172 n 3. 

alela, 9. 

aikbzrk, 370 n 1. 

Mb&hxm, 114 n 2. 

aM6ir6</aya, 221. 

Mbi\i, 221. 

&M£ivehaya, 221. 

a^iva, 154, 207 113. 

iggbvsvce, 134 n 4. 

a,gg£druha = adhyaroha, 390 n 3. 

a^-tfanavadin, 83 n 2. 

a^j&atfjyiiapatta, 321 n 1. 

attb'iya, 705. 

anasiya = anajita, 286 n 1. 

anissa, 189 n 1. 

aniba = nirmaya, 417 n 2. 

anullaya, 219. 

amivrata, 410 n 3. 

anusasammi, 151 n 1. 

atasi seed, 341. 

attagam? = aptaglmin, 309 n 1. 

addhasamaya, 208 n 1. 

adbarma, 153, 207. 

adhikaranik!, scil. kriya, 181 n 5. 

adhyavapGra, 132 n. 

adbyahr/ta, 132 n. 



anarigapravish/a, 155 n 2. 
anantanubandha, 194 n 1. 
anajana, 175. 
anisr/sh<a, 132 n. 
anudharma, 416 n 2. 
anuparihanka, 157 n 3. 
anupajSnta, 356 n 1. 
anuprgksha, 69 n i, 159, (165). 
anubhaga = karmavipaka, 169 n 1, 

281 n 2, 416 n 1. 
antara, 209 n 3. 
antaraya, 172, 193, 194, 195. 
andhiya, 221. 
annSna, 9. 

annaniya = a^inika, 315 n 4. 
aparikarma, 176 n 1. 
aparita, 133 n. 
appatfileha, 168 n 5. 
appattiya = krddlia, 241. 
appahattu, 338 n 4. 
apratibaddhatH, 159, (166). 
apratyakhyana, 194 n 1. 
apramina, 134 n. 
abhigama, 154. 
abhinibSdha, 152 n 1. 
abhinfima, 250 n t. 
abhibhflyanam = kevalin, 287 n 3. 
abhiydga, five kinds of, 424 n 1. 
abhyuttha'na, 142. 
abhrapa/ala, 214. 
abhravaluka, 214. 
amalaka seed, 341. 
araOrta, 64 n 2. 
aya, 28 n 1. 
ayaiu/ast, 341 n 3. 
ayantrita (uncoined ?), 105 n 3. 
ara, 17 n. 
arani-wood, 341. 
arati, 9, 190 n 1. 
arabn raim va, 308 n 1. 
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ai#iwa, a grass, 2 16 n 5. 

ardhapeVa, 177, n 4. 

alasa, 219. 

alabha, 9. 

aldka, 207 f. 

avaga = avaka, an aquatic plant, 

391. 
avaglha, 153 n 4. 
avadhi, 120, 152. 
avadhi^aSna, 193. 
avamarStra, 143. 
avamddarika, 175. 
avirati, 184 n 3. 
avihimsita, 353 n 7. 
ash/apada, chess? 303 n 1. 
asamkhakala, 209 n 2. 
asamkhyeya, 200 ff. 
asuratvabhavana, 230, 231. 
astikaya, 153 n 2, 155 n 4, 157 n 2. 
asmakam (so pronounced in Ma- 

gadha), 425 n 2. 
assakanai (ajvakarna), 317 n 4. 
ahSga^a = yathakr/ta, 307 n 1. 

akamaga, 264 n 1. 

akaja, 153 n 3. 

a^amla, 230. 

i*arya, 179, n 4. 

jlM&idya, 133 n. 

a^-tvika, 132 n. 

a^«a, 154. 

a»aV£iya, 48 n 1. 

adina, 59 n 1, 248 n 2. 

adana-samiti, 129. 

adhakarmika, 131 n 7. 

aprikkba.n%., 142. 

Sbhinib6dhika, 152, 193. 

Sbhiyfigikabhavana, 230, 231. 

aya, a plant, 391. 

ayatamgatvapratyagata, 177, nf 

ayama, 230 n 1. 

ayamaga, 72 n 2. 

ayushka, 165, n 2, 194, 195. 

ayuAkarman, 192. 

Jrambha, 135 n 7. 

irussa = arushy.i, 283 n 1. 

aroppa = arOpa, 415 n 2. 

3rjava, 160, (169). 

alambana, 167 n 2. 

ilisanda, a plant, 374. 

Sluya (lluka), 216, n 12. 

al6*ana, 158, (162). 

avaraniya, 195. 

ava/yika, 142. 

ajatana, 184. 

ibalika, a kind of snake, 394. 



ajrama, 39. 

asupanna = ajupra^-tfa, 279 n 2, 288 

n 2. 
asurakivvisiya, 246 n 2. 
asuriya = asfirya, 430 n 1. 
israva, 81, 99, 194, &c. 
ablrapratyakhyana, 160, (167). 

ikka/a, a reed, 357. 
ingala, 134 n. 
inginimara/za, 176 n 1. 
Mbhb&n, 142. 
itthi, 9. 

itthi v6ya, 162 n 4. 
it vara. 175. 
indagaiya, 220. 
iriyavahiya, 364 n 2. 

tryRpathika, 364 n 2. 
lrya-samiti, 129. 

ukkala, 220. 

ukkasa = mana, 248 n 3. 

ukklsa = mana, 257 n 4. 

ubfara-samiti, 130. 

u«a, 295 n t. 

utkalika, 218 n 1. 

utku&iana, 373 n 2. 

uttaraguna, 143, 144. 

utpalakush/a, 276. 

utpadana, 353 n 4. 

utsarpiwi, 17 n, 42 n 2, 200. 

udaga, an aquatic plant ? 391. 

udgama, 353 n 4. 

uddish/a, 383 n 3. 

udbhinna, 132 n. 

unmbra, 132 n. 

unmurita, 133 n. 

upad&a, 154. 

upadhipratyakhyina, 160, (167). 

upabhoga, 194 n 3. 

upama, 19 n 2. 

upayukta, 1 30 n 3. 

upayGga, 153 n 6. 

upuanta, 356 n 1. 

upajtntamoha, 155 n 1. 

upasampada, 142. 

upldhyaya, 179 n 4. 

ull6va, 204 n 1. 

uvasampanna, 421 n 1. 

uvvehaliya, a plant, 391. 

usina, 9. 

usira, a perfume, 276. 

usu = isbu, 283 n 2. 

ussayana = mana, 302 n 5. 

uhimgaliyi, 221. 
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rigvi, 178 n 2. 
r/shi, 244. 

£katva, 154 n 1. 

ekSgramanaAsanniveVana, 159, (166). 

ekendriya, 42 n 1. 

Sgatta, 208, 213 n 1. 

ggayata = ekakin, 286 n 2. 

eUmiiiba, a plant, 374. 

Sshana, 27 n 1, 129, 131 n 3, 178, 

353 n 4. 
feava, a plant, 391. 
Ssiya, 301 n 2. 

airyapathika, 172 115, 298 n 3, 364 
n 2. 

6€ = SkaA, 275 n 3. 

6m, 1 40. 

dgidba, 135 n 2. 

dgahana, 211 n 1. 

6gha, 134 n 2. 

dmHaa = apamana, 247 n 1. 

aughika, 134 n 1. 
auddesika, 131 n 7. 
aupagrahika, 134 n 1. 

kahkana, 221. 

kaMAabhaniya, a plant, 391. 
katt£ahara (kash/£ahlra), 220. 
ka/£ina, a plant, 357. 
kanaka, tier, 288 n 3. 
kanha, 217 (kr/'shnakanda, n 1). 
kandarpabhavanS, 230, 231. 
kandu, a plant, 391. 
kapittha, 198. 
kamar, 96 n 2. 
kanwagiwa, 156 n 7. 
karanagunasredh?, 163 n 1. 
karanasatya, 160, (169). 
karnapi//6a, 381 n 2. 
karmapatha, 83 n 2. 
karvafa, 176 n 7. 
kalankalibhiva, 387 n 2. 
kalama, a plant, 374. 
kalambuya = kadamba, 391. 
kalpa, 16, 164. 
kalpasthita, 157 n 3. 
kashayapratyakhyana, 160, (167). 
kasgruya = kajeru, 391. 
kafl = kapota, 197 n 4. 
kakint, jewels, 366 n 4. 
klkin?, a small coin, 28. 
ka%ika, 72 n 3. 
kamaduh, 104. 



kiya, a plant, 391. 

kayakleja, 175. 

k^yaguptatl, 160, (170). 

kayagupti, 130. 

kayasamadharana, 160, (170). 

kayiki, scil. kriya, 181 n 5. 

karshapana, (28), 105. 

kalapratikramana, 145, 147, 148. 

kalasya pratyupekshana, 159, (164). 

kasha, 197. 

kasavaga = napita, 276 n 6. 

kimpaka, 187. 

kiriyafMne, 355 n 2. 

kilvishabhavana, 230, 231. 

kukku</a, 221. 

kuMaphanaka, 116 n 1. 

kuM&aka, a plant, 357. 

ktu/ambaya, 216 n 1 6. 

kiWuvvaya, 215. 

kunda-flowers, 197. 

kumara, 96 n 2. 

kula, 179 n 4. 

kulattha, a plant, 374. 

kulala, 68 n 1. 

kulalaya, kula/a, miigara, 417 n 4. 

kora, a grass, 357. 

kuhana, a plant, 391. 

kuhana, 2 1 6 n 8. 

kuhana, 96 n t. 

kuheVavkyS, 105 n 5. 

kflra, 391, 39»- 

kgtana, 262 n 3. 

keyakandali, 215. 

ko«a=ku/ayitvI, 285 n 4. 

kotthala, 92. 

k6drava, a kind of grain, 359. 

k61asunaya, 94 n 3. 

kriya, 154, 181 n 5. 

krfta, 132 n. 

kr6dhapin</a, 133 n. 

krfidhavij-aya, 161, (171)- 

kr6ja, 212. 

kshapakajreni, 45 n 2. 

kshamapana, 159, (164). 

kshSnti, 160, (169). 

kshmamoha, 155 n 1. 

khaladlna, 369 n 1. 
khalu/aka, 150 n 1. 
khuruduga, 395 n 7. 
khe7a, 176 n 6. 
khfira, an animal, 395. 

gaM6a, (324). 

ga»a, 149, n 1, 179 n 4. 

gaaipWage, 345. 
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ga»/£iyasatta, 195 n 1. 
gandhana, 118 n 3. 
gandhahastin, 113 n 2. 
galigaddaha, 150 n 1. 
gaveshana, 131 n 4. 
ganamganika, 79 n 1. 
gathashSiajaka, 235 n 1. 
girava, 98 n 1, 181 n 1. 
glhl, 333 n 1. 
gilli, a swing, 373 n 3. 
guAAba., 216 n 1. 
gufiguka., 216 n 5. 
guna, 153 n 1. 
gunavrata, 383. 
gunasthana, 155 n 1, 172 n 4. 
guptata, vide man8°, vig", k3ya°. 
gupti, 52, 98, 107, «9> '35, &c. 



gurusidharmikamrrfishana, 158, 

(162). 
gQAAbaka, 145 n 3. 
g6tra, 193, 194, 195, 305, 322; 

=church, 321, 327,423. 
gdmfitrika, 177, n 4. 
grahanaishani, 131 n 5, 133 n. 
gr^makan/aka, 380 n 2. 
glSna, 179 n 4. 

ghana (a wind), 218. 
gharakdilla— gr/hak6kila, 395. 
ghatin, 163 n 3. 
ghranendriyanigraha, 161, (171). 

£akkhu, 193 n 2. * 

iakra, 41. 

>takravartin, 85 n 1. 
takshurindriyanigraha, 161, (171). 
^akshurdarjana, 172 n 3. 
laturindriya, 43. 
*aturvi»watistava, 159, (163). 
bandana, 214, 219. 
^andalaka, a copper vessel, 277 n 4. 
ytaranakaranaparavid, 355 n 1. 
jfciriyjl, 9. 

iarmaiataka, 224 n 1. 
/fauppaiya, an animal, 395. 
Huppaya, 103 n 1. 
itaritrasampannati, 160, (171). 
iikitsa, 133 n. 
AuyiL, 28 n 2. 
*tirnay6ga, 133 n. 
A%i%, 36 n 2. 
iaitya, 36 n 2, 100 n 3. 
-fcrityakarman, 242 n 3. 

>i>attaga, a plant, 391. , ,, _, . T . 

jhbadmastha, 155 n 1, 157. thihfiya, 216. 



Mandana, 142. 
^anna =may3, 257 n 2. 
tbardita, 133 n. 
iHmafo, 150 n 4. 
*Aed6pasthapana, 157. 
Abbyz, 341. 

£agatf£abhis?, 320 n 2. 
£amaiya=yamakiya, 329. 
j-amaiya, 249 n 1. 
gammayam, 332. 
.galakanta, 214. 
^■alaiari, 221. 
galatta. — kr6dha, 248 n 4. 
.jalla, 9. 

gkyani, 9, 130 n 2. 
^aMaga, 219. 
^ivai, 215. 

jihvSndriyanigraha, 161, (171). 
^Jva, 154, 164 n 5, 207 n 3. 
^8ha, an animal, 395. 
£-0!nasampannata, 160, (170). 
£#anavarafliya, 192. 

< fj6a%M=ka!aha, 349 n 3. 
^Aa%Ai=may3, 321 n 1. 

(ttaftka, 95 n 2, 224, 324. 

tagara-powder, 276. 

tanaphlsa, 9. 

tanahara (tr/'nahara), 220. 

tathakara, 142. 

tantavagaiya, 221. 

tantyga, 13 n 2. 

tapas, 159, (166). 

tapasvin, 179 n 4. 

tammfiyatta, tam6mQkatva, 363 n 3. 

talapute (a poison), 77. 

talau</a, 77 n 1. 

tmtt\gg% 235 n 3. 

tippami, 346 n 1. 

tirikkha, 221 n 4. 

tumbaka, 197. 

tula, 386 n 2. 

tuhaga, 217. 

tflryl, 371. 

tr/shni, 185 n 3. 

trlyastriwja, 88 n 2. 

trika/uka, 198. 

tnndriya, 43. 

than</illa=kr8dha, 302 n 4. 
thilli, 373 n 4. 
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dawsamasaya, 9. 
Aands., 181 n 1. 
daWasamadana, 356 11 3. 
darjanasampannata, 160, (171). 
dananavaraniya, 192. 
davie=dravya, 333 n 2. 
dayaka, 133 n. 
diga^Aa, 9. 
duga, 220. 
duttara, 186 n 1. 
durOvasambhava, 395 n 6. 
duhamduha, 254 n 3. 
dfltakarman, 132 n. 
devauttS, 244 n 3. 
d&mvakajika, 431 n 1. 
dehati=pajyati, 240 n 3. 
&o%\\Hkti\, 25 n 4. 
dSli, 221. 
d8sa, 56 n 2. 
dravya, 153 n 1. 
drdnamukha, 176 n 8. 
dvtndriya, 42. 

dharma, 153, 154, 207, &c. 
dharmakatha, 159, (166). 
dharma jraddh a, 158, (162). 
dhatr'karman, 132 n. 
dhinkana, 221. 
dhuya, 257 n 6. 
dhfima, 134 n. 
dhruva, 32 n. 

nakshatra, 144. 

nagara, 176 n 3. 

nandavatta, 221. 

nandyavarta, 221 11 2. 

napuffjsakaveda, 162 n 4. 

naya, 155. 

nayuta, 29, n 1. 

nayutanga, 29 n 1. 

naman, 193, 194, 195. 

naya=£-#3ta, a simile, 338 n 1. 

ni8ga«Ai, 2, n 2, 4 n 2. 

nikshipta, 133 n. 

nigama, 176 n 4. 

nigraha, vide /rfltrgndriya", iakshur- 

indriya ,ghran£ndriya°,£ihvend- 

nya* 1 , spatvangndriya". 
nidana, 60 n 3, 162 11 3. 
nidra, 193 n 2. 
nidranidra, 193 n 2. 
ninda, 158, (163). 
nimitta, 132 n. 
niyaga«£i, 4 n 2. 
niyagapa/ivanna, 386 n 1. 
niyuta, 29 n 1. 



nir^ari, 14 n 1. 

nirvgda, 158, (161). 

nivvehaliya, a plant, 391. 

nishpava, a plant, 374. 

nisarga, 154. 

nisthiysl, 9. 

nissae = nijrayS, 350 n 1. 

niya, 221. 

nflma = prai^Aanna, 265 n 1. 

nQma=maya, 241 n 3, 248 n 5. 

naishedhiki, 142. 

nd-kasbiya, 172 n 1, 190 n 1. 

pailaiya, an animal, 395. 
pakshapWa, 4 n 1. 
pagasa=kr6dha, 257 n 5. 
pa/Maka, 357 n 4. 
pa^*aySti=pratyay5ti, 361 n 4. 
pa,g$-ava, 153 n 1, 178 n 1. 
patftakujila, 80 n 2. 
pa«£ajikha=kumara, 294 n 1. 
pa«iendriya, 43. 
pa/upa/aha, 371. 
pa//ana, 176 n 9. 
jwikamittu kalassa, 148 n 4. 
padilehh, 79 n 1. 
panaga, an aquatic plant, 391. 
patangavithika, 177, n 4. 
pattahara (patrahara), 220. 
pada, 143, n 2. 
padakambala, 78 n 1. 
panaka, 217. 
panna, 9. ' 
pappaka, a plant, 357. 
para, a grass, 357. 
paraka, a plant, 359. 
parakai/a, 6 n 2, 204 n 2. 
paramadharmika, 182 n 5. 
paravartanl, 159, (165). 
parSvr/tti, 132 n. 
paritSpanikt, scil. kriyl, 181 n 5. 
paripr;M&an3, 159, (165). 
paribh6gaisha»a, 131 n 6, 134 n. 
parihiravuuddhika, 157. 
paribarika, 157 n 3. 
parisaha, 9, 183 n 2. 
paryastika, 3 n 2. 
paryaya, 153 n 1. 
paryayadharma, 109. 
parvaga, 2 1 6 n 7. 
paliu&taga, 199 n 3. 
paliu^ana=maya, 302 n 2. 
palimantha, 302 n 6. 
palimokkha, 317 n 3. 
paliyantam, 251 n 1. 
paliylga=paripaka, 393. 
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palyfipama, 84 n 1, 200 ff. 

pallt, 176 n 5. 

pallQya, 219. 

palhatthiya, 3 n 2. 

paramsa=idbha, 257 n 3. 

paulla, slippers, 277 n 6. 

pakajasan?=indra£ala, 366 n 6. 

patala=samudra, 264 n 2. 

padapdpagamana, 176 n 1. 

papa, 154. 

pasattha = parj vastha, 24on2,27oni. 

pinga, 270. 

pitt,6ima»»si, 362 n 1. 

pinnagapiWi, 414 n 3. 

pivasa, 9. 

pihita, 133 n. 

p?<A&asappt=pifi&asarpin, 269 n 2. 

pukkhalatthibhaga, 392. 

piu&dsiya, 293 n 2, 318 n 2. 

punnakhandha, pu»yaskandba,4 15m. 

punya, 154. 

purana purabhedant, 102 n 2, 451. 

pulaka, 214. 

puwasamthuya, 7 n 2. 

puhutta, 208 n 5, 213 n 1, 223 n 3. 

pGtika, 132 n. 

pfltikarman, 312 n t. 

pflyana, 270 n 4. 

pflyanasag, 330 n 2. 

pflrva, 16 n 1, 29 n 1. 

pflrvanga, 29 n 1. 

prjthaktva, 154 n 1. 

p&a, 177, n 4. 

pokibam, 102 n 1. 

pottiya, 221. 

pottham, 102 n 1. 

p6ya^arau=p6ta^-arayu, 302 n 1. 

polla (pulla), 105 n 2. 

prakfrea, 155. 

praiala, 193 n 2. 

praialapraiala, 193 n 2. 

pranita, 178 n 3. 

pratipr/M&ana, 142. 

pratirtipata, 160, (168). 

pratyakhyana, 159,(164), 194m, 383. 

pratyakhyana, vide sambh6ga°, 
upadhi", ahara°, kashaya", y6ga% 
jarira*, sahaya", bhakta", sad- 
bhava . 

prade\ia, 194 n 4. 

pradcjagra, 194 n 4. 

pramana, 155. 

pravra^-ya, 204. 

prana, 164 n 5. 

pranatipatiki kriya, 181 n 5. 

pradu^karana, 132 n. 



pradveshikt, scil. kriya, 181 n 5. 
prabhr/tika, 132 n. 
pramitya, 132 n. 
priya^iitta, 179. 
prilyajiittakarana, 159, (164). 
pr§madvSshamithyidauanavi^aya, 
161,(172). 

phalagavataHAi, 297 n 1. 
phasuya, 6 n 1. 
phittai, 103 n 2. 

badara, (34). 

bandha, 154. 

bahira, 155 n 2. 

bf^a, 154. 

bfcSdaka, 267 n 3, 31 3 n 5. 

buddba, 2 n 1, 3 n t, 5 n 2, 7 n 2, 

45, 45 n 3 and 5, 84 n 3. 
bfihag, 45 n 2. 
b6dhi, 34. 

brahmagupti, 182 n 2. 
brahman = moksha, 413. 

bhaktapratyakhyana, 160, (168), 

176 n 1. 
bbadantanam, 101 n 1. 
bhante, 338 n 2. 
bhayana=16bha, 302 n 3. 
bhayantarS, 380 n 3. 
bhavana, 69, 183 n 4. 
bhavasatya, 160, (169). 
bhasha-samiti, 129. 
bhiksha^arya, 175. 
bhikshudharma, 182 n 3. 
bhiiyamfl&ika, 214. 
bhflta, 164 n 5. 
bh6ga, 194 n 3. 

manghu, 34. 

maggbattha = lobha, 248 n 6. 
ma/amba, 176 n 10. 
mananana, 152 n 2. 
mant/alika, 218 n 2. 
madasthana, 361 n 1. 
mati, 152 n 1. 
mana£paryaya. 152, 193. 
manaAsamadharana, 160, (170). 
man6-guptata, 160, (169). 
man8-gupti, 130. 
mantrad6sha, 133 n. 
maranakala, 175. 
masaragalla, 214. 
masGra, a plant, 374. 
mahapali, 84, n 1. 

mliHAana = matrjsthlna (or maya- 
sthana ?), 304 n 4. 
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maivahaya (matrivahaka), 219. 
manapiWa, 133 n. 
manavjgaya, 161, (171). 
mayavi^aya, 161, (171). 
mardava, 160, (169). 
malahWta, 133 n. 
malflga (malQka), 220. 
masha, 34, 374. 
mShana, 252 n 1. 
migg-ati = miyatS, 292 n 2. 
mithyakara, 142. 
milakkhu, mle&iba, 414 n 3, 4. 
mukti, 160, (169). 
mu%a grass, 340. 
mudga, a plant, 374. 
muni, 140. 
musundM, 217. 
mfilakarman, 133 n. 
mfllaya, mfilaka, 215 n 15. 
mr/gaiakra, 366 n 7. 
moksha, a tree, 357. 
m6habhavana, 230, 232. 
maireyaka, 198. 
maunapada, 253 n 2. 
mrakshita, 133 n. 

yama, 136. 
Ya-na, 318. 
yamaka, 329. 
yamakiya, 249 n 1. 
y8ga, 163 n 2, 184. 
y6gapWa, 133 n. 
y8gapratyakhyana, 160, (167). 
ydgasatya, 160 (169). 

ntg-fiharana, 78 n 1. 
rati, 190 n 1. 
rasaparityaga, 175. 
ralaka, a plant, 359. 
rish/aka, 197. 
rfiga, 9. 
roggba, 95 n 1. 
r6hmi, a fruit, 197. 

lakshana, forespelling, 366. 

lagan^asainfi, 379 n 2. 

lavavasanki, 316 n 2. 

ll//£a, nni, 306 n 3. 

lipta, 133 n. 

leVya, 56 n r, 181, 196 ff. 

lflha = rOksha, samyama, 261 n 4. 

16ka, 207 f. 

16dhra-powder, 276. 

16bhapiWa, 133 n. 

16bhavi^aya, 161, (172). 

[45] 



18hinih0ya, 216. 
16hitaksha, 214. 

vakkasa-pulaga, 34. 

va&^akanda, 217 (vagrakanda, n 2). 

vanaspati, 217. 

vandana, 159, (163). 

vapanika, 133 n. 

vartana, 153 n 5. 

vardhamana griha, 38 n 1. 

valaya, 216 n 6. 

vaha, 9. 

viksamadhirana, 160, (170). 

vigguptata, 160 (170). 

vaggupti, 1 30. 

v&fani, 159, (165). 

vasaniya, a plant, 391. 

vasUandanakappa, 99 n 1. 

vasimuha ("mukha), 219. 

viukkasa = mana, 241 n 2. 

vidsagga, viusagga, viussagga, 179 n 1. 

vikattha, 181 n 2. 

vikaha, 131 n 2. 

vigada, 10 n 3. 

vUitta, 221. 

vtfittapattaya, 221. 

viiitrajayanasanasevana, 159, (r66). 

vfcaya, vide mSna", miya", kr3.1ha , 

15bha°, preW. 
vigga (vidvin), 84 n 2. 
vidyapin^a, 133 n. 
vinaya, 179. 
vinivartana, 159, (167). 
vinnavaua = striyaA, 258 n 1. 
vipratipanna, 367 n a. 
vibhanga, 356 n 2. 
vibhag-yavada = syadvada, 327 n 3. 
viramana, 383. 
virati, 383 n 3. 
viral?, 221. 
vilambaga, 293 n 2. 
visannesi, 275 n 1. 
vistara, 154. 

vissambhara, an animal, 395. 
v!»a, 371. 

vitaragata, 160, (169). 
virasana, 178. 
virya, 301 n 2. 
vusimad, 22 n 1. 
vettii, j 5 1 n 3. 

v§daniya, 168 n 3, 192, 193, 195. 
vedika, 145 n 5. 

veyaliya, 249 n 1 ; "magga, 253 n 1. 
vlra = vaira, karmabandha, 408 n 2. 
verattiya, 144. 
vesaliya, 244 n 2. 
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vSsiya, 301 n 2. 
vainayika, 83 n 2. 
vaiyavr/tya, 160, 179, 181 n 7. 
vaishika, 353 n 8. 
vya%ana, forespelting, 366. 
vyavadana, 159, (166). 
vyutsarga, 179. 

jankita, 133 n. 

■tattkhanaka, 219. 

jataghni, 37. 

jabala, 183 n 1. 

jambGkavartta, 177, n 4. 

jalya, 181 n 1. 

jastraparinamita, 353 n 6. 

jastratita, 353 n 5. 

jirisha, 198. 

rflavrata, 383. 

jukladhyana, 173 n 1, 205 n 1. 

.raiksha, 179 n 4. 

jaileji, 161, 171 n 2, 172. 

jravaka, 108. 

jrata, 120, 152, 193. 

jrutasyaradhana, 159, (166). 

jr6ti endriyanigraha, 161, (171). 

samyama, 159, (166).* 

samy6g-ana, 134 n. 

samrambha, 135 n 5. 

samlinata, 175. 

sa»jvara, 55, 73, n 2, 154. 

samvartaka, 218. 

sarovega, 158,(161). 

samstavapWa, 133 n. 

samhrita, 133 n. 

sakklrapurakkara, 9. 

saftkaliya = jWftkhala, 329 n 1. 

samkalpavikalpana, 191 n 1. 

samkshepa, 154. 

samkhigga, 43 n 1. 

samkhygya, 43 n 1. 

sahgha, 179 n 4. 

sa&Aha, a plant, 391. 

samgftS, 181 n 3. 

sa»jfvalatia, 194 n 1. 

sat/ia, 29 n 3. 

sattva, 164 n 5. 

satya, vide bhava", karana", yoga . 

sadavart, 220. 

sadbhavapratyakhyana, 160, (168). 

samtati/n pappa, 208 n 3. 

sandhipattS, 331 n 1. 

sannivfeja, 177 n 2. 

saparikarma, 176 n 1. 

sapehae, 25. 

samaya, 200, n 3, 235 n 2. 



samara, 5 n 1. 

samavaya, 343 n 1. 

samara, 177 n 3. 

samadharana, vide man8°, vik°, 

kaya*. 
samadhi, 185 n 1. 
samldhiy8ga, 34 n 2. 
samarambha, 135 n6. 
samahi, 266 n 3, 306111, 313 n 4, 

324 n 2, 328 n 1, 384 n 1, 417 

n 1. 
samita, 33. 
samiti, 52, 98, 129. 
samila, 94 n 4. 
samudaniya, 80 n 1. 
samudanika, 354 n 1. 
samQsiya, 284 n 3. 
samdsaraaa = samavasarana, 31502, 

386 n 3. 
sampannata, vide gHzna.', darjana", 

-faritra". 
samparaya, 157. 
sambadha, 176 n 11. 
sambh6ga, 167 n 1. 
satnbhdgapratyakhyana, 159, (167). 
sammatta, 9. 

'sammGrvhbima, 223 n 1, 388 n 1. 
saydgin, 172 114. 
sarirapratySkhyina, 160, (167). 
sarpa/M&attra, 216 n 8. 
sarvagiwasampdrnata, 160, (169). 
salila, 68 n 1. 

sawappaga = ldbha, 241 n 1. 
sawavanti, 336 n 1. 
sassirili, 215. 
sahasamuiya, 154 n 2. 
sahasambuddha, 3502. 
sahaya-pratyakhyana, 160, (168). 
sahiS, 251 n 4. 
sagardpami, 84 n 1. 
sadharmika, 179 n 4. 
samaiiri, 142. 
samayika, 157, 159, (163). 
samudayika, 134 n 1. 
samparayika, 298 n 3, 353 n 1, 364 

n 1. 
sasaka, 213. 
sahaya, 221. 
singirWt, 221. 
siddhi, 246 n 1. 
sirili, 215. 
siya, 9. 

siyasandimaniya, a palankin, 373 n 5. 
sihakanni, 217. 
suuttara, 1 86 n 2. 
sukhitata, 159,(166). 
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surfisiya, sugbdslya, 257 n 6. 

subhagasdniya, a plant, 392. 

surathalaya, 369 n 1. 

sfikshma, 157. 

sGtra, 154. 

sflrana(ya), 217. 

sfiryakinta, 214. 

se^i, 9- 

sevala, an aquatic plant, 39 1 . 

s&biya, 2J9 n 3. 

somangala, 219. 

s6variya = saukarika, 367 n 3. 

sauvira, 72 n 3. 

stavastutimangala, 159, (164). 



striveda, 162 n 4, 274. 
sthavira, 73, 149, 179 n4. 
sthapanakarmika, 132 n. 
snitaka, 140, 417 n 3. 
sparsanendriyanigraha, 161, (171). 
smWti = mati, 152 n 1. 
svldhy^ya, 159, (165). 

hamsa, a washerman, 278,11 2. 

hamsagarbha, 214. 

haritakaya, 216 n 10. 

harili, 215. 

hastipippal?, 198. 

hdli, a word of abuse, 305 n 1. 



CORRECTION. 

Page 102, verse 18, the phrase purana purabheda»i has been wrongly 
translated : ' which is among towns what Indra is (among the gods) ; ' 
it simply means: 'an old town.' For purabhgdani is the Prakrit 
equivalent of the Sanskrit and Pali word pufabhedanam, town. 
Cancel note 2. 
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Sacred Books of the East 

TRANSLATED BY 

VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS 

AND EDITED BY 

F. MAX MULLER. 

»% This Series is published with the sanction and co-operation of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. 

KBPOBT prsssntsd to tn« AOADBXIB BBS IVSOBIFTXOVS, Btajr 11, 
1883, bj K. BBHBST BEVJJT. 
'M. Renan presents trois nonveanx une seconde, dont 1'inteYSt historique et 
volnmes de la grande collection des religienx ne sera pas moindre. M. Max 
"Livres sacres de l'Orient" (Sacred Miiller a sn se procurer la collaboration 
Books of the East), qne dirige a Oxford, des savans les pins eminens d'Europe et 
avec one si vaste tradition et nne critique d'Asie. L'Universiti d'Oxford, one cette 
si sflre, le savant associe de l'Acade'mie grande publication honore an pins hant 
des Inscriptions, M. Max Miiller. ... La degrl, doit tenir a continuer dans les plus 
premiere serie de ce bean recueil, com- larges proportions nne ceuvre anssi philo- 
posee de 24 volumes, est presque achevee. sophiquement con9ue que savamment 
M. Max Miiller se propose d'en pnblier executee.' 

BXTBAOT from th« QUABTBXX.Y BBV1BW. 

' We rejoice to notice that a second great edition of the Rig-Veda, can corn- 
series of these translations has been an- pare in importance or in usefulness with 
nounced and has actually begun to appear, this English translation of the Sacred 
The stones, at least, out of which a stately Books of the East, which has been devised 
edifice may hereafter arise, are here being by his foresight, successfully brought so 
brought together. Prof. Max Miiller has far by his persuasive and organising 
deserved well of scientific history. Not power, and will, we trust, by the assist- 
a few minds owe to his enticing words ance of the distinguished scholars he has 
their first attraction to this branch of gathered round- him, be carried in due 
study. But no work of his, not even the time to a happy completion.' 

Professor B. SCABBY, Inaugural Lftctur* In ths University of Freiburg', 1887. 
'Die allgemeine vergleichende Reli- internationalen Orientalistencongress in 
gionswissenschaft datirt von jenem gross- London der Grundstein gelegt worden 
artigen, in seiner Art einzig dastehenden war, die Ubersetzung der heiligen Bucher 
Unternehmen, zu welchem auf Anregung des Ostens ' (the Sacred Boohs of the 
Max Miillers im Jahre 1874 auf dem East). 

Tna Hon. AIiBBBT 8. O. OABBIVO, ' Words on Existing- Religions.' 
' The recent publication of the " Sacred a great event in the annals of theological 
Books of the East" in English is sorely literature.' 

©xforfc 

AT THE CLARENDON PRESS 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, B.C. 
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SACRED BOOR'S OF THE EAST: 



FIRST SERIES. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. 

Translated by F. Max MtitLER. Part I. The ^Mndogya- 
upanishad, The TalavakSra-upanishad, The Aitareya-£ra»yaka, 
The Kaushftaki-br£hma«a-upanishad, and The Va^asaneyi- 
samhiti-upanishad. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Upanishads contain the philosophy of the Veda. They have 
become the foundation of the later Veddnta doctrines, and indirectly 
of Buddhism. Schopenhauer, speaking of the Upanishads, says : 
'In the whole world there is no study so beneficial and so elevating 
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might have become the religion of Europe, It forms to the present 
day the sacred book of the Parsis, the so-called fire-worshippers. 
Two more volumes will complete the translation of all that is left us 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In preparing this volume, which contains the greater 
part of the Agni hymns of the Rig-veda, namely, those of 
the MaWalas I-V, the translator enjoyed the high ad- 
vantage of Professor Max M tiller's assistance, in the way 
stated in the Introduction to the first volume of Vedic 
Hymns, Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxxii, p. xxvii. 



H. O. 



Kiel: 

November, 1895. 
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VEDIC HYMN 




MA7VX>ALA I, HYM1 
ASHJAKA I, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA^T=ST 

i 1 . I magnify 2 Agni, the Purohita, the divine 
ministrant of the sacrifice, the Hotrt priest, the 
greatest bestower of treasures. 

2. Agni, worthy to be magnified by the ancient 
^?/shis and by the present ones — may he conduct 
the gods hither. 

3. May one obtain through Agni wealth and wel- 
fare day by day, which may bring glory and high 
bliss of valiant offspring. 

4. Agni, whatever sacrifice and worship 1 thou 
encompassest on every side, that indeed goes to 
the gods. 

5. May Agni the thoughtful Hotrt, he who is 
true and most splendidly renowned, may the god 
come hither with the gods. 

6. Whatever good thou wilt do to thy worshipper, 
O Agni, that (work) verily is thine, O Angiras. 

7. Thee, O Agni, we approach day by day, O 
(god) who shinest in the darkness x ; with our prayer, 
bringing adoration to thee — 

8. Who art the king of all worship, the guardian of 
j&'ta, the shining one, increasing in thy own house. 

9. Thus, O Agni, be easy of access to us, as a 
father is to his son. Stay with us for our happiness. 

[*1 , B 
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NOTES. 

The hymn is ascribed to Madhu££^andas Vai-rvamitra, 
and may possibly belong to an author of the Vijvamitra 
family. See my Prolegomena, p. 261. Metre, Gayatrl. 
The hymn has been translated and commented upon by 
M. M., Physical Religion, pp. 170-173. 

Verse 1 = TS. IV, 3, 13, 3 ; MS. IV, 10, 5. Verse 3 = 
TS. Ill, 1, 11. 1 ; IV, 3, 13, 5 ; MS. IV, 10, 4 (IV, 14, 16). 
Verse 4 = TS. IV, i, 11, 1 ; MS. IV, 10, 3. Verse 7 = SV. 
I, 14. Verses 7-9 = VS. Ill, 22-24 ; TS. I, 5,6,2; MS. 

I. 5, 3. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. This verse being the first verse of the Rig-veda as 
we now possess it, seems already to have occupied the same 
position in the time of the author of the hymns X, ao-26. 
For, after a short benediction, the opening words of this 
collection of hymns are also agnfm 1/e, ' I magnify Agni.' 
Comp. my Prolegomena, p. 231. 

Note 2. The verb which I translate by ' magnify ' — being 
well aware that it is impossible to do full justice to its 
meaning by such a translation — is id. There seems to me 
no doubt that this verb is etymologically connected with 
the substantives fsh, 'food,' id, idk, fra (not with the root yag- 
of which Brugmann, Indogermanische Forschungen I, 171, 
thinks). We need not ask here whether the connection 
between id and feh is effected by a ' Wurzeldeterminativ ' 
(root-determinative) d — in this case we should have here id 
for izhd, comp. nWa for nizhda, pid for pizhd, &c. ; see 
Brugmann's Grundriss, vol. i, § 591 — or whether id is a 
reduplicated present of id (of the type described by Brug- 
mann, Grundriss, vol. ii, p. 854 ; comp. frte, &c). The 
original meaning of ide at all events seems to be ' I give 
sap or nourishment* Now in the Vedic poetry and ritual, 
the idea of sap or nourishment is especially connected with 
the different products coming from the cow, milk and 
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butter. The footsteps of the goddess Idk drip with butter. 
The words ' agnim We ' seem to me, consequently, originally 
to convey the idea of celebrating Agni by pouring sacrificial 
butter into the fire. There is a number of passages in the 
Rig-veda which, in my opinion, show clear traces of this 
original meaning of the verb. Thus we read X, 53, 2. 
ya^amahai yagniy&n hdnta dev£n l/amahai ii/yan a^yena, 
' let us sacrifice (yag) to the gods to whom sacrifice is due ; 
let us magnify (id) with butter those to whom magnifying 
is due.' V, 14, 3. tam hi sisvantaJt I/ate sruiS. devam 
ghr/tajyhita agnfm havyaya v6l/mve, ' for all people magnify 
this god Agni with the butter-dripping sacrificial spoon, 
that he may carry the sacrificial food.' V, 28, 1. deva'n 
Cana havfsha ghrit&ki, ' magnifying the gods with sacrificial 
food, (the spoon) filled with butter.' Comp. also I, 84, 18 ; 
VI, 70, 4; VIII, 74, 6; X, 118, 3. Then, by a gradual 
development, we find the verb id or the noun f/enya 
connected with such instrumentals as gira' or glrbhfA, ' to 
magnify by songs,' or stdmaiA 'by praises,' nimasa 'by 
adoration,' and the like. The Rig-vedic texts, however, 
show us very clearly that even in such phrases the 
original meaning of id was not quite forgotten. For the 
word is not used indifferently of any praise offered to 
any god whatever. No god of the Vedic Pantheon is 
praised so frequently and so highly by the poets of the 
Rig-veda as Indra. Yet, with very few exceptions, the 
word id is avoided in connection with this god. The whole 
ninth Ma/fr/ala contains nothing but praises of Soma Pava- 
mana. Yet the word id occurs, in the whole of this Ma.nda.la., 
in two passages only (5, 3 ; 66, 1) of which one is contained 
in an Apri verse transferring artificially to Soma such 
qualifications as belong originally to Agni. On the other 
hand, in the invocations addressed to Agni, this verb and its 
derivatives are most frequently used. We may conclude 
that the idea of celebration, as conveyed by these words, 
had a connotation which qualified them for the employ- 
ment with regard to Agni, the god nourished by offerings 
of butter, much better than for being addressed to Indra, 
the drinker of the Soma juice, or to the god Soma himself. 

B 2 
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Last comes, I believe, the meaning of id as contained in 
a very small number of passages such as VII, 91, 2. fndra- 
vayu sustutfA vam iy&nS. marcfikam !//e suvitam ka. navyam, 
' Indra and Vayu ! Our beautiful praise, approaching you, 
asks you for mercy and for new welfare.' Here the construc- 
tion of id is such as if in English the phrase, ' men magnify 
the gods for obtaining mercy,' could be expressed in the 
words ' men magnify the gods mercy.' 

I conclude by quoting the more important recent litera- 
ture referring to id: Prof. Max Miiller's note on V, 60, 1 
(S. B. E. vol. xxxii, p. 354); Physical Religion, p. 170; 
Bezzenberger, Nachrichten von der Gottinger Gesellsch. d. 
Wissensch. 1878, p. 364; Bechtel, Bezzenberger's Beitrage, 
X, 286 ; Bartholomae, ibid. XII, 91; Arische Forschungen, 
II, 78 ; Indogermanische Forschungen, III, 28, note 1 ; 
Brugmann, Indogermanische Forschungen, I, 171 ; K. F. 
Johansson, Indogermanische Forschungen, II, 47. Comp. 
also Bartholomae, Arische Forschungen, I, 21 ; III, 52, and 
Joh. Schmidt, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXXII, 389. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. ' Worship ' is a very inadequate translation of 
adhvara, which is nearly a synonym of yagna, by the side 
of which it frequently stands. Possibly in the designation 
of the sacrifice as yagna the stress was laid on the ele- 
ment of prayer, praises, and adoration ; in the designation as 
adhvara on the actual work which was chiefly done by the 
Adhvaryu. — Prof. Max Muller writes: ' I accept the native 
explanation a-dhvara, without a flaw, perfect, whole, holy. 
Adhvara is generally anopusoperatum; hence adhvaryu, 
the operating priest.' Comp. Physical Religion, p. 171. 
Bury's derivation of adhvara from madhu (mdhu-ara, 
Bezzenberger's Beitrage, VII, 339) is much more ingenious 
than convincing. 

Verse 7. 
Note 1. I have translated doshavastar as a vocative 
which, as is rendered very probable by the accent, was 
also the opinion of the diaskeuasts of the Sawhita text. 
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The author of the sacrificial formula which is given 
in Arval. 5raut. Ill, 12, 4 and .Sankh. Grihy. V, 5, 4, 
evidently understood the word in the same way; there 
Agni is invoked as doshavastar and as pratarvastar, as 
shining in the darkness of evening and as shining in the 
morning. That this may indeed be the true meaning of 
the word is shown by Rig-veda III, 49, 4, where Indra 
is called kshapam vasta", 'the illuminator of the nights' 
(kshapa'm is gen. plur., not as Bartholomae, Bezzenberger's 
Beitrage, XV, 208, takes it, loc. sing.). The very frequent 
passages, however, in which case-forms of dosha" stand in 
opposition to words meaning ' dawn ' or ' morning ' — which 
words in most cases are derived from the root vas — strongly 
favour the opinion of Gaedicke (Der Accusativ im Veda, 
1 77, note 3) and K. F. Johansson (Bezzenberger's Beitrage, 
XIV, 163), who give to doshavastar the meaning ' in the 
darkness and in the morning.' This translation very well 
suits all Rig-veda passages in which the word occurs. If 
this opinion is accepted, doshavastar very probably ought 
to be written and accented as two independent words, 
dosha" vastar. See M. M., Physical Religion, p. 173. 
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MAA>Z?ALA I, HYMN 12. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 22-23. 

i. We choose Agni as our messenger, the all- 
possessor, as the Hotri of this sacrifice, the highly 
wise. 

2. Agni and Agni again they constantly invoked 
with their invocations, the lord of the clans, the 
bearer of oblations, the beloved of many. 

3. Agni, when born, conduct the gods hither for 
him who has strewn the Barhis (sacrificial grass) ' ; 
thou art our Hotri, worthy of being magnified 2 . 

4. Awaken them, the willing ones, when thou 
goest as messenger, O Agni. Sit down with the 
gods on the Barhis. 

5. O thou to whom Ghma oblations are poured 
out, resplendent (god), burn against the mischievous, 
O Agni, against the sorcerers. 

6. By Agni Agni is kindled (or, by fire fire is 
kindled), the sage, the master of the house, the young 
one, the bearer of oblations, whose mouth is the 
sacrificial spoon. 

7. Praise Agni the sage, whose ordinances for the 
sacrifice are true, the god who drives away sickness. 

8. Be the protector, O Agni, of a master of 
sacrificial food who worships thee, O god, as his 
messenger. 

9. Be merciful, O purifier, unto the man who is 
rich in sacrificial food, and who invites Agni to the 
feast of the gods. 

10. Thus, O Agni, resplendent purifier, conduct 
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the gods hither to us, to our sacrifice and to our 
food. 

1 1. Thus praised by us with our new Gayatra 
hymn, bring us wealth of valiant men and food. 

12. Agni with thy bright splendour be pleased, 
through all our invocations of the gods, with this 
our praise. 

NOTES. 

This hymn is ascribed to Medhatithi Ka«va. It is the 
opening hymn of a collection which extends from I, 12 to 
23 (not, as Ludwig, III, ic2, believes, from I, 2 to 17 ; see 
my Prolegomena, p. 220). That the authorship of this 
collection belongs indeed to the Kanva family, whose 
poetical compositions are found partly in the first and 
partly in the eighth Ma»*/ala, is shown by the text of 
14, 2-5, and by other evidence ; see Zeitschr. der Deutschen 
Morg. Gesellschaft, XXXVIII, 448. 

The metre is Gayatrt. It is possible, though I do not 
think it probable, that the hymn should be considered as 
consisting of Trikas. Verse 1 = SV. I, 3 ; TS. II. 5, 8, 5 ; 
V, 5, 6, 1 ; TB. Ill, 5, 2, 3 ; MS. IV, 10, 2. Verses 1-3 = 
SV. II, 140-142 ; AV. XX, 101, 1-3. Verse 2 = TS. IV, 

3, 13, 8; MS. IV, 10, 1. Verse 3 = TB. Ill, 11, 6, 2. 
Verses 6, 8, 9 = SV. II, 194-196. Verse 6 = TS. I, 

4, 46,3; "I, 5, 11, 5; V, 5, 6, 1; TB. II, 7, 12, 3; MS. 
IV, 10, 2 (3). Verse 7 = SV. I, 32. Verse 10 = VS. 
XVII, 9 ; TS. I, 3, 14. 8 ; 5. 5, 3 ; IV, 6, 1, 3 ; MS. I, 5, 1. 

Verse 3. 

Bote 1. On vr/ktibarhis, comp. RV. I, 1 16, 1 ; M. M., 
vol. xxxii, pp. 84 seq., 109 ; Geldner, P. G., Vedische 
Studien, I, 152. 

Note 2. On IdysJi, comp. the note on We I, 1, 1. 
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MAA>Z>ALA I, HYMN 13. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 24-25. 

Apr! Hymn, 
i '. Being well lighted, O Agni, bring us hither 
the gods to the man rich in sacrificial food, O Hotrt, 
purifier, and perform the sacrifice. 

2. Tanunapat 1 ! make our sacrifice rich in honey 
--and convey it to-day to the gods, O sage, that they 

may feast 

3. I invoke here at this sacrifice Narlsa*«sa \ the 
beloved one, the honey-tongued preparer of the 
sacrificial food. 

4. O magnified 1 Agni ! Conduct the gods hither 
in an easy-moving chariot. Thou art the Hotri 
instituted by Manus 2 . 

5. Strew, O thoughtful men, in due order 1 the 
sacrificial grass, the back (or surface) of which is 
sprinkled with butter, on which the appearance of 
immortality 2 (is seen). 

6. May the divine gates open, the increasers of 
Rita, which do not stick together, that to-day, that 
now the sacrifice may proceed. 

7. I invoke here at this sacrifice Night and Dawn, 
the beautifully adorned goddesses, that they may 
sit down on this our sacrificial grass. 

8. I invoke these two divine HotWs ', the sages 
with beautiful tongues. May they perform this 
sacrifice for us. 

9. 1/4 (' Nourishment'), Sarasvatt, and Mahl (' the 
great one ') \ the three comfort-giving goddesses, 
they who do not fail, shall sit down on the sacrificial 
grass. 
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10. 1 invoke hither the foremost, all-shaped Tva- 
shtri to come hither ; may he be ours alone. 

11. O tree 1 , let the sacrificial food go, O god, to 
the gods. May the giver's splendour be foremost. 

12. Offer ye the sacrifice with the word Svaha 
to Indra in the sacrificer's house. Thereto I invoke 
the gods. 

NOTES. 

The hymn is ascribed, as the whole collection to which 
it belongs, to Medhatithi Ka«va (see the note on the 
preceding hymn). Its metre is Gayatrl. Verses 1-4 = 
SV. II, 697-700. Verse 9 = RV. V, 5, 8. Verse 10 =TS. 
Ill, 1, 11, 1 ; TB. Ill, 5, 12, 1 ; MS. IV, 13, 10. 

The hymn belongs to the class of Apri hymns, which 
were classed by the ancient arrangers of the Sawhita among 
the Agni hymns. The Apri hymns, consisting of eleven 
or twelve verses, were destined for the Praya^a offerings 
of the animal sacrifice (comp. H. O., Zeitschrift dcr D. 
Morg. Gesellschaft, XLII, 243 seq.). They were addressed, 
verse by verse in regular order, partly to Agni, partly 
to different spirits or deified objects connected with the 
sacrifice, such as the sacrificial grass, the divine gates 
through which the gods had to pass on their way to the 
sacrifice, &c. The second verse was addressed by some 
of the Rishi families to Tanunapat, by some to Narlrawsa ; 
in some of the hymns we find two verses instead of one 
(so that the total number of verses becomes twelve instead 
of eleven) addressed the one to Tanunapat, the other to 
Narajawsa. Bergaigne (Recherches sur l'histoire de la 
Liturgie Vedique, p. 14) conjectures that some of thei?*shi 
families had only seven Praya^as. This opinion is based 
on the identical appearance of four verses (8-1 1) in the 
Apr! hymns of the Vuvamitras (III, 4) and of the Vasish- 
/*as (VII, 2), and on the diversity of metres used in two 
other Apri hymns, IX, 5 and II, 3. To me this conjecture, 
though very ingenious, does not seem convincing. 
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With the text of the Apri hymns should be compared 
the corresponding Praishas of the Maitravaruwa priest, i.e. 
the orders by which this priest directed the Hotrx to 
pronounce the Praya^a invocations. The text of these 
Praishas is given Taitt. Brahm. Ill, 6, 2. 

Comp. on the character and the historical and ritual 

position of the Apr! hymns, Max M tiller, Hist. Anc Sansc. 

Literature, p. 403 seq. ; Roth, Nirukta, notes, p. 121 seq. ; 

Weber, Indische Studien, X, 89 seq. ; Ludwig V, 315 seq. ; 

Hillebrandt, Das Altindische Neu- und Vollmondsopfer, 

94 seq. ; Schwab, Das Altindische Thieropfer, 90 seq. ; Ber- 

gaigne, Recherches sur l'histoire de la Liturgie Veclique, 

13 seq. 

Verse 1. 

Rote 1. Comp. Delbriick, Syntactische Forschungen, 1,97. 

Verses 2, 3. 
Note L Does Tanunapat, lit. ' son of the body,' mean, 
as Roth and Grassmann believed, 'son of his own self 
(comp. I, 1 2, 6. agnma agni'A sam idhyate, ' by Agni Agni 
is kindled '), or is the meaning ' le propre fils ' (Bergaigne, 
Rel. V^dique II, 100)? Narlsawsa, which is nearly iden- 
tical with the Avestic Nairydsanha, means 'the song of 
men,' or 'praised by men ' (Bergaigne, 1. 1. I, 305 ; M. M.'s 
note on VII, 46, 4). In III, 29, 11 it is said of Agni: 
' He is called Tanunapat as the foetus of the Asura ; 
he becomes Nar&jawzsa when he is born.' Of course an 
expression like this is by no means sufficient to prove 
that the sacrificial gods Tanunapat and Narlsawsa, as 
invoked in the Apri hymns, are nothing but forms of 
Agni. Expressions which are constantly repeated in the 
Apri verses show that the work of Tanunapat, and like- 
wise that of NadLrawsa, consisted in spreading ghrita. or 
' honey' over the sacrifice. 

Verse 4. 
Note 1. ' Magnified' is i/itaA; comp. the note on I, 1, 1. 
The third, or if both Tanunapat and Narlrawsa are in- 
voked,, the fourth verse of the Apri hymns is regularly 
addressed to Agni with this epithet 1/ita. 
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Note 2. Manurhita, ' instituted by Manus,' not ' by men.' 
See Bergaigne, Religion Vedique, I, 65 seq. 

Verse 6. 

Rote L On anushak, comp. Pischel, Vedische Studien, 
II, 125. 

Note 2. The last Pada is translated by Grassmann, ' wo 
der unsterbliche sich zeigt' (comp. Bergaigne, R.V. I, 194, 
note 1) ; by Ludwig, ' auf dem man das unsterbliche sieht.' 
To me it seems impossible to decide, so as to leave no 
doubt, whether amr/tasya is masculine or neuter. Comp. 
also Atharva-veda V, 4, 3; 28, 7 ; XIX, 39, 6-8, in which 
passages the phrase amr/tasya £aksha»am recurs. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. The two divine Hotris are mentioned in the 
Rig-veda only in the eighth (or seventh) verse of the 
Aprisuktas and besides in two passages, X, 65, 10; 66, 13, 
which do not throw any light on the nature of these sacri- 
ficial gods. They are called ^atavedasa VII, 2, 7, puro- 
hitau X, 70, 7, bhisha^a Vkg. Sawrfi. XXVIII, 7. As 
regards the duality of these divine counterparts of the 
human Hotr* priest, possibly the ' two Hotris ' should be 
understood as the Hotn and the Maitravaruwa ; the latter 
was the constant companion and assistant of the former 
in the Vedic animal sacrifice. Comp. Schwab, Altin- 
disches Thieropfer, 96, 1 14, 117, &c. ; H. O., Religion des 
Veda, 391. 

Comp. on the two divine Hotris also Bergaigne, R.V. 
I, 233 seq. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. On I/a, see H. O., Religion des Veda, pp. 72, 
326. — With regard to Mahi Bergaigne (Rel. Vedique, I, 322) 
has pronounced the opinion that ' Bharati et Mahi, qui, tantdt 
se remplacent, tantdt se juxtaposent tout en paraissant ne 
compter que pour une, se confondent aux yeux des rt'shis.' 
But Pischel (Ved. Studien, II, 84 seq.) has shown that the 
eminent French scholar was wrong, and that really Mahi 
('the great one') is independent of Bharati. Pischel's 
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own opinion that Mahi is a name of the goddess Dhishawa, 
does not seem to me to be established by sufficient 
reasons. — On the meaning of these three goddesses Prof. 
Max Muller writes : ' I should not fix on Nourishment as 
the true meaning of I/a. Originally those three goddesses 
seem to be local : I/a, the land or daughter of Manu, the 
Sarasvatt, and another river here called Mahl.' 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. To me it seems evident that the tree, or, to 
translate more literally, the lord of the forest (vanaspati) 
invoked in this Apr! verse can only be the sacrificial post 
(yupa) to which the victim was tied before it was killed. 
The yupa is called vanaspati in the Rig-veda (III, 8, i. 3. 
6. 11) as well as in the more modern Vedic texts (for inst., 
Taitt. Sawh. 1, 3, 6, 1). — In the Apr! hymn, IX, 5 (verse 10), 
the vanaspati is called sahasravaka : with this should be 
compared III, 8, 11 (addressed to the yupa): vanaspate 
jatavataaA vi roha sahasravakaA vi vayam ruhema, ' O lord 
of the forest, rise with a hundred offshoots ; may we rise 
with a thousand offshoots!' — In the Aprt hymn, X, 70 
(verse 10), the rope (r&rana) is mentioned by which the 
vanaspati should tie the victim ; comp. with this expression 
the statements of the ritual texts as to the r&rana with 
which the victim is tied to the yupa ; Schwab, Das Altin- 
dische Thieropfer, 81. Comp. also especially Taittiriya 
Brahmawa III, 6, 11, 3. — In the Apri hymns the vanaspati 
is frequently invoked to let loose the victim ; in connection 
therewith mention is made of the sacrificial butcher 
(jamitr/), see II, 3, 10; III, 4, 10; X, 110, 10, and comp. 
Vaj-. Sawhita XXI, 21 ; XXVIII, 10. The meaning of 
these expressions becomes clear at once, if we explain the 
vanaspati as the sacrificial post. When they are going to 
kill the victim, they loosen it from the post; the post, 
therefore, can be said to let it loose. Then the butcher 
(iamitr*') leads the victim away. See the materials collected 
by Schwab, Thieropfer, p. 100 seq., and comp. also H. O., 
Religion des Veda, 257. 
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MAA>Z>ALA I, HYMN 26. 

ASHTAKA I, ADHYAYA 2, VARGA 20-21. 

i. Clothe thyself with thy clothing (of light), 
O sacrificial (god), lord of all vigour; and then 
perform this worship for us. 

2. Sit down, most youthful god, as our desirable 
Hotrt, through (our prayerful) thoughts 1 , O Agni, 
with thy word 2 that goes to heaven. 

3. The father verily by sacrificing procures (bless- 
ings) for the son \ the companion for the companion, 
the elect friend for the friend. 

4. May Varu«a, Mitra, Aryaman, triumphant with 
riches (?) ', sit down on our sacrificial grass as they 
did on Manu's. 

5. O ancient Hotn, be pleased with this our 
friendship also, and hear these prayers. 

6. For whenever we sacrifice constantly 1 to this 
or to that god, in thee alone the sacrificial food is 
offered. 

7. May he be dear to us, the lord of the clan, the 
joy-giving, elect Hot*-**; may we be dear (to him), 
possessed of a good Agni (i. e. of good fire). 

8. For the gods, when possessed of a good Agni, 
have given us excellent wealth, and we think our- 
selves possessed of a good Agni. 

9. And may there be among us mutual praises 
of both the mortals, O immortal one, (and the 
immortals) '. 

10. With all Agnis (i.e. with all thy fires), O Agni, 
accept this sacrifice and this prayer, O young (son) 
of strength '. 
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NOTES. 

This hymn, as well as the whole collection to which it 
belongs, is ascribed to SunaAsepa. A^igarti (comp. 24, 12. 13). 
The metre is Gayatri. Bergaigne (Recherches sur 1'histoire 
de la Sawhita, 1 1, 7) divides this hymn into Triias, with 
one single verse added at the end. I cannot find sufficient 
evidence for this; the appearance in the Sama-veda 
(II, 967-9) of a Trika. composed of the verses 10. 6. 7 
of our hymn is rather against Bergaigne's opinion. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Manmabhi/* may possibly mean, 'with thy 
(wise) thoughts;' comp., for instance, III, 11,-8. pari vfjvani 
sudhita agneA ajyama manmabhiA, ' may we obtain every 
bliss through Agni's (wise) thoughts,' or ' may we obtain 
all the blessings of Agni for our prayers.' 

Note 2. Va£as stands for va£asa. See the passages 
collected by Lanman, Noun-Inflection, 562, and comp. 
Roth, Ueber gewisse Kurzungen des Wortendes im Veda, 5 ; 
Joh. Schmidt, Die Pluralbildungen der indogermanischen 
Neutra, 304 seq. Ludwig also takes va£as as instru- 
mental. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Agni is the father, the mortal whose sacrifice 
he performs, the son. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Can rlradas be explained as a compound of ri 
(Tiefstufe of rai, as gu is the Tiefstufe of gau) and 
*sidas, from the root fad, ' to be triumphant ' ? Prof. Auf- 
recht (Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XIV, 33 ; see also Neisser, 
Bezz. Beitr. XIX, 143) connects ri- with the Greek Ipt- 
(ipiKvbrjs &c); our hypothesis has the advantage of not 
leaving the limits of Sanskrit. — Comp. M. M.'s note on 
V, 60, 7 ; Ludwig, Ueber die neuesten Arbeiten auf dem 
Gebiete der Rig-veda-Forschung (1893), p. 7. 
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Verse 6. 
Note 1. On s&svatd. tana see Lanman, 480, 515, 518. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. The comparison of verse 8 and the expression 
ararrta martyanam in the second Pada of this verse seem 
to show that ubhayesham does not refer to two classes of 
mortals, the priests and their patrons, but to the mortals 
and the immortals. A genitive amrftanam, which would 
make this meaning quite clear, can easily be supplied. 
A Dvandva compound amr/tamartyanam, which one 
could feel tempted to conjecture, would have, in my 
opinion, too modern a character. — Prof. Max M tiller writes: 
4 1 should prefer amr/ta martyanam, not exactly as a com- 
pound, but as standing for amrttanam martyanam. This 
seems to be Ludwig's opinion too.' 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. In the translation of sahasaA yaho I follow 
Geldner, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXVIII, 195 ; Ludwig's trans- 
lation is similar. 
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MAJVZ?ALA I, HYMN 27. 
ASHTAKA I, ADHYAYA 2, VARGA 22-24. 

A. 

1. With reverence I shall worship thee who art 
long-tailed like a horse, Agni, the king of worship. 

2. May he, our son of strength \ proceeding on 
his broad way, the propitious, become bountiful 
to us. 

3. Thus protect us always, thou who hast a full 
life, from the mortal who seeks to do us harm l , 
whether near or afar. 

4. And mayest thou, O Agni, announce to the 
gods this our newest efficient Gayatra song. 

5. Let us partake of all booty that is highest 
and that is middle (i.e. that dwells in the highest 
and in the middle world) ; help us to the wealth 
that is nearest. 

6. O god with bright splendour, thou art the 
distributor. Thou instantly flowest for the liberal 
giver in the wave of the river, near at hand. 

B. 

7. The mortal, O Agni, whom thou protectest 
in battles, whom thou speedest in the races 1 , he 
will command constant nourishment : 

8. Whosoever he may be, no one will overtake 
him, O conqueror (Agni) ! His strength 2 is glorious. 

9. May he (the man), known among all tribes 3 , 
win the race with his horses ; may he with the help 
of his priests become a gainer. 
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10. O (Sarabodha 1 ! Accomplish this (task) for 
every house 2 : a beautiful song of praise for wor- 
shipful Rudra 3 . 

ii. May he, the great, the immeasurable, the 
smoke-bannered, rich in splendour, incite us to 
(pious) thoughts and to strength. 

1 2. May he hear us, like the rich lord of a clan, 
the banner of the gods, on behalf of our hymns, 
Agni with bright light. 

13. Reverence to the great ones, reverence to 
the lesser ones ! Reverence to the young, reverence 
to the old 1 ! Let us sacrifice to the gods, if we can. 
May I not, O gods, fall as a victim to the curse 
of my better*. 

NOTES. 

The hymn is ascribed to SunaAsepa. (see note on I, 26). 
The metre is Gayatri ; the last verse is Trish/ubh. 

The laws of arrangement of the Sawthita show that this 
hymn, which has thirteen verses and follows after a hymn 
of ten verses belonging to the same deity, must be divided 
into a number of minor hymns. On the question of this 
division some further light is thrown by the metre. The 
first six verses and then again the verses 10-1 a are 
composed in the trochaic form of the Gayatri metre ; of 
the verses 7-9, on the other hand, not a single Pada shows 
the characteristics of that metre. I believe, therefore, that 
the verses 1-6 form one hymn by themselves, or possibly 
two hymns of three verses each. Then follow two hymns : 
verses 7-9, 10-ia. As to verse 13, which is composed 
in a different metre, it is difficult to determine its exact 
nature. It may be a later addition : though in that case 
[4«] c 
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we shall hardly be able to explain why it was placed at 
the end of the hymns addressed to Agni, to which god it 
contains no reference whatever. Or it may form part of 
the hymn 10-12 : in that case we should have to consider 
this whole hymn, which would then violate the rules of 
arrangement, as an addition to the original collection. 

We may add that the Sama-veda gives the first twelve 
verses of this Sukta so as to form four independent hymns : 
1-3 = SV: II, 984-6 -,4-6.5 = SV. II, 847-9 ; 7-9 = SV. 
II, 765-7; 10-12 = SV. II, 1013-15. Besides, verse 1 is 
found in SV. I, 17. Verse 4 = SV. I, 28 ; TAr. IV, 11, 8. 
Verse 7 = VS. VI, 29 ; TS. I, 3, 13, 2 ; MS. I, 3, 1. Verse 
10 = SV. 1, 15. Comp. Bergaigne, Recherches sur l'histoire 
de la Sawhita, II, pp. 7-8 ; H. O., Prolegomena, 225-226. 

Verse 2. 

Note/1. It requires a stronger belief in the infallibility 
of Vedic text tradition than I possess, not to change javasd 
into sivusak. I do not think that 1, 62, 9 (sanemi sakhyam 
svapasyamanaA suniiA dadhara javasa sudims&A) furnishes 
a sufficient argument against this conjecture. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Grassmann reads aghaay6/; for the sake of the 
metre ; Prof. Max Miiller proposes SghaySA. I think that 
the missing syllable should be gained by disyllabic pro- 
nunciation of -at in martyat or rather martiat Comp. my 
Prolegomena 185 and the quotations given there in note 1. 

Verses 7-9. 

Note 1. It is not my intention to enter here into a new 
discussion on so frequently discussed a word as va^a. I have 
translated it in verses 7, 9 by ' race,' in verse 8 by ' strength.' 

Note 2. The expression used in verses 7 and 8 should 
be compared especially with VII, 40, 3. saA ft ugraA astu 
maruta/i s&A •fushmf yam mdrtyam pmhadarvaA avatha, 
uta im agnf// sarasvatt ^unanti na tasya rayaA paryet^t asti. 
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Note 3. VLrva£arsha«i, a frequent epithet of Agni, here 
refers to the mortal hero protected by Agni; comp. I, 
64, 14 (vol. xxxii, p. 108) ; X, 93, 10 (vuva£arsha«i sriv&A). 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. I think that Ludwig is right in taking Cara- 
bodha for a proper name. 

Note 2. VW-vije may possibly depend on yagnlytkya, 
so that we should have to translate : ' Administer this task : 
a beautiful song of praise to Rudra who is worshipful for 
every house.' 

Mote 3. Rudra is here a designation of Agni, as the 
next verses show. Comp. PischekGeldner, I, 56. 

Verse 13. 

Mote 1. The word cLrina, 'old,' occurring only here, is 
doubtful. In III, 1, 6 ; IV, 33, 3 ; X,39, 4, sana or sanaya 
stands in contrast with yuvan. Shall we conjecture namaA 
S. sanebhyaA ? 

Note 2. The last Pada of this verse, mi gyS.ya.sdA s&m- 
sam a* vnkshi deva/i ('May I not, gods, neglect the 
praise of the greatest,' Muir, V, 12), offers some difficulty. 
It may be doubted whether & vr/kshi belongs to k-vrig or 
to a-vrar£. 

Let us see what would be the meaning of the passage, if 
we were to decide for k-vrig. VIII, 101, 16 the cow 
speaks : devim devebhyaA pari eyushim ga'm & ma avr*kta 
martyaA dabhra£eta^, ' Me the goddess, the cow, who has 
come hither from the gods, the weak-minded mortal has 
appropriated.' Satapatha Brahmana XIV, 9, 4, 3. ya eva»* 
vidvan adhopahasaw £araty a sa striwaw sukritam vrtnkte 
»tha ya idam avidvan adhopahasaw £araty asya striyaA 
sukr*ta»* vrtngate, ' He who knowing this, &c, appro- 
priates the good works of the women. But the women 
appropriate the good works of him who without knowing 
this,' &c. In Rig-veda X, 159, 5 also we probably have 
a form of &-vrig. There we find the triumphant utterance 

C 2 
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of a wife who has gained superiority over her fellow-wives : 
a" avr*ksham anyasam v&rkak, ' I have won for myself the 
splendour of the other wives.' We may conclude from 
these passages that our Pada, if £ vrjkshi is derived from 
a-vnjjf, would mean : ' May I not draw on myself the curse 
of my better.' 

On the other hand we have a great number of passages — 
they have been collected by Ludwig, IV, 249 seq. — in 
which the verb &-vrask appears. Referring the reader for 
fuller information to Ludwig, I content myself here with 
selecting one or two of these passages. Taitt. Sawh. II, 4, 
11, 4. devatabhyo va esha a vrw^yate yo yakshya ity 
uktva na ya^ate. In translating this we should remember 
that vrask means ' to cut down ; ' a-vrar£, therefore, must 
be ' to cut down so that the object reaches a certain desti- 
nation.' I translate therefore : ' He who says, " I shall 
sacrifice," and does not sacrifice, is cut down for the deities,' 
— i. e. he is dedicated or forfeited to the deities and is thus 
destroyed (comp. a different explanation of A-wrask by 
Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, 143). In other passages 
not the dative but the locative is used for indicating the 
being to whom somebody is forfeited ; see Atharva-veda 
XII, 4, 6. 1 a. 36; XV, 1 2, 6. 10. 

A Rig-vedic passage containing a-vrar£ (with the dative) 
is X, 87, 18. S. w-M^yantam aditaye dureVaA, 'May the 
evil-doers be forfeited to Aditi.' 

Several times we find the first person aor. med. in the 
same form as in our passage, 4 vr/kshi ; see, for instance, the 
Nivid formula to the VLrve devaA, Sankhayana 5Vautasutra 
VIII, 21. In this Nivid, the text of which as given by 
Hillebrandt is not quite identical with that of Ludwig, we 
read according to Hillebrandt's edition : ma vo deva avi-rasa 
ma virasayur a vr/kshi. This ma ... a vriksh'i looks quite 
similar to our passage. The same may be said of Taittiriya 
Samhita I, 6, 6, 1. yat te tapas tasmai te mavrtkshi. 
Considering such passages it is difficult not to believe that 
it is the verb a vrax£ which we have before us in our 
verse. It must be admitted indeed that the accusative 
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samsam does not agree with the construction of the later 
Vedic passages. Can the accusative stand in the ancient 
language of the Rig-veda in the same connection in which 
we have found the dative and the locative? So that 
i-vr&s£ (in the middle or passive) with the accusative would 
mean : to be cut down in the direction towards another 
being, i. e. being forfeited to that being ? In that case the 
translation of our passage would be : ' May I not, O gods, 
fall as a victim to the praise (or rather, to the curse) of my 
better.' If this explanation of the accusative is thought 
too bold, we should propose to correct the text so as to 
get a dative or, which would suit the metre better, a loca- 
tive : ma'^yayasaA s&ms&ya. (or sAtnse) £ vr*kshi devaA. 
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MAA^ALA I, HYMN 31. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 2, VARGA 32-35. 

i. Thou, O Agni, (who art) the first Angiras /?*shi, 
hast become as god the kind friend of the gods. 
After thy law the sages, active in their wisdom 1 , 
were born, the Maruts with brilliant spears. 

2. Thou, O Agni, the first, highest Angiras, a 
sage, administerest the law of the gods, mighty for 
the whole world, wise, the son of the two mothers ', 
reposing everywhere for (the use of) the living*. 

3. Thou, O Agni, as the first, shalt become 1 
manifest to Matarisvan, through thy high wisdom, to 
Vivasvat. The two worlds trembled at (thy) elec- 
tion as Hotrt. Thou hast sustained the burthen ; 
thou, O Vasu, hast sacrificed to the great (gods) *. 

4. Thou, O Agni, hast caused the sky to roar 1 
for Manu, for the well-doing Pururavas, being thyself 
a greater well-doer. When thou art loosened by 
power (?) 2 from thy parents, they led thee hither 
before and afterwards again. 

5. Thou, O Agni, the bull, the augmenter of pros- 
perity, art to be praised by the sacrificer who raises 
the spoon, who knows all about the offering 1 and (the 
sacrifice performed with) the word Vasha/. Thou 
(god) of unique vigour art the first to invite 2 the 
clans. 

6. Thou, O Agni, leadest forward the man who 
follows crooked ways', in thy company at the sacri- 
fice 2 , O god dwelling among all tribes, who in the 
strife of heroes, in the decisive moment for the 
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obtainment of the prize 8 , even with few companions 
killest many foes in the battle 4 . 

7. Thou, O Agni, keepest that mortal 1 in the 
highest immortality, in glory day by day, (thou) who 
being thirsty thyself 2 givest happiness to both races 
(gods and men), and joy to the rich. 

8. Thou, O Agni, praised by us, help the glorious 
singer to gain prizes. May we accomplish our work 
with the help of the young active (Agni). O Heaven 
and Earth ! Bless us together with the gods. 

9. Thou, O Agni, in the lap of thy parents, a god 
among gods, O blameless one, always watchful, be 
the body's creator and guardian to the singer. Thou, 
O beautiful one, pourest forth all wealth. 

10. Thou, O Agni, art our guardian, thou art our 
father. Thou art the giver of strength ; we are thy 
kinsmen. Hundredfold, thousandfold treasures come 
together in thee, who art rich in heroes, the guardian 
of the law, O undeceivable one. 

11. Thee, O Agni, the gods have made for the 
living as the first living 1 , the clan-lord of the 
Nahusha 2 . They have made (the goddess) 1/4 the 
teacher of men (manusha), when a son of my father 
is born 3 . 

12. Thou, O Agni, protect with thy guardians, 
O god, our liberal givers and ourselves, O venerable 
one ! Thou art the protector of kith and kin 1 and 
of the cows, unremittingly watching over thy law. 

13 1 . Thou, O Agni, art kindled four-eyed, as the 
closest guardian for the sacrificer who is without 
(even) a quiver 2 . Thou acceptest in thy mind the 
hymn even of the poor 3 who has made offerings* 
that he may prosper without danger. 

14. Thou, O Agni, gainest' for the widely-re- 
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nowned worshipper that property which is desirable 
and excellent Thou art called the guardian and 
father even of the weak 2 ; thou instructest the 
simple, thou, the greatest sage, the quarters of the 
world 3 . 

1 5. Thou, O Agni, protectest on every side like 
well-stitched armour the man who gives sacrificial 
fees. He who puts sweet food (before the priests), 
who makes them comfortable in his dwelling, who 
kills living (victims), he (will reside) high in heaven 1 . 

16. Forgive, O Agni, this our fault (?) 1 , (look 
graciously at) this way which we have wandered 
from afar. Thou art the companion, the guardian, 
the father of those who offer Soma; thou art the 
quick one* who makes the mortals .fi/shis 3 . 

1 7. As thou didst for Manus, O Agni, for Angiras, 
O Angiras, for Yayati on thy (priestly) seat, as for the 
ancients, O brilliant one, come hither, conduct hither 
the host of the gods, seat them on the sacrificial grass, 
and sacrifice to the beloved (host). 

18. Be magnified, O Agni, through this spell 
which we have made for thee with our skill or with 
our knowledge. And lead us forward to better 
things. Let us be united with thy favour, which 
bestows strength. 

NOTES. 

The Rishi of the hymn is Hirawyastupa Angirasa. To 
him tradition ascribes the authorship of the collection 1, 31- 
35> probably because in X, 149, 5 the poet invokes Savitr*, 
'as Hiranyastupa the Angirasa has called thee, O Savitr*.' 
Vedic theologians of course tried to find out where this 
invocation of Hiranyastupa to Savitrt was preserved, and 
the hymn, I, $5, seemed to agree best with the conditions 
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of the case (comp. Zeitschrift der D. Morg. Ges. XLII, 230). 
By this and many similar cases it is made probable that at 
the time when the Anukramawf was composed, all real 
knowledge as to authors to whom the collections of the 
first MaWala belong, was lost. 

The metre is Gagatt ; only the verses 8, 16, 1 8 are 
Trish/ubh. Verse 1 =VS. 34, 12. Verse 8 = MS. IV, 11, 
1. Verse 12 = VS. 34, 13. With verse 16 comp. AV. Ill, 
15.4- 

Verse L 

Note 1. VidmanapasaA seems to be nom. plur., not gen. 
sing. Comp. I, 111, 1. takshan ratham . . . vidmanapasa//, 
' they (the A'tbhus), active in their wisdom, have wrought 
the chariot.' 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. As to dvimata" s&yti/t, comp. Ill, 55, 6 (.rayuA 
parastat adha nu dvimata') ; Pischel, Vedische Studien, II, 
50. — On Agni's two mothers and his double birth see 
Bergaigne, Religion Vedique, II, 52. 

Note 2. By 'living' I have translated ayii. See on 
this word, Bergaigne, Rel. Ved., I, 59 seq. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Probably Bergaigne (Rel. Ved. I, 55, note 2) is 
right in conjecturing bhavaA for bhava. In this case we 
should have to translate : ' Thou as the first hast become 
manifest to MatarLrvan.' 

Note 2. I believe that to mahi/t we have to supply 
deva'n ; see II, 37, 6 ; III, 7, 9 j VI, 16, 2 ; 48, 4, &c. ' Can 
it not be an adverb ? See vol. xxxii, p. 307 ; Lanman, 
p. 5 oi,'M.M. ' 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Comp. V, 58, 6. let Dyu (sky) roar down, the 
bull of the dawn. V, 59, 8. may Dyaus Aditi (the un- 
bounded) roar for our feast. 
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Note 2. The translation of jvatra is purely conjectural. 
It rests on the supposition that the word is related to 
sdsuve, javas, &c. (thus Grassmann). Boehtlingk-Roth 
connect it with svad, which is phonetically impossible ; 
they give the meaning ' schmackhaft,' and paraphrase our 
passage : das mit einer Lockspeise (z. B. mit einem Spahn) 
von den Reibholzern abgenommene Feuer kann man hin 
und her tragen. Ludwig : mit Geprassel. I do not see how 
this translation would fit for a number of the passages in 
which the word occurs. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. With the third Pada compare VI, r, 9. yih 
a'hutim pari vcda namobhi^. 

Note 2. Avfvasasi cannot belong to the relative clause. 
The accent must be changed accordingly. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. It is very curious to find here Agni as the pro- 
tector of the vnginavartani, the man who follows crooked 
ways. Ludwig tries to explain the passage by under- 
standing the vidatha, in which Agni is here said to protect 
the sinner, as an asylum, but we have no reason to 
believe that the word could have this meaning. See the 
next note. 

Note 2. On the derivation and meaning of vidatha 
various opinions have been pronounced in the last years, 
which have been collected by Prof. Max.Muller in his note 
on V, 59, 2 (vol. xxxii, p. 349 seq. ; see also Bartholomae, 
Studien zur indogermanischen Sprachgeschichte, I, 41). 
Without trying to discuss here all different theories, I im- 
mediately proceed to state my own opinion, though I am 
far from claiming certainty for it. It will, however, 
I believe, solve the difficulties tolerably well. I propose to 
derive vidatha from vi-dM ; the dh was changed into d by 
the same ' Hauchdissimilationsgesetz ' (Brugmann, Grundriss 
der vergleichenden Grammatik, vol. i, p. 355 seq.), accord- 
ing to which Arian *bhaudhati was changed into Sanskrit 
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bodhati. No one will doubt that the operation of this 
'Hauchdissimilationsgesetz' could be annihilated by oppo- 
site forces, but it must be admitted that the forms with 
' Hauchdissimilation ' could also remain intact. The verb 
vi-dha means ' to distribute, to arrange, to ordain ; ' thus 
the original meaning of vidatha must be, like the meaning 
of vidhana, ' distribution, disposition, ordinance.' In V, 3, 6 
we read vidatheshu ahnam : this phrase receives its explana- 
tion by VII, 66, 1 1. vf ye - dadhuA jaradam ma"sam St ahaA ; 
ahoratrawi vidadhat, X, 190, 2 ; masam vidhanam, X, 138, 
6 ; r/tfln . . . vf dadhau, I, 95, 3. We may call attention 
also to VI, 51, 2. vecla yaA trfwi vidathani esham devanam 
^anma, ' he who knows their threefold division, the birth of 
the gods;' VI, 8, 1. pra nu vo£am vidatha ^atavedasaA, 
' I will proclaim the ordinances of G&tavedas.' Within the 
sphere of the Vedic poets' thoughts, the most prominent 
example of something most artificially 'vfhita' was the 
sacrifice (comp. vf ye* dadhu/j . . . ya^wam, VII, 66, 11 ; 
sims&ti uktham ya^ate vf u dhk/i, IV, 6, 1 1 ; [the moon] 
bhagam devebhyaA vf dadhati a-yan, X, 85, 19; and the 
following very significant passage: ya^«Asya tva vidatha 
prikkAam atra kati h6taraA ritusAA ya^anti, V&g. Sawh. 
XXIII, 57). Thus yagnk and vidatha, 'sacrifice' and 
' ordinance,' became nearly synonymous (comp. Ill, 3, 
3, &c). It would be superfluous to quote the whole 
number of passages which show this, but I believe that an 
attentive reader will discern at least in some of them the 
traces of the original meaning of vidatha ; see, for instance, 
II, 1,4 ; III, 28,4. — Finally vidatha seems to mean ' the act 
of disposing of any business ' or the like ; this meaning 
appears, I believe, in passages like the well-known phrase, 
brzhat vadema vidathe suvfraA (comp. suvfrasa/i! vidatham 
i vadema) : ' may we with valiant men mightily raise our 
voice at the determining (of ordinances, &c.).' Thus the 
words vidatha and sabha' approach each other in their 
meaning ; a person influential in council is called both 
vidathya and sabheya (see Boehtlingk-Roth, s. v. vidathya). 
Note 8. The exact meaning of paritakmya is not quite 
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free from doubt. Comp. Bartholomae, Bezzenberger's 
Beitrage, XV, 203, note 1. 

Note 4. Prof. Max Miiller translates this verse : ' Thou 
savest the man who has gone the wrong way in the thick 
of the battle, thou who art quick at the sacrifice ; thou who 
in the strife of heroes, when the prize (or the booty) is sur- 
rounded (beset on all sides), killest,' &c. 

Verse 7. 
Note 1. The phrase begins as if a relative clause were to 
follow attached to the words ' that mortal.' But, instead of 
this, afterwards a relative clause follows referring to ' thou, 

Agni.' 

Note 2. Roth (Ueber gewisse Kiirzungen des Wortendes, 
p. 4) and Bartholomae (Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXIX, 559) 
think that a dative (like tatrrshawa'ya) is required ; Agni 
gives comfort to both thirsty races, gods and men. Roth 
takes tatrtsha»a[/;] for an abbreviation of tatn'sha«aya ; 
Bartholomae conjectures tatrtshaya. It would be more 
easy to change the form into a dative with the ending 
-a (=-ai); comp. Kluge, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXV, 309; 
Pischcl-Geldner, I, 61 ; Aufrecht, Festgruss an Bohtlingk, 

1 ; J. Schmidt, Pluralbildungen, 234. But why not leave 
the nominative? Agni, being thirsty himself, quenches 
the thirst of other beings. Comp. J. Schmidt, Pluralbil- 
dungen, 309. 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. Ayum ayave. See verse 2, note 2. 

Note 2. The names Nahus, Nahusha have much the 
same value as Manus, Manusha. But it seems that not all 
the Aryan tribes, but only a certain part of them, were con- 
sidered as descendants of Nahus. Comp. Bergaigne, Rel. 
V&lique, II, 324. 

Note 3. The last words are very obscure. Mamaka 
occurs only in one other passage, belonging to the same 
collection of hymns, I, 34, 6 : there the Ajvins are invoked 
to bestow blessings on 'my son' (mamakaya sunave). 
* When a son of my father is born ' may mean ' When I am 
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bom,' or 'When a new issue is born within our tribe:' 
then — thus we may possibly supply — the goddess I/a, the 
teacher of mankind, will be the new-born child's teacher 
also. Another possible explanation would be to take 
Mamaka as a proper name. Or Prof. Max Miiller may be 
right, who writes : 'Could not pituA yat putraA mamakasya 
^ayate refer to Agni, who, in III, 29, 3, was called i/ayaA 
putraA. Her father and husband (Manu) is also the father 
of mankind, therefore of the poet who says : Whenever the 
son of my father is born, they made I/a (his mother) the 
teacher of man.' 

Verse 12. 

Mote 1. Trata" tokasya tanaye seems to be nothing else 
but trata" tokasya tanayasya, which would have had one 
syllable too much. 

Verse 18. 

Note 1. Comp. on this verse, Pischel, I, 216 seq. 

Note 2. Agni is to protect the man who has no quiver, 
and cannot, therefore, protect himself. The four eyes of 
the divine guardian seem to signify that he can look in all 
directions, and perhaps also that he has the power of seeing 
invisible bad demons. The watchdogs of Yama also are 
four-eyed, X, 14, 10. 11 ; comp. H. O., Religion des Veda, 
474, note 4. Comp. nishangin, Rig-veda III, 30, 15 ; V, 57, 
2; X, 103,3. 

Note 3. On ktrf, comp. Pischel loc. cit. 

Note 4. Ratahavya^ means either a man who has made 
offerings, or a god to whom offerings are made. That it 
stands here in the first sense is shown with great proba- 
bility by VIII, 103, 13, where the kiri'A ratahavyaA 
svadhvaraA is described, the man who, though poor, makes 
offerings and is a good sacrificer. But if we are right in 
our translation of ratahavyaA, the verb van6shi cannot 
belong to the relative clause; I propose to read vanoshi 
without accent. The way in which Pischel tries to explain 
the accent of vanoshi, by taking the words ktre^ kit man- 
tram manasa as a parenthesis, is too artificial. 
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Verse 14. 

Note 1. I think that we should here, as in verse 13, 
read vanoshi without accent. 

Note 2. This must be at least the approximate meaning 
of adhra. ' For adhrasya one expects radhrasya,' M. M. 

Note 3. I think that the quarters of the world have 
nothing to do here, but that instead of pra disaA we should 
read (with Ludwig) pradfoa/t. A similar mistake regarding 
the word pradLr occurs several times in the text of the Rig- 
veda. I propose to translate the corrected text : ' Thou 
instructest the simple, well knowing the (divine) command- 
ments.' Comp. vayiinani vidvan, dutyani vidvan, &c. 

Verse 15. 

Note 1. ' Der ist des himels ebenbild ' (Ludwig). But 
this word upam£ is, as far as we can see, not very ancient. 
I take upama", with Boehtlingk-Roth, as an adverbial instru- 
mental like dakshiwa", madhya", &c. Prof. Max Miiller 
translates ' close or near to heaven.' 

Verse 16. 

Note 1. 5ara«i designates in the Atharva-veda VI, 43, 3 
a fault or defect, the exact nature of which cannot be deter- 
mined. Boehtlingk-Roth propose Widerspanstigkeit, Hart- 
nackigkeit ; Max Miiller, Abweg, Fehltritt. 

Note 2. On bhrimi, comp. M. M.'s note on II, 34, 1. 

Note 8. Comp. Ill, 43, 5. kuvft ma r/shim papivaVwsam 
sutasya (supply kdrase), ' Wilt thou make me a Hishi after 
I have drunk Soma ? ' 
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MAiVZ?ALA I, HYMN 36. 

ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 3, VARGA 8-11. 

i. We implore 1 with well-spoken words the vigo- 
rous 2 Agni who belongs to many people 3 , to the 
clans that worship the gods 4 , whom other people 
(also) magnify. 

2. Men have placed Agni (on the altar) as the 
augmenter of strength. May we worship thee, rich 
in sacrificial food. Thus be thou here to-day gracious 
to us, a helper in our striving for gain, O good one ! 

3. We choose thee, the all-possessor, as our mes- 
senger and as our Hotrt. The flames of thee, 
who art great, spread around ; thy rays touch the 
heaven. 

4. The gods, Varu«a, Mitra, Aryaman, kindle 
thee, the ancient messenger. The mortal, O Agni, 
who worships thee, gains through thee every prize. 

5. Thou art the cheerful Hotrt and householder, 
O Agni, the messenger of the clans. In thee all the 
firm laws are comprised which the gods have made'. 

6. In thee, the blessed one, O Agni, youngest 
god, all sacrificial food is offered. Sacrifice then 
thou who art gracious to us to-day and afterwards 1 , 
to the gods that we may be rich in valiant men. 

7. Him, the king, verily the adorers approach 
reverentially. With oblations men kindle Agni, 
having overcome all failures. 

8. Destroying the foe 1 , they (victoriously) got 
through Heaven and Earth and the waters; they 
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have made wide room for their dwelling. May the 
manly (Agni)*, after he has received the oblations, 
become brilliant at the side of Ka»va; may he 
neigh as a horse in battles. 

9. Take thy seat; thou art great. Shine forth, 
thou who most excellently repairest to the gods. 
O Agni, holy god, emit thy red, beautiful smoke, 
O glorious one ! 

10. Thou whom the gods have placed here for 
Manu as the best performer of the sacrifice, O carrier 
of oblations, whom Ka«va and Medhyitithi, whom 
VWshan and Upastuta 1 (have worshipped,) the 
winner of prizes. 

11. That Agni's nourishment has shone brightly 
whom Medhyitithi and Ka»va have kindled on 
behalf of JZita. 1 . Him do these hymns, him do we 
extol. 

12. Fill (us with) wealth, thou self-dependent one, 
for thou, O Agni, hast companionship with the gods. 
Thou art lord over glorious booty. Have mercy 
upon us ; thou art great. 

1 3. Stand up straight for blessing us, like the god 
Savitrz, straight a winner of booty, when we with 
our worshippers and with ointments 1 call thee 2 in 
emulation (with other people). 

14. Standing straight, protect us by thy splendour 
from evil ; burn down every ghoul 1 . Let us stand 
straight that we may walk and live. Find out our 
worship* among the gods. 

15. Save us, O Agni, from the sorcerer, save us 
from mischief, from the niggard. Save us from him 
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who does us harm or tries to kill us, O youngest god 
with bright splendour ! 

16. As with a club 1 smite the niggards in all 
directions, and him who deceives us, O god with 
fiery jaws. The mortal who makes (his weapons) 
very sharp by night, may that impostor not rule 
over us. 

17. Agni has won abundance in heroes, Agni 
prosperity (for Ka«va). Agni and the two Mitras 
(i.e. Mitra and Varu«a) have blessed Medhyatithi, 
Agni (has blessed) Upastuta in the acquirement (of 
wealth) l . 

18. Through Agni we call hither from afar Tur- 
vasa, Yadu, and Ugradeva. May Agni, our strength 
against the Dasyu, conduct Navavastva, Br/had- 
ratha, and Turvtti 1 . 

19. Manu has established thee, O Agni, as a light 
for all people. Thou hast shone forth with Ka»va, 
born from I&ta., grown strong, thou whom the human 
races worship. 

20. Agni's flames are impetuous and violent ; they 
are terrible and not to be withstood. Always burn 
down the sorcerers, and the allies of the Yatus, every 
ghoul 1 . 

NOTES. 

The authorship of this hymn, and of the whole collection 
to which it belongs (I, 36-43), is ascribed to Ka«va Ghaura. 
Numerous passages show indeed that it was the family 
of the Kattvas, or rather, to speak more accurately, a branch 
of that family, among which this group of hymns has been 
composed. But it is as great a mistake in this as in 
[46J D 
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a number of similar cases to accept the founder of one 
of the great Brahmanical families as an author of Vedic 
poems. Comp. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morg. Gesell- 
schaft, XLII, 215 seq. 

The metre is alternately Br/hatl and Satobr*hatt, so that 
the hymn consists of strophes (Pragatha) of two verses. 
Verse i = SV. I, 59. Verse 9= VS. XI, 37 ; TS. IV, 1, 3, 
3 (V, i, 4, 5) ; TAr. IV, 5, 2 (V, 4, 6) ; MS. II, 7, 3 ; IV, 9, 3. 
Verse 13= SV. I, 57 ; VS. XI, 42 ; TS. IV, 1, 4, 2 (V, 1, 5, 
3) ; MS. II, 7, 4. Verses 13, I4=TB. Ill, 6, 1, 2 ; TAr. IV, 
20, 1 ; MS. IV, 13, 1. Verse i9 = SV. I, 54. 

Verse 1. 

Note L Literally, we entreat for you. Comp. on this 
use of the pronoun vaA, Delbruck, Altindische Syntax, 2c6. 
See also Neisser, Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XX, 64. 

Note 2. The meaning of yahva cannot be determined 
with full certainty. 

Note 3. There is no sufficient reason to change with 
Ludwig(IV, 254) puruwam to Puruwa'm, and thus to convert 
the metrically correct Pada into an irregular one. — Comp. 
Bollensen, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenl. Gesellschaft, 
XXII, 593. 

Note 4. On devayatiham, comp. Lanman, p. 399. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. 'On thee all the eternal works are united, i.e. 
depend, which the gods have wrought ; such as sun, stars, 
lightning.' M.M. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. With the third Pada compare the third Pada of 
verse 2. It is a galita. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. The word ' the foe ' (vntra) alludes to the name 
of the demon conquered by Indra ; see H. O., Religion des 
Veda, 135, note 2. 
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Note 2. The metre would become more correct by 
reading vrishabhiA instead of vrfeha. Or VWsha»i, ' with 
Vn'shan'? Comp. verse 10. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. Medhyatithi or Medhatithi is very frequently 
mentioned in connection with Kanva. 

VWshan is taken as a proper name by Boehtlingk-Roth 
and by Grassmann (not by Ludwig) in VI, 16, 15. Possibly 
they are right, but in no case can VWshan of the sixth 
book, named by the side of Dadhya»£ and Atharvan, be 
identified with any probability with the VWshan mentioned 
in our passage, who evidently belongs to the ancestors of 
the Kawvas. 

Upastuta is mentioned again together with Kanva and 
Medhyatithi in verse 17 of our hymn, together with Kanva 
in VIII, 5, 25. Comp. I, 112, 15 ; VIII, 103, 8; X, 115, 8. 9 ; 
Bergaigne, Rel. V6d., II, 448. 

Verse 11. 

Mote L Comp. I, 139, 2. yit ha tydt mitrivaruwav rit&t 
adhi adadcithe anrztam svena manyuna; X, 73, 5. man- 
damana/z rtt&t adhi. 

Verse 13. 

Note 1. AngibhiA can possibly mean ' who have salved 
themselves.' There is no reason to think of the anointing 
of the yupa (sacrificial post), to which Sayawa refers the 
word. 

Note 2. On vi-hva, comp Pischel-Geldner, 1, 144. There 
must be a technical reason, unknown to me, for the con- 
nection in which this verb repeatedly occurs, as is the case 
in our passage, with the noun vaghat : comp. Ill, 8, 10 (see 
below); VIII, 5, 16. purutra' £it hf vim nara vihvayante 
manishf«an vaghadbhin ajvina £ gatam. 

Verse 14. 

Note 1. The exact meaning of atrfn is unknown. 
Note 2. Geldner's conjectures on duvas seem rather bold 

D 2 
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to me (Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXVII, 233). Comp. vol. xxxii, 
pp. 203-206 (I, 165, 14). 

Verse 16. 
Note 1. On ghaneva, see Lanman, Noun-Inflection, 334. 

Verse 17. 

Note 1. On Medhyatithi and Upastuta, see the note on 
verse 10. Aufrecht (Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXVI, 612) believes 
that in mitrdta an abbreviation of the name Mitratithi 
(X, 33, 7) is contained ; he translates : ' Agni has promoted 
Mitratithi, Medhyatithi, and Upastuta in the acquirement 
of wealth.' This is very ingenious, but I do not think that 
the reason which Aufrecht gives is sufficient : it cannot be 
understood, he says, why Mitra (or Mitra and Varu«a) 
should be mentioned in a hymn exclusively addressed to 
Agni. But similar cases are quite frequent. — Prof. Max 
Miiller writes : ' Could mitra stand for mitrawi ? Agni has 
protected his friends and also Medhyatithi.' Comp. also 
Lanman, p. 342. 

Verse 18. 

Mote 1. On Turvara. and Yadu, comp. Muir, V, 286 ; 
Bergaigne, II, 354 seq. ; Zeitschr. der D. Morg. Ges. XLII, 
220. There is not the slightest reason for Ludwig's state- 
ment (IV, 254) that this hymn is a *gebet um sig fur den 
auf einem kriegszuge befindlichen Turvacakonig.' 

Ugradeva is not mentioned again. On Navavastva and 
Brzhadratha, comp. X, 49, 6 ; VI, 20, 11 ; on Turvlti, the 
materials collected by Bergaigne, Rel. W6d., II, 358 seq. 

Verse 20. 
Note 1. See verse 14, note 1. 
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MAA>Z?ALA I, HYMN 44. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 3, VARGA 28-30. 

i. Agni, at the rising of the dawn 1 bring splendid 
wealth, immortal Citavedas, to the worshipper, (and 
bring hither) to-day the gods awakening with the 
dawn. 

2. For thou art the accepted messenger, the bearer 
of sacrificial food, O Agni, the charioteer of worship. 
United with the two A^vins and with the Dawn 
bestow on us abundance of valiant heroes, and high 
glory. 

3. We choose to-day as our messenger Agni, the 
Vasu, the beloved of many, whose banner is smoke, 
whose ... 2 is light, at the dawning of the day, the 
beautifier of sacrifices 2 . 

4. I magnify at the dawning of the day Agni 
6atavedas, the best, the youngest guest, the best 
receiver of offerings, welcome to pious people, that 
he may go to the gods'. 

5. I shall praise thee, O food on which everything 
lives, immortal one', Agni, the immortal protector, 
O holy god, the best sacrificer, O bearer of sacrificial 
food. 

6. Be kind-spoken to him who praises thee, O 
youngest god, honey-tongued, the best receiver of 
offerings. Lengthening Praska»va's life, that he 
may reach old age, do homage 1 to the host of the 
gods. 

7. The clans kindle thee, the all-possessing Hotri: 
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therefore conduct hither speedily, much-invoked 
Agni, the provident gods — 

8. Savitrz, the Dawn, the two Asvins, Bhaga, 
Agni 1 , at the dawning (of the day), (at the end) of 
night 2 . The Ka#vas, having pressed Soma, inflame 
thee, the bearer of sacrificial food, O best performer 
of worship. 

9. As thou, O Agni, art the lord of worship, the 
messenger of the clans, conduct hither to-day the 
gods awakening with the dawn, of sun-like aspect, 
that they may drink Soma. 

10. Agni, rich in splendour! thou hast shone 
after the former dawns, visible to all. Thou art the 
guardian in the hamlets, the Purohita; thou be- 
longest to men at the sacrifices '. 

1 1 . O Agni, let us put thee down (on the altar) as 
Manus did, O god, to be the performer of the sacri- 
fice, the Hotrz, the wise priest, the quick immortal 
messenger. 

1 2. When thou, the Purohita of the gods, who art 
great like Mitra, goest on thy errand as messenger 
in their midst, then the flames of Agni shine like the 
roaring waves of the Sindhu l . 

1 3. Agni with thy attentive ears, hear me, together 
with the gods driven (on their chariots) ' who accom- 
pany thee. May Mitra and Aryaman sit down on 
the sacrificial grass, they who come to the ceremony 
early in the morning. 

14. May the Maruts, they who give rain, the fire- 
tongued increasers of Rita., hear my praise. May 
Varima, whose laws are firm, drink the Soma, united 
with the two Asvins and with the Dawn ! 
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NOTES. 

The hymn is ascribed to Praska»va K4»va, who is the 
reputed author of the whole group of the hymns, I, 44-50. 
It is certain that these hymns really belong to a branch of 
the great Kanva family, for which the name Praskawva is 
characteristic. Comp. my Prolegomena, p. 260. 

The metre is Barhata Pragatha. Verse 1 = SV. I, 40. 
Verses 1-2 = SV. II, 1130-J131. Verse 11 = TB. II, 7, 
12, 6. Verse 13 =SV. I, 50 ; VS. 33, 15 ; TB. II, 7, 12,5. 

This Agni-hymn contains a number of allusions which 
show that it was destined for the morning service. The 
same may be said of the next hymn, 1, 45, and of the whole 
collection of Praskawva hymns, which are addressed ex- 
clusively to the devaA prataryavawaA, viz. Agni in his 
special character as a matutinal deity, the two A^vins, the 
Dawn, the rising Sun. From the mention of the Soma 
tiroahnya 45, 10 ; 47, 1, and from other circumstances, Ber- 
gaigne has very ingeniously drawn the conclusion that 
in the Praskawva collection an ancient Ajvinarastra is 
preserved ; see Recherches sur l'histoire de la Liturgie 
Vedique, 45. 

Verse 1. 

Note L I believe that the text, I may perhaps not say 
requires, but very strongly invites, a slight correction. 
The tradition gives agne vfvasvat ushasa/; £itram raclha£ 
amartya. To connect vlvasvat with ra'dha^ and to make 
the genitive ushasa/* depend on ra'dha^ would give an 
expression which is not, strictly speaking, impossible but 
in every case very unusual. Nothing, on the other hand, 
is more frequent than combinations of the locative of 
a noun derived from vi-vas with the genitive ushasaA, ' at 
the rising of the dawn' (ushasaA vyush/au, vyushrishu, 
vyiishi ; comp. the phrase vasto usraV* treated of by Kaegi, 
Festgruss an Bohtlingk, 48 ; vastoA usra"A, Bartholomae, 
Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XV, 185). I think that such 
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a phrase should be restored in our verse, and propose to 
read agne vivasvan ushasa^, &c. The word vivasvan occurs 
in VIII, 102, 22. agnfm idhe vivasvabhiA. The expression 
used here would thus be similar to that of III, 15, 2. tvam 
naA asySA ushasaA vyush/au . . . bodhi gopaVfc ; comp. IV, 
1, 5, &c. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. The meaning of bh&h-rig ilea is quite uncertain. 
The accent would well agree with the explanation of the 
word as a possessive compound ; dhumaketum bh&Jt-rig\ka.m 
would then be exactly parallel : whose banner is smoke, 
whose rigWza. is light. We have then gd-rigika. as an 
epithet of Soma, ' he whose riglka. the cows are,' i.e. 
* whose rigika. is milk,' and kvlA-rtglka as an epithet of 
Dadhikravan (' he whose r^-Jka is visible '). All this taken 
together is clearly insufficient for giving a result, and there 
is scarcely a better prospect for etymological guesses. 
Bergaigne's (Rel. V&L, I, 206) translation of r^ika by 
'fleche' would do for bha^-r^ftka, but it is not very 
tempting in the cases of gd-rigtka. and av/A-r^ika. Roth 
(Zeitschrift der D. Morg. Ges. 48, 118) translates 'licht- 
glanzend.' 

Note 2. Pischel's explanation of adhvaran-1 (Vedische 
Studien, I, 5$, ' Zum Opfer kommend ') does not seem con- 
vincing to me. 

Veree 4. 

Note 1. Lud wig's translation ' dasz er die gotter her- 
bringe' is not exact. As to the real meaning of our 
passage, comp. VI 1, 9, 5. agne yahf dutyam . . . devan ikkAa., 
' Agni, go as a messenger ... to the gods.' 

Verse 6. 
Note 1. Boehtlingk-Roth propose to read amrttabho- 
£ana. I think the traditional text is right. Agni is called 
vi-rvasya bhq?ana similarly, as it is said in I, 48, 10 (with 
regard to Ushas), vkvasya hi prawanam £-"vanam tve\ 
Amrita may be vocative s. neuter or masculine. Comp. 
Lanman, 339. 
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Verse 6. 

Note 1. Benfey (Quantitatsverschiedenheiten, IV, a, 27) 
and Ludwig take namasya" for a first person. 

Verse 8. 

Note L If the accusative agnfm is right, as it probably 
is, Agni would be invoked to conduct Agni to the sacrifice. 
This is quite a possible idea. Comp. the formula of the 
' devatanam avahanam,' ' agnim agna avaha, somam avaha, 
agnim avaha,' i.e. 'Agni, conduct hither Agni, conduct 
hither Soma, conduct hither Agni.' See Hillebrandt, Das 
Altindische Neu- und Vollmondsopfer, p. 84. 

Note 2. Lanman, 482, takes kshapaA as an ace. plur. 
I think it is gen. sing., and the accent should be kshapaA. 
Comp. VIII, 19, 31 ; III, 49, 4, and the phrase akt6A 
vyush/au. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. Prof. Max M tiller translates: 'Thou art the 
guardian in the hamlets, the chief-priest; thou art the 
human chief-priest at the sacrifices.' 

Verse 12. 

Note 1. With the third Pada comp. IX, 50, 1, where it 
is said that the mighty strength of Soma shows itself 
' sindhoA ArmeA iva svanaA,' i. e. ' like the roar of the 
waves of the Sindhu.' 

Verse 13. 

Note 1. I cannot follow the translation of Dr. Neisser, 
Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XVIII, 316. 
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MAA^ALA I, HYMN 45. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 3, VARGA 31-32. 

i. Sacrifice here, thou, O Agni, to the Vasus, the 
Rudras, and the Adityas, to the (divine) host that 
receives good sacrifices \ the Ghrrta-sprinkling 
offspring of Manu 2 . 

2. The wise gods, O Agni, are ready to listen 
to the worshippers : conduct them hither, the 
thirty-three, O lord of red horses, thou who lovest 
our praises. 

3. As thou hast heard Priyamedha and Atri 1 , 
O (/atavedas, as thou hast heard Virflpa and 
Angiras, thus hear the invocation of Praska«va, 
O lord of high laws. 

4. The Mahikerus 1 , the Priyamedhas have 
invoked for their protection the lord of worship, 
Agni with his bright splendour. 

5. O thou to whom Ghr/ta oblations are poured 
out, good (Agni), hear these praises with which the 
sons of Ka«va invoke thee for their protection. 

6. O Agni, whose glory is brightest, beloved 
of many, the people in the clans invoke thee, the 
radiant-haired, to convey the sacrificial food. 

7. The priests have established thee, O Agni, 
in the striving for day 1 , as their Hotri, the 
ministrant, the greatest acquirer of wealth, with 
attentive ears, the most widely extended*. 

8. The wise who have pressed Soma have made 
thee speed hither to the feast (which is offered to 
the gods), bringing great light 1 and sacrificial food, 
O Agni, on behalf of the mortal worshipper. 
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9. O strength-made, good (Agni), make the gods 
who come in the morning, the divine host, sit down 
here to-day on our sacrificial grass, O Vasu, to 
drink the Soma. 

10. Sacrifice, O Agni, with joint invocations, and 
bring hither the divine host. This is the Soma, 
O rain-giving gods. Drink (the Soma) which has 
been kept over night 1 . 

NOTES. 

The hymn is ascribed to Praskawva. It is evidently 
addressed to Agni in his matutinal character ; comp. the 
note on I, 44. The metre is Anush/ubh. Verse 1 = SV. 
I, 96. Verse 6 = VS. XV, 31 ; TS. IV, 4, 4, 3 ; MS. II, 

13. 7- 

Verse L 

Mote 1. Comp. VII I, 5, $3. ikkh*. svadhvaram^anam. 

Note 2. As to the gods being considered here as off- 
spring of Manu, comp. especially X, 53, 6. manuA bhava 
/andya dafvyam ^anam, ' become Manu, procreate the 
divine hosts.' See also Bergaigne, Rel.V^dique, I, 69. 

Verse 3. 

Rote 1. This passage is one of those which show that 
the Atris stood in especially friendly connection with the 
Kawvas. Of the Priyamedhas the same may be said, or 
perhaps we may even go further and consider them as one 
branch of the Kawvas. For a fuller discussion of these 
questions I refer to my paper, * Ueber die Liedverfasser 
des Rig-veda,' Zeitschr. der D. Morg. Gesellschaft, XLII, 
213 seq. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. MahikeravaA, which I have translated as a proper 
name, may be an adjective belonging to Priyamedha//. 
Possibly it is derived from the root kar, ' to praise : ' ' the 
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Priyamedhas with mighty hymns.' Comp. Bartholomae, 
Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXVII, 341. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. As g6-ishri means ' the striving for cows,' thus 
d(v-ish/i means 'the striving for day,' or possibly 'the 
striving for heaven.' Ludwig (III, 383) takes it for 'mor- 
genopfer,' and it is true that most of the passages, in which 
the word occurs, are addressed to matutinal deities. Thus 
our passage belongs to a hymn addressed to the matutinal 
Agni ; I, 48, 9 is addressed to Ushas ; I, 139, 4 ; VII, 74, 
1 ; VIII, 87, 3 to the A.rvins ; IV, 46, 1 ; 47, 1 to VAyu 
who was invoked in the Prauga-jastra belonging to the 
PrataA-savana, and who received the Soma offering before 
the other deities. There is, nevertheless, at least one 
passage which shows that Ludwig has gone too far : VIII, 
76, 9. piba it indra marutsakha sutam s6mam dfvishrishu, 
' Drink, O Indra, with the Maruts thy friends the Soma 
which has been pressed at the divishris.' The Soma obla- 
tion offered to Indra Marutvat formed part of the second 
(midday) Savana. 

Note 2. ' Saprathastamam, the most renowned, r^pandu.' 

M. M. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Comp. IV, 5, 1. katha" dlfema agnaye brihit 
bh&A, 'how may we offer great light to Agni?' — which 
seems to mean, ' how may we make Agni brilliant ? ' Thus 
in our passage the meaning seems to be : the priests kindle 
Agni and perform oblations. 

Verse 10. 
Note 1. The tiraA-ahnya Soma, which was kept from 
one day to the next day (not, as Ludwig translates, * der 
von vorgestern '), was offered to the Ajvins at the Atiratra 
sacrifice. Comp. Rig-veda I, 47, 1 ; III, 58, 7 ; VIII, $5, 
19 ; Katyayana .Srautasfltra XII, 6, 10 ; XXIV, 3, 42. 
There the commentary says, ajvinajastrakayagasamban- 
dhinaA £amasasthaA somaA pOrvadinanishpannatvat tiro- 
hnya ity u£yante. 
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MAiVZ>ALA I, HYMN 58. 

ASHTAKA I, ADHYAYA 4, VARGA 23-24. 

i. The strength-begotten immortal never grows 
tired 1 , when he, the Hotri, has become the 
messenger of Vivasvat 2 . He passes through the 
air on the best paths. In the divine world he 
invites (the gods) with the sacrificial food. 

2. Seizing his own food the undecaying, greedy 
(Agni) stands on the brushwood wishing to drink. 
When he has been sprinkled (with ghee), he shines 
like a racer with his back 1 . Thundering he has 
roared like the ridge of heaven. 

3. As soon as l the Rudras, the Vasus have made 
him their Purohita, the immortal sitting down as 
Hotr/, the conqueror of wealth, pressing forward 
like a chariot among the clans, among the Ayus 2 , 
the god in due course discloses desirable boons. 

4. Stirred by the wind he spreads among the 
brushwood lightly 1 (driven forward) by the sacrificial 
ladles, with his sickle 2 , loudly roaring. When 
thou, O Agni, thirstily rushest on the wooden 
sticks like a bull 8 , thy course, O never-aging god 
with fiery waves, becomes black 4 . 

5. He who has fiery jaws, stirred by the wind, 
blazes down on the forest 1 as a strong bull (rushes) 
on the herd. When he proceeds 2 with his stream 
of light to the imperishable atmosphere, then what 
is moveable and immoveable (and) the winged (birds) 
are afraid. 

6. The Bhrogus have placed thee among men, 
who art beautiful like a treasure, who art easy to 
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invoke for people ; thee the HotW, O Agni, the 
excellent guest, a delightful friend like Mitra to the 
divine race ! 

7. I worship with good cheer Agni the steward 1 
of all treasures, whom the seven ladles 2 (of the 
priests), the worshippers choose as the Hotri, the 
best sacrificer at the rites, and I pray for treasure 8 . 

8. Son of strength, great like Mitra, grant to-day- 
flawless protection to us who magnify thee. Agni ! 
guard from distress with strongholds of iron him 
who praises thee, O offspring of vigour ! . 

9. Be a shelter to him who praises thee, O 
resplendent one ; be protection, generous giver, to 
the generous. Agni ! guard him who praises thee 
from distress. May he who gives wealth for our 
prayer, come quickly in the morning 1 . 



NOTES. 

The hymn is ascribed to Nodhas Gautama, who is 
considered as the Rishi of the whole collection, I, 58-64. 
This tradition is based on, and confirmed by, several 
passages of the text: I, 61, 14 ; 6a, 13 ; 64, 1. 

The metre is £agati verses 1-5, TrishAibh verses 6-9. 
None of the verses of this hymn occurs in the other 
Sawhitas. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. I believe that Professor Aufrecht (Kuhn's Zeit- 
schrift, XXV, 435) is right in reading nfl £it sahaA-^aV/ 
amritsJt nu tandate. Comp. as to nu £it nu, I, 120, a ; 
VI, 37, 3 ; VII, aa, 8. Agni is frequently called atandra^ 
dutiA or similarly. Possibly we might read, instead of mi 
tandate, nf tandate, though parallel passages for the com- 
bination of this root with nf are not known. — Prof. Max 
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M tiller's opinion is different. He writes: We say, der 
Funke schlagt oder fangt. Why should not the Hindu 
have said that Agni strikes out. That would be vi tundate, 
Agni schlagt aus im Augenblick. But even ni tundate 
may have been used in the sense of the spark striking 
down on the tinder — the atasas, mentioned in verse 2 — 
which he ignites. I should translate : ' The strength- 
begotten immortal strikes down or breaks forth (vi) 
quickly, whenever the Hotrj (Agni) becomes the messenger 
of the sacrificer (?).' 

Note 2. I cannot follow Aufrecht in his translation 
'zum boten des opfernden.' Comp. on Agni as the 
messenger of Vivasvat, Bergaigne, Rel. Wdique, I, 87 ; 
H.O., Religion des Veda, 122, 275. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Literally, his back shines like a racer. On this 
kind of comparison, see Bergaigne, Melanges Renier, 86 ; 
Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, 107. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Krawa" : comp. von Bradke, Dyaus Asura, Ahura 
Mazda und die Asuras, p. 36 ; Pischel, Vedische Studien, 
1,70. 

Note 2. Bergaigne, Rel. V^dique, I, 59 seq. 

Verse 4. 

Note L On vr/tha, see Geldner, Vedische Studien, 1, 116 ; 
Neisser, Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XIX, 148 seq. 

Note 2. The meaning is : with his flames which are sharp 
like a sickle. Srtni is written here as a paroxytonon ; 
in several other passages it is an oxytonon. Such differ- 
ences are not quite rare, and there is no reason for taking 
on this account srinyA as an instr. plur. fern, of the adjective 
srinya., ' mit verkurzter Endung ' (Geldner, loc. cit.). ' His 
sickle is the sharp edge of Agni.' M. M. — On ^uhfibhi^, 
comp. Pischel, Vedische Studien, II, in. 
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Note 3. As to vnshayase with the accusative, comp. 
Gaedicke, 74. RV. X, 44, 4. ixrg&h skambham . . . \ri~ 
shayase. 

Note 4. With the last Pada comp. IV, 7, 9. krsshoam te 
6ma rujata// puraA hh&h. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. That is, among the fuel. 

Note 2. I think that we have here probably — (though, of 
course, this explanation can be avoided) — an anacoluthon. 
The poet began with the nominative (abhivra^an), and then 
he changed the construction and went on as if he had 
begun with the ablative, taking sthatti^ £aratham (comp. 
Lanman, 422) as the subject instead of Agni. — Patatrfoa// 
seems to be nom. pi. ; comp. I, 94, 11 (see below). 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. The translation of aratf is only approximative 
and conjectural. 

Note 2. Comp. Pischel, Ved. Studien, II, 1 13. 

Note 8. Comp. Ill, 54, 3. sapary&'mi prayasa ya"mi 
rdtnam. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. The last Pada is the standing conclusion of the 
Nodhas hymns. 
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MAM9ALA I, HYMN 59. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 4, VARGA 25. 

i. The other Agnis (the other fires) are verily 
thy branches, O Agni. In thee all the immortals 
enjoy themselves 1 . VaLnranara! Thou art the 
centre 2 of human settlements ; like a supporting 
column thou holdest men 3 . 

2. The head of heaven, the navel of the earth is 
Agni; he has become the steward 1 of both worlds. 
Thee, a god, the gods haye engendered, O Vai$- 
vanara, to be a light for the Arya. 

3. As in the sun the rays are firmly fixed, thus in 
Agni Vai^vanara all treasures have been laid down 1 . 
(The treasures) which dwell in the mountains, in 
the herbs, the waters, and among men — of all that 
thou art the king. 

4. As the two great worlds to their son 1 , like 
a Hotrt, like a skilful man, (we bring) praises — 
manifold (praises) to him who is united with the sun, 
to the truly strong one, new (praises) to Vaisvanara, 
the manliest god. 

5. Thy greatness, O (S&tavedas, Vaisvanara, has 
exceeded even the great heaven. Thou art the 
king of the human tribes ; thou hast by fighting 
gained wide space for the gods. 

6. Let me now proclaim the greatness of the 
bull whom the Purus worship as the destroyer 
of enemies 1 . Agni Vai^vanara, having slain the 
Dasyu, shook the (aerial) arena and cut down 
•Sambara. 

[46] E 
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7. Agni Vaisvanara, extending by his greatness 
over all dominions, who is to be worshipped, the 
bright one, rich in loveliness, is awake (or, is 
praised) among the Bharadva^as, in the homestead 
of Puru«itha .Satavaneya, with his hundredfold 
blessings. 



NOTES. 

The same Rishi as in I, 58. Metre, TrishAibh. None 
of the verses of this hymn occurs in the other Sawzhitas. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Comp. VII, 11, 1. na riti tvat amrfta£ maday- 
ante, ' the immortals do not enjoy themselves without thee.' 

Note 2. Literally, ' the navel.' Comp. Muir, V, 214. 

Note 3. Comp. IV, 5, 1 (see below), lipa stabhayat 
upamft na r6dhaA. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Comp. the remark on I, 58, 7 (note 1). 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. I cannot follow Prof, von Roth (Zeitschrift der 
D. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, XLVIII, 11 6), who explains 
dadhire as a third person sing, of dhr*. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. The incompleteness both of the construction 
and of the metre shows that the text of the first Pada is 
corrupt. I doubt whether it ever will be possible to restore 
the correct reading with full certainty, but I shall be glad 
if others succeed better than I did — and I may add, better 
than Prof, von Roth (Zeitschrift der D. Morg. Gesellschaft, 
XLVIII, 117 seq.) seems to me to have succeeded — in cor- 
recting and in interpreting the text I think that after sunave 
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rodasi clearly one syllable is wanted to complete the Pada : 
possibly we should read therefore sunave rodasyoA (comp. 
verse a, Pada a, aratf/fc rodasyoA, which words form the end 
of the Pada). Agni, as is well known, is the son of the 
two worlds, the sOnuA r6dasyoA. In the beginning of the 
Pada brzhatf must either refer to the two worlds: in this 
case we have to read brihaty6A (instead of brihati iva) ; 
or br&ati may refer, as this adjective frequently does, to 
the gfraA, and we shall possibly have to read br thatlA vaA 
(as to v&h, comp. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, ao6). 
But of course all these are mere guesses. In every case 
the verb on which the accusative gfraA depends ('we 
bring,' or something like that) must be supplied. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Or, as the killer of VWtra. See H. O., Religion 
des Veda, 135, note a. 



E 2 
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MAA^ALA I, HYMN 60. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 4, VARGA 26. 

i. Matariyvan brought (Agni) to Bhr/gu as a gift 
precious like wealth, of double birth 1 , the carrier, the 
famous, the beacon of the sacrifice 2 , the ready and 
immediately successful messenger. 

2. Both follow his command, the \is\gs * offering 
sacrificial food, and the mortals. The Hotr? (Agni) 
has sat down before daybreak among the clans, the 
lord of the clans, whose leave should be asked, the 
performer of worship. 

3. May our new, beautiful praise, born 1 from our 
heart, reach him the honey-tongued (Agni), whom 
the human priests in our settlement 8 , the Ayus, 
offering enjoyment have engendered. 

4. The Usig 1 , the purifier, the Vasu has been 
established among men, the best Hotri among the 
clans, the domestic 2 master of the house in the 
house : Agni has become the treasure-lord of 
treasures. 

5. Thus we, the Gotamas, praise thee, O Agni, 
the lord of treasures, with our (pious) thoughts, 
rubbing thee as (they rub down) a swift racer that 
wins the prize. May he who gives wealth for our 
prayer, come quickly in the morning \ 

NOTES. 

Rishi and metre are the same. No verse occurs in the 
other Sawhitas. 

Verse 1. 

Mote 1. The celestial and the terrestrial birth of Agni. 
Comp. Bergaigne, Rel. Vecl., II, 5a. 
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Note 2. The text has vidathasya. Comp. I, 31, 6, 
note 2. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. On usig- ('the willing one'), as denoting the 
mythical priests who have first established Agni and have 
sacrificed as the first, comp. Bergaigne, I, 57 seq. The 
ubh&y&s&A seem to be these mythical ancestors and the 
actual sacrificers. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. I propose to read ^fyamana. Comp. I, 171, 2. 
stomal . . . hridtL tashi&A ; II, $5, 2. hridih & sdtash/am 
mdntram ; VIII, 43, 2. agne ^n&mi sush/utfm ; V, 42, 13. 
gf ram . . . ^ayamanam, &c. — Comp. Lanman, 356. 

Note 2. On the meaning of vrig&na, see Max Miiller, 
vol. xxxii, pp. xx, 208, 304 ; Geldner, Vedische Studien, I, 
139 seq., with my remarks, Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, 
1890, 410 seq.; Ludwig, Ueber Methode bei Interpretation 
des /?/g-veda, 27 seq. ; Colinet, Les Principes de l'Exegese 
Vedique d'apres MM. Pischel et Geldner, 28 seq.; von 
Bradke, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morg. Gesellschaft, 
XLVIII, 500 ; Bechtel, Nachrichten der Gottinger Gesell- 
schaft der Wiss., 1894, 392 seq. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. See verse 2, note 1. 

Note 2. Bartholomae's theory (Bezzenberger's Beitrage, 
XV, 194) that the stem damunas has been developed out of 
the phrase dimu iaJt, 'in our house,' does not carry 
conviction. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. See I, 58, 9, note 1. 
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MAM9ALA I, HYMN 65. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 9. 

i \ Thee who hidest thyself in secret like a thief 
with an animal 2 (which he has stolen) — who hadst 
harnessed 3 adoration and carriedst adoration — 

2. The wise unanimously followed by thy foot- 
marks *. All (gods) deserving worship (reverentially) 
sat down near thee. 

3. The gods followed the laws of /frta. There 
was an encompassing as the heaven (encompasses) 
the earth '. 

4. In the lap, in the womb of Rita, the waters 
nourish the fine child with praise, him who is well 
born. 

5. Like good fortune, like a broad abode, like the 
fertile hill 1 , like the refreshing stream, 

6. Like a racer urged forward in the race, like the 
rapids of the Sindhu ' — who can hold him back ? 

7. (He is) the kinsman of the rivers, as a brother 
of his sisters. He eats the forests as a king (eats, 
i. e. takes the wealth of) the rich '. 

8. When he has spread through the forests, 
driven by the wind, Agni shears the hair of the 
earth. 

9. Sitting in the waters he hisses like a swan. 
(He is) most famous by his power of mind, he who 
belongs to the clans, awakening at dawn — 

10. A performer of worship like Soma, the god 
born from Jtita., like a young (?)' beast, far-extending, 
far-shining. 
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NOTES. 

The authorship of the whole collection, I, 65-73, ' s 
ascribed to PaWLrara Saktya. These hymns are addressed 
exclusively to Agni. The greater part of them (65-70) is 
composed in the Vira.f metre ;• comp. on this metre my 
Prolegomena, 95 seq. I have given there my reasons for 
considering that each verse consists of twenty, not of forty 
syllables. 

This section ascribed to Parlrara has been treated of by 
Bollensen, Zeitschrift der D. Morg. Gesellschaft, XXII, 
569 seq. No verse of these hymns composed in the metre 
Dvipada Vira^" (I, 65-70) occurs in the other Sawzhitas. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Professor Max Miiller proposes the following 
translation for verses 1 and 2 : The wise (gods) together 
followed thee (Agni) when in hiding, by means of footsteps, 
as one follows a thief by the animal ; they followed thee 
who accepts and carries adoration (to the gods). All the 
worshipful gods sat down (reverentially) near thee. 

Note 2. There is no reason for reading with Bartholomae 
(Studien zur indogermanischen Sprachgeschichte, I, 48) 
parva'n (gen. plur.) na tayum. 

Note 3. Ludwig proposes yuvanam, which is quite un- 
necessary. — See also Gaedicke, 1 73. 

Verse 2. 
Note 1. We have here the well-known myth of the 
hidden Agni discovered by the gods. The 'wise ones,' 
(dhira^) are no doubt the searching gods, the same who are 
called ya^atraA in the last Pada, and who are expressly 
designated as devaV* in verse 3. Comp. Bergaigne, I, no. 

Verse 3. 
Note 1. Regarding the construction, see Gaedicke, 192. — 
Professor Max Miiller's opinion on this phrase differs from 
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mine. He writes : * I should prefer parish/i. But parish/i 
seems to mean a running about, reconnoitring, searching. 
"There was searching on earth as in heaven," lit. earth, 
like heaven, was reconnoitring-ground.' 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Comp. VIII, 50, a. girlA na bhu^m^. I believe 
that Boehtlingk-Roth, Bollensen, and Grassmann are right 
in correcting our passage accordingly; ra«v5, prfthvf, 
jambhti follow the gender of the corresponding substantives, 
and the same may be expected here. Comp. Lanman, 530. 
The meaning is that Agni yields nourishment to all beings 
as a mountain fertilises the country by the waters which 
come down from it ; comp. VIII, 49, a. gire^ iva pra r&s&A 
asya pinvire datrawi purubho^asaA. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Regarding the construction, comp. Gaedicke, 
35a seq. ; Bergaigne, Melanges Renier, 95. Joh. Schmidt 
(Die Pluralbildungen der indogerm. Neutra, 305) and Lud- 
wig (V, 534) are wrong in taking kshoda// as a locative or 
as an instrumental respectively. 

Verse 7. 

Mote 1. Comp. Pischel-Geldner, Vedische Studien, I, 
p. xvi. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. Can slsvi be the nominative of a stem slsvan 
which stands by the side of slsu as r/bhvan of rtbhu? 
Prof. Max Miiller proposes : • Large like a cow with young, 
like a pregnant cow.' 
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MAA>Z?ALA i, HYMN 66. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 10. 

i. Like unto excellent wealth, like unto the shine 
of the sun, like unto living breath, like unto one's 
own 1 son — 

2. Like unto a quick takvan * he (Agni) holds the 
wood, like milk, like a milch cow 2 , bright and 
shining. 

3. He holds safety, pleasant like a homestead, 
like ripe barley, a conqueror of men, 

4. Like a jRishi uttering (sacred) shouts, praised 
among the clans ; like a well-cared-for race-horse \ 
Agni bestows vigour. 

5. He to whose flame men do not grow accus- 
tomed ', who is like one's own mind 2 , like a wife on 
a couch, enough for all (happiness). 

6. When the bright (Agni) has shone forth, he is 
like a white (horse [P]) 1 among people, like a chariot 
with golden ornaments, impetuous in fights. 

7. Like an army which is sent forward he shows 
his vehemence, like an archer's shaft with sharp 
point 

8. He who is born is one twin ; he who will be 
born * is the other twin — the lover of maidens, the 
husband of wives 2 . 

9 K As cows go to their stalls, all that moves and 
we, for the sake of a dwelling, reach him who has 
been kindled. 

10. Like the flood of the Sindhu 1 he has driven 
forward the downwards-flowing (waters) 2 . The cows 
lowed at the sight of the sun 3 . 
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NOTES. 
The same Rishi and metre. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Comp. I, 166, a; 185, 2; X, 39, 14. The 
second passage (nityam na sflnum pitr6A upasthe dyaVa 
rakshatam pn'thivl naA abhvat) would be sufficient to show 
that we cannot translate ' wie ein iiberlebender sohn ' 
(Ludwig). 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. We do not know what animal the takvan is. 
Comp. I, 134, 5 with M. M.'s note. 
Note 2. See Bergaigne, MeU. Renier, 101 ; Gaedicke, 

*53- 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Comp. X, 101, 7. prlwita asvan hitam ^ayatha. 

Verse 5. 

Note L Comp. VII, 4, 3. durokam agnlA ayave susoka.. 

Note 2. Prof. Max Miiller believes that kratu here 
means, ' like kartr*, a sacrificer, so that kratu/; na nitya// 
sounds like stmuA na nitya^, one's own sacrificing son. 
But all this is very obscure.' 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. The second Pada is translated by Grassmann : 
'wie Licht in Hausern;' by Ludwig: 'fast weiss, bei den 
menschenstammen.' I think that there can be no doubt 
that the words sveti/t na contain a comparison like all the 
other comparisons of which these hymns are full ; this 
comparison is unduly effaced in Ludwig's translation. Nor 
is Grassmann right in translating svet&A bei ' Licht ;' the 
word is an adjective meaning 'white' and nothing else 
We must supply here, as in many passages, a substantive, 
and I do not see any reason why this should not be that 
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substantive with which sveta. is most frequently combined 
in the Rig-veda, namely ajva; comp. I, 116, 6; 118, 9 
[119, 10] ; VII, 77. 3 5 x > 39. IO - In V, 1, 4 it is said of 
Agni : svet&A va^f ^ayate agre ahnam, ' the white racer is 
bora in the beginning of the days.' 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. The traditional text is yama-4 ha ^ataA yam a h 
^anitvam. Ludwig translates 'bewaltiger des gebornen, 
bewaltiger auch des, was erst geboren wird.' It will 
scarcely be necessary to state the reasons which make 
against this translation. YamaA . . . yama/i evidently 
means : ' the one twin . . . the other twin.' Now if we 
leave the text unchanged, we cannot but translate : ' the 
one twin is he who has been born, the other twin is that 
which will be born' — which sounds very strange. In I, 
89, 10 we have aditiA ^atam aditi^ ^anitvam ; IV, 18, 4. 
anta^^at&hu uta ye" ^anitvaA ; X, 45, 10. ut catena bhinadat 
lit ^anitvaiA. In all these cases £ata and ^anitva stand 
parallel ; there is no such difference as in our passage, 
according \o the traditional text, between him (masc.) who 
is . . . and that (neuter) which will be . . . Thus I propose 
to read ^anitvaA, of which conjecture Ludwig has thought 
also (see his note, IV, 259): that present Agni who has 
been born, and that future Agni who will be born, are 
twins. — Prof. Max Miiller has discussed this passage in his 
Science of Language, II, 630 seqq. He interprets the twin 
who has been born as Agni representing the morning ; 
the twin who will be born as the evening. 

Note 2. The maidens very probably are the dawns (comp. 
Prof. Max Muller's discussion quoted in the last note). Are 
the wives the sacrificial ladles which approach Agni, or the 
offerings of ghee, or the prayers? See Bergaigne, Rel. 
Ve'dique, II, 9 seqq. 

Verse 9. 

Note L This verse is very obscure, and I am quite aware 
of the merely tentative character of the translation which 
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I propose. I leave vsJt untranslated (comp. Delbriick, 
Altindische Syntax, 206), which must be done in most of 
the numerous verses beginning with the words tam vaA. 
I then read £aratha (comp. 68, 1 ; 70, 3. 7). Vasatya' seems 
to be either a dative similar to the newly-discovered datives 
in -a of a-stems, or we possibly should read vasatyaf 
(vasatya' in the Sajwhita-pa/Aa). — Prof. Max M tiller thinks 
of a correction £arama£ and would translate : ' To him 
(whom you know — vaJt) when lighted we go for our dwelling, 
as the cows reach their home.' 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. Comp. above, 65, 6. 

Note 2. Or the downwards-streaming libations of Gbr/ta 
and the like ? Comp. below, I, J 2, 10 with note 4. 
Note 3. Comp. below, 69, 10. 
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MA^Z?ALA I, HYMN 67. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 11. 

i. Victorious 1 in the forests, a friend among men, 
he demands obedience like a king, the undecaying 
one*. 

2. Like good peace, like fortunate wisdom, may 
he (Agni) be a kind Hotri, a carrier of offerings. 

3. Having taken in his hand all manly powers, 
he has made the gods fear, when sitting down in his 
hiding-place. 

4. There the thoughtful men find him, when they 
have recited the spells which they had fashioned in 
their heart 

5. As the goat 1 (supports) the earth 2 , thus he 
supports the earth 2 ; he upholds the sky by his 
efficacious spells. 

6. Protect the dear 1 footsteps of the cattle 2 . 
O Agni, thou who hast a full life, thou hast gone 
from covert to covert *. 

7. He who has seen him the hidden one, he who 
has got near to the stream of ./?*ta ' — 

8. They who get him off, doing service to ftita., 
to him J he then indicates riches. 

9. He who grows up with might within the 
plants, and within the children 1 , and within the 
sprouting grass 2 ' — 

10. The splendour [?] in the home of the waters 1 , 
the full-lived. The sages made him as if building 
a seat 
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NOTES. 

The same Rishi and metre. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. ' Gkyuk : aus gykyuA, wie der compar. ^yayan 
gyesYithdJi zeigt,' Ludwig. But what shows that ^yayan is 
the comparative of g&yvJt and that the utterly impossible 
change of gy into g is possible ? Ludwig's translation 
' iiberwindend ' is right ; comp. I, 119, 3. 

Mote 2. I propose to read zguryih. Prof. Max Miiller 
conjectures — as Roth (Pet. Diet.) has done— that jrushri 
may mean ' obedient, servant ;' he translates : ' He desires 
a servant (or worshipper) who is not aged.' 

Verse 5. 

Note L On the mythical goat whose office it is to 
support the worlds, comp. I, 164, 6; VIII, 41, 10; X, 
8a, 6 ; Bergaigne, III, ai ; H. O., Religion des Veda, 7a. 

Note 2. For ' earth ' the text has two different words, 
ksham and prrthivim. Prof. Max Miiller conjectures dyam 
for ksham : ' He, Agni, supports the earth, as the buck 
the sky.' 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Literally, ' the dear footsteps ; ' but the meaning 
of priya may be compared to that of the Homeric </>i'A.oy, 
his own. 

Note 2. One could be tempted to refer the word pam 
to Agni, whose footsteps (padani) the ' wise ones ' follow 
(65, a), and whom they find out in his hiding. Thus we 
could translate, ' Look at the dear footsteps of the beast.' 
But the comparison of 70, 6 makes it more probable that 
the imperative ni pahi is addressed to Agni. I believe 
therefore that Grassmann is right in translating ' Die lieben 
Statten der Heerden schiitze.' Ludwig's translation is 
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similar to this. Prof. Max Miiller translates : ' Observe 
the footsteps of the animal (the stolen animal of the thief 
Agni).' 

Note 3. With gulia" guham comp. 1,53, 7. yudha - yiidham, 
puici piiram. 

Verse 7. 

Mote 1. DhAYam rttasya: comp. V, 12, 2. rttasya dhSraA 
anu trmdhi purv?/*, 'open the many streams of Rita;' 
VII, 43, 4. ritasya dharaA sudughaA diihanaA, ' milking the 
streams of Rita, flowing with plenty.' The stream of Rita 
seems to mean the stream of blessings (such as rain, ghee, 
&c) which flows to mankind according to the eternal laws 
of Rita. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. The poet passes over from the plural to the 
singular. 

Verse 0. 

Note 1. Bollensen's conjecture pra^asu (instead of pragO/i 
uta) seems very probable to me. Prof, von Roth (Ueber 
gewisse Kiirzungen des Wortendes, p. 2) takes a different 
view. 

Note 2. Comp. I, 95, 10 (see below) ; VII, 9, 3. apam 
garbhaA prasvaA & vivcra, ' the son of the waters has entered 
upon the sprouting grass.' 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. ' Why not kitiA apam dame, that is, the (burning) 
pile in the home of the waters.' M. M. 
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MAJVZ>ALA I, HYMN 68. 
ASHrAKA I, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 12. 

t. Cooking 1 (the oblations?) the quick one has 
approached the sky. He has revealed the nights 
and what stands and moves 2 — 

2. When he the god, alone of all these gods 1 
encompassed (the others) by his greatness. 

3. When thou, O god, hadst been born living 
from the dry (wood), then all (gods and men ?) were 
pleased with thy wisdom. 

4. They all obtained the name of divinity, of 
immortality \ serving the Rita, in due way. 

5. The instigations of Rita, the thought of Rita. l : 
they all performed the works of [?] the full-lived 
one 2 . 

6. Bestow wealth, thou who art the knowing one, 
on him who worships thee or who does service to 
thee \ 

7. He who sits down as the Hotri among the 
offspring of Manu : he verily is the master of all 
these riches. 

8. They longed together for the seed in their 
bodies ', and the wise ones were concordant among 
each other in their minds. 

9. They took pleasure in his will, as sons (take 
pleasure) in their father's (will), the quick ones who 
have listened to his command. 

10. He who is rich in food has opened the gates 
of wealth \ The householder (Agni) has adorned 
the sky with stars. 
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NOTES. 

The same JZishi and metre. 

Verse 1. 

lTote 1. Boehtlingk-Roth are wrong in deriving snn&n 
(which should more correctly be written srin&n, comp. my 
Prolegomena, 477) from the root jri. They supply an 
object like sokiA and translate : ' Licht verbreitend hebt er 
sich zum Himmel.' 

Note 2. Lanman, 422. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Bollensen conjectures devanam devaA (instead 
of devA/t devanam) which seems to be right (comp. below, 
69, 2), though this conjecture is not absolutely necessary 
(see my Prolegomena, 97). 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Amrftam belongs to na"ma ; comp. V, 57, 5. 
amr/tam na*ma bhe^gire; X, 123, 4. vidat gandharva// anw/- 
tani nama. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. With r/tasya dhftlA comp. I, 71, 3 ; IV, 23, 8 ; 
IX, 76, 4; 97, 34; in, a. — Prof. Max Muller thinks that 
rtta. should be taken as a name of Agni : ' for the righteous 
(Agni) are the prayers, for the righteous the devotion.' 

Note 2. Is vijvayuA an adverb meaning ' eternally ' ? As 
vlsv&yu is an epithet of Agni frequently used in the Rig- 
veda and especially in the Para^ara hymns (see 67, 6. 10 ; 
68, 5 ; 73, 4), one feels tempted to read viyvayo// (comp. 
IV, 42, 1 . rash/rim kshatriyasya vijvayoA). 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Comp. Ill, 59, 2. yih te aditya jflcshati vratena. 
[46] F 
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Verse 8. 

Note 1. Some light is thrown on this obscure verse by 
the hymn, I, 72, a hymn belonging, as our hymn does, to 
the Parlfara collection. It is shown by the second verse of 
that hymn (see below) that the searching ones, ' amuraA,' are 
the gods who seek Agni. It seems probable, consequently, 
that the 'seed' is Agni (comp. I, 164, 35, where Soma is 
said to be vrishnaJt ajvasya retaA, ' the seed of the manly 
horse'). Of the same searching gods in I, 72, 5 the ex- 
pression sawganana^ is used ; comp. sam Janata in our 
passage. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. RayaA must be a genitive ; comp. I, 72, 8. rkyak 
duraA vf riXagn&h aganan. Probably the accent should be 
r&yiA; comp., however, Lanman, 431. 
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MAA^ALA I, HYMN 69. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 13. 

1. Bright, flaming, like the lover of the Dawn \ 
he has, like the light of the sky, filled the two 
(worlds of Heaven and Earth) which are turned 
towards each other. 

2. As soon as thou wert born thou hast excelled 
by thy power of mind ; being the son of the gods 
thou hast become their father. 

3. (Agni is) a worshipper (of the gods), never 
foolish, (always) discriminating; (he is) like the 
udder of the cows ; (he is) the sweetness of food * — 

4. Like- a kind friend to men, not to be led 
astray 1 , sitting in the midst, the lovely one, in the 
house ; 

5. Like a child when born, he is delightful in the 
house ; like a race-horse which is well cared for \ 
he has wandered across the clans 2 . 

6. When I call (to the sacrifice) the clans who 
dwell in the same nest with the heroes, may Agni 
then attain all divine powers '. 

7. When thou hast listened to these heroes, no 
one breaks those laws of thine. 

8. That verily is thy wonderful deed that thou 
hast killed 1 , with thy companions, (all foes), that, 
joined by the heroes, thou hast accomplished thy 
works 2 . 

9. Like the lover of the Dawn \ resplendent and 
bright, of familiar form : may he (thus) pay attention 
to this (sacrificer). 

f 2 
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10. Carrying (him) they opened by themselves 
the doors (of heaven). They all shouted at the 
aspect of the sun '. 



NOTES. 

The same Rishi and metre. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. The lover of the Dawn is here the Sun. See 
Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, 31. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Agni is the sweetness of food (comp. V, 7, 6. 
sva'danam pittmam) ; it is not probable that sva'dma and 
fldha^ should depend on vi^inan, as Ludwig believes. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. I adopt Boehtlingk-Roth's conjecture ahuryaA. 
AhuYyaA would mean, ' he who is to be led astray.' 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. See above, 66, 4. 

Note 2. ' He has overcome the (hostile) clans.' M. M. 

Verse 6. 
Note 1. Perhaps devatva" is an instrumental, as Ludwig 
takes it. In this case we should have to translate : ' may 
Agni by his divine power attain everything.'— Prof. Max 
Miiller translates this verse : ' When I with my men call 
the clans of the same nest (the gods), Agni will obtain all 
divine honours.' 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. The first hemistich of this verse has eleven 
syllables instead of ten and shows the regular Trish/ubh 
type. The same irregularity occurs in 70, 4. 10. As 
I have shown in my Prolegomena, p. 97, this metrical 
irregularity does not necessitate corrections of the text, 
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and the comparison of X, 147, 1 (see next note), where it 
is said ahan yat vrAram . . . v'w&h apaA, seems even to 
confirm the traditional reading. It cannot be denied, 
however, that the double yat and the use of ahan without 
an object raises some suspicion. In I, 34, 3 ; 186, 4 we 
have samane" ahan. Possibly we may read, tat tu te 
frkmsah ahan samane, ' this wonderful deed of thine has 
been accomplished on one and the same day (with that 
mentioned in verse 7).' I am fully aware of the uncertainty 
of such guesses. The removal of yat has already been 
proposed by Bollensen (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morg. 
Gesellschaft, XXII, 59a). 

Note 2. Here we may correct the text with greater 
certainty than in the first hemistich, or to speak more 
accurately, we shall have to correct not the traditional 
text itself, but that ancient grammatical commentary on 
the text which has been preserved to us in the Padapa/^a. 
The words viverapawsi of the Sawhitapa/Aa are written in 
the Padapa/j&a viveA rapawsi. Now we read IV, 19, 10. 
apamsi . . . narya aviveshiA, ' thou hast performed manly 
works ' In X, 147, 1 we have ahan yat vr/tram naryam 
v\v&/i apa^ : here the adjective narya clearly shows that 
apa/* is a blunder for ipaJt, and we must translate, ' when 
thou hast killed VWtra and performed thy manly work.' 
This passage shows that in X, 76, 3 also vive^ a.pi/t should 
be corrected (v. apaA). Thus we have three passages in 
which aviveshiA or viveA has the object apaA, apawsi, and 
we may infer with full certainty that in our passage 
viveVapa*«si does not correspond to a Padapaftfca reading 
vixih rapawsi but viveV* apawsi. The same may be said 
with regard to VI, 3 1, 3 (mushayaA £akram aviveA rapawsi ; 
Sa/«h. avive rdpawsi). 

Verse 0. 

Hote 1. Comp. above, verse 1. 

Verse 10. 
Note 1. Comp. above, 66, 10. 
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WANDKLA I, HYMN 70. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 14. 

i. May we, the poor 1 , succeed in many (pious) 
thoughts 2 . May Agni with his pure splendour 
attain everything — 

2. He who understands the divine laws and the 
birth of the human race. 

3. He who is the child of the waters, the child 
of the trees, the child of that which stands, and the 
child of that which moves. 

4. Even in the rock (they have done homage [?]) 
to him, in his dwelling *. (He is) like a protector [?] 2 
of the clans, the immortal one, he who is of a good 
mind. 

5. For he, Agni, (shows himself as) an earth- 
protecting (lord) of riches l to the man who satisfies 
him with well-spoken (prayers). 

6. Protect, O knowing one, these beings, thou 
who knowest the birth of gods and men \ 

7. He whom many nights (and dawns), in their 
different forms 1 , may increase, whom that which 
moves * and that which stands (increases), the god 
penetrated by Rita. — 

8. That Hotrt who has sat down in the sun ', 
has been successfully worshipped 2 (by the human 
sacrificers), he who truly accomplishes all his works. 

9. On the cows, on the trees thou hast conferred 
excellence. May all men bring us tribute in the 
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10. In many places men have worshipped thee. 
They have brought (thee) to different places 1 as 
sons (divide) the property of an aged father 2 . 

11 1 . (He is) like a greedy man 2 who goes 
straight (to his aim), like a mighty archer, like 
a fearful avenger [?] s , impetuous in contests *. 



NOTES. 
The same Rishi and metre. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. I adopt Bergaigne's opinion on the word arf 
(see Religion Wdique, II, 218 seq.). 

Note 2. ThePadapaMa has manisha" instead of manishaV/. 
See my Prolegomena, 385 ; Lanman, 363. Prof. Max Miiller 
proposes to translate: 'May we by wisdom overcome many 
enemies!' He writes: 'Is not vanema almost a standing 
formula as applied to enemies ? Let us conquer the enemies. 
The enemies are masculine in VII.48, 3. vtav&n aryaV* . . . van- 
van, feminine in VI, 16, 27. vanvantaA arydA arat?A. VIII, 
39, 2. visvSJt zxyih irkWh. X, 133, 3. vlsvA/t aratayaA aryaV*. 
IV, 50, 11. ^a^astam ary&A vanusham arati/; (repeated 
VII, 97, 9 ; cf. I, 29, 4).' For my translation I refer to 
Hi 5, 7- st6mam . . . vanema; II, 11, 12. dhfyam vanema ; 
I, 122, 14. arya^ gha/t ; X, 148, 3. aryaV* va gir&A abhf ar£a 
vidva'n. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Or : even in the rock (they have done homage) 
to him, and in the (human) dwelling ? I believe we must 
supply a verb on which the dative asmai depends. Ludwig 
proposes to read durowam : ' within the stone is his 
dwelling.' Comp. II, 1, 1; VI, 48, 5. 

Note 2. I do not understand vis&m na visvaJt. Ludwig 
translates ' er ist der menschen allgemeiner, unsterblicher 
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fiirsorger.' But vlsva. does not mean 'allgemein,' and 
Ludwig omits na, 'like.' One should expect a phrase 
like vuam na vispiti/t, which of course is metrically 
impossible. Is it too bold to correct visvaJt into visp&A, 
a word hitherto not found in the texts, but formed 
exactly like stip5, pajrupa - , tanupa' and others? — Prof. Max 
Miiller takes asmai as dependent on svadhi'A and visvaJt as 
belonging at the same time to amr/taA and to vis&m. He 
translates : ' To him also who dwells in the rock and in the 
house, every immortal like every one among men is well 
disposed.' 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Comp. VII, jo, 5. sa hi kshapavan abhavat 
rayteam. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Most probably we have here not the accusative 
martan but the genitive martam, which was confounded by 
the arrangers of the traditional text with the accusative 
and treated according to the Sandhi rules which govern 
the ending -an. See Lanman, Noun-Inflection, 353 ; 
Bartholomae, Studien zur indogermanischen Sprachge- 
schichte, I, 48. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. Lanman (p. 422) takes kshapd// vi'rupa/2 as ac- 
cusatives, and translates, ' Whom through many nights and 
mornings all beings worship.' I believe that they are 
nominatives, and that we should accentuate kshapaA. As 
vi'rupa is a regular epithet of naktoshasa, I think that 
kshapaA is to be understood as an elliptic plural similar to 
the elliptic duals ushasa or ahan! (comp. Delbruck, Alt- 
indische Syntax, 102), and that it means, ' the nights (and 
mornings).' — Comp. VI, 38,4. vardhan masa^ .rarada^ dyaVa// 
fndram, ' May months, years, days increase Indra's great- 
ness.' 

Note 2. Of course £a ratham is a mistake for £aratham, 
as first pointed out by Benfey. 
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Verse 8. 

Note 1. On the locative svar, see Lanman, 488 ; Joh. 
Schmidt in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXVII, 306 ; Bartholomae 
in Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XV, 42. Comp. X, 61, 14. svaJi 
na ye trishadhasthe" nishcduA. 

Note 2. Comp. X, 53, 2. aradhi hota nishada ya^iyan. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. Is it not more probable that tribute was brought 
to Agni (comp. V, 1, 10) than to the human worshippers? 
Possibly we should change sva/* naA (svar nzh of the 
Sawhitapa///a) into svarwaA, a vocative of the stem 
svarnri = svarwara. The translation would be, 'All men 
have brought tribute to thee, O sun-hero ! ' 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. Comp. V, 11,4. agnfm nara/z vi bharante gr*h6- 
gr/he. 

Note 2. Regarding the metre, comp. above, 69, 8, note 1. 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. This verse may possibly be a later addition. 
See Bergaigne, Recherches sur l'Histoire de la Sawhita, 
I, 61. 

Note 2. On gridhnu, comp. Pischel, Ved. Studien, I, 231. 

Note 3. Comp. I, 32, 14. £heA yataVam. 

Note 4. See above, 66, 6. 
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MAA^ALA I, HYMN 71. 
ASHTAKA I, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 15-16. 

i. The loving (women) have (amorously) excited l 
their lover, as wives of the same nest (house) their 
own husband. The sisters have delighted in the 
dark and in the red (goddess) 2 , as the cows in the 
brightly shining dawn. 

2. Our fathers, the Angiras \ have broken even 
the strong fortresses by their hymns, the rock by 
their shouting. They have opened to us the path 
of the great heaven; they have obtained day and 
sun and the shine of the dawn 2 . 

3. They founded the 7??'ta ; they set into motion 
the thought of it 1 . Thus then the widely-spread 
(prayers) 2 of the poor 3 which seek to obtain (wealth), 
which are free from thirst*, the active, approach 
the tribe of the gods*, strengthening them by 
offering them delight. 

4. When Matarwvan had produced him by attrition, 
he, the reddish, the noble one, who was brought to 
many places ', has come to every house. Then the 
Bhr/gu-like 2 has undertaken the messengership 3 
(for the mortal) as for a mightier king, being 
attached to him. 

5. When he had created sap to the great father 
Heaven, the knowing one stealthily approached the 
speckled (cows). The archer fiercely shot an arrow 
at him. The god turned his impetuous power 
against his daughter l . 

6. Augment, O Agni, twofold the strength of 
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the man who worships l thee in his house, or offers 
adoration to the loving one 2 day by day. May he 
whom thou incitest be united with riches 3 . 

7. Every nourishment goes towards Agni ', as the 
seven young 2 rivers (flow) into the ocean. Our 
strength does not shine from kinsmen 3 . Do thou 
therefore who knowest this, procure among the gods 
kindness for us. 

8 1 . When the sharp splendour 2 reached the lord 
of men to incite him 8 , the bright sperm poured 
down from Heaven (or, from the god Dyaus) 4 , Agni 
produced 6 and furthered the blameless, young, well- 
wishing host*. 

9. He who traverses the paths quickly 1 like 
thought, the Sun alone rules over wealth altogether. 
(There are) the two kings Mitra and Varuwa with 
graceful hands 2 , who watch over the beloved am- 
brosia 3 in the cows. 

10. Do not forget, O Agni, who art a sage pos- 
sessed of knowledge 1 , our paternal friendship. Old 
age impairs the appearance (of men) as a cloud 
(covers the sun or the sky). Before this curse 
(attains us), think thou (of us) 2 . 



NOTES. 

The same /?»°shi. Metre, Trish/ubh. 

Though the hymns 71-73 are not composed in the Vira^- 
metre like the preceding hymns, it is shown by manifold 
evidence that they had the same origin. Verse 8 = VS. 
XXXIII, 11 ; TS. I, 3, 14, 6 j MS. IV, 14, 15. 

Verso 1. 
Note 1. Comp. Geldner, Vedische Studien, II, 134. 
Note 2. If the text is correct, the ' sisters ' may either 
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be the ten fingers which generate Agni by attrition (III, 29, 
1 3 ; IV, 6, 8), or the streams of water among which Agni 
grows up, or streams of Ghr/ta or the like (comp. II, 5, 5 ; 
see below). Why these sisters are said to delight in the 
dark and in the bright goddess, the Night and the Dawn, 
remains doubtful. 

But I think there are reasons which strongly recommend 
a correction of the text. In III, 55, 11 we read sytivl Aa. 
. . . arushi ka. svasarau, ' the two sisters, the dark one and 
the red one.' Is it not probable that in our passage also 
itisthesisters who are described as dark and red ? The 
dark goddess and the red goddess of course are Night and 
Dawn, and Night and Dawn, as is well known, are sisters 
in Vedic poetry. And furthermore the ' sisters ' are de- 
scribed in our verse as amorously exciting the god Agni : 
for it cannot well be doubted that the svasara// of the third 
Pada are identical with the usatih of the first : similarly it 
is said in 70, 7 — in a hymn belonging to the same collection 
with our Sukta — that the Nights and Dawns augment 
Agni's greatness ; in other passages Agni is represented as 
beloved by the Dawn, or as suckled by Night and Dawn 
(Bergaigne, Religion Vedique, II, 14. 15). The 'sisters ' then 
are stated in our verse to delight (a^ushran), probably in 
Agni : now we read in II, 2, 2. abhf tva nakti/* ushasaA 
vavlrire agne vatsam na svasareshu dhenavaA, * The Nights 
and Dawns, Agni, have lowed at thee as the milch-cows in 
their stalls at their calves ; ' comp. Bergaigne, II, 15. Thus 
everything is clear, if we take the usztih and the svasara/4 
for the bright and dark goddesses, i. e. for the Dawns and 
Nights. The correction of the text to which this inter- 
pretation leads, is svasaraA sy&\\h arushU a^oishran, 'the 
dark and the red sisters have delighted (in Agni).' It is 
easy to understand that the corruption of the text was 
occasioned by the simile of the fourth Pada. The words 
ushasam na gavaA seemed to demand a parallel nominative 
and a parallel accusative in the third Pada. The nomina- 
tive was svasaraA, but there was no accusative. Thus 
probably arose the reading jyaVim arushim. 
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Verse 2. 

Note L On the Angiras as the fathers of the priestly 
tribes, see H. O., Religion des Veda, 278. 

Note 2. The phrase ushasa^ ketiiA occurs several times 
in the Rig-veda. I think that ketum usr£A means exactly 
the same ; it has been shown by Kaegi, Festgruss an 
Boehtlingk, p. 49, and by Bartholomae, Bezzenberger's 
Beitrage, XV, 185, that a genitive sing. usr&i existed. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Ludwig refers asya to the sacrificer, Bollensen to 
Agni, and so does Sayawa. I believe that asya should be 
explained as rjtasya ; the phrase ritisya. dhltf is frequently 
used, comp. IV, 23, 8 ; IX, 76, 4 ; 97, 34 ; 111,2. See also 
Ludwig's note on III, 3 1 , 1 (vol. v, p. 65). — Prof. Max Miiller 
refers rita. to Agni. ' One might translate it by righteous : 
They established the righteous (Agni), they moved his 
mind (made him attend?).' 

Note 2. The substantive (of feminine gender) which is to 
be supplied to didhishva£, atmhyanttA, &c, seems to me 
to be gkaA or the like. Ary&A stands frequently together 
with gfraA. — Prof. Max Miiller writes : ' Could not ari be 
a feminine like £arsha»i and wis; see before, I, 70, 1. We 
should then translate, and then the people emulous, widely 
spread, never flagging [the stones also are called atrz'shita// 
atrishnagaA, X, 94, 11], and active go towards the gods.' 

Note 3. See above, 70, 1, note 1. 

Note 4. Are the prayers called ' free from thirst ' because 
they are accompanied by libations of Ghr/ta, Soma, &c. ? 

Note 5. I believe that devfin ^inma depends both on 
ikkhk and on vardhayantiA. 

Note 6. Devan, or rather deva'm, is gen. plur. ; see above, 
70, 6, with note 1. 

Verre 4. 

Note 1. The place in which vibhritaA stands would seem 
to show that it is an epithet of Matarijvan, and so it is 
understood by Ludwig and by Bergaigne (Rel. Ved. I, 54). 
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But it is Agni himself, not Mataruvan, who is very fre- 
quently mentioned as vfbhr/ta or the like. As we read 
here, vfbhr/taA . . . grihe-grihe, it is said in V, n, 4. 
agnfm naraA vf bharante grjhe-grthe, ' the men carry Agni 
hither and thither, to every house;' comp. I, 70, 10; III, 
55, 4 ; X, 1, 2 ; 45, 2 ; 80, 4. Thus I believe the poet means 
to say that Mataruvan first kindled Agni, in one place of 
course, and that Agni then was brought to many places, to 
all human dwellings. I think that the text indeed can be 
understood in this way, if we suppose that the author, for 
the sake of the metre, allowed himself a hyperbaton or 
synchysis. 

We must not omit to mention that the first Pada of I, 
148, 1 is nearly identical with our passage : mathit yat 1m 
vishta/t matarfcva. This Pada is deficient by one syllable. 
If we were to read vibhritaJt, as in our passage, this would 
lead indeed to the conclusion that there is no hyperbaton 
in our verse — for the verse, 1, 148, 1, could not be explained 
in that way — but that vibhritsJi refers to MatarLrvan. 
I think, however, that it is more than doubtful that the 
verse, I, 148, 1, really ought to be corrected in this way ; 
whatever may have been the original form of that verse, it 
is quite possible, and even probable, that it differed from 
our passage just in that one word. 

Note 2. The exact meaning of Bhr/gava«a is doubtful. 
It is, of course, derived from BhWgu as vasavana, takavana, 
from vasu, taku. Agni is called Bhr/gava«a also in IV, 7, 
4. Comp. Bergaigne, I, 54. 

Note 3. With the words a" dutyam vivaya comp. IV, 9, 6. 
veshi ft u asya dutyam. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. This difficult verse evidently treats of the incest 
which the father Dyaus has committed with his daughter. 
Compare on this subject Bergaigne, Rel. Ved. II, 109 seq. 
Agni seems to be represented here as stimulating the desire 
of the father ; the 'sap' (rasa) probably is the sperm, comp. 
I, 105, 2. 
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In the second Pada, Agni, having done, as it seems, some 
mischief, goes away to the ' speckled cows.' We cannot 
say who these speckled cows were ; they evidently are 
identical with those mentioned in another passage treating 
of the same story, X, 61, 8. — Bergaigne paraphrases the 
second Pada of our verse, wrongly in my opinion, ' Agni 
sort furtivement de cette fille, de cette vache, praaniV 

The archer who shoots at Agni (third Pada) is not better 
known to us than the speckled cows. Bergaigne's opinion, 
' que cet archer n'est autre que le pere lui-meme,' is not 
very convincing. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. The traditional reading vibha'ti (' he who shines 
for thee in his house ') gives no satisfactory sense. I pro- 
pose to read vidhati. Cf. 1, 120, i. katha" vidhati apra£eta^. 

Note 2. I have some doubts as to the correctness of 
urataA (Sawhitapa/^a, iuat6) anu dyfln. IJsit, of course, is 
an epithet not of the days, but of Agni. But then we 
expect the dative. Correcting the text (arat^) is all the 
easier, because before a following vowel the dative and the 
genitive were, in the original pronunciation, identical (urata< 
anu ; see my Prolegomena, 447 sqq.) ; the spellings of the 
Saw*hitapa//4a, ujat6 anu and orate" anu, belong to the inven- 
tions of Vedic grammarians. 

Note 3. Literally, May he whom thou inchest drive on 
the same chariot with riches. Comp. such expressions as 
ratrnA r&yaA and the like. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. Comp. IV, 44, 2. yav6A vapuA abhf pr/kshaA 
sa£ante ; VII, 90, 5. 

Note 2. Comp. I, 26, 10, note 1. 

Note 3. Ludwig : nicht unter unsern freunden ward 
auszfundig gemacht die kraftspeise. Grassmann : nicht bei 
Verwandten ward uns Nahrung sichtbar. Wilson : Our 
food is not partaken of by our kinsmen. Griffith : Not by 
our brethren was our food discovered. — Ludwig and Grass- 
mann translate as if the text had ^amfshu. What the 
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instrumental means is shown, I believe, for instance, by 
IV, 14, 2. vf sdryaA rarmibhi/fc ^kitanaA, ' the sun shining 
with his rays.' Thus in our passage the poet seems to me 
to say, ' We have no strong kinsmen who might add lustre 
to our strength. Agni, procure thou strength to us.' 
Comp. X, 23, 7. vidma hi te pramatim deva ^amivat, ' for 
we know, O god, thy providing care like that of a kinsman.' 
— Prof. Max Miiller proposes the translation : ' Our wealth 
is not known by our kinsmen, i.e. we cannot support them 
as we ought.' 

Verse 8. 
Note 1. The poet returns here to the myth, of which he 
had spoken in verse 5. Should the order of the verses be 
changed ?— On our verse, compare Geldner, Ved. Studien, 

II, 34- 

Note 2. Te^as seems to be here a synonym of retas, as 
in the later language. 

Note 8. Is the lord of men Agni ? See the third Pada. — 
Ishe" I consider, with Geldner, as an infinitive. 

Note 4. My translation rests on the supposition that 
dyauA is to be corrected into dy6h ; thus the ablative is 
obtained, of which the word abhfke is usually accompanied 
(comp. Lanman, 433 ; Collitz, Bezzenberger's Beitrage, X, 
15). If we leave the reading dyauA, this nominative will 
be the subject of the verb ana/. Then tigaJi must be accu- 
sative dependent on ana/, and we can scarcely avoid 
making nr/patim to depend on the infinitive ishe\ This 
is the way which Geldner has followed in interpreting 
this passage. But I cannot consider this separation of 
rv/patim from the verb ana/ very probable. 

Note 6. The exact meaning of ^anayat seems to be here, 
' he caused them to be born.' Comp. Satapatha Brahma/za 
I, 7, 4, 4. yatha tad deva retaA pra^anayan (comp. Aitareya 
Brahmana III, 34 ; see also Rig-veda X, 61, 7). 

Note 8. This may be the host of the seven /?*'shis. 
Comp. Ill, 31, 1-5 ; IV, 1, 12 seq. (?). Or the Maruts are 
alluded to (comp. below, 72, 4), though that seems to me 
less probable. 
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Verse 9. 

Note 1. Literally, in one day. But sadyaA has already 
in the Rig-veda the secondary meaning ' immediately, 
quickly.' 

Hot© 2. Comp. Ill, 56, 7. ra^ana mitr&'-varuwa supa«f. 

Note 3. See below, 72, 6. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. Comp. VII, 18, a: there the words abhf v\du/i 
kaviA san are identical with our text. 

Note 2. Of the second hemistich Prof. Collitz has treated 
in Bezzenberger's Beitrage, X, 15, note. He paraphrases 
the meaning in the following way : ' Der Sinn des ganzen 
Verses ist : unsere Freundschaft mit dir, Agni, stammt aus 
alter Zeit Nun sagt man zwar " im Alter andert sich das 
Aussehn wie das der Wolke." Aber stehe du uns bei vor 
diesem Fluche.' I do not believe that this interpretation, 
though very ingenious, gives the real meaning of the Vedic 
poet. — Comp. I, 179, 1. mina'ti sriyam gaumS. tanrniam. 
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MAA^ALA I, HYMN 72. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 17-18. 

i. He has brought down (i.e. surpassed) the 
wisdom of many a worshipper 1 , he who holds in his 
hand all manly power. Agni has become the lord 
of treasures, he who brought together all (powers 
of) immortality. 

2 *. All the clever immortals when seeking did not 
find the calf though sojourning round about us. 
The attentive (gods), wearying themselves, follow- 
ing his footsteps 2 , stood at the highest, beautiful 3 
standing-place of Agni. 

3. When the bright ones 1 had done service 8 to 
thee, the bright one, Agni, with GhWta through 
three autumns, they assumed worshipful names ; 
the well-born shaped their own bodies. 

4. Acquiring (or, exploring?) for themselves the 
two great worlds, the worshipful ones brought for- 
ward their Rudra-like powers 1 . The mortal, when 
(beings) were in discord 2 , perceived and found out 
Agni standing in the highest place. 

5. Being like-minded they 1 reverentially ap- 
proached him on their knees. Together with their 
wives they venerated the venerable one 2 . Aban- 
doning their bodies they made them their own 3 , the 
(one) friend waking when the (other) friend closed 
his eyes 4 . 

6. When the worshipful (gods) have discovered 
the thrice seven secret steps 1 (or, places) laid down 
in thee, they concordantly guard with them immor- 
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tality. Protect thou the cattle and that which 
remains steadfast 2 and that which moves. 

7. Knowing, O Agni, the established orders 1 of 
(human) dwellings, distribute in due order gifts 2 
that they may live. Knowing the ways which the 
gods go 3 , thou hast become the unwearied mes- 
senger, the bearer of oblations. 

8. They who knew the right way and were filled 
with good intentions, beheld from heaven the seven 
young 1 (rivers) and the doors of riches. Sarama 
found the strong stable of the cows from which human 
clans receive their nourishment 2 . 

9. The Earth has spread herself far and wide 
with them who are great in their greatness, the 
mother Aditi, for the refreshment of the bird 1 , with 
her sons who have assumed all powers of their own 
dominion 2 , preparing (for themselves) the way to 
immortality. 

10. When the immortals created the two eyes of 
heaven 1 , they placed fair splendour in him (Agni) 2 . 
Then they rush down 8 like streams let loose. The 
red ones have recognised, O Agni, those which are 
directed downwards*. 



NOTES. 

The same Rzshi and metre. — Verse 1 = TS. II, 2, 12, 1. 
Verse 3 = TB. II, 4, 5, 6. Verses 8-9 = TB. II, 5, 8, 10. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. The meaning seems to me to be : by his wisdom 
he excels all human wisdom. Prof. Max Miiller translates: 
' Agni, who holds in his hand all that men desire, conquers 

G 2 
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(or, wins for himself) the praises of many a wise worshipper.' 
And the last Pada: 'he who brought together all immortal 
blessings.'— On jarvat, see VI, 6i, i; VII, 18, 18 ; VIII, 
23, 28. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Here we have again the myth of the hidden 
Agni whom the gods seek. Agni is meant by the calf. 

Note 2. Going on foot, Sayana. 

Note 8. I follow Sayawa, Bollensen, and Ludwig in taking 
Mru as a locative. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. ' Was not Sayawa right in taking this verse as 
referring to the Maruts? Cf. VI, 48, 21. . . . suf&ta also is 
an epithet of the Maruts, I, 88, 3 ; 166, 12.' M. M. 

Note 2. As to the subjunctive, comp. Delbriick, Syn- 
taktische Forschungen, I, p. 67. The Taittirlya Brahmawa 
(II, 4, 5, 6) reads saparyan. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. I follow the Padapa/yfca which has rudrfya. But 
possibly we may have the nom. plur. rudrfy&A : ' the 
worshipful Rudriyas (i.e. Maruts) rushed forward.' 

Note 2. The translation of nemadhita is in jeopardy. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Probably the mortals, as Ludwig understands it. 
Comp. marta/j, verse 4. 

Note 2. The venerable one is Agni. 

Note 8. Possibly the text is corrupt. In IV, 24, 3 we 
read ririkva"»*sa/* tanvaA kr*'«vata tram, 'abandoning (i.e. 
risking) their bodies they took him (Indra) for their pro- 
tector ' (comp. I, 100, 7). Should sv&h have supplanted 
another word, for instance, trim ? As the pronoun sva very 
frequently stands in apposition with tanu*, it may have 
found its way also into passages to which it did not 
belong. 
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Note 4. The meaning seems to be that whenever the 
attention of one of the friends relaxed, another friend 
watched instead of the first. See Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenl. Gesellschaft, XLIV, 328 ; Bartholomae, Studien 
zur indogerm. Sprachgeschichte, I, 95. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Saya«a explains the Xxih sapta pads' as the 
three times seven kinds of sacrifices, the seven Pakaya£?7as, 
the seven Havirya^rcas, the seven Somaya^was. But this 
later system of the twenty-one forms of sacrifice can 
scarcely have existed at the time of the Rig-veda Sawhita. 
Three times seven is a favourite number in Rig-vedic 
mysticism ; comp. I, 191, 12. 14; IV, 1, 16; VII, 87, 4 ; 
VIII, 46, 26 ; 69, 7 ; 96, 2 ; IX, 70, 1 ; 86, 21 ; X, 64, 8 ; 
90, 15. Possibly three times seven pieces of wood (samf- 
dhaA) are alluded to, comp. X, 90, 15, but everybody who 
has studied Bergaigne's Arithm&ique mythologique (Rel. 
Ve"d. II, 114 seq. ; see especially p. 122) will admit that 
there are ever so many possible interpretations of a passage 
like this. Prof. Max Miiller's translation is : ' The worship- 
ful gods found in thee the twenty-one words which are 
hidden in thee. They guard with them the immortal 
(Agni).' — Instead of avidan (Padapa/$a) I think we must 
read avidan. 

Note 2. Ludwig certainly is wrong in translating ' hiite 
du den wandel von tier und pflanze.' The author of this 
group of hymns is very fond of the phrase sthatu// £aratham 
and the like ; see I, 68, 1 ; 70, 3. 7. The same phrase, in 
one or the other of its possible shapes, has evidently been 
used by him here also. The plural masculine sthatWn is 
indeed very strange. Possibly J. Wackernagel is right in 
reading sthatii/* (Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXV, 287 ; comp. 
Lanman, p. 422); the reading sthatr/« may be due to the 
neighbourhood of pasGa. This sort of blunder is very 
frequent in the text of the Rig-veda. Prof. Max Miiller 
suggests : the stabled cattle and what moves about (in the 
meadows). 
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Verse 7. 



Note 1. On vayiina, comp. Pischel, Ved. Studien, I, 295. 
300. ' The thoughts of human beings.' M. M. 
Note 2. .Sunidh : Pischel, Ved. Studien, I, 32. 50. 
Note 3. ' Which lead to the gods ?' M. M. 



Verse 8. 

Note 1. Comp. I, 2<5, 10, note 1. — ' Beheld the seven young 
rivers coming down from heaven.' M. M. 

Note 2. See Delbruck, Syntaktische Forschungen, I, 87. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. The bird seems to be Agni. 

Note 2. The Padapa/Aa gives su-apatyani. There is no 
doubt a word su-apatya, 'blessed with good offspring.' 
This is frequently used together with such nouns as rayi, 
kshaya, ish ; it stands in several passages by the side of 
pra^avat See I, 117, 19 ; II, 2, 12 ; 4, 8 ; 9, 5 ; III, 3, 7 ; 
16, 1 ; IV, 2, 11 ; X, 30, 12. But from this word should 
be distinguished sva-patya, derived from sva-pati (X, 44, 
1, &c), ' a man's own dominion,' or 'own rulership ; ' comp. 
^aspatya. This word is found here, and in some other 
passages, for instance, VII, 91, 3. vtrva ft naraA svapatyani 
kakruk, ' the heroes have exercised all the powers of their 
own dominion ;' VIII, 15,10. satra" vtrva svapatyani dadhishe, 
' thou hast assumed (Indra) all powers of thy own dominion 
altogether.' — Ludwig translates correctly, 'alle selbsther- 
lichkeit.' 

The Taittiriya Brahma«a reads kakruA for tasthuA. This 
reading evidently rests on Rig-veda IV, 34, 9 ; VII, 91, 3. 
There is no reason, however, for preferring this to the 
traditional reading of our Rik-text. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. The sun and the moon ? This very natural 
explanation will scarcely be modified on account of passages 
like the following (iatapatha Brahma«a I, 6, 3, 38): 
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' These are the two eyes of the sacrifice, the (oblations of 
butter called) A^yabhagas.' 

Note 2. Comp. below, 73, 4. 

Note 3. It is not necessary to change the text ; I believe, 
however, that the conjecture adhaA ksharanti (they stream 
downwards) would not be quite improbable. Comp. my 
Prolegomena, p. 369, note 1. — The subject seems to be the 
streams of sacrificial libations. 

Note 4. Both expressions, ' the red ones ' and ' those 
which are directed downwards,' are feminine. The red 
ones may be the dawns. But these cannot be called 
' directed downwards.' I take, therefore, the one noun as 
a nominative, the other as an accusative. Cannot ' those 
which are directed downwards ' be the libations of Ghrita 
and the like, which the dawns see? — Prof. Max Miiller 
translates : ' People recognised the red netherward mares 
(of thee), O Agni.' He supplies gvklkh or takes arushiA as 
mares, cf. V, 56, 6. 
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MAJVZ>ALA I, HYMN 73. 
ASHFAKA I, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 19-20. 

i. He who gives vigour like wealth acquired by 
the fathers 1 , who is a good guide like the instruction 
of a sage, who is pleased (by worship) like a comfort- 
ably resting guest 2 , (Agni) has crossed the (sacrificial) 
seat of the worshipper like a Hotri. 

2. He who being truthful like the god Savitrz' 1 
protects by his power of mind all settlements 2 , praised 
by many like impetuous splendour 3 , the truthful 
one has become dear like vital breath and worthy 
to be searched for 4 . 

3 '. (Agni) who possessing everyrefreshment dwells 
on the earth like a god, like a king who has made 
himself (valiant) friends 2 , like heroes who sit in 
front and under shelter, like a blameless wife beloved 
by her husband — 

4. Thee, O Agni, who art constantly kindled in the 
house, men have worshipped in their firm dwellings. 
They have placed in him rich splendour 1 . Be thou 
possessed of all life, a supporter of riches 2 . 

5. May the liberal givers, O Agni, attain nourish- 
ment, may the rich 1 who bestow gifts (oh us) attain 
to a full span of life. May we win in battles the 
booty of him who does not give 1 , obtaining a (rich) 
share before the gods, that we may win glory 2 . 

6. The lowing milch-cows of J&ta, assigned by 
Heaven, were exuberant with their full udders. The 
rivers imploring the favour (of the gods) from afar 
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have broken through the midst of the rock with 
their floods. 

7. Imploring favour from thee, O Agni, the wor- 
shipful (gods) have won glory in the sky. They 
have made Night and Dawn of different shapes ; 
they have joined the black and red colour (to Night 
and Dawn). 

8. And may we, our liberal givers and ourselves, 
be the mortals whom thou furtherest to wealth, 
O Agni l . Like a shadow thou followest the whole 
world, having filled the two worlds (Heaven and 
Earth) and the air a . 

9. May we, O Agni, guarded by thee, conquer with 
our racers the racers, with our men the men, with 
our heroes the heroes (of our enemies). Being 
masters of the riches which their fathers 1 have con- 
quered, may our rich (givers) reach a hundred 
winters. 

10. May these hymns, O Agni, worshipper (of 
the gods), be grateful to thee, to thy mind and 
heart May we be able to bridle thee, the well- 
harnessed wealth 1 , acquiring the glory which the 
gods have assigned us. 



NOTES. 

The same Rishi and metre.— Verse 5 = MS. IV, 14, 15. 
Verse 7 = TB. II, 7, 12, 5. Verse 10 = MS. IV, 14, 15. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Agni is compared to wealth acquired by the 
fathers, being himself pitr*"vitta, found by the forefathers 
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of the Brahmanic tribes. Prof. Max Miiller proposes to 
translate : ' wealth inherited from the fathers.' 

Note 2. Comp. VII, 42, 4, and" see also VI, 16, 4a. 

Verse 2. 

Note L The first Pada is identical with the fourth of 

IX, 97, 48. There the expressions are referred to Soma. 
Note 2. On vrtg&na, comp. the quotations given above, 

I, 60, 3, note 2 ; cf. IX, 87, a. vrz^-anam rakshama»aA. 
Note 3. Comp. I, 64, 9. amatLfc na danrata". 
Note 4. Comp. II, 4, 1 (see below). 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. The first three Padas are nearly identical with 
III, 55, 21. 

Note 2. As to the meaning of hitamitra, comp. X, 108,3. 
mitram ena dadhama ; see also X, 132, 5, and H. O., 
Religion des Veda, 186, note 1. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Comp. I, 72, 10 (see above). 

Note 2. I cannot accept Pischel's translation of dhani«a// 
raytoam, ' der Reichtum fliessen lasst ' (Vedische Studien, I, 
40). — ' Be thou, who art rich in all food, the protector of 
riches.' M. M. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. On surf and arf, see Bergaigne, Rel. Wd. II, 
218 seq. AryaA may also be nom. pi. and mean * (we) the 
poor ones.' 

Note 2. ' May we win in battles the booty of the enemy, 
setting aside a share for the gods to their glory.' M. M. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. In the first Pada one syllable is wanting. 
Perhaps the ace. plur. yan had here dissyllabic value. 
Note 2. The last Pada is identical with the second of 

X, 139, 2. 
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Verse 9. 
Note 1. Comp. above, verse 1, note 1. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. Comp. rakema va^maA yamam, II, 5, 1 ; agne 
jakema te vayam yamam devasya v&gina/i, III, 27, 3. As 
sudhur and sudhiira are epithets of horses, the poet of 
course could say, jak^ma sudhuraA yamam te. But Agni 
is not only a horse; he is also wealth (II, 1, 12 ; IV, 2, 
5, &c.). The combination of the two metaphors explains 
the curious expression sudhiira/z raya^. 
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MAA^ALA I, HYMN 74. 

ASHJAKA I, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 21-22. 

i. Going forward to the sacrifice let us repeat 
a prayer to Agni who hears us, may he be afar 
or with us — 

2. He who foremost 1 in ... .-, when the human 
tribes met (in battle), has preserved his home to the 
worshipper. 

3. And let the people say 'Agni is born, the 
slayer of foes (or, the slayer of Vn'tra), he who 
wins the prize in every battle.' 

4. The man in whose home thou art a messenger, 
and to whose sacrificial food thou eagerly comest 
for feasting, to whose worship thou impartest won- 
derful power — 

5. Such a man the people call a giver of good 
oblations, O Angiras, a friend of the gods, O son 
of strength 1 , and a possessor of a good Barhis (or 
sacrificial grass). 

6. And thou shalt conduct them hither, the 
gods 1 , that we may praise them, that they may 
eagerly come, O resplendent one, to the sacrificial 
offerings. 

7. No noise 1 of the horses of the moving chariot 1 * 
is heard any way, when thou goest on thy messen- 
gership, O Agni. 

8. When guarded by thee the racer becomes 
fearless ; the worshipper, O Agni, who is behind, 
gains the advantage 1 over him who is ahead. 
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9. And thou winnest, O Agni, brilliant, high 
bliss in strong heroes from the gods, O god, for the 
worshipper. 



NOTES. 

This hymn opens the section ascribed to Gotama Rahfl- 
gana, and belonging indeed, as several passages show, to 
the family of the Gotamas (comp. Zeitschrift der D. Morg. 
Gesellschaft, XLII, 22 1 ). The metre is Gayatri. — Verse 1 = 
VS. Ill, 11; TS. I, 5, 5> 1; MS. I, 5. 1 (I, 5, 5- 6). 
Verses 1-3 = SV. II, 729. 730. 732. Verse 3 = TS. Ill, 
5, 11,4; MS. IV, 10, 3. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Or purvyaA, 'the old Agni,' cf. IX, 96, 10? (M. M.) 
Note 2. I have left untranslated the obscure word 
snfhitishu (Sayawa, vadhakariwishu). It seems to be iden- 
tical with sneliiti, which occurs VIII, 96, 13. apa snihifflt 
nr/manaA adhatta (the Sama-veda has the reading snih c ). 
Here the verb apa adhatta (comp. VI, 20, 5 ; X, 164, 3) 
and the comparison of the second hemistichs of the two 
following verses, 14 and 15, seem to show that the word 
means some kind of hostile powers, which would do very 
well for our passage. — In Taittiriya Arawyaka IV, 23 the 
word snihiti occurs in an enumeration of the 'terrible 
substances' (ghoWiA tamivaA) of Agni. — Comp. Ludwig, 
Ueber die neuesten Arbeiten auf dem Gebiete der Rig- 
veda-Forschung, p. 93. 

Verse 5. 
Note 1. See above, I, 26, 10, note 1 . 

Verse 6. 
Note 1. See Delbriick, Syntaktische Forschungen, I, 20, 

Hi. 
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Verse 7. 

Note 1. On upabdf, which literally means the noise 
produced by going, see Joh. Schmidt, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 
XXV, 55 ; Hiibschmann, Das indogermanische Vocal- 
system, 124. 

Note 2. Y6A (comp. X, 1 76, 3 ?) seems to be a genitive 
of yii, ' the going one ; ' comp. sva-yii, jubham-yu ; Lanman, 
401. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. The last syllable of asthat has the value of two 
syllables. 
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MAJv^ALA I, HYMN 75. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA £3. 

1. Accept gladly our most widely-sounding 1 
speech, the most agreeable to the gods, thou who, 
in thy mouth, offerest the sacrificial food (to the 
gods). 

2. And may we then pronounce to thee, O highest 
Angiras, Agni, best worshipper, a prayer agreeable 
to thee and successful. 

3. Who is thy kinsman among men, O Agni ? 
Who performs worship to thee 1 ? Who art thou, 
and where dost thou rest ? 

4. Thou, O Agni, art the kinsman, the dear 
friend (' Mitra ') of men, a friend who is to be 
magnified by his friends. 

5. Sacrifice for us to Mitra and Varu»a. Sacrifice 
to the gods, (a sacrifice conforming to) the great 
Rita. '. Sacrifice, O Agni, to thy own house. 

NOTES. 

The same Rishi and metre. — Verse 1 = TB. Ill, 6, 7, 1 ; 
MS. Ill, io, 1 (IV, 13, 5). Verses 3-5 = SV. II, 885-887. 
Verse 5 = VS. XXXIII, 3 ; TB. II, 7, ia, 1. 

Verse 1. 
Note 1. Comp. VI, 68, 9. manma . . . saprathaA. 

Verse 8. 
Note 1. May we not take dajii-adhvara as a compound 
with governed final member, like vidadvasu, sadadyoni &c. ? 

Verse 5. 
Note 1. Comp. Gaedicke, Der Accusativ im Veda, 159. 
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MAiVZ>ALA I, HYMN 76. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 24 

i. What supplication is to thy mind's taste l ? 
What (pious) thought may be, O Agni, most 
agreeable to thee ? Or who has won for himself 
thy wisdom by sacrifices ? Or with what thoughts 
may we worship thee 2 ? 

2. Come hither, Agni, sit down here as a Hotri. 
Become our undeceivable leader 1 . May Heaven 
and Earth, the all-embracing, protect thee. Offer 
the sacrifice to the gods that they may be highly 
gracious to us. 

3. Burn down all sorcerers, O Agni ; become a pro- 
tector of the sacrifices against imprecations. And 
conduct hither the lord of Soma (Indra) with his 
two bay horses. We have prepared hospitality for 
him, the good giver. 

4. With words procuring offspring, carrying thee 
(to our sacrifice) with my mouth 1 , I call 2 thee 
hither, and thou shalt sit down here with the gods. 
Perform the service of a Hotrz and of a Potr*' 8 . 
O worshipful one. Be thou a giver and a father 4 of 
riches. 

5. As thou didst perform sacrifice to the gods 
with the sacrificial food of the wise Manu ', a sage 
together with sages, thus, O highly truthful Hotri, 
perform thou the sacrifice to-day, O Agni, with thy 
joy-giving sacrificial ladle 8 . 
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NOTES. 

The same Rtshi. Metre, Trish/ubh. 

Verse I. 

Note 1. Sdyawa takes vdra in the sense of holding back' 
(comp. I, 143, 5), and makes manasaA depend on varaya. 
He says, ' he agne te tava manaso varaya nivarawayasmasv 
avasthapanaya kopetir bhuvat kidmam upagamanaw bha- 
vet.' The modern translators are evidently right in as- 
signing to vara the meaning of 'wish' or the like (comp. 
VII, 59, 2. yih vzh va>aya daxati), but they differ as to 
whether manasaA should be taken as belonging to var&ya 
or to upetiA. Ludwig translates, 'Welches nahen des 
geistes ist gegenstand der wal dir?' Grassmann, 'Welch 
Nahen ist nach deines Herzens Wunsche ? ' My opinion 
is that the tradition of the text is not quite free from 
suspicion. My doubts are based on VI, 21, 4. kas te 
yzgnik rnanase sim vdraya, 'What sacrifice (O Indra) is 
agreeable to thy mind, to thy wish?' Here we have 
a question addressed to the god, beginning with kis te, 
quite similar to the question of our poet, which begins 
with k& te. We have the word sim, as in our passage 
s&mtamL We have varaya exactly as in our passage. 
We have, by the side of varaya, a case-form of manas as 
in our passage. But we have the dative manase instead 
of the genitive manasa^. We may add that there are 
some other passages in which a dative of a similar meaning 
stands likewise by the side of varaya: thus, VIII, 82, 3. 
aram vaV&ya manyave bhuvat te indra sim (comp. bhuvat 
agne simtamk in our passage) hrale\ ' May it be, O Indra, 
according to thy wish and thy mood, may it be agreeable 
to thy heart;' VIII, 84, 4. vdraya deva manyave, 'to thy 
wish, O god, to thy mood.' 

All this tends to raise the supposition that in our 
[46] H 
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passage also we should read manase varaya, which datives 
seem to depend on jawtama. We should then translate, 
' What supplication, what (pious) thought may be, Agni, 
most agreeable to thy mind and to thy wish ? ' 

Note 2. This seems to be a Pada of the defective type, 
with four syllables before the caesura and ending as if 
there were five syllables before the caesura; comp. my 
Prolegomena, 68 seq. It would be easy, however, to restore 
the normal metrical form, for instance, by reading tubhyam 
instead of te. 

Verse 2. 

Note L PuraA-eta', literally, ' he who goes before some- 
body.' 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. It would be unnatural to give to the medium 
8. huve the passive sense and not to translate it, as it must 
be translated in so many passages, ' I call (thee) hither.' 
But, if so, it is very difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
vahniA &s$i ('he who carries somebody with his mouth-,' 
comp. I, 129, 55 VI, ii, a; 16, 9; VII, 16, 9; X, 115, 3; 
see vol. xxxii, pp. 42 seq.) refers here not to Agni, the 
divine carrier, but to the human priest, who with his 
mouth, i.e. by his songs, carries Agni to his sacrifice. 
Vdhni is used very frequently indeed of human worshippers, 
and generally the transferring of epithets of the divine 
priest Agni to human priests, and vice versa, is quite to 
the taste of Vedic poets. — Comp. on S. huve and vdhniA 
asa", Neisser, Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XVIII, 320 seq. ; 
XX, 69, and below, I, 127, 8, note 1 ; S.B.E., vol. xxxii, 
p. 42. See also Delbruck, Altindische Syntax, 473, who 
very rightly observes : es liegt kein Grund vor, dem huve 
den Character einer ersten Person zu versagen. 

Note 2. On the accent of huve\ on which Ludwig bases 
very bold conclusions, see Delbruck, Altindische Syntax, 
41 ; Weber, Indische Studien, XIII, 73. 

Note 3. Comp. X, 3, 3.— On the priestly functions of the 
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Fotri, see Weber, Indische Studien, X, 141, 366, 376 seq. ; 
H. O., Religion des Veda, 391. 

Note 4. On these vocatives, see Delbruck, Altindische 
Syntax, 106. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Manus is here a proper name ; comp. Bergaigne, 
I, 65 seq. On his priestly character, comp. H. O., Religion 
des Veda, 275. 

Bote 2. On .fuhva, comp. Pischel, Ved. Studien, II, 113. 
The ladle is meant for the flame of Agni. 



H 2 
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MAA^ALA I, HYMN 77. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 25. 

i. How shall we sacrifice to Agni ? What 
words, agreeable to the god, shall be addressed 
to him, the luminous one, who, being immortal and 
righteous, the HotW, the best sacrificer, conveys the 
gods to the mortals 1 ? 

2. Bring hither by adoration the Hotrt who is 
most beneficial in sacrifices and righteous. When 
Agni repairs to the gods on behalf of the mortal 1 , 
may he be attentive in his mind, and may he 
perform the sacrifice 2 . 

3. For he is wisdom 1 , he is manly, he is straight- 
forward ; like Mitra he has become the charioteer of 
the mysterious 2 . Therefore the Aryan clans 8 , 
longing for the gods, address him, the wonderful 
one, as the first at the sacrifices. 

4. May that Agni, the manliest of men, triumphant 
with riches [?] \ come with help to our words, to 
our devotion, and (to the devotion) of those most 
powerful liberal givers who bent on the prize 2 
have constantly stirred up our prayers*. 

5. Thus Agni, the righteous Gatavedas, has been 
praised by the priestly Gotamas 1 . May he augment 
their splendour and their strength. He the knowing 
one gains increase according to his desire. 

NOTES. 
The same Rishi and metre. 

"Verse I. 
Note 1. The construction is y&A krindti devan martyeshu. 
Comp., for instance, X, 40, 2. k&A vam . . . kr*«ute sadhasthe 
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«L Ludwig translates : der unter den sterblichen der 
unsterbliche hotar . . . schafft die gotter — ' Could it be 
ishkr/woti ? ' M. M. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. The third Pada of this verse has nine syllables 
instead of eleven. If we read, as several times must be 
done, martyaya for martaya, we get ten syllables, and the 
Pada may belong to the defective type mentioned above, 
76, 1, note 2. 

Note 2. Ka. seems to me to stand here, as it several 
times does, in the first of the members of sentence con- 
nected by it. See Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, 475. 
Prof. Max Muller believes that it depends on yat: yat 
ve^, yat ka. sa b6dhati, 'Bring hither the Hotri ... so 
that Agni may invite the gods . . . and that he (the mortal 
or Agni) may be attentive, &c.' 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Grassmann gives to kratu here and in a number 
of other passages the meaning 'der Starke.' This is in- 
admissible; comp. Bergaigne, III, 304. 

Note 2. Here we have again a Pada of ten syllables 
(see verse 2, note 1), unless bhut has dissyllabic value. 
Prof. Max Muller translates this Pada : ' like a friend he is 
the charioteer of enormous wealth.' 

Note 8. Comp. I, 96, 3 (see below). 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. On ri.sa'das, comp. above, I, 26, 4, note 1. 

Note 2. Comp. I, 92, 8. There Ushas receives the 
epithet va^aprasuta. 

Note 8. Comp. VII, 87, 3. spisaA Varuwasya ... yd 
ishayanta manma. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. This is again a Pada of ten syllables. 
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MAM9ALA I, HYMN 78. 

ASH77VKA I, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 26. 

i . O (7atavedas, who dwellest among all tribes, we 
the Gotamas (praise) thee with our song — we praise 
thee aloud with (songs full of) splendour. 

2. Gotama 1 desirous of riches exalts thee, as 
thou art, with his song. We praise thee aloud 
with (songs full of) splendour. 

3. We call thee, such as thou art, the highest 
winner of booty, as Angiras did. We praise thee 
aloud with (songs full of) splendour. 

4. (We praise) thee, the greatest destroyer of 
enemies (or, of Vmra), who hurlest the Dasyus 
away — we praise thee, such as thou art, aloud with 
(songs full of) splendour. 

5. We the Rahugawas 1 have recited a honey- 
sweet speech to Agni. We praise thee aloud with 
(songs full of) splendour. 



NOTES. 
The same ^tshi. Metre, Gayatri. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. This probably means, 'the descendant of 
Gotama.' See Zeitschrift der D. Morg. Gesellschaft, XLII, 
202. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. The Rahflganas seem to be a branch of the 
Gotamas; see Ajvalayana .Srautasutra XII, 11, 1. 
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MAvV£>ALA I, HYMN 79. 
ASHTAKA I, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 27-28. 

I. 

i. The golden-haired in the expanse 1 of the 
atmosphere, the roaring 2 snake, is hasting (through 
the air) like the wind ; the brightly resplendent 
watcher of the dawn 3 , he who is like the glorious, 
ever active and truthful (goddesses)*. 

2. By thy goings the beautifully-winged (birds) 
were disparaged l ; the black bull 2 has roared, when 
here 3 (all this happened). He has come as if with 
the bounteous smiling (women) 4 . The mists fly, 
the clouds thunder. 

3. When they have led him, who swells 1 with the 
milk of .tfz'ta, on the straightest paths of fiita., then 
Aryaman, Mitra, and Varu»a, he who walks round 
the earth 2 , fill the leather-bag (the cloud) in the 
womb of the lower (atmosphere [?]) s . 

II. 

4. Agni, who art lord of booty, rich in cows, 
young son of strength \ bestow on us, O Gatavedas, 
great glory. 

5. Being lighted, a Vasu, a sage, Agni who is to 
be magnified by (pious) words, O (god) with many 
faces, shine to us so that riches may be ours. 

6. Reigning J by night by thy own power, O Agni, 
and at the break of dawn, O god with sharp teeth, 
burn against the sorcerers. 
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III. 

7. Bless us, O Agni, with thy blessings, when 
our Gayatra song is brought forward (to thee), thou 
to whom reverence is due in all our prayers. 

8. Bring us wealth, O Agni, which may be 
always conquering, excellent and invincible 1 in all 
battles. 

9. Bestow on us, Agni, through thy kindness l 
wealth which may last all our life 2 , and have mercy 8 
on us that we may live. 

IV. 

10. O Gotama l , bring forward purified words, 
bring songs to the sharp-flaming Agni, desirous 
of his favour. 

1 1 . May he who tries to harm us, whether nigh 
or afar, fall down. Do thou lead us alone to in- 
crease. 

12. The thousand-eyed Agni, who dwells among 
all tribes, scares away the Rakshas. The praise- 
worthy Hotri (Agni) is praised K 



NOTES. 

The same Rishl. Metre, 1-3 Trish/ubh ; 4-6 Ushwih ; 
7-1 a Gayatri. 

What in the traditional text is one hymn, consists really 
of four independent hymns of three verses each. This is to 
be concluded from the well-known laws of arrangement of 
the Sawzhita, and is confirmed by the change of metre 
and by the reception of two of the four hymns into other 
Vedic Sawhitas : the second (verses 4-6) is found in the 
Sama-veda II, 911-913 ; Va^\ Sawmita XV, 35-37 ; Taitt. 
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Sawhita IV, 4, 4, 5 ; Maitr. Sawhita II, 13, 8 ; the third 
(verses 7-9) in the Sama-veda II, 874-876. Besides, verses 
1-2 occur Taitt Saw*h. Ill, 1, 11, 4-5; verse a, Maitr. 
Sarah. IV, 1 a, 5; verse 4, Sama-veda I, 99; verses 8, 9, 
Maitr. Sarah. IV, ia, 4; verse 9, Maitr. Sarah. IV, 10, 6 ; 
Taitt. Br. II, 4, 5. 3- 

Vers© 1. 

Note 1. As to visara I think we should compare VII, 
36, 1. vf sanuna prfthivf sasre urvf, 'The wide earth has 
expanded with her surface.' Prof. Max Miiller observes 
with regard to this Pada : when the sky sends forth the 
rain, the lightning appears. 

Note 2. On dhiini, see vol. xxxii, p. 11a (I, 64, 5), and 
Geldner, Vedische Studien, I, a68. I do not take the word 
with Geldner for an epithet of Vata, the wind, but of the 
snake, i. e. Agni, who very probably ts to be understood 
here as in the whole Trika, as the fire of the lightning. 

Note 3. Perhaps we have here again a Pada of ten 
syllables, of the type which occurs several times in the 
preceding hymns. Or possibly the text should be corrected : 
ushasaA na naveda^, * a knower (of sacrifices, comp. IV, 33, 
4; V, 1 a, 3) like the dawns,' or ushasam naveda/* (with 
dissyllabic -am), ' a knower of the dawns.' — See Lanman, 

P- 565- 

Note 4. The waters? Or the dawns? 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. On the nasalization of aminantan in the Sam- 
hita text, see my Prolegomena, p. 471. 

Note 2. I. e. Paiganya, the thundering cloud. Comp. V, 
83, 1 ; VII, toi, 1 ; Bergaigne, Rel. V^dique, III, 37 seq. 

Note 3. Regarding yadi idam, comp. IV, 5, 11. There 
the verb belonging to yadi must be supplied ; in the same 
way our passage must be interpreted also, unless we resort 
to changing the text and accentuating the verb nonava, in 
which case the translation would be, ' when the black bull 
has bellowed here.' 
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Note 4. The women may be the showers of rain. Or 
they could be understood as the dawns, comp. ushasaA 
navedaA, verse i. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. I propose to read pfyanam. 

Note 2. On pdrjg-man, see Joh. Schmidt, Kuhn's Zeit- 
schrift, XXV, 86 ; Bartholomae, Bezzenberger's Beitrage, 
XV, 27 seq. ; Bergaigne, Rel. Ved. II, 505 ; and compare 
especially X, 93, 4. The word evidently is connected not 
with the verb gam, but with ksham, ' the earth,' of which 
we find the genitives gmaA and gmih. 

Note 3. It does not seem probable to me that upara 
means here the lower pressing-stone, as Grassmann, Ludwig, 
and Pischel (Vedische Studien, I, 109) suggest (Grass- 
mann : den Schlauch beim untern Pressstein. Ludwig : den 
schlauch ... an des steines ort. Pischel : sie legen das 
Fell mitten auf den Stein). I propose to supply ragasah ; 
comp. I, 62, 5. raga/i uparam; IV, 1, 11. rigasafi asya 
y6nau, and especially IV, 17, 14, where we find the ' womb 
of the atmosphere ' (ra^asaA asya y6nau) mentioned, quite 
as in our passage, together with the leather-bag (tva£), i. e. 
the cloud. — Bergaigne (Rel. Ved. II, 505) translates and 
explains, 'arrose la peau dans le sejour de l'inferieur,' 
c'est-a-dire fait couler les eaux du del pour l'Agni 
terrestre. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. See above, I, 26, 10, note 1. 

Verse 6. 

Note L Ra^an seems to be the participle of tig ; comp. 
VIII, 19, 31. kshapaA vastushu ra^asi. Now it is very im- 
probable that of this participle a vocative should occur; 
see Lanman, 509. I believe, therefore, that we should 
accentuate rSgan (comp. the remarks of Bartholomae, 
Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XV, 204). 

Verse 8. 
Note 1. Comp. IX, 6^, 11. rayfm . . . dush/aram. 
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Verse 9. 

Note 1. As to su£etiina, comp. I, 159, 5. 
Note 2. Comp. VI, 59, 9. ray/m vlrvayuposhasam. 
Note 3. Marcflkam is a second object of dhehi, not an 
epithet of rayfm. Comp. VIII, 7, 30. 

Verse IO. 
Note 1. Comp. above, 78, 2, note 1. 

Verse 12. 

Note 1. On the use of the middle of gri with passive 
meaning, comp. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, 264. 
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MAiVPALA I, HYMN 94. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 6, VARGA 30-32. 

i. We have sent forward 1 with thoughtful mind 
this song of praise like a chariot to the worthy 
Gatavedas. For blissful is his care for us in his 
companionship. Agni ! May we suffer no harm in 
thy friendship. 

2. He prospers for whom thou performest the 
sacrifice ; he dwells untouched * ; he acquires 
abundance of heroes. He is strong; no distress 
overtakes him. Agni ! May we suffer no harm in 
thy friendship. 

3. May we be able to light thee. Prosper our 
prayers. The gods eat the sacrificial food that is 
offered in thee. Bring thou hither the Adityas, for 
we long for them. Agni ! May we suffer no harm 
in thy friendship. 

4. Let us bring fuel and prepare sacrificial gifts 
for thee, awaking thy attention at each joint 1 (of 
the month). Help forward our prayers that we 
may live. Agni! May we suffer no harm in thy 
friendship. 

5. (He is) the shepherd of the clans ' ; by his 
nightly light the creatures walk, the two-footed and 
four-footed. Thou art the bright, great splendour 
of dawn. Agni ! May we suffer no harm in thy 
friendship. 

6. Thou art the Adhvaryu and the ancient Hotri, 
the Prarastrz* 1 , the Potri, the born Purohita 2 . 
Knowing the duties of every priest thou givest 
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success, O wise one. Agni! May we suffer no 
harm in thy friendship. 

7. Thou who art beautiful, of like appearance on 
all sides, thou shinest forth even when afar like 
lightning. Thou seest, O god, even over the 
darkness of night Agni ! May we suffer no harm 
in thy friendship. 

8. May the chariot of him who presses S6ma, 
be to the front \ O gods. May our curse overcome 
the malicious ones. Accept (O gods) this prayer 
and make it prosper. Agni! May we suffer no 
harm in thy friendship. 

9. Strike away with thy weapons those who curse 
us, the malicious ones, all ghouls, be they near 
or afar. And make a good path to the sacrifice of 
him who praises thee. Agni! May we suffer no 
harm in thy friendship. 

10. When thou hast yoked to thy chariot the 
two ruddy, red horses, whom the wind drives 
forward, and thy roaring is like that of a bull, 
then thou movest the trees with thy banner of 
smoke '. Agni ! May we suffer no harm in thy 
friendship. 

11. And when thy grass-consuming sparks are 
scattered, the winged (birds) 1 also fear the noise. 
Then all goes well with thee and thy chariots. 
Agni ! May we suffer no harm in thy friendship. 

12. He makes Mitra and Varu«a get refreshing 
drink. He mysteriously turns away the anger of 
the Maruts 1 . Be merciful towards us. May their 
mind be again (as it was before). Agni ! May we 
suffer no harm in thy friendship. 

1 3. Thou art god of the gods, a wonderful Mitra 
(i.e. friend, of the gods) 1 . Thou art the Vasu 
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of the Vasus, welcome at the sacrifice. May we be 
under thy most wide-reaching protection. Agni ! 
May we suffer no harm in thy friendship. 

14. That is thy glorious (nature) that when 
kindled in thy own house, and fed with Soma, thou 
art awake S the most merciful one. Thou bestowest 
treasures and wealth on the worshipper. Agni! 
May we suffer no harm in thy friendship. 

1 5. May we be of those to whom thou, O pos- 
sessor of beautiful wealth, O Aditi \ art pleased to 
grant sinlessness in health and wealth *, and whom 
thou wilt quicken with glorious strength and with 
abundance of progeny. 

16. Do thou, O Agni, thou who knowest (how to 
grant) happiness, prolong our life here, O God ! 
May Mitra and Varu#a grant us this, may Aditi, 
the Sindhu, the Earth, and the Sky 1 ! 



NOTES. 

This hymn with the whole collection which it opens is 
ascribed to Kutsa Angirasa. The metre is Gagatt ; the 
two last verses, as is frequently the case in Gagati-hymns 
(see H. O., Prolegomena, 144 seq.), are composed in 
Trish/ubh. The hymn has been translated by Prof. Max 
Miiller, Physical Religion, p. 173. — Verse 1 = MS. II, 7,3; 
SV. I, 66 ; AV. XX, 13, 3. Verses 1, 3, 4 = SV. II, 414. 
416. 415. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Prof. Max Miiller translates, ' Let us build up 
this hymn of praise.' To me it rather seems that the 
reading should be, as Boehtlingk-Roth have proposed, s. v. 
sam-hi, sam ahema. Comp. 1, 61, 4. asmaf It u stdmam sam 
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hinomi ratham na tash/a-iva, 'to him I send forward a song 
of praise as a carpenter (fits out) a chariot.' Compare 
besides, IX, 71, 5 ; I, 184, 4 ; II, 19, 7 ; VI, 45, 14, &c. 

Verse 2. 
Note L Comp. vol. xxxii, p. 65, I, 37, 1 note. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Pirvan, 'joint,' seems to refer here, as it very 
frequently does in the later Vedic and post-Vedic texts, to 
the joints of the month, the sacrificial days of the full and 
change of the moon (the parvawa-sacrifices). As to the 
temporal use of the instrumental, comp. rztuna and ritubhiA ; 
Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 130. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Ludwig proposes the correction of vua'm gop£A 
into vijam gopaA (genitive). But I think it will be suffi- 
cient to write asya accented. As to vLram gop£4, comp. 
96,4. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. The Vras&stri (or Upavaktr*), literally, ' the 
commander,' is the same priest who is more usually 
designated as the Maitravaruwa. All the priests mentioned 
here (with the exception of the Purohita, see next note) 
belong to the ancient system of the ' seven Hotris' enum- 
erated, for instance, II, 1, 2. Comp. H. O., Religion des 
Veda, 383 seq. 

Note 2. The Purohita or house-priest does not, pro- 
perly speaking, belong to the number of the priests 
officiating at a sacrifice (ritvigaA), though of course the 
Purohita could act as a ritv'ig. Geldner (Vedische Studien, 
II, 144) seems to be wrong in concluding from our passage 
that 'already in the Rig-veda the Purohita, being the 
superintendent of the holy service, was a real ritv\g, i. e. 
officiating priest.' Comp. H. O., loc. cit, 374 seq. ; 379, 
note 2. 
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Verse 8. 
Note 1. On pflrvaA, comp. I, 34, 10 ; V, 31, 11. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. The regular accentuation of a determinative 
compound ('banner of smoke') would be dhflmaketuna. 
But it is very natural that the traditional text gives the 
accent of the Bahuvrihi (' he whose banner is smoke ') 
which so frequently occurs. 

Verse 11. 
Note 1. As to patatrfca£, comp. above, I, 58, 5. 

Verse 12. 

Note 1. Most probably the meaning is not that the 
Maruts are expected to turn away the anger of somebody 
else, but that the anger of the Maruts shall be turned away 
by Agni. Comp. I, 171, 1; VI, 66, 5; VII, 58, 5; 
Bergaigne, Religion Vedique, II, 401. It seems, conse- 
quently, that we should read avayata\ — On avayatahe/aA, 
scil. Indra, see vol. xxxii, p. 292 (I, 171, 6), and also IV, 1, 

4; VI, 66, 5. 

The genitives Mitrisya Varu#asya may be understood 
as depending, together with Marutam, on he/aA. In this 
case the translation would be: 'He mysteriously turns 
away the anger of Mitra and Varu#a and of the Maruts in 
order that (men) may get refreshing drink.' 

Verse 18. 

Note 1. On the frequent identification of Agni with 
Mitra, see Bergaigne, Religion Vedique, III, 134 seq. 

Verse 14. 

Note 1. On the root gar used with regard to Agni, see 
the remarks of Dr. Neisser in Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XIII, 
297 seq. 
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Verse 15. 

Note 1. Agni is invoked here by the name of Aditi, with 
an evident allusion to the goddess Aditi, as granting freedom 
from bonds, which is the original meaning of Aditi. Comp. 
M. M., vol. xxxii, pp. 241, 260, 262 ; H. O., Religion des 
Veda, p. 204. 

Note 2. Comp. Ill, 54, 19. On sarvdtat (sarvatati), see 
M. M.'s note, vol. xxxii, p. 260, note a, and compare 
Darmesteter, Haurvata/ et Amereta/, p. 80. See also 
Lanman, p. 386. 

Verse 16. 

Note 1. The last hemistich is the regular conclusion of 
the Kutsa hymns. 
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M AND ALA I, HYMN 95. 
ASHTAKA I, ADHYAYA 7, VARGA 1-2. 

i. Two (sisters) of different shapes wander along, 
pursuing a good aim. The one and the other 
suckles the calf 1 . With the one (the calf) is golden, 
moving according to its wont 2 . With the other 
it is seen clear, full of fine splendour. 

2. The ten unwearied r young women 2 have 
brought forth this widely-spread germ of Tvash/r/ 3 . 
Him, the sharp-faced (Agni) who is endowed with 
his own splendour, the shining one, they 4 carry 
around among men. 

3. They celebrate his three births : one in the 
sea, one in heaven, one in the waters 1 . In the 
eastern region 2 he commanding determines the 
seasons of the dwellers on earth by his present 
power 3 . 

4. Who among you has understood this hidden 
(god) ? l The calf has by itself given birth to 
its mothers*. The germ of many (mothers), the 
great seer, moving by his own strength, comes 
forward from the lap of the active ones 8 . 

5 1 . The fair (child Agni) grows up visibly in 
them in his own glory, standing erect in the lap 
of the down-streaming (waters). Both (Heaven and 
Earth) fled away in fear of (the son of) Tvash/r*' 2 , 
when he was born, but turning back they caress 
the lion. 

6. They caress him both, like two kind women ; 
like lowing cows they have approached him in 
their own way. He has become the lord of all 
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powers \ he whom they anoint with sacrificial gifts 
from the right side 2 . 

7. He raises his arms again and again like 
Savitrz 1 . He the terrible pressing on ranges 
both wings 2 (of his army). He raises up his 
bright vesture from himself alone 3 . He gives 
new garments to his mothers. 

8. He assumes his fierce appearance which is 
above (i.e. the lightning?), being united with the 
cows ', the waters in his seat. The prayer purifies 
the bottom of the seer (?) 2 . This was the meeting 
among the gods 3 . 

9. The wide space encompasses thy base, the 
resplendent foundation 1 of the buffalo. Agni ! Being 
kindled protect us with all thy undeceivable guard- 
ians who are endowed with their own splendour. 

10. On the dry ground he produces a stream 1 , 
a course, a flood. With his bright floods he reaches 
the earth. Whatever is old he receives into his 
belly. He moves about within the young sprout- 
ing grass 2 . 

11. Thus, O Agni, being strengthened by fuel, 
shine thou to us with wealth-giving shine, O purifier, 
for the sake of glory. May Mitra and Varu«a grant 
us this, may Aditi, Sindhu, the Earth, and the Sky ! 

NOTES. 

The same .foshi. The metre is Trish/ubh. — Verse 1 = 
VS. XXXIII, 5 ; TB. II, 7, 12, 2. Verse % = TB. II, 8, 
7, 4. Verse 5 = TB. II, 8, 7, 4; MS. IV, 14, 8. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. The two females are evidently Night and Dawn 

I 2 
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(comp. below, 96, 5). The calf is Agni whose bright 
appearance by night is contrasted here with his paler 
splendour by day (comp. below, 1 27, 5). The explanation 
of Professor Hillebrandt (Vedische Mythologie, I, 331) that 
' das von ihnen wechselnd gesaugte Kalb der bald als Sonne 
bald als Mond erscheinende Lichtgott, d. h. Agni ist,' does 
not seem convincing to me. 

Note 2. I cannot follow Hillebrandt (loc. cit. 335) in 
translating svadhavan ' an Labung reich.' 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. On feminine nominatives in -asaA like atandrasa/;, 
see Lanman, Noun-Inflection, 362. 

Note 2. The ten young women are the fingers which 
produce the fire by the attrition of woods. 

Note 3. On Tvash/W as the father of Agni, see Hille- 
brandt, Vedische Mythologie, I, 522 seq.; Bergaigne, Rel. 
V£d., Ill, 47 seq. 

Note 4. Hillebrandt (loc. cit.) takes the ten fingers as 
the subject of pari nayanti, which does not seem probable. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. It is surprising that Agni's birth in the sea and 
his birth in the waters are distinguished. The poet's 
meaning is not quite clear. Prof. Max Miiller thinks of 
the rising sun and the lightning in the clouds. Comp. 
H. O., Religion des Veda, 107. 

Note 2. We ought to read pradkam ; comp. IV, 29, 3 ; 
IX, 111,3. 

Note 3. Comp. X, 85, 18, where it is said of the moon 
that she ' is born again, determining the seasons.' Thus it 
is possible that the poet understands here Agni as dwelling 
in the moon as light. Comp. on this identification Bergaigne, 
I, 159, and Hillebrandt, Ved. Mythologie, I, 330 seq. But 
this interpretation of our passage is by no means certain. 

Verse 4. 
Note 1. Possibly we should correct k£A idam vaA ni«yam ; 
comp. VII, 56, 4; 6i, 5. The translation would be: 'Who 
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among you has understood this secret ? ' — the secret that 
a calf should give birth to cows. 

Note 2. In my opinion the mothers are the waters ; the 
calf is Agni. The meaning must be, consequently, that, as 
Agni is born from the waters thus the waters are born 
from Agni. Agni — we may try to interpret the poet's 
meaning — sends his smoke to the sky. The smoke is 
changed to clouds ; the clouds send forth water. Exactly 
the same meaning seems to be expressed in I, 164, 51. 
Comp. also Manu III, 76. agnau prastahutiA samyag 
adityam upatish/Aate, aditya^ - ^ayate vr/sh/ir vr*sh/er 
annaw tataA prag&A. — Prof. Max Miiller observes : ' The 
mothers are day and night, or heaven and earth. The 
calf, the son, Agni, being born of the night gives birth to 
the day, and being born of the day (in the evening) gives 
birth to the night. Or it may be that Agni, light, makes 
Dyaus and Pr/thivi to be visible.' — Prof. H illebrandt's 
interpretation of our verse is quite different ; see Vedische 
Mythologie, I, 335. 

Note 3. I. e. the fire is born from the waters. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Comp. Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth., I, 371, 523. 

Note 2. I. e. the son of Tvash/r* (see above, verse 2) 
considered as identical with his father. Comp. Bergaigne, 
III, 47, and see also Aufrecht, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, I, 356. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. On daksha and its relation to kratu, comp.. 
Geldner, Vedische Studien, I, 267. 

Note 2. The poet seems to play upon words ; ' power ' 
is daksha, ' from the right side' dakshiwataA (i.e. approach- 
ing respectfully, dakshi«ikr*tya). 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. Comp. Bergaigne, Rel. V^d., Ill, 46. 
Note 2. Observe the dual form slkau ending in -au, not 
in -a. Comp. Lanman, Noun-Inflection, 576. Prof. Max 
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Miiller translates here : ' He the terrible tries and stretches 
out the hems of his sleeves.' This may indeed be the 
meaning of si£. 
Note 3. See Geldner, Vedische Studien, II, 189. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. The cows of course are intended for the sacrificial 
food coming from the cow, such as milk and butter. 

Note 2. The two nominatives, kavMs and dh?//, can 
scarcely be right The subject seems to be the prayer which 
cleanses, as it were, Agni, and thus augments his splendour 
(comp. IV, 15, 6 ; VIII, 103, 7). Possibly we should read 
kave^ budhnam. Comp., however, IX, 47, 4. svaydm kavfA 
vidhartiri vfpraya rdtnam iikAati yadi marmr^fyate dhi'ya//. 
In this difficult verse so much is clear that the seer (kavf/*) 
is subject, and that he is stated to purify the prayers. 

Note 3. The meaning seems to be that at the sacrificial 
fire all gods assemble. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. On dhSman, comp. M. M., vol. xxxii, p. 383 seq. 
— Prof. Max Miiller proposes the following translation: 
' Thy wide effulgence goes round the firmament, the firm 
seat of the strong one (buffalo).' 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. Ludwig takes sr6taA as a locative. But it is 
very improbable that we should have here a survival of the 
ancient locatives of stems in -s without a case-ending (Joh. 
Schmidt, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXVII, 306; Brugmann, 
Grundriss der vergl. Grammatik, vol. ii, p. 611). In 
Ludwig's opinion ' it follows from the corresponding gatum 
Qrmim that srotas stands for srotasi as dhanvan for dhan- 
vani.' But this is not convincing. 

Note 2. On Agni as inhabiting the sprouting grass, 
comp. Ill, 5, 8; VII, 9, 3. 'I believe this refers to the 
blades of grass used as tinder to catch the sparks of fire.' 
M. M. 
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MAA^ALA I, HYMN 96. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 7, VARGA 3-4. 

1 . Being born by strength J in the ancient way, 
lo ! he (Agni) has assumed instantly all the qualities 
of a sage. The Waters and the Dhishawa 2 have 
furthered the friend (Mitra s ). The gods have held 
Agni as the giver of wealth. 

2. By the ancient Nivid x , by Ayu's 2 wisdom he 
has procreated these children of men. With his 
irradiating look 3 (he has procreated) the Sky and 
the Waters. The gods have held Agni as the 
giver of wealth. 

3. The Aryan clans magnified 1 him as the first 
performer of sacrifices, as receiving offerings, as 
striving forward, the son of strength, the Bharata 2 , 
the bestower of mighty rain (?) 3 . The gods have 
held Agni as the giver of wealth. 

4. He, MatarLrvan x , the lord of bountiful pros- 
perity, has found a path for (his ?) offspring, he who 
has found the sun, the shepherd of the clans, the 
begetter of the two worlds. The gods have held 
Agni as the giver of wealth. 

5. Night and Dawn, who constantly destroy each 
other's appearance, suckle one young calf 1 unitedly 2 . 
The piece of gold 3 shines between Heaven and 
Earth. The gods have held Agni as the giver of 
wealth. 

6. (He is) the base of wealth, the assembler of 
all goods 1 , the beacon of sacrifice, the fulfiller of 
thought, the bird 2 . In order to guard their immor- 
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tality the gods have held him, Agni, as the giver 
of wealth. 

7. Him who is now and who was formerly the 
abode of wealth, the earth 1 (i.e. the dwelling-place 
or support) of what is born and of what will be 
born, the shepherd and guardian of what is and 
of much that comes into being. The gods have 
held Agni as the giver of wealth. 

8. May (Agni,) the giver of wealth, present us 
with quick wealth. May the giver of wealth (pre- 
sent us with wealth) united with strong men l . The 
giver of wealth (should grant us) food together 
with valiant heroes. The giver of wealth should 



grant us long life. 
9 = 95. 11. 



NOTES. 

The same Rishi and metre. — Verses 1, 3 = MS. IV, 10, 
6. Verse 5 = VS. XII, 2; XVII, 70; TS. IV, 1, 10, 4; 
6,5,2; 7.12.3; MS. II, 7, 8. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. I.e. by the attrition of the woods, as sahasa// 
putraA. 

Note 2. Two new discussions on dhishawa have been 
given by Hillebrandt (Ved. Mythologie, I, 1 75 seq. ; comp. 
the criticisms of Ludwig, Ueber die neuesten arbeiten auf 
dem gebiete der Rgveda-forschung, 85 seq.) and Pischel 
(Ved. Studien, II, 82 seq.). Hillebrandt arrives at the 
conclusion that dhishawa is the Earth (in the dual, 
Heaven and Earth ; in the plural, Heaven, Air, and Earth), 
and besides the Vedi, i. e. the excavated spot of ground 
which serves as a kind of altar for the sacrifice. Similar is 
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Pischel's opinion. He believes that the singular dhishawa 
is everywhere to be interpreted as a proper name: the 
name of a goddess of wealth and prosperity. The dual 
dhisha«e means ' Heaven and Earth : ' thus the original 
meaning of dhishawa must have been, as Pischel concludes, 
either Heaven or Earth. He tries to show that it is Earth, 
and so does Prof. Hillebrandt. The goddess of wealth 
originally was a goddess of the earth conceived as the liberal 
giver of wealth. This goddess, Prof. Pischel thinks, was 
closely related to, or even identical with, the goddess Aditi, 
whom the same scholar also believes to be a personification 
of the Earth. 

I must confess that even this close agreement of these 
two distinguished scholars has failed to convince me. It 
is quite true that the dual dhishawe means Heaven and 
Earth, and it is possible that the singular may, at least in 
some passages, mean the Earth. But I cannot believe that 
this is the original meaning of the word. Originally, in 
my opinion, dhishiwa was an implement used at the sacri- 
fice, more especially at the Soma sacrifice. The adr! 
(Soma-stones) are said to rest in the lap of the dhishana 
(I, 109, 3). In a Ya^us Mantra referring to the sacrificial 
preparation of Soma (Va^asaneyi Sawmita VI, 26) the 
dhishawa, or more exactly the Dhisha«as, as goddesses 
(dhishawlr ka. devi7/), are mentioned together with the 
sacrificial fire, the waters, and the gravawaA, the stones. In 
a similar connection we find a Ya^us formula pronounced 
when the Adhvaryu began to beat the Soma plants with the 
Upawmisavana stone (see Weber, Indische Studien, X, 370). 
There the Soma was addressed first, and then the two 
Dhishanas : ' Do not be afraid, do not be terrified, assume 
sap (O Soma !). O two Dhishanas ! Being firm show firm- 
ness ! ' (y&g asaneyi Samhita VI, 35). Here the -Satapatha 
Brahmawa (III, 9, 4, 18) says, that some authorities refer 
the last words to the two boards (phalake) on which the 
pressing-stones rest (see Hillebrandt, Ved. Mythologie, I, 
149 seq.). But the author of the Brahmawa himself declares 
that Heaven and Earth are addressed ; for as to the boards 
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used for pressing the Soma, it would be of no consequence if 
they were broken. — Other passages in which the dhishawa/* 
are mentioned in connection with the preparation of the 
Soma, are Rig-veda IX, 59, 2 ; X, 1 7, 2. In the last passage 
' the lap of the Dh.' is mentioned as in 1, 109, 3 (see above). 
The dhisha«a was anointed, 1, 102, 1. The dhishawa is men- 
tioned in connection with the waters which were fetched 
by the Adhvaryus and used at the sacrifice, X, 30, 6, and 
in connection with the sacrificial fire, III, 2, 1, and in our 
passage. I have therefore no doubt that according to 
the original meaning the Dhishawa was, as stated above, 
a sacrificial implement used chiefly, though not exclusively, 
at the pressing of the Soma. I do not venture to determine 
the exact nature of this implement, but I think that from 
the passages collected above it will be evident that it was 
a sort of support on which the pressing-stones rested. 
A similar support may have been used for the vessel 
containing the sacrificial water, and for the sacrificial fire. 
This support was considered as yielding the Soma to Indra, 
as strengthening Indra, as inciting Indra and the gods to 
liberality towards men. Thus we have a goddess Dhishawa 
who wears the aspect of a goddess of wealth. She is invoked 
as one of the Gnas in I, 22, 10 with Hotra Bharatt. Finally 
the Earth, the support of everything, was likened to this 
support of the pressing-stones and of the Soma; and 
Heaven and Earth were then considered as the two 
Dhishawas. 

Note 3. Comp. above, 94, 13, note 1. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. On the solemn formulas of invocation, called 
Nivids, see Haug's Aitareya Brahma«a, p. 32 seq. ; Weber, 
Indische Studien, IX, 355 ; H. O., Religion des Veda, 387, 
note 2. Of course, the Nivids which Sankhayana (Srauta- 
sutra VIII, 16-25) gives, cannot be those to which the 
poets of the Rig-veda several times allude. 

Note 2. On Ayu as one of the mythical ancestors of 
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mankind, nearly related to Manu, see Bergaigne, Religion 
V^dique, I, 59 seq. 

Note 3. Ushas is called vivasvat!, III, 30, 13 (cf. 
Bergaigne, I, 86) ; we are justified, consequently, in trans- 
lating vivasvata /frakshasa, ' with the irradiating look.' But 
in giving this translation we should not forget that the 
poet no doubt at the same time intended to allude to the 
name of Vivasvat, the father of Yama. 

Verse 3. 

ZTote 1. The text has i/ata. Comp. above, I, 1, 1, note 2. 

Note 2. Agni seems to be called Bharata as belonging 
to the people of Bharatas. Comp. H. O., ' Buddha, sein 
Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde ' (first edition), p. 414 
seq. More usually Agni is designated as Bharata. 

Note 3. Sr/pradanum. On da'nu, the meaning of which 
I consider to be ' rain ' or the like, comp. the discussion 
of Prof. Max M tiller, vol. xxxii, 113 seq. The exact 
meaning of sr/pra, which should not be compared 
with the Greek Atirapos, cannot be determined. The 
etymology is a very unsafe guide in such questions, and 
neither the connection with the root srz'p, ' to creep/ ' to 
crawl,' nor with the noun sarpfs, ' butter,' seems to lead to 
a satisfactory result. The passages in which srtpra or 
compounds of this adjective occur, point to a meaning 
like ' great,' ' mighty,' ' fine.' Thus sr/prabhcjjas seems to 
be something like purubho^as or subho^as ; Indra's arms 
(karasna) are called both sr*'pra (VIII, 3a, 10) and prr'thu 
(VI, 19, 3); finally srtpradanu, which is used here as an 
epithet of Agni, and VIII, 25, 5 of Mitra and Varuwa, does 
not seem to differ very much from sudtnu. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. MatanVvan, the messenger of Vivasvat, who car- 
ried the fire from heaven to earth, was originally distinct 
from Agni, but is identified with him in several passages. 
See M. M., Physical Religion, p. 152; Bergaigne, Religion 
V^dique, I, 52 seq. ; H. O., Religion des Veda, 122. 
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Verse 5. 

Note 1. Comp. above, 95, 1, and I, 113, a. rtaadvatsa. 
The calf, of course, is Agni. 

Note 2. Literally, ' turned towards each other.' 
Note 8. The gold is again Agni. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. The first Pada is identical with X, 139, 3. 

Note 2. I prefer with Ludwig to take v6A as a nomina- 
tive (comp. Lanman, Noun- Inflection, 375) instead of a 
genitive. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. Compare the very obscure verse X, 3 1 , 5. iyam 
s£ bhuya ushasam iva kshaVi, ' may she be the earth, as it 
were, of the dawns.' ' She ' may possibly be the earth, 
which would be designated here as a dwelling-place or 
support of the dawns. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Prof. Max Miiller proposes another translation 
of sanara. He writes : ' One expects an opposition 
between turd and sanara. Sanara can hardly be the same 
as viravat in the next line. I should like to take sanara as 
a variety of sina and sanatana. Give us fleeting, i. e. daily 
wealth, and give us old, i. e. lasting wealth I ' 
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MAJVZ?ALA I, HYMN 97. 
ASH^AKA I, ADHYAYA 7, VARGA 5. 

i. Driving away evil 1 with thy light, Agni, shine 
upon us with wealth — driving away evil with thy 
light. 

2. Longing for rich fields, for a free path, and 
for wealth, we sacrifice— driving away evil with 
thy light. 

3 1 . When he stands forth as the most glorious 
one among them 2 , and when our liberal lords excel 
— driving away evil with thy light — 

4. When through thee, Agni, the liberal lords, 
and when through thee we may multiply with 
offspring — driving away evil with thy light — 

5. When the rays of the mighty Agni go forth 
on all sides — driving away evil with thy light — 

6. For thou indeed, (O god) whose face is turned 
everywhere, encompassest (the world) everywhere- 
driving away evil with thy light. 

7. Do thou carry us, as with a boat, across hostile 
powers, (O god) whose face is turned everywhere — 
driving away evil with thy light. 

8. Do thou carry us across (evil) to welfare, as 
across a stream with a boat 1 — driving away evil 
with thy light. 
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NOTES. 

The same Rishi. Metre, Gayatrt. The hymn is 
addressed to Agni Suki. — Verses 1-8 = AV. IV, 33, 1-8 ; 
TA. VI, ii, i-a. Verse 1 = TA. VI, 10, 1. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Lanman (Sanskrit Reader, p. 363) translates : 
' Driving away with flames our sin.' But agha is not 
exactly sin. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. In this verse as well as in the verses 4 and 5 — 
all commencing with the words pra yat — the principal 
clauses are wanting. As to the meaning, however, these 
clauses are supplied by the refrain ; ' driving away evil ' of 
course means ' may he drive away evil.' 

Note 2. ' Among them ' seems to mean ' among the 
liberal lords.' 

Verse 8. 

Note L Cf. Lanman, p. 434. 
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MAA>Z>ALA I, HYMN 98. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 7, VARGA 6. 

1. May we dwell in the favour of (Agni) Vaw- 
vanara. He indeed is a king, leading all beings 
to gloriousness l . As soon as born from here he 
looks over this whole world. Vaijvanara unites 
with the Sun 2 . 

2. Agni who has been looked and longed for ' in 
Heaven, who has been looked for on Earth — he 
who has been looked for, has entered all herbs. 
May Agni Vaixvinara, who has strongly been looked 
for, protect us from harm by day and by night. 

3. Vafcvanara ! May this be true of thee : may 
wealth and liberal givers attend us ! May Mitra 
and Varuwa grant us this, may Aditi, the Sindhu, 
the Earth, and the Sky ! 

NOTES. 

The same Rishi. Metre, Trish/ubh. — Verse 1 = VS. 
XXVI, 7; TS. I, 5, 11, 3 ; MS. IV, 11, 1. Verse 2 =VS. 
XVIII, 73; TS.1,5, 11, 1; IV.4,12,5; 7, 15. 6 ; TB. Ill, 
11, 6, 4; MS. 11,13, 11. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Comp. VI, 70, 1. bhuvananam abhisrlyk. 
Abhijrf seems to mean, going or leading towards (abhf) 
gloriousness {srt). Prof. Pischel's opinion on the word is 
different ; see Vedische Studien, I, 53 seq. 

Note 2. As to yatate, comp. V, 4, 4. yatamana// 
rajm/bhi/s sflryasya; IX, m, 3. sam rarm/bhiA yatate 
darsatAA rathai. 

Verse a. 

Note 1. On the disappearance of Agni who is looked 
for everywhere, see M. M., Physical Religion, 264 seq. ; 
Bergaigne, Rel.V^dique, II, 75. 
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MAiVZMLA I, HYMN 99. 

ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 7. 

i. Let us press Soma for £atavedas '. May he 
burn down the property of the niggard 2 . May he, 
Agni, bring us across all troubles, across all difficul- 
ties, as across a stream with a boat. 



NOTES. 

The Rishi is Karyapa Marina. Metre, Trish/ubh. — 
Verse i = TA. X, i. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. This is one of the very rare passages in which 
Agni standing alone and not accompanied by Indra or the 
Maruts &c. is mentioned as drinking Soma. It seems as 
if this verse were not composed for the regular Soma 
sacrifice, but for a special occasion. 

Note 2. Cf. Delbriick, Syntakt. Forschungen, I, 1 1 2. 
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MAA>Z>ALA I, HYMN 127. 
ASHTAKA II, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 12-13. 

i. I deem Agni to be the munificent Hotri, the 
Vasu, the Son of strength 1 , Gatavedas, like a priest, 
<74tavedas 2 : the best performer of the sacrifice, the 
god who with his upright body that is turned towards 
the gods, and with his flame longs for the shine of 
the (boiling) ghee 3 , of the butter that is offered in 
(the fire). 

2. May we, the sacrificers, call thee hither, the 
best of sacrificers 1 , the first of the Angiras, O priest, 
with our prayers, with priestly prayers, O bright 
one 2 : thee who like the heaven encompassest the 
earth 3 , the Hotri of human tribes, the manly flame- 
haired, whom these folks — whom all folks should 
favour in order to speed him (to our sacrifice). 

3. He indeed, shining mightily with his shining 
strength 1 , becomes the conqueror of deceitful foes 2 
— like an axe, the conqueror of deceitful foes 2 . 
He at whose onslaught 3 even what is strong melts 
away*, steady things (waste away) like forests (which 
are burnt or bend down in the storm) 8 . Conquering 
he holds himself back; he does not proceed 6 . As 
with a conquering bow-man he proceeds 6 . 

4. Even what is firm gives way before him : thus 
it is known. With hottest kindling-sticks 1 one wor- 
ships him 2 for winning his favour, one worships Agni 
for winning his favour. He who dives into many 
forests as if carving the wood with his flame, destroys 
even firm food 3 with his strength — he destroys 
even what is firm with his strength. 

[46] K 
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5. Let us place that power 1 of his in our neigh- 
bourhood 2 — (that power) which is more visible by 
night than by day 8 — (more visible) than by day to 
the unremitting 4 (worshipper). Therefore his life is 
a firm hold 6 , like (a father's) safe refuge to a son : 
(the fires) that never grow old, tending to blessings 
enjoyed or not enjoyed (before) 6 — the fires that 
never grow old, tending (to such blessings). 

6. He indeed makes a mighty noise like the host 
of the Maruts, . . .'on the rich fields, . . .'on the 
. . ,\ He, the seizer, ate the offerings 2 , he who 
has deservedly become the banner of the sacrifice. 
And when he joyously and joyfully (proceeds), all 
followed gladly on his path ; men (have followed) 
his path as for a triumphal procession. 

7. When forsooth the Kistas 1 striving for heaven, 
when the BhWgus have addressed him paying 
reverence — the BhWgus producing him by attrition, 
with worship : Agni is the lord of goods, the bright 
one, who is their 2 supporter. May the wise one 
accept the wonted coverings 3 ; may the wise one 
accept them. 

8. We invoke thee, the lord of all people, the 
common master of the house of all, to enjoy (the 
sacrifice) : (we call) thee who truly art carried by 
prayers as by a vehicle 1 to enjoy (the sacrifice): the 
guest of men in whose presence (they live) as before 
a father's (face), and all those immortals (attain) to 
strength, and the offerings among the gods (attain) 
to strength. 

9. Thou, O Agni, art borri, the mightiest by 
might \ for the divine world, the strongest one, like 
wealth for the divine world. For thy delight is 
most strong, and thy power is most brilliant And 
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they walk around thee 2 , O (god) who never growest 
old, like obedient (servants), O (god) who never 
growest old. 

10. Let your praise go forth to the great Agni, 
who is mighty in his might, who awakens at dawn, 
like a winner of cattle 1 — let it go forth to Agni. 
When (the worshipper) rich in offerings has loudly 
praised him 2 in all lands 3 , he wakes* like a singer in 
front of the dawns\ the flaming one (?), the Hotri 
(in front) of the dawns 8 . 

11. Thus being seen by us, bring near to us, 
O Agni, graciously united with the gods, benig- 
nantly, great wealth benignantly. Make us behold 
great (bliss of valiant offspring 1 ), O mightiest one, 
that we may obtain such enjoyment. Produce great 
bliss of valiant offspring, O bountiful Lord, (as fire 
is produced) by attrition, for those who praise thee, 
like a strong hero in thy might. 

NOTES. 

The Rishi is Paru£Mepa Daivodasi, the metre Atyash/i 
(verse 6 Atidhr*ti). — Verses 1-3 = SV. II, 1163-1165. 
Verse 1 = SV. I, 4°5 5 VS. XV, 47 5 TS. IV, 4, 4. 8 ; 
MS. II, 13, 8 ; AV. XX, 67, 3. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. There is no doubt that the reading of the 
Rig-veda text vasum is correct ; the Sama-veda has vasoA. 
Comp. H. O., Prolegomena, p. 280. 

Note 2. 'Is it a play on the word ? Like a priest 
knowing all things ? ' M. M. 

Note 3. There is a metrical irregularity in this Pada ; it 
has six syllables instead of five before the caesura. The 
text, however, seems to be correct. 

K 2 
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Verse 2. 

Note 1. The first Pada is Trish/ubh instead of <7agati. 
It would be easy to correct huvemahi, but that form is 
never found in the Rig-veda, though both huvema and 
havamahe are frequent. Thus it is very probable that we 
have here a metrical irregularity of the type described by 
H. O., Prolegomena, p. 117. 

Note 2. Comp. VIII, 60, 3. vfprebhiA jukra manmabhiA. 

Note 3. If the explanation of pdrig-man which we have 
adopted (see above, I, 79, 3, note ») is correct, it will be 
impossible, of course, to accept Bergaigne's opinion (Rel. 
V6d., II, 505, note 1) that the accusative dy^m is governed 
by parj^manam. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. In the second Pada one syllable is wanting. 
The text seems to be correct, and the irregularity apparently 
is the typical one described by H. O., Prolegomena, 
p. 68 seq. : the Pada has the tetrasyllabic beginning (before 
the caesura), and it goes on as if the beginning had been 
pentasyllabic. Several Padas of the same irregular 
structure occur in our hymn, thus in verse 9 : tvam (read 
tuam) agne 11 sahasa sahantama^ ; verse 10 : pra va/; mahe 
ii sahasa sahasvate ; ushaA-budhe 11 pam-s£ na agnaye. 

Note 2. The comparison paraju/z na, ' like an axe,' raises 
doubts as to the correctness of druham-taraA. ParajuA 
seems to point to a compound containing the element dru, 
'wood;' comp. below, 130, 4; VII, 104, 21. The second 
member of the compound would be han, which is frequently 
used with the meaning of cutting wood (II, 14, 2 ; X, 89, 7). 
Thus the reading would be dru-hantaraA (comp. vritra- 
hantama^), ' a mighty wood-cutter.' As to this use of the 
comparative, see Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 196. 

Note 3. Comp. V, 7, 2. yasya sanWtau. 

Note 4. Prof. Max Miiller (Science of Thought, p. 325) 
believes that the root jru occurs here in the sense of 
shaking. To me it seems that this jruvat is a misspelling 
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for sruvat. The opinion of Pischel and Geldner (Vedische 
Studien, I, p. vi) is different. 

Mote 5. The meaning of the comparison which I have 
indicated by the words in parentheses, becomes clear from 
VIII, 40, 1. vana-iva v£te it. 

Note 6. The two last Padas are very obscure. In the 
last Pada but one na would seem to be comparative, not 
negative, because it has the same meaning in the last Pada, 
and because its vowel does not coalesce with the following 
initial vowel (comp. Benfey's dissertation, ' Behandlung des 
auslautenden a in na " wie " und na " nicht." ' But then 
instead of yamate a substantive meaning something like 
'hero' would be required. And also instead of the in- 
strumental dhanva-saha one should expect to find a nomi- 
native; comp. Benfey, Vedica und Linguistica, p. 180, 
note 1. — Prof. Max Miiller translates: 'Holding out (or 
resisting) he stands firm, he does not budge ; holding his 
bow he does not budge.' 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. The words te^ishflfcabhi^ arawibhi/^ are repeated, 
probably by the same poet, below, 129, 5. 

Note 2. It may be observed that several times in the 
Paru££Aepa hymns the parallelism between two subsequent 
Padas has corrupted the text, the reading of the one Pada 
being wrongly introduced into the other. For instances 
I refer to I, 129, 11, where the last vaso has been added 
from the preceding Pada, and to the last Pada but one of 
I, 1 35, 4. Possibly our Pada, which in its traditional form 
is metrically abnormal (comp., however, M. M.'s Hymns to 
the Maruts, 1st ed., p. cxii), has suffered damage in the 
same way. The comparison of I, 129, 5 would lead us to 
conjecture : te^ish/Aabhi^ arinibbiA na dvase. ' One wor- 
ships him in order that he may grant his favour as if (he 
were to help us) with hottest kindling-sticks. One worships 
Agni in order that he may grant his favour.' 

Note 3. Comp. IV, 7, 10. sthira' £it anna dayate vi 
^-ambhaiA. The food is the wood which Agni consumes. 
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Verse 6. 

Mote 1. See Prof, yon Roth's translation of this verse, 
Zeitschrift der D. Morg. Gesellschaft, XLVIII, 117. On 
pr*ksham, comp. M. M., vol. xxxii, p. 30a ; Pischel, Vedische 
Studien, I, p. 96 seq. The translation of such a word can 
only be tentative. 

Note 2. To tiparasu something like vikshti (IV, 37, 3) 
seems to be supplied. 

Mote 8. Comp. the Latin expression, 'argutius quam 
verius.' Pischel, Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1884, p. 516 
seq. ; Delbruck, Altindische Syntax, p. 196. 

Mote 4. Aprayus seems to be an anomalous formation, 
instead of aprayu, unless we have to read apriyuve. Ac- 
cording to Pischel (Gottinger Gel. Anzeigen, 1890, p. 54a), 
aprayushe would mean 'dem der da lebt.' But I do not 
think that this aprayus should be separated from aprayu, 
which, as may be seen from I, 89, 1 compared with III, 
5, 6 and X, 4, 7, is identical in meaning with, and evidently 
etymologically related to, aprayu^Mant. 

Mote 5. Gribhawavat is the contrary of agrabhana, I, 
1 16, 5. 

Mote 6. Comp. Ill, 30, 7. abhaktam £it bha^ate. 

Verse 6. 

Mote 1. Ludwig : ' in den bebauten fluren zu verehren, 
auf den wusten flachen zu verehren.' Prof. Max Miiller 
observes with regard to ish/ani/* : ' it staniA, or ish + stands 
(ish-karta), much thundering.' For Srtana he proposes the 
translation, 'ploughed field.' I have left both words un- 
translated. 

Mote 2. Adat is imperfect of ad ; there is a play upon 
words (a'dat and a-dadf^). 

Verse 7. 
Mote 1. Who the Kistas (cf. Lanman, p. 346) are is not 
known. They seem, however, either to be identical with 
the Bhrigus or to be another ancient and probably mythical 
family of priests like them. They are mentioned also in 
VI, 67, 10. 
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Note 2. ' Their ' refers to ' goods.' 

Note 3. The fuel and libations with which Agni is 
covered ? 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Va*has and its compounds, such as st6mavahas, 
ukthdvahas, gfrvahas, have been treated of by Dr. Neisser 
in his ingenious article on vahni, Bezzenberger's Beitrage, 
XVIII, 301 seq. (comp. on vahni, vol. xxxii, p. 37 seq.). 
Dr. Neisser tries to show that by the side of vahni, derived 
from vah = Latin vehere, and meaning 'draught-horse' (and 
besides — though Dr. Neisser does not admit this, see p. 316 
— ' a person that drives in a chariot '), there existed a second 
substantive vahni connected with the Greek ei^eadat, and 
meaning both 'erhaben' and 'erhebend,' i.e. praising the 
gods (loc. cit, p. 314). With this second vahni he connects 
vShas and its compounds. One of the principal arguments 
of Dr. Neisser is tfce fact quite correctly stated by him 
(p. 301), that 'the word vahni very frequently associates 
itself to the term \\6tri, while it does not with the com- 
pounds havyavah and havyava*hana.' This fact, indeed, 
points to the conclusion that 'those compounds belong 
to another sphere of ideas than vahni' (p. 302). But 
Dr. Neisser seems to me to go too far in concluding that 
vahni, standing as an epithet of Agni, is not derived from 
vah = vehere. Agni's action consists not only in carrying 
the sacrificial food to the gods, but also in carrying the 
gods to the sacrifice of men, and in coming to that sacrifice 
himself with his chariot and his horses. Nor do the words 
stomavahas or ukthdvahas, if derived from vah = vehere, 
necessarily presuppose the admissibility of expressions such 
as ' uktham (stomam) vahati vipraA devan zkkha. ' (p. 303), 
but those compounds may also rest on an idea conveyed 
by expressions such as ' uktham (stomal) vahati devan upa 
ya^wam,' which idea is quite Vedic. Thus st6mavahas in 
my opinion means, as an epithet of the god, ' carried by 
the stoma as by a vehicle' (comp. VII, 24, 5. esha st6ma/t 
mane' ugraya v£he dhurf-iva atyaA na va.g'ayan adhayi), or, 
as an epithet of the human worshippers, 'fitting out the 
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stoma as a vehicle.' I believe that the words in question 
can thus be explained in conformity with the whole range 
of Vedic thought, and the artificial distinction of two differ- 
ent substantives vahni, &c, will be avoided. For special 
indications pointing in the same direction, which are 
furnished by the passages which contain the words here 
treated of, I refer to Bergaigne, Religion Wdique, II, 
286 seq., and to the article of Dr. Neisser himself, p. 321 

seq. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. On the metrical irregularity, see above, verse 3, 
note 1. 

Note 2. Te seems to stand for the accusative, comp. 
Pischel, Zeitschrift der D. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, XXXV, 
714 seq.; Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, 205. Or may 
the meaning be: 'and thy (worshippers) walk around 
thee . . . like obedient (servants)?' m 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. On the metre, see above, verse 3, note 1. Prof. 
Max Miiller translates, ' like a hunter for cattle.' 

Note 2. The phrase vfjvasu kshasu £\5guve occurs also, 
V, 64, 2. The same hymn contains the word su-£etuna, 
which is found in the eleventh verse of our hymn. 

Note 3. Literally, ' on all earths.' Comp. X, 2, 6. nriv&tiA 
anu kshaV*. 

Note 4. Garate, ' he wakes,' at the same time can mean 
'he sings,' and 'he is praised.' Comp. Neisser, Bezzen- 
berger's Beitrage, XIII, 298. 

Note 5. The translation ' dawn ' is conjectural only. But 

it gives a good meaning in all the passages which contain 

the word rishhti&m (besides our passage, V, 25, 1 ; VIII, 

71, 15 ; X, 6, 1). Prof. Max Miiller translates the last two 

Padas : ' he sings like Rebha at the head of all singers, 

like a clever Hotri among the singers.' — Comp. Lanman, 

p. 424- 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. I supply suvi'ryam ; see the last Pada but one. 
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MAA>Z>ALA I, HYMN 128. 
ASH7AKA II, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 14-15. 

i. He was born in Manu's firm law 1 , the Hotrz, 
the best sacrificer, according to the will of the U.yi/5 2 , 
Agni, according to his own will. Always listening 
to him who wishes to be his friend, like a treasure 
to him who aspires to renown, the unbeguiled Hotr i 
sat down in the abode of food (on the altar) ; en- 
veloped * (he sat down) in the abode of food. 

2. We render him attentive 1 , the promoter of 
sacrifice, on the path of Rite, by adoration with 
offerings, in the divine world, by (adoration) with 
offerings 2 . ' In bringing us vigour he never becomes 
worn out with this body of his : he whom Mita- 
mvan (has brought) to Manu from afar, the god 
whom he has brought from afar. 

3. In his (own) way he moves in one moment 
round the terrestrial (space), the sudden devourer 
(emitting) his sperm, the bellowing bull emitting his 
sperm, the bellower 1 , looking round with a hundred 
eyes, the god who quickly courses in the forests 2 , 
taking his seat on the lower ridges, Agni, and on 
the highest ridges. 

4. This highly wise Purohita, Agni watches sac- 
rifice and service 1 house by house; by (the power 
of) his mind he is intent upon sacrifice. By (the 
power of) his mind helpful to him who desires food 2 , 
he looks on all creatures, since he has been born, the 
guest adorned with ghee, (since) the helpful carrier 
(of the gods) 3 has been born. 
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5. When through his (Agni's) power the bounties 
grow in strength, with the roar of Agni l as with 
that of the Maruts 2 — like bounties offered to a 
vigorous man : then he by his greatness stirs up 
the gift of goods. May he protect us from misfor- 
tune and injury, from evil spell and injury. 

6. The far-reaching 1 steward 2 has taken all goods 3 
in his right hand, and strongly advancing does not 
let them loose ; desirous of glory he does not let 
them loose. For every supplicant* thou hast carried 
the oblations to the gods 4 . For every righteous 
one he procures a treasure ; Agni opens both folds 
of the door (for him). 

7. He has been established as the most blissful 
one in the enclosures of men, Agni, at the sacrifices, 
like a noble lord of the clans, a beloved lord of the 
clans at the sacrifices : he rules over the oblations of 
men to which nourishing power has been imparted K 
May he protect us from harm that comes from 
Varu»a, from harm 2 that comes from the great god. 

8. They magnify Agni the Hotri, the dispenser 
of goods. They have roused the beloved, the most 
shining steward 1 (of sacrifice) ; they have roused the 
carrier of oblations. The gods desirous of goods 
(have roused) him in whom all life dwells, who pos- 
sesses all wealth, the Hotr*, the worshipful sage, the 
lovely one for the sake of bliss ; with praises (they 
have roused), desirous of goods, the lovely one. 



NOTES. 
The same Rishl and metre. — Verse 6 = TB. II, 5, 4, 4. 
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Verse 1. 

Note L As to dhartmam, comp. IX, 86, 4, where it is 
said that the streams of Soma flow forward, ' dharimawi ; ' 
Bergaigne, III, 219. ' Domain, precinct, sanctuary? ' M. M. 

Note 2. The U^i^as (comp. above, I, 60, a, note 1) are 
closely related to the Bhr*gus ; they are considered as the 
first sacrificers, the first worshippers of Agni. See Ber- 
gaigne, I, 57 seq. 

Note 3. Enveloped in fuel and libations. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Comp. M. M.'s note, vol. xxxii, p. 437. 
Note 2. Comp. Lanman, pp. 516, 518. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Prof. Max Miiller translates the second and third 
Padas : ' again and again shouting, bellowing forth his sperm, 
yea, placing his sperm with bellowing.' 

Note 2. Of course the fuel is alluded to. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Ya^wasya adhvarasya, ' sacrifice and service ; ' 
comp. above, I, 1, 4, note 1. 

Note 2. The translation is doubtful. If the denominative 
ishuy is derived from fshu, the meaning must be ' to fly like 
an arrow,' or possibly 'to shoot arrows.' But I do not 
think that the poet can have meant to say that Agni acts 
as a vedh£& and looks on all creatures ' for him who flies 
like an arrow,' or ' for him who shoots arrows.' We should 
rather have to write ishuyate without accent, so that the 
translation would be : 'By (the power of) his mind helpful 
(Agni) flies like an arrow ; he looks on all creatures ' (comp. 
VI, 3, 5, where it is said that Agni shoots arrows). But 
possibly ishuy, which is found only here, may be a synonym 
of ishudhy, see verse 6. It may be a denominative from 
ish, influenced by the type of verbs like righy, kratuy, 
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vasuy, &c. Then the accent can be retained, and the 
translation would be as given in the text ('to him who 
desires food'). 
Note 3. On vahni, comp. above, I, 127, 8, note 1. 

Verse 5. 

Note L The cerebral n in avewa clearly points to the cor- 
rection of the text agne^ ravewa. 

Note 2. The Maruts are called bhogSJt, V, 53, 16 (stuhi 
bhqg-a'n, 'praise the liberal ones'). Here we have the 
corresponding abstract noun. 

Verse 6. 

Note L Vfhayas (comp. Bergaigne, Religion V^dique, III, 
287) seems to be formed like vfmahas, vf£etas, vfmanas. 
The meaning then will be 'of extended hayas.' The 
substantive hayas, which is not found in the texts separ- 
ately, may be derived from ^fhite or from hin6ti, and mean 
something like ' energy.' At all events it seems impossible 
to connect this adjective vfhayas with the substantive 
vihayas, 'the aerial space,' belonging to the classical lan- 
guage. 

Note 2. Comp. the remark above, I, 58, 7, note 2. 

Note 3. I propose to read vtava vf-hayaA arat/A vasu 
dadhe haste dakshi«e. Comp. IX, 18, 4. & yih visvani 
vaxya vasQni hastayoA dadhe\ 

Note 4. Comp. Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, 191. 

Note 5. Comp. VIII, 19, 1. devatra" havyam 6hire. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. I/a" kr z'ta seems to be identical with ishkrzta. 
Note 2. Regarding the metre, comp. Lanman, p. 383. 

Verse 8. 
Note 1. Comp. I, 58, 7, note 1. 
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MAiVZ>ALA I, HYMN 140. 
ASH7AKA II, ADHYAYA 2, VARGA 5-7. 

1. For him who sits on the Vedi (i.e. on the 
sacrificial bed), whose foundations are pleasant, for 
the brilliant Agni bring forward 1 a receptacle 2 , which 
is to him like a drink. Clothe 1 the bright one in 
prayer as in a garment, him whose chariot is light, 
whose colour is bright, the destroyer of darkness. 

2. He who has a twofold birth 1 , presses on 
towards the threefold food a ; what he has eaten 
grows again after a year 8 . With the mouth and the 
tongue of the one he (shows himself as) the noble, 
manly one; with the other (mouth) the stubborn 
(Agni) wipes off the trees *. 

3. Both his mothers 1 , dwelling together, immersed 
in darkness, and affrighted, proceed towards the 
young child who stretches forward his tongue, who 
sparkling moves about thirstily, whom men should 
attach to themselves, who agitates (the world), the 
increaser of his father 2 . 

4. Thy speedy (teams) 1 that strive to break loose 
for the benefit of the man who acts as men do, the 
swift ones, drawing black furrows — thy quick (horses), 
striving apart, the agile, swift runners, incited by the 
wind, are yoked. 

5. When he stroking his wide course proceeds 
panting, thundering, roaring, then those sparkling 
(rays) of his fly about wildly, displaying wondrous 
darkness, a large sight 1 . 

6. When he bends down over the brown (plants) x 
like a busy (servant), he roars and approaches his 
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wives like a bull. Displaying his power he adorns 
his bodies with beauty ; like a terrible beast, difficult 
to seize, he shakes his horns. 

7. He clasps (the plants, &c.) that have been laid 
together and have been laid out 1 . Knowing them, 
while they know him, and being their own (friend or 
lover) he lies on them. They grow again and 
attain godhead. They produce together another 
shape of the parents 2 . 

8. The long-haired virgins 1 have embraced him. 
Having died they stand upright again for him (Agni) 
the living one (or, for him the Ayu). Delivering 
them of old age he proceeds roaring, procreating 
another vital spirit, an indestructible life. 

9. Licking everywhere the upper garment of the 
mother 1 , he spreads himself over the space with his 
mightily devouring warriors, giving strength to 
everything that has feet, licking and licking. The 
reddish white one* follows her ways 3 . 

10. Shine, O Agni, among our liberal lords, for 
thou art a mightily breathing bull, a friend of the 
house. Throwing down the (mothers) of the young 
child 1 thou hast shone, (a protector of thy friends) 
like a coat of mail in battles, hurrying around. 

11. May this well-composed (prayer), O Agni, be 
more welcome to thee than a badly-composed one — 
more welcome than even a welcome prayer. With 
the bright light of thy body win thou treasures 
for us. 

12. Grant us. Agni, for our chariot and for our 
house a ship which has its own rudders and which 
has feet 1 , which may save our strong men and our 
liberal lords and our people, and which may be 
a shelter for us. 
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13. Approve, O Agni, our hymn alone. May 
Heaven and Earth and the Rivers, delightful by 
their own nature 1 , going their way 2 , (choose for us) 
bliss in cows and crops, long days ; may the red 
(Dawns) choose food for us as a choice boon. 



NOTES. 

The Rishi is Dlrghatamas Au£athya, the metre Gagatt ; 
the two last verses are Trish/ubh (comp. above the note on 
the metre of I, 94) ; the tenth verse, which is considered as 
either Gagati or Trish/ubh, begins with one Gagatl Pada 
which is followed by three Padas in TrishAibh. — No verse 
occurs in the other Sawhitas. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Pra bhari (Padap. pra bhara) and vasaya (Padap. 
vasaya) may be 1st person. 

Note 2. Possibly the ' womb ' or ' receptacle ' (y6ni) here 
means ghn'ta or the like, for it is said of Agni that ' his 
womb is ghr/ta' (II, 3, 11), and he is called ghr*'tayoniA. 
This receptacle 'is to him like a drink,' because he con- 
sumes the ghr/ta by which he is surrounded. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. The terrestrial and the celestial birth. Comp. 
Bergaigne, I, 28 seq. 

Note 2. Bergaigne (I, 29) translates : ' . . . s'elance trois 
fois sur la nourriture,' which he explains as referring to 
' the three sacrifices of the morning, the midday, and the 
evening.' But tri-Wt clearly is an epithet of annam, not 
an adverb. The explanation of Sayawa, who understands 
the threefold food as sacrificial butter, sacrificial cakes 
(purcx/lsa), and Soma, may be correct. 

Note 3. On the locative saxovatsare, comp. Delbruck, 
Altindische Syntax, p. 117. 
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Note 4. The last words evidently refer to Agni's tongue, 
i.e. his flames, wiping off as it were the firewood. But it 
is not clear what the tongue of the other one is. Sayawa 
thinks of the sacrificial spoon conceived as the tongue of 
the officiating priest : which is very artificial, but perhaps 
not too artificial for a verse like this. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. The 'two mothers' of Agni may be the two 
worlds (comp. Bergaigne, 1, 238) or the two kindling-sticks. 
— Ubh5 (masc.) instead of ubhe" is to be remarked. 

Note 2. Agni increases the wealth of the worshipper 
who has lighted the fire and may thus be considered as 
Agni's father. Comp. .Satapatha Brahmama XII, 5, 2, 15. 
Or the father may be Heaven ; on Agni as imparting 
strength to Heaven, see I, 164, 51. 

Verse 4. 

Note L The verse begins with feminines ; the ghv&h 
(comp. I, 134, 1), literally the quick ones, seem to be 
something like the niyutaA of Agni. Then follow mascu- 
lines ; the horses of Agni are male (comp. Bergaigne, I, 

143)- 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Comp. bhflri virpaA karikrat, III, 58, 9. 

Verse 6. 

Note L The brown ones, according to Saya«a, are the 
plants. They are called brown (babhru) also in X, 97, 1. 
' Are they the dry leaves in which the spark is caught ? ' 
M. M. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. Prof. Max Miiller translates samst/ra^ vishrfraA, 
' (the flames) that are together and apart.' 

Note 2. The parents seem to be Heaven and Earth, as 
Sayawa explains. — Possibly pitnSA depends on sa£a (comp. 
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pitroA sa£a, II, 17, 7; IV, 5, 10), 'being with their 
parents they produce a new shape.' Prof. Max Miiller 
translates: 'They produce together a different shape of 
their parents.' 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Should not the plants again be referred to? 
' I think it refers to the £valas, the flames that are hidden 
under the ashes and are lighted again.' M. M. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. The mother is the Earth whose surface Agni 
licks. 

Note 2. I believe the Dawn is alluded to whom the 
Vedic poets represent now as preceding Agni, now as 
following him. See Bergaigne, II, pp. 14, 15. 

Note 3. For vartanir aha of the Sa*»hitapa/£a the Pada- 
paMa has vartanfA aha ; comp. Rig-veda PratLiakhya, 
Sutra 259. VartanfA of course is correct. Comp. X, 
172, 1. gava£ sa£anta vartanfm. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. The mothers of the young child are very 
probably the mothers of Agni represented as a young child. 
They may be the Waters which Agni leaves resting on 
the surface of the earth while he himself rises to heaven. 
Or the mothers may be the woods or plants which he 
burns and thus throws them down as it were. 

Verse 12. 

Note 1. 'Which has feet in its own rudders,' M. M. 
That the ship has feet seems to mean only that it has the 
faculty of moving forward freely and quickly, and not that 
any real beings having feet are designated by this com- 
parison. The ship that carries the worshippers across all 
dangers, is the protection and help which Agni grants, or 
the sacrifice which he helps to perform. 
[46] L 
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Verse 13. 

Note 1. Comp. Geldner, Vedische Studien, I, 275. 

Note 2. YantaA seems to be corrupt ; one or two 
syllables are wanting. Something like yatayantaA (IX, 
39, 2) or vardhiyanta/r, or, as Prof. Max Miiller proposes, 
vyantaA would do. He translates: 'May Heaven and 
Earth and the Rivers . . . accepting (vyanta^) sacrifices of 
milk and corn choose for us, and may the Dawns choose 
for us food as a boon for many days.' — Cf. Lanman, 
PP- 5io. 539- 
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MAiV^Z>ALA I, HYMN 141. 
ASH7AKA II, ADHYAYA 2, VARGA 8-9. 

i. Lo, that beautiful splendour of the god, when 
he was born of strength, has truly come to be 
a wondrous sight. Though he slinks away 1 , the 
prayer goes straight to him 2 . They have led 
forward the flowing streams of Rita.. 

2. The powerful one 1 , rich in food, the true (friend 
of men) has entered the wondrous (body)*. His 
second (form of existence) is in the seven kind 
mothers*. • The ten young females 4 have brought 
the third (form) of this bull forth, him the guar- 
dian, in order to milk him. 

3. When the rulers, the liberal lords brought him 
forth by their power out of the depth, out of the 
buffalo's shape 1 , when from of old 2 at the purifica- 
tion of the sweet drink 8 Matari^van produces the 
hidden one (i.e. Agni) by attrition — 

4. When he is led forward from the highest 
father 1 , he climbs up the . . , 2 , the plants in his (or, 
in their ?) houses. When 'both (Heaven and Earth 
or the two Ara»is?) promote his birth, then the 
youngest one became bright by his heat 4 . 

5. Then he entered upon the mothers l in whom 
he the bright one grew up far and wide unimpaired 2 . 
When he has climbed up to the former (mothers) 
who from of old incite (him) 3 , he runs down in the 
younger, later (or, nearer) ones. 

6 1 . Then in the strivings for the day 2 they choose 
him Hotri. As if to swell their good fortune they 

l 2 
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strive towards him s , when praised by many he moves 
everywhere with wisdom and power to the gods and 
to the praise of mortals * for (bringing them) refresh- 
ing drink. 

7. When he has scattered himself, the worshipful 
one, driven by the wind, like . . .*, with the sound 
(which he produces) (?), he whom it is not possible 
to drive to a place (like cattle) : on the flight of the 
burning one who speeds on his black way, whose 
birth is bright, who strays everywhere to the 
atmosphere . . .* 

8. Like a chariot that goes forward, he goes to 
Heaven with his ruddy limbs, adorned with his 
locks of flames 1 . Then his black (clouds of smoke), 
O burning one(?), the liberal ones (?) (appear) 2 . 
The birds flee as before the fierceness of a hero 8 . 

9. Through thee indeed, O Agni, Varu«a whose 
laws are firm, Mitra and Aryaman, the givers of 
good rain, are glorious, when thou the mighty one 
hast been born, everywhere encompassing with 
wisdom (all beings), as the felly encompasses the 
spokes of a wheel. 

10. Thou, O Agni, youngest (god), furtherest 
treasures and (the friendship of) the gods for him 
who performs worship, who presses Soma. May we 
thus establish thee the young one, O young (son) of 
strength, possessor of great treasures, like the winner 
in a race l . 

11. Make good fortune 1 swell for us like well- 
employed wealth belonging to the house, and like 
firm ability 2 — (fortune) which can hold both races 3 
like reins : and being full of good-will in (the sphere 
of) i?«ta, (fill our) praise of the gods (with rich 
reward). 
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12. And may the brilliant, joyful Hotr* with quick 
horses, with a shining chariot hear us. May he, the 
wise Agni, lead us on the best leading (paths) to 
happy welfare and to bliss. 

13. Agni has been praised with powerful 1 songs, 
he who has been brought forward furthermore for 
sovereignty. May both those our liberal lords and 
we ourselves spread out 2 (our power over all foes) 
as the sun (spreads out its light and by it destroys) 
the mist 



NOTES. 

The same JRiahl The metre is Cagatt ; the two last 
verses again are Trishftibh. — None of its verses occurs in 
the other Sa/whitas. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. The meaning seems to be that if Agni be un- 
willing to officiate at the sacrifice, the prayer nevertheless 
reaches its aim and induces him to do his duty as the 
divine Hotr*. 

Note 2. The verb sadh is very frequently connected with 
substantives such as dhiynk or the like. Comp. also ma- 
tinam ka. sa'dhanam, X, 26, 4. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. It seems probable that prikshiA is the nomina- 
tive of prtksha, and not the genitive of przlcsh. Comp. 
VI, 8, 1, where it is said of Agni 'pnkshasya vrtshnaA 
arushasya.' On the meaning of pr/ksha, see above, 1, 127, 
5, note 1. 

Note 2. The poet seems clearly to describe the second 
and third form of Agni's existence, his dwelling in the 
waters and his birth from the fire-sticks. But he is less 
explicit with regard to the first form. The epithet pitu- 
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mia would seem to point to Agni as the sacrificial fire 
and the receiver of offerings. But it is rather strange that 
this form of the god should be distinguished from the 
Agni procreated by the ten females, i.e. produced by the 
ten fingers, by the attrition of the kindling-sticks. — Prof. 
Max Miiller differs from me in referring the words dara- 
pramatim ^anayanta y6sha»aA, not to the third form of 
Agni, but to Agni in general. He translates: 'The powerful 
one, rich in food, rests always on that wondrous sight 
(Agni on the altar, garhapatya Agni). The second rests 
in the seven kind mothers (vidyudrOpa ; Agni in the 
clouds); the third is for milking the powerful one (Agni 
as the sun, adityarflpa) — the ten maidens (the fingers) have 
brought forth the guardian.' 

Note 3. Grassmann no doubt is right in proposing to 
read sapta jiva'su. Of course the waters are alluded to. 

Note 4. Read disa. pramatim (Boehtlingk-Roth). On 
Agni as the son of the ten fingers, comp. Bergaigne, II, 7. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. The buffalo Agni was hidden in the depth. 
Comp. X, 8, 1. ap£m upa-sthe mahisha^ vavardha ; 1, 95, 9. 
budhnam vi-r6£amanam mahishasya dha"ma. 

Note 2. The preposition dnu seems to stand here with 
an ablative (pra-dfvaA). 

Note 3. The literal meaning of madhva/r a-dhave" is 
indicated by passages such as I, 109, 4. £ dhavatam ma- 
dhuna; IX, 11, 5. madhav £ dhavata madhu. Comp. also 
adhavaniya. On the washing of the Soma which is techni- 
cally designated by the verb a-dhav, see H. O., Gottinger 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1890, p. 426 seq. ; Hillebrandt, Vedische 
Mythologie, I, ai6. — The purification of the sweet drink, 
at which Agni is produced, was probably achieved by the 
tempest. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. The highest father is Heaven. 

Note 2. The meaning of prtkshudha/* is unknown. 
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Note 8. Yat is repeated twice, as yasya in X; 121, 2. 
yasya vtrve upa-asate pra-Ji'sham yasya deva^. 

Note 4. On ghrwa", comp. Lanman, Noun-Inflection, 335. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. The mothers are the Waters. 

Note 2. The reading, very probably, ought to be vi- 
vavndhe\ 

Note 3. Boehtlingk-Roth believe that the reading ought 
to be sanayuvaA or sana-^uraA. Sana-^iraA (cf. sana-£ura 
pitara, IV, 36, 3) seems to me quite possible, although 
there is no positive necessity for abandoning the traditional 
reading. — The 'former' mothers may be the heavenly 
Waters ; the mothers in whom Agni runs down are the 
rivers. Prof. Max Miiller adds that the former mothers 
may possibly be ' the burnt pieces of wood. Agni runs up 
in them, then leaves them to burn new pieces.' 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. On the whole verse, compare Pischel, Vedische 
Studien, I, 217. 

Note 2. Comp. above, I, 45, 7, note 1. 

Note 3. The second Pada is translated by Pischel : ' Wie 
in einen Konig drangen sie in ihn, wenn sie (Trank)opfer 
darbringen.' But verse 1 1 shows that bhagam depends on 
papr*£an£sa£. 

Note 4. Comp. Ill, 16, 4. & devlshu . . . & sirnse uta 
arin&m. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. The translation of hvaraA is quite uncertain. 
The same must be said of the rest of this Pada. 
Note 2. The sentence is incomplete. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. On jflcvan (or jfkvas), comp. M. M.'s note, vol. 
xxxii, p. 318; Hiibschmann, Vocalsystem, p. 186. The 
translation is only tentative. — Two syllables are wanting ; 
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we may propose a reading like sikvabhiA parishkrtta& 
(comp. H. O., Prolegomena, 76, note 3). 

Note 2. This passage is most obscure. The first words 
of the Pada are the same as above, 140, 5. The ' black 
ones ' probably are the dark clouds of smoke that surround 
Agni. But it is very strange that these clouds should be 
designated as surayaA, ' liberal ones.' And the vocative (?) 
dakshi (PadapaMa dhakshi), instead of which we should at 
least expect daksho or dakshin, is no less strange. The 
text seems thoroughly corrupt. 

Note 3. See Lanman, p. 557. 

Verse 10. 
Note L Comp. Geldner, Vedische Studien, I, iai. 

Verse 11. 

Note L Comp. above, verse 6, Pada a. 

Note 2. Comp. VIII, 24, 14. daksham prm£antam. 

Note 3. The human and the divine race. I do not 
believe that Dr. Neisser (Zur Vedischen Verballehre, 17) is 
right in interpreting yamati as an indicative. 

Verse 13. 

Note 1. The translation of jimivadbhiA is only tentative. 
Stmt (1, 151, 1) cannot be identical with .rami. 

Note 2. NfA tatanyu^ (nfsh /atanyuA, Sa*whitapa///a) of 
course is derived from tan, not from stan. Comp. I, 105, 
ia. satyam tatana sflryaA ; IV, 5, 13. sdraJt varwena tatanan 
ushasaA, &c. 
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MA^Z?ALA I, HYMN 142. 
ASH^AKA II, ADHYAYA 2, VARGA 10-11. 

AprJ Hymn. 

i. Being inflamed, Agni, bring hither to-day the 
gods to the man who holds forth the (sacrificial) 
ladle. Spin out the ancient thread (of sacrifice) 1 
for the sacrificer who has prepared Soma. 

2. Measure out, O Tanunapat l , the sacrifice rich in 
ghee, rich in honey, of a priest like me, of a sacrificer 
who has toiled hard. 

3. The brilliant, purifying, wonderful Nara$a*»sa * 
mixes the sacrifice with honey three times a day, 
the god worthy of worship among the gods. 

4. Agni, magnified 1 by us, bring hither the 
bright, beloved Indra. For this my prayer is 
addressed 2 to thee whose tongue is good. 

5. (Priests) hold forth the (sacrificial) ladle, 
strewing the sacrificial grass at the decorous service 
of the sacrifice; — I 1 trim 2 (the sacrificial grass) which 
best receives the gods with its wide extent, a big 
shelter for Indra. 

6 1 . May the divine doors open themselves, the 
increasers of Rita., the never sticking, large ones, 
the purifying, much-desired (doors), that the gods 
may come forth. 

7. May Night and Dawn, of glorious appearance, 
the two neighbouring (goddesses), wearing beautiful 
ornaments ', the young * mothers of JZita., sit down 
together on the sacrificial grass 3 . 

8. May the two divine HotWs, eager in praising 
(the gods), the sages with lovely tongues, perform 
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for us to-day this successful sacrifice which attains 
to Heaven. 

9. The brilliant (goddess) placed among the gods, 
among the Maruts \ Hotri Bharatt 2 , I/a, Sarasvatl, 
and Maht 3 : may these worshipful (goddesses) sit 
dpwn on the sacrificial grass. 

10. May Tvash/r*, inclined towards us, pour forth 
for us, in our navel \ that wonderful seed with many 
treasures 2 , plentiful by itself, for the sake of pros- 
perity and wealth '. 

11. Letting go (the sacrificial food to the gods) 
sacrifice by thyself to the gods, O tree 1 . May* 
Agni make the offerings ready 3 , the god among the 
gods, the wise one. 

12. For Him who is accompanied by Pushan and 
by the Maruts, by the Vi^ve devaA,(by) Vftyu 1 , 
who is moved by the Gayatra song, for Indra pro- 
nounce the Svaha over the offering. 

13. Come hither to the offerings over which the 
Svaha has been pronounced, in order to feast. 
Indra! Come hither! Hear our call! Thee they 
call at the worship. 



NOTES. 

The hymn is an Aprisukta. The same Z?t'shi. Metre, 
AnushAibh. The whole hymn is closely related to I, 13. — 
Verse 10 : cf. VS. XXVII, 30; TS. IV, 1, 8, 3; MS. II, 
12, 6. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. The third Pada of this verse is identical with 
VIII, 13, 14. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Comp. I, 13, 2, note 1. 
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Verse 3. 
Note L Comp. I, 13, a, note 1. 

Verse 4. 

Note L 'Magnified' is iRti/t; comp. the note on I, 1, 1. 
The verse is addressed to the IdaA. 

Note 2. The text has iikAa, . . . va£yate. To me there 
seems to be no doubt that this is the passive of vzk, not of 
vank. Comp. the name of the priest a&fcAavaka, and the 
phrase ikkAoktibhiA matinam, I, 61, 3 ; 184, a. The same 
passive of va£ is found III, 39, 1. rnati'A hridih & va£ya- 
mana (then follows ikkAa. . . . ^igati) ; X, 47, 7 (stomal) 
. . . manasa va^yamanaA. — It may be observed that in 
our passage as well as in III, 39, 1 and X, 47, 7, the forms 
va^yate, va£yamana, va^yamanlA are preceded by a vowel ; 
and we may infer that the poet did not say u£yate, &c, in 
order to avoid the hiatus. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. The poet begins as if he Intended to say, ' Priests 
... lay down the sacrificial grass.' But he continues, 
' I lay down.' Dr. Neisser (Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XX, 
60) tries to explain the difficulty in a way in which 
I cannot follow him. 

Note a. On the verb vrig technically connected with 
barhi'A, see Geldner, Vedische Studien, I, 152 seq., and 
compare vol. xxxii, I, 38, i, note a ; I, 64, 1, note a. 

Verse 6. 
Note 1. With the whole verse compare I, 13, 6. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. Pischel's opinion (Vedische Studien, II, 113 seq.) 
that pejaA means 'Gestalt,' 'Form,' 'Farbe,' 'rupa,' does 
not convince me. 

Note a. See Geldner, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXVIII, 195. 
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Note 3. Comp. VIII, 87, 4. S, barhfA sidatam sumat 
Geldner (Vedische Studien, II, 190) translates: 'das schone 
Opfergras.' 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. ' Should we read marteshu for manitsu ? ' M. M. 
This conjecture seems perhaps rather bold. 

Mote 2. Hotra Bharatf, i.e. the personified Offering of 
the Bharatas, seems to be one goddess, more usually called 
simply Bharati. Comp. I, 22, 10; II, 1, 11 ; III, 62, 3; 
Bergaigne, Religion Wdique, I, 32a ; H. O., Religion des 
Veda, 243, note 2. PischeTs opinion (Vedische Studien, 
II, 85) is- different. 

Mote 8. See above, I, 13, 9, note 1. 

Verse 10. 

Mote 1. On the navel as the symbol of the connection 
between father and son, see Bergaigne, I, 35, 36, and 
comp. the well-known name Nabhanedish/#a. 

Note 2. For puru varam very probably puruvaram 
should be read (Grassmann). See II, 40, 4. puruvaram . . . 
rayas p6sham vi syatam nabhim asm<5. 

Note 3. With the last Pada compare II, 40, 4, quoted in 
note 2, and 1 1, 3, 9. pra^Sm Tvash/a vf syatu na"bhim asme" ; 
see also Taittiriya Sawhita IV, 1, 8, 3. Tvash/r* is gene- 
rally considered as giving sons; see H. O., Religion des 
Veda, 234. 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. Comp. I, 13, 11, note 1. 

Note 2. The second hemistich recurs 1, 105, 14 

Note 3. See Neisser, Zur Vedischen Verballehre, 22. 

Verse 12. 

Note L The text has 'for Vayu,' not 'for (the god) 
accompanied by Vayu.' But there is no doubt that pu- 
shanvate, &c, refers to Indra, and that Vayu is named 
merely as a companion of Indra. 
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MAMDALA I, HYMN 143. 
ASH7AKA II, ADHYAYA 2, VARGA 12. 

i. I bring forward my most powerful, entirely 
new (pious) thought (i.e. hymn), the prayer of my 
words ' to Agni, the son of strength ; he is the child 
of the Waters 2 , the beloved one, who together with 
the Vasus has sat down on the Earth as a Hot*-? 
observing the appointed time (for sacrificing). 

2. Being born in the highest heaven Agni became 
visible to Matarirvan. By the power of his mind, 
by his greatness when kindled, his flame filled 
Heaven and Earth with light. 

3 1 . His flames are fierce; never ageing are the 
flames of him who is beautiful to behold, whose face 
is beautiful, whose splendour is beautiful. The 
never sleeping, never ageing (rays) of Agni whose 
power is light, roll forward like streams across the 
nights (?) ». 

4. Him the all- wealthy, whom the Bhrtgus have 
set to work on the navel of the earth, with the 
whole power of the world ' — stir up that Agni by 
thy prayers in his own house — (him) who alone 
rules over goods like Varu»a. 

5. He who is not to be kept back like the roar of 
the Maruts, like an army 1 that is sent forward, like 
the thunderbolt of heaven — Agni eats with his sharp 
jaws, he chews, he throws down the forests as 
a warrior throws down his foes. 

6. Would Agni eagerly come to our hymn ? 
Would He the Vasu together with the Vasus fulfil 
our desire ? Will He, the driver, stir our prayers 
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that they may be successful ? (Thus thinking) 
I praise Him whose face is bright, with this my 
prayer. 

7. He who has kindled him strives 1 towards 
Agni as towards Mitra (or, towards a friend) — 
(to Agni) whose face shines with ghee, the charioteer 
of ^'ta. May he who when kindled becomes a 
racer 2 , shining at the sacrifices 3 , lift up our bright- 
coloured prayer. 

8 \ Preserve us, O Agni, never failing with thy 
never-failing, kind and mighty guardians; protect 
our people all around with those undeceived, undis- 
mayed, never slumbering (guardians), O thou our 
wish 2 ! 



NOTES. 

The same Rishi. Metre, Cagati ; the last verse Trish/ubh. 
The hymn has been translated by Kaegi, Siebenzig Lieder 
des Rigveda, p. 100. — Verse 7 = TB. I, a, 1, 12. 

Verse 1. 

Mote 1. Comp. VIII, 59, 6. vkkih matim. 

Note 2. Agni who is considered as born from the Waters, 
is identified several times with a god who, like Mataruvan, 
in my opinion had an independent origin, with Apam napat 
(' Child of the Waters '). Comp. Bergaigne, Rel. V^dique, 
II, 17 seq. ; H. O., Religion des Veda, 118 seq. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. There is no sufficient reason for transposing 
verses 3 and 4 (Kaegi). 

Note 2. Probably we should read ati aktfln ; comp. VI, 
4, 5. ati eti aktfin. — See Bergaigne, Melanges Renier, p. 96. 
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Verse 4. 

Note L Bhuvanasya seems to depend on ma^mani ; 
comp. VII, 8a, 5. bhuvanasya ma^rnana. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Pischel (Vedische Studien, I, 231) seems to me 
to be right in denying that sink ever means ' Geschoss,' 
and in translating s^na srish/S. 'exercitus effusus.' The 
opinion of Prof, von Bradke and Prof. Bloomfield is dif- 
ferent ; see Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenl. Gesellschaft, 
XLVI,45<5; XLVIII.549- 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. The text adds the dativus ethicus va/i, ' for you ' 
(comp. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, 206), which can 
scarcely be translated. 

Note 2. Geldner (Vedische Studien, I, 168) has shown 
that akri very probably means 'horse.' Agni is very 
frequently compared to a horse. — Comp. Ludwig, Ueber 
die neuesten Arbeiten auf dem Gebiete der Rigveda- 
Forschung, p. 54; Roth, Zeitschrift der D. Morg. Ges., 
XLVIII, 118. 

Note 3. See above, I, 31, 6, note 2. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. With Padas C D compare the verse VI, 8, 7. 
adabdhebhiA tava gopSbhiA ish/e asmSkam pahi trisha- 
dhastha surm. 

Note S. ' What is ish/e ? Is it thou our wish, or thou 
our sacrifice ? ' M. M. 
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MA7VZ7ALA I, HYMN 144. 
ASHTAKA II, ADHYAYA 2, VARGA 13. 

1 . The Hotrt 1 goes forward 2 (in order to fulfil) his 
duty by his wonderful power, directing upwards the 
brightly adorned prayer. He steps towards the 
(sacrificial) ladles which are turned to the right 8 , 
and which first kiss his foundation *. 

2. They have greeted with shouts the streams of 
Rita. 1 which were hidden at the birthplace of the 
god, at his seat. When He dwelt dispersed in the 
lap of the waters, he drank the draughts by (the 
power of) which he moves 2 . 

3. Two (beings) of the same age 1 try to draw 
that wonderful shape (Agni) towards themselves, 
progressing in turns towards a common aim *. 
Then he is to be proclaimed by us like a winner 8 
(in a contest). The charioteer * (governs all things) 
as if pulling in the reins of a draught-horse. 

4. He whom two (beings) of the same age 1 
serve, two twins dwelling together in one common 
abode, the gray one has been born as a youth by 
night as by day 2 , the ageless one who wanders 
through many generations of men. 

5. The prayers, the ten fingers 1 stir him up. 
We, the mortals, call him, the god, for his pro- 
tection. From the dry land he hastens to the 
declivities 2 . With those who approached him he 
has established new rules 3 . 

6. Thou indeed, O Agni, reignest by thy own 
nature over the heavenly and over the terrestrial 
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world as a shepherd (takes care of his cattle). 
These two variegated, great (goddesses) striving for 
gloriousness, the golden ones who move crookedly ', 
have approached thy sacrificial grass. 

7. Agni ! Be gratified and accept graciously this 
prayer, O joy-giver, independent one, who art born 
in the RitiL, good-willed one, whose face is turned 
towards us from all sides, conspicuous one, gay in 
thy aspect, like a dwelling-place rich in food \ 



NOTES. 

The same ^*shi. Metre, Gagati. — No verse occurs ill 
the other Sa/whitas. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. The Hot™ is Agni. 

Note 2. Comp. Ill, 37, 7, where it is said of Agni : 
purastat eti mayaya. — The poet says eti pra, and not pri 
eti, in order to avoid the hiatus. 

Note 3. Comp. below, III, 6, 1. dakshi»a-va7. 

Note 4. ' Which first, i. e. at the time when the sacrificial 
vessels are put down, kiss his dhaman (foundation), i. e. the 
place of Agni.' Saya»a. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Comp. IX, 75, 3. abhf fm n'tasya dohana^ 
anflshata, and VIII, 12, 32. nSbha ya^wasya dohana pra 
adhvard. I take dohana^ as ace. plur. of an abstract noun 
dohana' formed like Tarawa, bhandana, &c. But possibly it 
might be the nom. plur. either of the same noun or of 
a nomen agentis dohana : ' the streams of Rita, (the liba- 
tions?) or the milkers of Rite, hidden at the birthplace 
of the god, have greeted him With shouts.' It would 
[46] M 
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be difficult, however, to say why the milkers of Jitta. 
(i.e. the priests?) are called 'hidden at the birthplace of 
the god.' Prof. Max Miiller thinks of a reading pari- 
vritsJt, 'surrounding Agni.' He refers the 'streams of 
Rita.' (nom.) to the water, cf. I, 105, 13. r/tam arshanti 
s/ndhavaA. 

Note 2. Svadha^ adhayat ySbhxh Tyate. In my opinion 
svadha* means ' the inherent power,' * the power of moving 
according to one's own will,' and then the drink which 
confers this power on a being, especially on the dead 
ancestors. — Comp. M. M., vol. xxxii, p. 33 seq. ; H. O., 
Religion des Veda, 531, note 2. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. According to Saya«a the two beings spoken of 
here and in the next verse are the Hotrz and the Adhvaryu. 

Note 2. See I, 130, 5. ayuafg-ata samanam artham akshi- 
tam ; III, 61, 3. samanam artham £ara«iyamana. 

Note a On bhaga£ na havyaA, see Geldner, Vedische 
Studien, I, 131. 

Note 4. The charioteer is Agni. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. See verse 3, note 1. 

Note 2. Comp. Gaedicke, Der Accusativ, p. 175. He 
translates : ' bei Tage noch bei Nacht ergrauend.' 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Vrls (&ra£ keyontvov) is ranged in the NighawAis 
among the angulinamani and explained by Sayawa accord- 
ingly. The word seems indeed to mean ' finger.' Compare 
with our passage IX, 8, 4 ; 15, 8 ; 93, 1 ; 97, 57. 

Note 2. Comp. I, 33, 4. dhanoA adhi vishunak te* vf ayan, 
and especially X, 4, 3. dhanoA adhi pravata yasi haryan. 
I cannot follow Pischel (Vedische Studien, II, 69 seq.) in 
explaining these passages. ' Over the heavenly expanse he 
hastens down towards us.' M. M. 
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Bote 3. See Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, 300. Like 
Pischel I do not know who ' they who approached Agni ' 
are. Possibly the worshippers or priests are alluded to. 
'He received new praises with (or from) those who 
approached him.' M. M. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Sayawa explains the two female beings here in 
question as Heaven and Earth. Does the ' crooked move- 
ment ' refer to the daily revolution of the sky ? 

Verse 7. 
Note 1. The last Pada recurs X, 64, 11. 



M 2 
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MANDALA I, HYMN 145. 
ASH7AKA II, ADHYAYA 2, VARGA 14. 

i. Ask ye him. He has come. He knows. He 
the intelligent one moves forward ; He moves along 
(his way) (?)\ In him all commands, all wishes 
dwell. He is the lord of strength, of mighty power. 

2. They ask him. He himself 1 does not ask in 
turn what he, the wise one, has grasped by his own 
mind alone 2 . He does not forget the first word 
nor another word. Unconfused he adheres to his 
own power of mind. 

3. To him go the sacrificial ladles, to him go 
the racers'. He alone may hear all my words. 
He who pronounces many praishas 2 , the conqueror, 
the accomplisher of sacrifices whose blessings are 
flawless, the young child has assumed vigour. 

4. When he has come together 1 (with his com- 
panions 2 ), he goes to greet them 3 . As soon as 
born he steals upon (his prey) together with his 
companions. He strokes the . . .* to give him 
delight and joy, when the loving ones 8 approach 
him who stands on them •. 

5. He, the animal living in the water and walking 
in the forest 1 , has been placed on the highest skin 2 
(sky ?). He has proclaimed his rules to the mortals : 
for Agni, the knowing one, is intent upon .fata 
(Right) and is true. 

NOTES. 

The same Hishi. Metre, Gagati; the last verse is 
TrishAibh. — No verse occurs in the other Sawhitas. 
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Verae 1. 

Note 1. The Sawdiita text has sS. nv lyate, the Pada text, 
sA/t nfi lyate. Comp. PratLrilkhya 314. I propose to read 
Scfau (= si ami) lyate. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. See Geldner, Ved. Studien, II, p. 188. 
Note 2. Possibly we should read svena evi. 

Verse 8. 

Note L The text (drvati^) implies that these race-horses 
are mares. Probably, as Sayawa explains, the prayers 
(stutayaA) are alluded to. See on the prayers compared 
with horses, Bergaigne, II, 284 seq. 

Note 2. Praisha is the technical designation of the 
sacrificial commands of one priest (or more especially, of 
the Maitravaruwa) to another priest ; comp. Schwab, Das 
Altindische Thieropfer, p. 90 ; H. O., Religion des Veda, 
39°- 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. SamaYata may be the third person of singular or 
of plural. 

Note 2. I supply ' with his companions ' in consideration 
of the second Pada (yii^yebhiA). It is difficult to say 
who Agni's companions are (the flames? the officiating 
priests ?). 

Note 8. Ludwig's conjecture, upa stayam £arati, is very 
ingenious. ' He stealthily approaches them.' — On upa- 
sthayam, comp. also Bollensen, Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenl. Gesellschaft, XLVII, 586. 

Note 4. The meaning of jvantam, which occurs here and 
in the obscure passage X, 61, 21 (adha gava/i upamatim 
kan^yaA anu yvantasya kasya ^it pdra lyu/i), is unknown. 
Possibly it is related to jvatra, which means something like 
'powerful' or 'prosperous.' 
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Note 5. The prayers? The oblations? 

Note 6. Api-sthitam may have active or passive meaning, 
'he who stands on somebody or something,' and 'he on 
whom somebody or something stands.' 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. The first Pada (and probably also the fourth) 
belong to the metrical type described by H. O., Prole- 
gomena, p. 68 seq. : the first part, before the caesura, 
consists of four syllables ; and then the Pada goes on as if 
it had the pentasyllable opening. 

Note 2. After Agni's abode in the Waters and in the 
wood has been mentioned in the first Pada, the second 
Pada possibly refers to his heavenly abode to which the 
adjective upamd ('highest') seems to point. Thus the 
' highest skin ' would be the sky. But Sayawa, who refers 
it to the Vedi, may possibly be right. His explanation 
would very well agree with the second hemistich. 
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MAA^ALA I, HYMN 146. 
ASH7AKA II, ADHYAYA 2, VARGA 15. 

i. I praise Agni who has three heads and seven 
rays (or reins) 1 , who is without flaw, sitting in the 
lap of his parents* and of whatever moves or is firm, 
who has filled (with his light) all the lights of 
Heaven. 

2. The big bull has grown up to them 1 ; the 
ageless one who from here (from this world) dis- 
tributes his blessings, the tall has stood up erect. 
He puts down his feet on the surface of the wide 
(Earth) ; his red ones 2 lick the udder (the cloud?). 

3. Walking towards their common calf the two 
well-established 1 milch-cows 2 walk about in different 
directions. They measure interminable paths ; they 
have invested themselves with all great desires. 

4. Wise poets 1 follow his track 2 who in manifold 
ways protect the ageless one with their hearts. 
Wishing to acquire him they have searched the 
river 3 . He the Sun* became visible to them, to 
the men*. 

5. He is worthy to be looked for, round about 
in his race-courses, the noble who is to be magnified 1 , 
the great one 2 , in order that the small may live, as 
he, the all-visible liberal lord, has become a pro- 
genitor for those germs in many places. 

NOTES. 

The same i?*'shi. The metre is Trish/ubh. — No verse 
occurs in the other Sawhitas. 
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Verso 1. 

Note 1. Saya«a refers the three heads of Agni to the 
three Savanas, or the three worlds, or the three sacrificial 
fires. The last explanation seems to be most probable. 
The seven reins (rays) are, according to Saya«a, the seven 
metres or the seven flames of Agni. The last explanation 
is recommended by III, 6, 2 (see below). But it is possible 
also to think of the seven priests (sapta hotara//). — Comp. 
II, 5, 2 (see below), and Taitt. Sa/whita I, 5, 3, 2 (to which 
passage Ludwig refers): sapta te agne samfdha/i sapta 
gtoi&h sapta rtehayaJz sapta dhama priyaTzi, &c. 

Note 2. The parents are Heaven and Earth. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. The text has the dual feminine; no doubt 
Heaven and Earth are meant. 
Note 2. The horses or flames of Agni. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. On su-mdka, comp. the article of Prof. Windisch 
in Festgruss an Bohtlingk, p. 114. 

Note 2. The cows seem to be Night and Dawn ; comp. 
above, I, 95, 1 ; 96, 5. Night and Dawn are called su- 
melce, I, 113, 3. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. The priests. 

Note 2. I have translated padam nayanti in the way 
indicated by Atharva-veda XI, 2, 13. viddhasya padanfA- 
iva; comp. also Manu VIII, 44. Prof. Max Miiller 
translates, 'Wise poets lead (Agni) to the ageless place, 
keeping many things in their heart— or, lead the ageless 
Agni to his place (the sacrifice).' 

Note 8. They have tried to find Agni in his proper 
dwelling, in the water. 

Note 4. The Sun is here identified with Agni. 

Note 6. On the form nr/n standing for different cases, 
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compare Lanman, Noun-Inflection, 430 ; Bergaigne, 
Religion V&iique, I, 136, note 1 ; Pis^hel, Vedische Studien, 
I, 42, and Gottinger Gel. Anzeigen, 1890, p. 541 seq. ; 
Hillebrandt, Zeitschrift der Deutschen MorgenLGesellschaft, 
XLVIII, 420. Here it seems most natural to take, nrlh, 
as Pischel has proposed, as standing for the dative plural. 
Bartholomae (Studien zur indogermanischen Sprachge- 
schichte, I, 1 18, comp. p. 48), referring to III, 14, 4, believes 
that nr/n (or, more correctly, *nr/m), both here and there 
is genitive plural, and that Agni is called 'the sun of men ' 
because men are able to light this sun themselves. To me 
it seems very doubtful that this is a Vedic idea, and as to 
the verse III, 14, 4, I believe that nr/h there is a regular 
accusative plural : Agni is called there, ' a sun that spreads 
out men over their dwellings.' 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. 1/enyaA. Comp. I, 1, 1, note 2. 

Note 2. Agni may be called mahiA, 'the great one.' 
But it seems more natural to read mahe, the ancient 
pronunciation of which word before a word commencing 
with a vowel (maha ') coincided, or nearly coincided, with 
that of mahaA. The translation then would be : 'he who 
is to be magnified in order that the great and the small 
may live.' 
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MAiVZ?ALA I, HYMN 147. 
ASH7AKA II, ADHYAYA 2, VARGA 16. 

1. How, O Agni, have the resplendent ones wor- 
shipped thee, aspiring through the powers of the 
Ayu\ when 2 the gods, obtaining kith and kin of both 
races 3 (human and divine ?), rejoiced in the song of 
Rita, (or Right)*? 

2. Give heed to this my proffered hymn, O 
youngest one, which is most rich in liberal gifts 1 , 
O self-dependent one ! The one abuses thee, the 
other praises thee : I thy reverer revere thy body, 
O Agni 2 ! 

3. Thy guardians, O Agni, who saw and saved 
the blind son of Mamata from distress 1 — he the 
possessor of all wealth has saved them who have 
done good deeds 2 . The impostors, trying to deceive, 
have not deceived. 

4. The niggard, O Agni, the harmful and malicious 
who injures us by falsehood : may the heavy spell 
recoil on him ; may he injure his own body by his 
evil words 1 . 

5. And, O strong one, whatever mortal knowingly 
injures another mortal by falsehood : from such a 
one, O praised Agni, protect him who praises thee. 
Agni ! Do not deliver us to distress. 



NOTES. 

The same Rishi and metre. — Verse 2 = VS. XII, 42 ; 
TS. IV, 2, 3, 4 ; MS. II, 7) 10. Verse 3 = RV. IV, 4, 13 ; 
TS. I, 2, 14,5; MS. IV, 11,5. 
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Verse 1. 

Note 1. The Ayu seems to be Agni himself. Or is it 
admissible to interpret kyt>h as standing metri causd for 
ayava/* ? Then the hemistich would refer to the mythical 
sacerdotal tribe of the Ayus, the ancient worshippers of 
Agni. Comp., for instance, X> 7, 5 ; 46, 8. The translation 
would be, ' How, O Agni, have the resplendent Ayus wor- 
shipped thee, aspiring with their powers ? ' 

Note 2. ' Because.' M. M. 

Note 8. Comp. VIII, 103, 7. ubh6 toke tanaye dasma 
virpate parshi r&dh&A magh6nam. 

Note 4. As to rrtasya saman, comp. Vig. Sawh. XXII, 
2, and r/tasya jl6kaA, Rig-veda IV, 23, 8. Our Pada recurs 
IV, 7, 7 with the reading rz'tasya dhaman. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. With vikasaA mawhish//*asya compare mawhish- 
tA&bhi/i matfbhiA, VIII, 23, 23. 

Note 2. Cf. Aufrecht, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, III, 200. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Dirghatamas the son of Mamata is the reputed 
author of this section of the first Ma«</ala which belongs 
indeed to a family of priests claiming descent from him. 
The story of the blindness of Dirghatamas and of the 
distress into which he fell is told in the Mahabharata 

I, 41 79 seq., ed. Calc. ; comp. also Geldner, Vedische Studien , 

II, 145. 

Note 2. Considering the construction of the whole verse 
from the grammatical point of view only, one will scarcely 
be tempted to translate otherwise than we have done. But 
it is rather strange that Agni is represented here as saving 
those very guardians by the aid of whom he has saved 
Mamateya. The meaning which one should expect to 
find expressed, is rather that Agni, as he has saved 
Mamateya by his guardians, has saved also, and will save, 
all pious worshippers. This meaning may be established 
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if we consider the construction of the verse as similar, for 
instance, to that of I, 37, 12 (vol. xxxii, p. 64): marutaA 
yat ha vaA balam ^anan a>tu£yavitana, ' Maruts, with 
such strength as yours, you have caused men to tremble.' 
Thus we may, I believe, translate here, ' Agni ! With such 
guardians as thine who have seen and saved the blind son 
of Mamata from distress, he, the possessor of all wealth 
(i. e. Agni), has saved all those who have done good deeds.' 
Bergaigne (III, 191) understands the verse in the same 
way. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. The Vedic idea of the evil deeds recoiling on 
the evil-doer himself has been treated of by Bergaigne, III, 
190 seq. 
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MA7VZ?ALA I, HYMN 148. 
ASH7A.KA II, ADHYAYA 2, VARGA 17. 

1. When Matari.rvan . . .* had produced by attri- 
tion the Hotrt, the . . , 2 who belongs to all gods, 
whom they have established among the human 
clans, shining like the sun, resplendent that (he 
might show his beautiful) shape — 

2. They did not deceive him 1 who had granted 
a hymn (to the worshipper). Agni is my protection ; 
therewith he is satisfied. They took pleasure in all 
his 8 works — (in the works) of the singer who brought 
praise. ' 

3. Whom the worshipful (gods) 1 took and placed 
in his own seat (as priest) with their praises : him 
they 2 have carried forward, taking hold, of him in 
their search, hastening like horses that draw a 
chariot. 

. 4. The marvellous one destroys many things with 
his jaws. Then 1 the resplendent one shines in the 
forest Then the wind blows after his flame day by 
day as after the arrow of an archer, after a weapon 
that has been shot. 

5. Him whom no impostors, no harmful foes 1 , 
no harm-doers may harm when he dwells in (his 
mother's) womb, him the blind ones bereft of sight 
did not damage by looking at him 2 . His own 
friends have protected him. 
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. NOTES. 
The same i?*shi and metre. — Verse 1 = MS. IV, 14, 15. • 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. The first Pada is identical with the first Pada of 
I, 71, 4 (see our note there) with the exception of the word 
vhhti/i, instead of which that parallel passage has the 
reading vi-bhritaJt, It seems impossible to explain visht&/i, 
and the concurrence of the metrical irregularity in the same 
part of the Pada — though metrical irregularities are not 
infrequent in this hymn — invites to a correction of the 
text. If vf-bhr*ta^ in I, 71, 4 (see note there) refers 
to MatarLrvan, which I consider as doubtful, it would be 
easy to find for our passage an equivalent of that word 
little differing from the traditional vish/aA, namely, Vf- 
sthita/;: 'when MatarLrvan, standing in different placls,- 
had produced him by attrition.' Of course whoever 
adopts a conjecture like this, can scarcely avoid under- 
standing vf-bhr*'ta^ in I, 71, 4 as an epithet of MatarLrvan, 
not of Agni. Another way to correct our passage would 
be to put into the text a form derived from the root vish, 
• to accomplish a work,' for instance, vishtyS, (to be read as 
trisyllabic) : ' when MatarLrvan by his effort,' &c. Grass- 
mann's vi-sitaA is quite improbable. 

Note 2. Virva-apsum (Sawhita text, vtrvapsum), evidently 
an epithet of Agni the Hotri, seems corrupt. Shall we 
read vLrva-psum ('endowed with all food') — comp. VIII, 
aa, 1 a. havam vLrvapsum vLrvavaryam— or vLrva-pusham 
(Sawh., vLrvapusham, 'all-nourishing') or vLrva-apasam 
(' doing all works ') ? Also vLrva-psnyam may be thought 
of. It is impossible, of course, to arrive at any certain 
conclusion. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. 'He' seems to be Agni. Saya«a, however, 
explains : dadanam id agnaye kurvawam eva mam. This 
would lead to a translation like this : ' (The enemies) did 
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not deceive (me, the worshipper) who had addressed a hymn 
(to Agni).' 

Note 2. On ' his' Sayawa remarks, 'ya^amanasya mama.' 
But the word may refer to Agni. 

Verse 3. 

Note L There is no reason for abandoning here the usual 
meaning of ya^wfya. On the gods seeking after Agni, comp. 
Bergaigne, I, no. - 

Note 2. It is very probable, to say the least, that ' they ' 
are again the gods. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Is the first St dissyllabic ? More probably the 
Pada is deficient by one syllable. . 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Two syllables are wanting before the caesura of 
the first Pada. 

Note 2. Was there a belief that a blind man by turning 
his blind eyes on somebody could do him harm ? Possibly 
we might have to translate: 'Him (his foes) blind and bereft 
of sight did not damage though looking at him (i.e. though 
turning their blind eyes on him).' — Prof. Max Miiller writes: 
' Could it be : Even the blind saw, but did not injure him 
(andha'A apayyan na dabhan) ; abhikhya", when he was seen, 
no longer in the womb?' 
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MAiVZ>ALA I, HYMN 149. 
ASHZAKA II, ADHYAYA 2, VARGA 18. 

1 \ Towards great wealth this lord of the house * 
advances 3 , the strong one in the abode of strong 
wealth. Let the stones honour him as he speeds 
forward. 

2. He the manly (bull) as of men so of the two 
worlds, whose stream is drunk by living beings 1 
in consequence of. his renown — he who running 
forward has ripened in .(his mother's) womb — 

3. He who lighted up the . . . x stronghold, the 
racer, the sage, like a . . . 2 horse, shining like the 
sun, endowed with hundredfold life. 

4. He who has a twofold birth (celestial and ter- 
restrial), the flaming one has approached the three- 
fold light, all spaces of the atmosphere, the Hotrt, 
the best sacrificer, in the abode of the Waters. 

5. This is the Hotrt having a twofold birth 1 who 
has bestowed all the best gifts, out of desire of glory, 
on the quick mortal who worships him. 

NOTES. 

The same Rishi. Metre, Viriig-. — Verses 3-5 = SV. II, 
1 1 24-1 1 26. 

Verse 1. 

Wot© 1. My translation of this verse differs from that of 
Pischel, Ved. Studien, II, 100. 

Note 2. On patiA din, comp. Hubschmann, Vocalsystem, 
142; Bartholomae,ArischeForschungen,I,70; JohSchmidt, 
Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXVII, 309 ; Pischel, Vedische Studien, 
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II, 93 seq. ; Bartholomae, Indogermanische Forschungen, 

III, 100 seq. 

Note 3. Comp. X, 93, 6. maha^s si vky&h S. ishate. 

Verse 2. 

Kote 1. Comp. I, 80, 4, and similar passages, in which 
the waters are called ^iva-dhanyaA, ' the prize (of contests) 
which living beings have gained.' 

Verse 3. 

Kote 1. We do not know what naVmiwl is. Possibly in 
this word two words, na 4rmi«i, are contained, so that the 
particle na would be repeated in each of the three Padas. 
The translation would then be: 'he who lighted up the 
armiwi (?) like a stronghold.' 

Kote 2. I place no confidence in the attempts to find the 
meaning of a word like nabhanyaA with the aid of etymo- 
logy only. The same word occurs in I, 173, 1 as an 
epithet of the Saman which the priest, who is compared 
to a bird, sings (g^yat sa'ma nabhanyam yatha viA). It 
occurs also in VII, 42, 1. pra krandanu^ nabhanyasya 
vetu. The connection in which these words stand, seems 
to show that the meaning is : ' the noise of the sacrificial 
fire shall arise ;' very probably the fire is compared to 
a horse, and its noise to the neighing of that horse. 
Thus nabhanya would be in VII, 42, 1, quite as in our pas- 
sage, an epithet of a horse. This epithet may refer either 
to the swift motion of the horse and of the Saman ascend- 
ing to the gods, or more probably to the gay voice of the 
horse, the loud noise of the Saman. 

Verse 5. 
Note 1. Two syllables are wanting in the first Pada. 
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MAiVZ?ALA I, HYMN 150. 
ASH7AKA II, ADHYAYA 2, VARGA 19. 

1. I thy indigent 1 worshipper say much to thee, 
O Agni, dwelling in thy protection as (in the pro- 
tection)' of a great impeller 2 . 

2. Away even from the libation of a rich man who 
is feeble, who is a niggard, who never comes forward 
and does not care for the gods. 

3. The mortal (who worships thee ?), O priest, is 
brilliant, great, most powerful in heaven. May 
we, O Agni, addicted to thee, be always foremost. 



NOTES. 

The same Rishi. Metre, Ush«ih. — Verse i = SV. I, 97. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. On arf, see Bergaigne, Religion Veclique, II, 218. 
Note 2. Or, 'of the great impeller' — the Sun-god who 
impels or stimulates his horses ? Comp. VI, 6,6} 
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MAA^ALA I, HYMN 188. 
ASH7AKA II, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 8-9. 

Apr! Hymn. 
i. Being kindled thou reignest to-day, a god with 
the gods, O conqueror of thousandfold (wealth) ! As 
messenger, as a sage, carry the oblations (to the 
gods). 

2. O Tanunapat! For him who walks in right- 
eousness the sacrifice is anointed with honey. May 
he 1 grant thousandfold food. 

3. Receiving libations, worthy of being magnified * 
bring hither to us the worshipful gods. Agni ! 
Thou art a winner of thousandfold (bliss). 

4. They have spread with might the eastward- 
turned sacrificial grass, blessing (our tribe) with 
a thousand men 1 , (at the place) where you reign, 
O Adityas ! 

5. The Prince, the Sovereign, the mighty ones, 
the eminent ones 1 , the (Divine) Doors, which are 
many and more than many, have sent forth streams 
of ghee. 

6. Adorned with gold, wearing beautiful ornaments 
you verily reign high 1 in your splendour. Sit down 
here, ye two Dawns 8 . 

7. May the two fine-voiced divine Hotrt's, the 
sages, perform as the first this sacrifice for us. 

8. Bhirati! 1/4! Sarasvati! All ye (goddesses) 
whom I invoke, promote us to splendour. 

9. Tvash/r* indeed, the eminent (god) has shaped 
all forms, all cattle. Do thou by sacrifice produce 
their increase. 

n 2 
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10. Yield up by thyself, O tree, (the sacrificial food) 
to the abode of the gods 1 . May Agni make the 
offerings relishable. 

ii. Agni going in front of the gods is anointed 
with this Gayatra song ; he shines when Svaha is 
pronounced (over the oblations). 

NOTES. 

The Rtshi is Agastya, the metre Gayatri. This Apri 
hymn is closely related to hymn X, no, the author of 
which no doubt knew and imitated our hymn. — No verses 
occur in the other Samhitis. 

Verse 2. 
Note 1. I have taken dadhat as a third person, the sub- 
ject being Tanunapat. But it may be a participle referring 
to yzgnih : ' the sacrifice which procures thousandfold food 
is anointed with honey.' 

Verse 8. 
Note 1. The text has idya/t. 

Verse 4. 
Note 1. ' This is the Dajavira sacrifice of the .Saktyas. 
Ten valiant sons are born to those who perform it.' Pa«£a- 
vimsz. Brahmawa XXV, 7, 4. 

Verse 6. 
Note 1. These are evidently names of the divine doors. — 
As to the nominative dura//, see Lanman, p. 486. 

Verse 6. 
Note 1. On adhi-vi-ra^-, comp. IX, 75, 3. adhi tripr*sh///a/< 
ushasaA vf ra^ati. 

Note 2. I.e. Dawn and Evening. 

Verse 10. 
Note 1. Literally : ' to the abode, for the gods.' Comp. 
the corresponding verse (10) of the Apri hymn X, no. 
devanam p£tha/;. 
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MAA^ALA I, HYMN 189. 
ASH7AKA II, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 10-11. 

i. Agni! Lead us to wealth on a good path, 
O god who knowest all rules. Drive away from us 
sin which leads us astray. We will offer to thee 
the fullest praise. 

2. Agni ! Thou who art young, help us safely 
across all difficulties. Be for us a broad, large, 
wide stronghold, for our kith and kin, with luck 
and weal 1 . 

3. Agni ! Drive away from us all plagues. (Then) 
they shall plague 1 peoples who do not stand under 
Agni's protection (Give) us back again the earth, 
O god, together with all the immortals, O worshipful 
one, that it may go well with us. 

4. Protect us, Agni, with thy unwearied guardians, 
thou who flamest in thy beloved seat. May no 
danger, O youngest of the gods, attain thy praiser, 
not now nor in future, O mighty one ! 

5. Do not deliver us, O Agni, to the harmful foe, 
to the greedy one, to the impostor, to misfortune. 
Do not surrender us, O mighty one, to one who has 
teeth, who bites, nor to one who has no teeth, nor 
to one who will hurt us. 

6. May a (god) like thee, O Agni, who art born 
according to Rita., being praised spread out a shelter 
for the body (of the worshipper that protects) from 
every one who tries to harm or to revile him. For 
thou, O god, art a descrier 1 of everything that leads 
us astray. 
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7 1 . Thou, O Agni, distinguishing both (kinds of 
men, the pious and the impious, or the Aryans and 
the Dasyus 2 ), eagerly approachest (Aryan) men at 
(the time of) the advancing (day) 8 , O worshipful one. 
At (the time of) rest thou hast become governable 
to the man (or, to Manu ; or, thou art to be praised 
by men*); thou art to be smoothed down like 
a horse 6 by the U^fs. 

8. We have pronounced our invocations, I the 
son of Mana 1 , before this mighty Agni. May we 
obtain (our wishes) through a thousand jftshis. 
May we find a food-giving . . . rich in quickening 



NOTES. 

The same Rt'shi. Metre, Trish/ubh. — Verse i=VS. V, 
36 ; VII, 43 J XL, 16 ; TS. I, 1, 14, 3 ; 4, 43. 1 5 TB. II, 8, 
2, 3 ; TA. 1, 8, 8 ; MS. 1, 2, 13 ; IV, 10, 2 ; 14, 3. Verse 2 = 
TS. I, 1, 14. 4 5 TB. II, 8, 2, 5 ; TA. X, 2, 1 ; MS. IV, 10, 1 ; 
14, 3. Verse 3 =TB. II, 8, 2,4 ; MS. IV, 14, 3- 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. ' For health and wealth,' M. M. ; see vol. xxxii, 
P- *93- 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. If the accent is correct (Sazwh. abhyamanta, Pad. 
abhf dmanta), the clause, though containing no subordi- 
nating word, must be understood as standing in logical 
dependence on the following, or — which in our case seems 
more probable — on the preceding clause. Examples of 
this kind have been collected by Delbriick, Altindische 
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Syntax, p. 43. — That krishiiA should be nominative is very 
improbable ; comp. Lanman, Noun-Inflection, 393. See 
also Leo Meyer, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XVI, 9. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Prof. Max Miiller (vol. xxxii, p. 229) translates, 
' For thou, god, art the deliverer from all assaults ; ' he 
derives vishpa/ ' from vi and spar, to bind.' 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. This verse has been treated of by Geldner, 
Vedische Studien, II, 156, 158. 

Note 2. Geldner (loc. cit, 156) proposes two explanations 
for ubhayan. It may refer either to the pious and the 
impious spoken of in the preceding verses, or to prapitvam 
and abhipitvam, which words Geldner believes to be mas- 
culine. I do not attach such weight to the Avestic frapi- 
thwd (Vend. Ill, 3) as to draw, with Geldner, a conclusion 
from this word on the gender of the Vedic prapitva, and in 
every case I think that this explanation of ubhayan is very 
forced, while it is natural to refer ubhayan to the pious and 
impious, or as we may express it in conformity with Vedic 
ideas, to ' men ' (comp. manusha/* Pada 2, manave Pada 3), 
i. e. Aryans, and Dasyus (see VIII, 50, 8 ; 98, 6 ; IX, 92, 5). 
Then ubhayan vi vidvan would have exactly the same 
meaning as the words in I, 51, 8. vl ^anihi aryan ye* ka 
dasyava//. 

Note 3. On prapitva we have the two ingenious discus- 
sions of Geldner, Vedische Studien, II, 155 seq., and of 
Bloomfield in the fifth series of his Contributions to the 
interpretation of the Veda, p. 24 seq. In my opinion 
Bloomfield has not succeeded in proving that the words 
ending in -pitva (prapitva, abhipitva, sapitva, &c) contain 
the stem pitu, ' sap, drink, nourishment,' and that prapitva 
means the morning-pressure of Soma, which is usually 
designated as prataAsavana, abhipitva, the evening-pressure 
or the trztiya-savana. I do not think it necessary, how- 
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ever, to examine here the single points of his interesting 
and elaborate discussion, for it seems to me that Geldner 
has conclusively shown that the meaning of these words is 
different from what Bloomfield believes it to be : abhipitva, 
as Geldner (p. 155) states, is 'Erholung,' 'Rast,' and 'die 
Zeit des Rastens,' ' Feierabend,' 'Abend ;' prapitva (p. 178), 
on the other hand, means ' Vorlauf," das aufs Ziel Zugehen,' 
' die vorgeriickte Tageszeit.' 

Note 4. S£sya./i, ' governable,' does not give an impos- 
sible meaning. But should we not have to correct s&msy&A 
' thou art to be praised by men ? ' 

Note 6. On akri/t, comp. Vedische Studien, I, 168, and 
above, 1, 143. 7- 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Mana is another name of Agastya. See Zeit- 
schrift der Deutschen Morg. Gesellschaft, XLII, 221. 

Note 2. On the last words of the hymn — the regularly 
repeated conclusion of the Agastya hymns — see M. M., 
vol. xxxii, p. xx, and also Bartholomae, Bezzenberger's 
Beitrage, XV, 212. I do not think it very probable that 
isha is here the name of an autumn month, as found in the 
.Satapatha Brahmawa and others of the more modern Vedic 
texts ; to me it would seem rather strange that such 
a prayer for the fertility of that month should have formed, 
among the Agastyas, the standing conclusion of their sacri- 
ficial hymns. But the names of the two months isha and 
ur^a seem to point to the existence of two adjectives mean- 
ing ' giving food ' and ' giving sap.' — Then follows vrigina, 
used as a masculine. Geldner (Vedische Studien, I, 151) 
indicates the following passages, in which he believes that 
this masculine vragana occurs : V, 44, 1 ; VI, 35, 5 ; VII, 32, 
27 ; X, 27, 4 ; and the concluding Pada of the Agastya 
hymns. Of these passages the two first seem to be open 
to doubt as to the correctness of the text. In V, 44, 1 
the true reading may be prati£inam vr/sha«am dohase ; 
comp. verse 3, vrfeha sisuA, and I, 173, 6, where possibly 
vr/sha«am should be read instead of w^anam (Gottinger 
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Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1890, 417). In VI, 35, 5 I propose to 
read vrinagam (Gott. Gel. Anzeigen, loc. cit., 416). In VII, 
32, 27 and X, 27, 4 vr^ana (Padap. vrig&n&A ; the letter d 
follows) and vrig&neshu seem to be masculine, though it is 
not absolutely impossible to see in these forms the nom. 
plur. and loc. plur. of the neuter vrigina.. But I believe 
that any attempts to derive conclusions from these three 
passages on the meaning of the masculine wrig&na. are 
hopeless. 
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MAiVZ?ALA II, HYMN 1. 
ASHTAKA II, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 17-19. 

i \ Thou, O Agni, the flaming one, (art born) 
from out the Heavens *, thou (art born) from out 
the Waters and the stone (the flint) ; thou (art born) 
from out the forests and the herbs; thou art born 
bright, O Lord of men, (as belonging) to men :| . 

2 \ To thee, O Agni, belongs the Hotri's and the 
PotrTs office exercised at the appointed season ; to 
thee belongs the office of the Nesh/« ; thou art the 
Agnidh 2 for the righteous. To thee belongs the 
office of the Pras&stri ; thou actest as an Adhvaryu, 
and thou art the Brahman and the master of the 
house in our house 3 . . 

3 1 . Thou, O Agni, art Indra, a bull among (all) 
beings. Thou art the wide-ruling Vish«u, worthy of 
adoration. Thou art the Brahman, a gainer of 
wealth, O Brahmawaspati 2 . Thou, O Vidhartr* 
(i. e. who keepest asunder all things), art united with 
Purawdhi (or the Liberality of the^gods) 3 . 

4. Thou, O Agni, art the king \feru#a whose laws 
are firm ; thou becomest Mitra, the wondrous one, 
worthy of being magnified. Thou art Aryaman, 
the lord of beings, whom I may enjoy 1 . Thou, 
O god, art Amsa. 2 , desirous of distributing (goods) 
in the assembly 3 . 

5. Thou, O Agni, being Tvash/rz, (grantest) to 
thy worshipper abundance in heroes. To thee, 
who art accompanied by the (divine) wives l , who 
art great like Mitra, belongs relationship 2 . Thou, 
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the quick inciter 8 , givest abundance in horses. 
Thou, rich in wealth, art the host of men 4 . 

6. Thou, O Agni, art Rudra, the Asura of the 
high Heaven 1 ; thou, being the host of the Maruts, 
rulest over nourishment. Thou goest along with 
the flame-coloured Winds, bringing happiness to our 
home. Thou, being Pushan, protectest thy wor- 
shippers by thy own might 

7. Thou, O Agni, art a giver of wealth to him 
who does service to thee 1 ; thou art the god Savitrz, 
a bestower of treasures. Thou, being Bhaga, O lord 
of men, rulest over wealth. Thou art a protector 
in his house to him who has worshipped thee 2 . 

8. Towards thee, in the house, the lord of the 
clan, O Agni, the clans strive, towards thee, the 
bounteous king. Thou with the beautiful face 
possessest all things. Thou art equal to thousands, 
to hundreds, to ten (of others). 

9. Thee, O Agni, men (make) their father by 
their sacrifices 1 ; thee who shinest with thy body 
they (invite) to brotherhood by their (sacrificial) 
work. Thou becomest a son to him who has 
worshipped thee. As a kind friend thou protectest 
against attack. 

10. Thou, O Agni, art Htbhu, to be adored when 
near. Thou rulest over strength \ over wealth rich 
in food. Thou shinest 2 , thou burnest for the sake 
of giving (wealth). Thou art a hewer 3 , an expander 
of sacrifice. 

1 1. Thou, Agni.O god, art Aditi to the worshipper. 
Thou, being Hotra Bharati 1 , growest strong by 
prayer. Thou art \d&, living a hundred winters, 
for (the increase of) ability. Thou, the killer of 
VWtra, O Lord of wealth, art Sarasvatl 8 . 
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12. Thou, O Agni, well kept, art the highest vital 
power. In thy lovely colour and in thy appearance 
(dwell all) beauties. Thou art great strength that 
carries us forward. Thou art abundant wealth, 
extending on all sides. 

13. The Adityas have made thee, O Agni, their 
mouth; the bright ones have made thee their 
tongue, O Sage. The Rati-sai gods (i.e. the 'boun- 
teous' gods) accompany thee at the sacrifices. In 
thee the gods eat the offering which is offered to 
them. 

14. In thee, O Agni, with (thy) mouth 1 all the 
guileless 2 immortal gods eat the offering which is 
offered to them. Through thee the mortals taste 
their drink. Thou hast been born, the bright one, 
as the child of the plants. 

1 5 K Thou art united with them and equal to 
them in strength, O well-born Agni, nay, thou sur- 
passest them, O god, when thy power * has expanded 
here in its greatness over Heaven and Earth, over 
both worlds. 

16. The liberal lords who pour out, O Agni, over 
thy praisers gifts at the head of which there are 
cows \ the ornament of which are horses : lead both 
ourselves and them to welfare. May we speak loud 
in the assembly 2 , rich in valiant men. 



NOTES. 

The Rishi is Grc'tsamada, the metre Gagati. — Verse 1 = 
VS. XI, 27 ; TS. IV, 1, 2, 5 ; TA. X, 76, 1 ; MS. II, 7, a. 
Verse a = RV. X, 91, 10. Verse 6=TS. I, 3, 14, 1 ; TB. 
Ill, 11, 2, 1. Verse 13=TB. II, 7, 12, 6. 
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Verse 1. 

Note 1. Among the numerous texts which treat of the 
different origins of Agni (see Bergaigne, I, ao seq.), especi- 
ally the following two verses may be compared with this 
passage : VI, 48, 5. yam apa/; adrayaA vani garbham r*tasya 
piprati sahasa yaA mathita/* ^lyate nr/bhiA prithivyaV/ 
adhi sanavi ; X, 45, 1. diva// pari prathamam gagnz. agni// 
asmat dvitiyam pari ^ataveda/* trttfyam apsvi nrimiakA 
a^asram fndhana enam ^arate svadhW. 

Note 2. The text (dyubhiA tvam ajiuukshawi//) seems to 
be corrupt. I believe that tvam, which is so frequently 
repeated through this verse and through the next verses, 
has been put here in the wrong place, and that we should 
read, dyubhyaA £ .runiksham/t. 

Note 3. With the last words of this verse, comp. the con- 
clusion of verse 14. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. This whole verse is repeated, X, 91, 10. 

Note 2. In my opinion there is no doubt that instead of 
the traditional reading, agnft, the correct form is agnft. 
The word is a compound of agnf and idh and means ' the 
inflamer of the fire.' Cf. M.M., Hist of A. S. L., 1859, 
pp. 450, 469. 

Note 3. This is the most ancient list of the 'seven 
priests,' by the side of whom the grzha-pati or ' master of 
the house ' is mentioned as the eighth. Comp. the formula 
in which the Adhvaryu names the officiating priests, 
Katyiyana IX, 8, 8 seq., and see the remarks of Weber, 
Indische Studien, X, 141, 376, and my own exposition, 
Religion des Veda, 383 seq., 396. The ' Brahman ' men- 
tioned in our verse is the Brahma«a££Aaw*sin of the later 
ritual. Comp. Katyayana IX, 8, 1 1 ; .Satapatha Brahmaua 
IV, 6, 6, 5. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. On verses 3-6, see von Bradke, Dyaus Asura, 
p. 52 seq. 
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Note 2. Brthaspati or Brahmawaspati is the Brahman 
among the gods. But it is doubtful whether the title of 
Brahman in this connection should be understood in the 
later technical sense of the word, as the Ritv\g who has to 
superintend the whole sacrifice. Comp. H. O., Religion 
des Veda, 396, note 1. 

Note 3. Vidhartr* seems to be here another name of 
Bhaga ; comp. VII, 41, 2. bhagam huvema . . . y£A vi- 
dharta). It is known that no god is so frequently mentioned 
in connection with Puramdhi as Bhaga. The passages 
have been collected by Grassmann in his Dictionary, s. v. 
pura>»-dhi. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Prof, von Bradke (Dyaus Asura, 53) believes 
that the text is corrupt ; he thinks that the fourth Pada 
may have occupied the place of a lost continuation of the 
relative clause, yasya sam-bhu^am. I cannot but share 
the feeling on which Prof, von Bradke's remark rests, 
though I do not believe that the solution of the difficulty 
which he proposes is very probable. Could not the correct 
reading be yisi (instead of yasya) sam-bhu^am, ' thou goest 
to the enjoyment (of goods) ? ' Comp. VI, 7 1 , 6, where the 
traditional text has vamasya hf kshayasya deva bhflreA, 
and kshayasya doubtless should be changed into kshayasi. 

Note 2. On Ams&, as one of the Adityas, comp. Ber- 
gaigne, III, 39, 99- 

Note 8. Vidathe: comp. the note on I, 31, 6. It is 
tempting to conjecture vidhate (comp. verse 5), but there is 
no necessity for such a conjecture. Comp., for instance, 
VI, 24, 2. vidathe dati va^am. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Gnava/j should be read without accent, as Grass- 
mann, Prof. Weber, and M. Henry (Revue Critique, Jan. ia, 
1891, p. 23) have seen. Cf. Lanman, 518, 519. 

Note 2. The meaning probably is, ' Thou art related to 
the other gods and to men,' or ' Thou art related to us.' 
Comp. VIII, 27, 10 ; 73, 12. 
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Note 3. Agn! seems to be identified here with Apam 
napat, who frequently is called cLru-h£man. Comp. Win- 
disch, Festgruss an Roth, 143 seq. 

Note 4. The men, of course, are the Maruts, as is shown 
by the well-known use of jardhaA (cf. vol. xxxii, p. 67 seq.). 

Verse 8. 
Note 1. Comp. von Bradke, Dyaus Asura, 53 seq. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. As to arazwkr/te, cf. VIII, 67, 3. 

Note 2. Or, thou art a protector to him who has wor- 
shipped thee in his house. — Among the various ways for 
explaining or removing the metrical deficiency of the last 
Pada the correction dame £ (for dame) is recommended by 
verse 8. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. Ish/fbhiA, standing by the side of Jamya, seems 
to be derived from the root yzg. Thus \g€, l^ana stand by 
the side of ja^ame, jajamana. — Cf. \shtibh\k matfbhi/*, II, 
18, 1. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. The names of the three ^tbhus are ^*bhu, Va^a, 
Vibhvan. The word v&ga. used here evidently alludes to 
the second of these names. 

Note 2. Bergaigne (Religion V^d., II, 406) no doubt is 
right in believing that the verb vf bhasi (' thou shinest ') 
alludes to the name Vibhvan. Comp. X, 91, 1. vibhiiA 
vibhava. 

Note 3. Vi-jfkshuA again seems to convey an allusion to 
the Ribhu myth. When dividing the cup of Tvash/W into 
four cups, the ^ibhus say, sakhe vf /iksha (IV, 35, 3). 
This vf jiksha and the corresponding adjective vi-jfkshu 
should be derived from the root jas, ' to cut to pieces.' 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. Here we have the three goddesses of the Apri 
hymns, Bharati, Idk, and Sarasvati. Of the goddess 
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Bharati the full name is given, Hotra Bharati, i.e. 'the 
Offering of the Bharatas.' Comp. Bergaigne, I, 322 seq. 

Note 2. Comp. VI, 61,7, where Sarasvati is called vn'tra- 
ghn?. 

Verse 14. 

Note 1. Or ' through (thee who art their) mouth.' 

Note 2. Comp. 1, 1 9, 3. visve devasa// adruhaA ; vol. xxxii, 

PP- 53, 55- 

Verse 15. 

Note 1. On this verse, compare Pischel, Vedische Studien, 

1.97- 

Note 2. On priksh&A, see above, I, 127, 5, note 1. 

Verse 16. 
Note 1. On go-agra, compare Pischel, Vedische Studien, 

1,51- 
Note 2. Viddthe: comp. the note on I, 31, <S. 
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MAJVZJALA II, HYMN 2. 
ASH7AKA II, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 20-21. 

i. Increase <7atavedas by your sacrifice 1 , worship 
Agni for ever with your offering and your prayer 2 
— him who has been kindled, the receiver of good 
offerings, the solar hero, the heavenly Hotn, the 
charioteer 3 in our settlements 4 . 

2. For thee Nights and Dawns have been lowing, 
O Agni, as milch-cows in the folds for their calf 1 . 
A steward 2 , as it were, of Heaven, thou shinest on 
the human tribes, O bountiful one, on continuous 
nights 8 . 

3. The gods have set him to work, as a steward x 
of Heaven and Earth, endowed with wonderful 
power, at the bottom of the air : Agni who is well 
known like a chariot 2 , brightly shining, deserving 
of praise like Mitra (or, like a friend) in (human) 
dwellings. 

4. They have established him who grows in the 
air, in his house, the serpent 1 with beautiful splen- 
dour like gold 2 , the winged (son ?) of Frt'sni 3 who 
lights up with his eyes both tribes (of gods and of 
men), like a guardian of the way (?) 4 . 

5. May he, the Hot*?, encompass the whole sacri- 
fice. Men strive towards him with offerings and 
prayer. (Agni) with golden jaws \ hurrying around 
in the growing (plants) 2 , lighted up the two worlds 
like the Sky with the stars. 

6. Thus mayst thou, being brightly kindled for 
our welfare or being exhausted (P) 1 , shine upon 
us with thy wealth. Carry hither to us the two 
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worlds for the sake of happiness, Agni, O god, 
that they may eagerly partake 2 of the offering of 
the man (or, of Manus). 

7. Give us, Agni, mighty, give us thousandfold 
(gifts). Open strength for us like a door * for the 
sake of glory. Make Heaven and Earth inclined 
towards us through (our) spell. Make the Dawns 
shine like the brilliant Sun. 

8. Being kindled after dawns and nights may he 
shine with his red light like the sun, Agni, being 
a good sacrificer with the help of the offerings of 
man (or, of Manus) t , the king of the clans, and the 
welcome guest of Ayu. 

9. Thus, O Agni, ancient one, our human prayer 
has prospered among the immortals who dwell in 
the great heaven. May the cow ' when milked, yield * 
freely to the singer in our settlements hundredfold 
(wealth) of all kinds. 

10. May we, O Agni, (attain) bliss in valiant men 
by our racers, or may we shine over (all) people 
by our sacred spells. May our unconquerable lustre 
beam on high like the sun over the fivefold dwell- 
ings (of the five peoples). 

11. Be thou, O mighty one, worthy of praise 
among us, (thou) from whom the well-born, liberal 
(lords) have sought nourishment 1 , unto whom the 
strong ones, O Agni, go for sacrifice, who shinest 
in thy abode among (the worshipper's) own kith. 

1 2. May we both, O £atavedas, the praisers and 
the liberal (lords), be in thy protection, O Agni. 
Help us to good, resplendent, abundant wealth which 
is accompanied by offspring, by good progeny. 

13 = II, 1, 16. 
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NOTES. 

The same Rishi and metre. — Verse 7 = TS. II, 2, 12, 6 ; 
MS. IV, 12, a. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. In this Pada one syllable is wanting. It may 
be thought that the first word should be pronounced 
ia^nena. For supplying the missing syllable by conjecture 
there would, however, be many ways. Comp. also H. O., 
Hymnen des Rig-veda, I, p. 79. 

Note 2. Tana giro": comp. I. 38, 13 (vol. xxxii, p. 82). 

Note 3. Dhu^-sadam. The exact meaning is, 'who 
occupies a decisive position.' 

Note 4. Vr*^aneshu : comp. I, 60, 3, note 2. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Comp. VIII, 88, 1. abhf vatsam na svasareshu 
dhenavaA fndram g!rbhL4 navamahe. 

Note 2. See I, 58, 7, note 1. 

Note 8. See Lanman, p. 482 ; Gaedicke, p. 89. ' During 
continuous nights.' M. M. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. See I, 58, 7, note 1. 

Note 2. Ci. VIII, 84, 1. ratham na vedyam. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. I follow the conjecture of Bohtlingk-Roth, who 
propose to read hvaram. Comp. Atharva-veda IV, 1, 2 
(Ayvalayana .Srautasutra IV, 6, 3 ; .Sahkhayana Srautasutra 
V, 9, 7). suru£am hvaram. The meaning of the word is 
conjectural ; comp. I, 141, 7, note 1. If we read hvare, the 
translation could be ' brilliant like gold, in a hidden place.' 
(M. M.) 

Note 2. Comp. Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, 52. 

O 2 
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Note 8. Or, the winged (bird) of Prwni? No other 
passages which make Agni the son (or the bird) of Proni 
are known to me. 

Note 4. The accent of pathas points to a genitive, 
dependent on payum, of a word which is, however, different 
from pathas. Grassmann thinks that pathas is a lengthening 
for pathas, but Lanman (Noun-Inflection, 470) is quite right 
in observing that this is hard to believe in the first syllable of 
a Pada. Should we not correct the text and read pathaA 
(gen. sing, governed by payum)? The reading pathaA 
may be due to the influence of the neighbourhood of 
payum. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. See vol. xxxii, p. 301. 

Note 2. Comp. X, 92, 1. jushkasu hari«ishu ^arbhurat. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Ludwig translates sam-dadasvan : 'zum heile 
[dich selber] aufreibend ; ' Grassmann, ' oder seist erloschen 
du ; ' Gaedicke (p. 89), ' und wenn du verloschest ; ' Griffith, 
' a liberal giver ; ' Neisser (Bezzenberger's Beitr. XIX, 286), 
' deine Kunst zusammennehmend.' Sayawa says, ' sawda- 
dasvan samyak praya^Man.' Prof. Max Miiller suggests, 
' being a liberal benefactor.' 

Note 2. There was no reason for correcting deva-vltaye 
as Ludwig once proposed. He has himself abandoned this 
conjecture. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. As to this metaphor ('opening' strength or the 
like), comp. VIII, 5, 21. uta na/t divy&h ishaJi . . . apa dv£ra- 
iva varshathaA, and the passages collected by Dr. Hirzel, 
Gleichnisse und Metaphern im i?*g-veda (Leipzig, 1890), 
103. 

Verse 8. 
Note 1. The third Pada is repeated in X, 11, 5. 
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Verse 9. 

Note 1. The milch-cow of course is the prayer. 

Note 2. Ishi«i seems to be an infinitive like parshawi 
neshawi tarishawi (Delbriick, Altindisches Verbum, 227 ; 
Neisser, Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XX, 43). I believe it to 
come from the root ish, ' to incite.' As to the syntac- 
tical peculiarities of these infinitives, comp. Delbriick, 
Altindische Syntax, 416. 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. Ishay is a denominative from ish, as uigay is 
derived from &rg (comp. Arvalayana Srautasutra V, 7, 3). 
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MAA>X>ALA II, HYMN 3. 
ASHTAKA II, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 22-23. 

Apr! Hymn. 

i. Agni being kindled, set down on the earth, has 
stood up with his face towards all worlds. May the 
Hotrt, the purifier, the ancient, wise one, may god 
Agni sacrifice to the gods, he who is worthy (of 
being the sacrificer). 

2. Narbsamsa, anointing the abodes (of the sacri- 
fice), equal by his greatness to the three heavens, 
endowed with beautiful light, moistening the offer- 
ing, his mind being intent on scattering ghma — 
may he anoint the gods on the summit of sacrifice. 

3. Being magnified 1 in our mind, Agni, sacrifice 
for us to-day to the gods before the human 
(sacrificer) *, thou who art worthy (of being the 
sacrificer). Conduct hither the unshakable host of 
the Maruts. Sacrifice, O men, to Indra who sits on 
the Barhis. 

4. O divine Barhis ! On this (Barhis) which is 
large, rich in valiant men, which has been spread on 
this Vedi (or sacrificial altar) rich in gain, ready for 
wealth, which is anointed with ghma, sit down, 

A 

O Vasus, O VLrve devas, O Adityas 1 worthy of 
worship ! 

5. May the divine doors which are easily passable, 
open themselves wide when invoked with adoration. 
May they, the far-embracing, undecaying ones, open 
wide, purifying our glorious race 1 which is rich in 
valiant men. 

6. May Dawn and Night, grown strong from of 
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old, joyful like two birds (?) \ (do) their work well 
for us — they who weave, turned towards each other, 
the stretched-out warp, the ornamented form of the 
sacrifice *, (the two goddesses) flowing with plenty, 
rich in milk. 

7. May the two divine Hotrz's, the first ones, 
very knowing, very marvellous, perform the sacrifice 
rightly with their (sacrificial) verse. Sacrificing to 
the gods they anoint (them) ', observing the right 
time, on the navel of the Earth, over the three 
ridges (of the three worlds). 

8. May Sarasvatl, the accomplisher of our prayer, 
may the goddess 1/4, all-victorious Bharati — may 
the three goddesses, according to their wont, sit 
down on this Barhis and protect it, the faultless 
shelter. 

9. Through (the god's) hearing (our prayer) 
a manly son is born (to us), tawny-coloured, rich in 
gain, bringing vigour, loving the gods. May T vash/r* 
deliver for us a son, the navel (i.e. the tie that binds 
generations together), and may he then go to the 
abode of the gods. 

10 x . May the tree (i. e. the sacrificial post) stand 
by, letting loose (the offering which goes to the 
gods). May Agni make the offering ready in 
consequence of our prayers. May the prescient 
divine butcher carry the thrice-anointed offering 
to the gods. 

11. He 1 is joined with ghrtta. 2 . His womb (on 
the altar) is ghrz'ta. He rests on ghma. His 
abode is ghma. Carry hither (the gods) according 
to thy wont ! Rejoice 3 ! Carry, O bull, the offering, 
over which the Svaha has been spoken, (to the 
gods). 
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NOTES. 

The same Rishi. Metre, Trish/ubh ; verse 7 : £agatt. — 
Verse 9=TS. Ill, i, 11, 2 ; TB. II, 8, 7, 4 ; MS. IV, 14, 8. 
Verse n=VS. XVII, 88 ; TA. X, 10, 2. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. The text has iht&Ji. Comp. above, I, 1, 1, 
note 2. 

Note 2. Comp. X, 53, 1. nf hf satsat (scil. agnl/i) antaraA 
pflrvaA asmat. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. It is very probable that the poet intends to dis- 
tinguish the Vasus, the Vijve devas, and the Adityas as 
three categories of gods. But then we should expect the 
accent iditykh. Comp. VII, 51, 3. kdity&h vfjve manitaA 
ka visve deva7« ka visve; X, 125, 1. aham rudr^bhiA 
vasubhiA £arami aham adityaW uta viivadevaiA. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Comp. the Grihya Mantra addressed to the 
Mckhala, of which it is said ' varwam pavitram punati naA 
agat,' Sankhayana Grxhya II, 2, 1, &c. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. The meaning of vayya (comp. IX, 68, 8) is 
uncertain. Possibly it is derived from vf, ' the bird.' Ac- 
cording to Sayawa it would mean ' weavers ' (vanakurale 
iva). Vayyeva may be vayye iva (dual feminine), in spite 
of the artificial theory of the Pragnhya vowels; see 
Lanman, p. 361 ; H. O., Hymnen des Rig-veda, I, 456. 
Or it may be vayya iva, dual masculine or singular femi- 
nine (comp. VII, 2, 6). 

Note 2. Comp. VII, 42, 1. adhvarasya pisaA. 
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Verse 7. 
Note 1. Comp. VIII, 39, 1. a.ga(A devan anaktu na/*. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. With the first hemistich compare especially, III, 
4, 10 (see below). 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. • He ' of course is Agni. 

Note 2. Differing from M. M., vol. xxxii, p. 185, I take 
ghrz'tam as an accusative. 

Note 8. Comp. Ill, 6, 9 (see below). 
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MAM9ALA II, HYMN 4. 
ASHJAKA II, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 24-25. 

i. I call for you Agni, shining with beautiful 
shine, praised with beautiful praise \ the guest of 
the clans, the receiver of fine offerings, who is 
desirable like Mitra (or, like an ally), (Jatavedas 
the god, among godly people. 

2. The Bhrzgus worshipping him in the abode of 
the waters * have verily a established him among the 
clans of Ayu. Let him surpass all worlds, Agni, the 
steward of the gods 3 , the possessor of quick horses. 

3. The gods' have established beloved Agni 
among the human clans as (people) going to settle 
(establish) Mitra '. May he illuminate the nights 
that are longing (for him), he who should be treated 
kindly by the liberal (worshipper) in his house. 

4. His prosperity is delightful as good pasture (?) ' ; 
delightful is his appearance when the burning one is 
driven forward, he who quickly shaking his tongue 
among the plants waves 2 his tail mightily like a 
chariot-horse. 

5. When they praised ' to me the monstrous 
might of the eater of the forests 2 , he produced his 
(shining) colour as (he has done) for the Usifs 3 . 
With shining splendour he has shone joyously, he 
who having grown old has suddenly become young 
(again). 

6. He who shines on the forests ' as if he were 
thirsty, who resounded like water on its path, like 
(the rattle of the wheels) of a chariot 2 — he whose 
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path is black, the hot, the joyous one has shone, 
laughing 3 like the sky with its clouds. 

7. He who has spread himself burning over the 
wide (earth), moves about like an animal, free, 
without a keeper. The flaming Agni, burning 
down the brushwood, with a black trail \ has, as 
it were, tasted the earth. 

8. Now in the remembrance of thy former bless- 
ings this prayer has been recited to thee at the 
third sacrifice 1 . Give to us, Agni, mighty strength 
with a succession of valiant men, with plenty of 
food ; (give us) wealth with good progeny 2 . 

9. Give, O Agni, such vigour to thy praiser 
together with his liberal (lords), that the Grz'tsa- 
madas, rich in valiant men, victorious over hostile 
plots, attaining (their aim) in secret, may overcome 
through thee (their rivals) who get behind 1 . 



NOTES. 

The Rishi is Somahuti Bhargava, the metre Trishfubh. — 
No verse occurs in the other Sawmit&s. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. To me there seems to be no doubt that the 
meaning of suvrzktf is something like ' beautiful prayer,' 
' beautiful song,' and then ' a god who is invoked with beau- 
tiful songs.' Thus suvnktaya// or other cases of the same 
word stand by the side of st6ma// . . . gfra^, VIII, 8, 22 ; 
of gfra/f, I, 64, 1 ; VIII, 96, 10, comp. X, 64, 4; of brahma, 
VII, 31, 1 1 ; 97, 9 ; of st6ma\k, VII, 96, 1 ; of dhitfbhi//, VI, 
61,2; of ikkh6k\\hh\h matina'm, I, 61, 3, and so on. Comp. 
also VII, 83, 9. havamahe vam vnshawa suvrjktfbhiA ; X, 
41, 1. ratham . . . suvrtktfbhiA vaydm vyush/a ushasa^ 
havamahe ; X, 80, 7. avo£ama suw*kti'm. 
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This being the meaning of the word, I cannot think it 
probable — and herein I differ from the opinion pronounced 
by Prof. Max Miiller, vol. xxxii, p. 109 — that it stands in 
connection with the verb \rig in its well-known use referring 
to the Barhis. In my opinion (comp. also Geldner, Vedische 
Studien, I, 151) suvrtkti may be connected with another 
use of vrig, with the meaning of this verb ' to draw a god 
towards himself, averting him from other sacrificers ' 
(materials regarding this use of vrig have been collected 
by Geldner, loc. cit., 144). Or possibly the word may be 
derived, as Prof, von Roth believes, from rik (comp. suvita 
derived from i). It is true that the substantive rikti does 
not occur by itself : but, as Prof. Max Miiller remarks (loc. 
cit.), this would not be fatal to Prof, von Roth's etymology, 
because many other words in the Veda occur as uttarapadas 
only. If we accept this theory, we should of course have 
to separate suvr*ktf from namovrikti and svawikti. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Comp. X, 46, 2. imam vidhantaA apam sadhasthe. 

Note 2. Literally, ' doubly.' ' In two places, in the abode 
of the waters and among the clans of man.' M. M. Com- 
pare, however, X, 46, a (see last note). 

Note 8. Devanam aratW ; comp. I, 58, 7, note 1. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. The meaning seems to be that people going to 
settle anywhere, secure safety by cererrfonies addressed to 
Mitra, i.e. possibly by concluding alliances which stand under 
the special protection of Mitra. Comp. IV, 33, 10; H. O., 
Religion des Veda, 186, note 1. — Mitra is kshetrasaclhas, 
VIII, 31, 14 

Verse 4. 

Note L Svasya-iva seems to be corrupt. Possibly we 
might read suyavasa-iva pushtlA. In X, 11, 5 we read, 
sada asi rawviA, yavasa-iva pushyate. IV, 16, 15. 6kaA na 
ra»v£ sudrisi-iva. pushtiA. — The translation of the traditional 
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reading would be, ' His prosperity is delightful, like that of 
a person belonging to us.' 

Note 2. Bharibhrat seems to be a participle : but then 
dodhaviti must be accented (d6dhaviti). 

Verse 6- 

Note 1. On the verb pan, comp. Pischel,Vedische Studien, 
I, 199 seq. 

Note 2. Vanad seems to be, as Grassmann has seen, 
a compound of van, ' the forest ' (comp. the genitive vanam, 
the locative v&msu), and of ad. Of Agni is said several 
times ' vanani atti.' 

Note 3. On the mythical ancestors designated as the 
Ujjfas, see Bergaigne, I, 57 seq. 

Verse 6. 
Note 1. The forests, of course, are the fuel. 
Note 2. To rathya-iva probably £akra' (nom. plur.) is to 
be supplied. 

Note 3. The ' laughing ' of the sky is the lightning (Ben- 
fey, Vedica und Verwandtes, 138). The flames of Agni 
flash through the smoke as the lightning shines in the 
clouds. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. See Geldner, Vedische Studien, II, 29 seq.; 
Roth, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenland. Gesellschaft, 
XLVIII, 107. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. The text has tritfye vidathe (comp. I, 31, 6, 
note a). Does this mean at the trztiya-savana ? Three 
vidathas are spoken of also in VI, 51,2; VII, 66, 10. 

Note 2. On the metrical irregularity, comp. H. O., Die 
Hymnen des Rig-veda, I, 67. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. 'May prevail, destroying through thee the 
neighbours lying in ambush.' M. M. To me giiha seems to 
be connected with vanvantaA. 
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MAA>Z?ALA II, HYMN 5. 
ASHTAKA II, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 26. 

i. The brilliant Hotr*' 1 has been born *, the father 
to protect the fathers 3 , aspiring after noble wealth. 
May we be able to bridle the strong (horse) *. 

2. He the leader of the sacrifice towards whom 
the seven reins (or rays) are stretched, the Potrt 
promotes, as (he has done) for Manu, the divine 
eighth (rein) ; all those (reins he promotes) \ 

3. Or when he has run along, and has recited the 
sacred words 1 , and has pursued that (duty) 2 , he has 
encompassed every kind of wisdom as the felly 
(encircles) the wheel. 

4. For He has been born as the bright Pra*4strz, 
with bright power of mind. (A man) who knows 
his firm laws, mounts up on them as on the branches 
(of a tree) 1 . 

5. The lively milch-cows were attached to his, 
the Nesh/Ws, (bright) colour 1 . Was it according 
to the wish of the three sisters who have gone 
there 2 ? 

6. When (coming) from the mother the sister has 
approached, bringing ghr/ta \ the Adhvaryu rejoices 
at their- coming as corn (rejoices) at rain. 

7. May He the Ritv'xg (priest) himself make the 
Ri\.v\g (serve) for his own refreshment l . And may 
we readily gain the praise and the sacrifice 2 ; we 
have offered it, 

8. In order that He the knowing one (Agni) may 
readily serve all the worshipful (gods), this sacrifice, 
O Agni, which we have performed, rests in thee. 
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NOTES. 

The same i?*shi. Metre, AnushAibh. — Verse 3=SV. I, 
94 ; TS. Ill, 3,3,3; MS. II, 13, 5. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. As the Hotr* is mentioned here, the following 
verses contain each the names of the other priests as given 
in II,i,2. Only the Agnidh is left out; possibly the 
words svi/i svaya dhayase krj'wuta'm ritvik ritvlgam 
(verse 7) contain an allusion to this priest, who may well be 
termed the Rhv\g belonging to Agni and refreshing him. 

Note 2. With the first Pada of our verse, compare IX, 
64, 10. fndu// pavish/a kitanaJt. 

Note 3. The meaning seems to be : Agni, who has pro- 
tected the fathers, has been born again, and will do the 
same for the present sacrificer. 

Note 4. The strong horse, of course, is Agni. Comp. Ill, 
27, 3 (see below). On the construction (va^fnaA yamam), 
see Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 417. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. On the seven rays or reins of Agni, see I, 146, 1, 
note 1. Besides the seven priests a mysterious eighth Ri\.v\g 
priest is spoken of (X, 114, 9. kam ritvlgkm ashtemam 
jflram ahu//) ; thus Agni has a mysterious eighth rarmf 
(ray or rein) besides the seven. Comp. Bergaigne, Religion 
Vedique, II, 144. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. V6£at brahmani : this seems to be an allusion to 
the Brahman priest (see verse 1, note 1). 

Note 2. V6A is third singular. See Joh. Schmidt, Kuhn's 
Zeitschrift, XXV, 91. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Comp. VIII, 13, 6. vaya^-iva anu rohate. Prof. 
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Max Miiller (vol. xxxii, p. 207) translates, ' springs up like 
young sprouts.' 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. It is the Nesh/W's office to lead the wife of the 
sacrificer to the place where the sacrifice is being performed. 
Thus Agni, the divine Nesh/r*', is represented as accom- 
panied by female beings, by the ' milch-cows,' meaning the 
oblations of ghrtta, &c, or possibly the dawns. 

Note 2. Are the 'three sisters' (comp. Bergaigne, 1,321 ; 
II, 107) identical with the milch-cows spoken of in the first 
hemistich? Ludwig (vol. iv, p. 166) very appropriately 
calls attention to the fact that three cows were milked at 
the sacrifice of the full and the new moon. Comp. Hille- 
brandt, Altindisches Neu- und Vollmondsopfer, p. 12 seq. 
Three dawns are mentioned in VIII, 41, 3. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. The sister bringing ghrita. seems to be the sacri- 
ficial spoon. Is the mother the milk-vessel or possibly the 
cow? 

Note 2. Does ' their ' refer to the mother and the sister 
(cf. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 102)? Or are 'the 
three sisters who have gone there ' referred to ? 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. The one Rttvig is Agni ; the other possibly is 
the Agnidh who refreshes the Ritvig Agni. See verse 1 , 
note 1. 

Note 2. After £t we should expect, instead of dram, 
another accusative, possibly riks.m (see VII, 66, 11) : ' may 
we master the praise, the sacrifice, and the verse.' Aram 
may have found its way into the text from verse 8. 
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MAA>Z?ALA II, HYMN 6. 
ASHTAKA II, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 27. 

i. Accept, O Agni, this my piece of wood and 
this my sitting down (reverentially) l , and hear these 
words of mine. 

2. Let us worship thee, Agni, child of vigour, 
with this (piece of wood ?) 1 , O winner of horses 2 , 
with this well-spoken (hymn), O well-born one. 

3. May we thus as thy devoted servants pay 
devotion by our words to thee who acceptest words 
(of prayer), to thee who aspirest after wealth, O 
giver of wealth. 

4. Thus be thou a liberal, bountiful lord, O lord 
of goods, O giver of goods. Drive hatred away 
from us. 

5. Thus (give) us 1 rain from the sky ; thus (give) 
us unattainable strength ; thus (give) us thousandfold 
food. 

6. To him who magnifies thee, who desires thy 
help, O youngest messenger, (invoked) by our word, 
best sacrificing Hotrz, come near. 

7. For thou, Agni, O sage, who knowest both 
races (of gods and of men), passest (to and fro) 
between them, like a messenger belonging to thy 
own people \ belonging to thy allies. 

8. Thus gladden (the gods) 1 as the knowing one ; 
sacrifice, O intelligent one, in due order, and sit 
down on this Barhis. 
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NOTES. . 

The same Rishi. Metre, Gayatrt.— Verse 4=VS. XII, 
43 ; TS. IV, a, 3, 4 ; MS. II, y, io. — The hymn has been 
translated by M. M., Selected Essays, II, p. 143. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. It does not seem probable that upasad is to be 
translated here according to its meaning in the later ritual, 
as one of the preparatory ceremonies of the Soma sacrifice. 
See Weber, Indische Studien, X, 363 ; Hillebrandt, Vedische 
Mythologie, I, 300. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. AyS. may be used adverbially: comp. Ill, 12, 2 ; 
VI, 17, 15; IX, 53, a; ic6, 14. But it is more probable 
that sam/dha or gira' should be supplied from verse t. 
Comp. II, 24, 1. ay£ vidhema gir£; IV, 4, 15. aya" samfdha 
vidhema. 

Note 2. Comp. VIII, 61, 7. Irvam-ish/aye. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. The conjecture sana/*, proposed by Bohtlingk- 
Roth and Grassmann, is not necessary. The verb is to be 
supplied ; comp. the passages collected by Pischel, Vedische 
Studien, I, 19. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. Canyeva seems to be^anyaA iva, comp. 11,39, *■ 
dut^-iva hdvyft ^inya purutra"; IV, 55, 5. p£t patiA^inyat 
imhasaA mJi. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Comp. VII, 17, 4. yakshat devan amr/t&n pipra- 
yat ka. ; VIII, 39, 9. yakshat ka piprayat ka nah. 
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MA7VZ>ALA II, HYMN 7. 
ASH7AKA II, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 28. 

1. Bring us, O youngest god, Bharata \ Agni, the 
best, resplendent, much-desired wealth, O Vasu 2 ! 

2. May no malign power of a god or of a mortal 
overcome us. Help us across such hostile power. 

3. And may we dive with thee across all hostile 
powers as across streams of water. 

4. Bright, O purifier, worthy of adoration, Agni, 
thou shinest mightily ; thou hast been worshipped 
by offerings of ghrtta. 1 . 

5. Thou, O Bharata *, Agni ! hast been worshipped 
by us with offerings of heifers, of bulls, of eight- 
footed (cows) 2 . 

6. The old excellent Hot/'*' who feeds on wood 
and drinks butter, he is the wonderful son of 
strength. 

NOTES. 

The same Rishi and metre. — Verse ) =TS. I, 3, 14, 3 ; 
MS. IV, 11, 4. Verse 4 = TS. I, 3, 14, 5- Verse 6=VS. 
XI, 70; TS. IV, 1, 9, a; MS. II, 7, 7- 

Verse L 

Note 1. Agni Bharata is Agni as the protector of the 
Bharata tribe or as invoked by that tribe. 

Note 2. With the beginning of this verse, I, 44, 4 should 
be compared. 

P 2 
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Verse 4. 
Note L Comp. VIII, 19, 22. agn(£ ghritibhiA (LhutaJi. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. See verse 1, note 1. 

Note 2. Roth (Petersb. Dictionary) supplies vagbhiA or 
rigbhiA ; comp. VIII, 76, 12. v££am ash/apadim. But there 
is no doubt that ash/3padi, standing by the side of vasS. and 
ukshdn, has the same meaning as in the later ritual, viz. 
a cow with calf. 
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MAA^ALA II, HYMN 8. 
ASH7AKA II, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 29. 

1. As one who runs a race 1 (praises) his chariots, 
praise thou the yoking of Agni (to the chariot of 
sacrifice), of the most glorious, bountiful (god) — 

2. Who is the best leader for his worshipper, who 
undecaying makes the malign decay \ the cheerful- 
faced who has been worshipped with offerings — 

3. He who is praised in the houses on account of 
his beauty in the evening and at dawn, whose law is 
not set at nought, 

4. The bright one who shines with his light as 
the Sun with his splendour, with his undecaying 
(flames) 1 , he who is anointed (with ghma). 

5. The hymns have strengthened Agni the de- 
voured along (the extent of) his own royalty 2 . He 
has assumed every beauty. 

6. May we unharmed stand under the protection 
of Agni, Indra, Soma, of the gods; may we over- 
come our foes.' 

NOTES. 

The Rishi is Grctsamada ; the metre is Gayatrt, the last 
verse being AnushAibh, as is frequently the case in Gayatri 
hymns (see H. O., Hymnen des Rig-veda, I, 146). — No 
verse occurs in the other Samhitas. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Va^ayati means ' he strives for va^a,' va^ayati 
* he incites to quickness.' The accent is not always correct 
in the traditional text. 
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Verse 2. 
Note 1. Comp. II, 16, i. indram a^uryam ^ariyantam. 



Verse 4. 

Note 1. As to a^araiA, ' the undecaying (flames),' comp. 
Ill, 1 8, a; VI, 5, 4; 6,2; VII, 3, 3; X, 87, ao. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. That Agni should be identified here with the 
Rishl Atri (see Bergaigne, II, 468) is very improbable. 
Possibly atri means simply 'the eater' (from ad), though 
the poet in calling him so may have intended to allude to 
the name of the Rt'shi. 

Note 2. Comp. I, 80, i seq. ar£an anu svara^yam ; 84, 
10 seq. vasviA anu svara'^yam. 
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MAiVX>ALA II, HYMN 9. 
ASHJAKA II, ADHYAYA 6, VARGA 1. 

1. The Hotrt who is found on the Hotri's seat 
has sat down (there), the fierce, the resplendent, the 
dexterous one, the protector of (his own) infallible 
laws ', the highest Vasu, he who brings thousandfold 
(gain), the pure-tongued Agni. 

2. Be thou our messenger, be our protector far 
and wide ; be thou, O bull, a leader towards 
greater wealth. O Agni ! for the continuation of 
our children and of ourselves be thou an unremitting, 
brilliant protector. 

3. May we worship thee at thy highest birth 
(-place), O Agni ; may we worship thee with praises 
in thy lower abode. I honour the womb from which 
thou hast sprung. When thou hast been kindled, 
they have offered offerings in thee. 

4. Agni, being the best sacrificer perform thou 
the sacrifice with the oblation. With thy readiness 
to hear (us) hail our gift, the wealth (which we offer). 
For thou art the treasure-lord of treasures ; thou art 
the deviser of brilliant speech. 

5. Thy wealth of both kinds 1 never fails, when 
thou art born (kindled) day by day, O wonderful one. 
Make thy singer, O Agni, rich in food ; make him 
the lord of wealth with excellent offspring. 

6. With this face of thine, as a bounteous (lord), 
a sacrificer to the gods, the best performer of sacri- 
fices with happiness, as an undeceivable guardian 
and far-reaching protector, shine among us, O Agni, 
with light and wealth. 
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NOTES. 

The same Rtshi. Metre, Trish/ubh. — According to an 
observation of Bergaigne's, hymns of six verses composed 
in Trish/ubh should precede hymns of the same extent 
composed in Gayatrt. Though this law is not without 
exceptions (see H. O., Die Hymnen des Rigveda, I, 
202 seq.), the suspicion is raised that the hymns 9 and 10 
should each be divided into two Trikas. — Verse i=VS. 
XI, 36; TS. Ill, 5, 1 1, 2; IV, 1, 3, 3; MS. II, 7, 3. Verses 
=TS. Ill, 5, 11, 2 ; MS. IV, 10, 4. Verse 3=VS. XVII, 
75 ; TS. IV, 6, 5, 4 ; MS. II, io, 6. Verse 6=TS. IV, 3, 13, 
2 ; MS. IV, 10, 5. 

Verse 1. 

Mote 1. The long compound looks suspicious ; possibly 
it should be read ddabdhavrata/* pramati//. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Vasu and dhana frequently receive the epithet 
ubhaya; see VI, 19, 10 ; VII, 82, 4; 83, 5; X, 84, 7. No 
doubt celestial and terrestrial goods are referred to, see II, 
14, 11 ; V, 68, 3 ; VI, 59, 9 ; VII, 97, 10 ; IX, 19, 1 ; 100, 3. 
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MA7VZ>ALA II, HYMN 10. 
ASH7WKA II, ADHYAYA 6, VARGA 2. 

i. Agni is to be invoked as the first like a father, 
when he has been inflamed by Manus * in the abode 
of Id 2 . When he has invested himself with beauty, 
the wise immortal, he, the glorious strong (horse) is 
to be smoothed (by the worshippers as by grooms). 

2. Agni with bright splendour, mayest thou hear 
my call with all my prayers, thou a wise immortal. 
The two tawny (horses) draw thy chariot or the two 
red (horses), or He the wide-ranging one has made 
the two ruddy (horses draw his chariot) 1 . 

3. They have generated the well-born (Agni) in 
her who lies on her back \ Agni became a germ in 
the manifoldly-adorned (wives) 2 . Even in the . . . 8 
the wise one dwells by night uncovered in his 
powers 4 . 

4. I besprinkle with my offering, with Ghr/ta, 
Agni who abides turned towards all beings, who 
widely extends throughout, who is mighty in his 
vigour, who shows himself most capacious by the 
food (which he consumes), and robust \ 

5. I besprinkle Him who is turned towards (us) 
from all sides ; may he gladly accept that with his be- 
nevolent mind. Agni, who is like a beautiful youth, 
who has the appearance of one eagerly striving, is not 
to be touched, when he hurries around with his body. 

6. Mayst thou know the portion (belonging to 
thee), being strong through thy desire. With thee 
as our messenger may we speak like Manu. Gaining 
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wealth 1 I invoke with my (sacrificial) ladle, with my 
eloquence, the faultless Agni who mixes the honey- 
drink. 



NOTES. 

The same Rtshi and metre. On the position of this 
hymn in the collection and its division into Trikas, see the 
note on II, 9. — Verses 4-5= VS. XI, 23-24; TS. IV, 1, 2, 
4. 5 ; MS. II, 7, 2. 

Verse 1. 
Note 1. Comp. VII, 2, 3. Mamma samiddham. 
Note 2. id is a synonym of Idk ; i/aA pade means the 
same as f/ayaA pade. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. I cannot accept Prof. Lanman's scansion of this 
Pada (Noun-Inflection, 342), uta arushalia £akre vfbhr/tra//. 
In my opinion the only reading in conformity with the use 
of Vedic poets is uta'rusha' aha, &c. 

Verse 3. 
Note 1. Comp. Ill, 29, 3 (see below). Of course the 
kindling-stick is alluded to. 

Note 2. The wives are the plants. — Comp. Lanman, 

P- 548- 

Note 3. The meaning of shink (&ira£ \eyo'/x«w) is un- 
known. The Indian explanation (' night ') of course is 
a guess, but this guess may be right. 

Note 4. ' Uncovered by the night,' M. M. On mahobhiA, 
cf. vol. xxxii, p. 197. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. See vol. xxxii, p. 212. 

Verse 6. 
Note 1. There is no reason for conjecturing dhanasa'm 
(Ludwig). Comp. X, 65, 10. indriyam s6mam dhanasaV/ u 
imahe. 
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MA^ZJALA III, HYMN 1. 
ASH7AKA II, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 13-16. 

i. Thou wilt have me, O Agni, as a strong 
(master) of Soma 1 : therefore thou hast made me 
the carrier (of the gods ?) to perform worship at the 
sacrifice 2 . Sending my thoughts to the gods 8 1 make 
the (press-) stone ready 4 ; I toil, O Agni : find thou 
pleasure in thy own body 6 . 

2'. Eastward we have turned the sacrifice*; may 
the prayer increase. They honoured Agni with fuel 
and adoration. They have taught (him) the sacri- 
ficial ordinances of the sages of Heaven 3 . Though 
he (Agni) is clever and strong, they have sought 
a way for him. 

3. He has conceived freshness 1 , the wise one of 
pure * powers, he who is by his birth well allied with 
Heaven and Earth. The gods have found Agni the 
conspicuous one in the waters, in the work 3 of the 
sisters. 

4. The seven young (wives) 1 made the blessed 
one grow who had been born white, ruddy in his 
growth. They ran up to him like mares 2 to a new- 
born foal. The gods wondered at Agni at his birth. 

5. Spreading with his bright limbs to the aerial 
space, purifying his power 1 by wise purifications, 
clothing himself in light, the life of the waters 2 , he 
creates mighty, perfect beauty. 

6. He has gone to (the waters) who do not eat, 
the undeceived ones, the young (daughters) of 
Heaven who are not clothed and (yet) are not naked. 
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Here the former young (women) having the same 
origin, the seven sounds 1 have conceived one germ. 

7. His compact masses assuming every shape are 
spread in the womb of ghee, in the streaming of 
honey. There the swelling milch-cows have sta- 
tioned themselves. Great are the parents of the 
wonderfully mighty (Agni) who are turned towards 
each other 1 . 

8. Having been carried (in the waters) thou hast 
shone forth, O son of strength, assuming wonderful 
shapes brilliant and fierce. The streams of honey 
and ghee drip, where the male has grown by wisdom. 

9. By (his) nature he has found his father's udder 1 ; 
he has sent forth his streams and his showers 2 . 
Walking* hidden to his dear friends he has not 
been hidden to the young (daughters) of Heaven 4 . 

10. He bore (in his womb) the germ of the sire, 
of the father who begat him 1 . He, being one, 
sucked many (nurses) rich in milk 2 . Observe for 
this manly, bright one the two wives bound in 
kinship, belonging to men 3 . 

11. The great one has grown up in the wide 
unbounded space 1 . The Waters (have made) Agni 
(grow): for many glorious ones 2 (have come) to- 
gether 8 . He lay in the womb of Mta., the domestic 
(god) Agni, in the work 4 of the uterine sisters. 

12. Like a horse that carries (the prize), in the 
assembly of the great (waters) 1 , visible to his son 2 , 
he whose ... is light 3 : he who as father begat the 
ruddy cows *, he the son of the waters is the most 
manly, restless 8 Agni. 

1 3. To him, the glorious son of the waters and of 
the plants, the blessed wood * has given birth, in his 
many shapes. Even the gods, for they agreed in 
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their mind, honoured him who had been born the 
most wonderful and strong. 

14. Mighty rays of light like brilliant lightnings, 
milking (the sap of) immortality in the boundless 
stable, accompanied Agni whose ... is light \ who 
had grown up in his own house, as it were in secret. 

15. I magnify thee, worshipping thee with offer- 
ings ; I magnify (thee) desirous of thy friendship, of 
thy favour. Together with the gods give help to 
him who praises thee, and protect us with thy 
domestic faces. 

16. As thy followers, O Agni, best leader, winning 
all precious (treasures), pressing onward with fertile 
glory, may we overcome the godless who seek to 
combat us. 

17. Thou hast been here as the banner of the 
gods, Agni, joy-giving, knowing all wisdom. As the 
domestic (god) thou hast harboured the mortals. 
As the charioteer thou goest along straightway after 
the gods. 

18. The immortal, the king, has sat down in the 
dwelling of the mortals, performing the sacrifices 1 . 
He the ghee-faced one has shone forth widely, Agni 
knowing all wisdom. 

19 1 . Come to us with thy gracious friendship, 
speeding, great, with thy great blessings. Bestow 
on us plentiful victorious wealth ; make our share 
glorious and adorned with fine speech. 

20. These old births of thine, O Agni, and the 
recent ones I have told forth to thee the ancient 
one. These great libations (of Soma) have been 
prepared for the manly one ; generation by genera- 
tion (Jatavedas has been placed (on the altar). 

21. (74tavedas, placed (on the altar) generation 
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after generation, is kindled by the VisvAmitras, the 
indefatigable (or everlasting). May we dwell in the 
grace of him the worshipful, yea, in his blissful 
kindness. 

22. Bring thou, O strong one, this sacrifice of ours 
to the gods, O wise one, as a liberal giver. Bestow 
on us, O Hotri, abundant food ; Agni, obtain by 
sacrificing mighty wealth for us. 

23. Procure, O Agni, for ever, to him who im- 
plores thee, (the gift of) nourishment \ the wonderful 
acquiring of the cow. May a son be ours, offspring 
that continues our race. Agni, may this favour of 
thine abide with us ! 



NOTES. 

The Rishi is Vijvamitra Gathina, the metre TrishAibh. — 
Verse 1 = MS. IV, 11, 2. Verse 19 = MS. IV, 14, 15. 
Verse 23 = SV. I, 76 ; VS. XII, 51 ; TS. IV, 2, 4, 3 ; MS. 
11,7, "; IV, 11, 1 ; 12,3. 

Comp. on this hymn Geldner, Vedische Studien, I, 157 
seq., and the article of Regnaud, Etudes V^diques, l'hymne 
III, 1 du Rig-Veda. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Vakshi, which is very frequent as 2nd person of 
vah, occurs also as belonging to var (see VII, 98, 2. piti'm it 
asya vakshi), and in this sense no doubt it is to be under- 
stood in our passage. — Ludwig and Geldner take tavasam 
vakshi agne as a parenthesis. G. translates : ' Du hast 
mich zu deinem Somaschenken — denn dich gelustet nach 
dem starken, o Agni — bestellt, dass ich vor den Weisen 
opfern soil' To me it seems more natural to understand 
the first Pada as one continual clause ; vakshi is accented 
on account of the logical dependence in which this clause 
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stands, the clause being considered, even without a sub- 
ordinating word, as a dependent one. See Delbriick, Alt- 
indische Syntax, p. 42 ; A. Mayr, Sitzungsberichte der 
phil. hist. Classe der Kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Vol. LXVIII (Vienna, 1871), 248, 259. — If we were to con- 
sider vakshi as a locative infinitive (see Bartholomae's theory 
on such infinitives, Indogermanische Forschungen, II, 271 
seqq.), the translation would be : ' Thou hast made me, 
O Agni, a strong carrier of Soma at the carrying (of the 
oblations),' &c. I do not think, however, this interpretation 
of vakshi very probable, nor is it, as far as I can see, 
favoured by any passage which contains the word. — For 
somasya tavasam, Prof. Max Muller suggests the translation 
' strong of Soma,' i. e. full of Soma. 

Mote 2. The text has vidathe. 

Mote 3. The traditional text has iik/a. d"dyat, which 
means, ' shining towards or as far as the gods.' The verb 
di with akkha. occurs still in two other passages of this 
Mawrfala, in 15, 5 and 55, 3. In the first of these passages 
the text seems to be correct : devan akk/ia. dfdyana/%, 
' shining as far as the gods.' In the second passage I believe 
that we ought to read iikAa. didhye purvyawi, ' I think of 
the ancient things,' or more exactly, ' I send my thoughts to 
the ancient things.' In the same way it seems to me very 
probable that in our verse didhyat would be the correct 
reading, for the participle refers to the priest who says of 
himself, ' I make the stone ready ; ' and this priest does not 
send his light (dfdyat) but his thoughts (didhyat) to the 
gods. Comp. I, 132, 5 = 139, 1. deva'n AkkJta na dhitaya/z ; 
III, 4, 3, and numerous passages which represent the mati, 
the giraA, &c, as going towards (ikk/ia.) the gods, such as 
III, 39, 1 ; 42, 3 5 VII, 10, 3 ; 36, 9 ; X, 43, 1 ; 47, 6.— 
Prof, von Roth (Zeitschrift der D. Morg. Ges., XLVIII, 108) 
speaks of the ' haufige Verwechslungen von Formen der 
beiden Wurzeln 2 di scheinen und 1 dhi wahrnehmen, den- 
ken.' The reading diftyat in our verse, and didye III, 55, 
3, may rest on the influence of III, 15, 5. deva'n a£Ma 
dfdyanaA. 
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Note 4. On the accent of yung6 the same may be said as 
above (note i) regarding the accent of vakshi. 
Note 5. I. e. cause the fire to flare up. 

"Verse 2. 

Note 1. The verses 2, 3, and 4 have been translated by 
Bergaigne, Religion Vddique, I, 109. 

Note 2. Many sacrificial rites are performed from west to 
east; comp. with regard to the Barhis, I, 188, 4; X, 110, 
4 ; with regard to the sacrificial ladle, III, 6, 1 ; V, 28, 1 ; 
to the Havirdhanas, Va,£as. Sawzhita V, 17. Thus the 
whole sacrifice is spoken of as proceeding in an eastward 
direction ; see X, 66, 12. pra»£am naJt yagtlim pra nayata ; 
X, 87, 9. yagtt&m pra»£am . . . pra naya. 

Note 3. Comp. Mahabharata XIV, 280. tasmat svayaw* 
skdhi yagns vidhanam. Vidatha indeed is here an equivalent 
of vidhana. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. The meaning seems to be that Agni won vigour 
(mayaA) by dwelling in the waters (see Pada 3) ; comp. the 
well-known words apaA hf stha maya^-bhiiva/* (X, 9, 1), 
' for you, O waters, give vigour.' 

Note 2. More exactly, of purified faculties. 

Note 3. The accent apasi, instead of apasi, looks very 
suspicious. It is easy, but perhaps too easy, to correct 
apasi, as possibly in III, 6, 7. apaA should be read for apa//. 
(In I, 31, 8 ; 151, 4 Grassmann is wrong in assuming 
a neutral stem apas- 'die Arbeit.') To me Ludwig's 
conjecture upasi (in the lap of the sisters, i.e. of the 
waters) seems excellent Upasi occurs in V, 43, 7 ; X, 27; 
13 in the meaning of upasthe. Thus upasi svasritoam 
would be the same as apam upasthe ; comp. I, 144, 2 ; 
VI, 8, 4 ; IX, 86, 25 ; X, 45, 3 5 4<5, 1. 2, &c— Comp. 
below, verse 11, note 4. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Of course the seven wives are the rivers or 
waters. 
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Note 2. I cannot adopt Prof. Weber's conjecture asvaA 
(Altiranische Sternnamen, 10). His translation is : ' Die 
Gotter liefen zu dem wundersamen Agni bei seiner Geburt 
(neugierig) hinzu, wie die jungen Madchen zu einem neu- 
gebornen Kinde.' 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. For kratum punanaA, cf. Ill, 31, 16; VIII, 12, 

"; 13.1; 53, <5- 

Note 2. I take pari as belonging to vasanaA ; s6k'\k and 
Syuh are objects. Comp. X, 16, 5. ayuA vasana^ ; X, 53, 3. 
sih iyuh S. agat surabhfA vasanaA. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. The number of the seven sounds (comp. Sten 
Konow, Das Samavidhana-brahmawa, p. 33, note 3) seems 
to be connected with the seven i?;'shis, see IX, 103, 3. v&niA 
r/shiwam sapta (comp. IX, 62, 17). The seven sounds 
seem to be identified with the seven rivers also in III, 7, 1 
(see below). Comp. Bergaigne, Religion Vedique, II, 132 ; 
H. O., Religion des Veda, 117, note 1. 

Verse 7. 
Note 1. Heaven and Earth. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. Comp. Bergaigne, Religion Wdique, II, 99. 

Note 2. See volume xxxii, 441 seq. (I, 2, 3, note 1). 

Note 8. Here I believe we have an anacoluthon. The 
poet seems to have intended to say, ' Him who walked . . . 
the daughters of Heaven saw.' — Prof. Max Miiller translates 
this hemistich : ' He found him (the father) moving along 
with dear friends, with the young maidens of Heaven — he 
was not hidden.' 

Note 4. Agni was hidden to the gods but not to the 
waters. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. The verse X, 3, 2, though very obscure, seems 
to contain a similar idea. Should the meaning be that 

[46] Q 
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Agni bears in his womb the Dawn, the daughter of 
Heaven ? 

Note a. The waters. 

Note 8. This phrase, which I have translated as literally 
as possible, is very obscure. The two wives seem to be 
wives of Agni. Are they Night and Dawn (the two 
sabardughe, III, 55, 12?), whose designation as 'belonging 
to men ' seems not to be impossible ? Or the two kindling- 
sticks (comp. V, 47, 5) ? Or the two Darvis (V, 6, 9) ? 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. Comp. V, 42, 17. urau devaA anibadhe syama. 

Note 2. This is feminine. 

Note 3. The phrase yarasaA sam hf purvfifc occurs also 
X, 46, 10. It may have been, as Geldner believes, a pro- 
verbial locution. But the verb which it is most natural to 
supply, seems to be gam (i, ya), so that the meaning may 
have been : ' Many superior (wives) are wont to assemble,' 
i. e. where one such wife is, there will be many. This is 
applied here to the waters, in X, 46, 10 to such beings as 
ishaJi, utayaA or the like. That yards may be meant for 
the waters is shown by VII, 36, 6, where the yasasaJt 
vavajana"^, mentioned by the side of Sarasvatt, evidently 
are the waters. — It should be observed that several 
expressions of this hymn have been made use of by the 
author of X, 46. 

Note 4. Or rather ' in the lap ' (upasi). Comp. above, 
verse 3, note 3. 

Verse 12. 

Note 1. With regard to akra^ I adopt the translation 
proposed by Geldner (Ved. Studien, I, 168). — On the 
accent of mahmam, see Lanman, p. 398. 

Note 2. This seems to be the human worshipper. I can- 
not follow Prof, von Roth, Zeitschrift der D. Morg. Gesell- 
schaft, XLVIII, 118, who explains sunave as a corrupt third 
person of the verb su. 

Note 3. See above, I, 44, 3, note 1. 
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Note 4. The dawns. 

Note 6. Comp. above, I, 36, 1, note 2. 

Verse 13. 
Note 1. Vana : the wood considered as a wife. 

Verse 14. 
Note 1. See verse 1 2, note 3. 

Verse 18. 
Note 1. The text has vidathani. 

Verse 19. 
Note 1. Comp. Kuhn, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, I, p. 445. 

Verse 28. 

Note L f/am, which more especially means the nourishing 
substance of the cow. Comp. H. O., Religion des Veda, 
72, 326. — Prof. Max Miiller translates : ' Procure to him 
who implores thee, O Agni, exuberant land for ever, rich 
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MAJVZ7ALA III, HYMN 2. 

ASHZAKA II, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 17-19. 

To Agni Vaisvanara. 

i. For Vawvanara, the increaser of Rha., for Agni 
we produce 1 a Dhisha«4 2 like purified ghee. And 
verily 3 by their prayer the invoking men (accom- 
plish) him, the Hotr*', as the axe accomplishes a 
chariot. 

2. By his birth he has given splendour to both 
worlds (Heaven and Earth). He became the praise- 
worthy son of his parents, Agni, the carrier of 
oblations, never ageing, with satisfied mind, unde- 
ceivable, the guest of men, rich in light. 

3. Through the power of their mind, within the 
sphere of their superior strength the gods have 
procreated Agni by their thoughts. Desirous of 
winning the prize 1 I address Him who shines with 
his splendour, who is great in his light, as (one who 
desires to win the prize addresses his) race-horse. 

4. Desirous of winning the choice, glorious, and 
praiseworthy prize (which is the gift) of the joy-giver, 
we choose the boon of the Bhr/gus 1 , the Us'ig *, who 
has the mind of a sage, Agni, who reigns with his 
heavenly light 

5. Men, having spread the sacrificial grass, holding 
the sacrificial ladle, have placed here in front (as 
Purohita), for the sake of (the divine) blessing, Agni 
renowned for strength, with great splendour, united 
with all the gods, the Rudra of sacrifices 1 , who 
accomplishes the oblations of active (worshippers). 

6. O (Agni) whose flame is purifying, around thy 
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dwelling, O Hotri, the men who at the sacrifices 
have spread the sacrificial grass, O Agni, seeking 
(how to do) honour (to thee), and (desiring) thy 
friendship, surround thee (reverentially) ; — bestow 
thou wealth on them ! 

7. He has filled the two worlds (Heaven and 
Earth) and the great Sun, when the active ones 
(i.e. the priests) held him fast who had been born. 
He the sage is led round for the performance of 
worship, like a racer for the winning of the prize ', 
with satisfied mind. 

8. Adore ye him, the giver of offerings, the best 
performer of worship ; honour ye him the domestic 
GStavedas. Agni, the charioteer of the mighty 
.tf/ta, he who dwells among manifold tribes, has 
become the Purohita of the gods. 

9. The immortal Usigs have purified three logs 
for the vigorous x Agni 2 who wanders round the 
earth 8 : of these they have placed one among the 
mortals for their enjoyment ; two have passed into 
the sister world *. 

10. The food offered by men has sharpened him, 
the sage of the tribes, the lord of the tribes, as 
an axe. Busily he goes to the heights and to the 
depths. He has held fast the germ in these worlds. 

11. He the generator, the strong one, stirs in the 
resplendent bellies like a roaring lion, Vauvanara 
with his broad stream of light, the immortal, dis- 
tributing goods and treasures to his worshipper. 

12. VaLrvanara has mounted the firmament, the 
back of heaven, as of old, glorified by those who are 
rich in good thoughts. He, creating wealth for the 
creatures as of old, goes watchful round the common 
course. 
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13. The righteous, worshipful priest deserving of 
praise, the dweller in heaven 1 whom MatarLrvan 
has established (on earth) : him we approach whose 
way is bright and hair golden, the resplendent Agni, 
for the sake of ever new welfare. 

14. Like the flaming one (the sun ?) on his way, 
the quick one, of sun-like aspect, the banner of 
heaven, who dwells in light, who wakes at dawn — 
Agni the head of heaven, the unrepressed, him we 
approach with adoration, the strong one mightily. 

15. The joy-giving, bright Hotri, in whom is no 
falsehood, the domestic, praiseworthy dweller among 
all tribes, like a splendid chariot, wonderful to be- 
hold, established by Manus : him we constantly 
approach for the sake of wealth. 



NOTES. 

The same Rishl The metre is Cagati. — Verse 7= VS. 
XXXIII, 75. Verse 9 = MS. I, 3, 35. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Literally, ' we generate.' 

Note 2. On the meaning of this word, which I may be 
allowed to leave in its Sanskrit form, I refer to I, 96, 1, 
note 2. 

Note 8. Literally, 'doubly.' Comp. below, III, 17, 5, 
note 1. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. W&gam sanishyan refers to the worshipper who 
desires to obtain va'^a (quick strength, and the booty or 
prize obtained by it), and in the comparison, to the owner 
of a race-horse who desires to win the race. 
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Verse 4. 



Note 1. Comp. I, 60, 1 (see above). 

Note 2. Comp. Bergaigne, Religion V^dique, I, 57 seq. 

Verse 5. 
Note 1. Comp. von Bradke, Dyaus Asura, p. 54. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. Again, as in verse 3, va^asataye means, with 
reference to the race, ' for the winning of the prize,' and 
with reference to sacrifice, 'for the obtainment of quick 
strength, of booty, &c.' 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. See above, I, 36, 1, note 2. 

Note 2. Agni is stated here to have one terrestrial and 
two celestial forms : the fire belonging to men, and, it 
seems, sun and lightning. Comp. M. M., Physical Religion, 
229 ; Bergaigne, Religion Wdique, I, 22. With regard to 
the three forms of Agni, compare also H. O., Religion des 
Veda, 106 seq. 

Note 8. On parjjman, comp. above, I, 79, 3, note 2. 

Note 4. Into the celestial world. 

Verse 18. 

Note 1. I read divikshayam (Bergaigne, Rel. V^dique, I, 
55, note). The blunder has been caused by X, 63, 5. 

dadhire" divi kshayam. 
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MAJVZ?ALA III, HYMN 3. 

ASHTAKA II, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 20-21. 

To Agni VamvAnara. 

i. They have worshipped Vairvanara with his 
broad stream of light with prayers 1 and treasures 
in order that he may walk on firm ground. For 
immortal Agni honours the gods, and from of old 
he has not violated the laws. 

2. The wonderful messenger goes between the 
two worlds (heaven and earth), the Hotri who has 
sat down, the Purohita of Manus. He takes care of 
his wide dwelling day by day, Agni who, incited by 
the gods, gives wealth for our prayers. 

3. The priests have exalted with their thoughts 
Agni, the banner of sacrifices, the achiever of sacri- 
fice 1 . From him in whom they have put together 
their (sacrificial) works and their prayers, the sacrificer 
desires blessings. 

4. The father of sacrifices, the miraculous lord of 
those who know prayers (P) 1 , Agni, is the measure 
and rule* of the sacrificers ; he has entered the two 
manifold-shaped worlds ; the sage beloved by many 
people is glorified in his foundations. 

5. The gods have established here in great beauty 
Agni the bright with his bright chariot, whose every 
law is golden 1 , VaLrvanara who dwells in the waters, 
who finds the sun, the diver, the swift one covered 
with strength, the quick one. 

6. Agni, spreading out with his thought the mani- 
fold-adorned sacrifice, together with the gods and 
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with the people of Manus, goes as a charioteer to 
and fro with (gods and men) who accomplish the 
sacrifice, the quick, domestic (god), the dispeller of 
curses. 

7. Agni, be wakeful * in our life which may be 
blessed with offspring; swell with sap; shine upon 
us (plenty of) food. Stir up vigour and the great 
ones, O watchful (god). Thou art the Usig (or 
willing one) of the gods, the good-minded (lord) of 
prayers. 

8. The lord of the tribe, the vigorous 1 guest, the 
guider of prayers, the Usif (or willing one) of those 
who invoke him, <7atavedas, the light of worship — 
him men constantly praise with adoration, with 
solicitations for their welfare. 

9. The resplendent, joyous god, Agni on his 
chariot, has with his might encompassed the dwell- 
ings. May we honour in our house with beautiful 
prayers * his commands who is rich in manifold 
prosperity. 

10. O VaLrvanara, I love thy statutes by which 
thou hast found the sun, O far-seeing one. When 
born thou hast filled the worlds, heaven and earth ; 
Agni, thou encompassest all these (beings) by 
thyself. 

n. For Vaiivinara's wonderful deeds he the sage 
alone has by his great skill mightily 1 let loose (his 
powers ?). Agni has been born exalting both his 
parents, Heaven and Earth, rich in seed. 

NOTES. 

The same J?/shi and metre. — Verse 10 = MS. IV, 11, 1. 
Verse 11 = TS. 1,5, 11, 1. 
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Verse 1. 

Note L A meaning like ' prayer ' seems to recommend 
itself for most of the passages in which the substantive vfp 
occurs, for instance, V, 68, i. pra vaA mitraya gayata varuwaya 
vipa* giri ; IX, 22, 3. etc" put£A vipaj^/taA somasaA . . . vipa" 
vi an&m/« dhfyaA; IX, 65, 12. aya* kitt&A vip£ anaya hanA 
pavasva dhaYaya ; III, 10, 5 (see below), &c. As the verb 
vip means ' to be in trembling agitation,' the same word as 
a substantive may designate enthusiastic thoughts or 
prayers. Comp. v£pate mat?, IX, 71, 3 ; X, 11, 6, and the 
nouns v/pra, vip&r^ft, vipodha'. We need not enter here 
upon the question, whether some concrete trembling or 
shaking objects also were designated as vtpaJt, and whether 
Bergaigne (Religion Ve'dique, I, p. vii) is right in taking 
the v/p aya£-agra, with which Trita killed the boar 
(X, 99, 6), as a ' priere a pointe de fer ' (comp. Macdonell, 
Journ. R. Asiatic Society, 1893, p. 431 ; 1895, p. 185). — In 
our verse v/paA may be either nominative or accusative. 
I have translated it as an accusative ; in the case of the 
nominative the translation would be : ' The prayers have 
worshipped Vaijvanara with treasures.' 

Verse 3. 
Note 1. The text has vidathasya. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Asura// vipaA-^ftam. On the meaning of asura, 
which implies the possession of secret, supernatural power, 
see H. O., Religion des Veda, 162 seq. — Comp. von Bradke, 
Dyaus Asura, pp. 64-65. 

Note 2. 'Richtschnur und Weg der Opferer,' Pischel, 
Vedische Studien, I, 306. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Literally, ' whose rules are yellow.' The mean- 
ing is that Agni's whole sphere of activity bears the golden 
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yellow colour. Sayawa gives the interesting remark 
' haritva£am iti .rakhantaram,' but no doubt hdrivratam is 
right. 

Verse 7. 

Bote 1. Comp. Neisser, Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XIII, 
297. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Comp. I, 36, 1, note a. 

Verse 9. 
Note 1. Comp. II, 4, 1, note 1. 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. Prof. Max Miiller proposes to translate, ' has sent 
forth his great song,' and observes, ' Might not bnhat be 
like brzhat sama, a name of a hymn ? ' 
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MAA^ALA III, HYMN 4. 

ASHTAKA II, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 22-23. 

Apr! Hymn. 

1. Log by log 1 be kind towards us. Flash 
by flash grant us thy, the Vasu's, favour 2 . Bring 
hither, O god, the gods that we may sacrifice. 
Sacrifice, O Agni, as a kind friend to thy friends. 

2. Thou whom the gods, Varu«a, Mitra, Agni, 
thrice every day bring hither by sacrifice day by 
day, Tanunapit, make this our sacrifice honey-sweet, 
having its abode in ghee \ (this sacrifice) which 
worships (the gods). 

3. (Our adoring) thought rich in all boons goes 
forward for worshipping as the first the Hotri of 
the sacred food (i/), for saluting the strong bull with 
adoration and homage. May he, the best sacrificer, 
incited (by our prayers) sacrifice to the gods \ 

4. Upwards your 1 course has been directed at 
the worship; upwards (your) flames 2 are gone; ready 
(for receiving you) is the air 3 . Or the Hotri has 
sat down at heaven's navel. We spread out the 
sacrificial grass which receives the gods. 

5 1 . Choosing in their mind the sevenfold work of 
the Hotrz's 2 , enlivening everything (the gods) came 
hither in the right way. (The divine doors 3 ) with 
men as their ornaments 4 , born at the sacrifices 6 , 
have come hither and thither to this sacrifice, many 
of them. 

6. Hither (shall come) the two Dawns 1 , the 
neighbourly (goddesses) of glorious appearance 2 . 
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Of different forms, they both smile. (They shall 
come) that Mitra and Varu«a may be satisfied with 
us, and Indra accompanied by the Maruts with their 
powers 8 . 

7. I catch hold of the two divine Hotr/s first. 
The seven strong ones 1 rejoice according to their 
wont. Teaching the right, they proclaim the right, 
the guardians of law, contemplating the law. 

8 1 . May Bharatt, in concord with the Bharatfs, 
I /a with the gods, Agni with men, SarasvatI with 
all (beings) belonging to SarasvatI (come) hither; 
may the three goddesses sit down on this sacrificial 
grass. 

9. O divine Tvashtri, grant us and send forth 
this our seed which is to thrive : (the seed) from 
which a manly son is born able and skilful, who 
sets to work the press-stones, loving the gods. 

10. O tree \ send (the offering) forth to the gods. 
May Agni the slaughterer make the offering ready. 
May the same, the very true Hotrt, sacrifice according 
as he knows the generations of the gods. 

11. Agni, being kindled, come hither, on one 
chariot with Indra, with the quick gods. May Aditi, 
the mother of noble sons, sit down on our sacrificial 
grass. With Svaha may the immortal gods rejoice. 



NOTES. 

The same Rishi. Metre, TrishAibh. — Verse 9 = TS. 
Ill, 1, ii, 1 ; MS. IV, 13, 10. Verse 10 =VS. XXVII, 
21 ; TS. IV, 1,8,3; MS. II,i2,6. 
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Verse 1. 

Note 1. Agni is invoked as personified in each log of fuel 
which is put on the sacrificial fire. 

Note 2. Comp. VII, 39, 1. sumatfm vasvaA. 

Verse 2. 
Note L Comp. II, 3, 1 1. ghrrtam asya y6niA. 

Verse 3. 

Note L Comp. X, no, 3. s&k enan yakshi ishitaA ya,fiyan 
(cf. also X, 1 10, 9). 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. The text has the dual vim. But who are the 
two beings addressed? According to Saya«a, Agni and 
the Barhis, which does not seem very probable. The 
structure of the phrase gives the impression — though this 
impression is by no means certain — that vam, which belongs 
to gatu, is to be supplied to sokimshi also. If we are right 
in this supposition, are not the two beings in question the 
two first of the three sacred fires, the Ahavaniya and 
Garhapatya ? These two fires are frequently spoken of in 
the ritual texts as of a dyad, with the omission of the third 
fire. — Prof. Max Miiller proposes to change vam into va. 
According to him the meaning may be : Either the road 
has been made upward, i. e. the flames have gone upward 
to the sky, or Agni has sat down at heaven's navel. 

Note 2. Comp. VII, 43, 2. urdhva' JoKwshi devayflni 
asthu-6. 

Note 8. Possibly the words urdhva' sokimshi pristhita 
r&g&msi may form one clause, ' upwards (your) flames are 
gone towards the sky.' M. M. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. On this verse, comp. Pischel, Vedische Studien, 
II, 115 seq. 

Note 2. On the seven priests of the ancient Soma 
sacrifice, comp. H. O., Religion des Veda, 383 seq. 
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Note 3. That this subject is to be supplied, is shown by 
the regular composition of the Apr! hymns. It is con- 
firmed by the word purvtt, which is evidently an epithet of 
the divine doors ; comp. I, 188, 5 ; VII, 2, 5. 

Bote 4. ' In human form.' M. M. 

Note 6. The text has vidatheshu. 

Verse 6. 

Note L I. e. Night and Dawn. 

Note 2. Comp. above, I, 14a, 7. 

Note 3. Comp. M. M., vol. xxxii, p. 196 seq. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. Comp. above, 1, 127, 5, note 1. Pischel (Vedische 
Studien, I, 96) may be right in taking the seven pnkshasa/* 
as the Angiras, the sapta vfpraA. 

Verse 8. 
Note 1. The verses 8-1 1 are repeated in VII, 2, 8-1 1. 

Verse 10. 
Note 1. The tree is the sacrificial post (yupa). 
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MAM9ALA III, HYMN 5. 
ASH7AKA II, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 24^25. 

1. Shining Agni has awoke over against the 
Dawns, the priest who traces the footsteps of the 
sages 1 . With his broad stream of light kindled by 
the pious, the carrier (of the gods) has opened the 
two doors of darkness. 

2. Agni has grown strong by praises, by the 
speeches of the praisers, by hymns, the adorable 
one. Loving many aspects of Jtita. the messenger 
has shone up at the bursting forth of the Dawn. 

3. Agni has been established among the tribes 
of men, the son of the waters, Mitra 1 , acting in the 
right way. The delightful, worshipful one has 
reached the top ; the priest has become one who 
should be invoked by prayers. 

4. Agni becomes Mitra 1 , when he has been kin- 
dled; he the Hotri (Agni becomes) Mitra ; he, 
<7atavedas, (becomes) Varuwa. The quick Adh- 
varyu, the domestic (god, Agni, becomes) Mitra, 
the Mitra (i.e. friend or ally) of the rivers and of the 
mountains. 

5. He observes the deceiver's dear summit 1 , the 
footstep of the bird 1 ; the vigorous one 8 observes 
the course of the Sun. Agni observes at his(?) 
navel the seven-headed (song?) 8 ; tall (Agni) ob- 
serves the enjoyment of the gods. 

6. The Ribhu* has created for himself a good 
name worthy of being magnified, he, the god who 
knows all laws. The skin of the herbs 2 , the bird's 
footstep 3 rich in ghee : Agni watches (all) that, never 
failing. 
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7. Agni has approached the place 1 rich in ghee 
(the altar), with broad passages, (the place) long- 
ing (for him), longing (himself). He the resplendent, 
bright, tall purifier has made his two parents 2 new 
again and again. 

8. As soon as born he has grown by the grass \ 
when the sprouting (grass-)blades strengthen him 
with ghee. Like waters beautiful on their precipitous 
path, Agni, being in the lap of his parents, has 
escaped into wide space. 

9. Receiving praise the vigorous one 1 has shone 
forth with his fuel, on heaven's summit, on the 
earth's navel. May Agni worthy of being magnified, 
(being) Mitra and MatarLrvan, the messenger, carry 
hither the gods that they may receive our sacrifice. 

10. The tall one has, by (receiving) fuel, upheld 
the firmament, Agni, becoming the highest of lights, 
when Matarlyvan for the sake of the BhWgus 1 
kindled the carrier of oblations, (Agni) who dwelt 
in secret. 

ii = 1II, 1, 23. 

NOTES. 

The same Rishi and metre. — No verse occurs in the 
other Samhitas. 

Verse L 

Note 1. On pada-vf, comp. Pischel, Vedische Studien, 
I, 299. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Mitra has here and in verse 4 two meanings : it 
is the name of the god Mitra, with whom Agni is identified 
(Bergaigne, Religion V^dique, III, 134 seq.), and it means 
also 'friend' or 'ally' (comp. H. O., Religion des Veda, 
186, note 1). See von Bradke, Dyaus Asura, p. 13. 
[46] R 
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Verse 4. 
Note 1. See verse 3, note 1. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. All this is very enigmatical. In the parallel pas- 
sage, IV, 5, 8, we have, instead of ripiA agram, the reading 
rupaA agram, which is confirmed by verse 7 of the same 
hymn (agre rupaA) and by X, 13, 3 (pa«£a padani rupaA anu 
aroham); in support of the reading rip&A, on the other 
side, the verse, X, 79, 3 (ripa// upasthe antaA), may be 
quoted. The meaning of nip is unknown ; rip means 
' deceit ' and ' deceiver : ' but what is the summit of the 
deceiver? Bergaigne (Religion Vddique, II, 77 seq.) has 
tried to solve the riddle, but it is really hopeless. — The 
meaning of the following words, padaw* v6A, is not quite so 
obscure ; there is at least some probability that the bird is 
Agni himself (cf. below, III, 7, 7), or possibly the sun. The 
latter explanation is advocated by Prof. Max Miiller, who 
writes : ' May it not be a description of sunrise ? priyam 
ripaA agram I do not understand ; but padam \di is the 
place of the bird, as in I, 130, 3. veA na garbham, the nest 
of the bird or of the sun. This nest is covered by a stone, 
is in fact the vra^a, which has to be opened to let out the 
light of day. It is also the yoni or the altar. RipaA 
agram may possibly be the summit of the Pawi or of Vr/'tra, 

X, 79, 3-' 

Note 2. See above, I, 36, 1 , note a. 

Note 3. Sapta-jirshan (' seven-headed ') occurs again in 
two other passages of the Rig-veda (VIII, 51, 4, and X, 67, 
1) ; in both it is an epithet of words which signify ' hymn ' 
or ' prayer ' (arka, dhi). Possibly a similar word should be 
supplied here. But why are the prayers called ' seven- 
headed?' Does this refer to unknown technicalities of the 
Vedic liturgy ? Does it stand in connection with the seven 
tones of the scale, with the expression sapta dhttayaA, with 
the number of the seven Hotris ? ' Celui qui a sept tetcs 
est sans doute un personnage Equivalent a lui seul au 
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groupe des sept pretres,' says Bergaigne (II, 145), which is 
very ingenious, but should not be given as a doubtless fact. 
— Prof. Max Miiller observes that saptarirshan may be, 
like saptasya, the vra^a of Pa«i, opened by Agni, IV, 51, 4, 
and that Bnhaspati is called saptasya, IV, 50, 4, and 
saptagu, X, 47, 6. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Agni is here called .tfibhu in his quality as 
a skilful artisan. See Bergaigne, Religion V^dique, II, 408. 

Note 2. There seems to be no doubt that sasa (comp. 
sasya) means ' herb ' or possibly ' grain ' in X, 79, 3 ; the 
text there has sasam nd pakvam ; comp. I, 66, 2. yivsJi na 
pakva//. The same meaning is quite admissible in I, 51, 3 ; 
V, ai, 4 ; VIII, 72, 3 ; though these passages are too uncer- 
tain for deciding anything. I cannot find any reason for 
believing that we have here and in IV, 5, 7 ; 7, 7 (see below), 
another word derived from the root sas, and meaning ' the 
sleeper.' At all events I neither pretend to know what 
mysteries are hidden under the ' skin of the herbs,' nor 
what stories may have happened to the ' peau du dormeur ' 
(Bergaigne, II, 78 seq.). 

Note 3. See verse 5, note 1. 

Verse 7. 

Note L Y6nim, literally ' womb.' 
Note 2. Probably Heaven and Earth. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Prof. Max Miiller refers this to the grass of the 
barhis, or the tender blades in which the spark is caught 
and kept alive by ghee. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. Comp. above, I, ^6, 1, note 2. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. I have adopted, though I do not believe it cer- 
tain, Grassmann's opinion on the meaning of pari in this 
connection. Comp. H. O., Religion des Veda, 133, note 4. 

R 2 
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MAiVZ?ALA III, HYMN 6. 
ASH7AKA II, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 26-27. 

i. Bring forward, ye pious singers, stirred in 
your thoughts 1 , (the ladle) which is turned towards 
the gods. Carrying (the sacrificial butter) from left 
to right 2 it turns eastward, rich in strength, bringing 
the offering to Agni, full of ghee. 

2. When born thou hast filled the two worlds, 
nay thou hast even exceeded them, O friend of 
sacrifices 1 . May, O Agni, thy seven-tongued horses 2 
move along, by the greatness of heaven and earth*. 

3. Heaven and Earth the worshipful 1 establish 
thee as Hotn for the house, whenever the pious 
human tribes offering food magnify the bright light. 

4. (Thou art) seated, the great one, in a firm 
place 1 , between the two mighty Heavens 2 , thou who 
art longed for — (between) the two united 3 never- 
ageing, inviolable wives, the two juice-yielding milch- 
cows 4 of the far-reigning one 6 . 

5. Thy, the great (god's) laws, O Agni, are great. 
Through the power of thy mind thou hast spread 
out the two worlds. Thou hast become a messenger 
at thy birth, thou, O bull, the leader of the tribes. 

6. Or bind to the pole by means of thy (art of) 
harnessing the two long-maned, red (horses) of Rita., 
that swim in ghee 1 , and carry hither, O god, all 
gods ; perform splendid worship, O (Jatavedas ! 

7 1 . Even from heaven thy shining lights have 
shone; thy splendour follows many resplendent 
dawns, when the gods, O Agni, praised the cheerful 
Hotrz's work 2 who eagerly burns in the forests 3 . 
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8. Whether it be the gods who rejoice in the 
wide air, or those who dwell in the heavenly light, 
or those who are helpful 1 , ready to hear our call, 
and worshipful ; or whether the horses of thy 
chariot, O Agni, have turned themselves hither — 

9. Come hither with them, O Agni, on one chariot 
or on many chariots, for thy horses are powerful. 
Bring hither, after thy nature, the thirty and the 
three gods with their wives, and rejoice (in the 
Soma). 

10. He is the Hotrt whose sacrifice even the two 
wide worlds salute over and over again for the sake 
of prosperity. Turned to the east 1 , the two well- 
established 2 (goddesses, Heaven and Earth), the 
righteous, true ones stand as at the sacrifice 3 of 
(Agni) the right-born. 

11 = III, 1, 23. 



NOTES. 

The same Rishi and metre. — Verse i=TB. II, 8, 2, 5 ; 
MS. IV, 14, 3. Verse 9= AV. XX, 13, 4. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. The translation of manana* is conjectural, and 
based only on the etymology. The passage St ft ra^anam 
manana^i agnbhwata, IX, 70, 3, does not help us much. 
* Does not X, 47, 7. stdmkA hridisprisaA manasa va£ya- 
mana/e, indicate the original reading, manasa vafyamanam?' 
M. M. 

Note 2. The srukaA are called dakshiwavr/taA, I, 144, 1. 
By the word dakshiwavaV the poet probably intended to 
designate the ladle also as procuring a Dakshiwa (sacrificial 
fee) to the priest. 
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Verse 2. 

Note 1. On praya^yu, see M. M., vol. xxxii, p. 335, and 
Pischel, Ved. Studien, I, 98. 

Note 2. The flames of Agni. 

Note 8. Comp. below, 7, 10. The meaning seems to be : 
by thy (Agni's) greatness which is equal to that of Heaven 
and Earth. 

Verse 3. 

Note L I refer yagnly&saJt, though it is a plural, to 
Heaven and Earth. Comp. Delbriick, Altindische Syn- 
tax, 103. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. The Padapa/Aa has dhruvaA. I think it should 
be dhruve\ comp. II, 41, 5. dhruve sadasi uttame . . . asate ; 
IX, 40, a. dhruve' sadasi sidati. 

Note 2. I.e. Heaven and Earth. 

Note 3. Askra seems derived from a-sa£ (Joh. Schmidt, 
Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXV, 71). 

Note 4. Or 'the two milch-cows which instantly give 
milk,' if sabar- is to be connected with the Greek &4>ap ; 
comp. Bartholomae, Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XV, 17. 

Note 5. Vish«u is not the only god who is called uru- 
gaya, and there is no reason therefore why the epithet 
should not be referred here to Agni. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Comp. Lanman, Noun- Inflection, pp. 402,413. — 
See below, IV, 2, 3. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. See Geldner, Vedische Studien, I, 114 seq. 

Note 2. Should the accent be apaA? Comp. Ill, 1, 3, 
note 3. 

Note 3. It is very probable that uradhak (comp. Ill, 34, 
3 ; VII, 7, 2) is an epithet of Agni. We should expect the 
genitive ; uradhak, which violates the construction, seems 
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to stand metri causa. Or is uradhak an accusative sin- 
gular neuter, so that the literal translation would be : ' When 
the gods praised the work, burning in the forests, of the 
Hoto"? 

Verse 8. 

Note L On ffma, comp. Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, 223. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. Comp. above, II, 2, 7. 

Note 2. See Windisch in the Festgruss an Boehtlingk, 
p. 114. 

Note 3. There is one syllable above the number ; the 
metre and meaning would be all right if we were to read 
adhvare" (for adhvareva) : ' (the two goddesses) stand at the 
sacrifice,' &c. Prof. Max Miiller explains : ' Adhvara'-iva, 
like two sacrifices, like two sacrificial altars, barhis.' 
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MAA>Z>ALA III, HYMN 7. 
ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 1-2. 

1. They who have risen out of the drink of the 
white-backed one, have entered the two parents, 
the seven sounds. The (all-)encompassing parents 
come together ; they go forth to aspire after long 
life 1 . 

2. The milch-cows dwelling in heaven 1 are the 
mares of the manly one. He has bestridden the 
goddesses who carry the sweet (food) 2 . Thee who 
livest in peace in the abode oi Rita., the one cow s 
circumambulates, making her way. 

3. He has mounted the (mares) 1 that became 
well-manageable, the wise lord, the finder of riches. 
He with the dark blue back, with many faces, has 
made them depart from the drink of the brush- 
wood 2 . 

4. Giving mighty vigour to the never-ageing son 
of Tvash/r* 1 , the streams 2 carry Him the firmly 
fixed one. Flashing in his abode with his limbs 
he has entered upon the two worlds as if they were 
one. 

5. They know friendship towards the manly, the 
red one, and they delight in the command of ruddy 
(Agni), (the gods) shining from heaven, resplendent 
with bright shine, to whose host I /a belongs, the 
mighty praise. 

6. And finding it out by following the noise they 
brought to the great one's great parents a song 
of praise, when the bull about nightfall (?) has 
grown strong according to the singer's own law 1 . 
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* 

7. With the five Adhvaryus the seven priests 
watch the beloved footstep which the bird has 
made 1 . Turned forwards the never-ageing bulls 2 
rejoice: for they, being gods, have followed the 
laws of the gods. 

8 = 111,4,7- 

9. The many (mares) are full of desire for the 
mighty stallion. For the manly, bright one, the 
reins easily direct (the horses) 1 . Divine Hotrz! 
Thou who art a great joy-giver and wise, bring 
hither the great gods and the two worlds 2 . 

10. The dawns, O wealth-giver, the mighty sacri- 
ficers 1 , well spoken and bright have shone with 
wealth. And by the earth's greatness 2 , O Agni, 
forgive us even committed sin 3 , that we may be 
great. 

ii = III, 1, 23. 



NOTES. 

The same Rishi and metre. — No verse of this hymn 
occurs in the other Sawhitas. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. On the meaning of this difficult verse con- 
jectures only can be given. The white-backed one may 
be Agni. If this is right, 'they who have risen out of 
Agni's drink,' may be Agni's rays or flames (ye rajmayaA 
. . . prakarshe»odga££Aanti, Saya«a) ; these flames enter 
upon the two mothers, i.e. Heaven and Earth, and upon 
the seven sounds, the sacrificial songs which are identified 
with the terrestrial and celestial seven rivers (comp. above, 
III, 1, 6). All this rests on the supposition that the tradi- 
tional text is correct Now Ludwig remarks with reference 
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to the pronoun ye : ' Warscheinlicher ist, dass wir hier eine 
archaistische anwendung der form auf e fur fern, vor uns 
haben,' and Griffith says that ye is 'apparently used for 
the feminine.' I do not believe in this possibility, but for 
ye (ya) the true reading may be y&{h). In this case the 
seven vawis would be subject : ' They who have risen out of 
the drink of the white-backed one, the seven sounds have 
entered the two parents.' The meaning of this may be : 
The sacrificial songs, rising as it were out of the offering 
made to Agni, and in the same way the streams of water 
which, in the shape of clouds of smoke rise out of the offer- 
ing (comp. I, 164, 51), have gone to Heaven and Earth. 

That the parents in the third Pada are again Heaven 
and Earth is shown by X, 65, 8. parikshfta pitara . . . 
dyavapr/thivf. It may be observed that the author of 
X, 65 (see especially the verses 6-8) evidently imitated the 
expressions of the hymn, III, 7. ' The coming together of 
Heaven and Earth marks the beginning of the day and of 
the year.' M. M. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. On divakshas, comp. Joh. Schmidt, Pluralbil- 
dungen der Neutra, 417 seq. 

Note 2. The milch-cows, mares, or goddesses seem to be 
the celestial waters or Dawns. 

Note 3. Comp. X, 65, 6, quoted at the end of this note. 
Is the cow (Va£, according to Saya«a) the Dawn which 
daily returns in her due way? Or the butter offered to 
Agni ? In our verse and in the parallel passage, X, 65, 6, 
the vartanf of the cow is mentioned ; it may be observed 
that the vartanf of Ushas is referred to in X, 17 a, 1. 4. 
And Ushas is represented in I, 123, 9 as coming to the 
nishkrttd : comp. X, 65, 6. yS. gauA vartanfm pari-eti ai/i- 
krftam. 

Verse 3. 
Note L See verse 2. 

Note 2. The meaning may possibly be the following. 
The Waters dwell in the plants as their sap (comp. H. O., 
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Religion des Veda, 113). Agni, when burning or drinking 
as it were, the brushwood, destroys this dwelling of the 
Waters ; he makes the Waters depart from the wood. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. On Agni as the son of Tvash/rj, see Hillebrandt, 
Vedische Mythologie, I, 522 seq. 

Note 2. 'Could vahata/* be the suyimaA of verse 3?' 
M. M. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Or, ' when the singer's bull . . . has grown strong 
according to his own law'? The bull, of course, is Agni. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. See above, 5, 5. 6. 
Note 2. The flames of Agni ? 

Verse 9. 

Note L RajmayaA, ' the reins,' at the same time means 
' the rays ' (of Agni). SuyamaV* being an apposition to 
rasm&yaA, one is tempted to derive it from the root yam, 
' to direct,' but it may contain the word ySma, ' the way,' 
and mean 'having a good way.'— It is difficult to believe 
that rasm&ya/t suyama^ is a second subject of vrz'shayante, 
in which case the translation would be: 'The many (mares) 
are desirous of the mighty stallion, the . . . reins (or rays) 
of the manly, bright one.' 

Note 2. ' Bring hither to the two worlds the great gods.' 
M. M. 

Verse 10. 

Note L On prikshi-prayagaJt, comp. M. M., vol. xxxii, 
p. 335 ; Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, 98. 

Note 2. The meaning seems to be: By thy greatness 
which is equal to that of the earth. 

Note 3. Comp. X, 63, 8. krtt£t akr/tat ^nasaA. See 
also I, 24, 9; VI, 51, 8. 
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MAMPALA III, HYMN 8. 
ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 3-t. 

1. The worshippers of the gods anoint thee at 
the sacrifice, O lord of the forest 1 , with heavenly 
honey 2 . When standing upright bestow wealth 
(on us) here, or when abiding in this mother's lap 3 . 

2. Situated in front of the kindled (fire), accepting 
our sacred spell which protects from old age and 
gives valiant offspring, driving away far from us 
lack of thoughts 1 , rise up 2 for the sake of great 
prosperity. 

3. Rise up, O lord of the forest, on the summit 
of the earth. Erected by skilful erection bestow 
splendour on (the worshipper) who fits out the 
sacrifice as a vehicle '. 

4. A well-clothed youth dressed has come hither. 
He becomes more excellent when born 1 . Wise 
sages full of pious thoughts, longing for the gods in 
their mind, bring him forth. 

5. He who has been born is born 1 in the 
auspiciousness of days, growing up in the assembly 
and at the sacrifice 2 . Wise, active men purify him 
by pious thoughts ; the priest approaching the gods 
raises his voice 3 . 

6. You whom the worshippers of the gods have 
fastened down (in the earth), or whom the axe has 
fashioned, O lord of the forest : may those divine 
posts 1 standing (here) take care to bestow on us 
treasures with offspring. 

7. (The posts) which have been hewn on the 
earth and fastened down, and to which the sacrificial 
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ladles have been raised * : may they, giving bliss to 
our fields 2 , eagerly seek precious goods for us 
among the gods. 

8. May the Adityas, the Rudras, the Vasus, the 
good leaders, Heaven and Earth, the Earth 1 and 
the Air — may the gods unanimously bless this 
sacrifice; may they raise up the banner of the 
sacrifice (the Yupa). 

9. Like swans ranging themselves in rows, array- 
ing themselves in brightness the sacrificial posts 
have come to us. Led up by the sages they go 
forward as gods to the abode of the gods. 

10. Like horns of horned animals the sacrificial 
posts with their head-pieces 1 are seen on the earth. 
Hearing (us) in the emulating call of the invoking 
(priests) may they protect us in the racings of 
battles. 

11. O lord of the forest, rise with a hundred 
branches ; may we rise with a thousand branches 
(offspring) — thou whom this sharpened axe has led 
forward to great prosperity. 



NOTES. 

The same i?**shi. The metre is Trish/ubh (verses 3 and 7 
Anush/ubh). 

This Sukta is a collection of liturgical verses that refer 
to the erecting and anointing of the sacrificial post, and to 
the winding of a rope about it See Aitareya Brahmawa 
II, 2; Ajvalayana .SVautasutra III, 1, 8 seq. ; Saiikhayana 
.Srautasutra V, 15, a seq. ; Schwab, Das Altindische Thier- 
opfer, 68 seq. ; Bergaigne, Recherches sur l'Histoire de la 
Liturgie Vedique, 16. On the ritual acts referring to the 
sacrificial post which seem to be connected with ancient 
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tree- worship, comp. also H. 0., Religion des Veda, 90 seq., 
256.— Verses 1-5 =TB. Ill, 6, 1, 1. 3; MS. IV, 13, 1. 
Verse 3 = MS. I, 2, 11. Verse 4=TA. I, 27, 2. Verse 10 
=TB. II, 4, 7, 11. Verse n=TS. I, 3, 5, 1 5 VI, 3, 3, 3. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. The tree of which the sacrificial post is made. 

Note 2. The post is anointed with butter, see Schwab, 
La, 69. This butter is spoken of as honey also in the 
Ya^us, which refers to this rite, ' May the god Savitr* 
anoint thee with honey,' Taittiriya Sa/«hita I, $,6, 1. 

Note 3. In the lap of the mother Earth. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Amati has nothing to do with the verb am ; it is 
the contrary of matf. See Rig-veda IV, 11, 6. amatim . . . 
imhaA . . . duAmati'm ; X, 33, 2, and such passages of the 
younger Vedic Sawhitas as V&g. Sazwh. XVII, 54 (apa 
amatim du/miatfm ba'dhamana^). The same is the opinion 
of Geldner (Ved. Studien, II, 184, note 4). 

Note 2. The sacrificial post is addressed. 

Verse 3. 
Note 1. Comp. below, III, 24, 1. 

Verse 4. 

Note L The sacrificial post, round which a rope of grass 
(Schwab, Thieropfer, p. 49) is tied, is compared here with 
a well-dressed youth. This seems to contain an allusion 
to the Upanayana ceremony, at which the youth was 
invested with the sacred girdle, and which was considered 
as a second birth (comp. Pada B : • He becomes more 
excellent when born'). There is no doubt that this 
rite is as old and older than the Rig-veda ; see H. O., 
Religion des Veda, 466 seq. It may be noted that several 
Gr/hya-sutras prescribe the use of our verse at the Upana- 
yana (Ajvalayana I, 20, 9, &c). 
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Verse 5. 

Note 1. Does this expression refer again to the second 
birth (see the preceding note)? 

Note 2. The text has vidathe. 

Note 3. Comp. V, 76, 1. tit vfprawam devayaV* v&k&h 
asthu^. The conjecture devaya'm easily suggests itself, 
but it is not necessary. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. In the Rig-veda, svaru means the sacrificial post 
itself, not, as in the later ritual texts (Schwab, Thieropfer, 
pp. 11, 74), that splinter of the wood of the sacrificial post 
(yOpajakala), with regard to which Katyayana (VI, 3, 
1 7) prescribes : ' YApajakalam asyam (scil. r&ranayam) 
avaguhati.' ' He hides the splinter of the wood of the 
sacrificial post in the rope (tied round the post).' — See 
Weber, Indische Studien, IX, 222. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. Comp. below, IV, 6, 3. 

Note 2. Comp. VIII, 71, 12. kshaftraya sa'dhase. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. The Earth is mentioned twice, firstly together 
with the Heaven, in the compound Dya'vd-Ksha'ma, and 
then separately as Prtthiv!. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. On the wooden head-piece of the sacrificial post 
(/fcashala), see Schwab, Das Thieropfer, p. 9. 
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UANDALA III, HYMN 9. 
ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 5-6. 

1. We, thy friends 1 , have chosen thee for our 
protection, (we) the mortals (thee) the god, the 
offspring of the Waters, the blessed one with fine 
splendour 2 , who gloriously advances, the unmenaced 
one. 

2. When thou, finding pleasure in the wood, hast 
gone to thy mothers, the Waters, that return of 
thine, Agni, (to this world) should not be slighted, 
when dwelling afar* thou hast come hither. 

3. High above (all) pungent sharpness thou hast 
grown up 1 , and verily thou art kind-hearted. Some 
go forward here and there ; others sit around thee, 
in whose friendship thou abidest 2 . 

4. He who has passed beyond (all) failures, 
beyond all hindrances 1 , the guileless, watchful ones 2 
have found him as a lion (is found), when he had 
gone into the Waters ; 

5. He who had run as it were by his own might, 
Agni, who thus dwelt in concealment — Him Mata- 
rbvan brought hither from afar, from the gods, when 
he had been produced by attrition (of the woods). 

6. (And thus) the mortals have taken thee up, 
O carrier of sacrificial food towards the gods ', be- 
cause thou, O (god) belonging to Manus, protectest 
all sacrifices by the power of thy mind, O youngest 
one! 

7 1 . This is something glorious; herein thy 
wonderful power shows itself even to the simple, 
that the cattle lie down round about thee when 
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thou hast been kindled, O Agni, at the approach of 
darkness 2 . 

8. Make your offerings in (Agni), the best per- 
former of worship, the sharp one who purifies with 
his flames 1 . Serve ye obediently the god, the quick 
messenger, the agile, the old, the adorable. 

9 1 . Three hundred and three thousand gods and 
thirty and nine did service to Agni. They sprinkled 
him with ghee and spread out for him the sacrificial 
grass : then they made him sit down as a Hotrt. 



NOTES. 

The same Rishi. The metre is Brzhati ; the last verse 
is TrishAibh. — Verse i = SV. I, 62. Verse 2 = SV. I, $$. 
Verse 9 =VS. XXXIII, 7 ; TB. II, 7, 12, 2. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. For this expression, compare I, 30, 7; VIII, 21, 
2.9. 
Note 2. Comp. VIII, 19, 4. subhagam sudTditim. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Comp. I, 81, 5. ati vi'jvam vavakshitha; 102, 8. 
ati idam v/jvam bhuvanam vavakshitha. 

Note 2. The different officiating priests seem to be 
alluded to. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Comp. 1,42, 7. ati naA saj£ata^ naya ; VII, 97,4. 
parshat na^ ati s&s^ataA ; Lanman, Noun-Inflection, 467. 
Note 2. The gods who searched for Agni. 

Verse 6. 

Note L For dev^bhyaA havyavahana, comp. X, 1 1 8, 5 ; 
119, 13; 150,1. 

[46] S 
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Verse 7. 

Note 1. Comp. Prof, von Schroeder's translation of this 
verse, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXIX, 205. 

Note 2. Regarding apirarvar^, comp. VIII, 1, 29; Geldner, 
Vedische Studien, II, 178. I cannot adopt the conclusions 
of Prof. Bloomfield, Contributions to the Interpretation of 
the Veda, Fifth Series, p. 36. ' Wild animals run away 
from the fire at night, tame animals are attracted by it.' 
M. M. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. For this Pada, comp. VIII, 43, 31 ; 102, 11 ; X, 
21,1. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. This verse is identical with X, 52, 6. 
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MAA>#ALA III, HYMN 10. 
ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 7-8. 

i \ Thee, O Agni, the highest king of human 
tribes, the god, thoughtful mortals kindle at their 
worship. 

2. Thee, O Agni, the Rhv'ig, the Hotrt, they 
magnify at the sacrifices. Shine as the guardian of 
Rita, in thy own house 1 . 

3. He indeed who may worship thee, the C&ta- 
vedas, with fuel, acquires abundance in valiant men, 
O Agni ; he will prosper. 

4. May He, the banner of the sacrifices, Agni, 
come hither with the gods, anointed by the seven 
Hotrz's J for the sake of the man who offers sacrificial 
food. 

5. Bring ye forward an ancient, mighty speech to 
Agni, the Hotrt, who is like a worshipper bearing 
the lights of prayers l . 

6. May our prayers increase Agni, since he is 
born deserving of praises, the conspicuous one, for 
the sake of great strength and wealth. 

7 1 . May Agni, as the best sacrificer at the worship 
(of men), perform the sacrifice to the gods for the 
man devoted to the gods. As a joyous Hotri thou 
reignest (passing) beyond (all) failures. 

8. Thus, O purifier, shine on us glorious abun- 
dance in heroes. Be the nearest (friend) to those 
who praise thee, for their welfare. 

9. Thus the priests full of admiring praise, having 
awoke, kindle thee, the immortal carrier of sacrificial 
food, the increaser of strength. 

s 2 
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NOTES. 

The same Rishi. The metre is Ush«ih. — Verse 5 = SV. I , 
98 ; TB. Ill, a, 11, 1. Verse 7=SV. I, 100. 

Verse 1. 
Note 1. The first Pada is identical with VIII, 44, 19. 

Verse 2. 
Note 1. Comp. above, I, 1, 8. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. The most ancient list of officiating priests at the 
Soma sacrifice contained seven priests. See H. O., Religion 
des Veda, 383 seq. Hence Agni is called saptihota, cf. Ill, 
29, 14- 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. On vfp, see the note on III, 3, 1. As to the 
' lights ' of the vipas, comp. vSika/t gy6t\A-agr&A, VII, 101, 1, 
the expression ^yoti^sh/oma — though this word is not 
known in the Rig-veda — and the materials collected by 
Bergaigne, Religion VeVlique, I, 285. 

Verse 7. 
Note 1. The second Pada is identical with I, 15, 12. 
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M AND ALA III, HYMN 11. 
ASHrAKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 9-10. 

i. Agni is the Hotn, the Purohita of our worship, 
he who dwells among many tribes, He knows the 
sacrifice in due order. 

2. He, the immortal carrier of oblations, the 
\Js\g~ 1 , the messenger, with satisfied mind, Agni 
sets himself in motion * (incited) by the thought (of 
praying men ?). 

3. Agni takes heed 1 (of us) by the thought (the 
prayer ?), the banner of the sacrifice, the ancient 
one ; for his purpose triumphs 2 . 

4. The gods have made Agni, the old-renowned 
son of strength, the Gatavedas, their carrier (to- 
wards the sacrifice) \ 

5. Agni the undeceivable one who goes before the 
human tribes, he is the quick chariot ', ever new. 

6. Overcoming all attacks, He, the uninjured 
mind (power) of the gods, Agni, is most mightily 
renowned. 

7. Through the vehicle 1 (which carries the gods) 
towards the delights (of sacrifice), the worshipping 
mortal attains the dwelling-place 2 of (Agni) whose 
flames are purifying. 

8. May we, the priests, by our prayers obtain all 
the blissful gifts of Agni (Jatavedas. 

9. Agni ! May we win all the best things in 
(the trials of) strength. In thee the gods have 
established them 1 . 
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NOTES. 

The same Kishi. The metre is Gayatri. — Verse 2= VS. 
XXII, 16; TS. IV, i, 11,4; MS. IV, 10, 1. Verses 5, 7, 6 
= SV. II, 906-908. Verse 5=TB. II, 4, 8, 1. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Comp. Bergaigne, Religion V^dique, I, 57 seq. 
Note 2. On the intransitive use of rinv&ti, comp. Gae- 
dicke, Der Accusativ im Veda, p. 53. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. The meaning seems to be that Agni is intent on 
his purpose (irtham, Pada 3); comp. I, io, 2. tit mdra// 
drtham /fcetati. 

Note 2. Comp. Neisser, Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XX, 42. 

Verse 4. 
Note 1. See the note on I, 127, 8. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. On Agni considered as a chariot, see Bergaigne, 
Religion Vedique, I, 144. 

Verse 7. 

Note L Comp. I, 127, 8, note 1. 
Note 2. Comp. above, III, 2, 6. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. I.e. all the best things (Pada 1) ; comp. VI, 5, 2. 
tv£ vasuni . . . & irire yagniykssJt. 
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MAA>Z>ALA III, HYMN 12. 
ASHTAKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 11-12. 

To Indra-AgnI. 
i. Indra-Agni, in consequence of our prayers 
come hither to the pressed (Soma), to the precious 
cloud \ Drink of it incited by our thoughts (i. e. by 
our prayers). 

2. Indra-Agni, the brilliant 1 sacrifice of him 
who praises you goes forward together (with the 
Soma libations, the praises, &c). Thus drink this 
pressed (Soma) ! 

3. By this stirring sacrifice I choose Indra and 
Agni who show themselves as sages 1 ; may they 
here satiate themselves with Soma. 

4. I call the bounteous 1 , the killers of foes 2 , the 
united conquerors, unconquered, Indra-Agnt, the 
greatest winners of booty. 

5. The praisers rich in hymns, knowing all the 
ways (of the sacrifice), laud you. Indra-Agni, 
I choose the food (which you give). 

6. Indra-Agni, you have hurled down by one 
deed the ninety strongholds together of which the 
Dasas were the lords. 

7. Indra-Agni, the thoughts (of the worshippers) 
go forward towards (you) from the work (of sacrifice) 
along the paths of JZtta.. 

8. Indra and Agni, yours are powerful abodes 
and delights. You cross the waters : this is the 
deed which belongs to you \ 

9. Indra and Agni, you display the lights of 
heaven in your deeds of strength; that mighty 
deed of yours has been known far and wide. 
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NOTES. 

The same Rtshi and metre. The hymn is addressed to 
the couple Indra and Agni. — Verses i-3=SV. II, J9-21. 
Verse i=VS. VII, 31; TS. I, 4, 15. 1; MS. I, 3, 17. 
Verses 4-6 = S V. II, 1 053- 1 054. Verses 5-8 = SV. 1 1, 925- 
928. Verse 5=MS. IV, 11, 1. Verse 6=TS. I, 1, 14, 1 ; 
MS. IV, 10, 5. Verses 9, 7, 8=SV. II, 1044-1045. Verse 9 
= TS. IV, a, 1 i, 1 ; 3, 13, 8 ; TB. Ill, 5, 7, 3 ; MS. IV, 10, 
4; 11, 1. 

Verse 1. 

Note L ' Cloud,' of course, means that which comes from 
the cloud. In the Soma hymns of the ninth Ma»</ala, the 
word nabhaA seems frequently to refer to the water with 
which the Soma is mixed (see IX, 69, 5 ; 71, 1. 3 ; 74, 4; 
83, 5 ; 86, 14; 97, 21 ; Prof. Hillebrandt's opinion on these 
passages is different, see his Vedische Mythologie, I, 212). 
Perhaps we should go too far in believing that in our verse 
the poet invited the gods to come and drink that water, 
but possibly the mixture of water and of the juice of the 
Soma plant descending from heaven and nourished by the 
heavenly waters represented itself to the poet's mind as 
something coming from, and thus being identical with, the 
cloud. 

Verse 2 

Note 1. On ketanaA, Prof. Max Miiller remarks, ' perhaps 
which appeals to you ... so that they take note of it.' 

Verse 3. 

Note L There may be doubts about kavi££Aada. Prof. 
Max Miiller remarks, ' is it, wishing for sages ? ' I think 
that my translation is recommended by X, 81, 1. pratha- 
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Verse 4. 

Note 1. Comp. I, 169, 5. i&yaA tosAtam&A ; VIII, 38, 2. 
to-rasa rathayavana . . . fndragni, and Brugmann in Kuhn's 
Zeitschrift, XXIV, 24. 

Note 2. Or, the killers of Vrrtra. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. On aptiir and aptflrya, comp. Pischel, Vedische 
Studien, I, 122 seq., and H. O., Gottingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, 1 889, 4 seq. 
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MANDALA III, HYMN 13. 
ASHrAKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 13. 

i. To this god Agni I sing 1 for you most power- 
fully. May he come to us with the gods ; may he, 
the best sacrificer, sit down on the sacrificial grass. 

2. The righteous one to whose skill the two 
worlds (Heaven and Earth) and (all) blessings cling 
— Him the men rich in offerings magnify, Him those 
who long for gain, that they may obtain his blessing. 

3. He, the priest, is the guide of these (men) 1 , 
and he indeed (is the guide) of sacrifices. Praise 
ye this Agni who is the giver, the winner of wealth. 

4. May this Agni give us most blissful shelter 
for our (sacrificial) feast, whence he may shower 
wealth on us in heaven, the (human) dwellings 1 , and 
in the waters. 

5. The singers kindle Agni, the Hotrz, the lord 
of the tribes, the. brilliant, the wonderful, with his 
excellent thoughts \ 

6. And mayst thou, the best invoker of the gods, 
help us in our spell, in our hymns. Shine bliss on 
us, Agni whom the Maruts strengthen 1 , the greatest 
winner of thousandfold (wealth). 

7. Now bestow on us thousandfold wealth with 
offspring and prosperity, splendid, most powerful, 
and undecaying abundance in heroes, O Agni ! 
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NOTES. 

The Rishi is Rtshabha. VaLrvamitra. The metre is 
Anush/ubh. — Verses 6, 7 = MS. IV, 11, 2. — Comp. con- 
cerning this hymn, Aitareya Brahma»a II, 40. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Ar£a (ar£a) may be first or second person. 
Comp., for instance, VI, 16, 22. pra vaA sakhlya£ agnaye 
st6mam . . . ar£a gaya £a vedhase ; X, 50, 1. pra vdJi mahe 
. . . ar£a (Sawhitap. ar£a) vijva'naraya vijvabhtive, and see 
Benfey, Die Quantitatsverschiedenheiten in den Sawhita- 
und Pada-Texten der Veden, III, p. 8. — On the metre of 
the second Pada, comp. my Prolegomena, p. 188. 

Verse 3. 

Note L Perhaps we should supply, on account of the 
preceding nominative, vfpraA (' priest ') : of these (priests). 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. KshitibhyaA seems to me to be co-ordinated 
with divf and apsii a"; comp. X, 89, 11. The locative 
kshitfshu would not have suited the metre as well as the 
dative. Prof. Max Miiller proposes to translate : ' Whence 
he may shower wealth on our dwelling, whether he be in 
the sky or in the waters.' 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Comp. X, 172, 2. a" yahi vasvya dhiya". 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Comp. Sankhayana .Srautasutra VIII, 16. indraA 
marutvan . . . marutstotraA marudgawaA marudvrzdha/* 
marutsakha. 
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MAiVZ>ALA III, HYMN 14. 
ASHTAKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 14. 

i. The joy-giving Hotri has taken his place at 
the sacrifices 1 , He the true, the sacrificer, the highest 
sage, the worshipper. Agni whose chariot is lightning, 
the son of strength, whose hair is flame, has spread 
forth his light over the earth. 

2. It 1 has been offered to thee — be pleased with 
the adoring speech 2 — to thee who is observant of it, 
O righteous, strong one. Bring hither thou who art 
wise, the wise (gods). Sit down on the sacrificial 
grass in the middle (of it) for bliss, O worshipful one ! 

3. To thee, Agni, Night and Dawn who further 
thy strength 1 , shall hasten on the paths of the wind. 
When (the mortals) anoint the ancient one * with 
offerings, they 3 stand in the house as on a chariot- 
seat 4 . 

4. Mitra and Varu»a, O strong Agni, and all the 
Maruts shall sing to thee a pleasant song, when 
thou, O son of strength, standest with thy flames, 
a sun spreading out men 1 over the (terrestrial) 
dwellings. 

5. We have given thee thy desire to-day, sitting 
down near thee adoringly with outstretched hands 1 : 
sacrifice thou to the gods as a priest with thy mind 
most skilled in sacrifice, with unerring thoughts, 
O Agni ! 

6. From thee indeed, O son of strength, proceed 
manifold divine blessings and gains 1 . Give us 
thousandfold true wealth according to thy guileless 
word, O Agni ! 
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7. What we have done here for thee at this 
sacrifice, we mortals, O skilful and thoughtful god, 
take thou notice of all that, O (god) with the good 
chariot 1 ; make all this (sacrificial food) here savoury, 
immortal Agni ! 



NOTES. 

The same Rtshi. The metre is Trish/ubh. — Verse 5 = 
VS. XVIII, 75- 

Verse 1. 
Note 1. On vidatha, comp. I, 31, 6, note 2. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. The subject to be supplied seems to be n&tn&A- 
uktiA. 

Note 2. The words namaA-uktim ^Tishasva form a paren- 
thesis, as Ludwig has seen. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. It is possible that here, as in several other pas- 
sages, a confusion between the two verbs va^ayati and 
va^aydti has taken place. If the reading were va^ayanti, 
we should have to translate, ' Night and Dawn who are 
striving together (as if running a race against each other ?).' 

Note 2. The ancient one is Agni. 

Note 3. The two goddesses, Night and Dawn. 

Note 4. The Padapa/^a has vandhiira-iva, which may be 
the dual of vandhur (1, 34 9). But more probably it should 
be vandhure-iva (nom. dual, neuter or loc. sing.), comp. I, 
64, 9. £L vandhiireshu . . . tasthau ; I, 139, 4. adhi vam 
sthama vandhtire; III, 43, 1. vandhuresh/M/*, and see III, 
6, 10. adhvareVa. On contracted Pragr*'hya vowels, see 
H. O., Die Hymnen des Rig-veda, I, p. 456. 
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"Verse 4. 

Note L On nrfn and the different theories proposed for 
this word, see above, I, 146, 4, note 5. 

Verse 5. 
Note L Comp. X, 79, 2. uttanahasta^. 

Verse 6. 
Note 1. For this hemistich, comp. VI, 13, 1 ; 34, 1. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. The traditional text has tvdm v/jvasya sura- 
thasya bodhi, which can only mean, ' take thou notice of 
every one who has a good chariot' — which Bergaigne 
(Quelques observations sur les figures de rhetorique dans 
le Rig-veda, p. 15) explains : ' Le char en question est la 
priere qui amene le dieu au sacrifice.' I believe that the 
text is corrupt ; instead of surathasya I think we should 
read surathasya (=suratha asya). 
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MAiWMLA III, HYMN 1 5. 27 I 

MAA>Z?ALA III, HYMN 15. 
ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 15. 

1. Flaming with thy broad stream of light beat 
away fiends, sorcerers, plagues. May I dwell in 
the protection of the great, well-protecting (god), 
under the guidance of Agni who readily listens to 
our call. 

2. Be thou our protector when this dawn shines 
forth, be thou (our protector) when the sun has risen. 
Cherish, O Agni, well-born in body, this praise of 
mine as (a man rejoices) in the birth (of a son), in 
his own offspring 1 . 

3. Beholding men, shine thou after many (dawns) \ 
O bull, Agni, red in the dark (nights). O Vasu! 
Lead us and bring us across anguish. Help us, 
the Usigs*, to wealth 3 , thou youngest (of the gods) ! 

4. Shine, O Agni, thou the invincible bull, who 
hast conquered all strongholds and all delights, the 
leader of the first, the protecting 1 , mighty sacrifice, 
O (S&tavedas, best guide. 

5. O singer, thou who art wise, brightly shining 
towards the gods 1 , bring to us thy many perfect 
shelters, and gain like a victorious car 2 ; Agni, (carry) 
thou (hither) towards us the two well-established 3 
worlds (Heaven and Earth). 

6. O bull, increase and rouse our gains. Agni ! 
(Increase) for us the two worlds (Heaven and Earth) 
rich in milk, O god together with the gods, shining 
with beautiful shine ! May a mortal's hatred never 
enclose us. 

7 = 111, 1, 23. 
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NOTES. 

The Rishi is Utkila Katya, the metre Trish/ubh. — 
Verse i=VS. XI, 49; TS. IV, i, 5, 1 ; MS. II, 7, 5; 
III, i ; 6. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Comp. VII, 1, 21. tanaye nitye ; X, 39, 14. nit- 
yam na sunum tanayam dadhana^, and besides II, 26, 3. 
^anena . . . vis£ . . .^anmana . . . putra/A ; Hirzel, Gleich- 
nisse und Metaphern im Rig-veda, 77. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. For this expression, compare IV, 19, 8 ; IX, 71, 
7 ; X, 31, 7, and especially III, 6, 7 ; VI, 39, 4. 

Note 2. The poet compares himself and his friends with 
the mythical priestly tribe of the Usigs (Bergaigne, Religion 
Vddique, I, 57 seq.), using, as it seems, at the same time 
the word usfgaJi in its adjective sense ' the willing ones.' 

Note 3. The Padapa/Aa is right in giving raye" ; comp. 
VIII, 26, 13. subhi Valerate. 

Verse 4. 
Note 1. Is the text correct ? I think that p&y6A should 
be corrected into payo or payuA: 'the leader and protector 
of the first mighty sacrifice.' The mistake may have been 
caused by the genitives which surround the word. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Geldner (Vedische Studien, I, 160) translates this 
hemistich: 'Die vielen sicheren Zufluchtsorte (=Opfer- 
platze) bis zu den Gottern erleuchtend als Weiser, o Sanger.' 
I do not believe that s&rma. is the object of didy&naA ; and 
' Zufluchtsorte = Opferplatze ' is too much in the style of 
Sayawa. I take a^Midra s&rma. as depending on abhi 
vakshi ; comp. I, 34, 6. tridha'tu sirma. vahatam. 

Note 2. For abhi vakshi va^m, comp. Ill, 30, 11 ; VI, 
21, 12. 

Note 3. On sum£ka, comp. Windisch, Festgruss an 
Boehtlingk, 114. 
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MAiVZ>ALA III, HYMN 16. 
ASHTAKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 16. 

i. This Agni rules over abundance in valiant 
men, over great happiness. He rules over wealth 
consisting in offspring and cows ; he rules over the 
killing of foes. 

2. O Maruts 1 , ye men, cling to this furtherer 2 who 
possesses joy-furthering boons — (the Maruts) who* 
in battles overcome ill-minded (foes), who have 
deceived the enemy 4 day by day. 

3. As such, O bounteous Agni, prepare 1 us riches 2 
and wealth in valiant men, which, O highly glorious 
one, may be most exalted, rich in offspring, free from 
plagues, and powerful. 

4. The maker who victoriously (stands) over all 
beings, the maker who makes the praise arrive 
among the gods 1 : he stands firm among the gods, 
among the host of heroes, firm also in the praise of 
men. 

5. Give us not up, Agni, to want of thought 1 nor 
to want of heroes nor to want of cows, O son of 
strength, nor to the scoffer. Drive away hostile 
powers 2 . 

6. Help us at this sacrifice, O blessed one, with 
mighty gain which is accompanied by offspring, O 
Agni ! Let us be united with greater, gladdening, 
glorious wealth, O thou of mighty splendour ! 
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NOTES. 

The same Risbi. The metre is Pragatha, each Pragatha 
distich being composed of one Br/hati and one Satobrchatt. 
The position of the Sukta in the collection and the opening 
words of verse 3 show that the three Pragathas are not 
independent, but form one hymn. — Verse 1 =s SV. I, 60. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Comp. VII, 18, 25. imam naraA marutaA s&r- 
£ata anu. 

Note 2. The passages which Grassmann gives for the 
meaning of vr/dh, * starkend, erquickend,' I, 167, 4 ; X, 89, 
10, are quite doubtful. Probably we should have to alter 
the accent and read vrzdham. 

Note 3. The relative clause seems to refer to the Maruts, 
not to the goods (rayaA). 

Note 4. Comp. VI, 46, 10. ye - . . . iatrum adabh&A. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Literally, ' sharpen.' 

Note 2. The genitive seems, as is also Prof. Ludwig's 
opinion, to be the partitive genitive, so that the literal 
meaning would be : ' Prepare us (a deal) of riches and of 
wealth,' &c. Comp. pfba sutasya, 'drink of the pressed 
Soma,' &c. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. On iikrlA dev&hu a* duvaA, comp. IV, a, 9 ; 
VIII, 31, 9. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. On amati, comp. above, III, 8, 2, note. 
Note 2. Comp. VI, 59, 8. apa dv&hamsi a* kr*"tam. 
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MAWZ?ALA III, HYMN 17. 
ASHTAKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 17. 

i. He who is inflamed after the primitive ordi- 
nances, is anointed with ointments 1 , the giver of all 
treasures, he whose hair is flame, whose stately robe 
is ghee, the purifier, skilled in sacrifice, Agni — that 
he may sacrifice to the gods. 

2. As thou hast performed, O Agni, the HotWs 
duty for the Earth, as thou hast done it for Heaven, 
O (Patavedas, full of intelligence, in the same way 
sacrifice with this offering to the gods. Prosper 
this sacrifice to-day as thou hast done for Manus. 

3. Thou hast three lives, O (Jatavedas, and three 
births from the Dawn *, O Agni ! Being wise, sacrifice 
with these to the favour of the gods, and bring 
luck and welfare to the sacrificer. 

4. Praising Agni full of splendour, full of beauty, 
we adore thee, O £atavedas, deserving to be 
magnified. Thee the gods have made their mes- 
senger, their steward 1 , and carrier of offerings, the 
navel of immortality. 

5. O Agni, the Hotrt who before thee was an 
excellent sacrificer, who verily 1 sat down and brought 
luck by himself 2 : sacrifice according to his rules, 
O intelligent one, and set down our sacrifice at the 
feast of the gods. 

NOTES. 

The Rishi is Kata VaLrvamitra, the metre TrishAibh. — 
Verse 1 = TB. I, a, 1, 10. Verse 3 = TB. Ill, i, 11,2; 

T 2 
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MS. IV, ii, i ; 12, 5. Verse 4 = TB. Ill, 6, 9, 1 ; MS. IV, 
13. .5- 

Vers© 1. 

Note L Possibly the poet intended to allude also to the 
other meaning of aktubhiA, which means both ' ointments ' 
and 'nights.' The nights render Agni conspicuous and 
anoint {zng) him as it were with beauty. I do not believe 
that the existence of a Vedic word aktii, ' ointment,' should 
be denied; cf. Bechtel, Nachrichten d. Gottinger Ges. d. 
Wiss. 1894, p. 398. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. See Bergaigne, Religion V^dique, II, 14. Prof. 
Max Miiller translates : Three lives are thine, the dawns are 
thy three birthplaces, or three dawns are thy birthplaces. 

Verse 4. 
Note 1. See above, I, 58, 7, note 1. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Literally, 'doubly.' Grassmann is right in 
observing that the Vedic poets show a certain predilection 
for the word dvita" when speaking of Agni's being estab- 
lished and doing his work at the sacrifice. Prof. Max 
Miiller thinks of Agni's two homes, earth and heaven. 

Note 2. On the Hotr* more ancient than Agni, comp. 
Bergaigne, Religion Wdique, 1, 109. Probably this simply 
refers to the Agni or the fire used at former sacrifices. 
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MA.VZ>ALA III, HYMN 18. 
ASH7A.KA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 18. 

i. Be kind, O Agni, when we approach thee, as 
a friend a friend, as parents 1 , a straight leader. 
For full of deceit are the tribes of men : burn thou 
against (all) malign powers so that they turn back. 

2. Burn, O Agni, the nearer enemies, burn the 
curse of the distant evil-doer. Burn, O Vasu, 
seeing the unseen ones. May thy never-ageing, 
never- tiring flames 1 spread out. 

3. Wishing for (thy blessings), O Agni, by fuel 
and ghee I offer this sacrificial food for (the attain- 
ment of) advancing power and of strength ; wor- 
shipping thee with my spell as far as I have power 
(I offer) this divine prayer for the attainment of 
hundredfold blessings). 

4. (Shining) forth with thy flame, O son of strength, 
praised (by us), bestow mighty vigour on those who 
toil for thee, bright luck and welfare, O Agni, on 
the Visvamitras ! We have cleaned thy body many 
times. 

5. Give us treasures, O best gainer of riches : 
such indeed art thou, Agni, when thou hast been 
kindled. In the blessed praiser's house thou hast 
placed, together with wealth, thy mighty(?) arms 1 , 
thy marvellous shapes. 

NOTES. 

The same Rishi and metre. — Verse 2 = TA. IV, 5, 5. 
Verse 3 = AV. Ill, 15, 3- 
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Verse 1. 

Note 1. It is rather strange that Agni is compared with 
the two parents. Generally it is the two Ajvins, or Heaven 
and Earth, or the pair of Indra and Varu«a, &c, who are 
compared with father and mother (see Hirzel, Gleichnisse 
und Metaphern im Rigveda, 71 seq.). No doubt in our 
verse the dual was chosen on account of the metre. — I do 
not think that Bollensen (Orient und Occident, 11,473) an( ^ 
Kirste (Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XVI, 297) are right in 
believing that a dative of pitn' is found here, and in trans- 
lating : ' as a good (son) to his father.' 

Verse 2. 

Note L The meaning of ay^saA is doubtful ; comp. 
Brugmann in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXIV, 24 seq. ; M. M., 
vol. xxxii, p. 371 (VI, 66, 5); von Bradke, Festgruss an 
Roth, 124. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. On sr/pra, see I, 96, 3, note 3. Karasna must 
mean something like ' arm,' though the exact meaning is 
doubtful. In VIII, 32, 10 the compound srtprakarasna 
occurs. Prof. Max Miiller writes : ' Thou hast brightly 
assumed a body with soft arms or with stretched-out arms, 
if we do not read sr/prakarasna.' 
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MAA>Z?ALA III, HYMN 19. 
ASHFAKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 19. 

i. I choose Agni as Hotri at this sacrificial meal, 
the clever sage all-knowing and not foolish. May 
he, the excellent sacrificer, sacrifice for us amid the 
host of the gods ; may he obtain liberal boons 
(for us) for the sake of wealth and strength. 

2. To thee, O Agni, I stretch forth the (ladle) 
rich in sacrificial food, splendid, full of gifts, full of 
ghee. From left to right, choosing the host of the 
gods \ he has established the sacrifice with gifts and 
goods 2 . 

3. Whoever is favoured by thee, is blessed 
with the sharpest spirit. Favour him with good 
offspring, O god rich in favours l ! Agni, may we, 
(dwelling) in the copiousness of manliest wealth, be 
rich in perfect praise of thee, the Vasu. 

4. On thee indeed, O Agni, sacrificing men have 
put many faces of (thee) the god \ Bring hither 
then the host of the gods, O youngest one, when 
thou wilt sacrifice to-day to the divine host 2 . 

5. When the gods will anoint thee as the Hotri 
at the sacrificial meal making thee sit down for the 
sacrifice, be thou here, O Agni, our furtherer, and 
bestow glory on our bodies. 

NOTES. 

The Risbi is Gathin Kaurika, the metre Trish/ubh. — 
Verse 3 = TS. I, 3, 14, 6 ; MS. IV, 14, 15. 
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Verse 2. 

Note 1. Comp. below, IV, 6, 3. This parallel passage 
shows that pradakshi«ft belongs to urawaA, not to arret. 
Agni is represented as choosing, i.e. inviting the host of 
the gods by moving around the sacrificial food from left to 
right. See concerning the Paryagnikarawa, which seems 
to be alluded to, Hillebrandt, Neu- und Vollmondsopfer, 
42 seq. 

Note 2. Or, ' with the (divine) givers and with the 
Vasus.' 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Boehtlingk-Roth seem to be right in reading 
jiksho. Comp. VIII, 52, 8. yasmai tvam . . . .rfksho jfkshasi 
dlrushe. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. They have inflamed many fires, each of which is 
a face of the god Agni. 

Note 2. Or, ' that thou mayest sacrifice,' &c. See Del- 
briick, Syntaktische Forschungen, I, 148. 
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MANDALA III, HYMN 20. 28 1 

MAA>Z>ALA III, HYMN 20. 
ASH7-AKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 20. 

1. The carrier (of the gods) 1 calls by his hymns 
Agni, Ushas (dawn), the two Asvins, Dadhikri 2 at 
daybreak. May the gods rich in light, unanimously 
longing for our sacrifice, hear us. 

2. Agni, threefold is thy strength ; three are thy 
abodes; three are thy many tongues, O thou who 
art born in J&tal And three, O Agni, are thy 
bodies beloved by the gods. With these protect 
our prayers unremittingly, 

3 1 . Agni! Many are the names, O Gatavedas, 
of thee the immortal one, O self-dependent god ! 
And whatever the secret powers of the powerful 2 
are, thou all-enlivener, in thee they have placed 
together (those) many (powers), O (god) after whose 
relations men ask s . 

4. Agni is the divine leader of the divine tribes 
like Bhaga, the guardian of the seasons 1 , the 
righteous. May He, the killer of VWtra 1 ', the 
ancient one, the possessor of all wealth, bring the 
singer across all troubles. 

5. I invite hither 1 Dadhikri 2 , Agni, and the 
goddess Ushas, BWhaspati and the god Savitrz, 
the A.rvins, Mitra and Varu«a and Bhaga, the 
Vasus, Rudras, and Adityas. 

NOTES. 

The same Rishi and metre. — Verse % = TS. II, 4, 11, 
a; III, 2, 11, 1; MS. II, 4, 4. Verse 3 = TS. Ill, 1, 
11,6. 
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"Verse 1. 

Note 1. The 'carrier' of the gods is the Hotr*. See 
above, I, 127, 8, note 1, and compare the article of 
Dr. Neisser quoted there. See also M. M., vol. xxxii, 
pp. 40-43 (I, 6, 5). 

Note 2. On Dadhikra or Dadhikravan, the deified horse 
of Trasadasyu, see Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, 124 ; Lud- 
wig, vol. iv, p. 79; H. O., Religion des Veda, 71. Prof. 
Max Miiller writes, ' It seems to me some form of Agni 
generally in company with matutinal gods.' 

"Verse 3. 

Note L The reader who compares this passage with 19, 
4, will observe a general resemblance pointing to the 
conclusion that both verses belong to the same author. 

Note 2. M&ySA maymam : comp. concerning the idea of 
mayf, H. O., Religion des Veda, 163, 294. 

Note 3. With pr/sh/abandhu, comp. bandhupr/^A, ban- 
dhvesha. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Perhaps ritu-ptUi should be changed into n'ta- 
P&A : ' the god who protects the Rita., the righteous.' 
Note 2. Or ' the killer of foes.' 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Possibly we have to read, on account of the 
metre, iha hve. 
Note 2. See above, verse 1, note 1. 
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MAA>Z>ALA III, HYMN 21. 

ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 21. 

i. Take this our sacrifice to the immortals; 
accept graciously these offerings, £atavedas. 
O Agni, partake of the drops of fat and ghee, 
O Hotrt, having sat down as the first. 

2. To thee, O purifier, the drops of fat mixed 
with ghee drip down. O (god) who followest thy 
own ordinances, give us the best boon for this feast 
to which the gods come eagerly. 

3. To thee, the priest, O Agni, (belong) the drops 
dripping with ghee, O good one ! Thou art kindled 
as the best i?z'shi. Be a furtherer of our sacrifice ! 

4. For thee, O liberal one 1 , full of power, the 
drops of fat and ghee drip down, O Agni ! Praised 
by the sages thou hast come hither with mighty 
light. Accept graciously the offerings, O wise one ! 

5. For thee the richest fat 1 has been taken out 
from the midst. We give it to thee. On thy skin, 
O Vasu, the drops drip down. Accept them eagerly 
for each of the gods. 

NOTES. 

The same fiishi. Verses 1 and 4 are TrishAibh, verses 
2 and 3 Anush/ubh, verse 5 Virarfrupa Satobrzhatl. 

The hymn belongs to the ritual of the animal sacrifice. 
It has to be recited, according to the prescription of the 
later Vedic texts, while the vapa (omentum) of the 
sacrificial animal is roasted and the drops of fat drip down 
from it. See Schwab, Das Altindische Thieropfer, p. 1 14 
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seq., and the Sutra texts quoted by him (for instance, 
Ajvalayana Srautasutra 111,4, *)• Bergaigne (Recherches 
sur l'Histoire de la Liturgie V^dique, 18) seems to be right 
in observing: ' Bien qu'il (1'hymne III, 21) soit recite" tout 
d'une piece dans le pajubandha, pendant la cuisson de la 
vapa, pour les gouttes de graisse qui tombent dans le feu, 
sa complexity metrique . . . le trahit et nous y fait voir une 
simple collection de vers liturgiques.' It may be observed, 
however, that the two last verses seem to form a distich of 
an irregular Pragatha type; comp. H. O., Die Hymnen des 
Rigveda, vol. i, p. 118. — Verses 1-5 = TB. Ill, 6, 7, 1. 2 ; 
MS. IV, 13, 5. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. On the word idhrigu, cf. Bloomfield, American 
Or. Soc. Proceedings, March, 1894, p. cxxiii. 

Verse 5. 

Note L Vapakhyaw haviA, Sayawa. This explanation is 
evidently correct. After the sacrificial animal has been 
killed, the omentum, which is very rich in fat, is first drawn 
out of its body and offered. See H. O., Die Religion des 
Veda, 360 seq. 
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MAA^ALA III, HYMN 22. 
ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 22. 

i. This is that Agni with whom the desiring 
Indra took the pressed Soma into his body. 
Having obtained thousandfold strength like a 
horse, a racer 1 , thou art praised, O (7atavedas! 

2 \ Thy splendour, O Agni, which dwells in 
heaven and on earth, in the plants, O worshipful 
one, and in the waters, wherewith thou hast spread 
through the wide air — that light of thine is fierce, 
waving ', man-beholding. 

3. Agni, thou goest to the floods of heaven. 
Thou hast spoken to the gods who are liberal (?) \ 
(Thou goest) to the waters which (dwell) on high 
in the ether of the sun, and to those which approach 
below. 

4. May the fires of the soil united with those on 
the hill-sides 1 , without guile graciously accept our 
sacrifice and plentiful food free from all plague. 

5 = 111, 1, 23. 

NOTES. 

The same i?»shi. The metre is TrishAibh, except in 
verse 4 which is AnushAibh. — A conjecture on the ritual 
use for which the hymn has been composed, see in the note 
on verse 4. — Verses 1-5 = VS. XII, 47-51 ; TS. IV, 2, 4, 
2. 3; MS. II, 7, 11. — A sort of commentary on this 
hymn is found in the £atapatha Brahmawa VII, 1, 1, 
22 seq. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. In the traditional text the words, * a horse, 
a racer,' are accusatives. But it is the atya who attains 
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(san) the vSga. and who is called va^fn (comp. M. M., 
vol. xxxii, pp. 116, 44a, and on sapti, ibid. p. 10a): see 
I, 130, 6; III, a, 7 ; 38, 1 (V, 30, 14; IX, 93, 1 ; 96, 15, 
&c.) ; VII, 24, 5 5 IX, 43. 5 5 8a, a ; 85, 5 ; 86, 3 ; 96, ao ; 
X, 96, 10 (I, 5a, 1, and III, a, 3 do not contradict this). 
Pischel (Vedische Studien, I, 105) believes that atyam na 
stands for AtyaA na, which seems impossible to me. But 
I think that we should correct the text and read ityaA 
na saptiA. The preceding accusatives have caused the 
blunder. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Comp. Grassmann, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XVI, 165. 
Note 2. Comp. ketu-6 aroava^ sffryasya, VII, 63, a. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. In the translation of dhfshwya I have followed 
Pischel, Vedische Studien, II, 87, though this translation is 
quite uncertain. Should the meaning be : ' the gods who 
dwell on the dhishwya altars ' ? 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Agni purishya, i. e. the fire dwelling in the soil 
(comp. Roth in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXVI, 64), is mentioned 
very frequently in the Mantras belonging to the Agni- 
£ayana, i. e. to the construction of the brick altar. Agni is 
considered as residing in the soil used at that rite. Now in 
the Ya^us texts the whole of our hymn occurs among the 
texts to be recited at the Agni£ayana (Taitt. Szmh. IV, 2, 
4, a, &c. ; comp. also Arvalayana .SrautasOtra IV, 8, ao). 
Perhaps we may conjecture, therefore, that the Agni£ayana 
rite in its simplest form was known already in the Rig-veda 
period, and that our hymn was destined for it. — The 
pravana fires (fires dwelling on the hill-sides) may be the 
fires dwelling in the rivers which run down the pravawas or 
descents. 
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MAA>Z?ALA III, HYMN 23. 
ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 23. 

i. Produced by attrition, well preserved in his 
abode, the young sage, the leader of worship, Agni 
ever young in the forests 1 that grow old — (7atavedas, 
has here assumed immortality *. 

2. The two Bharatas 1 , Deva^ravas and Devavata, 
in the midst of wealth have produced by attrition 
Agni the skilful (god). Agni, look forth with 
mighty wealth, and then be * for us a guide of food 
day by day. 

3 1 . The ten fingers have brought him to the 
birth, the ancient, beloved (Agni), well born in his 
mothers 2 . Praise, O Devasravas, the Agni of 
Devavata who 8 should be the lord of people. 

4. I have laid 1 thee 2 down in the best (place) of 
the earth 8 , in the place of I/a 3 , in the auspiciousness 
of days. O Agni, as the god who has belonged to 
Manus 4 , shine with wealth on the Dr/shadvatf, on 
the Apaya, on the Sarasvatl. 

5 = 111, 1, 23. 

NOTES. 

The Rt'shls are Dev&rravas Bharata and Devavata Bha- 
rata (see verse 2); the metre is TrishAibh (verse 5 
Satobrmati). — No verse occurs in the other Samhitas. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. The 'forests' are the fuel. 'Does the poet 
mean : Never consumed in the consumed wood or forests, 
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i. e. the fire burns and is kept alive while the wood is burnt 
up?' M. M. 

Note 2. Or, ' he has received the drink of immortality ' — 
which may refer to the ghee offered in the fire. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. On the tribe of the Bharatas haying their seats, as 
verse 4 seems to show, on the borders of the Sarasvatl and 
of the Dn'shadvatl, see H. O., Buddha (first edition), 413 
seq. 

Note 2. This is an imperative in -tat, signifying, as 
Delbruck has shown (Syntaktische Forschungen, III, 2 seq. ; 
Altindische Syntax, 363), an injunction to be carried out 
after something else has been done or has happened. Agni 
is first to look about (vf parya), and shall then become 
(bhavatat) a guide of food, i. e. he shall lead plenty of food 
to the worshipper's house. — Prof. Max Miiller translates 
isham neta", ' a guide to food.' 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Should this Satobrthati, standing alone among 
TrishAibh verses, be considered as forming a distich to- 
gether with verse % ? Comp. H. O., Die Hymnen des Rig- 
veda, vol. i, p. 102, note 7. 

Note 2. The woods. 

Note 8. Agni, not Devavata, is referred to. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Or, 'he has laid.' The form may be first or 
third person, present or perfect. 

Note 2. Agni is addressed. 

Note 3. The best place of the earth, the place of I/a 
(i. e. of the nourishment coming from the cow, of the ghee 
offered into Agni) is the sacrificial ground or more 
especially the spot on which the sacrificial fire is estab- 
lished. 

Note 4. Or ' to men.' The Padapa//fca has manushe, but 
manushaA seems more probable. 
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MAA^ALA III, HYMN 24. 
ASHTAKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 24. 

1. Agni, be victorious in battles ; thrust away the 
plotters. Difficult to overcome, overcoming malign 
powers, bestow splendour on (the worshipper) who 
fits out the sacrifice as a vehicle 1 . 

2. Agni, thou art kindled with nourishment \ the 
immortal offerer of a feast (to the gods). Accept 
graciously our worship. 

3. Agni, wakeful one, son of strength, into whom 
offerings are poured, sit down with thy splendour 
on this sacrificial grass of mine. 

4. Agni, together with all Agnis, with the gods 
exalt our prayers and those who are respectful at 
the sacrifices. 

5. Agni, give wealth to the worshipper, abun- 
dance in valiant men ; further us * that we may be 
rich in sons. 



NOTES. 

The Risbi is Vuvamitra, the metre Gayatrt, the first 
verse Anush/ubh. On this combination of a begin- 
ning AnushAibh with Giyatris following, comp. H. O., 
Die Hymnen des Rig-veda, vol. i, p. 148. — Verse 1 = VS. 
IX, 37. Verse 5 = TS. II, 2, 12, 6; MS. IV, 12, 2; 14, 6. 
[46] U 
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Verse 1. 

Note 1. See above, III, 8, 3, and on ya^wavahas, I, 127, 
8, note 1 ; Bergaigne, Religion Wdique, II, 287, note %. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. I/a*: especially designating the nourishment 
coming from the cow (personified as I/a), such as ghee. 

Verse 6. 
Note 1. Literally, ' sharpen us.' 
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MAiVDALA III, HYMN 25. 29 1 

MAA>Z>ALA III, HYMN 25. 
ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 25. 

i. Agni, thou art for ever the wise son of Heaven 
and of the Earth, the all-wealthy one. In thy 
peculiar way 1 sacrifice here to the gods, O intelli- 
gent one ! 

2. Agni, the knowing, obtains (for his worshipper) 
heroic powers ; he obtains (for him) strength, being 
busy for the sake of immortality. Bring then the 
gods hither, O (Agni), rich in food. 

3. Agni, the wise, shines on Heaven and Earth, 
the two immortal goddesses who encompass all 
people — he who rules through his strength, and who 
is full of light through adoration. 

4. Agni and Indra, come hither to the sacrifice in 
the house of the worshipper rich in pressed (Soma), 
never failing, ye two gods, at the drink of Soma. 

5. Agni, thou art kindled in the house of the 
waters, (our) own (god), O son of strength, (7atavedas, 
who exaltest the abodes (in which thou dwellest) by 
thy blessing. 

NOTES. 

The same Rishi. Metre, Vira,£\— Verse 4= MS. IV, 12, 6. 

Verse 1. 
Note 1. On r/dhak, see Pischel, Vedische Studien, II, 45. 
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MAM9ALA III, HYMN 26. 
ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 26-27. 

i. With our offerings revering in our mind Agni 
Vauvinara, the follower of truth, the finder of the 
sun — we, the Kurikas 1 , desirous of goods, call with 
our prayers the god who gives rain, the charioteer, 
the cheerful. 

2. We call that beautiful Agni to help us.Vaisva- 
nara, MitarLrvan the praiseworthy 1 ; we the men 
(call) Brzhaspati 2 for (the worship) of the divine 
host, the priest who hears us, the guest who swiftly 
glides along. 

3. Vaisvanara, neighing like a horse, is kindled 
by the women \ by the Kurikas, from age to age ; 
may this Agni give us abundance in valiant men 
and in horses and treasures, he who wakes among 
the immortals. 

4. May the Va^as 1 come forward, the Agnis with 
their powers. United 2 they have harnessed the 
spotted deer for their triumphal procession 3 . The 
Maruts, mightily growing, the all-wealthy, make the 
mountains tremble, the unbeguiled ones. 

5. The Maruts who possess the beauty of Agni \ 
belong to all races of men. We implore their fierce, 
strong help. They are tumultuous, the sons of 
Rudra, clothed in rain, hot-spirited like lions 2 , givers 
of rain. 

6. We implore with our best praises every host, 
every troop (of the Maruts) 1 , the splendour of Agni, 
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the power of the Maruts. With the spotted deer as 
horses 2 , with gifts that cannot be taken away, they 
go to the sacrifice wise in the (sacrificial) ordinances s . 

7. Agni am I, by birth CPatavedas. Ghee is my 
eye ; (the drink of) immortality is in my mouth. The 
threefold song 1 traversing the aerial space, the im- 
perishable Gharma 2 , the sacrificial food am I by name. 

8. With three purifying strainers he (Agni) puri- 
fied the song, with his heart the thought, discovering 
the light. The mightiest treasure he produced by 
the powers of his own nature, and then he looked 
over heaven and earth. 

9. Carry him who is the inexhaustible spring with 
a hundred rills, who has knowledge of prayers (?), 
the father of (every speech) that should be uttered, 
the roaring one 1 , gladly excited in the lap of his 
parents — carry him the truth-speaking across (all 
dangers), O ye two worlds ! 



NOTES. 

VLrvamitra is the Rishi of this Sflkta with the exception 
of the seventh verse of which the Atman or Brahman is the 
A'z'sht. The metre is Gagati verses 1-6, Trish/ubh verses 
7 _o._ Verse 5 = TB. II, 7, 12, 3. Verse 7 = VS. XVIII, 
66; MS. IV, 1 a, 5. 

The position of this Sflkta in the collection shows that it 
is to be divided into three independent hymns. This is 
confirmed by the metre, the first and second of these three 
hymns being in Gagati, the third in Trish/ubh, and also by 
the contents : the first hymn is addressed to Agni VaLrv&- 
nara, the second to Agni accompanied by the Maruts, 
the third contains mystical speculations about the nature 
and the deeds of Agni. 
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Verse 1. 

Note 1. The Kmikas are identical with the Vijvamitras, 
or possibly the latter form one branch of the Kurikas ; see 
H. O., Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Ge- 
sellschaft, XLII, 209. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. On the relation of Mataruvan to Agni, see above, 
I, 96, 4, note 1. 

Kote 2. Brthaspati, though in his origin distinct from 
Agni, is here identified with him, like MatarLrvan. 

Verse 3. 
Note 1. By the ten fingers. Comp. above, I, 71, 1. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. I adopt the interpretation of Bergaigne (Religion 
Vetlique, II, 405, note 1) and Pischel (Vedische Studien, I, 
46). V&gkh seems to be the proper name synonym with 
/?*bhavaA ; the Maruts may be called YSgkh as they are 
called several times RibhukshinaA. But it is possible that 
we should have to translate simply, ' May the powers of 
strength,' &c. ; comp. below, 27, 1. 

Note 2. Possibly we have to supply, ' united with their 
spotted deer, with their beauty,' &c. ; see II, $6, 2. yagnzlA 
sammula/t pr/shatibhiA rishtibhift ; VII, 56, 6. sriyi sam- 
mulayfc. Or the meaning may be, ' the Maruts united with 
Agni or with the Agnis;' comp. I, 166, 11. sammijlaA 
Indre. 

Note 3. On jubhi, see M. M., I, 87, 3, note 2 (vol. xxxii, 
p. 162). 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Or, they receive their beauty through Agni. 

Note 2. Of heshakratu the probable explanation has 
been given by Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, 48. See also 
von Bradke, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXVIII, 297. 
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Verse 6. 

Note 1. Comp. V, 53, 11, vol. xxxii, p. 320. 
Note 2. Comp. II, 34, 4, vol. xxxii, p. 302, note 5. 
Note S. The text has vidatheshu. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. Comp. VIII, 51, 4. arkam saptarirsha«am . . . 
tridha'tum uttame" padd. Is the song called tridha'tu because 
it is sung by the three Udgatr*s (singers) ? Or because it 
generally comprises three verses (see H. O., Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, XXXVIII, 

453)? 
Note 2. The Gharma is the offering of hot milk brought 

to the Ajvins. On the probable meaning of this offering, 

see H. O., Religion des Veda, 447 seq. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. The translation of me/f (comp. IV, 7, 11 ; 
Atharva-veda XI, 7, 5 ; Taitt. Sa>wh. V, 7, 8, 1) is quite 
conjectural. 
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MAA^ALA III, HYMN 27. 
ASHTAKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 28-30. 

1 . Forward (goes) your * strength tending heaven- 
ward, rich in offerings, with the (ladle) full of ghee. 
To the gods goes (the worshipper) desirous of their 
favour. 

2. I magnify 1 with prayer Agni who has know- 
ledge of prayers (?), the accomplisher of sacrifice, 
who hears us, and in whom (manifold wealth) has 
been laid down. 

3. O Agni, may we be able to bridle thee the 
strong god 1 ; may we overcome (all) hostile powers. 

4. Agni, inflamed at the sacrifice, the purifier who 
should be magnified, whose hair is flame — him we 
approach (with prayers). 

5. With his broad stream of light the immortal 
Agni, clothed in ghee, well served with oblations, is 
the carrier of offerings at the sacrifice. 

6. Holding the (sacrificial) ladles, performing the 
sacrifice they have with right thought pressingly 
brought Agni hither 1 for help. 

7. The HotW, the immortal god goes in front 
with his secret power 1 , instigating the sacrifices 2 . 

8. The strong (horse, i.e. Agni) is set at the races. 
He is led forth at the sacrifices, the priest, the 
accomplisher of sacrifice. 

9. He has been produced * by prayer, the excel- 
lent one. I have established 2 him, the germ of 
beings, for ever the father of Daksha 3 . 
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10. I have laid thee down 1 , the excellent one, 
with the nourishment 2 of Daksha, O thou who art 
produced by power, O Agni, thee the resplendent 
one, O U-ri^ 3 . 

1 1 . The priests, eager to set to work the Rita. \ 
kindle with quick strength Agni the governor 2 , him 
who crosses the waters 3 . 

12. I magnify 1 the child of vigour at this sacri- 
fice, who shines under the heaven, the thoughtful 
Agni. 

13. He who should be magnified and adored, who 
is visible through the darkness, Agni, the manly, is 
kindled '. 

14. Agni, the manly, is kindled, he who draws 
hither the gods like a horse. The (worshippers) rich 
in offerings magnify him. 

15. We the manly ones will kindle thee the manly 
(god), O manly Agni who shinest mightily. 



NOTES. 

The same i?*shi. The metre is Gayatrt. — The position 
of the hymn in the collection shows that it is to be divided 
into Trikas, and this is confirmed by the ritual use of 
several of these Trikas (see Bergaigne, Recherches sur 
l'Histoire de la Liturgie V^dique, 19, note 1). Some of the 
Trikaa at least, however, do not seem to form independent 
hymns ; verse 10 very probably stands in connection with 
verse 9, and the same seems to be the case with verses 1 a 
and 13. Ludwig (IV, 305) and Bergaigne (loc. cit.) consider 
the whole Sukta as a collection of Samidhenis or verses to 
be recited for each piece of wood thrown into the fire. 
Comp. Hillebrandt, Neu- und Vollmondsopfer, 77. — Verse 1 
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= TS. II, 5, 7, 2; TB. Ill, 5, 2, i ; MS. I, 6, 1 ; IV, 14, 3- 
Verses 2, 3 = TB. II, 4, 2, 4. 5 ; MS. IV, 11, 2. Verse 4 
= TS. II, 5, 8, 6 ; TB. Ill, 5, 2, 3. Verses 5-6 = TB. Ill, 
6, i, 3 ; MS. IV, 10, 1 (verse 5 = MS. IV, 11, 2). Verses 
7-9 = SV. II, 827-829. Verses 13-15 = SV. II, 888-890 ; 
TB. Ill, 5, 2, 2 ; AV. XX, 102, 1-3. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Of the priests and sacrificers ? 

Verse 2. 
Note 1. The text has !7e. 

Verse 3. 
Note 1. Comp. above, II, 5, 1. 

Verse 6. 
Note 1. Comp. IV, 17, 18. vayim hf £ te £akr*'ma 
saba'dha/4. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. Mayayi : comp. H. O., Religion des Veda, 163, 
294. 
Note 2. Vidithani: comp. I, 31, 6, note 2. 

Verse 0. 
Note 1. This seems to mean, ' he has been set to work.' 
Note 2. A dadhe must be first person (comp. nf dadhe, 

verse 10) for the bhutimam garbhaA is Agni. 
Note 3. Or, the father of intelligence. Daksha is the 

personified intelligence. Comp. vol. xxxii, p. 245 seq. ; 

Bergaigne, Religion V^dique, III, 93 seq. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. See above, III, 23, 4. 

Note 2. The text has il<L, the same word as in 24, 2. — 
Prof. Max Miiller observes, ' Could it be, ni tv4 dadhe i&, 
I have placed thee on the altar with nutriment, son of the 
strength of Daksha ? ' 

Note 3. Or, ' the willing one.' 
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Verse 11. 

Note 1. ' Setting to work the Right (Rita) ' means here 
' performing the sacrifice.' The sacrifice is considered as 
a sphere especially pervaded by the power of Rita.. Comp. 
H. O., Religion des Veda, 197. 

Note 2. Yantiiram (comp. VIII, 19, 2. agnfm tfishva 
yanturam ; Lanman, 486) must be the same as yantaVam 
(comp. iMLprvp? [M. M.] See de Saussure, Mdmoire sur le 
Systeme Primitif des Voyelles, p. 207; but comp. also 
Kretschmer, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXXI, p. 447). To me it 
seems to be an accommodation to apturam, facilitated 
probably by the influence of the genitive yantiir. See 
Lanman, Noun-Inflection in the Veda, p. 486; Wacker- 
nagel in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXV, 287. 

Note 3. See Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, 122 seq. ; 
H. O., Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1889, p. 4 seq. 

Verse 12. 

Note 1. The text has i/e. In the same way i/enya/* 
verse 13, 1/ate verse 14. 

Verse 13. 

Note 1. Observe sdm idhyate here and verse 14, s^m 
idhimahi verse 15. The verses. 13-15 form one Trika. 
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M AND ALA III, HYMN 28. 
ASHFAKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 31. 

i. O Agni Gatavedas, accept graciously our offer- 
ing, the sacrificial cake at the morning libation, 
O god who givest wealth for our prayers. 

2. The sacrificial cake, O Agni, has been baked 
or made ready for thee : accept it graciously, O 
youngest (god). 

3. Agni, accept eagerly the sacrificial cake which 
has been offered, which has stood overnight. Thou 
art the son of strength, established at the sacrifice. 

4. At the midday libation, Gatavedas, accept here 
graciously the sacrificial cake, O sage. Agni, the 
wise ones do not diminish at the sacrificial distri- 
butions 1 the portion which belongs to thee, the 
vigorous one *. 

5. Agni, at the third libation take joyfully the 
sacrificial cake, O son of strength, which has been 
offered. And in thy admirable way place our wakeful 
sacrifice, blessed with treasures, before the immortal 
gods. 

6. Agni, grown strong, O 6&tavedas, accept 
graciously our offering, the sacrificial cake which has 
stood overnight. 



NOTES. 

The same Rtshi. The metre is Gayatrl in verses 1, 2, 6, 
Ushwih in verse 3, TrishAibh in verse 4, and Cagati in 
verse 5. — No verse occurs in the other Sawhitas. 
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This Sukta and the following are, as their position at the 
end of the Anuvaka and the number of their verses show, 
later additions to the original collection. The 28th hymn 
contains verses destined for the offerings of sacrificial 
cakes to Agni at each of the three Savanas. Quite in the 
same way hymn 52, which also belongs to the later 
additions, refers to sacrificial cakes offered to Indra. The 
oblation of such cakes to Indra at each Savana is found 
also in the later Vedic ritual (comp. Katyayana IX, 9, 
2 seq. ; Weber, Indische Studien, X, 369, 376), and several 
verses of III, 52 are indicated there as Puronuvakya verses 
for those very offerings ; see A-rvalayana £rautasutra V, 4, 
2. 3. After each cake-offering to Indra follows the 
Svish/akn't-oblation to Agni : and for these oblations 
Arvalayana (loc. cit. Sutra 6) prescribes verses 1 , 4, and 5 
of our hymn, according to the order of the three Savanas. 
From the text of the hymn it seems to be evident that 
verses 1-3 have been composed for the first, verse 4 for the 
second, and verses 5-6 for the third Savana. With this 
distribution the change of the metres evidently stands in 
connection. In accordance with the theories of the later 
Vedic theologians, we have here the Gayatri as the charac- 
teristic metre of the first, the Trish/ubh of the second, the 
£agati of the third Savana. 

Comp. also Arvalayana VI, 5, 25, and the very ingenious 
but at the same time somewhat hazardous observations of 
Bergaigne, Recherches sur l'Histoire de la Liturgie V^dique, 
16 seq. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. The text has vidatheshu. 
Note 2. Comp. I, 36, 1, note 2. 
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MAyVZJALA III, HYMN 29. 
ASHTAKA III, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 32-34. 

I '. This is the support on which the rubbing (for 
producing the fire) is performed * ; the creative organ 3 
has been prepared. Bring hither the house-wife 4 ; 
let us produce Agni by rubbing in the old way. 

2. In the two fire-sticks dwells Citavedas, as the 
germ (lies) safe in pregnant women — Agni who 
should be magnified 1 day by day by wakeful men 
who bring offerings. 

3. Place it x skilfully into her who lies extended *. 
Having conceived she has quickly given birth to the 
manly one. He whose summit is red — bright is his 
splendour — the son of 1/4 has been born in the (due) 
way 3 . 

4. In the place of I /a, on the navel of the earth 
we will lay thee down, (^atavedas, that thou, O Agni, 
mayst carry the offerings (to the gods). 

5. Rub, ye men, the truthful sage, the wise, 
the immortal, the fair-faced. Bring forth, ye men, 
Agni, the banner of sacrifice, the first in the front, 
the gracious one. 

6. When they produce him by rubbing with their 
arms, he shines forth flaming in the wood like a red 
race-horse. Like the bright one on the path of the 
Asvins 1 the unrestrained (Agni) spares the stones, 
burning the grass 2 . 

7. Agni, when born, shines forth resplendent, the 
racer, the priest, praised by the sages, the giver of 
rain, whom the gods placed in the sacrifices, to be 
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magnified, as the omniscient carrier of the sacrificial 
offerings. 

8. Sit down, O Hotri, in the space which is thine, 
as the knowing one. Place the sacrifice in the abode 
of good works (i.e. on the altar). Eagerly longing 
for the gods thou shalt worship the gods by 
offerings. Agni, bestow mighty vigour on the 
sacrificer. 

9. Produce a mighty 1 smoke, ye friends. With- 
out fail go forward towards strength. This Agni is 
the conqueror in battles, rich in valiant men, he by 
whom the gods have overpowered the Dasyus. 

10. This is thy birth-place in due time whence 
born thou shonest forth ; knowing it, O Agni, sit 
down on it, and make our prayers prosper. 

11. He is called Tantynapat as the Asura's germ. 
Narasawsa he becomes when he is born, MatarLrvan 
when he has been shaped in the mother \ And he 
has become the rush of the wind in his swift course 2 . 

12. Rubbed forth by skilful rubbing, established 
by skilful establishing, as a sage, O Agni, perform 
excellent sacrifices. Sacrifice to the gods for him 
who is devoted to the gods 1 . 

13. The mortals have generated the immortal 
one, the . . ,\ advancing one with strong jaws. The 
ten unwedded sisters 2 united take care of the man 
(Agni) when he has been born. 

14. He the god of the seven Hotrz's shone forth 
from of old, when he flamed up in his mother's lap, 
at her udder. Day by day the joyous one never 
closes his eyes, when he has been born from the 
Asura's (i.e. of the Heaven's ?) belly 1 . 

15. The onsets of (Agni) when he attacks his 
enemies, are like those of the Maruts. (He is) the 
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first-born (son) of the sacred spell. They know every 
(fire) 1 . The Kimkas have raised their brilliant 
spell ; they have kindled Agni, every one in his 
house. 

16. After we had chosen thee here to-day, O wise 
Hotrt, while this sacrifice was going on, thou hast 
firmly sacrificed and firmly laboured. Come to this 
Soma, expert and knowing ! 



NOTES. 

The same i?*shi. The prevalent metre is TrishAibh. — 
Verses 1, 4, 10, ia are Anush/ubh; verses 6, 11, 14, 15, 
Cagati. 

The Stikta, which belongs to the later additions (see the 
note on hymn 28), consists of a number of verses and small 
groups of verses referring to the production of fire by the 
attrition of the two fire-sticks. The order in which the 
verses stand does not always agree with the natural order 
of the ritual acts. — Verse 3 = SV. I, 79. Verse 3 = 
VS. XXXIV, 14. Verse 4 = VS. XXXIV, 15 ; TS. Ill, 5, 
11,1; MS. I, 6, a. 7 ; IV, 10, 4 ; 1 1, 1. Verse 8 = VS. XI, 
35 ; TS. Ill, 5, 11, 3 ; IV, 1, 3, 3 ; MS. II, 7, 3 ; IV, 10, 4. 
Verse 10 = VS. Ill, 14 ; XII, 5a ; XV, ,56 ; TS. I, 5, 5, 3 5 
IV, 2, 4, 3 5 7. 13. 5; TB. I, a, 1, 16 ; II, 5, 8, 8; MS. I, 
5, 1 ; 6, 1 ; AV. Ill, 30, 1. Verse 13 = TB. I, a, 1, 19. 
Verse 16 = VS. VIII, 20 ; TS. I, 4, 44, 2 ; MS. I, 3, 38 ; 
AV. VII, 97, 1. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. The verses 1-3 a, b have been translated by Muir, 
Original Sanskrit Texts, V, p. 309. 

Note 2. On the adhimanthanarakala, the piece of wood 
on which the lower fire-stick is laid, see -S'atapatha Brah- 
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mana III, 4, 1, 20. so'dhimanthanam jakalam adatte agner 
^anitram asity atra hy agnir^ayate. Schwab, Das Altin- 
dische Thieropfer, p. 78 seq. 

Mote 8. Pra^anana seems to be used in the concrete 
sense as the male organ. As such, the poet may have 
considered the so-called pramantha in the generation of 
Agni, which is described as having the shape of the male 
organ (Schwab, loc. cit, 78 ; see also Roth, Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenl. Gesellschaft, XLIII, 591). It does not 
seem very probable that the darbhapi«g-ula of which Saya«a 
thinks should be meant. 

Not© 4. Sayawa explains this as meaning the Ara«i (fire- 
stick), i. e. the lower Arawi, the receptacle of the upper fire- 
stick. In the Taittiriya Brahmawa I, 2, 1, 13 the two 
Arawis are addressed as mahi virpatni. 

Verse 2. 
Note 1. The text has idyaA. 

Verse 3. 

Mote 1. The upper fire-stick or, more accurately, the 
pramantha. 

Mote 2. Comp. above, II, 10, 3. The lower Aram is 
alluded to, which is considered as a wife and more particu- 
larly as the nymph Urvayi (Katyayana V, 1, 30, &c). 

Mote 8. Prof. Pischel (Vedische Studien, I, 301) takes 
the genitive llkykh as dependent on vayiine : * wurde der 
Sohn geboren am Orte ( Wege) der Opferspende.' To me 
it seems unnatural not to connect llkykh with putra^, which 
words are connected also by the Sandhi (the Sawhita text 
has f/ayas putr6, not i/ayaA putr6). 

Verse 8. 

Mote 1. For yaman ( cf. I, 37, 3 ; III, 2, 14 ; VI, 15, ,5. 
Should not the bright one on the path of the Ajvins be the 
sun ? Siyawa thinks of the chariot of the Ajvins, which 
also may be right. 

[46] X 
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Note 2. Are the stones and the grass identical with the 
stones and grass-blades occurring in the later ritual of the 
agnyadheya and agnimanthana (.Satapatha Br. II, i, i, 8 ; 
III, 4, i, 2i ; Katyayana IV, 8, i6, &c.)? 

Verse 0. 
Note 1. Literally, a manly, strong, or bull-like smoke. 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. This is a play upon words (Matarkva and ami- 
mita matari, ' he has been shaped in the mother'). 

Note 2. Von Bradke (Dyaus Asura, p. 51) : des Windes 
Heerde (?) wird er, wenn er dahingleitet. 

Verse 12. 

Note 1. This Pada is identical with I, 15, 12. It is 
a galita. 

Verse 13. 

Note 1. The meaning of asreman (comp. X, 8, 2. asrema - 
vatsaA [i.e. Agni] jfmlvan aravtt) is unknown. 
Note 2. The ten fingers. 

Verse 14. 
Note 1. Comp. von Bradke, loc. cit, 50. 

Verse 15. 

Note 1. Or prathama^m brahmawaA vtrve ft viduA : 'all 
(people) know him the first-born (son) of the sacred spell'? 
Comp. I, 34, 2. s6masya venam inu v^ e '* viduA. — Prof. 
Max Miiller writes : ' Prathama^aA is the wind, X, 168, 3. 
It might here refer to the Maruts, who are often said to 
sing prayers ; they know all about Brahman (prayer).' 
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MAJVZ>ALA IV, HYMN 1. 
ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 4, VARGA 12-15. 

i. Thee, O Agni, the gods concordantly have 
ever set to work as their divine steward ; with this 
intention x they have set thee to work. They have 
generated 2 thee, O worshipful one 2 , the immortal 
among the mortals, the wise, god-loving god ; they 
have generated every wise, god-loving (Agni) 3 . 

2. Do thou, [O Agni \] turn to brother Varu»a, 
towards the gods 2 with thy kindness 3 , to (Varu«a) 
who accepts the sacrifice, to the eldest (god) who 
accepts the sacrifice, the righteous Aditya who 
supports the (human) tribes, the king who supports 
the (human) tribes. 

3. O friend, turn to thy friend (Varu»a), as 
a wheel of a chariot 1 rapidly (follows) the swift 
(horse), for our sake, O wonderful one, rapidly. 
O Agni, find mercy (for us) with Varu»a, with the 
all-brilliant Maruts. Bless (us), O flaming one, 
that we may propagate ourselves, that we may 
press onward ; bless us, O wonderful one ! 

4. Mayst thou, O Agni, who knowest Varu«a, 
deprecate for us the god's anger. Being the best 
sacrificer, the best carrier (of the gods), flaming, 
remove from us all hatred. 

5. As such, O Agni, be for us the lowest 1 (god) 
with thy help, our nearest (friend) while this dawn 
shines forth. Being liberal (towards us), cause, by 
sacrificing, Varu»a to go away from us. Love 
mercy ; readily hear our call. 

x 2 
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6. His, the fortunate god's, appearance is excellent, 
and most brilliant among mortals. Like the bright, 
heated butter of the cow (the appearance) of the 
god is lovely, like the bountifulness of a milch-cow. 

7. Three 1 are those highest, true, and lovely 
births of this god Agni. Being enveloped in the 
infinite 2 he has come hither, the bright, brilliant, 
shining Aryan. 

8. He, the messenger, longs for all seats, the 
Hotri with the golden chariot, with the lovely 
tongue, with the red horses, of marvellous appear- 
ance, brilliant, always lovely like an assembly 
abundant in food. 

9. He, the kinsman of sacrifice, has enlightened 
men \ They lead him forward by a great rope 2 . 
He dwells in his (the mortal's) dwelling, accomplish- 
ing (his task). The god has obtained the com- 
panionship of the mortal. 

10. May this Agni, the knowing one, lead us to 
the god-given treasure which belongs to him 1 . 
That (treasure) which all the immortals have 
created by their thought, which Dyaus, the father, 
the begetter (has created) : that real (treasure) they 
have besprinkled 2 . 

11. He has been born in the dwellings as the 
first, at the bottom of the great (air) l , in the womb 
of this air 2 , footless, headless, hiding both his ends, 
drawing towards himself (his limbs ?), in the nest 
of the bull 3 . 

12. The host 1 came forth wonderfully at first, in 
the womb of 7??ta, in the nest of the bull 2 , lovely 
and young, of marvellous appearance, and brilliant s . 
Seven friends * were born for the bull. 

13. Here our human fathers have sat down 1 , 
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aspiring after Rita. 2 . Invoking the dawns 3 , they 
have driven out the milch-cows which dwelt in the 
rock-stable, in the prison. 

14. Having rent the rock they cleaned themselves. 
Others around told forth that (deed) of theirs. 
Taking . . ; as an instrument (?) \ they sang triumph- 
antly 2 . They found the light; they chanted their 
prayers. 

1 5. Longing for the cows in their mind, those ' 
men, the U-ri^is 1 , have opened with godly words 
the fast-holding, closed rock, which enclosed and 
encompassed the cows, the firm stable full of cows. 

16. They have devised the first name of the 
milch-cow ; they have found the three times seven 
highest (names or essences) of the mother l . The 
hosts 2 , understanding this, acclaimed. The red 
one 8 became visible through the brilliant (milk ?) 4 
of the cow. 

1 7. The confused 1 darkness disappeared ; the 
sky appeared in splendour; the shine of the 
goddess Dawn rose up. The Sun ascended to 
the wide plains, beholding right and wrong deeds 
among the mortals. 

18. Then, afterwards, being awoke they looked 
around; then they took that treasure given by 
Heaven, all the gods in all the houses. O Mitra, 
may true (fulfilment) belong to (our) prayer, 
O Varu«a ! 

19. I will address flaming Agni, the Hotri, the 
supporter of everything 1 , the best sacrificer. He 
has perforated, as it were, the pure udder of the 
cows, (and has made flow the milk) purified like the 
poured sap of the Soma shoots. 

20. He, the Aditi (i. e. the freedom) of all the 
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worshipful gods, the guest 1 of all men, Agni, choos- 
ing (for us) the protection of all gods — may he, 
Gatavedas. be merciful. 



NOTES. 

The Rtshi is Vamadeva, the metre TrishAibh, except in 
verses 1-3, the metres of which are Ashri, Ati^agati, and 
DhWti respectively.— Verses 4-5= VS. XXI, 3-4; TS. II, 
5,12,3; IV, a, 11, 3; TB. Ill, 7,1 j, 3; 13,6; tA.N, 4 ,4; 
IV, 20,3 ; MS. IV, 10,4 ; 14, 17. Verse 20=VS. XXXIII, 
16 ; TB. II, 7, 12, 5. — The hymn has been translated and 
commented upon by Bergaigne, Quarante Hymnes du 
Rig-v^da, p. 1 1 seq. 

This Sukta seems to be composed of two independent 
hymns. Grassmann believed that the first three verses are 
the fragment of one hymn, and that verses 4-20 form 
a second hymn. His reason was that verses 1-3 are 
composed in metres similar to Atyash/i, while the rest are 
composed in Trish/ubh. I think that he was on the right 
way, but his opinion should be slightly modified. In 
verses 1-5 Agni is invoked to appease the anger of Varuwa ; 
while, on the other hand, no allusion to Varu«a occurs in 
verses 6-20. I believe, therefore, that the first hymn 
should be considered as consisting of verses 1-5 ; it is 
composed in the metres of the Atyash/i class (1-3) with 
two concluding TrishAibh verses (4, 5). The second hymn 
comprises the verses 6-20. The arrangers of the Sawhita, 
however, considered these two hymns as one, as is shown 
by the position which they have assigned to it, before the 
second Sukta, which has the same number of verses (20) 
as this first Sukta. Comp. my Prolegomena, p. 141. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. I. e. with the intention that he should act as the 
steward of the gods. As to /ti kratva, comp. I, 138, 3. iti 
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kratva bubhi^Tir^. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 530, 
paraphrases fti kratva : mit Entschluss ' so sei es.' 

Note 2. Saya#a, whom Ludwig follows, seems to be right 
in explaining ya^ata as a vocative (' ya^aniya '), and Janata 
as 3rd plural (' a^anayan '). Bergaigne takes both forms 
as 2nd plural imperative : ' honorez l'immortel chez les 
mortels ; engendrez le Dieu qui honore les Dieux.' 

Note 8. I cannot believe that Bergaigne is right in trans- 
lating v/jvam a'devam, 'celui qui honore tous les Dieux.' 
His theory is that 'vfovam depend . . . de a", qui logique- 
ment gouverne le terme deva a l'accusatif.' 

Verse 2. 

Note L The metre shows, as Benfey (Vedica und Ver- 
wandtes, p. 19, note 1) has pointed out, that this vocative 
agne is a spurious addition. 

Note 2. Should we not read devam ? ' Turn to brother 
Varuwa with thy kindness, towards the god who accepts 
the sacrifice.' 

Note 3. Or ' for the sake of his kindness,' ' for winning 
his favour (for the mortals) ' ? Sumatf may be dative ; see 
Lanman, p. 38a ; Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden 
Grammatik, II, p. 602. Comp. I, 186, 10. ikkhk sumnaya 
vavr/tiya devan, ' may I turn to the gods for the sake of 
their favour.' 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. I believe that rathyeva (Padapa/Aa rathya-iva) 
stands for rathyam-iva. Comp. Lanman, p. 331 ; Roth, 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
XLVIII, p. 681 seq. Prof. Max Miiller refers rathy4-iva 
to two horses ; he translates : ' O friend, bring hither thy 
friend, as two swift chariot-horses bring rapidly a swift 
wheel.' 

Verse 5. 
Note 1. I. e. the nearest to men. 
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Verse 7. 

Note L Literally ' thrice.' But I think that we should 
correct trf (' three '). The same blunder seems to occur in 
III, 56, 5. trf sadhastha sindhavaA triA (read trf) kavlnam, 
' Three are your abodes, O rivers ; three (are those) of the 
sages.' Comp. also III, 56, 8 ; I, 116, 4. 

Note 2. This seems to mean, in the infinite sky. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. Manusha^ seems to be ace. plur. ; comp. VII, 86, 
7. a^etayat akitak, 'he has enlightened the unenlightened 
ones.' Bergaigne takes manushaA as a genitive depending 
on ya^wabandhuA, ' nls du sacrifice de Manus.' 

Note 2. Bergaigne compares IX, 87, 1, where it is said 
that they lead Soma to the sacrificial grass like a horse by 
ropes (ikkhk barh/^ rajan£bhiA nayanti). Saya»a says, 
stutirupaya ra^gva, 'by a rope which has the shape of 
praises.' 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. Comp. below, verse 18. 

Note 2. I. e. anointed, adorned. ' Poured down.' M. M. 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. MahiA budhne* seems to mean, maha£ ra^asaA 
budhne* ; comp. r&gasaA budhnam, I, 52, 6 ; budhne* ra^asaA, 
II, 2, 3 ; mah&A r&gasaJt, I, 6, 10 ; ra^asaA mahaA, 1, 168, 6 ; 
man? ra^asi, IX, 68, 3. 

Note 2. With the second Pada, compare IV, 17, 14. 
tvdJi&h budhne* ra^asaA asya y6nau. 

Note 8. The bull seems to be Agni himself. Comp. 
verse 12. 

Verse 12. 

Note 1. The word jardha (or jardhaA ? see note 3), which 
in most passages is applied to the host of the Maruts (see 
vol. xxxii, p. 67 seq.), seems here to refer to the company 
of the Arigiras or seven Rish\s, alluded to in the fourth 
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P&da. The seven i?zshis, 'our fathers' (verse 13), have, 
with the aid of Agni, rent the mountain and delivered the 
cows or dawns (verses 13 seqq. ; IV, a, 15 seq.). Comp. 
H. O., Religion des Veda, p. 145 seq. 

Note 2. The bull again seems to be Agni. Comp. 
verse 1 1, note 3. 

Note 8. Do these epithets (comp. verse 8, Pada 3) refer 
to the jardha (host) ? Or are they applied to Agni, so that 
we would have to translate : ' Lovely was the young one 
(Agni), of marvellous appearance, and brilliant ' ? In this 
way Bergaigne interprets the passage. If this translation 
is right, sirdhaJt may be considered as neuter, and the first 
Pada could be translated: The first host came forth 
wonderfully. 

Note 4. Evidently the seven Rishis (see note 1). Ber- 
gaigne : Les sept prieres ? ou les sept rivieres ? 

Verse 13. 

Note 1. The seven .tfzshis sat down for chanting and 
sacrificing, by which they have opened the mountain-prison 
of the cows. 

Note 2. The mention of Rita, in this connection is both 
Vedic and Avestic. Comp. Darmesteter, Ormazd et 
Ahriman, p. 146 ; H. O., Religion des Veda, p. 144, note a. 

Note 8. The cows in this myth seem to be a mythical 
representation of the dawns. Comp. M. M., Science of 
Language, II, p. 584 ; H. O., Religion des Veda, pp. 147, 
149 seq. 

Verse 14. 

Note 1. Parvayantra (comp. j!6kayantra, IX, 73, 6) is 
quite doubtful. Does there exist a stem parva, meaning 
possibly, 'the herd of cattle'? And can we translate, 
' they who had their (battering- ?) machines directed on the 
cow-herds ' ? Or, ' holding the herds with their instruments 
(i. e. with the ropes used for drawing the cows out of the 
cavern)'? — Prof. Max Miiller suggests the translation, 'the 
cattle-drivers,' and writes, ' Does it stand for paru-yantra- 
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saJi ? Yantra seems the same as yoktra, or something like it, 
cf. X, 94, 7, 8. Pajuyantra would be they who hold the 
ropes of the cattle, who drive them away.' Bergaigne's 
translation, ' n'ayant rien (d'autre) pour conduire le Detail ' 
(paru-ayantra), and that of Roth (' die der Sperre ledigen 
Thiere [parvaA ayantrisaA] erhoben ein Freudengeschrei,' 
Zeitschr. der D. Morg. Gesellschaft, XL VIII, 678), do not 
carry conviction, nor does a conjecture like pajva" yantaraA 
('the leaders of the cattle together with the cattle itself 
shouted triumphantly'), seem to furnish a satisfying solu- 
tion of the difficulty. 

Note 2. See Geldner, Vedische Studien, I, 120. 

Verse 15. 

Note 1. On the Uji^s, compare Bergaigne's Religion 
Vedique, I, 57 seq. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. The mother seems again to be the cow, or more 
exactly the Dawn considered as the mother of the cows 
(mata" gavam, IV, 5a, a. 3 ; VII, 77, a), and as the mother 
of the A'z'shis (IV, a, 15). Comp. V, 45, a. & flrva't gavam 
matfi ^anatf gat. The seven names of the cow are men- 
tioned also in I, 164, 3, its three times seven names, in 
VII, 87, 4. 

Note 2. Bergaigne (Quarante Hymnes, p. 14) and Pischel 
(Ved. Studien, II, iai seq.) give to the word vra the 
meaning 'woman' (Bergaigne: 'femme,' particulierement 
' femme en rut,' ' femme amoureuse '). I prefer to follow 
the opinion of Bechtel, Nachrichten der Gottinger Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften, philolog.-historische Klasse, 
1894, p. 393 seq. The hosts seem to be the assembly of 
the Risbis. 

Note 8. The dawn. 

Note 4. Comp. IX, 81, 1 (H. O., Religion des Veda, 
p. 147, note 1). dadhnS yat im unnitaA yarasa gavam, ' When 
(the Somas) have been drawn, together with the brilliant 
curds of the cow.' The brilliant milk of the cow which the 
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.fo'shis have obtained, seems to be considered as a magical 
means for procuring to men the aspect of the brilliant light 
of the dawn. Comp. H. O., Religion des Veda, p. 450. 

Verse 17. 

Mote 1. On dudhitam, comp. Geldner, Ved. Studien, II, 
9, and see Rig-veda II, 17, 4; IV, 16, 4. 

Ver/ie 19. 
Mote 1. Comp. vol. xxxii, p. 330 (V, 54, 10, note 1). 

Verse 20. 

Mote 1. ' Guest ' is atithi/; ; the play on words (aditi/t and 
atithi/*) is untranslatable. 
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MAM9ALA IV, HYMN 2. 
ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 4, VARGA 16-19. 

i. He who has been established as the steward 
among the mortals, the immortal, righteous one, and 
among the gods, being a god himself, the Hotri, the 
best sacrificer shall mightily flame x ; Agni shall rise 
up 1 with the offerings of Manus. 

2. Here, O Agni, son of strength, thou goest for 
us to-day as a messenger, thou who art born, between 
the two races (of men and gods), having harnessed, 
O tall one, thy puissant, manly, brilliant (stallions) 1 . 

3. Harnessing the two mighty, red steeds that 
swim in ghee — (the' steeds) of Rita., I think, that 
are most swift with their mind*, the ruddy ones, 
thou goest (as a messenger) between you, the gods, 
and the tribes of men 2 . 

4. O Agni, with thy good horses, and thy good 
chariot, rich in bounties, bring hither from among 
them (the gods) 1 Aryaman, Varuwa, and Mitra, 
Indra and Vish»u, the Maruts and the A^vins, to 
him who offers good oblations. 

5. This sacrifice, O Agni, is rich in cows 1 , in 
sheep and horses, in manly friends; it is never to 
be despised ; it is rich in nourishment, O wonderful 
lord 2 , rich in offspring; it is long-lasting wealth, 
broad-based, with (brilliant) assemblies. 

6 1 . Be a self-strong protector, O Agni, of the man 
who in the sweat of his brow brings fuel to thee 2 , or 
heats his head desirous to worship thee. Deliver 
him from every harmful man. 
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7. The man who brings food to thee who art 
desirous of food, he who stirs up 1 the cheerful guest 
and rouses him, the godly man who kindles thee. in 
his dwelling : to him may belong lasting and generous 
wealth. 

8. The sacrificer who praises thee in the evening 
and in the morning and gratifies thee : that liberal 
man thou shouldst bring across all distress, like 
a well-impelled horse 1 , (dwelling) in his house. 

9. The man who worships thee, the immortal one, 
O Agni, and who honours thee, holding the sacri- 
ficial ladle — may he, the toiling (sacrificer), not be 
deprived of wealth ; may no distress that comes 
from a harmful (foe), surround him. 

10. That mortal whose well-ordered sacrifice thou, 
as the god, acceptest, O Agni, as a liberal giver, 
may his worship J be welcome, O youngest god, (the 
Hotrz's work performed) for a worshipper whose 
helpers we may be. 

1 1. May he, the knowing one, distinguish wisdom 
and folly of mortals \ like straight and crooked backs 
(of horses) 2 . And for the sake of wealth and noble 
offspring, O god, grant us Diti and keep off Aditi s . 

12. The undeceived sages instructed the sage 
(Agni), setting him down in the dwellings of Ayu 1 . 
Hence mayst thou behold, O Agni, with thy eyes 2 
these beings visible and secret (that move) on the 
Arya's ways 8 . 

13. Bring thou, O Agni, youngest (god), who art 
a good guide, a plentiful, brilliant treasure to the 
worshipper who presses Soma, who serves thee and 
toils, to help him, O brisk one, who fillest the dwell- 
ings of peoples. 

14 1 . And whatsoever we have done, O Agni, out 
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of devotion for thee, with our feet 2 , with our hands, 
with our bodies: (in those deeds of ours) the wise 
have held up the Rite, aspiring after it, like those 
who manage a chariot by means of the two pole- 
arms (?) 8 . 

15. And may we be born from the Dawn, the 
mother, as the seven priests 1 , as the first worshippers 
among men 2 . May we be the Angiras, the sons of 
Heaven. May we flaming break the rock which 
contains the prize of the contest 8 . 

16. And as our first, ancient fathers, O Agni, were 
aspiring after Rita} — they attained to pure devotion*, 
chanting their litanies. Cleaving the earth they 
disclosed the red (cows). 

1 7. The pious men, well performing the acts (of 
worship), resplendent, melting 1 the generations of 
the gods 2 like ore*, kindling Agni, strengthening 
Indra, went along 4 , besieging the stall of cows. 

18. He looked (on the gods) as on herds of cattle 1 
in a rich (pasture) 2 , when the generations of the 
gods (were) near him, O mighty one 8 . After (the 
generations) of the mortals the Urvarfs* have 
pined, for the growing strong of the Arya s , of the 
nearer Ayu 6 . 

19. We have done our work for thee; we have 
been good workers — the brilliant dawns have shone 
out Rita. 1 , — brightening 2 the perfect Agni who mani- 
foldly shines with fine splendour, (brightening) the 
god's beautiful eye. 

20. We have recited these hymns for thee, the 
sage, O Agni, worshipper (of the gods) ' ; accept 
them ! Blaze up ; make us wealthier. Bestow great 
wealth on us, O bountiful one ! 
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NOTES. 

The JZishi is Vamadeva, the metre TrishAibh. — Verse 5= 
TS. I, 6, 6, 4; III, i, 11, 1 ; MS. I, 4, 3. Verse 6 = TA. 
VI, 2, 1. Verse n=TS. V, 5, 4, 4. Verse i6=VS. 
XIX, 69 ; TS. II, 6, 12, 4. Verses i6-i 9 =AV. XVIII, 3, 
a 1 -24. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. On this use of these infinitives, comp. Delbriick, 
Altindische Syntax, p. 41a. — ManushaA seems to be gen- 
itive; comp. II, 2, 6. havya' manusha^ ; II, 2, 8. h6trabhi>4 
. . . manushaA ; I, 76, 5. manushaA havfrbhiA. 

Verse 2. 
Note 1. Comp. below, IV, 6, 9. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. As to the horses of Rita, comp. above, III, 6, 6. 
In spite of the different accent there is no doubt that 
ghr/tasnuva, which occurs in that verse, is the same word 
as ghrj'tasnu, in our verse, a compound of ghr/'ta with 
a noun snu which seems to be different from sanu, and 
connected with the root sna (cf. ghrz'tasna - , IV, 6, 9 ; and 
see Bechtel, Hauptprobleme der Indogerm. Lautlehre, 
p. 211). Vrzdhasnu, on the other hand, seems to be no 
compound, but an adjective formed like vadhasnu, ni- 
shatsnu. It is evident, however, that the poet here 
employed the two words vrz'dhasnu and ghr/tasnu as 
parallel expressions. 

Note 2. Read martam (for martan ; gen. plur.). Comp. 
below, verse 11 ; VI, 47, 16. visaJt manushyan, where we 
ought to read manushyam. See Lanman, p. 353 ; Pischel, 
Vedische Studien, I, p. 44 ; Bartholomae, Studien zur Indo- 
germanischen Sprachgeschichte, I, p. 48. 
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Verse 4. 

Note 1. ' Could it be Mitrim esham, the rapid Mitra ? ' 
M.M. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. The meaning is, it is rich in reward consisting in 
cows, &c. 

Note 2. The text has asura. Cf. H. O., Religion des 
Veda, p. j 64. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. With the first Pada, comp. below, 12, 2. 

Note 2. On svdtavari, see Benfey, Vedica und Lin- 
guistica, p. 1 seqq. ; Lanman, p. 559 ; Joh. Schmidt, Kuhn's 
Zeitschrift, XXVI, p. 357 seq. ; H. O., Prolegomena, 
p. 471. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. Nufshat is not derived, as is the case for 
instance with £ jishamahi, VIII, 24, 1, from (ni-)jas (Grass- 
mann, Ludwig), but from ni-ja (Bohtlingk-Roth) ; comp. 
VII, 3, 5. ni.rf.rana/* atithim. We must read, consequently, 
nij/jat, formed like dadhat (3rd sg. subj. pres., or possibly 
nom. sing. part. pres.). 

Verse 8. 
Note 1. Bohtlingk-Roth conjecture harmyavan ' im 
Hause, im Stall gehalten.' It is true that beasts may be 
kept in the harmya ; comp. VII, 56, 16 ; X, 106, 5 ; 
Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 149. But I do not think 
that ' being kept in the harmya ' could be expressed by 
harmya-vat. Hemyavat seems to be derived from the 
root hi, and to have the same meaning as ajuheman ; such 
a word very well fits into a phrase referring to a swift 
horse. Hemyavat stands to heman in the same relation 
as omya'vat to oman. All this was pointed out first by 
Ludwig (vol. iv, p. 22). 

Verse 10. 
Note 1. Literally the HotWs work (performed for such 
a Ya^amana). 
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Verse 11. 

Note 1. I read mdrtam (gen. plur.) ; comp. above, verse 
3, note 2. It is possible, however, to leave the text un- 
changed ; in this case the translation would be : ' May he, 
the knowing one, distinguish wisdom and folly, the (wise 
and foolish) mortals like straight and crooked backs (of 
horses).' 

Note 2. Comp. vitapr/sh/Aa, ' straight-backed,' a frequent 
epithet of horses. 

Note 8. For Prof. Max M tiller's interpretation of this 
passage, comp. vol. xxxii, p. 256. See also Bergaigne, Rel. 
V^dique, 111,97 ; Pischel, Vedische Studien,I, 297 seq. It 
is very strange that the poet should ask the god to keep off 
Aditi (comp. I, 152, 6. aditim urushyet) who must here be 
considered, consequently, as a malevolent deity. I think that 
this conception of Aditi is derived from the idea of this 
goddess as punishing sin ; it is the same goddess who may 
free the sinner from the bonds of sin and who may fetter 
and destroy him. Keeping off Aditi seems to mean, con- 
sequently, removing from the mortal the danger of being 
bound by the fetters of sin ; the idea is the same as above 
in IV, 1, 5, where Agni is invoked to make Varuwa, the son 
of Aditi, go away (comp. H. O., Religion des Veda, p. 336, 
note 1). In that case granting Diti would mean granting 
freedom from those same fetters. (On Diti, who very 
appropriately has been called a mere reflex of Aditi, see 
M. M., loc. cit. ; Bergaigne, III, 97 seq.) 

Verse 12. 

Note 1. On Ayu, the mythical ancestor of the human 
race, see Bergaigne, Religion V^dique, I, p. 59 seq. 

Note 2. On padfohfA, comp. Pischel, Ved. Studien, I, 228 
seq. ; Bartholomae, Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XV, 3 seq. ; 
Bloomfield, Contributions to the Interpretation of the Veda, 
Second Series, p. 32 seq. (American Journal of Philology, 
XI, 3,50 seq.). I believe that in our verse pa</bhfA should 
be derived from a noun pis, and translated, ' with thy eyes,' 
[46] Y 
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while in verse 14 we ought to read padbhfA, and to 
translate, ' with the feet.' 

Note 3. Pischel (Ved. Studien, I, 229, note 1) believes 
that aryaA is nom. sing., referring to Agni. But compare 
VI, 51, 2. rigix marteshu vriginS. ka. pAiyan abhf kashle 
stira/i aryi/t evan. This verse makes it very probable 
that aryaA is a genitive dependent on eVai//, eVan (' behold- 
ing right and wrong deeds among the mortals, the Sun 
looks upon the Arya's ways '). On the stem arf, ' the Arya,' 
see Pischel, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, XL, p. 1 25. 

Verse 14. 

Note 1. This verse has been commented upon by Pischel, 
Ved. Studien, I, 229 seq. 

Note 2. On padbhi/i or rather padbhi/i, comp. verse 12, 
note 2. 

Note 3. In translating bhur(f I have followed, though 
not without doubt, the theory of Pischel, Ved. Studien, 
I, 239 seq.— Pischel seems to be right in making ritim 
depend both on yemuA (comp. IV, 23, 10) and on ajusha«£A 
(comp. above, IV, 1, 13, and below, verse 16). 

Verse 15. 

Note 1. The seven ^/'shis or Angiras, the sons of Heaven 
and the Dawn (cf. above 1, 16). 

Note 2. nrfa (or rather nr/m) is genitive plural. See 
Lanman, p. 430 ; Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, p. 42. 

Note 3. Here we have again the seven /?*shis breaking 
the mountain in which the cows were imprisoned. 

Verse 16. 

Note 1. The apodosis is wanting. As verse 15 shows, 
the meaning is: As our fathers have done their mighty 
deeds, aspiring after Jiita., thus may we do the same. 

Note 2. SiiKt (Padap. stiki ft) possibly stands for stikim 
ft; cf. Roth, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, XLVIII, p. 680. Or may we correct sukl It... 
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dltihiti (instr. sing.), ' they went along in pure devotion ' ? 
Dltihiti seems to be what is called in III, 31, i ; IX, 102, 
1. 8, ritisya. ditihitiA. 

Verse 17. 

Note 1. See Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 252. 

Note 2. Evidently the pious men, not the gods, form the 
subject. I propose to read, therefore, devam (gen. plur.) 
^anima; cf. verse 18 devSnam yat ^anima. They kindle 
Agni ; they strengthen Indra : in short, they treat the 
divine people as the smith treats the metal. 

Note 3. I do not enter here upon the archaeological 
question as to the meaning of ayaA. Comp. on this much- 
discussed question especially Max Miiller, Biographies of 
Words, p. 252 seq. ; Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und 
Urgeschichte (2nd ed.), p. 271 seq. ; von Bradke, Methode 
der arischcn Alterthumswissenschaft, p. 93 seq. 

Note 4. Cf. X, 61, 13. parishadvana/* agman. 

Verse 18. 

Note 1. Yzswih is genitive sing. ; it depends on yutha". 
Cf. V, 31, 1 ; VI, 19, 3. 

Note 2. There is no reason for taking, as Lanman 
(p. 516) does, kshumati as ace. plur. neut, which would 
be kshumanti. See Joh. Schmidt, Pluralbildungen der In- 
dogermanischen Neutra, p. 237 ; Bartholomae, Kuhn's 
Zeitschrift, XXIX, p. 493. Bartholomae translates, ' bei 
einem wolhabenden.' 

Note 8. Is this vocative ugra right ? It would be easy to 
correct, with Ludwig, ugra" ('when the mighty generations 
of the gods were near him ') or ugra//, as suggested by 
Delbruck (Grassmann's Translation, vol. i, p. 573): 'the 
mighty one (Agni) looked on them,' &c. 

Note 4. I believe that Geldner (Ved. Studien, I, 260, 
note 1) is right in contending that Urvajt, wherever it 
occurs, is the name of an Apsaras and nothing else. The 
name of Ayu, occurring in the fourth Pada, confirms this ; 
for Ayu, as is well known, is the son of Purfiravas and of 
the nymph Urvari. Geldner translates, 'Selbst mit den 

Y 2 
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Sterblichen hatten die Urvarls Mitleid.' But I do not 
think that kr*p means 'having compassion.' In my 
opinion we should, with Ludwig, supply ^anima to mar- 
tanam, so that deva'nam ^anima in the second Pada 
corresponds with martanam (^anima) in the third. This 
^anima is an accusative which depends on akn'pran (' they 
pined after . . . ,' cf. IX, 85, 11. na"ke supar«am upapapti- 
va'rasam glraA ven&'nam akr/panta purv"A ; X, 74, 3. ye" 
krz'pawanta ratnam). Thus the meaning seems to be: 
When the cows had been conquered, and when Agni looked 
over the generations of the gods that were near him, the 
Urv&ris, i. e. the Apsarases such as Urv&rt, longed for the 
love of mortals such as Purflravas, and for the propagation 
of the human generations ; they gave birth to children such 
as Ayu. 

Note 5. Or ' of the indigent ' ? Or is aryaA nom. plur. 
fern, referring to the Urvaris ? Or nom. sing. masc. refer- 
ring to Agni ? 

Note 6. On Ayu, see note 4. But I cannot tell why he 
is called the nearer Ayu. Is this nearer Ayu opposed, as 
a nearer or later (upara) ancestor, to the pitdraA parisaA 
pratnasa/*, the Arigiras, mentioned in verse 16 ? The same 
nearer Ayu (upara which stands there in opposition to 
pdrvabhi//) is mentioned also in I, 104, 4, connected, as it 
seems, with some Apsarases. I do not pretend to be able 
to interpret that very difficult verse, but I am convinced 
that it has been misinterpreted both by Roth (Siebenzig 
Lieder, p. vii) and by Bergaigne (I, 60). 

Verse 19. 

Mote 1. I. e. the dawns have sent forth their shine, which 
is a visible manifestation of the eternal law of Rita.. 

Mote 2. The construction is : we have been good workers, 
brightening &c. The words, 'the brilliant dawns have 
shone out Rita,' are a parenthesis. 

Verse 20. 
Mote 1. The text is nearly identical with the first hemi- 
stich of I, 73, 10 (see above). 
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MANDALA IV, HYMN 3. 
ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 4, VARGA 20-22. 

i. Draw Rudra hither for your protection 1 , the 
king of sacrifice, the truly sacrificing Hotrt of the 
two worlds 2 , the golden-coloured Agni, before the 
unseen thunderbolt (strikes you). 

2. This is the home which we have prepared for > 
thee as a well-dressed, loving wife (prepares the 
marriage-bed) for her husband 1 . Directed hither- 
ward, dressed (in offerings and prayers ?) 2 sit down. 
These (sacrificial ladles or prayers ?) are turned 
towards thee, O most skilful one 3 ! 

3. To him who hears us, who is not proud, who 
beholds men, to the merciful, immortal god recite 
a prayer, O worshipper, a hymn — (to Agni) whom 
the presser (of Soma), the Madhu-presser, magnifies 
like the pressing-stone J . 

4. Thou who art well-intentioned, give heed to 
this our toiling 1 , to this Rita.*, O observer of ^'ta ! 
When will our hymns share in thy rejoicings ? When 
will our friendship dwell in thy house ? 

5. How wilt thou, O Agni, before Varima, and 
how wilt thou, and which sin of ours wilt thou 
blame before Dyaus ? How wilt thou speak to 
bountiful Mitra, to the Earth? What (wilt thou 
say) to Aryaman, to Bhaga ? 

6. What wilt thou say, O Agni, when thou hast 
grown strong on the Dhish«ya altars 1 ? What to 
strong Vita who goes forward in triumph 2 ? To 
the Nasatya s who goes round the earth 4 , to . . . 6 ? 
What, O Agni, to Rudra, the man-killer ? 
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7. How (wilt thou speak) to great Pushan who 
brings prosperity ? What (wilt thou say) to martial 
Rudra, the giver of offerings 1 ? What sin 2 wilt thou 
announce to wide-ruling Vish»u, what, O Agni, to 
the mighty weapon (of the gods) ? 

8. How wilt thou answer, when thou art asked, 
to the righteous 1 host of the Maruts ? How to the 
mighty Sun, to the quick Aditi 2 ? Accomplish 
thy work, O Catavedas, thou who knowest the 
Heaven ! 

9. I magnify x the Rita of the cow 2 ruled by Rita. 
and also by the raw one 3 , the honey-sweet, ripe 
(milk), O Agni. Though being black this (cow) 
swells of bright drink, of ... 4 milk. 

10. With Rita indeed, with the milk of the back \ 
the bull has been anointed, Agni the man. Without 
trembling he moved on bestowing his vigour. The 
speckled bull has poured out his bright udder 2 . 

11 1 . By the Rita the Angiras have broken the 
rock and cleft it asunder ; they have shouted 
together with the cows. Prosperously the men 
have surrounded 2 the Dawn. The Sun appeared 
when Agni (the fire) had been born s . 

1 2. By the Rita, the immortal, uninjured J god- 
desses, the Waters, O Agni, with their honey-sweet 
waves have sped forward 2 for ever to flow (along 
their course), like a racer incited by shouting when 
(the race-horses) are let loose. 

13. Go never on thy crooked way to the spirit 
(which avenges the guilt) of anybody 1 , of a vassal 
who has trespassed, or of a friend. Require not (of 
us) a sinful brother's debt 2 . May we not have to 
suffer under the spirit which avenges a friend's or 
a (hostile) deceiver's guilt 3 . 
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14. Protect us, O Agni, with all thy protection, 
thou who art protected, O martial one \ and art 
gladdened (by us). Sparkle forth, and destroy even 
strong evil ! Slay the Rakshas even though it has 
grown large. 

15. Be gracious, O Agni, through these our 
hymns. Touch, O hero, this wealth moved by our 
prayers. And accept, O Angiras, our sacred words. 
May the praise, beloved by the gods, resound to 
thee \ 

16. I, the priest, have rehearsed to thee the 
omniscient one, O Agni, worshipper (of the gods), 
all these songs, these inmost words, these recitations 
and words of wisdom, to thee the wise one, with 
prayers and hymns. 



NOTES. 

The same Rishi and metre.— Verse 1 = SV. I, 69 ; TS. 
I, 3, 14, 1 ; TB. II, 8, 6, 9 ; MS. IV, 11, 4- Verse 6 = 
MS. IV, 11,4. 

Verse 1. 

Hote L On the identification of Agni with Rudra, comp. 
Bergaigne, Rel. Wdique, III, 36 ; von Bradke, Dyaus Asura, 
p. 54 (Rig-veda I, 27, 10; III, 2, 55 VIII, 72, 3). 

Note 2. The second Pada of this verse is identical with 
VI, 16,46. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Cf. Hirzel, Gleichnisse und Metaphern im Rig- 
veda, p. 69. 

Mote 2. On parivitaA Saya«a remarks, yash/avyadevais 
te^obhir va parivitaA. In the commentary on I, 128, 1, on 
the other hand, he says, r/tvigbhiA paridhibhir va parito 
vesh/itaA. 
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Note 3. I take su-apaka as a compound of su and a-paka 
(comp. Vkg. Sawh. XX, 44 = Taitt. Br. II, 6, 8, 4 = Maitr. 
Sawh. Ill, 11, 1, where Tvash/r* is called apakaA). In 
Rig-veda VI, u, 4 we read : adidyutat so apaka/* vibhava ; 
in VI, 12,2. S. yasmin tve* sti apake ya^atra, &c. Should 
we not correct in both passages suapakaA, suapake ? 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. The pressing-stone (graVan) is frequently con- 
sidered as speaking, as praising the gods. Cf. Hillebrandt, 
Vedische Mythologie, I, p. 152 sq. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. The Padapa7^a has .fdmyai. I think it should 
be simy&A. 

Note 2. I. e. to this sacrifice, which is considered as one 
of the chief manifestations of Rita. See H. O., Religion 
des Veda, p. 197. 

. Verse 6. 

Note 1. At the Soma sacrifice fire burns on eight altars 
called Dhishwya ; see Weber, Indische Studien, X, pp. 366, 

375- 

Note 2. See vol. xxxii, p. 164. 

Note 8. This is the only passage in the Rig-veda in 
which nasatya occurs in the singular. 

Note 4. On parjginan, cf. above, I, 79, 3 note. 

Note 5. Kshe (cf. Lanman, pp. 440, 448, 534) is evidently 
corrupt. But neither Bollensen's conjecture, uksh«e, nor 
those of Ludwig (£akshe, yakshe), carry conviction. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. It is very strange to find Rudra here desig- 
nated as 'giver of offerings.' But it seems too bold 
to explain haviA-de as a dative of havi//-ad ('eater of 
offerings '). 

Note 2. I read with Grassmann repa/i (' sin ') for retaA 
(' sperm '). 
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Verse 8. 

Note 1. The text has rz'taya, used as an adjective (see 
Bergaigne, Rel. Vedique, III, 216). 

Note 2. Aditi is masculine and seems to be an epithet 
(' unrestrained, free ') of the Sun. Cf. vol. xxxii, p. 262 ; 
Bergaigne, III, 92. Probably at the same time the word 
is intended to allude to the goddess Aditi. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. The text has i/e, on which Ludwig says, ' so viel 
wie ni/e.' tie of course cannot be the same as ni/e, but 
should we not conjecture ni/e? Cf. above, IV, 1, 11. 
vr/'shabhasya ni/e, and IV, 1,12. ritisya y6na vr/shabhasya 
ni/e\ The translation would be, 'By Rita, the Rita, is 
restrained in the nest of the cow.' 

Note 2. The ' Rita of the cow,' if the reading is correct 
(see note 1), seems to be the milk. 

Note 8. The ' raw one ' is the cow as opposed to the ripe 
milk. 

Note 4. The meaning of ^amarya (&ira£ Xtyotxtvov) is 
unknown. Cf. Bergaigne, II, 398, note 1. Sayawa reads 
ga amaryewa. * I should prefer gk amartyena.' M. M. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. Does this mean, with the milk that comes from 
the ridge of heaven ? Cf. IV, 20, 4. sam andhasa mamada/* 
prishtftyena. 

Note 2. This Pada seems to be an imitation of VI, 66, i, 
where Prwni ('the speckled one') is the mother of the 
Maruts : sakr/t jukram duduhe prisniA HdhaA. See vol. 
xxxii, p. 368. 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. Here we have again the same myth of the 
Angiras and the cows, to which so many allusions are found 
in the preceding hymns. 

Note 2. The red cows of the myth are the dawns ; the 
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Ahgiras besiege the stronghold in which these cows are 
imprisoned. 

Note 3. On the kindling of the fire as a charm by which 
the sun is made to rise, see H. O., Religion des Veda, 
p. 109 seq. The Ahgiras kindle the fire for performing 
their sacrifice ; thereby they make the sun rise. 

Verse 12. 

Note 1. The same epithet is applied to the waters also 
in X, 104, 8. 

Note 2. The optative dadhanyu^ is very strange. Pro- 
bably we ought to read dadhanvuA. 

Verse 13. 

Note L The meaning seems to be that Agni is requested 
not to turn against the sacrificer a spirit which has to 
avenge the guilt committed by a third person. ' Why not 
read ya^wam ? Go not secretly to anybody's sacrifice, not 
of a hostile house, not of a friend. Do not require (of us) 
a sinful brother's debt. May we not feel the might of 
friend or foe.' M. M. 

Note 2. Geldner (Ved. Studien II, 157) translates and 
interprets : ' tilge nicht, O Agni, die Schuld eines falschen 
Bruders,' namlich die Schuld an die Manen, also dem Sinn 
nach ' mache ihn kinderlos.' This is quite unacceptable. 

Note 3. The text is evidently corrupt. I propose to 
read : ma* sakhyuA yaksham ma" rip6^ bhu^ - ema. Comp. V, 
70, 4. ma" kasya adbhutakratu yaksham bhu^ema tantfbhiA. 

Verse 14. 

Note 1. I cannot adopt Bergaigne's opinion on sumakha 
(Quarante Hymnes, p. 75). 

Verse 15. 
Note 1. Or, awake for thee. 
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MAiVZ>ALA IV, HYMN 4. 
ASHJAKA III, ADHYAYA 4, VARGA 23-25. 

i. Produce thy stream of flames like a broad 
onslaught. Go forth impetuous like a king with 
his elephant 1 ; . . . 2 after thy greedy onslaught, 
thou art an archer; shoot the sorcerers with thy 
hottest (arrows). 

2. Thy whirls fly quickly. Fiercely flaming touch 
(them). O Agni, (send forth) with the ladle * thy 
heat, thy winged (flames) ; send forth unfettered thy 
firebrands all around. 

3. Being the quickest, send forth thy spies against 
(all evildoers). Be an undeceivable guardian of this 
clan. He who attacks us with evil spells, far or 
near, may no such (foe) defy thy track. 

4. Rise up, O Agni ! Spread out against (all 
foes) ! Burn down the foes, O (god) with the sharp 
weapon ! When kindled, O Agni, burn down like 
dry brushwood, the man who exercises malice 
against us. 

5. Stand upright, strike (the foes) away from us ! 
Make manifest thy divine (powers), O Agni ! 
Unbend the strong (bows) of those who incite 
demons (against us) 1 . Crush all enemies, be they 
relations or strangers. 

6. He knows thy favour, O youngest one, who 
makes a way for a sacred speech like this. Mayst 
thou beam forth to his doors all auspicious days 
and the wealth and the splendour of the niggard. 

7. Let him, O Agni, be fortunate and blessed 
with good rain, who longs to gladden thee with 
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constant offerings and hymns through his life in his 
house. May such longing ever bring auspicious 
days to him. 

8. I praise thy favour ; it resounded here. May 
this song (which is like) a favourite wife, awaken for 
thee K Let us brighten thee, being rich in horses 
and chariots. Mayst thou maintain our knightly 
power day by day. 

9. May (the worshipper) here frequently of his 
own accord approach thee, O (god) who shinest in 
darkness 1 , resplendent day by day. Let us worship 
thee sporting and joyous, surpassing the splendour 
of (other) people. 

10. Whoever, rich in horses and rich in gold, 
approaches thee, O Agni, with his chariot full of 
wealth — thou art the protector and the friend of him 
who always delights in showing thee hospitality. 

11. Through my kinship (with thee) I break 
down the great (foes) by my words '. That (kin- 
ship) has come down to me from my father Gotama. 
Be thou attentive to this our word, O youngest, 
highly wise Hotri, as the friend of our house. 

1 2. May those guardians of thine, infallible Agni, 
sitting down together protect us, the never sleeping, 
onward-pressing, kind, unwearied ones, who keep off 
the wolf, who never tire. 

13 1 . Thy guardians, O Agni, who seeing have 
saved the blind son of Mamata from distress — He 
the possessor of all wealth has saved them who 
have done good deeds. The impostors, though 
trying to deceive, could not deceive. 

14. In thy companionship we dwell, protected by 
thee. Under thy guidance let us acquire gain. 
Accomplish both praises 1 , O (thou who art the) 
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truth ! Do so by thy present power, O fearless 
one! 

15. May we worship thee, O Agni, with this log 
of wood. Accept the hymn of praise which we 
recite. Burn down those who curse us, the 
sorcerers. Protect us, O (god) who art great like 
Mitra, from guile, from revilement, and from dis- 
grace. 

NOTES. 

The hymn is addressed to Agni Rakshohan. The same 
JZishi and metre. — Verses i-i5=TS. I, 2, 14, 1-6; MS. 
IV, 11, 5. Verses 1-5= VS. XIII, 9-13; MS. II, 7, 15. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. On fbhena, cf. Pischel-Geldner, Vedische Studien, 
I, p. xv. 

Mote 2. The meaning of druwanaA, which evidently should 
be pronounced druwanaA (H.O., Prolegomena, p. 478), is 
uncertain. This verb is stated to occur still in one other 
passage, Maitr. Sawh. II, 4, 2. tad ya eva>« vidvant suram 
pibati na hainaw druwati (dru«ati, two MSS.). But should 
we not read there hruwati ? [And possibly in our passage, 
as Prof. Max Muller observes, hru«ana/t ?] 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. On^uhva, see Pischel, Vedische Studien, II, 113. 
Wherever butter is poured out with the ladle, the flames 
arise. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. The third Pada is identical with X, 1 16, 5 b. 

Verse 8. 

Mote 1. Or ' resound to thee ' (sam ^areta). Cf. above, 
3, 15. Shall we read, in consideration of this parallel 
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passage, sdm devavata ^aratam iyim gi'A (' may this song 
beloved by the gods resound ' or ' awaken ') ? 

Verse 8. 
Note 1. On d6shavastaA, see above, I, i, 7, note 1. 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. I have taken mah&A as ace. plural. If it is.gen. 
singular, the translation will be : ' Through my kinship with 
the great (Agni) I break down (my foes) by my words.' 

Verse 13. 

Note 1. This verse is identical with I, 147, 3. See the 
notes there. The original place of this verse seems to be 
in the first MaWala, because it mentions Mamateya. 

Verse 14. 

Note 1. Probably the praise or song of the gods and of 
men. See vol. xxxii, p. 439. 
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MAiVZ?ALA IV, HYMN 5. 

ASHTAKA III, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 1-3. 

i. How may we unanimously offer mighty light l 
to bountiful Agni Vaisvfinara ? With his mighty 
perfect growth he supports the high bank 2 like a 
pillar. 

2. Do not reproach Him, the self-dependent one, 
who has given this bounty to me, the god to the 
mortal, the clever one to the simple, the wise im- 
mortal, the most manly, restless * Agni Vaisvanara. 

3. Agni, the sharp-pointed, the mighty bull with 
thousandfold sperm, has proclaimed to me the great, 
doubly-powerful * Saman, the prayer, having found, 
as it were, the hidden track of a cow s . 

4. May Agni, he who is rich in wealth, whose 
teeth are sharp, consume with his hottest flames 
those who violate the laws founded by Varuwa, the 
beloved, firm (laws) of attentive Mitra. 

5 '. They who roam about like brotherless girls 2 , 
of evil conduct like women who deceive their hus- 
bands, being wicked, sinful, and untrue — they have 
created for themselves this deep place 3 . 

6. On me, however small, but innocent, thou, 
O purifying Agni, hast fiercely placed this mighty, 
deep, vigorous prayer, like a heavy burden, this 
Prrsh/fe 1 , consisting of seven elements 2 . 

7. Let our prayer which purifies Him, through 
the power of mind (inherent in it), reach Him who 
is the common (property of all men) alike, the good 
(name ?) of Vrism on the skin of the herbs, on the 
summit of the . . .'. 
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8. What should be openly uttered by me of this 
speech ? They secretly speak of that which is 
hidden 1 . When they have uncovered, as it were, 
the water of the cows 2 , he guards the beloved 
summit of the . . . 3 , the footstep of the bird*. 

9. He has found in secret that great face of the 
great ones which the bright cow accompanied 1 , 
the ancient (face) shining in the abode of J&ta., the 
quickly running, quickly moving. 

10. And resplendent near his parents (Heaven 
and Earth), in their presence, he thought of the 
secret, good (name ?) of "Prism. The tongue of 
the manly, forward-bent flame (seized) that which 
was near at hand in the highest abode of the mother, 
the cow 1 . 

11. I speak, when being asked, JZita. (i.e. truth), 
out of reverence (for Agni, or for the gods), out of 
hope 1 placed in thee, O ^atavedas, as I am here 2 . 
Thou rulest over all this wealth whatever (dwells) 
in heaven and earth. 

1 2. Which of this wealth is ours, what treasure ? 
Mayst thou who knowest it declare to us (that 
treasure), O G&tavedas ! What is the highest (aim) 
of this our way, is hidden. We have not come 
scolding to an empty (P) 1 place. 

13 1 . What is the limit, what the objects? What 
pleasant (wealth) may we obtain as swift (horses 
gain) the prize ? When will the Dawns, the divine 
consorts of the immortal, expand over us with the 
sun's splendour ? 

14. And what do those insatiable ones here say, 
O Agni, with their sapless, feeble, weak speech that 
has to be listened to ? Let them unarmed fall into 
nothingness. 
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15. The face of this kindled, manly Vasu has 
shone gloriously in the house. Clothed in brilliancy, 
with his shape beautiful to behold, the bountiful has 
shone like a house 1 with its wealth. 



NOTES. 

The hymn is addressed to Vawvanara. The same ^ishi 
and metre. — No verse occurs in the other Sawhitas. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Cf. especially I, 45, 8 (above, p. 43). br*Mt 
bha'A bfbhrataA hzvifi. 

Note 2. Cf. vol. xxxii, p. 93 (I, 38, u, note 2). 

Verse 2. 
Note 1. See above, I, 36, 1, note 2. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. DvibarhaA is neuter. See Lanman, p. 560 ; Joh. 
Schmidt, Pluralbildungen der Indogermanischen Neutra, 
p. 133. 

Note 2. Agni has discovered the Saman which he pro- 
claims to the mortal, like the track of a lost cow. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. See H. O., Religion des Veda, p. 539. 

Note 2. Abhratdra// cannot be accusative plural fern., as 
Zimmer (Altindisches Leben, p. 419) seems to take it. 
The correct interpretation has been given by Pischel, 
Vedische Studien, I, p. 299. 

Note 8. I.e. hell. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. In the younger Vedic ritual certain Stotras are 
technically designated as prishtAa. or ' backs ' of the liturgies 
[46] z 
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(see, for instance, Weber, Indische Studien, X, 385). Does 
the word stand here in the same sense? Or should we 
correct pr&h/>4am ? 

Note 2. The seven tones of the scale ? 

Verse 7. 

If ote 1. This passage is obscure. The text runs thus : 
sasasya barman adhi £aru prhncA agre rup&A arupitam 
(arupitam SawhitapaAfca) ^abaru. As to the first words, 
see III, 5, 6. To k&ru possibly a noun like nama should 
be supplied (cf. below, verse 10). The last Pada (cf. 
above, III, 5, 5, note 1) is simply untranslateable. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Of the milk alluded to in the third Pada ?— On 
niwfk, cf. Lanman, p. 436 ; Joh. Schmidt, Pluralbildungen 
der Indogerm. Neutra, p. 397. 

Note 2. The water of the cows is the milk, cf. X, 12, 3. 
Roth (Zeitschr. der D. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, XLVIII, 
682) : als sie den Schatz der Kiihe entdeckt hatten (var 
iva=varam iva). 

Note 3. RupaA agram. 

Note 4. Comp. above, III, 5, 5 with note 1 ; III, 5, 6, 
note 2. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. The sun, the face of the great gods (cf. 1, 1 15, 1), 
accompanied by the dawn ? 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. Is the meaning of all this that Agni, shining on 
the altar between heaven and earth, desires, and consumes 
with his flames, the oblation of butter which has its home 
in the udder of the cow ? 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. On Irasa, see Lanman, p. 492 seq. ; Bartholomae 
Indogermanische Forschungen, 1, 182 seq. ; Bechtel, Haupt- 
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probleme der Indogerm. Lautlehre, p. 262. This noun is 
not to be derived from the root s&s, but from sams. 
Note 2. Compare I, 79, 2 (with note 3). 

Verse 12. 

Note 1. Comp. X, 108, 7, where the Pawis say to Sarama : 
rdku padam alakam S. ^agantha (' the place is empty (?) ; 
thou hast come in vain '). 

Verse 13. 

Note 1. This verse has been treated of by Pischel, Ved. 
Studien, I, 306. 

Verse 16. 

Note 1. On this comparison, see Hirzel, Gleichnisse und 
Metaphern im Rigveda, p. 102 seq. 
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MAA^ALA IV, HYMN 6. 
ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 4-5. 

i. Stand upright for us, O Agni, Hotrt of the 
sacrifice, the best performer of sacrifices among the 
gods. For thou art the master of every thought ; 
thou promotest the worshipper's prayer. 

2. The unerring Hotrt has sat down among the 
people, joy-giving Agni, the wise one at the sacri- 
fices \ Like Savitri he has sent his light upward. 
Like a builder he has reared his smoke up to 
the sky. 

3 1 . (The ladle) glowing, filled with gifts, with 
butter, is stretched forth. From left to right (does 
Agni move) choosing the divine people. Upright 
(stands) the (sacrificial) post like a new-born foal * ; 
well-placed, well-established it anoints the victims 8 . 

4. After the sacrificial grass has been spread 
and the fire kindled, the delighted Adhvaryu has 
stationed himself upright. Agni, the HotW, chosen 
from of old, goes round thrice, like a shepherd. 

5. As Hotrt, measuredly running, Agni, the joy- 
giving, sweet-tongued, the righteous, 'goes around 
by his own might. His flames run forward like 
race-horses ; all beings are afraid when he has shone 
forth. 

6. Beautiful, O fair-faced Agni, is thy aspect, who 
art terrible and manifold ; pleasant (it is). As they 
have not hindered thy light by darkness, no bespat- 
terers have left stains on thy body. 

7. He whose mother (P) 1 has not been hindered 
from giving birth, nor his father and mother when- 
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ever they were incited (?) 2 : this Agni, the purifier, 
well-established like Mitra s , has shone among the 
tribes of men, — 

8. Agni, whom the twice-five sisters 1 , dwelling to- 
gether, have engendered among the human tribes, who 
awakes at dawn, who is bright like an elephant's (?) 2 
tooth, whose mouth is beautiful, who is sharp like 
an axe. 

9 1 . Agni, those golden horses of thine swimming 
in ghee, the red ones which go straight forward, the 
fleet ones, the brilliant, manly, wonderful horses, 
puissant stallions, have called hither the divine 
people. 

10. Those victorious, never-tiring ', fierce flames 
of thine, O Agni, which move about, hasten 2 to 
their goal like hawks ; they roar mightily like the 
host of the Maruts. 

11 1 . (This) hymn has been produced for thee, 
O Agni, when thou wert kindled. May (the priest) 
recite the litany ; mayst thou distribute (treasures) 
to him who sacrifices. Men have set down Agni 
as the Hotrt, the Usifs, adoring (Him), the praise 
ofAyu 2 . 

NOTES. 
The same Hishi and metre. — Verse 6=TS. IV, 3, 13, 1. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. The text has vidatheshu. Cf. above, I, 31, 6 
note. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. With the first hemistich compare above, III, 19, 2. 
See also VI, 63, 4. 
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Note 2. On akra, see Geidner, Vedische Studien, I, 168. 

Note 3. The meaning seems to be that the sacrificial 
post, which has been anointed itself, imparts ointment to 
the victim tied to it. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. The meaning of s£tu is uncertain. Boehtlingk- 
Roth give ' receptaculum.' Joh. Schmidt (Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 
XXV, p. 29, cf. Hubschmann, Indogerm. Vocalsystem, 
p. 75) translates ' Mutterleib,' and connects the word with 
strf. If ' womb ' is right, it seems to be the womb from 
which Agni was born. 

Note 2. Does this ish/au belong to ish, ' to incite,' or to 
ish, ' to wish ' ? ' Whenever he (Agni) wishes.' M. M. 

Note 3. On the well-established Mitra, comp. H. O., 
Religion des Veda, p. 186, note 1. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. The ten sisters of course are the fingers. 

Note 2. In translating atharyaA na dantam I have fol- 
lowed the opinion of Pischel (Vedische Studien, I, 99) on 
the meaning of atharf, though his theory is very doubtful. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. With this description of Agni's horses, comp. 
above, IV, 2, 2. 3. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. On ayasaA, cf. above, III, 18, 2, note 1. 
Note 2. See Geidner, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXVII, 234. 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. The second hemistich of this verse is nearly 
identical with V, 3, 4. 
Note 2. Cf. narafamsa, vol. xxxii, p. 439. 
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HlhNDKLh IV, HYMN 7. 
ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 6-7. 

i. This (Agni) has been established here as the 
first by the establishers, the Hotrz, the best sacrificer 
who should be magnified at the sacrifices, whom 
Apnavana and the Bhrz'gus have made shine, 
brilliant in the woods, spreading to every house. 

2. Agni ! When will the splendour of thee, the 
god, appear in the right way ? For verily the 
mortals have seized thee who shouldst be magnified 
in the houses. 

3. Seeing the righteous, wise one, like the heaven 
with the stars, who produces joy at all sacrifices, 
from house to house — 

4. The quick messenger of Vivasvat who rules 
over all human tribes : Him the Ayus have brought 
hither to every house, the light, him who belongs to 
the Bhr/gus. 

5. Him the knowing one they have set down in 
the right way as the Hotrz, the gay one with his 
purifying flames, the best sacrificer with his seven 
(forms x ) — 

6. Him who is enveloped in many mothers, in 
the wood \ who does not rest thereon (?) 2 , who is 
brilliant, though hidden in secret, easily to be found, 
and striving for all that is desired. 

7. When the gods rejoiced in the ... of the 
herbs 1 , in that udder 2 , in the foundation of ./?/'ta 3 , 
the great Agni, to whom offerings are made with 
adoration, the righteous one, always approached 
eagerly for the sake of sacrifice. 
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8 1 . Thou, the knowing one, hast eagerly per- 
formed the messengership of the sacrifice, looking 
over both ends, over the two worlds. Thou goest 
as a messenger, chosen from of old, thou who 
knowest best the ascents to heaven. 

9. Thy path is black. Light is before thee, the 
red one. Thy flame is speedy. This is one of the 
wonders : when the virgin conceives (thee as her) 
child 1 , thou becomest a messenger, as soon as thou 
art born. 

10. As soon as he is born, his strength shows 
itself, when the wind blows upon his flame. He 
turns his sharp tongue among the dry brushwood. 
Even solid food he tears to pieces with his teeth. 

1 1. When he thirstily has grown strong by thirsty 
food l , restless Agni appoints a thirsty messenger. 
Consuming (the wood) he follows the ... 2 of the 
wind. He seems to drive forward a quick horse ; 
the racer speeds along. 



NOTES. 

The same .foshi. The metre is £agati in verse 1, 
AnushAibh in verses 3-6, TrishAibh in verses 7-1 1. — Verse 
i=VS. Ill, 15; XV, 26; XXXIII, 6; TS. I, 5, 5, ii 
MS. I, 5, 1. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. The seven flames or tongues of Agni ? The 
seven Hotrn ? The seven Ratnas ? 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Cf. IX, 107, 18. pari g6bhi// uttaraA sfdan vaneshu 
avyata. 
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Note 2. Possibly we might conjecture Imtam, ' who rests 
thereon.' 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. On sasasya, cf. above, III, 5, 6, note 2. Vfyuta 
seems to be a locative standing parallel with the locative 
fldhan. We have here sasasya vfyuta . . . r/tasya dha'man, 
quite as in V, 21, 4 the two accusatives ritasya y6nim and 
sasasya y6nim stand parallel. The meaning of vfyuta, 
however, seems to me quite uncertain. Is it an action- 
noun derived from vi-yu, ' to separate,' ' to keep off,' or from 
(vi-) va, ' to weave ' ? Professor Max Miiller proposes : ' at 
the removal of the grass or tinder in which the spark is 
kept.' 

Note 2. sasmin fidhan ; cf. below, 10, 8. 

Note 3. Cf. above, I, 147, 1. 

Verse 8. 
Note 1. With this verse, compare below, hymn 8, verse 4. 

Verse 8. 
Note 1. The wood, the child of which is Agni. 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. I take anna here. as an instrumental. — Compare 
with our passage VII, 3, 4. trz'shu yat anna samavrtkta 
^ambhaiA ; X, 79, 5. y&k asmai annam trt'shu adadhati ; 
X, 91, 7. tr/shu yat anna vevishat vitfsh/Aase ; X, 113, 8. 
agnf^ na ^ambhaiA tr/shu annam avayat. 

Note 2. me/fm ; cf. above, III, 26, 9. 
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MANDALA IV, HYMN 8. 
ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 8. 

i. I press on for you with my prayer to the 
all-possessing messenger, the immortal bearer of 
offerings, the best sacrificer. 

2. He, the great one, knows indeed the place 
of wealth \ the ascent to heaven ; may he, (there- 
fore,) conduct the gods hither. 

3. He, the god, knows how to direct the gods for 
the righteous (worshipper), in his house. He gives 
(us) wealth dear (to us). 

4. He is the Hotri; he who knows the office 
of a messenger, goes to and fro (between men and 
gods), knowing the ascent to heaven. 

5. May we be of those who have worshipped 
Agni with the gift of offerings, who cause him to 
thrive and kindle him. 

6. The men who have brought worship to Agni, 
are renowned as successful by wealth and by power- 
ful offspring. 

7. May much-desired wealth come to us day by 
day ; may gains arise ampng us. 

8. He (Agni), the priest of the tribes, (the priest) 
of men, pierces (all hostile powers) by his might as 
with a tossing 1 (bow). 
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NOTES. 

The same Risbi. The metre is Gayatrl. — Verse i=SV. 
I, ia; MS. II, 13,5. 

Verse 2. 
Note 1. Comp. Pischel, Ved. Studien, II, 118. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Kshipra* evidently is an instrumental. Cf. kshi 
pradhanvan, kshipreshu, kshiprewa dhanvana, II, 24, 8. 
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MAA>£>ALA IV, HYMN 9. 
ASHTAKA III, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 9. 

i. Agni, have mercy! Thou art great, who hast 
come to this pious man to sit down on the sacrificial 
grass. 

2. He who cannot be deceived, the zealous, the 
immortal has among men become the messenger 
of all. 

3. He, the joy-giving Hotri, is led around the 
sacred seat at the heaven-aspiring sacrifices. And 
he sits down as the Fotri also. 

4. Agni sits down also as (the sacrificer's) wife 1 
at the sacrifice, and as the master of the house in 
the house, and as the Brahman *. 

5. Thou zealously approachest as the Upavaktr*' 1 
of the people who perform the sacrificial service, and 
(thou approachest) the offerings of men. 

6. And thou zealously performest the messenger- 
ship for the man in whose sacrifice thou takest 
pleasure, in order to bear the mortal's offering (to 
the gods). 

7. Find pleasure 1 in our rites, in our sacrifice, 
O Angiras. Hear our call ! 

8. May thy unerring chariot, by which thou 
protectest the worshippers, encompass us from 
every side. 
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NOTES. 

The same JZishl and metre. — Verse 1 = SV. 1, 23. Verse 8 
= VS. Ill, 36 ; MS. I, 5, 4- 5- "• 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. ' Wir vermuten : utagna agnir adhvare ... die 
correctur diirfte evident sein.' Ludwig. The same con- 
jecture has been proposed already in 1868 by Prof. Max 
Miiller (Chips, 2nd ed., vol. iii, p. 157). In my opinion the 
traditional text is correct. 

Note 2. The Brahman very probably is not the Brahman 
of the later ritual, but the Brahma«a£Mawsin. See H. O., 
Religion des Veda, p. 396. 

Verse 5. 

Note L The Upavaktr* is identical with the Prajastrz or 
Maitravaru»a of the later ritual. H. O., Religion des Veda, 
p. 390. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. On £t>shi, cf. Bartholomae, Studien zur Indog. 
Sprachgeschichte, I, 21. 
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MAMPALA IV, HYMN 10. 
ASHJAKA III, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 10. 

I *. O Agni ! May we to-day successfully perform, 
with thy heedfulness 2 , this praise 8 which touches 
thy heart, which is like a horse, like auspicious 
power of the mind. 

2. For verily thou, O Agni, hast become the 
charioteer of auspicious power of the mind, of real 
ability, and of the mighty J&ta. 

3. Through these our hymns direct thyself hither- 
wards to us like the sun with its light 1 , O Agni, 
gracious with all thy faces. 

4. May we to-day worship thee, O Agni, praising 
thee with these songs. Thy roarings thunder like 
(the thunder) of Heaven. 

5. Thy sweetest aspect, O Agni, shines near us 
for glory's sake, now by day, now by night, like 
gold. 

6. Like purified ghrz'ta is thy stainless body ; (it 
is) brilliant gold : that (body) of thine has shone 1 , 
O self-dependent one, like gold. 

7. For even a malice which one has committed, 
thou verily drivest away entirely, O righteous Agni, 
from the sacrificing mortal \ 

8. May our friendship, O Agni, our brotherhood 
with you, the gods, be blessed. This is our navel 
(i. e. relation) in our seat, in this udder l . 
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NOTES. 

The same Rishl The metre is stated to be Padapaiikti 
(verses 4, 6, 7, Padapaiikti or Ushwih ; verse 5, Mahapada- 
pankti ; verse 8, Ush«ih) : see on this metre M. M., 
vol. xxxii, p. xcviii seq. ; H. O., Prolegomena, p. 98 ; 
Kiihnau, Die Trish/ubh-Cagati-Familie, p. 234 seq. — 
Verse i = SV. I, 434; MS. I, 10,3. Verses 1-3= SV. II, 
1127-1129 ; VS. XV, 44-46. Verses i-4=TS. IV, 4, 4, 7. 
Verse 1, 2, 4 = MS. II, 13, 8. Verse 3 = MS. IV, 10, 2. 
Verse 6=TS. II, 2, 12, 7; MS. IV, 12, 4. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. The Avasana in this verse ought to stand before 
hr*dispr«am, not after this word, as the traditional text 
places it. i?*dhyama, consequently, cannot be accented. 

Note 2. Dr. Neisser's opinion on 6ha is different 
(Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XVIII, 312). 

Note 8. I read st6mam, which is frequently found as the 
object of the verb r/dh, and which in several passages 
receives the epithet hridisprts. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. On the syntactical form of this comparison, see 
Bergaigne, Melanges Renier, p. 95. 

Verse 6. 
Note L Or rotate, ' shines ' ? 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. The Avasana ought to stand before martat. Cf. 
above, verse 1, note 1. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Cf. above, IV, 7, 7. The meaning seems to be : 
in this sacrificial place, where the cows give milk. 
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MAA^ALA IV, HYMN 11. 
ASHFAKA III, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 11. 

i. Thy auspicious face, O mighty Agni, shines in 
the neighbourhood of the sun l . Brilliant to see, it 
is seen even by night. Soft to behold is the food 
in thy (beautiful) body 2 . 

2. Agni, disclose (wise) thoughts for him who 
praises thee ; (disclose) the opening, when thou, 
O strong-born, hast been praised with trembling. 
Grant unto us, O very great one, such a rich prayer 
as thou with all the gods wilt hold dear, O brilliant 
one. 

3. From thee, O Agni, genius is born, from thee 
(wise) thoughts, from thee beneficent hymns. From 
thee comes wealth adorned with heroes 1 to the thus- 
minded mortal who worships thee. 

4. From thee the racer is born that wins booty, 
whose energy expands round-about \ the helpful, 
of true strength ; from thee delightful wealth sent 
by the gods ; from thee, O Agni, the swift and 
impetuous horse. 

5. Thee, O Agni, the pious mortals seek to win 
by their prayers as the first, thee the god with 
agreeable speech, O immortal, who drivest away 
malice, the household god, the lord of the house, 
the wise one. 

6. (Drive) far from us senselessness and anguish ; 
(drive) far all ill-will from him whom thou attendest 1 . 
Be gracious at evening, Agni, son of strength, to him 
whom thou, the god, attendest with welfare. 
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NOTES. 

The same Rishi. Metre, Trish/ubh. — Verse i=TS. IV, 
3. *3> »• 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Comp. above, IV, 10, 5. rotate upake. 

Note 2. Literally, ' in thy appearance ' (rup6). Thus the 
Soma is stated, IX, 16, 6, to purify itself rupe avyaye, 
literally, ' in the appearance of the sheep,' i. e. in the filter 
made of sheep's hair. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. See Lanman, p. 560 ; Pischel, Ved. Studien, II, 

in- 
verse 4. 

Note 1. On vfhayaA, see V. Henry, Les livres VIII et IX 
de l'Atharva-veda (1894), p. 40 (AV. VIII, 2, 7). 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Probably the correct Padapa/Aa reading would 
be, as Prof. Bartholomae (Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XV, 
190) has noticed, yam nipasi (cf. Pada d : yam . . . sa£ase). 
If yat is correct, the translation will be: '(drive) far all ill- 
will when thou protectest (us).' — Bartholomae proposes 
either to change asmat to asmat, or to interpret it as an 
equivalent of asmat. It is possible, though in my opinion 
not very probable, that the text should be changed. The 
ablative asmat very frequently depends on Slt6. 
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MAA^ALA IV, HYMN 12. 
ASHJAKA III, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 12. 

I. May the man who holds the sacrificial ladle 
and kindles thee, O Agni, who thrice prepares food 
for thee on this day, victoriously overcome (his foes) 
through his lustre, wise through the power of thy 
mind, O (Jatavedas. 

2 1 . He who toiling brings fuel to thee, doing 
service to thy, the great (god's) face, O Agni, 
kindling thee at evening and at dawn — he prospers, 
obtains wealth, and destroys his enemies. 

3. Agni is master of mighty royal power 1 ; 
Agni (is master) of gain, of the highest wealth. He, 
the youngest, self-dependent (god) in the right way 
distributes treasures to the mortal worshipper. 

4. Whatever sin, O youngest (god), we have 
committed against thee in thoughtlessness, men as 
we are \ make thou us sinless before Aditi ; release 
us from (every) guilt on all sides, O Agni ! 

5. Even from great guilt, O Agni, from the prison 
of gods and of mortals — let us, thy friends, never 
be harmed ; grant luck and weal to kith and kin. 

6 1 . As you formerly have released, O Vasus, the 
buffalo cow bound by the foot, O worshipful gods, 
thus take away from us this distress. May, O Agni, 
our life be further prolonged. 
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NOTES. 

The same Rishi and metre. — Verse 4=TS. IV, 7, 15, 6; 
MS. Ill, 16, 5. Verse 5 = MS. IV, 11, 1. Verse 6=TS. 
IV, 7, 15,7; MS. III,i6,5; IV, 11, 1. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. With the beginning of this verse, comp. above, 
IV, 2, 6. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Comp. Roth, Zeitschr. der D. Morg. Ges., 
XLVIII, 114. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Grassmann is right in giving to purushatra' the 
meaning 'unter den Menschen,' and in observing with 
reference to our passage: 'wo die Bedeutung "nach 
Menschenweise " (s. purushata) besser passt.' The same is 
the opinion of Bohtlingk-Roth. No doubt we should 
read purushata; cf. VII, 57, 4=X, 15, 6. yat vaJt agaA 
purushata karama ; IV, 54, 3. a£itti yat kakrimi . . . puru- 
shatvata. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. This verse is identical with Rig-veda X, 1 26, 8. 
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MAiVZ>ALA IV, HYMN 13. 
ASHJAKA III, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 13. 

i. Benevolent Agni has looked on the breaking 
of the shining dawns, on the bestowal of treasures. 
Come to the dwelling of the virtuous (mortal), ye 
A^vins. The god Surya rises with his light. 

2. The god Savitri has sent his light upward ', 
shaking his banner 2 like a warrior who fights for 
cows 8 . Varu»a and Mitra follow the law, when 
they make the Sun rise on heaven. 

3. Him whom (the gods) dwelling in firm peace, 
and never losing their object, have created for dis- 
persing the darkness — Him, the Sun, the all-observer, 
the seven young fallow mares carry forward. 

4. With (thy horses) most ready to run thou 
goest 1 forward, spreading out thy web (of light), 
removing (from the world) the black cloth (of dark- 
ness), O god. The rays of the Sun have shaken 2 
the darkness, and have sunk it into the waters like 
a hide. 

5. Unsupported, unattached, spread out down- 
wards-turned — how is it that he * does not fall down ? 
By what power of his does he move ? Who has 
seen (that) ? Erected as the pillar of Heaven he 
protects the firmament. 
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NOTES. 

The same Rishi and metre. — Verse 4=TB. II, 4, 5, 4. 

This hymn and the next evidently form a couple. They 
have the same number of verses, and are composed in the 
same metre. They are both addressed to Agni in his 
matutinal character, or rather to the Ajvins, who are in- 
voked to partake of the matutinal oblation (13, 1 ; 14, 1. 4). 
The first verse of 13 is quite similar to that of 14 ; the 
same may be said of the second verses of the two hymns ; 
the concluding verse of both is identical. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Cf. above, IV, 6, 2. 

Note 2. Cf. Zend drafsha, ' banner.' 

Note 8. Cf. IV, 40, 2. sdtv& bharishaA gavisha^. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. The Sun is addressed. 

Note 2. It is more natural to take davidhvataA as nom. 
plur. than as gen. sing. (Ludwig). 

Verse 5. 
Note 1. The Sun. 
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M AND ALA IV, HYMN 14. 
ASHTAKA III, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 14. 

1. Agni G&tavedas, the god, has looked on the 
dawns that shine with all their might 1 . Come hither, 
O Nasatyas 2 , wide-ruling (gods), on your chariot to 
this our sacrifice. 

2. The god Savitr? has sent his shine upward, 
producing light for the whole world. The Sun, 
shining with his rays, has filled Heaven and Earth 
and the air. 

3. The red one \ carrying hither (bliss) 2 , has 
come with her light, the great, brilliant one, shining 
with her rays. Ushas, the goddess, awakening (all 
beings) to welfare, goes along on her well-yoked 
chariot. 

4. May those chariots and horses, most ready to 
drive, drive you l hither at the break of dawn. For 
these Somas are for you l that you may drink the 
honey-drink 2 . Rejoice, O manly ones, at this sacri- 
fice. 

5. = IV, 13, 5. 

NOTES. 

The same Rishi and metre. — No verse of this hymn 
occurs in the other Samhitas. On the parallelism in which 
IV, 14 stands to IV, 13, see the introductory note on 
IV, 13. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. On mahobhiA, see vol. xxxii, p. 196 seq. (I, 165, 
5, note 3). Here the word refers to the powerful light of 
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the dawn, not of Agni, cf. VI, 64, 2. ushaA devi r6£amana 
mahobhiA. 

Note 2. On the mention of the Nasatyas (A^vins) in this 
connection, compare the introductory note on IV, 13. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. The Dawn as before. 

Note 2. That an object like ' bliss ' is to be supplied, is 
shown by such passages as I, 48, 9. ushaA . . . avahant! 
bhflri asmabhyam saubhagam; I, 92, 3. (the Dawns) isham 
vahantM sukrfte sudanave ; 1, 1 13, 15. (the Dawn) avahanti 
p6shya varya«i. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. The text has the dual of the pronoun. The 
Ajvins are addressed. 

Note 2. It is the peculiar character of the Ajvins that 
they drink madhu ; see Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, 
vol. i, p. 239 seq. H. O., Religion des Veda, p. 208, note 4 ; 
p. 367, note 2. 
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MAMPALA IV, HYMN 15. 
ASHTAKA III, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 15^16. 

1. Agni, the Hotrz, he who is a strong horse, is 
led around at our sacrifice, the god worshipful among 
the gods. 

2. Agni goes thrice 1 around the sacrifice, like a 
charioteer, conveying the enjoyment 2 to the gods. 

3. Agni, the lord of booty, the sage, has circum- 
ambulated the oblations, bestowing treasures on the 
worshipper. 

4. This (is the Agni) who is kindled in the front 
for Devavata's son, the Sringaya. 1 , the brilliant (god), 
the deceiver of foes. 

5. May the strong mortal be the master of this 
(god), of an Agni like this, with sharp teeth and 
bountiful. 

6 '. Him they clean day by day like a racer that 
wins (booty), like (Soma), the red young child of 
Heaven 2 . 

7. When Sahadeva's son, the prince, thought of 
me with two bay horses \ I rose up like one who is 
called. 

8. And immediately I accepted from Sahadeva's 
son, the prince, those adorable two bay horses which 
he offered me. 

9. May this prince Somaka, Sahadeva's son, live 
long, for your sake, O divine Asvins ! 

10. Give long life, O divine Asvins, to this son 
of Sahadeva, the prince ! 
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NOTES. 

The same Rishi. Metre, Gayatrt. — Verses i-3=TB. Ill, 
6, 4, I ; MS. IV, 13, 4. Verse 3 = SV. I, 30 ; VS. XI, 25 \ 
TS. IV, 1, a, 5; MS. I, 1,9. 

The first three verses are characterised by the constant 
allusions to Agni's being carried around, and, in connection 
therewith, by the frequent repetition of the preposition pari. 
Probably these verses formed an independent Tri£a-hymn, 
the position of which would be according to the laws of 
arrangement of the Samhita; this Tri£a seems, conse- 
quently, to belong to the original collection of hymns. The 
verses 4-10, on the other hand, or at least the verses 7-10, 
would seem to be a later addition ; the verses 4-6 can be 
considered as a Tri£a belonging to the original Samhita, 
though in this case it is difficult to explain why the verses 
7-10, which do not contain any reference to Agni, have 
been inserted here at the end of the series of Agni hymns. 
Another argument against the separation of the verses 4-6 
from the rest of the Sukta is the mention of the prince 
Sringaya. in verse 4 : verses 7-10 refer to a prince Somaka 
Sahadevya, and we know from the Aitareya Brahrna«a 
(VII, 34, cf. Satapatha Brahmana II, 4, 4, 4) that this 
prince also belonged to the Sr*«gaya tribe. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Cf. above, IV, 6, 4. 

Note 2. I. e. the offering which the gods enjoy. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. This SWagaya Daivavata is mentioned also in 

VI, 27, 7. 

Verse 6. 

Note L The first Pada of this verse is identical with the 
first Pada of VIII, 10a, ia. 
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Note 2. The red young child of Heaven seems to be the 
Soma. The Soma frequently is called arusha (' red '), and 
is said to be cleansed by men ; in IX, 33, 5 ; 38, 5, the 
expression divi/t slsuA ('the young child of Heaven') is 
used with regard to him. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. I. e. when he thought of presenting me with the 
two horses. 
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MANDALA V, HYMN 1. 
ASHJAKA III, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 12-13. 

i. Agni has been wakened by the fuel of men, in 
face of the Dawn who approaches like a milch-cow. 
His flames stream forward to the sky like quick 
(birds) that fly up to a branch. 

2. The Hotrt has been wakened that there may 
be sacrifice for the gods. Gracious Agni has stood 
upright in the morning. When he has been kindled, 
his brilliant stream of flames has been seen. The 
great god has been released from darkness. 

3. When he has wakened the string of the crowd 
(of worshippers) 1 , the bright Agni anoints himself 
with bright cows*. Then the Dakshiwi is yoked, 
striving for gain 3 . He who stands upright has, by 
the sacrificial ladles, sucked her who lies extended *. 

4. Towards Agni the minds of the pious turn 
together as (all) eyes (turn) to the sun. When both 
Dawns of different colour 1 give birth to him, the 
white racer is born at the beginning of days. 

5. For He, the noble one, has been born at the 
beginning of days, the red one has been laid down 
in the woods that have been laid down. Agni, the 
Hotrz, the best sacrificer, has sat down, bestowing 
his seven treasures on every house. 

6. Agni, the Hotri, the best sacrificer, sat down 
in the mother's lap, in the sweet-smelling place, the 
young sage growing up in many places, the 
righteous one, the supporter of tribes, and kindled 
in their midst. 
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7. They magnify with adorations that priest 
efficacious at sacrifices, Agni the Hotri, who has 
spread himself over heaven and earth according to 
^*ta ; they groom (Agni), the own racer (of men), 
with Ghr/ta. 

8. He who likes to be groomed, is groomed in 
his own (abode), the house-friend', praised by sages, 
our auspicious guest, the bull with a thousand horns 
who has the strength of such a one. O Agni ! By 
this power thou surpassest all other (beings). 

9. O Agni ! Thou overtakest all other (beings) in 
one moment (for the sake of him) to whom Thou 
hast become visible as the fairest one, thou who 
shouldst be magnified, the wonderful, brilliant one, 
the beloved guest of human clans. 

10. To thee, O youngest (god), the tribes bring 
tribute, O Agni, from near and far. Behold l the 
grace of the most glorious (god) ! Mighty, O Agni, 
is thy great and glorious shelter. 

1 1 . Mount to-day, O shining Agni, the shining 
car, in the neighbourhood of the worshipful (gods). 
Knowing the paths,' the wide air 1 , bring hither the 
gods that they may eat the oblation. 

12. We have pronounced an adoring speech to 
the holy sage, to the manly bull. GavishMira ador- 
ingly has sent his song of praise to Agni as the gold 
(i. e. the sun) far-reaching (is sent by the gods 
upward) to the sky. 



NOTES. 

The Rtshis are Budha Atreya (cf. verse 1, abodhi) and 
Gavish/Aira Atreya (cf. verse 12). The metre is TrishAibh. — 
Verse i = SV. I, 73 ; AV. XIII, 2, 46 ; VS. XV, 24 ; TS. 
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IV, 4, 4, i. Verses i-2=MS. II, 13, 7. Verses i~3 = SV. 
II, 1096-1098. Verse 5=TS. IV, 1, 3, 4. Verse 6= MS. 
IV, 11, 1 ; TB. I, 3, 14, 1. Verse 9=TB. II, 4, 7, 10. 
Verse io=MS. IV, 11, 4; TB. II, 4, 7, 9. Verse i2=MS. 
11,13,7; TB. IV, 4, 4, 2; VS. XV, 25. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. The meaning seems to be : when Agni has set 
into motion the string (representing the prayers, &c.) by 
which the worshippers tie and instigate him and the other 
powers of the sacrifice. Cf. IV, 1, 9. pra tarn (scil. agnfm) 
mahya" raranaya nayanti ; IX, 87, 1. ajvam na tva (scil. 
s6mam) va^/nam mar^ayantaA ikMa barhfA rnsa.nS.bhiA 
nayanti. See also I, 163, 4. 5. 

Note 2. I.e. with bright ghr/ta. 

Note 3. The Dakshi«a or sacrificial gift offered by the 
Ya^-amana to the ministrant priests, is represented here 
as a car which is yoked in the morning. Cf. Bergaigne, 
Rel.V^dique, I, 128; III, 283. 

Note 4. ' He who stands upright ' is Agni ; ' she who 
lies extended ' seems to be the cow, i. e. the ghr**ta which 
Agni sucks by means of the sacrificial ladles. — See also 
Pischel, Vedische Studien, II, 113, from whose interpreta- 
tion I differ. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. I.e. Night and Dawn. ' 

Verse 8. 

Note L I cannot adopt the conjectures of Bartholomae 
(Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XV, 197) on sv6 damunaA. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. The human worshipper seems to be addressed ; 
the ' most glorious one ' is very probably Agni. 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. Vidvan, which may be construed with the genitive 
or with the accusative, stands here with both cases. 
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MAA>X>ALA V, HYMN 2. 
ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 14-15. 

i." The young mother carries in secret the boy 
confined l ; she does not yield him to the father. 
People do not see before them his fading 2 face laid 
down with the Arati s . 

2. Who is that boy, O young woman, whom thou, 
the Peshi l , earnest ? It is the queen who has borne 
him. Through many autumns the fruit of the womb 
has increased. I saw him born when his mother 
gave birth to him. 

3. I saw him the gold-toothed, brilliant-coloured 
preparing his weapons far from his dwelling-place \ 
After I have offered to him the ambrosia cleared 
(from all impure mixture) 2 — what may the Indra- 
less, the hymnless do to me ? 

4. I saw him, the highly shining (Agni), walking 
far from his dwelling-place, like (a bull) together 
with the herd '. Those (women) have not held 
him, for he has been born. The young women 
become grey 2 . 

5. Who have separated my young bull from the 
cows that * had no cow-herd, not even a stranger ? 
May those who have held him, let him loose. May 
he, the knowing one, lead the cattle towards us. 

6. Him, the king of dwellings (?)', the dwelling- 
place of people, the Aratis have laid down 2 among 
men. May the spells of Atri loose him. May the 
reproachers become reproachable (themselves). 

7. Thou hast loosed the bound »SunaAyepa from 
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the thousand sacrificial posts ; for he toiled (wor- 
shipping thee). Thus, O Agni, loose from us the 
fetters, O knowing Hotrt, sitting down here. 

8 l . For thou hast gone away 2 from me, because 
thou wert angry ; (this) the protector of the laws 
of the gods 3 has told me. (But) Indra, the knowing 
one, has looked after thee. Instructed by him, 
O Agni, I have come hither. 

9. Agni shines with mighty light ; he makes all 
things visible by his greatness. H e conquers godless, 
wicked wiles. He sharpens his two horns in order 
to pierce the Rakshas. 

10. And may the roarings of Agni mount up to 
the sky, with sharp weapons in order to kill the 
Rakshas. In his rapture his flames break down 
(everything); the godless hindrances do not hold 
him back. 

1 1. This song of praise, O strong-born (Agni), 
I, the priest, have fashioned for thee, as a skilful 
workman (builds) a chariot 1 . If thou acceptest that 
(praise), O god Agni, may we conquer thereby waters 
together with the sun. 

1 2. May the bull x with mighty neck, grown 
strong, with no foe to resist him, get together 
the niggard's wealth. Thus the immortal (gods) 
have spoken to this Agni : may he grant protection 
to the man who has spread the Barhis ; may he 
grant protection to the man who brings offerings. 



NOTES. 

The Rishi of verses 1, 3-8, 10-12 is Kumara Atreya, or 
Vrisa. Cana ; or both are the .foshis of these verses. Of 
the verses a and 9 Vma alone is the Rishi. The metre is 
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Trish/ubh (verse 12, Sakvarl). — Verse 9 = AV. VIII, 3, 24. 
Verses 9, io=TS. I, 2, 14, 7. Verse n=TB. II, 4, 7, 4. 

A part of this hymn is very obscure. I do not think, 
as does Prof. Geldner (Festgruss an Roth, 192), that the 
story of the Sa/yayanakam (see Sayawa's commentary, and 
compare Pa»£avi#wa Brahmawa XIII 3, 12), of the Puro- 
hita Vrisa, who drives with the king on the royal chariot 
and kills a boy, throws any real light on the difficult points 
of the hymn. Nor does it seem to me that, as is the 
opinion of Prof. Hillebrandt (Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, XXXIII, 248 seq.), the first 
six verses, which Hillebrandt considers as an independent 
hymn, contain a description of how the fire which they 
try to produce by the attrition of the Arawis, does not 
appear. In my opinion the hymn — which is really one 
hymn as the tradition gives it — is a prayer of a person 
who suffers, who feels himself bound by the fetters of 
distress (verse 7) and persecuted by the power of Rakshas 
(verses 9, 10). Agni, formerly resplendent, has decayed 
and has forsaken him : may Agni be restored to his former 
might (verse 6), and may we ourselves be released from 
all distress (verse 7, &c). Possibly the hymn is connected 
with the rite of Punaradheya, where the sacrificial fire 
which has brought no luck to the sacrificer, is extinguished, 
and after an interval a new fire is established (H.O., 
Religion des Veda, p. 353). There may of course be other 
special points, beyond the reach of our conjectures, which, 
if known, would elucidate several of the obscure allusions 
so frequent in the first verses of the hymn. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. The boy very probably is Agni. — With the 
words samubdham guha bibharti, cf. 1, 158, 5. susamubdham 
ava-adhu/*. 

Note 2. Not without hesitation I translate minat as if 
it were the middle minanam. Possibly the word means : 
'which violates (the ordinances),' i.e. which does not shine 
and bring luck to men as it usually does. Na seems, as it 
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usually does (cf. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 543)> 
to belong to the whole clause, and not to minat. 

Note 3. Bohtlingk-Roth and Grassmann conjecture 
aratnau ; Hillebrandt, aratau ; Geldner (Festgruss an Roth, 
192), aratau. Geldner seems to be right (cf. verse 6), 
though it will scarcely be possible to determine what con- 
crete being was here thought of. Geldner says, ' Gemeint 
ist die PLra&ka, welche die Gluth des Feuers entfuhrt hat ; ' 
but, as has already been observed, I do not think that this 
traditional story on the meaning of our hymn is of any 
real value. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. The meaning of Peshi is unknown. The word 
seems anyhow to describe the wrong mother as low or 
contemptible. Agni is degraded by sojourning with her, 
while his proper nature is glorious, for he is the queen's 
son. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Agni has forsaken his proper dwelling. 

Note 2. On vipr/kvat, cf. Taitt. Sawhita III, 1, 6, 2. 
yuni^-mi tisra// vipr/£aA sftryasya te ; V&g: Sa/whita IX, 4. 
sampr/£au sthaA sam ma bhadrd«a prmktam ; vipr/£au 
sthaA vf ma papmana prmktam. Vi-prik seems to mean, 
consequently, ' to free something from an admixture,' and 
amr/tam vipr/kvat seems to be ambrosia in which dwells 
the power of getting free from bad admixtures. Thus in 
the passage quoted from the Taitt. Sawhita the Sun is 
referred to as thrice cleared from all impure elements. It 
is quite uncertain whether the expression used here refers 
or not to the myth of the churning of the ocean (Geldner, 
loc. cit.), and I do not think that we should translate 
amWtam vipr/kvat, as Geldner does, ' das was sich als 
Nektar ausscheidet.' 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. I read with Bohtlingk-Roth sumidyutham. 
Note 2. The young women seem to be hostile beings of 
[46] B b 
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the same kind as the young woman mentioned in verse 2. 
They try to seize Agni, but he has been born already; 
his fiery, unassailable nature has been formed. I do not 
pretend to know what it means that then those female 
foes become grey with age. ' I think they are the Dawns 
who hold Agni in the dark ; but when he escapes and 
is actually born, they, the Dawns, become grey.' M. M. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. The relative pronoun yesham seems to refer both 
to the bull (maryakam) and to the cows (g6bhiA). The 
bull probably is Agni who has been separated from the 
cows, i. e. the oblations, prayers, &c. (?) ' Possibly the bull 
Agni, the rising sun, has been separated from the cows, the 
clouds or dawns.' M. M. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Vasa'm ra^anam. I cannot follow the interpre- 
tation of Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, 210. 

Note 2. Or nf daduA, ' they have bound him'? Cf. ava 
sn'^antu in the third Pada, and nfditam in verse 7. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. The whole verse is nearly identical with X, 32, 6. 

Note 2. I consider afyeA (cf. Bartholomae, Arische 
Forschungen, II, 7a, 76; Studien zur Indogermanischen 
Sprachgeschichte, I, 21) as 2nd sing, pluperfect of the 
root i. 

Note 8. Varu«a ? 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. With the second Pada compare I, 130, 6 ; V, 

*9> 15- 

Verse 12. 

Note 1. The bull of course is Agni. 
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MAiV£>ALA V, HYMN 3. 
ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 16-17. 

i. Thou, Agni, art Varu»a, when born ; thou 
becomest Mitra when kindled. In thee, O son of 
strength, the Visvedevas (dwell). Thou art Indra 
for the mortal worshipper. 

2. Thou becomest Aryaman when thou bearest * 
the secret name of the maidens, O self-dependent 
one. They anoint (thee) with cows 2 like the well- 
established Mitra s , when thou makest husband and 
wife one-minded. 

3. For thy glory the Maruts have cleansed them- 
selves \ who are thy fair and brilliant offspring, 
O Rudra 2 ! The footprint of Vishwu which is put 
down in the highest place : therewith thou protectest 
the secret name of the cows. 

4. • By thy beauty, O god, the gods are beautiful 
to behold 1 . Assuming many (powers or goods) 
they attached themselves to immortality. Men have 
set down Agni as the Hotri, the Usigs, honouring 
(him), the praise of Ayu 2 . 

5. There is no (other) Hotrz before thee, a better 
sacrificed ; no one surpasses thee, O self-dependent 
one, by wisdom. And that house of which thou art 
the guest, he 2 , O god, will overcome the mortals by 
his sacrifice. 

6. May we overcome the mortals, O Agni, pro- 
tected by thee, striving for wealth, awaking (thee) 
with offerings ; may we (overcome mortals) in the 
contest, in the distribution l of days ; may we (over- 
come them) by wealth, O son of strength ! 

b b 2 
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7. If a man should turn upon us sin or guilt, 
bring ye the evil on him who pronounces evil spells 
(against us). Destroy, O knowing one, such a curse, 
O Agni, (of a man) who injures us by falsehood. 

8. Thee, O god, the ancient (mortals) have made 
their messenger at the break of this (dawn), and 
have sacrificed with their oblations, when thou goest 
along, O Agni, in the abode of wealth, a god kindled 
by the mortals and by the Vasus. 

9. Protect the father — drive away (evil) as the 
knowing one — (the father) who is considered 1 as 
thy son, O son of strength 2 . When, O sapient 
(Agni), wilt thou look upon us ? When wilt thou, 
who knowest Rita., requite (human deeds) ? 

10. The father 1 adoring gives many names to 
thee, O Vasu, if thou shouldst take pleasure therein. 
Will not Agni, delighting in his divine power, grant 
us his favour, he who has grown strong ? 

11. Thou indeed, O Agni, youngest one, bringest 
thy praiser across all dangers. Thieves have been 
seen and deceitful men; dishonest people have come 
with unknown designs. 

12. These our processions have been directed 
towards thee. Yes, to thee, the Vasu, this guilt has 
been confessed. Verily this Agni, grown strong, 
will never surrender us to the curse nor to him who 
does harm to us. 

NOTES. 

Thei?/shi isVasamita Atreya; the metre is Trish/ubh. — 
No verse of this hymn occurs in the other Sawhitas. 

Verse 2. 
Note 1. I think that we must read bfbharshi. 
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Note 2. I.e. with butter. 

Note 3. On Mitra as the god of alliances, and the 
anointing of Mitra — possibly of an object that represents 
Mitra — see H. O., Religion des Veda, p. 186, note 1. Cf. 
also Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, 92 seq. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. I.e. they have adorned themselves. Cf. VII, 
39, 3. urav antarikshe mar^ayanta xubhra^. 
Note 2. Rudra of course is here a name of Agni. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. SudHsaA, which I have translated as nom. plur., 
may also be understood as gen. sing. : ' by thy beauty, 
who art beautiful to behold, O god, the gods, assuming, &c.' 

Note 2. Cf. Narlramsa. — This hemistich is nearly 
identical with IV, 6, 11. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Comp. above, III, 17, 5. 
Note 2. The construction is rather free. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Vidatheshu ahnam : cf. above, I, 31, 6, note 2 
(p. 26 seq.). 

Verse 8. 

Note L See Neisser, Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XVIII, 

3 JO - 

Note 2. Bergaigne (Religion V^dique, II, 103) proposes 

to read yodhi without accent and to derive it, as Delbriick 

does, from yu (not from yudh) ; he translates the first 

hemistich : ' Protege-nous, ^carte le pere qui passe pour 

ton fils.' I think that he is right as to the verb yu, but 

that the accent of yddhi is correct ; the words y6dhi vidvan 

form a parenthesis. Agni is invoked to protect the father 

of the sacrificing tribe (comp. verse 10), or the father of 
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Agni himself, i.e. the sacrificer or the priest, who is him- 
self considered, at the same time, as the son of Agni (see 
Bergaigne, I, 37 seq. ; Geldner, Vedische Studien, I, 167). 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. ' The father ' may either be the father spoken 
of in verse 9 (see verse 9, note a). Or the word may refer 
to Agni : ' He who adores thee, gives many names to thee, 
if thou, the father, O Vasu, &c* 
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MAA^ALA V, HYMN 4. 
ASH7A.KA III, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 18-19. 

i. Thee, O Agni, the treasure-lord of treasures, 
I gladden at the sacrifices, O king! May we, 
striving for gain, conquer gain through thee; may 
we overcome the hostilities of mortals. 

2. Agni, the bearer of oblations, our ever-young 
father, is mighty, brilliant, beautiful to behold among 
us. Shine (on us) food with a good household 1 . 
Turn all glory towards us 2 . 

3. Establish Agni as the Hotri, the sage of the 
clans, the lord of human clans, the bright purifier, 
whose back is covered with ghee, the omniscient 
May he obtain the best goods (for us) among the 
gods. 

4. Enjoy thyself, O Agni, joined with \dk, uniting 
thyself with the rays of the sun. Enjoy our fuel, 
O (Jatavedas, and bring the gods hither that they 
may eat our offerings. 

5. Welcome, as our household-god and the guest 
in our dwelling, come to this our sacrifice as the 
knowing one. Dispelling, O Agni, all (hostile) 
attempts, bring to us the possessions of those who 
are at enmity with us. 

6. Drive away the Dasyu with thy weapon, 
creating strength for thy own body. When thou 
bringest the gods across (to us), O son of strength, 
then, O manliest Agni, protect us in (our striving 
for) gain. 

7. May we worship thee, O Agni, with hymns, 
with offerings, O purifier with glorious light. Stir for 
us wealth with all goods ; bestow on us all riches ! 
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8. Enjoy, O Agni, our sacrifice, our offering, 
O son of strength who dwellest in three abodes. 
May we be well-doers before the gods. Protect us 
with thy thrice-protecting shelter. 

9. Bring us across all difficulties and dangers, 
O G&tavedas, as with a boat across a river. Agni, 
being praised with adoration as (thou hast been 
praised) by Atri, be a protector of our bodies. 

10. When I, the mortal, call thee, the immortal, 
thinking of thee with humble mind \ bestow glory 
on us, O (S&tavedas ; may I attain immortality, 
O Agni, with my offspring. 

11. The well-doer to whom thou, O Agni G&ta- 
vedas, createst pleasant freedom, will happily attain 
wealth with horses and sons, with valiant men and 
cows. 

NOTES. 

The same Risbi and metre. — Verse i=TS. I, 4, 46, 2. 
Verse 2=TS. Ill, 4, 1 1, 1 ; MS. IV, is, 6 ; 14, 15. Verse 
5=AV VII, 73, 9 ; TB. II, 4, 1, 1 ; MS. IV, 11, 1. Verse 
9=TB. II, 4. 1. 5; TA. X, a, i; MS. IV, 10, 1. Verses 
10, n=TS. I, 4, 46, 1. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. According to the traditional text, su-garhapatya'A 
must be an epithet of ishaA. But the conjecture of 
Bohtlingk-Roth, su-garhapatydA, has great probability : 
' as the good protector of our household, shine food on us.' 
Cf. AV. XII, 2, 45=TB. I, 2, 1, 20. 

Note 2. The second hemistich is nearly identical with 
III, 54, 22. 

Verse 10. 

Note L See Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, 221. 
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MAJVDALA V, HYMN 5. 
ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 20-21. 

Apr! Hymn. 

i. Sacrifice sharp ghrita. to the well-kindled light, 
to Agni (7atavedas. 

2. May the unbeguiled Nara$a#*sa make this 
sacrifice ready; for he is a sage with honey in his 
hand. 

3 1 . Agni, magnified by us, bring hither to our 
help the bright, beloved Indra, with easy-going 
chariots. 

4. Soft like wool * spread thyself (O Barhis). The 
hymns have been sung to thee. Be to us for success, 
O beautiful (Barhis) ! 

5. O divine, easily passable doors, open your- 
selves for our protection. Fill the sacrifice (with 
bliss) further and further ! 

6. We approach (with prayers) Night and Morn- 
ing, whose face is beautiful, the increasers of vital 
strength, the two young mothers of fiita. 

7. On the wind's flight, magnified, ye two divine 
Hotrts of man, come hither to this our sacrifice. 

8 '. 1/4, Sarasvati, and Mahl, the three comfort- 
giving goddesses, they who do not fail, shall sit 
down on the sacrificial grass. 

9. Come hither as a friend, Tvashiri, and mighty 
in welfare, and also by thyself, protect us in every 
sacrifice. 

10. Where thou knowest, O tree (i. e. sacrificial 
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post), the secret names of the gods, to that place 
make the offerings go. 

ii. Svaha to Agni and Varu«a ! Svaha to Indra 
and the Maruts ! Svaha to the gods for our offering ! 



NOTES. 

The same Rishi. Metre, Gayatri. — Verse i=VS. Ill, %. 
Verse 9=TS. Ill, i, n, a. Verse io=TB. Ill, 7, a, 5. 

Verse 3. 
Mote 1. The first hemistich is identical with I, 142, 4. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. On fir/ta-mrada^, see Lanman, Noun-Inflection, 
p. 560. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. This verse is identical with I, 13, 9. 
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MAA^ALA V, HYMN 6. 
ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 22-23. 

1. I think of that Agni who is a Vasu, to whom 
the milch-cows go home, the swift horses (go) home, 
(our) own racers (go) home. Bring food to thy 
praisers ! 

2. He is Agni who is praised as the Vasu, he to 
whom the milch-cows come together, and the quickly 
running horses, and the well-born liberal patrons. 
Bring food to thy praisers ! 

3. For Agni, dwelling among all tribes, gives a 
racer to the clan. Agni (gives a racer) that is truly 
helpful for (winning) wealth 1 : he (the racer) being 
well cherished, will attain precious gain. Bring food 
to thy praisers ! 

4. May we kindle thee 1 , Agni, O god, the brilliant, 
never ageing, in order that yon highly miraculous 
fuel of thine 2 may shine in the sky. Bring food to 
thy praisers ! 

5. To thee \ O Agni, our oblation is offered with 
a Rik, O lord of bright splendour, highly brilliant, 
wonderful lord of the clan, carrier of oblations! 
Bring food to thy praisers ! 

6. Those Agnis make everything precious prosper 
in the Agnis ; they drive forward (precious wealth) ; 
they incite it ; they speed it hither in the due way l . 
Bring food to thy praisers ! 

7. Those flames of thine, O Agni, the racers, have 
boasted mightily — they who with the flight of their 
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hoofs have made tremble 1 the stables of the cows. 
Bring food to thy praisers ! 

8. Bring fresh food with fine dwellings, O Agni, 
to us, thy praisers ! May we be of those who have 
praised (thee), who have thee as their messenger, 
house by house. Bring food to thy praisers ! 

9. Thou warmest in thy mouth, O highly brilliant 
one, the two (sacrificial) ladles full of butter. And 
mayst thou fill us (with gifts) at our hymns, O lord 
of strength ! Bring food to thy praisers ! 

10. Thus 1 they have driven, they have led*, 
Agni in the due way by prayers and sacrifices. May 
he bestow on us plenty of valiant men, and that 
plenty of swift horses (wished for) 8 . Bring food to 
thy praisers ! 



NOTES. 

The same Rishi. The metre is Pahkti. — Verse 1 = SV. 
I, 425. Verses i-2=VS. XV, 41, 42; MS. II, 13, 7. 
Verses 1, 3, 2=SV. II, 1087-1089. Verse 3=TB. Ill, 11, 
6, 4. Verse 4=SV. I, 419 5 AV. XVIII, 4, 88; MS. II, 
13, 7. Verses 4, 5, 9=SV. II, 372-374; TS. IV, 4, 4, 6. 
Verse 9= VS. XV, 43 ; TS. II, 2, 12, 7- 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. At first sight the conjecture of Bohtlingk-Roth 
and Grassmann, rayfm, is very tempting, cf. IX, 12, 9. 
rayfm . . . su-abhuvam ; X, 1 22, 3. rayfwa . . . su-abhuva. 
I believe, nevertheless, that on closer examination the 
traditional text will prove correct. Sa pritaA evidently 
refers to the racer (vi^fn) cf. I, 66, 4=69, 5. va^f na prtta* 
(cf. also X, 101, 7. prtetta axvan) : then it follows that 
su-abhuvam also refers to the racer, and raye (cf. 1, 100, 16 ; 
III, 53, 16) will be quite right. 
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Verse 4. 

Note 1. Te stands for the accusative ; see Pischel, Zeit- 
schrift der Deutschen Morgenland. Gesellschaft, XXXV, 
715 ; Delbruck, Altindische Syntax, p. 205. 

Note 2. This refers to the sun. By kindling the sacred 
fire men make the sun rise. See H. O., Religion des Veda, 
p. no. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. The pronoun ' to thee ' stands twice, te in the 
first Pada (where it is repeated from the first Pada of 
verse 4, £ te agne), and tubhyam (or rather tiibhya) in the 
fourth Pada, unless we construe te haviA. 

Verse 6. 
Note 1. See Pischel, Vedische Studien, II, 127. 

Verse 7. 
Note 1. See Gaedicke, Der Accusativ, p. 57. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. On the nasalization of eva'ft, cf. H. O., Prolego- 
mena, p. 469 seq. * 

Note 2. Pischel (Vedische Studien, II, 127) explains 
agak as a^-ush, the contrary of sa^dsh. Bartholomae 
(Studien zur Indogermanischen Sprachgeschichte, II, 159, 
note 2 ; cf. Indogermanische Forschungen, III, 108, note 1) 
conjectures igur (=&gma.n) yamuA : 'sie haben ihn jetzt 
auf seiner Bahn festgehalten.' I believe, as Sayawa does, 
that this a^mryamuA contains two independent verbs, aguh 
and yamuA, which are quite correct forms of the roots zg 
and yam (see Delbruck, Altindisches Verbum, p. 65). As 
to ag, cf. VI, 2, 8. agyise dgne va^f nd; V, 30, 14. itydJt 
nd va^tf raghu^ a^yaminaA; as to yam II, 5, 1. jakdma 
v&ginaJi (i.e. agne^) yamam. But should not the accent 
be yamu/r ? 

Note 8. The fourth P4da is identical with VIII, 6, 24. 
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MAA7Z?ALA V, HYMN 7. 
ASH7AKA III, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 24-25. 

1. O friends, (bring) together your united food 
and praise to Agni, the strongest (god) of (human) 
dwellings, the offspring of Vigour, the mighty one — 

2. At whose onslaught 1 , wherever it be, men 
rejoice in the seat of men, whom the worthy ones 
kindle, whom (human) creatures produce. 

3. When we get together the food and the offer- 
ings of men, he has grasped, with the strength of 
his splendour, the rein of Ritai. 

4. He indeed produces light even by night to 
him who is afar, when he, the ever-young purifier, 
destroys the lords of the forest 

5. He at whose officiating (men) pour down the 
offering of their sweat on the paths — to Him who is 
noble by his own nature, the worlds have risen as 
to ridges (oT hills) — 

6. He whom the mortal has acquired, the much- 
desired (god), for the refreshment of every one, the 
sweetener of nourishment, the homestead for the 
Ayu — 

7. He indeed, the beast, mows off deserts and 
habitable land like a mower, the golden-bearded 
with brilliant teeth, the Ribhu of undecaying 
strength. 

8. The bright one for whom (the ghma) streams 
(quickly) like an axe \ as at (the sacrifice of) Atri. 
Him the well-bearing mother has born, as soon as * 
she had enjoyed love 3 . 

9. He who satisfies thee for refreshment, O Agni 
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who drinkest butter : mayst thou bestow splendour, 
renown, and (wise) mind on such mortals x . 

10. Thus I have seized upon the spirit of Adhri^f (?) 
as upon a head of cattle given by thee '. May then 
Atri, O Agni, overcome the Dasyus who do not 
give (to the Brahmans) ; may Isha overcome the 
men (who do not give). 



NOTES. 

The JZishi is Isha Atreya (cf. verse 10) ; the metre is 
Anush/ubh (verse 10, Pankti). — Verse i=VS. XV, 29; 
TS. II, 6, 11, 4 ; IV, 4, 4, 3 ; MS. IV, n, 1. Verses 2, 3 
=TS. II, 1, 11, 3 ; MS. IV, 13, 4. 

Verse 2. 
Note 1. Yasya sam-ritau: see I, 127, 3. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. With the expression svadhiti^-iva riyate (Lan- 
man, Noun-Inflection, p. 375), compare V, 48, 4. rltfm 
parar6A-iva. Of course we must ask: what is the thing 
that streams so brightly and quickly as an axe moves ? 
The thing in question is stated to stream (riyate) for Agni 
now as it did at Atri's sacrifice. The expression 'as at 
Atri's sacrifice ' seems to show that something like prayers 
or libations is alluded to. The verb riyate, on the other 
hand, seems to point either to rivers, or to streams of Soma 
or of Ghrita.. Thus, considering that Ghnta is mentioned 
much more frequently in connection with Agni than Soma, 
we are led to the conclusion that the poet speaks here of 
streams of Ghrita. Should we not for sikiA read suki, 
which would be here as in IV, 1, 6 ; VI, 10, 2 ; IX, 67, 12, 
an epithet of Ghr/ta ? ' He for whom the bright (Ghrita) 
streams quickly like an axe.' The origin of the reading 
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sukiA may easily be accounted for ; the word was thought 
to refer to Agni. — Another interpretation of this hemistich 
has been given by Benfey, Vedica und Linguistica, p. 177. 

Note 2. Krawa" : cf. I, 58, 3, note 1 (p. 47). 

Not© 3. ' Sobald sie den Liebesgenuss erlangt hatte.' 
Pischel, Ved. Studien, I, 71. 

Verse 9. 
Mote 1. The first hemistich speaks of the worshipper in 
the singular, the second in the plural. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. This hemistich is quite obscure. With manyiim 
S. dade, cf., for instance, X, 48, a. dasyubhyaA pari nr*'m«am 
£ dade. Adhr(^aA may be the genitive of a proper name, 
as I have translated it ; but this is quite doubtful. Was 
the hymn intended for a charm in which the sacrificer 
seized a head of cattle which represented the spirit of an 
enemy, and thus deprived that enemy of his courage? 
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MAA^ALA V, HYMN 8. 
ASHJAKA III, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 26. 

i. Thee, O Agni, the men who love Rita, have 
kindled, the ancient ones thee the ancient, for the 
sake of bliss, O (god) who art produced by strength ; 
the highly-brilliant, worshipful, in whom all refresh- 
ment dwells, the household god, the lord of the 
house, the chosen. 

2. Thee, O Agni, the clans have set down, the 
ancient guest, the flame-haired lord of the house, 
with mighty light, with many shapes, the winner of 
prizes, giving good shelter and good help, who is 
busy among the decayed (wood) '. 

3. Thee, O Agni, the human clans magnify, who 
knowest (the art of sacrificial) libations, who sepa- 
ratest (what was mixed) \ the highest bestower of 
treasures, who, (though) dwelling in secret, O blessed 
one, (yet) art visible to all, mightily roaring, an 
excellent sacrificer, shining with ghee. 

4. Thee, O Agni, the supporter, we, always have 
praised with our songs and have sat down near thee 
with adoration. Thus being kindled, O Angiras, be 
pleased with us, as a god through the mortal's bril- 
liant (offering) \ with thy glorious splendours. 

5. Thou, O Agni, manifold-shaped, bestowest 
vigour on every house in thy ancient way, O much- 
praised one! Thou rulest with might over much 
food. This impetuousness of thine, when thou 
rushest forward impetuously, is not to be defied. 

6. Thee, O Agni, when kindled, O youngest one, 
the gods have made their messenger and bearer of 

[46] c c 
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oblations. Thee who extendest over wide spaces, 
who dwellest in ghee, into whom offerings are poured, 
they have made their eye, impetuous, stirring 
thoughts. 

7. Thee, O Agni, on whom offerings of ghee are 
poured, (men) desirous of thy favour have kindled 
from of old with good fuel. Thus, grown strong, 
increased by the plants, thou spreadest thyself over 
the terrestrial spaces. 



NOTES. 

The same .fo'shi. Metre, £agati. — Verse 3=TS. Ill, 3, 
11, a. Verses 6, 7 = TB. I, a, 1, 12. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. The Padapi/^a gives ^arat-vfsham. I prefer 
this explanation to ^ara-dvfsham (' who hates decay '). 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Agni is, in the later ritual, worshipped as 
' separator ' (viviki), if the sacrificer's fires have become 
mixed with other fires. See TaittirJya Brahmawa III, 7, 
3, 5 ; .Satapatha Brahmawa XII, 4, 4, a (where this very 
verse is quoted), &c. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. For yajasi, Bohtlingk-Roth conjecture yaLrasa, 
which seems to me a conjectura nimis facilis. I think 
that the adjective yajasi is right, and that a noun, meaning 
'offering' or the like, should be supplied. Cf. above, IV, 
1, 16, note 4. 
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MAJV^ALA V, HYMN 9. 
ASHrAKA IV, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 1. 

i . Thee, O Agni, the god, mortals bringing offer- 
ings magnify. I deem thee the Gatavedas. Carry 
then the offerings (to the gods) in thy due way. 

2. Agni is the Hotrt of the dwelling where they 
offer gifts and spread the sacrificial grass, he with 
whom sacrifices, with whom glorious gains assemble. 

3. And he whom the kindling-stick has born, the 
young one, like a young (calf), the supporter of 
human clans, Agni the best sacrificer — 

4. And thou showest thyself hard to seize like 
a son of ... 1 , thou who art a burner of many woods, 
O Agni, like an animal (that consumes all grass) 
on a meadow 2 . 

5 1 . And he whose smoky 2 flames come together, 
when Trita in heaven blows upon him like a smelter, 
sharpens (him) as in smelting (him) s . . . 

6. May I through thy protection, O Agni, and 
through the praises of Mitra — may we 1 , like dis- 
pellers of malice, overcome the dangers of mortals. 

7. Bring this wealth to us, O powerful Agni, to 
(these our) men. May he * give us dwelling ; may 
he 1 give us prosperity ; may he * help us in winning 
booty. And help us to grow strong in fights ! 

NOTES. 

The i?/shi is Gaya Atreya (cf. V, 10, 3); the metre is 
Anush/ubh (verses 4 and 7, Pankti). — Verse 1 =TB. II, 4, 
i,4- 

C c 2 
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Verse 4. 

Note 1. PutraA na hvaryaVzam. The meaning of hvarya 
is conjectural. Cf. on hvara, to which it very probably is 
related, I, 141, 7, note 1 ; II, 3, 4, note 1. Does hvarya 
mean 'serpent,' or a kind of horse (VI, 2, 8. AtyaJt na 
hvaryaA slsuA) ? 

Mote 2. The last Pada is identical with VI, 2, 9. Con- 
sidering the occurrence of the word hvarya here and in 
VI, 3, 8 (see note 1) we cannot believe that this is merely 
a casual coincidence. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. On this verse, compare Neisser, Bezzenberger's 
Beitrage, XX, 40 ; Macdonell, Journal Roy. As. Soo, 1893, 
p. 446. 

Note 2. DhumfnaA may be gen. sing.: 'he whose, the 
smoky (god's), flames.' 

Note 8. Ludwig and Neisser (Bezz. Beitr., loc. cit.) 
regard dhmatarf (Padap. dhmatari) as a nom. sing, mascu- 
line. I think that Geldner (Vedische Studien, 1, 146, note 1) 
and Bartholomae (Indogermanische Forschungen, I, 496, 
note 3) are right in explaining it as a locative infinitive. 
Compare also Johansson, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXX, 415 ; 
Joh. Schmidt, Pluralbildungen der Indogermanischen 
Neutra, p. 247. Macdonell translates, 'as in a smelting 
furnace.' 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. The poet, who has begun his sentence in the first 
person singular (' may I '), goes on in the plural. 

Verse 7. 
Note 1. ' He,' i. e. Agni, or ' it,' i. e. the wealth ? 
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MAiVZPALA V, HYMN 10. 
ASH7AKA IV, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 2. 

i . Agni, bring us the mightiest splendour, O liberal 
one 1 ! With wealth and plenty cleave a path for us 
to booty. 

2. Thou, O wonderful Agni, (protect) us, through 
thy power of mind, through the bounteousness of 
thy strength. Upon thee mysterious power has 
entered. (Thou art) indeed * like worshipful Mitra. 

3. Thou, O Agni, increase for our sake the do- 
minion and the prosperity of those liberal givers, 
(of those) men who have accomplished liberalities 
(towards us) for our songs of praise. 

4. They who adorn prayers for thee, O bright 
Agni, the givers of horses 1 : those men are powerful 
in their power, whose glory awakes by itself (shin- 
ing) more mightily than even the sky 2 . 

5. Those shining flames of thine, Agni, go fiercely 
along, like lightnings (flashing) around the earth, 
like a thundering chariot bent on victory. 

6. Now then, Agni, (come) for our protection, and 
for the reward of the urgent (worshipper)! May 
our liberal patrons pass across 1 all regions 2 ! 

7. Thou, O Agni, Angiras, who hast been praised 
and who art being praised, bring us, O Hotri, wealth 
which overpowers (even) skilful men, to thy praisers, 
and thou shalt be praised by us. And help us to 
grow strong in fights l . 
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NOTES. 

The same Rishl. Metre, Anush/ubh (verses 4, 7, Pankti). 
— Verse i = SV. I, 81. The hymn seems to stand parallel 
with V, 9. 

Verso L 
Note L On adhrigo, compare above, III, 21, 4, note 1 
(p. a8 4 ). 

Verse 2. 
Note 1. Kr&tti : see 1, 58, 3, note 1 (p. 47) ; von Bradke, 
Dyaus Asura, p. 35 ; Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, 71. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Sumbhanti isvu-rkdhasaA ; see X, 21, 2. 

Note 2. On the ablative dependent on a positive, 
compare Speijer, Sanskrit Syntax, p. 78, and see also 
Delbruck, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik 
(Brugmann), III, 1, 216; Pischel, Gottinger Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, 1884, 509. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. On the use of this infinitive, see Delbruck, Alt- 
indische Syntax, p. 416. 
Note 2. The last Pada is identical with IV, 37, 7. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. The last words are identical with those of V, 9, 
16, 17. 
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MAA>Z>ALA V, HYMN 11. 
ASHTAKA IV, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 3. 

i. The guardian of people, the watchful one, 
Agni, the highly dexterous, has been born, for the 
sake of new welfare. With ghrtta. on his face, with 
his mighty, heaven-touching (light) he, the bright 
one, brilliantly shines for the Bharatas. 

2. Agni, the beacon of sacrifice, the first Purohita* 
men have kindled in the threefold abode 2 . (Driving) 
on the same chariot with Indra and with the gods, 
he, the highly wise Hotri, has sat down on the 
Barhis for sacrificing. 

3. Though not cleansed, thou art born bright from 
thy two mothers 1 . Thou hast arisen as the joy- 
giving sage belonging to Vivasvant 2 . They have 
strengthened thee by ghr/ta, O Agni, into whom 
oblations are poured. Smoke, reaching the sky, 
has become thy beacon. 

4. May Agni straightway come to our sacrifice. 
Men carry Agni here and there, house by house. 
Agni has become the messenger, the carrier of 
oblations. Choosing Agni they choose a thoughtful 

(god). 

5. For thee, O Agni, is this sweetest speech, for 
thee this prayer ; may this one do thy heart good ' ! 
The prayers fill thee with power and strengthen 
thee, like great rivers the Sindhu. 

6. Thee, O Agni, who wert hidden, dwelling here 
and there in every wood, the Angiras have dis- 
covered \ Thus thou art born, produced by attrition, 
a mighty force. Thee, O Angiras, they call the 
son of strength. 
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NOTES. 

The Rishi is Sutambhara Atreya, the metre Cagati. — 
Verses i, 6, a=SV. II, 257-259; TS. IV, 4. 4, 2-3. 
Verses 1, 6, 5=MS. II, 13, 7. Verses 1, 6 = VS. XV, 
27-28. Verse 3=TB. II, 4,3.3- 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. This Pada is identical with the first Pada of X, 
122, 4- 
Note 2. The three sacrificial fires are alluded to. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. The two kindling-sticks. 

Note 2. VivasvataA is genitive, not ablative, as Pischel, 
Vedische Studien, I, 241, believes. Agni opens his earthly 
career by doing service at the sacrifice of Vivasvant, i. e. 
originally, in my opinion, the first man. Comp. H. O., 
Religion des Veda, p. 122. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. On the curious spelling manisha - iyam in the 
Samhita text, instead of mantsheyam, see the Rig-veda 
Praturakhya 163 ; H. O., Prolegomena, p. 386. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. The ancestors of the priestly tribes, being the 
first priests themselves, discover Agni. 
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MAJVZ7ALA V, HYMN 12. 
ASH7AKA IV, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 4. 

i. To the mighty, sacrificial Agni, to the bull 
of Rita.*, the Asura, I bring this prayer and this 
song, which is turned towards him, to (him) the 
bull, as well-clarified ghrita (is poured) into his 
mouth at the sacrifice. 

2. O knower of Rita., know the Rita ! Bore for 
many streams of Rita. I (do) not (serve) a Yatu x 
by violence nor by falsehood ; I serve the Rita of 
the red bull 2 . 

3. How, O Agni, performing the Rita, through 
Rita., mayst thou become a witness of our newest 1 
hymn ? The god, the protector of the seasons, 
knows of my seasons 2 . I (do) not (know another) 
lord but him who attains (for us) this wealth. 

4. Who, O Agni, are thy fetterers to (fetter) the 
impostor J ? What brilliant guardians were success- 
ful ? Who, O Agni, drink the drink of falsehood ? 
Who are the protectors of untrue speech ? 

5. These friends of thine, O Agni, turning them- 
selves from (thee) 1 , they who had been kind, have 
become unkind. They have harmed themselves 
by their own speeches, uttering wrong words to the 
righteous. 

6. He who magnifies thy sacrifice, O Agni, by 
adoration, and serves ' the Rita, of the red bull : 
may a large, good dwelling come to him, to the 
offspring of the advancing Nahusha. 
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NOTES. 

The same Rishi ; the metre is TrishAibh. — No verse of 
this hymn occurs in the other Samhitas. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. The genitive rttasya seems to depend on vrishne, 
not on manma. On the connection of Agni with the Rita., 
see Bergaigne, III, 229 seq. ; H.O., Religion des Veda, 201. 

Verse 2. 
Note 1. A bad demon. 
Note 2. Of Agni. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. I think that navyaA stands for navyasaA. 
Thus Ludwig translates : ' des neuen liedes.' It seems 
evident that it is not the nominative of navya, 'praise- 
worthy ' (Bohtlingk-Roth, Grassmann). 

Note 2. Probably we ought to read ritapa" r*ta*nam. 
Cf. IV, 23, 4. devaA bhuvat navedaA me rit&nSun, and see 
III, 20, 4, note 1 (above, p. 282). The translation will be : 
' The god, the protector of Rita, knows of my (deeds of) 
Rita.' 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Or ripava^ ? ' Who, O Agni, are the impostors 
who fetter thee ? ' 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. On vfshuwaA, compare V, 34, 6 : asunvataA 
vlshwiaJi sunvata^ vridh&A. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. The second verse (rrtam sapami arushasya 
vrishnaA) shows with evidence that for sa pati we ought to 
read sapati (see Roth, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXVI, 49, and 
compare on the expression ritam sap, Geldner, Vedische 
Studien, II, 135). 
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MAJVZ7ALA V, HYMN 13. 
ASHTAKA IV, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 5. 

1. Praising we call 1 thee ; praising let us kindle l 
thee, Agni, praising, for thy help. 

2. Desirous of riches, we devise to-day an 
effective song of praise, of Agni the heaven-touching 
god 1 . 

3. May Agni take pleasure in our prayers, he who 
is the Hotrt among men. May he sacrifice * to the 
divine host. 

4. Thou, O Agni, art widely extended, the gladly 
accepted, desirable Hotrt ; through thee they spread 
out the sacrifice. 

5. The priests make thee grow, O Agni, the 
greatest acquirer of wealth, the highly praised one. 
Bestow thou on us abundance of heroes. 

6. Agni ! Thou encompassest the gods as the 
felly (encompasses) the spokes (of a wheel). Thou 
strivest ' for brilliant wealth. 

NOTES. 

The same ^«shi. The metre is Gayatri. — Verse 3= MS. 
IV, 10, 2 (cf. TS. V, 5, 6, 1). Verses 2-4= SV. II, 755~757- 
Verse 4=TB. 11,4, 1,6 ; MS. IV, 10, 2. Verse 5=TS. I, 4, 
46, 3; MS. IV, 11, 4. Verse 6=TS. II, 5, 9, 3. As the 
S&ma-veda forms a Triia. of the verses 2-4, not 1-3 or 
4-6, we have here an instance of those liberties which the 
arrangers of the Sima-veda not unfrequently took with 
regard to the Rig-veda text (see H. O., Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, XXXVIII, 469 
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seq.) ; we have no reason, in such a case, to resort to such 
an expedient as changing the traditional order of verses in 
the Rig-veda text. 

Verse 1. 
Note 1. We have first the indicative, then the optative. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Divisprfca/; no doubt is genitive sing, referring 
to Agni, not nominative pi. referring to the worshippers. 

Verse a. 

Note 1. Ludwig is right in observing here : ' eigentlich er 
spreche die ya^yas als einladung fur die gotten* 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. On ringzse, comp. Bartholomae, Indogerma- 
nische Forschungen, II, 281 ; Neisser, Bezzenberger's Bei- 
trage, XX, 59. I take the form here as and singular. 
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MAWZ?ALA V, HYMN 14. 
ASHTAKA IV, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 6. 

1. Awaken 1 Agni by thy song of praise, kindling 
(him) the immortal one. May he place our offerings 
among the gods. 

2. Him, the immortal god, the mortals magnify at 
their sacrifices, the best sacrificer among the tribe 
of men. 

3. Him indeed they all magnify, the god, with the 
(sacrificial) ladle that overflows with ghrtta., Agni, in 
order that he may bear the oblation. 

4. Agni when born has shone, killing the Dasyus, 
(killing) darkness by light. He has found the cows, 
the waters, the sun '. 

5. Worship Agni, the sage who should be magnified, 
whose back is covered with ghrtta. May he come 
and hear my call 1 . 

6. They have made Agni grow by ghrtta., him 
who dwells among all tribes, and by longing, eloquent 
praises. 

NOTES. 

The samei?*shi and metre. — Verse i=TS. IV, I, 11,4; 
MS. IV, 10, 1 ; VS. XXII, 15. Verse 3=TS. IV, 3, 13, 8 ; 
MS. IV, 10, 1. Verse 4=MS. IV, 10, 2. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. We have no reason and, unless we write bodhaya, 
no right for taking bodhaya as an equivalent of bodhayani 
(Ludwig). 
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Verse 4. 

Note 1. Agni is considered here, as is done frequently, 
as the performer of deeds which properly belong to Indra 
(see H. O., Religion des Veda, 98 seq.). Indra is the 
conqueror of the cows and of the waters ; as to the sun, it 
may be said of both gods with the same right that they 
have acquired it for mankind (Religion des Veda, no seq. ; 
15c seq.). 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Although me can be accusative (Pischel, 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
XXXV, 714 seq.), I have no doubt that it is here genitive, 
and depends on havam. Cf. II, 24, 15. veshi me havam ; 
X, 61, 4. vttdm me ya^wam. 
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MAjVZJALA V, HYMN 15. 
ASHTAKA IV, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 7. 

i. I bring a prayer to the worshipper, the renowned 
sage, the glorious, ancient one. Agni is the highly 
gracious Asura, taking his seat in ghrzta, the holder 
of wealth, supporting goods. 

2. By Rita, they have supported the. supporting 
Rita., near the powerful (performer) 1 of sacrifice, in 
highest heaven, the men who sit 2 on the supporting 
support of the sky, and who with born (men) 
attained to the unborn. 

3. Dispelling anguish 1 they spread out for the 
ancient one 2 his bodies 3 , mighty vital power, difficult 
to overcome. May he, the new-born, traverse the 
spaces. They have stood round him as round an 
angry lion. 

4. When thou earnest, spreading out, man after 
man like a mother, for their nourishment and for 
their sight, when thou growest old * assuming life 
after life, thou goest around by thyself in manifold 
shapes. 

5. May gain protect now the boundaries of thy 
strength, the wide, firmly supporting milkstream 1 
of wealth, O god ! Putting down thy foot in secret 
like a thief 2 , thou hast enlightened and freed Atri 
for the sake of wealth mightily 3 . 
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NOTES. 

The Z?/shi is Dharuwa Angirasa (cf. dharuwaA visvaA 
agnlA, verse I ; ritim dharuwam, diva^fc dharman dharuwe, 
verse 2 ; dogham dharu«am, verse 5) ; the metre, Trishfubh. 
— No verse of this hymn occurs in the other Sawhitas. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. It may be asked whether siki, beside its mean- 
ing 'the powerful (helper),' may also mean 'the power.' 
This would suit very well, V, 30, 10. sdm ta'A (scil. gSJt) 
fndraA asngat asya s£kaUi; VI, 19, 4. tim vaA mdram 
/fcatfnam asya sSkalk ihd nunam va^aydntaA huvema. The 
translation then would be: 'by the power of sacrifice/ 
Bohtlingk-Roth conjecture sSke. 

Note 2. I believe that sediishaA stands for the nominative, 
cf. devU dbibhyushaA, I, 11, 5; S. B. E. XXXII, p. 28. 
This sediishaA led on to a second accusative standing for 
the nominative, nr?n. — The men sitting on the support of 
the sky seem to be the forefathers who have established the 
universal laws, the Angiras. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. I consider awmoyiivaA as nom. plur. ma.sc, but it 
may also be gen. sing, masc, or ace. plur. fern., as an 
epithet either of Agni or of his tanvaA. 

Note 2. The ancient one (purvya) seems to be Agni 
(cf. verse 1). 

Note 8. Cf. VI, 46, 12. ydtra sdrksaA tanvaA vitanvat^. 

Verse 4. 
Note 1. I think, like Ludwig, that ^arase should be ac- 
cented. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. These are accusatives. — Cf. on this passage, 
Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, 39 seq. 

Note 2. Cf. H. O., Prolegomena, p. 73. 

Note 8. Cf. VI, 1, 2. mahaV/ r£ye kitiyantaJt. — See 
Geldner, Ved. Studien, I, 268. 
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MAJVDALA V, HYMN 1 6. 4OI 

MAA>Z>ALA V, HYMN 16. 
ASH7AKA IV, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 8. 

1. Sing ] (a song that gives) mighty vital power, 
to the light, to god Agni, whom the mortals have 
placed in front * like Mitra by their praises 3 . 

2. For he, Agni, the Hotri of men, day by day, 
in the arms of Daksha, discloses the offering in the 
due way, as Bhaga ' (discloses) a treasure. 

3. (We abide [?]) in his praise, the liberal (god's), 
in his friendship, the mightily brilliant one's, in whom, 
the loudly roaring Aryan, all (beings) have put 
together their strength. 

4. For verily, O Agni, (thou belongest [?]) to 
them 1 through thy bounteousness 2 in (bestowing) 
abundance of heroes. Him indeed, the vigorous one, 
his glory the two worlds could not encompass 3 . 

5. Now then, Agni, come hither and, being praised, 
bring treasure * to us who, we ourselves and our 
liberal givers, may acquire welfare together. And 
help us to grow strong in fights. 

NOTES. 

The J?ishi is Puru Atreya (cf. 17, 1) ; the metre Anush- 
Aibh (verse 5, Pankti). This hymn and V, 17 are parallel 
hymns; the concluding words of both are identical (see 
also V, 9, 7 ; 10, 7).— Verse 1 = SV. I, 88. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Anfca may be first or second person. 
[46] D d 
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Note 2. Dadhire puriA: they have made him their 
Purohita. 
Note 8. Comp. above, V, 9, 6. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. On Bhaga, the divine Bestower or Dispenser of 
riches, cf. Herbert Baynes. The Biography. of Bhaga 
(Actes du huitieme Congres intern, des Orientalistes, Sect. II, 
fasc. t, pp. 83 seq.). 

Verse 4. 

Note L To them, i. e. the Maghavans. Compare below, 
18, 3. 4- 

Note 2. Ma/tthana seems to be instrumental. Comp. 10. 
a; 18, a. 

Note 3. Agni is himself yahva ; so na cannot be the 
comparative particle, but it must be the negation. Simi- 
larly it is said in II, 16, 3 that Heaven and Earth cannot 
encompass the indriya of Indra ; cf. also X, 37, 7. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. V5ryam seems to depend on S. bhara. With the 
whole phrase compare the first Pada of V, 17, 5. 
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MAJVDALA V, HYMN 1 7. 403 

MAA^ALA V, HYMN 17. 
ASHZAKA IV, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 9. 

i. May the mortal truly by sacrifices, O god, 
(magnify) the stronger one for help ; may the 
Puru, when good service has been performed, 
magnify Agni (and thereby draw him) hither for 
his aid. 

2. For thou art manifestly considered as his 
(i.e. Agni's) disposer, highly brilliant by thyself 1 : 
(magnify then Agni who is) a firmament of bright 
splendour, lovely beyond 2 thought 3 . 

3. (It is) yonder (sun ?) who verily has been 
yoked by his (i. e. Agni's) light * through the 
impetuous speech 2 — (by the light of Agni) whose 
flames mightily shine as if (they were made to shine) 
by the sperm of heaven 3 . 

4. Through his, the wise one's, insight there is 
wealth on his, the wonderful (Agni's), chariot. And 
Agni is praised, he who is to be invoked among all 
peoples. 

5. Now indeed our liberal lords have manifestly 
attained 1 treasure. Offspring of vigour ! Protect 
us for the sake of victory! Help us to welfare! 
And assist us to grow strong in fights ! 



NOTES. 

The same JZishi and metre. — No verse occurs in the 
other Sawhit&s. 

D d 2 
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Verse 2. 

Note 1. I have translated the text in its traditional 
form, which I think is correct On the vocative vidharman, 
comp. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 106. One could 
think, however, of reading vidharman as a locative, and 
svayarastare, and of considering manyase as a first person, 
like ar£ase, &c. : ' For in his extension, brilliant by itself, 
I manifestly comprehend that firmament,' &c. 

Note 2. Cf. VIII, 72, 3. ant&A LWAanti tam^ane rudram 
paraA manishaya. ' Ueber alle Vorstellung hinaus.' Ludwig. 

Note 3. If we read svayasastaraA, vidharman, and explain 
manyase as second person, the following translation of this 
difficult verse may be attempted: 'Thou art manifestly, 
indeed, considered as very brilliant by thyself in its (the 
firmament's) extension : that firmament of bright splendour 
(I praise), lovely beyond thought.' It is not very probable, 
however, that asya should refer to anything else but Agni. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Siyawa, whom Ludwig follows, very probably is 
right in interpreting asau as the sun. — On the Sandhi, 
compare Roth, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenland. 
Gesellschaft, XLVIII, 679. 

Note 2. Through the sacred spell, by which the sun is 
made to rise through the kindling of the fire. — Cf. VIII, 1 7, 
15. tugi . . . gribhS.. 

Note 3. Does this mean that Agni's flames shine like 
lightning which receives its light from the waters of the 
cloud, the sperm of heaven? Cf. IX, 74, 1, where it is 
said of the Soma mixed with water : divaA retasa sa£ate. 

Verse 6. 

Note L I think that sa£anta should be accented, because 
it is connected with hi. 
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MAA^ALA V, HYMN 18. 
ASHTAKA IV, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 10. 

i. May Agni, beloved of many, the guest of the 
house \ be praised in the morning, the immortal who 
delights 2 in all offerings among the mortals. 

2 '. To Dvita who by the liberal power of his 
dexterousness carries away injury 2 , this praiser of 
thine, O immortal, prepares Soma in the due way. 

3. I call for your sake Him who flames through 
long life, with the speech that belongs to the liberal 
patrons 1 whose chariot moves uninjured, O giver 
of horses 2 ; 

4. And in whom (dwells) brilliant thought, who 
guard the hymns of praise in their mouth, (whose) 
sacrificial grass is spread in the realm of the sun : 
they have invested themselves with glory. 

5. On the liberal patrons who have given me 
fifty horses for my song of praise 1 , bestow brilliant, 
mighty, high glory, O Agni ; on those men (bestow 
glory) with (valiant) men, O immortal ! 

NOTES. 

The Rishi is Mrtktavahas Dvita Atreya (see verse 2) ; 
the metre is the same. — Verse i = SV. I, 85. Verse 5= 
TB. II, 7, 5, a. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. VLraA . . . atithiA : cf. above, V, 3, 5. 
Note 2. On ran with the accusative, compare Gaedicke, 
p. 76. 
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Verse 2. 

Bote 1. Compare on this verse Macdonell, Journal Roy. 
As. Sot, 1893, p. 463 seq. 

Note 2. Dvita, who seems to be identified with Agni, is, 
in the same way as Trita (see Bloomfield, Proceedings 
Amer. Or. Soc, March, 1894, p. cxix seqq.), supposed to 
take away human sin and all sorts of mischief and misfortune 
(cf. VIII, 47, 16. Tritaya ka. Dvitaya ka. ushaA dushvapnyam 
vaha). Thus he is invoked here as carrying away mrjkta, 
i.e. injury. 

Verse S. 

Note 1. The speech of the priest belongs to the sacrificer 
who has engaged him. 

Note 2. This seems to be Agni, with an evident allusion 
to the human giver of horses (see verse 5). 

Verse 6. 

Note L Sadhastuti seems to be instrumental. Cf. Lan- 
man, p. 381. 
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MAJVZ?ALA V, HYMN 19. 
ASHTAKA IV, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 11. 

i. They are born for retirement 1 . Out of the 
cover he 2 has shone forth, being a cover himself. 
In the lap of the mother he looks about s . 

2. Causing him to discern (the pious and the 
impious ?), they have sacrificed. With unwinking 
eyes they protect his manly power. They have 
penetrated into the firm stronghold l . 

3. The people of .Svaitreya 1 , his clans, have 
thriven brilliantly. Brzhaduktha with a golden 
ornament at his neck, is eager for the race as if 
by this honey-drink 2 . 

4. Like the dear milk of love 1 — (a thing) un- 
related with two (things) related * — like the gharma 
vessel with booty in its belly — undeceived, the 
deceiver of all 8 . 

5. Sporting, O beam of light, appear to us, 
joined with the ash, with the wind. May those 
well sharpened ... of his, standing on . . . , be sharp 
like . . . '. 

NOTES. 

The Rishi is Vavri Atreya (cf. verse 1. pra vavre^ vavrlA 
£iketa). The metre is Gayatr! in verses 1, 2, Anush/ubh 
in verses 3, 4, Vira</rupa in verse 5. — No verse occurs in 
the other Samhitas. 

This Sukta seems to be anything rather than an ordinary 
Agni hymn. It may be a collection of verses belonging 
to an Akhyana, or of verses serving another purpose which 
we can scarcely hope to discover. In several parts of this 
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Sukta I must content myself with translating the words 
without being able to elucidate the poet's meaning. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. I translate the noun avastha* in accordance with 
the Vedic meaning of the verb ava-stha. Possibly it means 
the secret parts, cf. avastha, AV. VII, 90, 3 (B.-R.). Ludwig 
translates : ' Ein zustand erzeugt einen andern,' and para- 
phrases, ' Nur zustande und formen, gestalten lernen wir 
kennen, das wesen des gottes bleibt uns verborgen.' This 
seems too modern. Prof. Max Miiller proposes: 'The 
remnants (afterbirth) have been brought forth. Skin has 
shone forth from skin.' — On the question who are the 
beings ' born for retirement,' I do not venture any conjecture. 

Note 2. Is Agni meant ? 

Note 3. Cf. X, 5, 1. (Agni/t) asmat hrid&A bhdr^anma vf 
£ash/e. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. The meaning seems to be that the worshippers 
(possibly the first worshippers, the Angiras), by discovering 
Agni and by worshipping him, have conquered the hostile 
strongholds. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. .Svaitreya is mentioned as a victorious hero also 
in I, 33, 14- 

Note 2. Does this phrase allude to the rite of offering, 
at the Va^apeya sacrifice, to the horses that were going to 
run the sacred race, a naivara £aru ? In the Mantras con- 
nected with this rite the words occur: ' Drink of this honey- 
drink' (asya madhvaA pibata). See Rig-veda VII, 38, 8 ; 
Taittiriya Sa#*hita I, 7, 8, 2 ; Weber, Ueber den Va^apeya, 
P-3°- 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. The retas ? 

Note 2. Does this refer to an offering or the like, com- 
posed of two substances related among each other (such as 
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milk and butter), and a third substance unrelated (such 
as rice) ? Of course all this is absolutely uncertain. 
Note 3. Is this Agni ? 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. The meaning of dhrtsha^-, vakshf, vakshawestha" 
is unknown. — On the first hemistich of this verse, compare 
Pischel, Vedische Studien, II, 54. 
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MAJVDALA V, HYMN 20. 
ASHTAKA IV, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 12. 

i \ Whatever good, O Agni, best acquirer of gain, 
thou thinkest (fit), praise thou 2 that (good), which 
is celebrated in songs, among the gods as our 
share. 

2. They, Agni, who do not set into motion for 
thee (prayers or offerings), when grown full of 
mighty strength ', turn away to encounter the hatred 
and the tricks of him who follows another (i. e. 
a wrong) law 2 . 

3. We choose thee as our Hotri, Agni, the giver 
of skill ; offering delight (to thee) we call with our 
prayer (thee), the foremost at the sacrifices. 

4. So that we, O strong one, (may be ready) for 
thy favour, for wealth and ftita., O highly wise one : 
thus may we day by day rejoice 1 with cows and 
rejoice with heroes. 

NOTES. 

The Rt'shi is Prayasvanta Atreya (cf. verse 3. prayasvan- 
taA havimahe), the metre AnushAibh, verse 4 Pankti. — 
Verse i = VS. XIX, 64. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Professor Max Miiller proposes to read v&ga.s£- 
tamam, as in IX, 98, 1. Pischel (Vedische Studien, I, 200) 
translates this verse : ' O Agni, das ruhmenswerte Gut, das 
du fur geeignet haltst, das preise du zugleich mit unsern 
Liedern (no girbhfr yd^am) den Gottern an (diis vendita).' 
He explains : * Agni soil den Gottern Gut bringen und sie 
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veranlassen, es den Menschen fiir die Lieder zu schenken.' 
I cannot follow Pischel's theory about the identity of the 
roots pan and pa« (comp. about paw the quotations col- 
lected by Bartholomae, Indogermanische Forschungen, 

III, 180); and the paraphrase ' diis vendita ' seems inad- 
missible to me. I differ from Pischel, besides, in the inter- 
pretation of yii^am ; cf. ray/m . . . yu^am, IV, 37, 5 ; raya" 
yu^a", VII, 43. 5 ; 95, 4- 

Note 2. Neisser, Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XX, 55, explains 
panaya as standing for panayama, and compares V, 56, 
a(?). 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. On vrtdh with the genitive, compare Delbriick, 
Altindische Syntax, p. 158 ; Macdonell, Journal Roy. As. 
Soc., 1893, P- 433- Grassmann's conjecture vrfddha(v) is 
a failure. 

Note 2. With the second hemistich compare VS. 
XXXVIII, 20 (Satapatha Brahmawa XIV, 3, 1, 9); TAr. 

IV, n, 4 (cf.V,9,7). 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Syama stands, as the accent shows, in an inde- 
pendent clause. Prof. Max Miiller proposes to change 
the accent : ' So that we . . . may for thy favour-, for wealth 
and Rita, day by day rejoice with cows.' 
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MAM9ALA V, HYMN 21. 
ASH7AKA IV, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 13. 

1 . Let us lay thee down, as Manus did. Let us 
kindle thee, as Manus did. O Agni Angiras, sacrifice 
to the gods for the worshippers of the gods as (thou 
didst) for Manus. 

2. For thou, O Agni, art kindled, highly pleased, 
among human people. To thee the (sacrificial) 
ladles proceed in due order, O well-born one who 
drinkest butter. 

3. Thee all the gods unanimously have made 
their messenger. Serving thee, O sage, they mag- 
nify at the sacrifices (thee) the god. 

4. Let the mortal magnify for your sake Agni, 
the god, with worship as is due to the gods. Being 
kindled, O brilliant one, shine ! Sit down in the 
abode ' of Rite ; sit down in the abode ' of herbs 2 . 



NOTES. 

The Rish\ is Sasa Atreya (cf. verse 4) ; the metre is the 
same. — Verse i=TB. Ill, 11, 6, 3. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Literally ' in the womb.' 

Note 2. On sasa, see III, 5, 6, note a. Is the abode 
(or womb) of the herbs the Barhis? ' Is it satyasya?' M.M. 
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MAJVZ>ALA V, HYMN 22. 
ASH7AKA IV, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 14. 

i. Lo, VLrvasiman! Like Atri sing to him who 
purifies with his flames, to the Hotri who should 
be magnified at the sacrifices, most delightful in 
the clan. 

2 *. Lay down Agni ^atavedas, the god, the 
priest. May the sacrifice which best encompasses 
the gods, proceed to-day in due order. 

3. We, the mortals, approaching thee, the atten- 
tive-minded god, for thy help, have thought of thy 
desirable aid. 

4. Agni, be intent on this — on this our word ', 
O strong one. As such, O strong-jawed 2 lord of 
the house, the Atris strengthen thee by their 
praises ; the Atris beautify thee by their prayers. 

NOTES. 

The Rishi is VLrvasiman (see verse 1) ; the metre is the 
same. — No verse of this hymn occurs in the other Sawzhitas. 

Verse 2. 
Note 1. With this verse compare below, V, 26, 7. 8. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. The verb £it stands here first with the genitive 
asya, then with the accusative idam v&kiJi. 

Note 2. Compare vol. xxxii, p. 301 (II, 34, 3, note 3). 
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MAJVZ7ALA V, HYMN 23. 
ASHrAKA IV, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 15. 

1. Agni, bring hither, through the power of thy 
splendour, powerful wealth which may manifestly 
prevail over all tribes in the (contests for) booty. 

2. O powerful Agni ! Bring hither that wealth 
powerful in battles. For thou art the true, won- 
derful giver of booty rich in cows. 

3. For all men who have spread out the sacrificial 
grass, unanimously ask thee, the beloved Hotrt in 
the seats (of sacrifice), for many boons. 

4. For he who dwells among all tribes, has in- 
vested himself with power against assault '. Agni ! 
In these dwelling-places shine to us richly, O bright 
one, shine brilliantly, O purifier ! 

NOTES. 

The .tf/shi is Dyumna Viyva£arsha«i Atreya (cf. verse 1) ; 
the metre is the same. — Verses 1-2 =TS. I, 3, 14, 6-7. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Is abhi'mati (abhfmati ?) a dative ? Should we 
read abhimati-saha// (cf. X, 83, 4) as a compound : ' he has 
been established as the conqueror of assaults.' 
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MAJVZ7ALA V, HYMN 24. f 

ASHTAKA IV, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 16. 

i. Agni, be thou our nearest (friend) and our 
kind, protecting guardian. 

2. Agni is Vasu, renowned as Vasu (or, renowned 
by goods). Obtain, (and) bestow (on us), most bril- 
liant wealth \ 

3. Listen to us then; hear our call; deliver us 
from every harmful man. 

4. We entreat thee now, O brightest, shining 
(Agni), for thy grace, for our friends. 

NOTES. 

The .# *'shis are the Gaupayanas or Laupayanas, Bandhu 
(verse 1), Subandhu (verse 2), .Srutabandhu (verse 3), 
Viprabandhu (verse 4). The metre is Dvipada Vira^g-. — 
Verses 1, 2, 4, 3 = VS. Ill, 25-26. Verses 1, 4, 2, 3 = MS. 
I, 5, 3. Verses 1, 2, 4 = SV. II, 457-459 5 VS. XV, 48 ; 
XXV, 47- Verses 1, 4. 2 = TS. I, 5, 6, 2-3 ; IV, 4, 4, 8. 
Verse 1 = SV. I, 448. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. The accusative dyumittamam rayfm seems to 
depend both on ikkhk nakshi and on dkh. I cannot find 
any reason for preferring the reading of SV. and TS. 

dyumattama^: (Ludwig). 
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M hND ALA V, HYMN 25. 
ASH7AKA IV, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 17-18. 

i. Address thy song 1 for your sake to the god 
Agni, for his help. He is our Vasu. May the son 
of the dawns(?) 2 give us (wealth). May the righteous 
one help us across our enemies. 

2. He is the true one, whom the men of old, 
whom the gods have kindled, the Wotri with the 
delightful tongue, rich in splendour with glorious 
shine. 

3. As such, with thy widest thought and with thy 
best favour, shine wealth on us, excellent Agni, for 
our beautiful praises '. 

4. Agni reigns among the gods, Agni among 
mortals, entering among them. Agni is the carrier 
of our offerings. Serve ye Agni with prayers ! 

5. Agni gives to the worshipper a son most 
mightily renowned, a knower of mighty spells, most 
excellent, unconquered, who brings renown to his 
lord '. 

6. Agni gives a good lord who is victorious in 
battles with his men ; Agni (gives) a steed, swiftly 
running, victorious (in races), unconquered. 

7. Sing mightily to Agni the (song) which may 
best bring him (to us), O (god) rich in splendour * ! 
From thee (proceeds) wealth (mighty) like a buffalo- 
cow 2 ; from thee proceed gains. 

8. Thy brilliant flames resound mightily like the 
pressing-stone (of the Soma) '. And thy roaring 
arose like thunder by itself from heaven *. 
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9. Thus we have paid homage, desirous of goods, 
to powerful Agni. May he, the highly wise one, 
help us, as with a ship, across all enemies. 



NOTES. 

The Rishis are the VasfiyavaA AtreyaA (cf. verse 9) ; 
the metre is AnushAibh. Verse 5=MS. IV, n, 1. Verse 6 
= MS. IV, 11, 1. Verse 7 = SV. I, 86 ; VS. XXVI, 12 ; 
TS. I, 1, 14, 4. The Sukta consists of hymns of three 
verses each. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. On g&si, comp. Neisser, Bezzenberger's Bei- 
trage, XX, 70, note 1 ; Bartholomae, Indogermanische 
Forschungen, II, 278, 283. 

Note 2. RishHinSixa : comp. above, I, 127, 10, note 5. 

Verse S. 
Note 1. On suvrikti, comp. above, II, 4, 1, note 1. 

Verse 5. 
Note 1. I.e. to his father ? Or to his patrons ? 

Verse 7. 
Note 1. This vocative very probably refers to Agni. 
Note 2. Or ' like a king's consort ' ? It may be doubted 
whether the difference of accent (mahishi and mahishi') 
holds good for the Rig-veda. — Comp. on mahishiiva, Roth, 
Zeitschr. der Deutschen Morgenland. Gesellschaft, XLVIII, 
680. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Brz'hat is not the name of the Saman ; cf. X, 
64, 15 (100, 8). grava yatra madhu-sut u£yate brmat. 
Comp. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, I, p. 153. — The 
singular u£yate is explained by the connection with grava. 

Note 2. With the last Plda comp. the conclusion of 
V, 52, 6 (vol. xxxii, p. 312). 
[46] E e 
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MAA>Z>ALA V, HYMN 26. 
ASH7AKA IV, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 19-20. 

i. Agni, purifier! With thy splendour, with thy 
delightful tongue, O god, bring hither the gods and 
perform the sacrifice. 

2. Thee therefore we approach, who swimmest in 
ghrita. 1 , O (god) with brilliant light, thee of sun-like 
aspect. Bring hither the gods that they may feast. 

3. Let us kindle thee, O sage, the brilliant offerer 
of feasts (to the gods), O Agni, the mighty (god) at 
the sacrifice. 

4. Agni, come hither with all the gods to the gift 
of the offering. We choose thee as our Hotri. 

5. Bring to the sacrificer who presses (Soma), Agni, 
abundance of heroes. Sit down on the sacrificial 
grass together with the gods. 

6. Being kindled, Agni, conqueror of thousandfold 
(wealth), thou makest the ordinances (of the world) 
thrive, the praiseworthy messenger of the gods. 

7 1 . Lay down Agni G^tavedas, the carrier of offer- 
ings, the youngest, the god, the priest. 

8. May the sacrifice which best encompasses the 
gods, proceed to-day in due order. Spread the 
sacrificial grass that (the gods) may sit down on it 

9. May the Maruts, the A^vins, Mitra and Varu«a 
sit down on this (sacrificial grass), the gods with all 
their folk. 
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NOTES. 

The same /?tshis. Metre, Gayatri. • Verses 1-3 = SV. II, 
871-873. Verse i = TS. I, 3, 14, 8; 5, 5, 3; IV, 6, 1, 2 ; 
MS. I, 5, 1 ; II, 10, 1 ; IV, 10, 1 ; VS. XVII, 8. Verse 3 
=TS. 1, 1, 11, a; VS. II, 4; comp. MS. 1, 1, 13. Verse 7 = 
MS. IV, 11, 1. 

As V, 26, this SAkta also consists of Trika. hymns. 

Verse 2. 
Note L Comp. above, IV, 2, 3, note 1. 

Verse 7. 
Note 1. With verses 7 and 8, compare above, V, 2a, 2. 
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MAA^CALA V, HYMN 27. 
ASHTAKA IV, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 21. 

i. The good lord has presented me with two oxen 
together with a car, the most brilliant Asura among 
the liberal givers 1 . Tryaruwa, the son of Trivr/'- 
shan, O Agni VaLyvanara 2 , has distinguished him- 
self by (his gift of) ten thousand (cows ?) s . 

2. To him who gives me one hundred 1 and twenty 
cows and two fallow steeds, harnessed and well- 
yoked, to Tryaruwa grant thy protection, Agni Vais- 
vanara, who art highly praised and grown strong. 

3. Thus, O Agni, desiring thy favour 1 , Trasa- 
dasyu 2 (sings) for the ninth time 3 to thee the 
youngest (god) — Tryaru«a who responds to my, the 
strong-born's, many hymns with (the gift of) a yoked 
(chariot) 4 — 

4 \ Who may thus announce me 2 to Asvamedha 
the liberal (prince) : may he give to him who with 
his verse strives for gain ; may he give to him who 
lives in the Jitta. for (acquiring) wisdom 3 — 

5. A^vamedha whose gifts, a hundred speckled 
bulls, delight me like Soma juices with threefold 
admixture \ 

6. Indra-Agni ! Bestow on Asvamedha, the giver 
of a hundred (bulls), abundance of heroes and mighty 
royal power, like the never-ageing Sun in heaven. 
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NOTES. 

The ^j'shis are Tryaruwa Traivmhwa, Trasadasyu Pauru- 
kutsya, and Ajvamedha Bhirata, or, according to others, 
Atri alone. The metre is TrishAibh in verses 1-3, 
Anush/ubh in verses 4-6. 

The position of this Sukta shows that it is a later 
addition to the original collection. 

Verse L 

Note L With Delbruck, Grassmann, von Bradke (Dyaus 
Asura, p. 67) I read maghonam instead of maghona/fr. Cf. 
Ill, 3, 4. dsura/s vipaA-£ftam. 

Note 2. On the invocation of Agni in Danastutis, comp. 
H. O., Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft, XXXIX, 87. 

Note 3. Geldner (Ved. Studien, I, a68) is right in ob- 
serving: 'Hier ist unter sahasram eine bestimmte Geld- 
oder Wertsumme zu verstehen,' and in adding that it is 
not necessary that such a sum consisted in cows. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. On sati, ' one hundred/ compare Delbruck, 
Altindische Syntax, p. 82. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Cf. X, 148, 3. sumatfm £akanaA. 

Note 2. That is, very probably, a descendant of Trasa- 
dasyu. 

Note 3. I do not adopt Sayawa's explanation navamaw* 
= navatamam, though I do not know what the number 
* nine ' means here. Ludwig is absolutely right in ob- 
serving ' dass man eben hier, wo es sich um specielle 
concrete, uns aber sonst her nicht bekannte verhaltnisse 
und ereignisse handelt, eben sich bescheiden muss, nichts 
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zu wissen.' — Prof. Max Muller believes that navish/Aaya 
makes navamam for navatamam excusable : ' to the newest 
god the newest song.' 

Note 4. Sayawa supplies to yuktena, not rathena, but 
manasa. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. I do not think that Ludwig is right in believing 
that with verse 4 a new, independent section begins. — 
Comp. on this verse, vol. xxxii, p. 304 (II, 34, 7, note 3). 

Note 2. Me may be accusative, as it frequently is. 
Should it be a dative, we should have to translate : ' Who 
may tell Ajvamedha for my sake.' 

Note 3. Medham can scarcely depend on dadat ; wisdom 
is not a gift which liberal princes may bestow on singers. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Of milk, curds, and barley. See Hillebrandt, 
Vedische Mythologie, I, p. 209. 
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MAiVX>ALA V, HYMN 28. 
ASH7AKA IV, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 22. 

i. Agni kindled has sent his light to the sky; 
turned towards the dawn he shines far and wide. 
(The sacrificial ladle) goes forward with adoration, 
rich in all treasures, magnifying the gods with sacri- 
ficial food. 

2. Being kindled thou reignest over immortality ; 
thou attendest for welfare the man who prepares the 
sacrificial food. He whom thou furtherest, acquires 
all wealth and puts in front hospitality (towards 
thee), O Agni \ 

3. Agni, show thy prowess for the sake of great 
bliss. May thy splendours be highest. Make our 
householdership easy to conduct \ Set thy foot on 
the greatness of those who show enmity to us. 

4. I adore thy beauty, Agni, who hast been kindled, 
who art highly exalted. A bull, brilliant art thou. 
Thou art kindled at the sacrifices. 

5. Being kindled, Agni into whom offerings are 
poured, sacrifice to the gods, best sacrificer, for thou 
art the carrier of oblations. 

6. Sacrifice into (Agni) ; exalt Agni, while the 
sacrifice is going on. Choose him for your carrier 
of oblations. 
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NOTES. 

The Rishi is Virvavara Atreyt (cf. verse i) ; the metre 
is Trish/ubh in verses i and 3, Gagatl in verse 2, Anush/ubh 
in verse 4, Gayatri in verses 5 and 6. Verse 3=AV. VII, 
73, 10 ; VS. XXXIII, 12 ; TS. II, 4, z, x ; 5, a, 4 ; MS. IV, 
11, 1. Verse 5=TS. II, 5, 8, 6. Verses 5-6=TB. Ill, 

5, *, 3- 

The Stikta is a later addition to the original Sa/whita. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Should not dhatte be accented ? ' He whom thou 
furtherest and (who) puts in front hospitality (towards 
thee), O Agni, acquires all wealth.' 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Cf. X, 85, 23. sam ^-aspatyam suyamam astu 
dev&A. The additions to the single Mandalas seem, as 
a rule, to be of later origin than the hymns of the tenth 
Mawrfala (see H.O., Prolegomena, p. 265); so it may be 
conjectured that the author of our verse imitated that 
passage of the great marriage hymn. 
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I. INDEX OF WORDS. 

II. LIST OF THE MORE IMPORTANT PASSAGES QUOTED 
IN THE NOTES. 
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The following is not (like the Index to vol. xxxii) a complete Index 
verborum to the hymns translated in this volume, but only an Index of all 
the words which can be of any importance. It contains all rare, difficult, 
and doubtful words, all words of any mythological importance, and 
especially all words about which something is said in the Notes. 

Three figures refer to MaWala, hymn, and verse, a small figure to a 
note. If a word occurs in a note only, the passage is put in parentheses. 

M.W. 
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I. INDEX OF WORDS. 



a, demonstr. pronoun : ayft, II, 6, a\ 
Am/a, one of the Adityas, II, i, 4*. 
a.md\, Soma shoot, IV, 1, 19. 
amhaib-yti, dispelling anguish, V, 15, 

J 1 . 
amhatf, distress, I, 94, 2. 
dmhas, evil, distress, anguish, I, 36, 

14; 58, 8; 9; III, 15, j; IV, 

»»8; 9; 3, 14; «»6; ", *• 
aktu, night, I, 36, 16 ; 68, 1 ; 94, 5 ; 

II, 10,3; I1I,7,<>; IV, 10, 5; 
4ti aktuA (conj. ati aktffn), I, 

'43. 3*- 
aktu, ointment : aktti-bhLfe aeyate, 

III, 17, i\ 

akrf, a racer, I, 143, 7*; 189, 7*; 
HI,!,!! 1 ; IV, 6, 3». 

akshan, eye: jatam i&kshamtb aksha- 
bhl6, I, 128, 3. 

akshf, eye : diviA aksht (ti, I, 7a, io'. 

ikshita, imperishable, I, 58, 5. 

Skshiyamana, inexhaustible, III, 
a6, 9. 

agotS, want of cows, III, 16, 5. 

agopa, without a keeper, II, 4, 7. 

Agnf, fire, and god of fire, 1, 1, 1, &c; 
III, a, 9*; agnfm-agnim, I, ia, 
2; agnfni agnf£ sam idhyate, 
I, ia, 6; agne agnfbbiA, I, 26, 
10 ; agnfm (2 vaha agne), 1, 44, 
8" ; vay&i ft agne agnayaifc te 
any€, 1, 59, 1 ; fndram agnfm, 
III, 1 a, 3 ; purtshyasaA agni- 
jib, III, aa, 4; ague vijvebhib 
agnf-bhii, III, 34, 4 ; agne 
fndrafr 4a, Ill, 35, 4; agnayaib 
agnfshu, V, 6, 6. 

agni - jihvi, fire - tongued : agni- 
jihva*, I, 44, 14. 



agnfdh, the Agntdh (priest): agnft 

(conj. agnft), II, 1, a*. 
agni-jrf, possessing the beauty of 

Agni, III, a6, 5 1 . 
agra, summit: ripifr igram, III, 5, 

5 1 ; agre, at first, I, 31, 5; "» 

front of, I, ia7, 10. 
agriyd, foremost: agriyam, 1, 13, 10. 
agrU, virgin: agrtivaA, I, 140, 8'; 

111,29,13*. 
agM, evil, I, 97, i>-8 ; ia8, 5 ; V, 3, 

7 ; harmful foe, I, 189, 5. 
agha-yit, harmful, IV, 2, 6 ; 34, 3. 
agha-yu, harmful, I, 37, 3 1 ; 147, 4; 

IV, a, 9. 
agh£-;amsa, attacking with evil 

soells, IV, 4, 3 ; V, 3, 7. 
agbnya, cow, IV, », 6. 
ang£: ySt ang£, whatever, I, t, 6. 
Angiras, N. of Agni, I, 1, 6; 31, 1 ; 

17; 74, 5? IV, a, 15; 3, 15; 

9, 7? V, 8, 4; 10, 7; ", 6; 

at, 1 ; gytshtimm dngiraslm, 

I, ia7, » 5 angiraMamaA, the 

highest Angiras, I, 31, a; 75, 

a ; — pi. the Angiras (/Ushis), I, 

71, a r ; IV, 3, 11 1 ; V,ii,6<;- 

ahgirasvit, I, 31, 17; 45, 3; 

78,3. 

aJftta, unseen, IV, 3, 1. 

iiitti, folly, IV, a, 1 1 ; thoughtless- 
ness: &itti-bhi£, IV, ia, 4. 

ai<t£avaka, a certain priest, (I, 14a, 

4»). 
iiiMdra, flawless, I, 58, 8; II, 3, 8; 

III,i5,5. 
aM&idra-Oti, whose blessings are 

flawless, I, 145, 3. 
diyuta, unshakeable, II, 3, 3. 
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zg, to drive : fit a;ate, he raises up, 

1, 95, 7 ; tit a^an, they have 
driven out, IV, i, t j ; a a^iti, 
may he lead, V, a, 5 ; sam a#ati, 
may he get together, V, 2, 12 ; 
a^ur yamu/>, V, 6, io*. 

ag&, goat, I, 67, 5 1 . 

agin, undecaying, never ageing, I, 

58, a; 4; 127, 5! 9? i43i 3! 

M4, 4 5 H*t a; II, 8,4'; III, 

2, a; 6,4; 8, a; 18, a; 23, 1 ; 
V, 4, a. 

%asra, unwearied, 1, 189, 4 ; III, 1, 
ai; a6, 7. 

%ata, unborn, V, 1 5, a. 

agzmi, unrelated, IV, 4, 5 ; V, 19, 4. 

a^iri, agile, I, 140, 4 ; III, 9, 8. 

a^urya, undecaying, 1, 146,4; II, 3, 
5; 8, a; III, 7,4; 7! aWyam 
(conj. agary&i), 1,67, 1*. 

dg-tfata-keta, with unknown design, 

, V, 3, „. 

ag-ma, course, III, a, 13. 

a^-raan, race, I, $5, 6. 

%ra, plain : brihatiA a^-ran, IV, 1, 17. 

aitg, to anoint, I, 95, 6, &c; — sam- 
irtagi, he has shaped, I, 188, 9; 
sim aAgatab, II, 3, 7 1 ; trfdha 
sam-aktam, thrice-anointed, II, 

3, 10; aktu-bhiA a^-yate, III, 
17, i 1 ; ankte, he anoints him- 
self, V, 1, 3 ; anakti, IV, 6, 3'. 

atigl, ointment : a%f-bhL6, I, 36, 

13". 
Itandra, unwearied, 1 7a, 7 ; 95, 

a'; IV, 4, 1 a. 
atasa, brushwood, I, 58, a ; 4 ; II, 4, 

, 7 5 111,7, 3*; IV, 4, 4 5 7, 10. 
dtithi, guest, I, 44, 4; 58, 6 ; 73, i»; 

II, 2, 8 ; 4, 1 ! HI, a, » ; 3, 8 ; 

26, a; IV, 1, 20 1 ; 2, 7; V, 1, 
„ 8; 9 5 3» 5; 4, 5; 8, 2; 18, 1. 
atUrta, unconquered, V, 35, 5. 
atr/'pi, insatiable, IV, 5, 14. 
atka, vesture, I. 95, 7. 
itya, racer: atyaA n£ prcsh/Mm 

roiate, I, 58, 2';— I, 65, 6; 

149, 3; 11,4,4 5 HI. a, 3; 7! 

7, 9 ; atyam ni siptim, III, 22, 

i» ; IV, 2, 3 ; V, 25, 6. 
Atn, V, 2, 6 ; 7, 10 ;— pi. the Atris, 

V, aa, 4 ;— atri-vit, I, 45, 3' ; 
t V, 4, 9 ; 7, 8 1 ; aa, 1. 
atri, devourer, II, 8, 5'. 
atrfn, ghoul, I, 36, 14 1 ; 20; 94, 9. 
atha, and, I, 26, 9. 



atharf, elephant (?) : atharyaA na" 

dantam, IV, 6, 8*. 
ad, to eat : Sdat, I, 127, 6*. 
adit, having no teeth, I, 189, 5. 
idabdha, undeceivable, I, 76, 2 ; 95, 

9; 128, 1; 143, 8; II, 9,6 ; 

III, 1, 6 ; IV, 4, 3 ; V, 19, 4. 
idabdhavrata-pramati, protector of 

infallible laws, II, 9, i 1 . 
adas: asafi, yonder (sun), V, 17, 3 1 . 
idabhya, undeceivable, I, 31, 10 ; 

III, 11,5; 26,4; V, 5, 2. 
Aditi, 1, 94, 16; 95, 11 ; 98, 3 ; II, 

1, n; HI, 4, 11; IV, 12, 4; 

matS Aditi/>,I,73, 9; — a name of 

Agni, 1, 94, 15' ; — Freedom, IV, 

1, 20 1 ;— iditim urushya, IV, a, 

n'j-m., IV, 3,8*. 
idripita, undismayed, 1, 143, 8; not 

proud, IV, 3, 3. 
idripta, never foolish, I, 69, 3. 
ideva, godless, III, 1, 16 ; V, a, 9 ; 10. 
Sdeva-yu, not caring for the gods, I, 

150, a. 
£dbhuta, mysterious, wonderful, I, 

77, 3'; 94, n; 13; 14a, 3; 

10 ; II, 7, 6 ; V, 10, a ; 33, a ; 

— secret, IV, 2, 12. 
idman, food, I, 58, 2. 
*dri, rock, I, 70, 4" ; 71, a ; 73, « ; 

149, 1; IV, 1, 14; 15; 2, 15 1 ; 

3, 11 ; — press-stone, III, 1, 1. 
adrfih, guileless, II, 1, 14* ; III, 9, 

4 ; a2, 4. 
adrogM, guileless, III, 14, 6. 
ddvayat, truthful, III, 29, 5. 
idvayavin, in whom is no falsehood, 

HI, a, 15. 
4dha, then : idha ksbaranti (for 

a.dhi.6 ksharanti ?), I, 7a, 10'. 
ddhi, prep, with abL, on behalf of : 

rit&ailhi, I, 36, n l . 
£dhi-iti, remembrance, II, 4, 8. 
adhi-minthana, the support on which 

the rubbing (for producing 

the fire) is performed, 111, 

39, 1*. 
adhtvasi, upper garment, I, 140, 9. 
idhrigu, liberal, III, 21, 4 1 ; V, 10, 1. 
Adhrfc? V, 7, x©». 
ddhvan, way, I, 31, 16; 71, 9; 

Adhvana* deva-yanin, I, 72, 7*. 
adhvard, worship, rite, sacrifice, I, 

1, 4 1 ; 8 ; 12, 7,&c. : adhvarim 

ya,ja, I, 26, 1 ; p£ti£ adhvarit- 

«ain, I, 44, 9 ; ra^antam adh- 
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varanam, I, 45, 4 ; yag-«asya 
adhvarasya, I, 128, 4* ; adhvark- 
iva (conj. adhvari-iva), III, 6, 
io s ; adhvarasya pra-neta', III, 
23, i. 
adhvara-jr", beautifier of sacrifices, 

I, 44, 3'- 
adhvariy, to be as an Adhvaryu: 

adhvari-yasi, II, 1, 2. 
adhvari-y£t, performing the sacrificial 

service, IV, 9, 5. 
adhvaryu, the Adhvaryu priest, I, 

94,6; II, 5,6; III, 5,4; IV, 

6, 4 ; adhvaryfi-bhii, pa£4a-bhii>, 

111,7,7. 
anagna, not naked, III, 1, 6. 
anagni-tra, not standing under Agni's 

protection, I, 189, 3. 
anadat, not eating, III, 1, 6. 
ananti, infinite, IV, 1, 7*. 
anapa-vr/jg-yi, interminable, 1, 146, 3. 
anamM, free from plagues, III, 16, 

3 ; ". 4- 

anarvan, untouched, I, 94, 1' ; un- 
attainable, II, 6, 5. 

anavadyi, blameless, I, 31, 9; 71, 

8; 73, 3- 

anavabhrd-radhas, with gifts that can- 
not be taken away, III, 26, 6. 

anasvat, together with a car, V, 27, 1. 

anakWta, whom it is not possible to 
drive to a place, I, 141, 7*. 

anaga, sinless, IV, 12, 4. 

anagai-tvi, sinlessness, I, 94, 15. 

aniyata, unsupported, IV, 13,5. 

anayudhd, unarmed, IV, 5, 14. 

anind, feeble, I, 150, 2. 

anindrii, Indra-less, V, 2, 3. 

ani-baddha, unattached, IV, 13, 5. 

ani-badhii, unbounded, III, t, n 1 . 

anibhr/sh/a-tavishi, of undecaying 
strength, V, 7, 7. 

ani-mani, immeasurable, I, 27, 11. 

animishat, never slumbering, 1, 14 3, 8. 

am-misham, with unwinking eyes, 
V, 19, 2. 

ani-mesham, unremittingly, I, 31, 12. 

anird, sapless, IV, 5, 14. 

ani-vr/'ta, unrestrained, III, 29, 6. 

anishahgd, without a quiver, I, 31, 

«3* 
amka, face, II, 9, 6 ; III, 1, 15 ; 19, 

4 1 ! IV, 5, 9'; 15; 10, 3; 11, 

1; 12,2; V, 2, 1. 
anu, prep, with ablat., I, 141, 3'. 
anukthd, hymnless, V, 2, 3. 



anupa-kshita, undecaying, III, 13, 7. 
anush/£u, by one's present power, I, 

95, 3- 
anush/Auya, by one's present power, 

IV, 4, 14. 
anu-satyd, follower of truth, 1 1 1, 26, 1 . 
anu-svadham, according to one's 

wont or nature, II, 3, 11 ; III, 

6,9. 
anfina, without flaw, I, 146, 1 ; II, 

10,6; III, 1,5; IV, 2, 19; 5, 1. 
inrigu, sinful, IV, 3, 13. 
anr/td, sinful, IV, 5, 5. 
anr/ta, falsehood, V, 12, 4. 
anehas, unmenaced, III, 9, 1. 
antai>-vidv4ms, knowing, I, 72, 7. 
antatna, nearest (friend), I, 27, 5 ; 

III, 10, 8; V, 24, 1. 
antara, closest, I, 31, 13; nearer, 

III, 18, 2 ; — in the midst, 1, 

44, '*• 
antariksha, air, I, 73, 8 ; HI, 6, 8 ; 

8,8; 2a, 2 ; IV, 14,2; V, 1, 11. 
anti, nigh, I, 79, 1 1 ; 94, 9. 
andhi, blind, I, 147, 3* ; 148, 5 1 . 
andhas, darkness, I, 94, 7. 
andhas, sap, IV, 1, 19. 
anna, food : sthirSi anna, I, 127, 4"; 

IV, 7, 10; tri-vr/t annam, I, 
140, a"; iinnS, instr., IV, 7, n 1 . 

anniyat, desirous of food, IV, 2, 7. 
any&d-anyad, the one and the other, 

I, 95, i. 
anya-vrata, following another law, 

V, 20, 2. 

ap, pi., water, Waters, 1, 36, 8 ; 95, 
3 1 ; 96,1; 2; IV,3,i2,&c; gar- 
bhai>ap2m, I, 70, 3 ; III, 1,12 ; 
13; 5, 3; apam napSt, I, 143, 
i*; III, 9, 1: apam up&-sthe, 

1, 144, 2 ; apam sadhi-sthe, I, 
149, 4; II, 4, » ; 3yu<& ap2m, 
III, 1, 5; mitrib apa7>, III, 
9, 2 ; ap-su jritim, III, 9, 4 ; 
apSm duro»£, III, 25, 5; avin- 
dat ap&d, V, 14, 4'. 

apatya, offspring, I, 68, 7. 
apara-#ita, unconquered, III, 12, 

9 ; V, 25, 6. 
apari-vrrta, uncovered, II, 10, 3. 
apajyi, bereft of sight, I, 148, 5*. 
apas, work, I, 68, 5 ; 69, 8 1 ; 70, 8 ; 

II, 3,6; 111,3, 3; «i 7 ; IV, 

2, 14 ; see apas. 

apis, active, I, 31, 8 ; yi, 3 ; 95, 4 ; 

III, a, 5; 7; 8, 5;— work: 
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apasi (conj. upasi), III, i, 3'; 
11 4 ; aplfr (conj. ipab), III, 

6,7». 
apasyu, ever active, I, 79, 1. 
ap&d. footless, IV, 1, 11. 
apara, boundless, III, 1, 14. 
api-dhf, covering, I, 127, 7 s . 
api-jarvar£, approach of darkness, 

111,9,7*. 
api-sthita, standing on, I, 145, 4'. 
dpfirvya, wonderful, III, 13, 5. 
iprinat, not giving, V, 7, 10. 
ap-tur, crossing the waters, III, 27, 

11*. 
ap-tflrya, crossing the waters, III, 

12, 8\ 
Apnavana, IV, 7, 1. 
dpnasvat, rich: apnasvatishu urv£- 

rlsu, I, 127, 6. 
apya, living in the water, I, 145, 5. 
apra-3yu(s), unremitting, I, 127, 5'. 
aprati-skuta, unrepressed, III, 2, 14. 
apra-dr;'pita, unconfused, I, 145, 2. 
apra-mr*shy£, not to be despised, 

IV, 2, 5. 

apra-yuM&at, never failing, unre- 
mitting, I, 143, 8; II, 9, a; 
IIIj 5, 6 ; 20, 2. 

apra-vita, virgin, IV, 7, 9'. 

apsu-s&d, dwelling in the waters, 

"I, 3,5- 
abhi-kbyiK, looking at, I, 148, 5'. 
abhi-gtfu, on one's knees, I, 72, 5. 
abhf-dyu, striving for heaven, I, 

127,7; IH.37, i- 
abhi-pitvd, the time of rest, I, 189, 

,2 3 

abhf-mati, plotter, III, 24, 1; assault, 

V, 33, 4*. 

abhimati-sih, victorious over hostile 

plots, II, 4,9. 
abhi-y<i^, attack, III, 11, 6 ; V, 4, 5. 
abhf-jasti, curse, I, 71, 10; V, 3, 7 ; 

12. 
abhuasti-Mtana, dispel ler of curses, 

III, 3, 6. 
abhijasti-pavan, protector against 

imprecations, I, 76, 3. 
abhwrf, leading to, or striving for, 

gloriousness, I, 98, i 1 ; 144, 6. 
abhfsh/i, victory, V, 17, 5. 
abhislui-kr/t, helpful, IV, 11, 4. 
abhi-hrut, injury, 1,128, 5; anything 

leading astray, I, 189, 6 1 . 
abhflce with ablat., I, 71, 8*. 
abhrd, cloud, I, 79, 2. 



abhritri, brotherless : abhratara£, 

IV, 5, 5*. 

abhva, wondrous, I, 140, 5 ; mons- 
trous might, II, 4, 5. 

am, to plague : abhf amanta, I, 

189, 3 l - 

ama, vehemence, I, 66, 7 ; fear : 
ame dhlt, I, 67, 3. 

amiti, impetuous splendour, I, 73, 2 s . 

amati, lack of thoughts, senseless- 
ness, 111,8, 2 1 ; 16,5; IV, 11,6. 

amartya, immortal, I, 44, 1 ; 1 1 ; 58, 
3 5 1II,a, 11; 10,9; 11,2; 24, 
a; 37, 5; 7; IV, 1, 1; 8, 1 ; 9, 
2 ; V, 4, 10. 

amardhat, never failing, III, 25, 4. 

ama-vat, violent, impetuous, I, 36, 
30 ; IV, 4, 1. 

amftra, enemy, III, 18, 2 ; IV, 4, 4 ; 

12, 2. 
amitra-dambhana, deceiver of foes, 

IV, i 5 ,4- 

amitra-yudh, attacking the enemies, 

III, 29, 15. 
ctminat, innocent, IV, 5, 6. 
amiva-Htana, driving away sickness : 

amiva-itftanam, I, 12, 7. 
imtvi, plague, I, 189, 3 ; III, 15, 1. 
amflra, not foolish, unerring, wise, 

I, 68, 8 1 ; 72,2: 141, 12; III, 

>9, >; 35, 3 5 IV, 4, 12; 6, 2; 

amrikta, uninjured, inviolable, III, 

6,4; 11,6; IV, 3, I2 1 . 

amrita, immortal (Agni), I, 26, 9' ; 
44, 5 1 ; 58, 1; 70, 4', &c.;— pi. 
the immortal gods, I, 59, 1, 
&c. ; — immortality, I, 13, 5 s ; 
68, 4 1 ; 73, i 1 ; 6; III, 1, 14; 

33, ;'; 35, 3; v, 3, 4; 28, 2; 

amritasya nStohim, III, 17, 4 ; — 
ambrosia, I, 71, 9*; III, 26, 7; 

V, 2, 3 ». 

amr<ta-tv&, immortality, I, 31, 7 ; 

73, 9 5 9 6 , 6 ; V, 4, 10. 
aW/tyu, immortal, III, 2, 9. 
ayas, ore, IV, 2, 17 s . 
aytf, thus, III, 12, 2. 
ayfe, never-tiring (flame), III, 18, 

a 1 ; IV, 6, 10. 
ar£, spoke of a wheel, I, 141, 9 ; V, 

13, 6. 

arakshls, benevolent, II, 10, 5. 
arana, stranger, V, a, 5. 
arani, kindling-stick, I, 127,4*; III, 
39, a ; V, 9, 3. 
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aratf, steward (?), I, 58, 7'; 59,2; 
128, 6; 8; II, 2, a; 3; 4. a; 

III, 17, 4; IV, 1, 1; 2, 1; V, 
a, i'. 

dram, enough, I, 66, 5 ; d&at dram, 
he satisfies, I, 70, 5 ; readily, 
II, 5, 7*i 8; puru va dram 
(conj. puruvaYam), I, 142, 10* 

aram-krit, doing service, II, 1, 7 1 . 

drarivams, niggardly, I, 147, 4; 150, 
2 ; III, 18, 2. 

drati, malign power, II, 7, 2 ; III, 
18, 1 ; 24, 1 ; IV, 4, 4 ; aratau 
(conj. for aratau), V, 2, i*; pi., 
V, 2, 6. 

arati-ydt, niggard, I, 99, i J . 

arati-vdn, malicious, I, 147, 4. 

drSvan, niggard : dravnaA, I, j6, 15 ; 
16. 

an', poor: arydA, I, 70, i 1 , 2 ; 71, 3*; 
150, i 1 ; — he who does not give, 
niggard, I, 73, 5V; II, 8, 2; 

IV, 4, 6 ; V, 2, 12. 

arf, the Arya : arylfr, IV, 2, 12 s ; 

18 8 . 
drish/a, uninjured, V, 18, 3. 
drishvat, unharmed : drishyantaii, 

II, 8, 6. 
aruad, red, I, 73, 7 ; II, 1, 6. 
anwi, the red (cow, or Dawn), I, 

140, 13; IV, 1, i6»; a, 16; 

I4» 3 1 . 
drupita ? IV, 5, 7 1 . 
arushd, red, ruddy, I, 36, 9; 141, 8; 

II, 2, 8; III, 1, 4; 7, 5; 15, 
3; 29,6; IV, 15,6"; V, 1, 5; 
arushS, the two ruddy horses, 
1,94, 10; II, 10, a 1 ; IV, a, 3; 
arushasajb, I, 146, a*; IV, 6, 9 ; 
arushdsya vr/sh»aA, V, ia, a"; 6; 
— drushim (conj.drushi£?),I,7i, 
i 1 ; drushtfr, I, 7a, 10 4 . 

arushd-stupa, whose summit is red, 

III, a9, 3. 
drfikshita, soft, IV, 11, 1. 
arepds, stainless, IV, 10, 6. 

arkd, song, I, 141, 13 ; HI, 36, 7 1 ; 

8; IV, 3, 15; 10,3; V, 5, 4. 
ari, to sing, praise : arian, III, 14, 

4; driami, IV, 4, 8; Inrikhb, 

V, 6, 8 ; drianta£, V, 1 3, 1 ; dria, 
V, 16, i 1 ; aa, 1; 35, 7;— abhf 
kardm arian, they sang tri- 
umphantly, IV, 1, 14* ; — pri 
arian ti, III, 13, 5; prd aria, 
I sing, III, 13, i 1 . 



arif, flame, I, 36, 3 ; ao, &c. 
arifs, flame, IV, 7, 9 ; V, 17, 3. 
arna, flood : divl& draam, III, 23, 3. 
arnavd, waving, III, as, 2*. 
drnas, wave, IV, 3, 13. 
drtha, aim, I, 144, 3*; III, 11, 3 - ; 

IV, 6, 10. 
drbha, small, I, 146, 5. 

arbhakd, little : arbhak6bhyai>, I, 27, 

'J- 
drmint in narmini? (I, 149, j 1 ). 
aryd, Aryan, IV, 1, 7; (3, 12 3 ; 18 6 ;) 

V, 16, 3. 

Aryamdn, I, 26, 4 ; 36, 4 ; 44, 1 3 ; 

79, 3; Mi, 9; H, », 4; IV, 2, 

4 ; 3, 5 ; V, 3, a. 
arvd>Ji : arvaVJiam ydkshva, sacrifice 

and bring hither, 1, -45, 10. 
drvat, horse, I, 27, 9; 73, 9; 145, 

3 1 ; H,2,io; IV, 15, 6; V, 6, 

1; 2. 
drvan, horse, I, 149, 3; IV, 7, 11; 

11,4. 
arhdna, deservedly, I, 127, 6. 
drhat, worthy, I, 94, 1; II, 3, 1; 3 ; 

V, 7, 2. 
av, to protect, bless, help : dv££, I, 

27, 7 ; avisha/>, III, 13, 6, &c. 
dva : agn&fr dvena for ague" rdvena, 

I, 128, s'. 

avadyd, disgrace, IV, 4, 15. 

avdni, course, I, 140, 5;— river, V, 

II, 5- 

avamd. lowest (god), IV, 1, 5. 
dvara, later (or, nearer), 1, 141, 5 ; — 

lower, II, 9, 3. 
dvasana, not clothed, III, 1, 6. 
avdstat, below, III, 22, 3. 
ava-stha, retirement, V, 19, i'. 
avasyu, desiring help, II, 6, 6. 
avitri, helper, I, 36, 2 ; 44, 10; III, 

19, 5- 
dvi-mat, rich in sheep, IV, 2, 5 1 . 
avishydt, wishing to drink, I, 58, 2. 
avishyfi, greedy, 1, 189, 5. 
aviratS, want of heroes, III, 16, 5. 
avr/kd, without danger, 1, 31, 13; — 

keeping off the wolf, IV, 4, 12. 
ai, to eat: prd ajana, III, 21, 1. 
atatru, without a foe, V, 2, 12. 
asdni, thunderbolt, I, 143, 5. 
aids, cursing, IV, 4, 15. 
djiva, unkind, V, 12, 5. 
asfrshan, headless, IV, 1, 11. 
dsraan, stone (flint), II, 1, 1; III, 

39,6. 
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itma-vraya, dwelling in the rock- 
stable, IV, i, i j. 

ajramishfta, never tiring, IV, 4, 12. 

irrita, not resting on (?), IV, 7, 6 s . 

atva-d2van, giver of horses, V, 18, 3*. 

aVva-pesas, the ornament of which 
are horses, II, 1. 16. 

a/vam-ish/i, winner of horses, 11,6, a*. 

Arva-medha, N. p., V, 27, 4-6. 

If va-radhas, giver of horses, V, 10, 4 1 . 

(Lsv%, mare, III, 1, 4 ; 7, 2 s . 

a/vin, rich in horses, IV, 2, 5 1 ; V, 
4,11. 

Ajvfnau, du., the two Ajvins, I, 44, 
a; 8; 14; III, 20, 1; 5; 29, 
«' ; IV, 2, 4; 13, 1; 15, 9; 10; 
V, 26, 9. 

irvya, of the horses, I, 74, 7. 

£sha//f>a, invincible, III, 15, 4. 

ash/ami, eighth (rein or priest of 
Agni), II, 5, 2 1 . 

ash/£-pad?, eight-footed (i.e. cow 
with calf). H, 7, 5 a . 

as, to be : pr£ astu, may it be fore- 
most, I, 13, 9; — sat4& >ta bhd- 
vataA ia, I, 96, 7 ; tvam tKn 
sim ia prdti hx asi, thou art 
united with them and equal to 
them, II, 1, 15. 

as, to throw : ava-asya, I, 140, 10. 

asat, nothingness, IV, 5, 14; — untrue, 
V, 12, 4. 

asana, weapon, I, 148, 4. 

asaman4, striving apart, I, 140, 4. 

asam-dita, unfettered, IV, 4, 2. 

asam-mrish/a, not cleansed, V, 11, 3. 

asaj&it, not sticking together, I, 13, 
6 ; 142, 6. 

isasat, never sleeping, I, 143, 3. 

asita, black, IV, 1 3, 4. 

asu, vital spirit, I, 140, 8. 

asura, the Asura, miraculous lord, 
II, 1, 6; III, 3, 4 1 ; 29, 14 1 ; 
IV, 2,5'; V, 12, 1; 15, 1; 27,1. 

asurya, mysterious power, V, 10, a. 

asta, stall, I, 66,9; — home: astam 
yanti, V, 6, 1. 

asta-tlti, homestead, V, 7, 6. 

astri, archer, I, 66, 7; 70, 11; 71, 
5 1 ; 148,4; IV, 4, 1. 

astr/ta, indestructible, I, 140, 8. 

aspandamana, without trembling, 
IV, 3, 10. 

asmad, pers. pronoun : asmakam 
astu, may he be ours, 1, 13, to ; 
pri \ai> imahe, we entreat for 



ru, I, 36, 1 ' ; -nb untranslated, 
66, 9' ; sib nab, thus (give) us, 
11,6,5'; argasmaVVjii^ 1 . 
asma-druh, he who deceives us: 

asma-dhruk, I, 36, 16. 
asmadryak, turned towards us, V, 

4, »• 
asma-yu, inclined towards us, I, 

142, 10. 
asn'dh, not failing, I, 13, 9 ; V, 5, 8. 
asredhat, unerring, III, 14, 5. 
asreman ? Ill, 29, 13 1 . 
asvapna^, never sleeping: asvapna- 

gih, IV, 4, 12. 
ihan, day, I, 71, 2 ; dirgha' iha, I, 

140, 13 ; ihnab, by day, IV, 10, 

5 ; igre ihnam, V, 1, 4 ; 5. 
£hi, snake, I, 79, 1. 
ahGryi, not to be led astray : ahfir- 

yavfr (conj. for ahffryaA), 1, 69, 4'. 
ihraya, fearless, I, 74, 8; glorious, 

III, 2, 4. 

dhrayana, fearless, IV, 4, 14. 

ak6, near, II, 1, 10. 

3-kshita, habitable, V, 7, 7. 

agas, sin, IV, 3, 5 ; 12, 4 ; V, 3, 7; 

12. 
S-jgni, birth: tisrlfr Z-g&oib, III, 

17, 3 1 - 
St, then, I, 148, 4 1 . 
a-tilni, an expander : ya^ri&m I- 

tdniA, II, 1, 10. 
atithy*, hospitality, 1, 76, 3 ; IV, 4, 

10 ; V, 28, a. 
atman, vital breath : atmSC-iva sivab, 

I, 73, «• 
a-dadi, seizer : 3dat J-dadfA, I, 1 27, 

6". 
Adityd, IV, f, 2 ; pi., the Adityas, 

1, 45, 1; 94, 3 5 188,4; II, 1, 

«3J 3, 4 1 5 111,8,8; 20,5. 
2-deva, godly, II, 4, 1 ; devam &• 

devam, IV, 1, i 4 . 
a-dhavi, purification, I, 141, 3'. 
i-dhrish, attack, II, 1, 9. 
adhrd, weak: adhrasya, I, 31, 14*. 
anushlk, in due order, I, 13, 5 1 ; 58, 

3; 72,7; 11,6, 8; III, 11, 1; 

IV, 4, 10; 7, 2; 5; i», 35 V, 
6,6'; 10; 9, 1; 16,2; 18, 2; 
21, 2 ; 22, 2 ; 26, 8. 

ap : pan Spa, he has won, I, 76, 1. 
Apayg, N. of a river, III, 23, 4. 
ipf, companion, I, 26, 3 ; 31, 16 ; 
IV, 3, 13- 
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3-pr/M6ya, whose leave should be 
asked, I, 60, 2. 

apya, companionship, I, 36, 12 ; HI, 
2,6. 

ama, raw, IV, 3, 9*. 

Z-yagishtba, best performer of sacri- 
fices, II, 9, 6. 

ayasa, of iron, I, 58, 8. 

3yu, the living, I, 31, 2*; 11 ; 66, 
1 ; 140, 8; 147, i 1 ;— lively : 
3yuvaA dhenava£, II, 5, 5; — 
Ayu, N. p., I, 96, 2* ; II, 2, 8 ; 
4,2- IV, 2, 12'; iSV; V, 7, 
6; jamsam iy6b, IV, 6, 11*; 
V, 3. 4* 5 P'v the Ayus, I, 58, 
3"; 60. 3; IV, 7, 4 5— n-» l»"e, 
HI, 3, 7- 

ayudha, weapon, V, j, 3. 

Styus, life : vijvam &yub, I, 73, 5 ; 
Kyub apffrn, III, 1, 5*; dirgham 
ayuA pra-yikshe, III, 7, 1 ; 
trim ayGmshi, III, 17, 3 1 , &c. 

a-r6dhana, ascent, IV, 7, 8 ; 8, 2 ; 4. 

ffrtana? I, 127, 6 1 . 

Krtvi^ya, duty of a priest, I, 94, 6. 

Krya, the Aryan, I, 59, 2 ; visab 
Mb, I, 77, 3 s ; 96,3. 

avi'A-njgtka, (I, 44, 3 1 ). 

Svf/>-tya, visible, I, 95, 5. 

av.'s, manifest : avi'A bhava, I, 31, 
3 1 : Mb babhfftha, V, 1, 9; 
avfc kr/nute, V, 2, 9. 

3-jis, hope: a-jasa, IV, 5, n 1 . 

aVa, region, V, 10, 6. 

arina, old(?), I, 27, 13'. 

3*6, swift racer, I, 60, 5 ; IV, 7, 11. 

aju-ajvya, plenty of swift horses, V, 
6, 10. 

aju-yil, quickly, IV, 4, 2. 

3-jusukshani, flaming, II, 1, 1. 

ajushana\ aspiring after, IV, 1, 13. 

jbu-heman, quick inciter, II, 1, 5*. 

3s : upa Isate, they approach rever- 
entially, 1, 36, 7; III, 2, 6;— 
sam-asate, they lie down round 
about, III, 9, 7. 

its, mouth : asiK, I, 76, 4 1 ; 140, 2 ; 
II, 1, 14' ; in the presence of, 

IV, 5, 10 ; manifestly, V, 17, 2 ; 

5 ; 23, »• 
asan, mouth, I, 75, 1; III, 26, 7; 

V, 6, 9 ; 18, 4. 

£sf, face: yasya asaya, in whose 

presence, I, 127, 8. 
SsSt, adv., near, I, 27, 3. 
3-suti, drink, II, 1, 14. 



[46] 



Ff 



asuri, of the Asura : gdrbha* 3sur&6, 

III, 29, 11. 
askra, united, III, 6, 4 s . 
3sya, mouth, II, 1, 13; V, 12, 1. 
2-huta, see hu. 
3-huVya, to be led astray : a-htfrya£ 

(conj. ahfiryib), I, 69, 4 1 . 

i : ayate, he proceeds, I, 127, 3* ; 
yantai, corrupt for vyantaA ? I, 
140, 13 1 ; »anfm yate, striving 
for gain, V, 27, 4 ;— ddhi ihi, 
think thou (of us), I, 71, io* ; — 
sib nu iyate (Samhitl : s3 nvf- 
yate), conj. sanu (=s£ anu) 
iyate, I, 145, i 1 ; — iatab fyase, 
thou passest between, 1 1, 6, 7 ; — 
apa aiyeA, V, 2, 8 ; — upa & imasi, 
we approach, I, t, 7 ; — pari-et&, 
will overtake, 1, 27, 8 ; — pra-yati 
yagte, adhvar6, white the sacri- 
fice is going on, III, 29, 16; 
V, 28, 6 ; pra-yai devfibhyaA, 
that the gods may come forth, 
I, 142,6; £tipra, I, 144,1 s ;— 
nd prati-itaye, not to be with- 
stood, I, 36, 10 ;— sam yanti, 
come together, I, 31, 10; see 
sam-yit. 

id, nourishing power, sacred food: 
ML kritani, 1, 128, 7 ; i/46 pad€, 
I, 128, 1 ; II, 10, i s ; h6taram 
\lib, III, 4 , 3- 

1/3, ' Nourishment,' N. of a goddess, 

I, 13, 9 l ; 3«, " $ ; 142,9; 188, 
8; II, 1, 11 1 ; 3, 8; III, 1, 
*3'; 4, 8; 7, 5! 27, 10*; V, 
4, 4; 5, 8; ilayah pad£, III, 
23, 4*; *9, 4; i/t(, instr., Ill, 
24,2 ; f/ayaA putrid, 111,29, 3 s . 
f/a-vat, rich in nourishment, IV, 

2,5- 

itaA-Qti, who from here distributes 
his blessings, I, 146, 2. 

(ti, thus : iti kratvS, with this inten- 
tion, IV, 1, i 1 . 

itthJ[, truly, I, 36, 7 ; 141, 1 ; V, 17, 
1 ; itthft dhiya", with right 
thought, III, 27, 6. 

ittM-dhi, thus minded, IV, 11, 3. 

id5m, this : asmai (after the plural 
yd), I, 67, 8 1 ; asmai (verb to 
be supplied), I, 70, 4 1 ; yidi 
id&m, when here (all this 
happened), I, 79, 2 s ; yfidi 
idam, as I am here, IV, 5, 11 s ; 
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there, II, 5, 5: esham (conj. 

esham), IV, a, 4'. 
ida" iit-idS /Ht, now-now, IV, 10, 5. 
idhma, fuel, I, 94, 4 ; III, 18, 3. 
in: in6shi, thou drivest away, IV, 

10, 7 ;— pr£ ainot, he has driven 
forward, I, 66, 10. 

ini, strong, I, 149, 1. 

fndu, Soma, V, 18, a. 

Indra, I, 13, ia; 14a, 4; 5; la ; 
13; II, 1, 3 5 3, 3; 8, 6; III, 
4, 6; 11 ; aa, 1 ; 35, 4; IV, 
a, 17; V,a,8; 3,1; 5, 3 ; 11 ; 

1 1, a ; I'ndram agnim, III, la, 3. 
Indragnf, du., Ill, ia, 1; a; 4-9; 
. V, a 7 , 6. 

IndravfshnQ, du.. Indra and Vishnu, 
IV,a, 4 . r r . 

inv, to stir up, to further: (nvati, 
I, ia8, 5; i'nvatai>, I, 141, 4; 
invasi, I, 94, 10; 141, 10; V, 
a8, 2 ; mvantaA, IN, 4, 5 ; in- 
vire, V, 6, 6. 

fbha, elephant, IV, 4, i 1 . 

fbhya, rich, I, 65, 7. 

iva : svena-iva, read svena evi ? I, 

«45. **• 
ish, to long, seek: U/frMnta, I, 68, 
8 ; Mb&nUb, I, 72, 2 ; ishuii, 

t III, 1, a. 

isn, to incite: ishe, infin., I, 71, 8* ; 

ishdyanta man ma, they have 

stirred up our prayers, I, 77, 

4*; ishaai, II, 2, 9 s ; ishiUt, III, 

3» 2; 4. 3; ", i- 
feh, food, I, ia, 11 ; 27, 7 ; 36, 11, 
&c. ; V, 6, 1-10 ; ish&n net2, 

111,23,2'. 

ish£, food-giving, I, 189, 8*. 

Ishi, N. p., V, 7, 10. 

ishany: ishanyanti, they speed it 

hither, V, 6, 6 1 . 
ishay, to seek nourishment : isha- 

yanta, II, 2, n 1 . 
ishira, vigorous, quick, I, 128, 5; 

HI. 2, 13 ; 5.4- 
ishudhyit, supplicant : ishudhyat£, I, 

128, 6\ 
ishuy, to fly like an arrow, to shoot 

arrows (?) : ishCyate, I, 128, 

4*. 
ishu-y&t, desiring food (?), I, 128, 4 s . 
ish/ani? I, 127, 6\ 
ish/f, wish, search, I, 143,8*; 145, 

1; 148, 3 ; IV, 4, 7. 
ish/f, sacrifice, II, 1,9'. 



ish/f, incitement (?), IV, 6, 7*. 

t : pri tmahe va£, we entreat for 
you, I, 36, i 1 ;— I imahe, we 
implore, III, 26, 5. 

id, to magnify : i/e, I, 1, i*;'44, 
4; HI, 1, 15; 27, 2 ; «*; IV, 
3, 3; 9 1 ; i'/ate, I, 36, 1; 
128, 8; III, 6, 3 ; 10, 2 ; 13, 
a; »7. «4 ; V, 1, 7; 8, 3; 9, 
1; 14, 2; 3; 21, 3; Vata, I, 
96, 3 1 ; i«e, V, ia, 6 ; Vita, V, 
17, 1; 21, 4; tVlna, II, 6, 6; 
28, 1 ; T/it4, I, 13, 4 1 ; 142,4'; 

II, 3, 3 i V, 5, 3 ; 7. 

Venya, to be magnified, I, 79, 5; 
146, 5; III, 27, 13; V, 1,9; 

„ '4, 5- 

Wya, worthy of being magnified: 
fayaA, I, 1, 2; 12, 3»; 75, 4; 
188, 3; 11,1,4! HI, 2, 2; 5, 
6; 9; 9, 8; i7, 4; 27, 4 5 29, 
2; 7; IV, 7, 1; 2; V, 22, 1. 

ir : iratam, may they arise, IV, 8, 
7 ; trayidhyai, he shall rise up, 
IV, 2, i 1 ;— a-irire, they have 
raised, set to work, I, 143,4; 

III, 11, 9; 29, 15;— nf erire, 
they have roused, I, ia8, 8; 
11,2,3; IV, 1, 1. 

Ivat, like this, IV, 4, 6 ; 15, 5. 

h, to rule : irata, I, 36, 16; II, 7, 2 ; 
vasvaA he, I, 71, 9; yavat tie, 
as far as I have power, III, 18, 3. 

Mini, master, lord, I, 73, 9 ; 79, 4 ; 

Mi, 3- 
ish: ishate, they flee, I, 141, 8 ; — "A 
ishate, he advances, I, 149, i 2 . 

uktha\ hymn, litany, I, 27, 12; 71, 

2; 140,13; H,8,5; HI, 5, a; 
13,6; 20, 1; IV, 3, 4; 16; 6, 
11; ", 3; V, 4, 7; 6,9; 18,4. 

ukthavlhas, (I, 127,8"). 

uktha-sas, chanting litanies IV, 2, 16. 

ukthfn, rich in hymns, III, 12, 5. 

ukthya, praiseworthy, I, 79, 1 2 ; III, 

2, 13; is; i«>,6; 26, 2; v, 26, 6. 

uksh, to sprinkle: atikshan, III, 9, 

9 ; satyam ukshan, IV, 1, 10. 
uksh, to grow. See vaksh. 
ukshan, bull, I, 146, 2 ; II, 7, 5 ; 

111,7,6; 7*; V, a 7 , 5. 
ugra, strong, mighty, 1, 1 37, 1 1 ; III, 

26,5; IV, a, 18 s . 
Ugra-deva: ugrf-devam, I, 36, 18 1 . 
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uAatha, hymn, I, 73, 10 ; 143, 6 ; 
IV, a, ao; V, 13, 3. 

uttana : uttanS, lying extended on 
her back, II. 10, 3 1 ; III. 39, 
3'; V, 1, 3*;— nyah uttinaA, 
spread out downwards-turned, 
IV, 13, 5- 

utt£n£-hasta,with outstretched hand, 

III, 14, 5 1 - 

ut-vit : ut-vitai ni-v4ta£, to the 

heights and to the depths, III, 

a, 10. 
utsa, spring, III, 36, 9. 
udanya*, of water, II, 7, 3. 
udyat a-sru>, the sacrificer who raises 

the spoon, I, 31, 5. 
und, to moisten : havyam undan, 

II, 3, 2. 
upa-iKbhrrt, the bringing : flr.ja'm upa- 

Jtbhnti, I, 138, 3. 
upa-iti, approaching, supplication, I, 

76, i l ; III, 18, 1. 
upa-kshetz-i, follower, III, 1, 16. 
upabdi, noise produced by going, I, 

74, 7 1 - 
-upa-mg, high up, I, 31, 15 1 . 
upamiK, likeness, (I, 31, 15 1 ). 
upa-mKda, enjoyment, III, 5, 5. 
upa-mft, supporting, I, 59, 1* ; pillar, 

IV, 5, 1. 

upara, lower, I, 79, 3*; 138, 3; 
uparasu, in our neighbourhood, 

I, 137, 5 s ; uparasya, nearer, 
IV, 3, 1 8* ; uparin, getting be- 
hind, II, 4, 9 1 . 

upa-vaktrj, the U. priest, IV, 9, 5'. 
upas, lap : upasi (conj. for apasi), 

(in, 1,3 s ; 11 4 ). 

upa-sacl, sitting down (reverentially), 

II, 6, 1'. 
Upa-stuti, I, 36, 10 1 ; 17 1 . 
upa-stuti, praise, I, 148, 3. 
upi-stha, lip, I, 95, 4; 5; pitr6A 

upa-sthe, I, 31, 9 ; 146, 1 ; III, 
5, 8 ; s6, 9 ; apiKm up£-sthe, I, 
144, 3 ; maxdb upA-sthe, III, 8, 
1; 39, 14; V, 1, 6; 19, 1. 

upa-sthayam iarati, he goes to greet 
them, I, 145, 4*. 

tipaka, neighbouring, I, 143, 7; III, 
4,6. 

upak6, near at hand, I, 37, 6 ; IV, 
10, 5; 11, 1. 

upeti, see upa-iti. 

ubh : ubdhim, closed, IV, 1, 15; — 
sam-ubdham, confined, V, 3, i 1 . 



ubhi, both: ubha' for ubhe 1 . I, 140, 
3<; ubh6 fti tok6 ft! t&naye, I, 

147, i*. 
ubhiya, both, I, 36, 9 1 ; 31, 7; 
ubhayan, both (kinds of men, 
the pious and the impious), I, 
189,7'; of both kinds (wealth), 

II, 9, 5 1 - 
uru, wide : uru kshayaya Jakr.re, I, 

36, 8 ; urvf, the wide (Earth), I, 

146, 3; II, 4, 7; uru, wide 

space, III, 1, ii*. 
uru-gayS, wide-ruling, II, 1, 3 ; III, 

6,4*; iv, 3,7; 14, 1. 

uru-^T4yas, extending over wide 

spaces, V, 8, 6. 
uru-vWW*, far-reaching, V, 1, 13. 
unwlmsa, widely-renowned: uru- 

sawisaya, I, 31, 14. 
urushy, to guard, deliver : urushya, 

I, 58, 8; 9; IV, 3, 6; to keep 
off: iditim urushya, IV, 3, 11*; 
urushyit, he has escaped into 
wide space, III, 5, 8. 

urvira, field, I, 137, 6. 
Urviri: urvl»i£, IV, 2, 18'. 
urviyK, far and wide, I, 141, 5 ; II, 

3,5; HI, 1, 18; V, 38, 1. 
ulkS, firebrand, IV, 4, 3. 
us, see vas. 

uridhak, eagerly burning, III, 6, 7 s . 
Vjfg, (Agni) the Viig (or willing 

one), III, 3,7; 8; 11, a 1 ; 37, 

10 3 ; — pi., the IW^s, mythical 

priests, I, 60, a 1 ; 4; 138, i* ; 

189, 7 5 II, 4, 5 s ; HI, 3, 4*; 

95 15, 3*5 IV, 1, 15 1 : V, 3, 4. 
ush, to burn down: ushnin, II, 4, 

7 ; — nf oshatat, burn down, IV, 

4, 4- 

ush, to shine. See vas. 

usha£-budh, awakening with the 
dawn, I, 44, 1; 9 ; 65,9; "7, 
10; III, s, 14; IV, 6, 8. 

ushar, dawn : usrsL6, gen. sing., I, 
71, 2 s . 

ushas, dawn, 1, 71, 1 ; 94, 5 ; ushasaA 
navedaA, I, 79, I s ; vastoA 
ushasai, I, 79, 6 ; dosha" ushasi, 

II, 8, 3 ; IV, 3, 8 ; priti dosh&n 
ushasam, IV, 13, 2; ushasaA 
vi-rok6, III, 5, 2; ushasaA vf- 
ush/au, III, 15, 2; IV, 1, 5; 
14,4; — Dawn, the goddess, I, 
44, i 1 ; »; 8; 14; 111, 17, 3 1 ; 
30, 1; IV, 3, 15; 3, n J ; V, 1, 
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i; a 8, i; xish&b gar&h, lover of 
the Dawn, I, 69, i 1 ; 9; devf 
ush'ib, III, 20, 5; IV, 1, 17; 
14, 3 ; dosham ushasam, Night 
and Morning, V, 5, 6 ; — du., 
nakta ka ushasa, I, 73, 7 ; 
ushasau, the two Dawns, Night 
and Dawn, I, 188, 6 2 ; III, 4, 
6'; 14, 3; V, 1, 4 ;-ushasaA, 
the Dawns, I, 44, to ; II, a, a ; 
7; 8; III, 5, i; IV, 1,13 s ; a, 
>9! 5, i?; «4, 1; ushiA vi- 
bhatft, III, 6, 7 ; ushisaii flshuA, 

III, 7, 10 ; ushasam agram, IV, 

•5,i. 
nshasanakta, Dawn and Night, II, 

3,6. 
usrf, bright, I, 69, 9. 
usra 1 , milch-cow, IV, 1, 13 ; see also 

ushar. 
usWya, ruddy cow, III, i, 1a 4 ; IV, 

5,8'; 9. 

utf, blessing, protection, 1, 36, 1 3, &c. 

ffdhan, udder, 1,69, 3 1 ; 146, 2 ; III, 
J9, 14; IV, 1,19; 3, 10; pituA 
udhaii, III, 1, 9 1 ; sasmin udhan, 

IV, 7, 7 s ; «o,8'. 
ffma, helpful, III, 6, 8'. 

firg : mini Or^yantiA, giving mighty 

vigour, III, 7, 4- 
wg, vigour: urglm pate, I, 26, 1; 

(trgab naplt, I, 58, 8 ; II, 6, a ; 

HI, a7, ia; V, 7, 1; 17, 5; 

Qrg&Jb putram, I, 96, 3 ; Orga" 

pinvasva, III, 3, 7. 
ffrna-mradas, soft like wool, V, 5, 4'. 
firnu: vf Qrnot, he has revealed, I, 

68, 1 ; vi auraot, he has opened, 

I, 68, 10. 
firdhva, straight, standing erect, I, 

36, 13; m; 95, 5, &c. 
Ormi,wave, 1,27,6 ; 44, •* ! 95, i°- 
(irmya, night, II, 4, 3. 
flrvi, stable, stall, prison, I, 7a, 8 ; 

III, 1, 14; IV, a, 17; 12, 5. 
flh : fih6, he is considered, V, 3, 9'. 

W, to go, &c. : Wwvati, he procures, 
1, 128,6; he hastens, 1, 144, 5 ; 
arta tmana divaA, arose, V, 25, 
8* ; — abhf aruA, they ran up to, 
III, 1, 4 ;— ut-aritha, thou hast 
sprung, II, 9, 3 ; ut iyarti vtOam, 
he raises his voice, III, 8, 5' ; 
ut arta, it rose up, IV, 1, 17; 



ut aram, IV, 15, 7 ; — prS arhb, 
they have risen, III, 7, 1; pri 
iyarmi, I stretch forth, III, 19, 
2 ; pr4 arta, it came forth, IV, 
1,12 ; — vi n'nvatijhe discloses, I, 
58, 3 ; vf Wnvan, they opened, 
I, 69, 10 ; vf W«vati,he opens, I, 
128, 6 ; V, 16, 2 ;— sam-arata, he 
has come together, I, 145, 4 1 ; 
sam Wnvati, it accomplishes, III, 
a, 1 ; he sets himself in motion, 

III, 11, a'; sain-WtaA, erected, 
, IV, ,3,5. 

r/kvan, singer, III, 13, 5. 

Wgmfya, praiseworthy, III, a, 4. 

rik, see ark. 

rik, hymn, (sacrificial) verse, I, 36, 
11; II, 3,7; V, 6, 5; 37, 4. 

rig, ring, to press on, strive forward : 
riHgas%n&, 1, 58, 3 ; 96, 3 ; 
rifigin, I, 95, 7 ; riiigate, I, 141, 
6; 143, 7 5 II, 1, 8; a, 5 ; 
r/w^ase, I press on, IV, 8, 1 ;-^ 
abhi rigyale, I, 140, a ; — 2 
Wtfjjase. V, 13, 6'; — n( ringate, 
he throws down, 1, 143, 5 ; nf 
ringe, I catch hold, III, 4, 7. 

nipika, (I, 44, 3'). 

rigd, rightly, II, 3, 7; right deeds, 

IV, 1, 17. 

rigM-iHk, going straight forward, IV, 

6,9. f 
rj£-u-mushk£, puissant, IV, a, a ; 6, 9. 
rigu-yit, righteous, V, 12, 5. 
rink, debt, IV, 3, 13 5 . 
r/'ta, the .Rita, Right) 1, 1, 8 ; 75, 5" ; 

79, 3 ; '+1, 1; 11; HI, 4, 7; 
6, 6; IV, 1, .3'; 2, 3 1 ; 14 s ; 

'6; 19'; 3, 4*; 9-"; 5, n; 

V, 1,7; 12, i 1 ; 6'; 15, a; ao, 
4 ; WtSt 4dhi, on behalf of Rita, 
I, 36, 11 1 ; Wtasya vratK, I, 65, 
3; Wtasya y6ni, I, 65, 4; III, 
1, 11; IV, 1, ia; V, ai, 4; 
dhaYam Wtasya, I, 67, 7 1 ; V, 
1 a, a ; WtJt sapantaA, I, 67, 8; 
68, 4 ; Wtasya preshiA Wtasya 
dhitfA, I, 68, 5 1 ; dadhan Wtam, 
I, 7', 3'; Wtasya dhenivaA, I, 
73, 6 ; Wtasva pathS, I, ia8, a ; 
yahvtfti Wtasya, matara, 1, 14a, 
7 > V, 5, 6 ; Wtasya dhuA-sadam, 
I, '43, 7 ! Wtasya dohanaA, 
streams of JUta, I, 144, a 1 ; 
rathtt Wtasya, III, a, 8 ; IV, 
10, a ; Wtasya saman, I, 147, 
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i 4 ; r/tam yat§, I, 188, 2 ; pQr- 
\Xi> r/tasya sam-druaib, III, 5, 
2; r/tasya sadasi, III, 7, 2; 
gop&6 r/tasya, III, 10, 2 ; r/'- 
tisva pathy&> anu, III, 12, 7; 
r/'tasya yoge vanushai, eager to 
set to work the Rita, III, 27, 
11 1 ; r/'tena r/tam nf-yatam, IV, 
3, 9', 1 ; r/tasya pade, IV, 5, 9 ; 
r/tisya dhaman, IV, 7, 7 s ; r/'- 
tisya rajmi'm, V, 7, 3 ; r/'tena, 
in the right way, III, 4, 5 ; 5, 
3 ;— adj., righteous, IV, 3, 8 1 . 

rita-Ait, intent upon Rita. (Right), 
Ii M5, 5 ; IV, 3, 4 5 V, 3, 9. 

riti-gita, born in or lrom the Rita. : 
riti-gitab, I, 36, 19; 144, 7 ; 
189, 6 ; III, 6, 10 ; 20, 2. 

rita-gfi&, knowing the right way, I, 
72, 8. 

r/ta-pS, protecting the Rita, (III, 
20, 4 >; V, i*. 3 «). 

r/ta-pra < g'ata,born from Rita, 1, 65,10. 

r/'ta-pravtta, penetrated by .Rita, I, 

7°, 7- 
r/'tay, to perform the Rita. : r/tayan 

r/tena, V, 12, 3. 
r/ta-yat, righteous, II, 1, 2; IV, 8, 

3 ; V, 27, 4. 
r/*ta-yu, loving Rita, V, 8, 1. 
r/ta-van, righteous, I, 77, 1 ; 2 ; 5 ; 

III, 2, 13; 6, 10; 13, 2; 14, 

2; 20,4; IV, 1,2; 2, 1; 6, 5; 

7,,3 ; 7 ; 10, 7 ; V, 1, 6 ; 25, 1. 
r/ta-vr/dh, increaser ot Rita, I, 13, 

6; 44,14; '4*. 6 ; hi, 2, 1. 

r/tfi, season, I, 95, 3* ; V, 12, 3 s . 
r/tu-fM, observing the right time, 

II, J, 7- 

r/tu-pS, guardian of the seasons, 

111,20,4'; V, 12, 3 s . 
ritvig, ministrant, priest, I, 1, 1 ; 
44, 11; 45,7; 60, 3; 11,5, 7 1 ; 

III, 10,2 ; V, 22, 2; 26, 7. 
r/'tvfya, at the appointed season, I, 

143, 1; II, 1, 2; III, 29, 10. 
r/'dh, to accomplish : r/dhyihna, I, 

31,8; IV, 10, i 1 . 
r/dhak, in one's peculiar way, III, 

*5, i'. 
/Wbhu,II,i,io'; 111,5,6'; V.7,7- 
r/shi, a fti'shi, I, 1, 2 ; 31, 1 ; 66, 4 ; 

III, 21, 3 ; sahasram r/shibhL6, 

1, 189, 8. 
rjshi-kr>t, making (one) a Kishi, I, 

31, 16'. 



r/shu, pi., dawns (?), I, 127, 10*; V, 

25, i' 2 . 
r/shva, tall, I, 146, 2 ; III, 5, 5; 7 ; 
10; IV, 2, 2. 

6ka: ekai>-eka£, every one, III, 29, 

15- 
£ka-ayu, of unique vigour, I, 31, 5. 
ena, variegated : eni iti, I, 144, 6 1 . 
enas, sin, I, 189, 1 ; III-, 7, io" ; IV, 
t ",4; 5; V, 3,7. 
eman, course, path, 1, 58, 4* ; IV, 7, 9. 
eva, way : evai£, in due way, I, 68, 

4 ; 95, 6 ; evena, in his way, I. 

128, 3; aryib fivaiA, IV, 2, 12 3 ; 

—the going, I, 79, 2. 
eva, thus, I, 76, 5 ; 77, 5 ; 95, 11 ; 

III, 17, 2 ; evam, Samh., V, 6, 

io 1 . 
eshi, rapid, (IV, 2, 4'). 

6ka, homestead, I, 66, 3. 
o^ayimana, displaying his power, 1, 

140, 6. 
6tfish/i>a, richest : 6,jish/Z>am m£da£, 

III, 2t, 5 '. 

6s!iadhi, herb, I, 59, 3 ; 98, 2 ; II, 
1, 1; 4, 4; III, 1, 13; 5, 8"; 
22, 2 ; V, 8, 7. 

6ha, heedfulness, IV, 10, i*. 

Kanva. I, 36, 8; 10' ; 11 ; 17 ; 19; 
kaav&saZi, I, 44, 8 ; Kinvasya 
sGnavaA, I, 45, 5. 

katidhS iit, everywhere, I, 31, 2. 

kadiC 4ana, never, I, 150, 2. 

kan : tasya iakan, therewith he is 
satisfied, I, 148, 2 ; iakanib, 
loving, III, 5, 2 ; kanishaA,take 
joyfully, III, 28, 5; *akana£, 
delighting, desiring, V, 3, 10 ; 
27, 3' :— a /take, he desires, III, 
3, 3 ; it >ake, I love, III, 3, to. 

kanyl, maiden, 1,66,8*; kanfnam, 

V, 3, ». 
kaya : kayasya iit. of whomsoever, 

I, 27, 8 ; kayi, how, V, 12, 3. 
kar, to praise, (I, 45, 4'). 
karasna, arm: sr/'pra' karasni, III, 

18, s 1 . 
karmanya, able, III, 4, 9. 
karman, work, deed, I, 31,8; III, 

12, 6. 
kalyaaa, beautiful, I, 31, 9. 
kavf, sage, I, 12, 6; 7 ; 13, 2 ; 8, 

&c. ; I, 95, 8' ; dhfrasaA kava- 

yab, I, 146,4'- 
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kavf-kratu, having the mind of a 
sage, thoughtful, I, i, 5 ; III, 
»,4I »4»7; *7, n; V, 11,4. 

knvi-ibid, showing himself as a sage, 

III, 12, 3 \ 

kavi-tama,thehighestsage,III, 14, 1. 
kavi-prasasti, praised by sages, V, 1 , 8. 
kavi-sast£, praised by the sages, III, 

21,4; 29,7. 
kavyata, wisdom, I, 96, 2. 
ka : kftyaminaA, finding pleasure, 

III, 9, 2. See kan. 
k2mya,of love: dugdhamnSkamyam, 

v » «9, 4*. A 

kari, race : bhigarn ni kare", I, 141, 

10 1 ; — triumph : abhf karam 

arian, IV, 1, 14 s . 
kSru, singer, I, 31, 8; 9; 148, 2; 

11,2,9; HI. 6, »• 
kavya, quality of a sage, wisdom, 

I,7a, i 1 ; 96, 1; 11,5,3 5 I", 

1, 8; 17; 18; IV, 3, 16; 11, 

3 ; v, 3, 5. 

kash/Aa, pi., the (aerial) arena, 1, 59, 
6 ; race-course, I, 146, 5. 

kfyat, however small, IV, 5, 6. 

kirf, poor, humble, I, 31, 13*; V, 
4, 10 1 . 

Kist*: KistasaA.the Kistas, 1, 127,7'. 

kupaya, agitating, I, 140, 3. 

kumari, prince, IV, 15, 7-10 ; boy, 
V,2,.'; 2. 

kulua, axe, III, 2, 1. 

Kujiki, pi., the Kuiikas, III, 26, i 1 ; 

3; a9, 15- 

kG4it-arthfn, striving for all that is 
desired, IV, 7, 6. 

kri, to make, &c: yajjtfim kr/notana, 
I, 13, 12; kr/'nuhi, I, 31, 8; 
kridhf na£ ray6, help us to 
wealth, III, 15, 3*; krm6ti 
devan maYtyeshu, he conveys 
the gods to the mortals, I, 77, 
i 1 ; karikrataA, displaying, I, 
140, 5 1 ; krU&A (read parish- 
krita£?), adorned, I, 141, 8'; 
dhiyS/fcikre, 111,27,9'; krantai, 

IV, 2, 14 ; ikarma te, we have 
done our work for thee, IV, 2, 
19; — aYam karat, he may 
readily serve, II, 5, 8 ; uru 
iakrire, they have made wide 
room for, I, 36,8 ; satrtt >&ak- 
Tanib, 1,72, 1 ; — a krinoshi, thou 
givest, 1,31,7; 3. kn'nudhvam, 
bring hither, 1, 77, 2 ;— apa i 



kr/'dhi, drive away, III, 16, 5* ; 
— nf kai>, he has brought down 
(i. e. surpassed), 1,72, i 1 ; — piri- 
krrta, made ready, III, 28, 2 ; — 
sam akr/'nvan tegase, they have 
sharpened, III, 2, 10; see 
kranS. 

kridhu, weak, IV, 5, 14. 

krip: akn'pran, they have pined, 
, IV,2,i8\ 

kr»p, body, I, 127, 1 ; 128, 2. 

kreshtf, human race, I, 36, 19 ; 59, 
5 ; 74, a ; 189, 3 ;— tribe, clan, 
v > »> 6; 19, 3:— dwelling, II, 
2, 10. 

krishaa, black, I, 58, 4* ; 73, 7 ; 
141, 8'; krisbnib vr/shabhai, 
1,79, a 1 ; darkness, I, 140, 5 ; 
krishnasu, in the dark nights, 

"I, '5,3- 

krfchna-adhvan, whose path is black, 
II. 4, 6. 

krishna-gamhas, speeding on his 
black way, I, 141, 7. 

kr/'shna-pruta, immersed in dark- 
ness, I, 140, 3. 

krishnd-vyathi, with a black trail, 

11,4, 7 1 . 

kr<sh»£-sita, drawing black furrows, 
I, 140, 4. 

k/«'p: /fakr/panta dMbhf*, they 
chanted their prayers, IV, 1, 14. 

k£ta, desire, I, 146, 3. 

ketu, light, shine, splendour, I, 36, 
M5 IV, 7, 4; 14, a; V, 7, 4; 
ketfim usraA, I, 71, 2*;— ketu, 
beacon, banner, I, 27, 12 ; III, 
1, 17; 2, 14; V, 11, 3; vidi- 
thasya, I, 60, 1 ; yagAasya, I, 
96,6; 127,6; III, n, 3; a9, 
5 ; V, 11, 2 ; yagtfanam, III, 3, 
3 ; adhvarasya, III, 8, 8 ; adh- 
varanam, III, 10, 4. 

kevala, alone, I, 13, 10. 

kejin, long-baired, I, 140, 8 ; long- 
maned, III, 6, 6. 

kr&tu, power of mind, wisdom, I, 
65, 9; 67, 2; 68, 3; 69, 2; 
73, a; 77, 3 1 ! "8, 4; 141,6; 
9! 143, a; 145, 2; II, 5, 4; 
HI, a, 3; 6, 5; 9, 6; 11, 6; 
IV, 5, 7 ; 10, 1 ; 2 ; 12, 1 ; V, 
10, 2; 17, 4;— mind, 1,66, 5*; 
will, I, 68, 9'; fti kratva, with 
this intention, IV, 1, i 1 ; — power, 
I, 127,9; "8,5; III, 1, 5 1 . 
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krand, to neigh, bellow, roar : kran- 
dat, I, 36, 8 ; aiikradat, I, 58, 
2 ; kanikradat, bellowing, I, 
128, j 1 ; krandan, III, 36, 3. 

kram : pan akramit, he has circum- 
ambulated, IV, 15, 3. 

knUa', as soon as, I, 58, 3 1 ; V, 7, 
8* ; indeed, V. 10, 2'. 

kru/, to sport : kriVantaA, IV, 4, 9 ; 
krf/an, V, 19, 5. 

kshatrd, royal power, IV, 4, 8 ; V, 
27, 6. 

kshatrfya, royal power, IV, 12, 3'. 

kshap, night: kshapaii (conj. ksha- 
pib), I, 44, 8 2 ; kshapa£ (conj. 
kshipaA), nights and dawns, I, 
70, 7 1 : kshapii, by night, 1, 79, 
6 ; kshapai> sam-yatai, II, a, 2'. 

kshapS-vat, earth-protecting, 1,70,5'. 

ksham, earth, (I, 79, 3') ; III, 8, 7. 

kshaya, dwelling, I, 36, 8; 74, 4; 
'44.7! 111,3,6; 3,3; n,7*; 
V, o, 3; is, 6; 23, 4; divl 
kshayam (conj. divikshayam), 

111,2,13'. 

kshar, to flow : ksharasi, I, 27, 6 ; 
ksharanti, I, 73, 10. 

kshS, earth, I, 67, 5'; 95, 10; 96, 
7 1 > 189, 3 ; vuvisu kshasu, I, 
127, io 2 ,'. 

kshaman, earth, IV, 2, 16. 

kshi, to dwell: ksheti, I, 94, 2; 
kshesh) antai>, going to settle, 
II, 4, 3'; kshaya/., III, 8, 1; 
kshepayat, may he give us 
dwelling, V, 9, 7 ; — prfthivfm 
upa-kshiti, he dwells on the 
earth, I, 73, 3 ;— prati-kshiyan- 
tam, who abides turned towards, 

II, 10, 4; — to rule: kshayan, 
111,25,3; kshayasi, IV, 5, 11. 

kshitf, dwelling, human settlement, 
I, 59i 1; 6 5, 5; 7h 7; 73, 4 5 
11,2, 3; 111,3,9! 13, 4 . 14, 
4; IV, 5, 15 1 ; V, 7, 1 ;— tribe, 

III, 18, 1 ; V, 1, 10; kshitinam, 
dai'vinam, III, 30,4. 

kshfp,finger: dl>akshi'pai>, III, 23, 3. 
kshipra', a tossing (bow ?), IV, 8, 8. 
kshi, to fail : kshiyate, II, 9, 5. 
kshu-mat, rich in food, II, 1, 10; 4, 

8; 9,5; IV, 3, i8». 
ksh6 ? IV, 3, 6'. 

kshetra, dwelling-place, V, 3, 3" ; 4. 
kshetra-s&ihas, giving bliss to our 

fields, 111,8,7*. 



kshema, safety, peace, 1, 66, 3 ; 67, 2. 
kshema-yit, living in peace, III, 7, 3. 
ksh6da, stream, I, 65, 5 ; 6' ; 10. 

kh£. opening, IV, 11, 2. 

khya : priti akhyat, he has looked 
on, IV, 13,1; 14,1; — vfakhyan, 
they looked around, IV, 1, 18. 

gani, troop: ganam-ganam, III, 26, 

6 ; crowd, V, 1, 3. 
ganya, belonging to the host, III, 

7.5- 
gabhiri, deep, IV, 5, 5* ; 6. 
gam, to go: ^agamyat, I, 58, 9; 

pari-sidantai> agman, IV, 2, 17 4 ; 

— iiibi gamema, wemay obtain, 

IV, 5, 13 ; — sam-gatani, com- 
prised, 1,31,5'; sam-^agmana'- 
su kr/sh/fshu, when the human 
tribes met (in battle), I, 74, 2 ; 
man asa sam ghgmdii, they agreed 
in their mind, III, 1, 13. 

giya, home, I, 74, 2 ; dominion, V, 

10,3. 
garbha, womb, I, 65, 4 ; 148, 5;— 

fruit of the womb, germ, I, 95, 

a; 4; 146, 5; II. 'o, 3; HI, 
1, 6; 10'; 2, 10; 29, 2; 11 ; 

V, 2, 3 ; bhfltanam garbham, 
III, 27,9 ; — child, son: garbha£ 
ap8m, vlninim, &c, I, 70, 3 ; 
III. 1, is; 13; 5, 3; garbhaA 
virudhim, II, i, 14 ; dadhate 
garbham, IV, 7, 9'. 

garbhM, pregnant, III, 29, 2. 

garh, to blame : garhase, IV, 3, 5. 

gavisha, see go-isha. 

givish/i, see g6-ishfi. 

GivishtMn, V, 1, 12. 

gavya, of the cows, I, 72, 8 ; IV, 

2, 17; — bliss in cows, 1, 140, 13. 
gavy at , longing for the cows, I V, 1 , 1 5 . 
gi, to go: pra-^igataA, coming 

forward, I, 150, 3. 
gi, to sing : iikba. agnfm glsi, V, 

25, i'. 
gatu, path, course, I, 71, 2 ; 7.2, 9 ; 

95. 10; 96. 4; HI, «. »; 4, 4- 
giyatra, Gayatra song, 1, 12, 1 1 ; 27, 

4; 79,7; 188, 11. 
giyatri-vepas, moved by the Gayatra 

song, I, 142, 12. 
gib, to dive : ati gihemahi, II, 7, 3. 
gir, praise, prayer, I, 26, 5 ; 59, 4' ; 

II, 2, 1* &c. 
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girf, hill, I, 65, 5. 

gfrvawas, loving pra : ses, I, 45, 2 ; II, 

6,3- 
gu : ^oguve, he has loudly praised, 

1, 127, io*. 
gur : £ugurva»i (ti, eager in praising, 

I, 142, 8 ;— abhi £UguryaZ», ap- 
prove, I, 140, 13. 

guru, heavy: mantra£ gur4&, I, 

M7,4. , A 

guh, to hide : guhamanai>, IV, 1, 1 1. 

guh, covert : guha 1 guham, I, 67, 6'. 

guha, in secret, I, 65, 1 ; 67, 3 ; II, 
4, 9 1 ; HI, 1, 9; 14; V 2, 1; 
15, 5 ; guha bhavantam, santara, 
the hidden one, I, 67, 7; 141, 
3; III, 5, 10; V, 8, 3; guha 
hitam, hidden, IV, 5, 8 l ; 7, 6 ; 
V.,,,6. 

guhya, secret, I, 72, 6 ; IV, 5, 10 ; 

V, 3» * ! 3 ! 5, 10. 
gri, to praise, I, 44, 6, &c. ; g/v'»ite, 
he is praised, I, 79, 12* ;— desh- 
nam abhi grimhi, hail our gift, 

II, 9, 4; abhi grinilib, they 
salute, III, 6, 10 ; girai abhf 
grina'ti, he responds to my 
hymns, V, 27, 3. 

gri : ^agri-v&nsaA, having awoke, III, 
10,9; a^Tgarfti, he has awaken- 
ed, V, 1, 3 1 . See gri. 

gritsa,clever,lll,i,2; 19,1; IV, 5, 2. 

Ur/'tsa-mada : gn'tsa - madSkai, II, 

4,9- 

gridhnu, greedy, I, 70, 1 1*. 

gr/ha-pati, master of the house, I, 
", 6; $6, 5; 60,4; II, 1, 2 s ; 
IV, 9, 4 ; 1 ', 5 ; V, 8, 1 ; 2. 

g6, cow, I, 31,12, &c; 95, 8 l ; V, 
', 3 > 3> a > £stam ni gaVaA, I, 
66, 9 ; tfdha£ na g6ntm, 1, 69, 
3 ; puru-damsam sanfm g6b, 

III, 1. 23 ; eka gauA, III, 7, 
2 3 ; guhyam na'mag6nam, V, 3, 
3 ; avindat gU, V, 14, 4 1 ; 
anasvanta gava, two oxen with 
a car, V, 27, 1. 

g6-agra, at the head of which are 

cows, II, 1, 16'. 
go-ish£, fighting for cows, IV, 13, 2 s . 
g6-ish/i, 'striving for cows,' battle, 

, I. 36, 8 ; (45, 7 »). 
go-r^ika, (I, 44, 3 1 ). 
G6tama, I, 79, 10 ; IV, 4, 11 ; pi., 

the Gotamas, I, 60, 5 ; 77, 5 ; 

78, 1 ; »>. 



gopS, shepherd, guardian, protector, 

I»9«. 7; II, 9i » ; 6; HI, 15. 

2; V, 2, 5; n, 1; 12, 4; 

gopam Wtasya, 1, 1, 8 ; III, 10, 

2 ; vi»am gopStt, 1, 94, 5 1 ; 96, 4. 
g6-mat, rich in, or consisting in, 

cows, I, 79,4; III, 16, 1; IV, 

a.5 1 ; V, 4, 11; 24,2; vra^am 

g6-mantam, full of cows, I V, 1, 

'5- 
gaurf, buffalo cow : gauryam, IV, 

12, 6. 
gna*, wife, IV, 9, 4'. 
gnavat, accompanied by the divine 

wives : gnavai (conj. gnavai>), 
, II, i,5 l . 
grabhana-vat, a firm hold, I, 127, 5*. 
gritma, hamlet, I, 44, 10. 
gravan , pressing-stone (of the Soma) , 

IV, 3, 3' ; V, 25, 8'. 

ghanS, club, I, 36, i6 ] . 

gharmi, offering of hot milk to the 

Asvins, III, 26, 7 s ; the gharma 

vessel, V, 19, 4. 
ghush : ghoshi, it resounded, IV, 4, 8. 
ghri, to besprinkle : jigharmi, II, 

1,0, 4 5 5- 

ghrina, heat: ghWna, I, 141, 4*. 

ghriti, the Ghr/ta, or ghee, 1, 72, 3 ; 
127, 1, &c; II, 3, ii»; 5, 6'; 
ghr/'tani aksharan, I, 188, 5 ; 
ghr/tam ni pGtim, III, 2, 1 ; 
ghr/tebhii H-huUJb, worshipped 
bv offerings of gbrita, 11,7, 4 1 ! 
/UjH ghr/tam ni taptam, I V, 1 , 6. 

ghrita-aliavana, to whom ghrita ob- 
lations are poured out, 1, 12, 5 ; 

45, 5- 
ghriti-nirnig, whose stately robe is 

ghee, III, 17, 1 ; 27, 5. 
ghrita-prishfta, whose back is 

covered with ghee, I, 13, 5 ; 

V, 4, 3 ; 14, 5- 
ghr/ta-pratika, whose face shines 

with ghee, 1, 143, 7 ; III, 1,18; 

V.ii.i. 
ghr/ta-prasatta, taking his seat in 

ghee, V, 15, 1. 
ghr/ta-prush, ghWta-sprinkling, I, 

45, » ; II, 3, »• 
ghrita-yoni, having his abode in 

ghee, (I, 140, 1*); HI, 4, 2'; 

V, 8, 6. 
ghrita-vat, rich in ghee, I, 142, 2 ; 

IH,5,6; 7? «>*• 
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ghrfta-j/Mit, dripping with ghee, III, 



'•/ta-jn.acf 



ghrita-m, adorned with ghee, 1, 128, 

4! V, 8, 3. 
ghr/ta-snft, swimming in ghee, IV, 

6,9. 
ghrita-snu, swimming in ghee, 111, 

6#; IV, 2,3*; V, 26, 2. 
ghr/t&i, (the ladle) full of ghee, III, 

6, 1 ; 19, 2; 27, 1 ; IV, 6, 3 ; 
^ V, 28, 1. 
ghrishvi, brisk, IV, 2, 13. 
ghora, terrible, IV, 6, 6. 
ghosha, noise, III, 7, 6. 

In., and : £a ratham for Aaratham, I, 
70, 7* ; (in the first member), 
I, 77, 2 s . 

Aakri, maker, III, 16, 4. 

Aaksh, to look : jatarn Aaksha»a/> 
akshibhiii, I, 128, 3 ; — dnu Aa- 
Aaksha, V, 2, 8 ;— abhi Aakshase, 
v , 3, 9 5— vf Aash/e, I, 98, 1; 
V. 19, i s ; — na/» kr/dhi sam- 
Aakshe, make us behold, I, 127, 
11. 

Aakshana, appearance, I, 1 3, 5. 

Aaksbas, look, sight, I, 96, 2 s ; V, 

15, 4- 
Aat, to hide : A&tantam, I, 65, 1 ; — 
prd Aitayasva, drive away, V, 

4, 6- 

Aatufr-aksha, four-eyed : Aatut- 
akshifr, I, 31, 13*. 

Aatuivpad, four-footed, I, 94, 5. 

AanaA-hita, with satisfied mind, III, 
a, 2; 7; n, 2. 

Ainas : Aana-6 dhaA, accept, 1, 26, 10. 

Aandra, gold, 1 1, 2, 4 s . 

Aandra-ratha, with a shining chariot, 
I, 141, 12; III, 3,5. 

Aar, to move, walk : Aarathaya g'.- 
vase, that we may walk and 
live, I, 36, 14 ; Jara'tha (conj. 
Aarathl), I, 66, 9 1 ; AarataA 
dhruvasya, of whatever moves 
or is firm, I, 146, 1; guha Ai- 
rantaw, III, 1, 9 s ;— nU> Aarati, 
he comes forward, I, 95, 4 ; — 
te pari Aaranti, they walk around 
thee, I, 127, 9*;— vi Aaranti, 
spread around, I, 36, 3 ; — abhl 
vi Aaranta, they have come 
hither and thither, III, 4, 5. 

Aaratha, all that moves, (I, 66, 9 1 ) ; 
sthatuA Aarftham, I, 58, 5'; 



68, 1 ; 70, 7 s ; sthatam Aaratham, 
I, 70, 3 ; sthitrth Aar.ltham Aa, 

I, 72, 6'. 
Aarishnu, speedy, IV, 7, 9. 
Airman, skin: saslsya Aarma, III, 

5> 6 *; 7 1 ; — Aa>ma-iva, like a 
hide, IV, 13, 4. 
Aarshanf, human tribe, I, 127, 2 ; 

III, 6, 5; 10, 1 ; IV, 7, 4; 8, 
8 ; V, 23, 1. 

Aarshawi-dhr/t, supporting the human 

tribes, IV, 1, 2. 
Aarshani-prS, filling the dwellings of 

people, IV, 2, 13. 
Aash&la-vat, with head-pieces, III, 

8, 10 1 . 
Aayu, respectful, III, 24, 4. 
Aaru, beautiful, I, 58, 6, &c. ; Aium, 

loc, I, 72, 2 S . 
AaYu-pratika, cheerful-faced, 11,8,2. 
Ai : ni-Atfyya, revering, III, 26, 1 ; — 

vf Ainavat, may he distinguish, 

IV, 2, ... 
Aikitvit-manas, attentive-minded, V, 

22, 3. 
Ait, to shine, light up : Aitayantam, 

II, 2, 4 ; Aitayat, II, 2, 5 ; Aita- 
yema, II, 2, 10; Aitrewa Aikite 
bhisg, II, 4, 5 ; Aiketa, II, 4, 
6; A6kitanai, resplendent, III, 
29, 7 ; Aiketa, he has dis- 
tinguished himself, V, 27, 1; — 
prfi Aiketa, he has shone forth, 

V, 19, 1 ; — vi Aikite, it shines, 1, 

71,7*. 
Ait, to see, watch, be intent on : 
Aiketa, I, 67, 7 ; Aflcetat asmai, 
may he pay attention to this 
(sacrificer), 1, 69, 9 ; Aitayantaii, 
awaking attention, I, 94, 4 ; 
Aetati, I, 128, 4; III, 11, 3'; 
A«tate, III, 14, 2; Aikitinlfr 
aAfttan, seeing the unseen ones, 

III, 18, 2; Aetataii, attentive, 

IV, 5, 4; Aikiddhf.V, as, 4 '; 
Aetayat, he has enlightened, 

IV, 1,9'; Aitayan, enlightening, 

V, 15, 5*; Aikitvan, knowing, 
I, 68, 6, &c. ;• -a" Aiketa, he has 
understood, I, 95, 4 ; — Aeti pr5, 
it has been known, 1 1 1, 1 2, 9 ; — 
vf Ait4yantai>, causing to discern, 
V, 19, 2 ; — sam- Aikitvan, look- 
ing over, IV, 7, 8. 

Aiti, pile, (I, 67, io 1 ). 
Aitta, mind, V, 7, 9. 
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ii'tti, splendour (?), I, 67, io 1 . 

tftti, thought, III, a, 3; 3, 3; 

wisdom, IV, a, 11. 
iitri, bright, excellent, I, 66, 1 ; 

6, Ac. 
iitrd-bhinu, with bright splendour, 

I, 37, 6 ; II, 10, a ; V, a6, a. 
iitra-yama, whose way is bright, 

III, 3,, 3. 
iitra-joiis, of bright splendour, V, 

17, *• 
jKtrlrravajMama, whose glory is 

brightest, I, 1, 5 ; 45, 6. 
iud, to quicken, promote : tod±y&s\, 

I> 94> 15 ; iodayata, I, 188, 8. 
kr'A : vi jtr/tanti, they get off, I, 67, 8. 
jt&ana, brilliant, II, 5, 1*; III, 13, 

a; — n., splendour, light, I, 13, 

11; 111,3,8; IV, 7, a. 
A&tishtba, most famous, I, 65, 9 ; 

most shining, I, 128, 8; most 

brilliant, V, 37, 1. 
Jtodi, driver, I, 143, 6. 
fodayat-mati, stirring thoughts, V, 

8, 6. 
iyu : 2 tva aiukyavxub, they have 

made thee speed hither, 1, 45, 8. 

A/bad, to show oneself: Aftadayati, 

HI, 9, 7- 
AbaytL, shadow, I, 73, 8. 

gaibirz, belly, I, 95, 10 ; III, 2, n; 
aa, 1; 39, 14 1 . 

gm, to be born : gigtfon&b, I, ia, 3 ;- 
gat&b and gam-tvaA, I, 66, 8' ; 
ganayat, he caused to be born, 
I) 7', 8 " ; gatasya ta. jjayama- 
nasya /fa IcshSm, the earth (i.e. 
the support) of what is born 
and what will be born, I, 96, 
7 1 i gayemahi, we may multiply 
with offspring, I, 97, 4 ; ^ana- 
mast, III, 3, i 1 ; gal&l) gayate, 
III, 8, 5 1 ; ganata, they have 
generated, IV, 1, 1; gat&n 
ubhayan, the two races (of men 
and gods), IV, a, 3 ; ganitos, 
from giving birth, IV, 6, 7 ; — 
& gayamlnam (conj. gaya- 
mina), 1, 60, 3 1 ;— pragagfli-van, 
generator, III, 3, 11. 

gana, man, people, I, 36, 2, &c. ; 
dafvyam ganam, the divine host, 
I» 3«, «7; 44.6. 45, I 1 ,*; 9i 



»°; v , »3, 3; g*n&ya simte, 
I, 36, 19- , 
ganas, tribe : ganasf iti ubM fti, both 
tribes (of gods and of men), II, 

a > 4- 
gini, wife, I, 66, 8 ; g&nayab s£- 
n?/li>, 1, 71, 1 ; — woman, III, 36, 

3 1 ; IV, 5, 5. 

ganitri, begetter, I, 76, 4* ; ganita, 

r6dasyo£, I, 96, 4 ; pii&fr ka. 

garbham ganitu* ka, III, r, io 1 ; 

dyauii pit! ganitiK, IV, 1, 10. 
gani-tva, who will be born : gini- 

tvam (conj. gahi-tva£), 1, 66, 8'. 
gdniman, birth, III, 1, 4; 30; trfA 

ganimini, IV, 1, 7; — devanam 

ganimani, 111,4, IO > IV, s, 17; 

18;— offspring, V, 3, 3. 
ganus, birth : gan&sha, by birth, by 

nature, I, 94, 6; III, 1,3; 9; 

3, a ; ganusham, I, 141, 4. 
gantti, people, human creature, I, 

45, 6, &c. ; manusha£ gantfi- 

bhifr, III, 3, 6. 
ganman, birth : manushasyaginasya 

fma, 1,70, 3 ; devanam ganma, 
70, 6 ; ganma-iva nityam 
tanayam, III, 15, 3"; — birth- 
place: parame' ganman, II, 9, 
3; — race: ubhayaya ganmane, 
1,31,7; divyfya ganmane, 1,58, 
6 ; devan (i.e. devam) ganma, 

I, 67, 3*, 6 ; ganmani (ti ubhfi 
(ti, I, 14 1, 11*; ganma ubhaya, 

II, 6, 7; ganman-ganman, gen- 
eration by generation, III, 1, 
ao; ai. 

ganya, belonging to one's own 
people : gany£-iva (conj. gin- 
yaA-iva), II, 6, 7'. 

gabaru ? IV, 5, 7'. 

gambha, jaw, I, 143,5; 148, 4! 
IV, 7, 10. 

gar.seegW. 

garana, sound (?), 1, 141, 7'. 

garat-visha, busy among the de- 
cayed (wood), V, 8, a 1 . 

Cara-bodha, N.pr.: Gara-bodha, I, 
37, io 1 . 

garitri, praiser, I, 189, 4; II, 9, 5; 
111,7,6'; 13, a; 5; 15,5! V, 
3, 11. 

gariman, old age, I, 71, 10. 

givish/Aa, most swift, IV, 2, 3. 

ga", people : nab gU, I, 143, 8. 

gai-paty£, householdership,V, a8, 3'. 
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g&grrri, watchful : gUgriv'tb, I, ji, 9 ; 
III, a, 12; 3,7; 24,3; *6»3 5 
38,5; 29,2; V, n, 1. 

Gtta-vedas, I, 44, 1 ; 5; 45, 3, &c; 

127, 1'. 

^Sna, birth : trfoi g&na, I, 95, 3. 

gamarya?, IV, 3, 9*. 

gimi, kinsman, I, 31, 10; 65, 7 ; 71, 
7 s ; 75, 3! 4; IV >„4t5; V, 19, 
4 ; gSmtnam svasr/nam, uterine 
sisters, III, 1, n ; lokam^ami'm, 
the sister world, III, a, 9*. 

gayst, wife, I, 66, 5 ; IV, 3, a». 

g%yb, victorious, I, 67, i'. 

]jiri, lover, I, 66, 8 ; 69, i* ; 9. 

gi, to conquer, to gain :'jjayati, I, 
36, 4;— sam-^igivan, 111, 15, 4. 

gmv, to stir: ginvate, III, 2, 11; 
^inva,III,3,7; 15,6;— upapra 
ginvan, they have excited, I, 
7i, i 1 . 

gfvri, aged, I, 70, 10. 

gihma, down-streaming, I, 95, 5. 

gihva", tongue, I, 140, 2 ; II, 1, 13 ; 
4,4; III, 20,3; IV, 5, t o; 7, 
10 ; V, 26, 1. 

g\r&, quick, I, 44, 11; 111,3,6. 

gira-a/va, with quick horses, I, 141, 

gira-danu, rich in quickening rain, 
I, 189, 8. 

g\v, to live : givase, 1, 36, 14 ; 72, 7 ; 
79, 9;#'v2tave, 1,94,4. 

gni, living, I, 68, 3 ;— life, 1, 140, 8. 

giva-dhanya, the prize (of contests) 
which living beings have gained, 
. ,0, "49, 2 1 ). 

givapita-sarga, whose stream is drunk 
by living beings, I, 1 49, 2 1 . 

giva-yagi, a sacrifice of living 
(victims), I, 31, 15. 

gur, seegW. 

gush, to be pleased, accept gladly : 
gushasva, 1, 12, 12; 75,1; 144, 
7; gushanta, I, 68, 3 ; 9 ; a- 
gushran, 1,71, i,&c; gushanta 
pantham, they followed gladly 
his path, I, 127, 6; tanvam 
gushasva, III, 1, i°; goshi, find 
pleasure, IV, 9, 7'; — prSti 
goshayete iti, they caress, I, 

95, 5 ; 6- 
gush/a, welcome, I, 44, 2 ; 4 ; — 

grateful, I, 73, 10. 
guhu-asya, whose mouth is the 

sacrificial spoon, I, 12, 6. 



guhuriWS, leading astray, I, 189, 1. 

guhtf, sacrificial ladle, I, 58, 4* ; 76, 
5*5 M5, 3; H, 10, 6; IV, 4, 
i'| V, 1, j; sapta guhva£, I, 
58, 7*. 

gfi, to speed, incite : gun&b, I, 27, 7 ; 
gunfci, I, 71, 6; gugu-vat, 
impetuous, IV, 11, 4. 

gff ( speedy: guva*, 1, 140, 4'. 

gQtf, speeding, 1, 137, 2 ;— solicita- 
tion, 111,3,8 ;— yagflasya gutyff, 
stirring, III, 13, 3. 

gtirmi, flaming (?), I, 127, 10. 

gfirv, to consume: ni-gurvan, IV, 
7,11. 

gri, to grow old: gtiryati, I, 128, 2 ; 
gugurvffn, II, 4, 5; gffryat-su, 

III, 23, 1; garayan, making 
decay, 1 1, 8, 2*; garase, V, 1 5, 4 ». 

gri, to praise: garate, he is praised (?), 

I, 59, 7 ! — *& m * e #H*ta, may 
it resound to thee, IV, 3, 15'. 

gri, to be awake : garate, I, 59, 7 ; 
127, io«; garase, I, 94, 14* 5/*- 
rasva, III, 3, 7 1 ; — sam garatam, 
may it awaken, IV, 4, 8 1 . 

gitri, conqueror, I, 66, 3 ; V, 25, 6. 

g6nya, noble, I, 71,4; 128,7; 140, 

2; 146,5; n, 5, «; v, 1,5. 

gosha, desire : gosham 8, I, 77, 5. 

gohdftra, to be invoked, II, 10, 1. 

g#3, to know : S. gimta, accept, I, 
94, 8 ;— pra-ganan, prescient, II, 
3, 10; anu pra-ganan, HI, 36, 
8 ;— vi-ginan, discriminating, I, 
69, 3' ;— sam ganata, they were 
concordant, I, 68, 8 1 ; sam- 
ganana^, being like-minded, I, 

«, 72 > s - 
gyayas, better, I, 37, 13. 

gyeshtba, the first, 1, 137, 3 ; eldest, 

IV, 1,3. 

gyotfi>-ratha, whose chariot is light, 

I, 140, 1. 
gy6tis, light, I, 36, 19; 59, 3 ; III, 

26, 8 ; divaii gy6tii>, I, 69, 1; 

vipam gy6tf»»shi, III, 10, 5"; 

vidanta gy6t\b, IV, 1, 14; sva<6 

nagy6ti£, IV, 10, 3 1 . 
grayas, space, I, 95, 9; 140, 9; V, 

8,7- 

takvan, N. of an animal, I, 66, a 1 . 

taksh, to fashion : hridS. tashfan 
mantran, I, 67, 4 ; tataksha, 
III, 8, 6; ataksham, V, 2, 11. 
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ta/it, lightning, I, 94, 7. 

tit-qgas, having the strength of such 
a one, V, 1, 8. 

tan, to spin out, stretch out : tan turn 
tanushva, I, 142, 1 ; tanlum 
tatim, II, 3, 6; tanvanai) ya#- 
/7am, III, 3, 6 ; — ava tanuhi, un- 
bend, IV, 4, 5 ; — a-tatantha,thou 
hast spread, III, 22, 2 ;— iti nib 
tatanyu£, may they spread out, 
I, 14 r, 13*;— vf tanvate, V, 13, 

♦ ; 15, 3 s . 

tan, continuation : jajvata tana, 
constantly, I, 26, 6 1 ; tana, for 
ever, I, 77, 4; 11, 2, i s ; III, 
25, 1 ; 27, 9 ; — tokasya nab tine 
tanflnam, II, 9, 2. 

tanaya, offspring, I, 96, 4 ; III, 15, 
2' ; — tokasya tinaye,of kith and 
kin, I, 31, 12* ; tokfi iti tanayc, 
I, 147, i 9 ; tokaya tanayaya, I, 
189, 2; IV, 12, 5. 

tanayitnu, thunderbolt, IV, 3, 1. 

tana, see tin. 

tanfl, body: tanva£, I, 31, 12; 72, 
3 ; 5 s ; iMMnta retaA mithiA 
tantfshu, I, 68, 8 1 ; tine tanff- 
nam, II, 9, 2 ; tan vim ^ushasva, 
III, 1, I s ; tanva su-^-ata, III, 
15, 2 ; tantf-bhLt, IV, 2, 14 ; 
tanva£ tanvate vi, V, 15, 3*. 

tanti-kr/t, the body's creator : tanfl- 
kr»t, I, 31, 9. 

TinO-napat, 'son of the body,' 1, 13, 
a 1 ; 142, a; 188, 2; III, 4, 2; 
29, 11. 

tanA-rui, shining with his body, 1 1 , 
1,9. 

tintu, thread (of sacrifice), I, 142, 
1; — tintum tatam, warp, II, 3, 
6;— web (of light), IV, 13,4. 

tand, to grow tired: tandate (by 
conjecture), I, 58, i 1 . 

tanyatu, thunder, V, 25, 8. 

tap, to burn, heat: tipo fti, tipa, 
III, 18, 2; tatipate, IV, 2, 6. 

tapish/i>a, hottest, IV, 4,1; 5, 4. 

tipu, hot, II, 4, 6. 

tipu/hgambha, with fiery jaws, I, 
36, 16 ; 58, 5. 

tipus, heat : tapGmshi, IV, 4, 2. 

tamai>-han, destroyer of darkness, I, 
140, 1. 

timas, darkness: dvara timasai>, 
III. 5, 1; tirifr timamsi dar- 
jata£, III, 27, 13. 



tarani, strongly advancing, tri- 
umphant, I, 128, 6; III, 11, 3*; 
*9, n; IV, 4, 12. 

tiras, advancing power, III, 18, 3. 

tirutr;*, a winner, I, 27, 9. 

tirus: dakshasya tirushaii, of su- 
perior strength, III, 2, J. 

tavis, strong, III, 1, 1 1 ; 2; 13. 

tavishi, powerful, III, 12, 8. 

tavishi, strength, I, 128, 5; III, 3, 

5 5 26. 4- 
tivyawis, most powerful, I, 143, 1; 

V, 17, 1. 
tiyu, thief, 1,65, 1 ; V, 15, 5 «. 
tavaki, thy, 1, 94, 11. 
tigiti, sharp, I, 143, 5. 
tigmi, sharp, IV, 6, 8; 7, 10; V, 

19,5- 
tigma-anika, sharp-faced, I, 95, 2. 
tigmi-ayudha, with sharp weapons, 

V, 2, 10. 
tigmi-^ambha, with sharp teeth, I, 

79,6; IV, 5, 4; 15, 5- 
tigmi-bhrish/i, sharp-pointed, IV, 

5,3- 
tigmi-^o^is, sharp-flaming, I, 79, 10. 
tkmi-heti, with the sharp weapon, 

IV, 4, 4- 

tig, to sharpen : te^-amanai, sharp- 
ened, III, 8, 11. 

titvishini, rushing forward impetu- 
ously, V, 8, 5. 

tir, see tri. 

tiriA-ahnya, kept over night, I, 45, 
10 1 ; 111,28,3; 6. 

tiraA-hita, dwelling in concealment, 

111,9,5- 
tinuiA, throughout, II, 10, 4. 
tiras, through, III, 27, 13. 
tu : tfitava, he is strong, I, 94, 2. 
tu,p, to stir, press on ward: tutug-ySt, 

I, 143, 6; tuw^aminai", III, 1, 

16; tu^e, IV, 1, 3. 
tdg, impetuous : log& girit, V, 1 7, 3*. 
tuturi, conqueror, I, 145, 3. 
tud, to strike : ni tundate (conj. 

nu tandate), I, 58, i'. 
ttiri, quick, I, 68, 9 ; 96, 8 ; III, 4, 

11; IV, 3, 8. 
tunpa, seed, I, 142, 10; III, 4, 9. 
Turvlra, I, 36, 18 1 . 
Turvfti. I, 36, 18 1 . 
tuvi-gri,mightilydevouring, 1, 140,9. 
tuvi-grtva, with mighty neck, V, a, 1 a. 
tuvi-rati, strong-born, IV, 11, 2; 

V, a, 11; 27, v 
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tuvi-dyumna, highly glorious, III, 
16, 3; 6. 

tuvf-brahman, knower of mighty 
spells, V, 35, 5. 

tuvfjrava^-tiima, most mightily re- 
nowned, III, II, 6 ; V, 25, 5. 

tuvishmat, mighty, IV, 5, $. 

tuvi-svan, loudly roaring, V, 16, 3. 

tuvi-svanas, roaring mightily, IV, 6, 
10 ; V, 8, 3. 

tuvi-svani, loudly roaring, I, 58, 4 ; 
127,6. 

tUrni, swift, III, 3, 5 ; 11, 5. 

tfi'rni-tama, quickest, IV, 4, 3. 

tri, to get through, to overcome : 
ataran, I, 36, 8 ; taVan, III, 24, 
1 ; turystma, V, 9, 6 ; tarishani, 
may they pass across, V, 10, 6'; 
tuturyat, may he traverse, V, 
15, 3 ;— titirvaWa.fr 5ti sridhaii, 
I, 36, 7 ; iti tarema, I II, 27, 3; — 
with prS, to prolong, promote : 
pra-tiran, I, 44, 6 ; pra tira, I, 
94, 16; III, 17, 2; prA tirasi, 
IV, 6, 1 ; prd taVi pra-taram, 
IV, 12, 6;— v( tint, he has 
crossed, I, 69, 5'; 73, 1; vi- 
taVitrata, progressing, I, 144, 3. 

tr/»a, grass, III, 29, 6. 

tr/d, to perforate : atr/nat, IV, 1, 
19; — anu tr/ndhi, V, 12, 2. 

trip, to satiate oneself: s6masya 
trimpatam, III, 12, 3. 

tn'sh, to be thirsty: tatr/shanlfr, I, 
31, 7*; aUi'-ihyanti<&, free from 
thirst, I, 71, 3V; tatr/sh3»46, 
11,4,6. 

trishu, thirsty, greedy, I, 58, 2 ; 4 ; 
IV, 4, 1; 7, "• 

trwhu-*yut, moving about thirstily, 

I, 140, 3. 

tr/sh/a, pungent sharpness, III, 9, 3. 
tegas, sharp splendour, I, 71, 8 a ; 

sharpness : sim akn'nvan t6gase, 

III, 2, 10. 
ttgishtbi, hottest, I, 127, 4'. 
tigips, sharpest, III, 19, j. 
toka, children : tok£ tanaya, kith 

and kin, I, 31, 12 1 ; 147, i 5 ; 

189, 2 ; IV, 12, 5; ni'tye toke, 

II, 2, 11; tokisya tine tanfi- 
nSm, II, 9, 2 ; tokftya tugi, IV, 

«, 3- 
toka-vat, with offspring, III, 13, 7. 

todi, an or the impeller, I, 150, i s . 
taii, bounteous, III, 12, 4 1 . 



tm&na, by oneself, by one's own 

power, I, 69, 10 ; 79, 6, &c. 
tmanya, thyself, I, 188, 10. 
trayaA-triwuat, thirty-three (gods), 

I, 45. »• 
Trasidasyu, V, 27, 3'. 

tri : trasate, may he protect, 1, 128, 
5 17. 

trif, protector, (I, 72, $ , ) i 

trltr/, protector, I, 31, 12; V, 24, 1. 

tri, three, I, 13, 9, &c. ; tri ro*a- 
nani, the threefold light, I, 
149, 4 ; tisr/-bhya/> 8 va>am, 

II, 5,5"; tisrifrdevft, 11,3,8; 

III, 4, 8; V, 5, 8; trini jatii 
trf sahasrani trimjit H deviib 
nava >a, 111,9, 9 : trini 2y(Wshi, 
tisrai, %-gS.mb, III, 17, 3'; tri, 
tisrib, III, 20, 2. 

Irimi&t, thirty: trinwaUm trfn 4a 

devan, III, 6, 9. 
Tr'-aruwa, V, 27, 1-3. 
tri-ajir, with threefold admixture 

(Soma), V, 27, 5 1 . 
Triti, V, 9( 5- 
tri-dha'tu, threefold : arkifr tri- 

dMtab, III, 26, 7 1 . 
tri-mfirdhan, having three heads, I, 

146, i 1 . 
tri-varfitha, thrice-protecting.V, 4, 8. 
tri-vishfi, thrice, IV, 6, 4 ; 15, 2'. 
tri-vr»t, threefold : tri-vr»t innam 

I, 140, 2». 
tri's, thrice: trib sapU, I, 72, 6 1 ; 

trib iban, III, 4, 2 ; Irib (read 

tri?), IV, 1, 7 ». 
tri-sadhasthi, dwelling in three 

abodes, V, 4, 8 ; — threefold 

abode, V, 11, 2*. 
Traivr/sh»4, the son of Trivr/'shan, 

V, 27, 1. 
tva#, skin, III, 21, 5 ;— leather-bag 

(cloud), I, 79, 3*; — tvaii upa- 

masyam, I, 145, 5*. 
tvid, pers. pron. : tv6 iti, in thee, I, 

26, 6 ; 36, 5 1 ; 6 ; te, ace, 1, 

127, 9*; V, 6, 4' ; te ttibhyam, 

V,6 )5 '. 
tvadrik, directed towards thee, V, 

3, 12. 
Tvash/ri, N. of a god, I, 13, 10; 

95, a'; 5*5 143, 10; 188, 9; 

H,i,5; 3,9 5 111,4,9; V, 5,9- 
tvS-Qta, guarded by thee, I, 73, 9 ; 

74, «; in, 19, 3; IV, 4, m; 

V, 3, 6. 
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tvit-data, given by thee, V, 7, 10. 
tv2-duta, with thee as messenger, 

II, 10,6; V, 6,8. 
tvi-yS, desire of worshipping thee, 

IV, 2, 6 ; 14. 

tvS-vat, like thee : tvK-vin, 1, 1 89, 6. 
Tvish/ri, son of Tvashfr/, III, 7, 4 1 . 
tvish, see titvishani. 
tvfshi, impetuous power, I, 71, 5 ; 

V, 8, 5. 

tveshi, impetuous, fierce, I, 36, ao ; 
66, 6; 70, 11; 95, 8; 143, 3; 

II, 9, 1; III, 22, »; 26, 5; 
IV, 6, 10 ; V, 8, 6. 

tvesbitha, fierceness, I, 141, 8. 

tveshi-pratika, with sharp point, I, 
66,7. 

tsar: tatsara, he steals upon (his 
prey), 1, 145, 4 ;— iva tsarat, he 
stealthily approached, I, 71, 5. 

dam/, to bite : d&rate, I, 189, 5. 
damsani, wonderful deed, III, 3, 

11 ; wonderful power, III, 9, 7. 
dimsas, wonderful deed, I, 69, 8. 
diksha, mind, I, 68, 8; — power, 

ability, skill, I, 76, 1 ; 95, 6 l ; 

141, u'; HI, 2,3: n,» ; IV, 

10, 2; V, 10, 2; 18, 2; 20, 3; 

diksham (conj. yakshim), IV, 

3, 13 s ; Daksha personified, 

III, 27. 9'; 10; V, 16, 2;— 
skilful, I, 59, 4; III, 14,7. 

diksha-pati, lord of power, I, 95, 6. 
dikshas, ability, II, 1, 11. 
dakshayya, to be treated kindly, II, 

4, J- 

dakshinatis, from the right side, I, 

95. «*• 
dakshina, the sacrificial gift, V, 1, 3*. 
dakshina-avrit, turned to the right, 

I. 144, «*• 
dakshiwa-v&h, carrying from left to 

right, III, 6,1'. 
digdhr/, burner, V, 9, 4. 
datvat, having teeth, I, 189, 5. 
Dadhi-kra, III 20, I s ; 5. 
din, house : patiA din, lord of the 

house, I, 149, i*. 
danta, tooth : atharvaA ni dintam, 

IV, 6, 8». 

dabh, to deceive : dfpsanta£ ni de- 
bhu£, I, 147, 3 ; dadabhanta, I, 
148, 2; dabhan, I, 148, 5; — 
jatr.im i-dabhu£, III, 16, 2. 

dibha, deceiver, V, 19, 4*. 



dabhri, few, I, 31, 6. 

dim, house: dim-su, I, 141, 4. 

dima, house, I, 1, 8, &c. ; II, 1, 7* ; 
8 ; tittib apam dime, I, 67, 
io" ; dime-dame, house by 
house, I, 128, 4; IV, 7, 3; V, 
r, 5 ; 6, 8. 

dimGnas, domestic, friend of the 
house, I, 60, 4 1 ; 68, 9; 140, 
10; 141, 11 ; III, 1, 11; 17; 
-, 15; J, 6; 5, 4; IV, 4. «» ; 
11. 5 5 V, 1,8' ; 4, 5; 8, 1. 

dim- pat i, master of the house, I, 
127, 8; V, 22, 4;— dim-pat?, 
husband and wife, V, 3, 2. 

dimya, domestic, III, 1, 15 ; 2, 8. 

day, to bestow : dayasva, 1,68,6; — 
vi diyamanai>, distributing, III, 
2, 11 ; vi dayate, he tears to 
pieces, IV, 7, 10. 

dirvt, sacrificial ladle, V, 6, 9. 

darjati, conspicuous, beautiful, I, 

36, 9; '41, '; 144, 7; in, 1, 
3; 10,6; 27, 13. 

dira-pramati : disa-pramatim. read : 
diia primatim, I, 141, 2*. 

datasy : sim dajasya, forgive, III, 7, 
10. 

das : sam-dadasvSn, being ex* 
hausted(?), II, 2, 6 1 . 

dasmi, wonderful, I, 77, 3 ; 148, 4 ; 

II, 1,4; 9, 5 5 IH, i,7; 5, a; 
IV, 1, 3 5 6, 9 ; V, 6, 5 ; 17, 4. 

dasmit, possessed of wonderful 
power, I, 74, 4. 

Disyu, I, 36, 18; 59, 6; V, 4, 6 ; 
pL, the Dasyus, I, 78, 4; III, 
»9, 9 ; V, 7, 10 ; 14, 4- 

dah, to burn : daha, I, 1 2, 5, &c. ; 
dhikshat, burning, II, 4, 7 ;— 
inu dhakshi, II, 1, 10 ; — pri 
dhakshi,l,76, 3 ; priti dahatat, 
burn against, III, 18,1; — sim 
daha, I, 36, 14 ; 20. 

da, to give : inu dub, they give way, 

I, 1 27, 4 ; — ni piri dat, he will 
not surrender, V, 3, 12. 

di, to bind : n(-dadu£, (V, 2, 6*) ; 

nf-ditam, V, 2, 7. 
da (do), to cut, to shear : dati, I, 65, 

8 ; V, 7, 7. 
datr/, giver, I, 13, 11. 
daVi, mower, V, 7, 7. 
dtfoa, gift, V, 27, 5. 
davin : da vine, for the sake of giving, 

II, i, 10. 
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das, to offer, worship : dad&a. I, 36, 
4, &c. ; \£b tubhyam dajat, I, 
68, 6; dltat, IV, 2, 9; d&at 
y&Jb asmai dram, who satisfies 
him, I, 70, 5 ; nimai dibit, I, 
71, 6; agn&ye dash/i avase, I, 

»»7, •*'• 
da/, worship, I, 137, 7. 
da\»fi-adhvara, performing worship, 

I, 75, 3 1 - 
dxivims, worshipper, liberal giver, 

I, 1, 6 ; 27, 6, &c. 
dis : abhi-dasati, he tries to harm, 

1.79, "• 
dlsa-patni, (strongholds) of which 

the Dlsas are the lords, III, 

12, 6. 
dKsvat, munificent, I, 127, 1 ; II, 4, 

3 ; IV, 2, 7 ; V, 9, 2. 
Dfti, IV, 2, 11*. 
didrikshenya, worthy to be looked 

for, I, 146, 5. 
didriksheya, visible, III, 1, 12, 
didyu, arrow, I, 71, 5. 
didyut, shaft, I, 66, 7. 
didhishayya, worthy to be searched 

for. desirable, 1,73, 2 4 ; 11,4, 1. 
didhishu, seeking to obtain, 1, 71, 3*. 
div, see dyu. 
divaA-rui, shining from heaven, III, 

7,5. 
div&kshas, dwelling in heaven, III, 

. 7,2'. 

divl-tarlt, more than by day, 1, 127, 

5 3 - 
divi-kshayi, dweller in heaven : divi- 

kshayam (conj. for divf kshi- 

yam), III, 2, 13'. 
divftmat, going to heaven, I, 26, 2. 
divish/i, the striving for day, I, 45, 

7 1 ; 141, 6: — heaven-aspiring 

sacrifice, IV, 9, 3. 
divi-sprw, attaining to Heaven, I, 

142,8; V, 11, 1; 13, 2 1 . 
divyi, heavenly, I, 143, 5; 144.6; 

III, 2, 4; — divine: divyaya 

jinmane, 1, 58, 6. 
dfs, quarter of the world : dba£, I, 

31, 14*; pri ditam (for pra- 

di/am), I, 95, 3». 
dt, did!, to shine, I, 36, 11, &c; 

rayim asmasu didihi, shine upon 

us with thy wealth, II, 2, 6 ; 

didayet, may he illuminate, II, 

4, 3 ; diciyat (conj. ditihyat), 

III, i, 1'; devan ikkba. dtdy- 



InaA, brightly shining towards 

the gods. III, 15, 5 1 ; dfdyatam 

bWhit, III, 27, 15. 
didi-vams, resplendent, I, 12, 5 ; 10, 

&c. 
diciivi, shining, I, 1, 8. 
didhiti, (adoring) thought, devotion, 

111,4, 3; IV, 2, i6»; V, 18, 4. 
dirghi, long-lasting: dirghift rayiA, 

IV 1, 5. 
dirgha-Hyus, long living, I V, 1 5, 9 ; 1 o. 
dirghifyu-jo/Hs, flaming through long 

life, V, 18, 3. 
du£-it&, trouble, misfortune, danger, 

1, 99, 1; 128, 5; HI, 20, 4; 

V, 3, » 1 ; 4, 9 I 9, 6. 
du£-ukt£, evil word, I, 147, 4. 
dufr-eva, of evil conduct, IV, 5, 5 ; 

V, a, 9- 
dui6-ga, trouble, I, 99, 1 ; 189, 2. 
dub-g&ha, difficulty, V, 4, 9. 
dofr-gr/bhi, difficult to seize, 1, 140, 6. 
dofr-gribhiy : du£-gr>bhiyase, thou 

showest thyself hard to seize, 

V, 9, 4- 
duA-d&bha, undeceivable, III, 2, 2 ; 

IV, 9, 2 ; 8. 
du£-dhita, badly-composed (prayer). 

1,140,11. 
du£-dhT, malicious, I, 94, 8 ; 9; III, 

16, 2. 
dut-mati, hatred, ill-will, III, 15, 6 ; 

IV, 11, 6. 
dub-iimsa, one who curses, I, 94, 9. 
dugdhi, milk, V, 19, 4 1 . 
AuiAbhni, misfortune, I, 189, 5. 
dudhita, confused, IV, 1, 17 1 . 
dur, gate, door, I, 68, 10; II, 2, 7 1 ; 

IV, 4, 6 ; dura£, the doors (of 
heaven), I, 69, 10; 188, 5'; 
riyifr duraA, I, 72, 8. 

duriti, see da6-iti. 
dur6ka-jo*is ; he to whose flame 
men do not get accustomed, 

1, 66, 5 1 - 

duroni, house, 1, 69, 4 ; 5 ; 70, 4', &c 

durgi, see du£-g&. 

duryi, pi., dwelling, IV, 1, 9; 18; 

2, 12. 

duvas, worship, I, 36, 14 s ; III, 2, 
6; 16,4; IV, 2, 9; 8,6. 

duvasan£, hastening, IV, 6, 10*. 

duvasy, to exalt : duvasyati, I, 78, 
2; III, 3, 1 ; duvasyan, III, 1, 
2; 13; duvasyita, III, 2, 8; 

V, 28, 6. 
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dush, to violate : dGdushat, III, 3, 1. 
dustaYa, invincible, I, 79, 8'; II, 2, 

10; 111,24, «; v, 15, 3. 

duh, to milk: dohase, I, 141, 2; 

amritam duhanai>, III, 1, 14. 
duhitrf, daughter, I, 71, 5 1 . 
dfitS, messenger (Agni), I, 12, 1 ; 8 ; 

3 6 > 3-5 ; 44. a ; 3 ; 9 ; " ; 

58, 1 ; 60, 1 ; 72, 7; 74, 4 ; 
188, 1; II, 6,(5; 7; 9,2; III, 
3, 2 ; 5, 2 ; 9 ; 6, 5 ; 9, 8 ; 1 1, 
2; 17,4; IV, 1,8; 2, 2; 7,4; 
9; 11 ; 8, t; 9, 2; V, 3, 8 ; 
8,6; 11, 4; 21, 3 ; 26,6. 

dutya, the work of a messenger : 
dfltyam (yasi), I, 12, 4 ; 44, 12 ; 
74, 7 ; messengership, 1, 71, 4 » ; 
IV, 7, 8 ; 8, 4 ; 9, «• 

dfire-bhfl, far-shining, I, 65, 10. 

dri, to rend: dadr/-v&»saA, IV, 1,14. 

drilbi, strong, I, 71, 2 ; 72, 8. 

druika, beautiful, I, 27, 10; — sight, 
I, 65, 10 ; 69, 10. 

druya, visible, IV, 2, 12. 

dr»'sh<it-vati, N. of a river, III, 23,4. 

devd, god, I, 1, 2, &c. ; dev&£> deve- 
bhU>, devSnam, &c, 1, 1, 5 ; 
13. 11 5 3>. 1; 9! 68, a 1 ; 94, 
13; 142, 11; 11, 3, 1 ; IV, 15, 
1 ; devam-devam, this or that 
god, I, 26, 6 ; bhuva£ devanam 
pitS pulrib san, I, 69, 2 ; de- 
vifnam ginna, I, 70, 6 ; devSn 
(i. e. devSm) ^4nma, I, 71, 3",' ; 
IV, 1, 2 2 ; 2, 17 s ; pgtha* de- 
vebhya£, I, 188, 10 1 ; devftnam 
^dnimani, III, 4, 10; devfoSm 
gutty^ namani, V, 5, 10 ; de- 
v&aab sirvayi villi, V, 26, 9 ; — 
vfjve de\U, II, 3, 4 1 ; V, 3, 1 ; 
26,4 ; — divine, I, 1, 1 ; III, 20, 
4; dvttraA devfa, I, 13, 6; II, 
3. 5; V, 5, 5; deva barh'A, II, 
3,4; dhfyam devim, III, 18, 
3 ; devfa> p&lriib, IV, 5, 13. 

deva-avf, eagerly longing for the 
gods, III, 29, 8. 

devS-kama, loving the gods, II, 3, 9 ; 
III, 4, 9. 

devi-gushta, agreeable to the god, 

1. 77, 1. 
devi-j? Ota, sent by the gods, I V, 1 1 , 4. 
devi-titi, the divine world, host of 

the gods, I, 127, 9; 141, 10; 

111,19,2; 4; 26, 2; IV, 6,3; 

9 ; dev4-tatS, among the gods, 



I, 58, 1; 95, 8»; 128, 2; III, 

19, 1 ; IV, 6, 1. 

deva-trft, to the gods, 1,128,6"; III, 

1, 22 ; — among the gods, III, 8, 

7 ; V, 20, 1. 
deva-tv£, divinity, I, 68, 4 ; 69, 6 1 . 
devadry£&t, turned towards the 

gods: devadrftim, III, 6, i*. 
devapsarai>-tama, most agreeable to 

the gods, I, 75, 1. 
devi-bhakta, god-given, IV, 1, 10. 
deva-yae-yS, worship as is due to the 

gods, V, 21,4. 
deva-yit, worshipping, or longing 

for, the gods, pious, I, 36, i 4 ; 

77,3; HI, 5,1; 6,1; 3; 8, 1 ; 

4; 6; 10, 7; 29, 12; IV, 2, 

17; 11, 5; V, 1, 4; 21, 1. 
deva-ya', approaching the gods, III, 

8,5 s . 
deva-y&na, (the ways) which the 

gods go : adhvanai deva-ytfaan, 

I, 7 », 7 8 - 
deva-y6, godly, IV, 2, 7 ; 9, 1. 
devi-vSta, beloved by the gods, III, 

20, 2 ; IV, 3, 15;— Devavata, N. 
p., 111,23, 2. 

deva-vghana, drawinghither the gods, 
III, 27, 14. 

deva-vftama, most excellently re- 
pairing to the gods, I, 36, 9. 

devi-viti, feast of the gods, I, 12, 
9; HI, 17,5; 21, 2. 

dev£vyata£-t ama, which best receives 
the gods with its wide extent, 
I> 14*, 5; IV, 26, 8; V, 22, 2. 

devd-vya/f as, receiving the gods, III, 

4,4- 
deva-jas, for each of the gods, III, 

21, 5. 

Dev£-.»ravas, N. p., Ill, 23, 2 ; 3. 
deva-hfltama, best invoker of the 

gods, III, 13,6. 
devaMti, invocation of the gods, I, 

12, 12. 
dt\>LfH, turned towards the gods, 1, 

127, 1. 
devi', goddess, I, 13, 9; III, 7, 2*; 

»5, 3; IV, 14, 3 5 tisrifr devii, 

11,3,8; 111,4,8; V, 5, 8. 
devya, godhead, I, 140, 7. 
deshni, gift, II, 9, 4. 
Daiva-vatS, (Agni) of Devavata, III, 

a 3> 3;— son of Devavlta, IV, 

15, 4'- 
daivya, divine, I, 27, 12 ; II, 5, 2; 
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III, ao, 4 ; dafvya h6tlr3, I, 13, 
8'; 14a, 8; 188, y, II, J, 7 ; 
III, 4, 7 ; V, 5, 7 ; dafvyam 
g&nam, host of the gods, I, 31, 

17; 44.6; 45. jV; 9; >°; v, 

13, 3 ; dafvyani vratJt, I, 70, a ; 
dafvyai. jam it 8, II, 3, 10; mi- 
dhuna dafvyena, III, 8, i a ; vi- 
iasi dafvyena, IV, 1, 15; daf- 
vyani, divine powers, IV, 4, 5. 

do, see da. 

d6gha, milkstream, V, 1 5, 5 1 . 

doshit, evening : dosha" ushlsi, II, 8, 
3 ; IV, a, 8 ; priti doshkm 
ushisam, IV, 1 a, a; V, 5, 6; 
doshft, at evening, IV, 11, 6. 

doshl-vastar, shining in the darkness, 
1,1,7'; IV, 4, 9 1 . 

doh£na, stream (?), I, 144, a 1 . 

dyavakshami, du., Heaven and Earth, 
1,96, 5; 140, 13; 111,8, 8 1 . 

dyaviprithivl^du., Heaven and Earth, 
I, 31, 8; II, 1, 15; a, 357; III, 
3,11; as, 3 5 a*.?; IV, 14, a. 

dyu, sky, heaven, Heaven, I, 31, 4*, 
&c. ; 67, 5*; upa-mtf divib, 
I. 3'. 15 1 ; div&b j\& sifau, I, 

58, a ; mOrdha' divl6, I, 59, a ; 
III, a, 14 ; divii br/bati*, I, 

59, 5 ; 71, a ; dyaui nS bhtfma, 
I, 65, 3 1 ; divib gy6tib, I, 69, 1 ; 
mah6 pitre dive, I, 71, 5 1 ; IV, 
1, 10 ; dyaui> (conj. dy6A), I, 
71, 8*; divife akshf fti, I, 7a, 
io 1 ; pirijminam-iva dySm, I, 
137, a 8 ; dySvi prithivl' fti, 
Heaven and Earth, I, 143, a; 
vfjva divib ro/fen2, I, 146, 1 ; 
111,6,8; 1 a, 9; dyG-bhii> tvam 
(conj. dyu-bhyaA), II, 1, 1* ; 
asura& mab&b divib, II, 1, 6; 
divii-iva aratLfe, II, a, a ; dvau£ 
ni stri-bhiA, II, a, 5 ; IV, 7, 
3 ; tisrlfr diva*, II, 3, a ; divift 
kavinSm, III, 1, a ; div^A pr/- 
thivy&fr, III, 1, 3; 6, a 5 ; 3; 
as, 1 ; IV, 5, 11 ; divaT. yahvfa, 
III, 1,6; 9* ; div&b prishtb&m, 
III, 2, ia ; divf kslidyam (conj. 
divikshayim) III, 2, 13' ; ketum 
div&b, III, 2, 14; div&b niibha, 

III, 4, 4 ; virshman div!6, III, 
<i, 9; dyM, III, 6, 4 s ; diva> 
aVnam, III, aa, 3 ; divib putr&i, 

IV, 3, 15; div&b flkitvan, IV, 
3, 8 ; div&b a-r6dhanan ; , IV, 



7, 8 ; 8, 3 ; 4 ; div&6 skam- 
bh&b, IV, 13, 5; div&fr jfjum, 

IV, 15, 6*; diva> Mt br/hdt, 
more mightily than even the 
sky, V, 10, 4*; di\ib dh&rman, 

V, 15, a*; divifr ni retasa, V, 

, «7, 3*. 

dyu, day : dive-dive, day by day, I, 
1, 3 ; 7, &c. ; diva7> purvaA, 
before daybreak, I, 60, a ; £nu 
dytfn, day by day, 1,71,6 ; 148, 
4; III, 33, a; IV, 4, 8; 9; 
dfvl niktam, I, 98, 3 ; 144, 4"; 
triA & divib, I, 143, 3 ; dyu- 
bhiA, day by day, III, 3, 3 ; V, 
16, 3. 

dyukshi, heavenly, II. 3, 1. 

dyut, to shine : vf abhf dyaut, mayest 
thou beam forth, IV, 4, 6 ; — vf 
didyuta£, make shine, II, 3, 7 ; 
vf adyaut, thou hast shone forth, 
III, 1, 8; 18; vf didyutinlfr, 
flashing, III, 7,4 ; — sam adyaut, 

III, 5, *■ 

dyfi-bhakta, assigned by Heaven, I, 

73, 6 ; IV, 1, 18. 
dyu-mat, brilliant, I, 74, 9; II, 7, 

1; 9, 6; III, 10,8; 13,7; V, 

*;> 4- 
dyumat-tama, most brilliant, V, 34, a 1 . 
dyumnl, splendour, I, 73, 4, &c. ; 

dyumnafA, with (songs full of) 
'splendour, I, 78, 1-5; dyum- 

nasya savasS, V, 7, 3. 
dyumnA-vat, brilliant, III, 39, 15. 
dyumnfn, brilliant, 1, 36, 8. 
dyumnfn-tama.most brilliant, I, 127,9." 
drapsi, spark, I, 94, 1 1 ; — banner, 

IV, 13,3*. 
dravit, see dru. 

dravi»a£-das, giver of wealth, 11,6, 3. 

dravinaA-dS, giver of wealth, I, 9*, 
1-8; II, 1,7. 

drivwas, wealth, I, 96, 8 ; — wealth- 
giver, III, 7, 10. 

dravinasyu, aspiring after wealth, II, 
6, 3 5 V, 1 3, 2. 

dru, to run: dravit, speedily, I, 44, 
7; dravatim, III, 14, 3; drfl- 
ainifr? IV, 4, i s . 

dru-anna, feeding on wood, II, 7, 6. 

drub, guile, IV, 4, 15. 

dru-h£ntara, a mighty woodcutter, 

(I, "7, 3 4 ). 
druham-tar5, conqueror of deceitful 
foes, I, 137, 3*« 
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dvay£, falsehood, I, 147, 4 ; 5 ; V, 

3, 7; 12, 2. 

dvar, door : dvaraA devfA, the divine 
doors, I, 13,6; 142,6; 11,3, 
5 ; V, 5, 5 ; dvani, the two folds 
of the door, I, 128, 6; dvara 
t£masa/>, III, 5, 1. 

dvlb p&nka., twice five, IV, 6, 8 1 . 

dvi-ginman, of double birth (Agni), 

I, 60, i 1 ; 140, a 1 ; 149, 4; 5- 
Dviti, V, 18, a*. 

dviiff, forsooth, verily, I, 127, 7 ; II, 

4, a 1 ; III, a, i»; 17, 5'. 
dvi-pdd, two-footed, I, 94, 5. 
dvi-baYhas, twofold, I, 71, 6; — 

doubly-powerful, IV, 5, 3 1 . 
dvi-m3tr/, having two mothers, I, 

3', 2 1 . 
dvfsh, hostile power, I, 97, 7 ; II, 

7, 2; 3; HI, 15, ». 
dveshaA-yfit, driving away malice, 

IV, 11, 5; V, 9 , 6. 
dveshas, hatred, malice, II, 6, 4 ; 

IV, 1. 4 ; «o, 7; V, ao, 2 ;— 

hostile power, III, 16,5"; 27, 3. 

dhakshi (SamhitE : dakshi), voc. (?), 
O burning one (?), I, 141, 8 ! . 

dhikshu, burning, II, 4, 4. 

dhakshus, burning, 1, 141, 7. 

dhan : dhandyan, they set into 
motion, I, 71, 3; — dadhanyuA 
(read dadhanvuA >), IV, 3, 12 2 . 

dhina, prize, I, 31, 6 ; 8 ; 36, 4. 

dhanam-^ayi, winning the prize, I, 

74, 3- 
dhana-sa', gaining wealth, II, 10, 6 1 . 
dhana-spnt, winner of prizes, I, 36, 

10 ; V, 8, 2. 
dhanfn, rich, I, 150, a ; — containing 

the prize of the contest, IV, 2, 

15 s . 
dhanuv, dry land : dhanoA adhi, I, 

M4, 5 • 

dhanya, precious, III, 1, 16. 
dhanv, to run along : dadhanve, 

II, 5, 3 ; dadhanvuA, (IV, 3, 

dhan van, dry ground, I, 95, 10 ; 

—desert, V, 7, 7. 
dhanva-sih, a conquering bowman, 

I, 127,3'. 
dham, to melt : dh£mantai>, IV, 2, 
17' : — upadhamati dhmatari, V, 

dharhnan, firm law, I, 138, i 1 . 



dharuna, supporter : dhartwaA rayi- 
nam, I, 73, 4»; supporting, V, 
15, 1 ; a ; 5 1 ; — firm ground, 

HI, 3, 1. 

dharnasi, firm, 1, 1 4 1 , 1 1 ; — supporter, 
V, 8, 4. 

dharaf, supporter, 1, 127, 7. 

dhartr/, supporter, V, 1, 6 ; 9, 3. 

dharman, law, ordinance, III, 3, 1 ; 
V, 26, 6; prathama'anu dhaVma, 
III, 17, 1; ami dharma, III, 
17, 5 ;— support, V, 15, 2. 

dha, to put, place, give: dadhire, I, 
36, 8, &c. ; iinab dhab, accept, 
I, 26, 10 ; dadhire, have been 
laid down, I, 59, 3' ; dddhanaA, 
obtaining, I, 73, s s ; mfikib naA 
dujMtSya dhay>i>, do not deliver 
us to distress, 1, 147, 5 ; dadhat, 
3rd pers. or part., I, 188, a 1 ; 
dadhire puraT?, they have placed 
in front (as Purohita), III, 2, 5 ; 
dhishva, III, 6, 6 ; didhishantu, 
may they bestow, III, 8, 6; 
dh2mahe,may we acquire,V,i6, 
5 ;— '£ dadhe, I have established, 
III, 27, 9*; — ni dadhe, he has 
established, I, 36, 19 ; nf dadhe, 
I have laid down, III, 23,4'; 
27, io' ; ni dadhuA (conj. 111 
daduA?), V, 2, 6 J ; ni dhatte 
puraT,, V, 28, 2 1 ; — vi-dhjfti, he 
worships (conj. for vi-bha'ti), 

I, 7i,6"; vi dha£, distribute, I, 
72, 7 ; IV, 6, 11 ; vi dadhau, 
he determines, I, 95, 3. 

dhi, to suckle : dhapayete iti, I, 96, 
5;adhayat, 1,144, 2; III, 1, 10; 
V, 1, 3*; — upa dhapayete iti, 1, 

95, 1. 
dhlt;/, establishes IV, 7, 1. 
dMna: pin dhanam akt6A, about 

nightfall (?), Ill, 7, 6. 
dhaman, foundation, I, 95, 9 1 ; 144, 

»*; HI, 3, 4 5 IV, 7, 7J— abode, 

II, 3, a; n ;— statute, law, III, 
2, 10; 7, 6; IV, 5, 4;— form: 
sapta dhgma-bhii,, IV, 7, 5 1 . 

dhayas, prospering, I, 31, 13; — 
refreshment, refreshing drink, 
1,72,9; 94, 12; 14", 6; 11,5, 
7 5 V, 7, 6; 9; 15,4. 

dhaVa, stream : dharam rrtasya, I, 
67, 7 1 ; V, is, 3 ; dhaYi/6 udan- 
yiMva, II, 7, 3; dhariA, III, 
1, 8 ; 9. 
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dhstv : nf dhivate, he runs down, I, 

141, 5. 
dhlsf, drink, I, 140, i"; III, 7, i 1 ; 

/; IV, 3,9; V, 12,4. 
dhita-van, in whom (wealth) has 

been laid down, 111, 27, 2. 
dhiyam-dha', thoughtful, I, 67, 4 ; 

72, 2. 
dhiy3-vasu, giving wealth for pray .r, 

1. 58,9; 60, 5; 111,3,2; 28,1. 
Dhishana, N. of a goddess, I, 96, 1* ; 

III, 2, i«. 

dhishnya, liberal (?), 111,22, 3'. 

dhi'shnyi, the Dhishnya altar, IV, 3,6'. 

dht, to think: d-van iJtkba. didhyat 
(conj. for dfdyat). Ill, 1, 1* ; — 
iinu vratam dfdhyanaA, contem- 
plating the law, III, 4, 7. 

dM, (pious) thought, prayer, I, 1,7; 
27, ii, &c. ; 95, 8*; III, n, 
2 ; 3 ; 12, 1 ; yantaVam dhi'nSm, 
111,3,8; dhiyJt iakre, III, 27, 
9 1 ; iakn'panta dhfbhiA, IV, 1, 
14. 

dhitf, thought, I, 68, 5 1 ; 71, 3' ; III, 
»*. 7; 13, 5! V, 35, 3; devo- 
tion, I, 77, 4 ; pious thought, 
i. e. hymn, or prayer, I, 143, 1 ; 

„ "44,5! IV, 5,7. 

dhira, wise, I, 65, 2% &c. 

dhuni, roaring, I, 79, 1* 

dhur, to harm : iidhQrshata, V, 1 2, 5. 

dhur, pole, III, 6, 6. 

dhfi, to shake: idhOnot, I, 59, 6; 
davidhava, 1, 140, 6 ; dodhav'iti, 
he waves, II, 4, 4* ; adhfinutam, 
you have hurled down, III, 12, 
6; davidhvat, shaking, IV, 13, 
2 ; diividhvataA, having shaken, 

IV, 1 3,4' ;— ava-dhOnushe, thou 
hurlest away, I, 78, 4. 

dhdfr-sid, charioteer, I, 143, 7 ; II, 

2, i». 

dhflma, smoke, I, 36, 9; III, 29, 9 ; 

IV, 6, 2 ; V, 11, 3. 
dhGmS-ketu, whose banner is smoke, 

1,27, »; 44. 3- 
dhuma-ketu, banner of smoke, 1, 94, 

10'. 
dhflmfn, smoky, V, 9, 5 1 . 
dhflrtf, mischief, I, 36, 15 ; 128, 7. 
dhr/', to hold : dadhJtra, 1 , 66, 3 , &c. ; 

— ni-dhSriyantai>, setting down, 

IV, 2, 12. 
dhr/ta-vrata, whose laws are firm, I, 

44i M; «4'» 9; II, », 4- 



dhr/sh : 3 dadharshit, may he defy, 

IV, 4, 3 ; n& a-dhr/she, not to 

be defied, V, 8, 5. 
dhr/shig-? V, 19, 5 1 . 
dhr/shatSt, fiercely, I, 71, 5 ; IV, 4, 

2 ; 5, 6. 
dhW»h/ju-y3[, fiercely, V, 10, 5. 
dheni, stream, I, 141, 1 ; shower, 

lll,i,9 4 . 
dhenu, milch cow, I, 66, 2 ; 73, 6 ; 

Hi 2, 2; 9 1 ; 5. 5'; HI, 1, 7; 

6, 4 ; IV, 1, 6 ; 16; dhenu iti, 
I, 146,3*; diviikshasaA dhena- 
vaA, III, 7, 2», 

dhma, see dham. 

dhmltr/, smelter, V, 9, 5. 

dhra^ : upa dhr%antam, speeding 

forward, I, 149, 1. 
dbrag-'mat, hasting, I. 79, 1. 
dhruvi, firm, I, 36, 5', &c. ; iirdtab 

dhruvasya, I, 146, 1 ; dhruvg 

(for Pada : dhruv£6), III, 6, 4 1 . 
dhruvi-kshema, dwelling in firm 

peace, IV, 13, 3. 
dhvams : dhvasiyantam, sparkling, 

I, 14c, 3 ; dhvasayantaA, I, 

140, 5. 
dhvasman, bespatterer, IV, 6, 6. 
dhvr/, see dhur. 

ni, ' like,' and n&, ' not,' I, 127, 3". 

nalcis, not, I, 27, 8 ; 69, 7. 

nakla, Night : nakti hi. ushlsa, 1, 
73, 7 ; naktam, by night, I, 98, 
a; J»7, 5; 144-4*; V, 7,4. 

nakta-yS, by night, IV, 11, 1. 

nikti, Night: nakti* ushasa£, 11,2, 2. 

Niktoshisa, du., Night and Dawn, I, 

13,7; 96,5; 14*, 7- 
naksh, to reach: n£kshante, I, 66, 

9 ; — abhf nakshati, I, 95, 10. 
nad: nanadat, roaring, I, 140, 5; 

111,2, 11. 

napat, offspring: urraii napSt, I, 58, 
8; II, 6, 2; HI, 27, 12; V, 
17, 5 ; — apam napat, the child of 
the Waters, 1, 143, i'; 111,9, '• 

naptri, offspring: Grg&b niptre, V, 

7, 1. 
nabhanya? I, 149, 3*. 

nibhas, cloud, I, 71, 10; II, 4, 6 ; 

III, 12, i'. 
nam : a-nimam, to direct, IV, 8, 3. 
nima£-ukti, praise, I, 189, 1 ; III, 

14, 2». 
namas, adoration, reverence, I, 1, 7, 

2 
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&c. ; namasa, adoringly, III, 

14, 5- 

namasy, to worship, adore : namasy- 
anti, I, 36, 19; namasyi, I, 44, 
6 1 ; namasyan, I, 72, 5 ; nama- 
syita, III, 2, 8; namasyamaA, 
III,i7,4; namasy<inta£, adoring, 
IV, 6, 11. 

namasya, to be adored, venerable, 

1, 7*, 5 s ; 11, 1,3; 1°; 111,5, 

a; 27, 13- 
namasvfn, adorer, I, 36, 7. 
Nanbamsa.'songof men* or 'praised 

by men,' I, 13, 3" ; 142, 3; II, 

3, 1; 111,29, »' ; V, 5, 2. 
nirya, manly power, I, 72, 1 1 . 
nava, new, young, I, 31, 8, &c. ; — 

navyaws, navyas?, I, 27, 4 ; 60, 

3; «4'. 5; 143, 1 ; HI, 2, 13; 

niviyasa, I, 12, n; — navyaA, 

gen., V, 12, 3' ;— navish/£a, 

youngest, V, 27, 3. 
nava-^a", new-born, iV, 6, 3. 
nava-^ata, new-born, V, 15, 3. 
navati, ninety: navatim puraA, III, 

12, 6. 

navamam, for the ninth time, V, 

27, 3 s - 
Nava-vastva, I, 36, i8\ 
navedas, watcher : ushasaA navedaA, 

I, 79, i s ;-*-witness, V, u, 3. 
navya, young, I, 141, 10; 189, 2. 
naj, to attain : nasate, V, 4, 11 ; — 2 

anaf, I, 71, 8. 
na» : n&tat, it disappeared, IV, 1, 17. 
Nahusha, N. of a clan, I, 31, n*; 

V,i2,6. 
Nahus, (I, 31, n 9 ). 
nSika, sky, firmament : pip&ia nakam 

str/bhiA, I, 68, 10 ;— III, 2, 12 ; 

5, 10; IV, 13, 5; V, 1,1 ; 17,2. 
nana-rathim, on many chariots, III, 

6, 9. 

nandf, delight : nandye, I, 145, 4. 
Nabhanedish/Aa, (I, 14 a, 10 1 ). 
niKbhi, navel, centre, I, 59, 1*; 142, 

io»; III, 5, 5; IV, 10, 8; 

nSbhiA pr/'thivyilA, I, 59, a ; 

«43, 4! II, 3, 7! HI, 5, 9; 
29, 4 ; pra-j&m nSbhim, II, 3, 
9 ; divaA nSfbha, III, 4, 4; 
amr/tasya nsHbhim, III, 17, 4. 
nSman, name : deva-tvam nSma, 
amr/tam nama, I, 68, 4' ; nS- 
mani dadhire yaj-niyini, I, 72, 
3 ; prathamam nama dhenoVj, 



IV, 1, 16 ; guhyam ntoia, V, 3, 

2; 3; 5, 10; bhffri nima da- 

dhati, V, 3, 10. 
naYl, wife, I, 73, 3. 
naVmin!? I, 149, 3'. 
nav3[, boat : navayi, I, 97, 8 1 . 
Nasatya, IV, 3, 6';— du., the Ajvins, 

IV, .4, .'. m 
nims, to kiss : nimsate, I, 144, i 4 . 
nf-kama, desirous of, III, 1, 15. 
niksh : vi-nikshe, to pierce, V, 2, 9. 
ni-iiri, watchful, III, 9, 4. 
ninfk, secretly, IV, 5, 8'. 
ninyi, hidden, 1, 95, 4 1 ; inmost, IV, 

3,16. 
nftya, one's own, I, 66, 1' ; 5; 71, 

I ; 140, 7; t 4 8, 3; 5; II, 2, 

II ; — true (friend of men), I, 
141, 2*;— nftyam, constantly, I, 

, 73,4. 
nitya-aritra, with its own rudders, 

1, I4O, 12*. 

nid : nidam'.A, scolding, IV, 5, 12. 
nid, scoffer, III, 16, 5 ; — revilement, 

IV, 4, 15. 
ninitsu, who tries to revile, 1, 189, 6. 
ninditrt, reproacher, V, 2, 6. 
nfndya, reproachable, V, 2, 6. 
ni-mfsh, closing of the eyes, 1,72, 5*. 
ni-v&tana, invocation, I, 189, 8 ; 

— recitation, IV, 3, 16. 
ni-vdt, depth : ut-vStafr ni-valaA, III, 

2, 10. 

ni-va>tana, return, III, 9, 2. 

ni-vfd, the Nivid formula, I, 96, 2'. 

nishka-griva, with a golden ornament 
at his neck, V, 19, 3. 

nf-hita, laid down, I, 7a, 6. 

ni, to lead: padam nayanti, they 
follow his track, 1, 146, 4*; — 
pari nayanti, they carry around, 
I, 95, 2* ; pan ntyate, he is led 
around, IV, 15, 1. 

ni/d, nest, IV, 1, 11 ; 12. 

nithi, song, IV, 3, 16. 

nitha-vfd, knowing all the ways, III, 

«. I2 ' 5 - 
nila-pr/'sh/Aa, with the dark blue 

back, III, 7, 3. 

nu, to low, roar : ndvanta, 1, 66, 10 ; 

nonava, I, 79, 2 ;— to shout 

(hymns of praise) : ndvanta, I, 

69, 10 ; — abhf pra nonmna£, I, 

78, 1-5; abhi anCshata, they 

have greeted with shouts, I, 144, 

2; IV, 1, 16; abhf ar.flshata, 
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(the hymns) have been sung, 

V, 5, 4 ;— sim navanta, IV, 3, 

ii. 
nu, now : nu Jit nu, I, 58, i 1 ; nu ta 

pursf H, I, 96, 7. 
nutana, present, recent, 1, 1, 2 ; III, 

1, 20. 
nunam, now : adyi nfinim ifa, 1, 13, 

6 ; nfinim aparim, now and in 

future, I, 1 $9, 4. 
nr», man : nrjn (for various cases), 

I, 146, 4 «; III, 14, 4'; IV, 2, 

1 5* ; V, 1 5, 2* ; nara£ nnrutaA, 

III, 16, 2 1 ; j&mse nr/nsibn, III, 

16, 4. 
nr»'-/rakshas, beholding men, III, 15, 

j ; 22, 2 ; IV, j, 3. 
nrz-tama, manliest, I, 59, 4 ; 77, 4 ; 

III, 1, 12; 19, 3; IV, 5, 2; 

V, 4, 6- 
nr/-piti, lord of men, I, 71, 8 s ; II, 

I, 1 ; 7- 

nri-pe\ias, (the divine doors) with 
men as their ornaments, III, 4, 

5','. 
nr/mni, manly power, I, 67, 3 ; V, 

19, 2. 
nri-vit, with men, V, 18, 5. 
nr/'vit-sakhi, rich in manly friends, 

IV, 2, 5 1 . 

nr/'-sidana, seat of men, V, 7, 2. 
nr/'-han, man-killer, IV, 3, 6. 
netri, leader, III, 15, 4; 20, 4; 

isham netS, III, 23, 2 1 . 
nedish/Aa, near, nearest, I, 127, 11 ; 

IV, 1, 5. 
nema-dhiti, discord, I, 72, 4 s . 
nemi, felly, I, 141, 9! "» 5. 3 ! V, 

■3,6. 
nesha-tama, best leading, 1, 141, 12. 
nesh/n', the N. priest, II, 5, 5 1 . 
nesb/ra, office of the Neshir; (priest), 

II, 1, 2. 

nau, boat : n^vS-iva, I, 97, 7 ; 99, 
1 ! V, 25, 9 ; sindhum ni nlvl, 

V, 4, 9 ; nSvam nftya-aritrim 
pat-vitim, I, 140, 12 1 . 

nyiSJ, directed downwards : nWiA, 
I, 66, 10* ; 72, 10*. 

pakvi, ripe, I, 66, 3 ; IV, 3, 9. 

paiati, baked, III, 28, 2. 

pan>an, five : idhi pidAa krrsh/ishu, 
over the fivefold dwellings (of 
the five peoples), II, », 10. 

pa«*i»at, fifty, V, 18, 5. 



pat: patyate, he rules, I, 128, 7; 

patyase, thou possessest, II, 1,8. 
pat, to fly: pitanti mfhaA, I, 79, 2. 
patangi, winged (flames), IV, 4, 2. 
patatrfn, winged, I, 58, 5*; 94, 11. 
patari, winged : prunyab patarim, 

11,2,4. 
pati, lord, I, 26, 1, &c. ; pitiA din, 

I, 149, 1*;— husband, I, 66, 8; 

71, 1; IV, 3,2'. 

piti,g-ush/i (nan), (a wife) beloved 

by her husband, I, 73, 3. 
pati-np, deceiving her husband, IV, 

5, 5- 
pitni, consort: deviA pitniA, IV, 5, 

«3- 
pitnt-vat, together with the wife, I, 

72,5; 111,6,9- 
pitman, flight, I, 141, 7; V, 5, 7. 
pat-vit, having feet, I, 140, 9; pat- 

vittm navam, I, 140, 12'. 
pitvan, flight, V, 6, 7. 
pathya, path, III, 14, 3. 
pad, to fall : padish/i, 1, 79, 1 1 ;— iva 

padyate, IV, 13, 5. 
pid, foot : padiA ni dadhati, I, 146, 

2 ; pad-bhi'A (conj. for pa/-bhf£), 

IV, 2, 14 s . 

padi, footstep, footmark, track, I, 
65, 2; 67, 6'; IV, 5, 3 ; padim 
nayanti, they follow his track, 
I, 146, 4 1 ; padim vW, III, 5, 
5 1 ; 6 ; IV 5, 8*; padim Vish- 
nob upa-miin,V, 3, 3; — standing- 
place, abode : pade param6, I, 

72, 3 ; 4 ; trw sapti gfihyani 
pads', steps or places, I, 72, 6 1 ; 
\fob pade 1 , I, 128, 1; r/tisya 
pade, IV, 5, 9 ; matuA pad£ 
paramf, IV, 5, 10. 

pada-vf, following the footsteps, I, 

72, 2' ; 111,5, i'. 
pan, to praise: pinanta, II, 4, 5 1 ; 

paniyanta, III, 6, 7; panaya, 

V, 20, i\\ 

pinish/Aa, most wonderful, III, 1,13. 
piniyams, highly miraculous, V, 6, 4. 
panff, praise, I, 65, 4. 
piyas, milk, I, 66, 2 ; 79, 3; IV, 3, 

9; ">• 
piyasvat, rich in milk, II, 3, 6. 

par, see pri. 

pira, distant, III, 18, 2. 

paraA-pa 1 , a protector far and wide, 

11,9,2; 6. 
paraju, axe, I, 127, 3 ; IV, 6, 8. 
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pariis, beyond : pari* manishiyl, V, 

17, 2*. 
paiistat, on high, III, 22, 3. 
para-vita*, from afar, I, 36, 18 ; 73, 

6 ; HI, 9, 5- 
pari, prep., from, I, 31, 4 ; — for the 

sake of, III, 5, 10 1 . 
pari-kshft, encompassing, III, 7, 1. 
piri-jman, walking round the earth, 

i. 79. 3'; >*7» **; nit »»9 8 ; 

IV, 3,6*; V, 10,5. 
piri-takmya, the decisive moment, 

I, 3i, °V- 
pari-bSdh, hindrance, V, 2, 10. 
pari-bhff, encompassing, I, 1, 4 ; 97, 

6; 141,9; HI. 3, »°- 
pin-vita, enveloped, 1, 128, 1*; III, 

8, 4 ' 5 IV, 1, 7. 

parish/i, encompassing, I, 65, 3 1 . 
pirinas, abundance, III, 24, 5; V, 

10, 1. 
parishfi, searching, (I, 65, 3'). 
parushi, speckled, V, 27, 5. 
pirvan, joint (of the month) : pir- 

vana-parvana, I, 94, 4 1 . 
paliti,grey, I, 144, 4; fern, pilikni, 

V, 2, 4 «. 

pav.'tra, purification, 1 1 1 , 1 , 5 ; — puri- 
fying strainer, 111, 26, 8. 

pa», to see: iti paryasi, I, 94, 7; 
— pari ap&ryanta, they have 
searched, I, 146, 4; — vf pajya, 
look forth, III, 23, 2*. 

pis, eye: pa/-bhf*, IV, 2, 12*; pa/- 
bhi* (conj. pad-bhi'*), IV, 2, 14*. 

paj6, animal, beast: pajva" ni tayum, 
I, 65. "V; pa»uA r.a jfjva, I, 
65, 10; (Agni), II, 4, 7; V,7, 
7; cattle, I, 67, 6«; 72,6; III, 

9, 7; IV, 2, 18 1 ; V, 2, 5; 
victim, IV, 6, 3. 

paju-pa', shepherd, 1, 1 44, 6 ; IV, 6, 4. 
paiu-sS, winner of cattle, 1, 1 27, io 1 . 
pajvi-yantra, taking ... as an instru- 
ment (?), IV, 1,14. 
pastya, dwelling, IV, 1, 11. 
pa: si* pati (conj. sipiti), V, 12, 6 1 . 
p&ta, simple, I, 31, 14 ; III, 9, 7 ; 

„ IV, 5,*. 
pagas, stream of light, I, 58, 5 ; III, 

14, 1; 15. 1 ; *9» 3! IV, 4, 1; 

V, 1, 2. 
pSthas, abode, I, 188, io 1 ; II, 3, 9 ; 

III, 8, 9 ; pSthifr (conj. pa- 

thi*?), II, 2, 4 «. 
payfi, guardian, 1, 31, 12 ; 13; 95, 9 ; 



M3, «; M7, 3; 189, 4; II. 1, 
7 5 4,4; HI, I5.4 1 ; IV, 2,6; 

„ 4, 3; «*; v, 12, 4 . 

parthiva, dweller on earth, I, 95, 3 ; 
— the terrestrial (space), 1, 118, 
3 ; 144, 6 ; p-rayamsi parthiva, 
V,8,7. 

pavaki, purifier, 1, 12, 9 ; 10; 13, 1 ; 

60, 4 ; 95, 11; 14*. 3; 6; II. 
3, 1; 7, 4 5 HI, 5, 7; 10, 8; 

17, 1 ; 21, 2; 27, 4; iv, 5,6 ; 

6. 7 ; V, 4, 3 ; 7 ; 7, 4 ; 26, 1. 
pavaka-.ro/ti, whose flame is purify- 
ing, III, 2, 6. 

pavaki-zoJis, purifying with his 
flames, III, 9, 8'; 11, 7; IV, 

7, 5 5 V, 22, 1. 
p3j-a, fetter, V, 2, 7. 

pitu, food, I, 69, 3 ; V, 7, 6. 

pitu-mit, rich in food, I, 141, 2*; 
144,7; IV, 1,8. 

pitri, father : mahi pitrfi div£, I, 71 , 
5 ; pitu* paramSft (Heaven), I, 
I 4 I , 4 1 ; pitu* H ganitbb ka., 

III, 1, io 1 ; pitit ya.gflsmam, III, 
3, 4;— V, 3, 9 s ; io 1 ;— du., 
parents, I, 140, 7 1 ; III, 7, i 1 ; 
18, i 1 ; pitr6* upi-sthe, I, 146, 
i J ; III, 26, 9; matara pitara, 

I V, 6, 7 ;— pitira* Ahgirasa*, I, 
71, 2 1 ; pita pitr»-bhya* Gtive, 

II, 5, 1*; pitira* manushya*, 
IV, 1, 13 1 ; pitira* pirasa* 
pratn&a*, IV, 2, 16. 

pitr/-vitti, acquired by the fathers, 

1,73. i 1 ; 9- 
pltrya, paternal: sakhya" pftryani, I, 

71, 10. 
pinv, to swell: pinvamina*, III, 1, 

7; pinvasva, III, 3,7. 
pi/, to adorn : pip&a, I, 68, 10. 
pijinga-rGpa, tawny-coloured, II, 

3,9- 
piy, to abuse : piyati, I, 147, a. 
putrfn, with sons, V, 4, 1 1. 
punar : puna* astu si* asmai, may it 

(the spell) recoil on him, 1, 147, 

4 ; puna*, give us back, 1, 189, 3. 
p6r, stronghold : pQ*-bhf* ayasibhi*, 

I, 58, 8;— I, r 4 9, 3; 189, »; 

III, 12,6; 15,4; V, 19, 2. 
pura*-etr/J leader, I, 76, 2'; III, 

I', 5- 
pura*-ga\ going in front, I, 188, 11. 
pura*-sad, sitting in front, 1,73, 3. 
puri*-hita, the Purohita, I, 1,1; 
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44. Jo'; »*; 58, 3; 94. 6«,»; 
128, 4; 111,2,8; 3, 2; 11, 1; 
V, ii,2. 
Puram-dhi, Liberality of the gods, 

II, 1, 3 s . 

puras, in front : dadhire" purlt, III, 
a, 5 ; V, 16, 1*. 

puriK, before (with gen.), I, 71, 10 ; 
^ —formerly, I, 96, 7. 

purishya, of the soil : purishyasaA 
agniyafr, III, 22, 4 1 . 

pur6, many, 1, 36, i*, &c; III, 4, 
5 s ; puru vi aram (conj. puru- 
varani), 1, 142, io a ; anu pUrvte, 
HI, 15, 3 1 ;— mightily, 1,127, 3. 

puru-anika, with many faces, I, 79, 5. 

puru-kshu, rich in food, I, 68, 10 ; 

III, *5, 2- 

puru-^andra, rich in splendour, I, 

27, n; II, 2, 12; III, 25, 3; 

V, 8, 1. 
puru-tril, in many places, I, 70, to ; 

146, 5. 
puru-dawtsa, wonderful, III, 1, 23. 
puru-drub, full of deceit, III, 

18, 1. 
purudha-pratika, with many faces, 

HI, 7, 3- 
purudha, manifoldly, IV, 2, 19. 
puruni£-stha, growing up in many 

places, V, 1,6. 
Puru-nitha, N. pr., I, 59, 7. 
puru-peja, manifoldly-adorned, II, 

10, 3 J - 
puru-pd/as, manifold-adorned, III, 

3,6. 
puru-pra/asta, praised by many, I, 

73. *• 
puru-priyi, beloved of many, I, 12, 

*; 44. 3; 45, 6 ; III, 3, 4; V, 

18, 1. 
puru-praishi, he who pronounces 

many Praishas, I, 145, 3". 
puru-rffpa, of all kinds, manifold- 
shaped, II, 2, 9; V, 8, 2; 5. 
puru-vasu, rich in wealth, II, 1, 5. 
puru-vara, with many treasures, 

bountiful : puru-varam (conj. 

for puru va dram), I, 142, io a ; 

—II, 2, 2; IV, 2, 20; 5, 15. 
puruvaVa-push/i, lord of bountiful 

prosperity, 1, 96, 4. 
purusha-triH : conj. purusha-ta', men 

as we are, IV, 12, 4 1 . 
puru-stuta, praised by many, I, 141, 

6;V,8, 5 . 



puru-spr/h, much desired, 1, 142, 6; 

II,7,i; IV, 8,7; V,7,6. 
puni-hutl, much-invoked, I, 44, 7. 
Pururavas, I, 31, 4. 
puro&r, sacrificial cake, III, 28, 1-6. 
pur6hita, see puraA-hita. 
push, to make prosper: pushyasi, I, 

94, 6 ; V, 26, 6 ; pusliyata, I , 

94, 8; pushyati, III, 10, 3; 

pushyantaA causing to thrive, 

IV, 8, 5. 
pusb/f, prosperity, I, 65, 5 ; 77, 5 ; 

I', 4, 4 ; V, 10, 3. 
push/i-mat, with prosperity, III, 

i3,7. 
pushfim-bhara, bringing prosperity, 

IV, 3, 7- 
push/i-vardhana, augmenter of pros- 

perity, I, 31, 5. 
pu, to purify: punana£, II, 3, 5; 

kratum punanaA, III, 1, 5 1 ; 

punanti, III, 8, 5 ; apupot, III, 

26, 8 ;— abhf punatT, IV, 5, 7. 
pfita, purified, I, 79, 10. 
pfita-daksha, of pure powers, III, 

«, 3*- 

Pflru, the Pfirus, I, 59, 6 ; V, 17, 1. 

pdfrva, former, ancient, 1, 1, 2, &c. ; 
pflrva-vit, as for the ancients, 
I, 31, 17 ;— diva* ptfrvaA, before 
daybreak, 1, 60, 2 ; to the front, 
1, 94, 8 1 ; manushat ptfrvaA, II, 
3, 3'; tvat h6ta prfrvaA, III, 
17, 5;— eastern: pflrvam anu 
pra-diVam, I, 95, 3. 

pfirva-tha, in the old way, III, 29, 1. 

pflrvyi, ancient, I, 26, 5 ; 94, 6 ; 

in, '4, 3"; 23, 3; V, 15, 3*;— 

foremost, I, 74, a 1 . 
Pflshan, II, 1,6; IV, 3, 7. 
pfishan-vat, accompanied by Pflshan, 

1,142, 12. 
pr/' or par, to bring across : piparshi, 

thou leadest forward, 1,31,6*; 

parshi, II, 7, 2; parshat, III, 

20, 4; pipr/tam, III, 26, 9; 

parshati dvisha£, may he help 

us across our enemies, V, 25, 1 ; 

9;— ati paraya, I, 97, 7; ati 

parsha, I, 97, 8 ; ati parshat, I, 

99, 1. 

pr/', to till : pflrdhi, 1,36,12; papra, 
I, 69, 1 ;— ipapri-van, I, 73, 8 ; 
146, 1; & apr/'nat, III, 2, 7 ; 3 
ipriaab, III, 3, 10; 3 aprSA, 
IV, 14, 2; — pra-pra prwiitana, 
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fill (with bliss) further and 
further, V, 5, 5. 

pr/ksh, nourishment, I, 71, 7 1 ; 73, 
5; II, 1,6. 

pr/kshS, power, 1,127,5'; II, 1 , x 5 J 
— powerful, I, 141, 2 1 ; sapti 
pr/'kshasai>, III, 4, 7 1 . 

pr/kshS-praya^, mighty sacrificer, 
111,7, 10 1 . 

pr/kshudh : pr/kshudha£ ? 1,141,4 s . 

pr/i: pr/fltfanti, they fill, I, 79, 3; 
prz'SWte, they grow, I, 128, 5 ; 
papr/'^anasaA, swelling, I, 141, 
6 s ; papn>3si, make swell, I, 
141, 11*; — timase vi-pr»ie, for 
dispersing the darkness, IV, 1 3, 
3 ; vi-pr«kvat, cleared from ad- 
mixture, V, 2, 3*; — sam-prifcta- 
r\ib, being united, I, 95, 8. 

pr/t, battle, I, 27, 7 5 79, 8 ; V, 9, 
7; 10, 7; 16, 5; 17,5. 

pritana, battle, III, 16, 2 ; 24, 1. 

pWtana^ya, racing of battle, III, 8, 
10. 

pr/'tan&-yu, seeking to combat, ill, 
1, 16. 

pr/tana-sih, powerful in battles, III, 
29,9; V, »3, a. 

pritanyit, foe, II, 8, 6. 

pr/tsutf, hostility, V, 4, 1. 

pr/'thivi, earth, Earth : nifbhiA pW- 
thivyU, I, 59, 2; III, 29, 4; 
agniA dlti r6ma pr/thivyft/j, I, 
6s, 8 ; kshSm and pr/'thivtm, I, 
67, 5; dyaVa pr/thivi' iti, Heaven 
and Earth, I, 143, 2; diva7> 
pr»'thivyft&, III, 1, 3 ; mahinS 
pr/thivy&&, III, 7, io'; virsli- 
man pr/'thivy&&, III, 8, 3 ; vare 
a pr/thivyKA, III, 23, 4* ; divSA 
sOnu* pr/thivySA, III, 25, 1 ; — 
Earth, 1,72,9; 94, 16 ; 95,11; 
98, 3 ; III, 8, 8 1 517,2; IV, 3, 5. 

prfthu, broad, I, 65, 5 ; II, 1, 12. 

prithu-pa^as, with broad stream of 
light, III, 2, n; 3, 1 ; 5, 1 ; 

*7, 5- 
pr/lhu-pragana, with broad passages, 

111,5,7. 
pr/thu-pragaman, proceeding on bis 

broad way, I, 27, 2. 
pr/thu-bndhni, broad-based, IV, 2,5. 
pr/jani", the speckled (cow), I, 71, 5 1 . 
pr/ini, speckled, IV, 3, io* ; — Pruni, 

the mother of the Maruts, II, 

», 4 3 ; IV, 5, 7'; >o. 



pr;shat-ajva, with the spotted deer 
as horses, III, 26, 6 s . 

pr/shatf, the spotted deer, III, 26, 4*. 

pr/sh/a-bandhu, after whose rela- 
tions men ask, III, 20, 3'. 

pr<sh/M, back, I, 58, 2 1 ; IV, 2, 1 1*; 
ridge, V, 7, 5 ; — a certain 
Stotra? IV, 5,6'. 

pr/sh/£ya, of the back : piyasa prish- 
tbyena, IV, 3, io 1 . 

p&ras, the ornamented form : yagMi- 
sya p&aA, II, 3, 6*. 

Pfcht, V, 2, 2'. 

p6tr/, the Potri priest, I, 94, 6 ; 1 1 , 

5, *; IV, 9, 3- 
potri, service of a Potri, I, 76, 4 s ; 

II, 1, a. 
posha, welfare, I, 1, 3 ; V, 5, 9. 
poshayitnu, which is to thrive, III, 

4, 9- 

pyai, to swell : pipayanta, they were 
exuberant, I, 73, 6; pipayat, 
may he augment, I, 77, 5 ; 
pfyanai> (conj. piyanam), I, 79, 
3*; ptpaya, it has prospered, 
11,2,9; pipy Snai>, rich in milk, 
III,i,io*; — pripipaya,increase, 
111,15,6. 

pra-avitr», protector, I, 12, 8 ; 
furtherer, III, 21, 3. 

pra-avfs, zealous, IV, 9, 2. 

pra-keti, splendour, I, 94, 5. 

pra-Aetas, provident, wise, I, 44, 7 ; 
ti; II.io, 3; 111,25,1; 29,5. 

pra>£, to look for : prhbtih, 1, 98, a 1 . 

pra-#4nana, the creative organ, III, 
19, i». 

pra-jft, children : pra-ga£ uti (conj. 
pra-^feu), I, 67, 9'; pra-^am 
vf syatu, may he deliver a son, 

II, 3, 9- 

prag&vat, procuring offspring, I, 76, 
4 ; pra^tt-vat rldhas, abundance 
of progeny, I, 94, 15; accom- 
panied by offspring, II, 2, 12; 

III, 8, 6; 16, 6; rich in off- 
spring, III, 16, 3; IV, 2,5. 

pra-tarana, carrying forward, II, 1, 

12. 
prl-tavas, strong, IV, 3, 6. 
prdti, equal to, II, 1, 8 ; 15 ; 3, 2. 
pratftya, to be listened to, IV, 5, 14. 
pratni, old: pratnim, I, 36, 4 ; II, 

7,6; IH,9,8. 
pratn£-th3, in the ancient way, I, 

96, 1; 111,2, 12; V, 8, 5. 
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praty58i, turning back, I, 95, 5 ; 
11,3, 1; HI, 18, 1. 

prath, to spread out : prathayan 
nrih, III, 14, 4; paprathan<U>, 
V, 15, 4 ; — vi prathantam, may 
they open wide, II, 3, 5; v( 
prathasva, spread thyself,V, 5,4. 

prathaml : prathama' anu dharma, 
after the primitive ordinances, 

III,i7,i. 
prathama-ga, first-born (son), III, 

29, >5\ 
pra-dakshwi't, from left to right, 

III, 19, .'; IV, 6, 3. 
pra-diva, ancient, II, 3, 1. 
pra-di'vas, from of old, I, 141, 3*; 

IV, 6, 4 ; 7, 8 ; V, 8, 7. 
pradis, commandment : praduaA, 

(I, 3i, 14'). 
pra-diV, region : pra-dfjam (conj. 

for pri duam), I, 95, 3'. 
pr4-niti,guidance,III,i5, 1; IV,4,i4. 
pra-netrz, leader, II, 9, 2 ; III, 23, 1. 
pra-pitvd, the time of the advancing 

day, I, 189, 7 »,« 
pri-bharman, the bringing forward, 

I, 79, 7- 
pra-bhff, eminent: pra-bhvft (dura*), 

1, 188,5'; 9. 

pri-bhflti, copiousness, III, 19, 3. 

pr5-mati, guardian, 1, 31, 9 ; 10; 
14; 16; 141, 2* ;— kindness, I, 
71, 7; care, 1,94, 1. 

pra-mahas, highly exalted, V, 28, 4. 

pri-ya^yu, friend of sacrifices, III, 
6, 2 1 . 

pri-yata, forward-bent, IV, 5, 10. 

prayata-dakshina, giving sacrificial 
fees, 1, 31, 15. 

pra-yantri, giver, I, 76, 4*. 

prayas, joy, delight, feast, I, 31, 7 ; 
45, 8; 58, 7 s ; 71, 3; III, 11, 
7; 12,8; IV, 5, 6; 15, 2 2 . 

prayasvat, offering enjoyment, I, 
60, 3; 111,6, 3; V, 20, 3. 

pra-yi', onset, III, 29, 15. 

prava»£, hill-side, III, 22, 4. 

pra-v£t, declivity, I. 144, 5 s ; — pre- 
cipitous: pra-vata, III, 5, 8. 

pra-va>ya, to be openly uttered, IV, 
5,8. 

pra-vid, finding out, III, 7, 6. 

pra-jlmsya, deserving of praise, II, 

2, 3; n. 

pra-iastd, praised, glorious, precious, 
I, 36, 9 ; 60, 1 ; 66, 4. 



pri-jasti, praise, I, 26, 9 ; 70, 9 ; 

74. 6 ; 148, 3 ; V, 9, 6 ; 16, 1. 
pra-j3str/, the PnuSstW priest, I, 94, 

6 1 ; II, 5, 4. 
pra-jtstri, office of the PraiistW 

priest, II, 1, 2. 
pra-jfsh, command, I, 145, 1. 
pra-sdh, power, V, 23, 1. 
pri-siti, onslaught, IV, 4, 1. 
pra-stf, sprouting grass, 1, 67, 9*; 

95, 10 2 ; 111,5,8. 
Praskanva, I, 44, 6; 45, 3. 
pra'-svanita, roaring, I, 44, 12'. 
pra-hoshi, libation, I, 150, 2. 
praH-g-ihva, stretching forward his 

tongue, I, 140, 3. 
pragma, eastward-turned (barhfs), 

1,188,4. 
priKS*, inclined towards, II, 2, 7 ;— 

eastward : praTMam ya^jjiim 

iakrima, III, 1, 2 2 ; prtiti iti, 

III, 6, 1 o 1 ;— turned forwards, 

. 111.7,7- 

prini, breath : Kyub prtna7.>, 1, 66, 1. 

prataA-yavan, coming early in the 
morning, I, 44, 13 ; 45, 9. 

prataA-sivi, morning libation, III, 
28, 1. 

priyi, beloved, 1, 13, 3, &c. ; dear= 
<f>i\os, I, 67, 6 1 ; sapti priyasa*, 
seven friends, IV, 1,12; priySm 
tva kr/navate, he gratifies thee, 

IV, 2, 8. 

priya-dhama, whose foundations are 

pleasant, I, 140, 1. 
Priya-medha: priyamedha-v5t, I, 

45. 3 1 J priyd-medhIA, I, 45, 4 '. 
pri, to please: pnnanih, I, 73, 1; 

pfprishati, he longs to gladden, 

IV, 4, 7;— 2 pipraya/;, gladden 

(the gods), 11,6,8". 
prlti, well-cared for, I, 66, 4' ; 69, 5. 
prush, to sprinkle, shower : prushiti, 

1, 58, 2 ; prushndvat, III, 13, 4. 
pretrj, friend, I, 148, 5. 
presha. instigation, I, 68, 5'. 
praisha, sacrificial command of a 

priest, (I, 145, 3«). 

phalgva, feeble, IV, 5, 14. 

bit, lo! I, 96, 1 ; 141, 1. 
bandhana, fetterer, V, 12, 4. 
bandhuta, kinship, IV, 4, 11. 
babhrf, carrying (the prize), III, 1, 
12. 
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babhrff, brown (plants), I, 140, 6'. 
barhish/Aam, most powerfully, III, 

13, 1. 

barhfshmat, he who has spread the 
Barhis, V, 2, 1 2. 

barhfs, the sacrificial grass, 1,12,4; 
i3i 5 5 7 ; 9, &c-; pra^Vnam 
barhiA, I, 188, 4 ; deva barhii, 

II, 3, 4 ; midhye S barhiA, III, 

14, 2. 

barhi-sid, sitting on the Barhis, II, 

3,3- 
ball, tribute, I, 70, 9 ; V, 1, 10. 
bahu, many : bahvfi £a bhuyasiA ia 

yUdttnb, I, 188, 5. 
bahuli, large, I, 189, 2. 
badh, to drive away: bSdhamanaA, 

III, 8, 2 ; btfdhasva, beat away, 
III,i5,i. 

bahu, arm, III, 29, 6. 

budh, to take notice: bodhi, III, 

14, 7; V, 24, 3 ; s&b ka. b6- 
dhati, may he be attentive, I, 
77, 2';— to think: b6dhat, IV, 

15, 7* ;— ftbodhi, he has been 
awakened, V, 1, 1 ; 2 ; bfidhya- 
manajf), awaking, V, 3, 6 ; 
bodhaya, awaken, V, 14, i 1 ; — 
vf bodhaya, awaken, I, 12, 4. 

budhni, bottom, base, I, 95, 8* ; 9 ; 
96, 6 ; II, 2, 3 ; mahii budhne' 
xigasab, IV, 1, n 1 ; — depth, I, 

M«» 3'- 
brihit, great : brihit bhSb, I, 45, 

8' ; br/hatf iveti bri°, I, 59, 4 ; 

3 brihit vadema, loud, II, 1, 

16; mightily, III, 3, n 1 ; V, 

25,8'. 
Br/hit-uktha, V, 19, 3. 
brjhat-uksh, mightily growing, III, 

26,4. 
brihdt-ketu, with mighty light, V, 

8,2. 
br»h£t-diva, dwelling in the great 

heaven, II, 2, 9. 
brihit-bhSnu, with bright light, I, 

27, 12; 36, 15. 
BWhit-ratha, I, 36, i8 l . 
Br/haspiti, III, 20, 5 ; 26, 2 2 . 
bradhni, ruddy, III, 7, 5. 
brahmin, the Brahman (priest), II, 

>,**; 3 s ; IV, 9, 4 s . 
biY:hman, (sacred) spell, I, 31, 18; 
II, 2,7; 10; III, 8, 2; 13, 6; 
18, 3 ; V, 2, 6 ; prathama- < j8A 
brihmana<& 111,29,15'; — sacred 



word, II, 5, 3 1 ; IV, 3, 15 ; 4, 
6 ; — prayer, hymn : voiema 
brdhma, I, 75, 2 ; brahmanaA 
pate, Brahmanaspati, II, 1, 3 ; 
ikari brihma, IV, 6, n. 
brfl : upa-bruv£, I invoke, 1, 188, 8. 

bhaga, good fortune, I, 141, 6*; 
1 1 1 ;— love, V, 7, 8 s ;— a winner 
(in a contest), I, 141, io 1 ; 144, 
f;— Bhaga, the god, I, 44, 8 ; 
II, 1, 7; HI, »o, 4; 5; IV, 3, 

5 ; v, 16, 2 1 . 

bhag, to obtain : bha^anta . . . nsXrna, 
I, 68, 4 ; bhaktam dbhaktam 
ava<&, blessings enjoyed or not 
enjoyed (before), I, 1 27, 5 s ; — 
S. naJ> bhaj»a, let us partake, I, 
»7, 5- 

bhadra, good, I, 1, 6 ; fortunate, I, 
67, 2 ; blissful, 1, 94, 1 ; glorious, 

1, 94, 14, &c. 

bhadra- soM, with glorious light, V, 

4, 7- 
bhand : thlndamane fti, of glorious 
appearance, I, 142, 7; III, 4, 
6 s ; bhandamanai,, glorified, III, 

2, 12 ; bhandate, he is glorified, 

111,3.4- 
bhandish/Aa, most glorious, I, 97, 3 ; 

V, 1,10'. 
Bharati, Agni the B., I, 96, 3'; pi., 

the Bharatas, V, 11, 1. 
Bharit-va^a, the Bharadvafas, I, 

, 59, 7- 

bhirgas, splendour, I, 141, t. 

bharv, to chew : bhirvati, I, 143, 5. 

bhas: pri babhasat, may he con- 
sume, IV, 5, 4. 

bhasman, ash, V, 19, 5. 

bhi, to shine : ami bhasi, III, 6, 7 ; — 
vi-bhSti,heshines(conj.vidhati), 
1,71,6'; vf bhlsi, thou shinest, 
II, 1, 10V; vf bhahi, I, 95, 11. 

bhiU>-rig\ka, whose rifg-ika (?) is light, 
1,44,3'; HI, 1, 12; 14. 

bhigi, share, portion, I, 73, 5*; II, 
10, 6; III, 1, 19. 

bhiga-dheya, portion, III, 28, 4. 

bhagayG, desirous of distributing 
(goods), II, 1, 4. 

bha'-tvakshas, whose power is light, 

I, M3, 3- 
bhlnfi, ray, I, 36, 3; 97, 5; III, 1, 
14; flame, I, 143, 3; V, 1, 1; 
light, splendour, II, 2, 8, &c. 
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bhanu-mSt, shining, V, i, 1 1. 
bhama, splendour, 1 1 1, 26, 6 ; — flame, 

V, 2, 10. 
bMmfn, luminous, I, 77, 1. 
bhari, burthen, I, 31, 3. 
BhaYata, (Agni) of the Bharata tribe, 

II. 7, i 1 ; 5 :— BhaYata, the two 

Bharatas, III, 33, 2'. 
Bharati : H6tra BhaYati, I, 142, 9 ! ; 

II, 1, 11 1 ;— 1, 188, 8; 11,3,8; 

bharati bhaYatibhii>, III, 4, 8. 
bhas, light : br/hat MiSA, I, 45, 8 1 ; 

iv, 5, i 1 ;— 11, 4, 5; IV, 7, 9- 

bhiksh, to implore, I, 73, 6 ; 7. 

bhid : ava bhet, he cut down, 1, 59, 6. 

bhug- : bhoVate, receives nourish- 
ment, f, 72, 8'; bhuife, to en- 
joy, 1, 127, 8 ; 11 ; bhujam, for 
the enjoyment, III, 2, 9 ; — yasya 
sam-bhu^am, whom I may en- 
joy, II, 1, 4 '. 

bhu.g-man, fertile : bh%ma (conj. 
bhuwna), I, 65, 5 1 - 

bhur : ^arbhurat, hurrying around, 
II) *, 5> ^rbhuranai", II, 10, 
5 ; bhur&nta, they have made 
tremble, V, 6, 7 1 ;— pari-^arbhu- 
ranai>, hurrying around, I, 140, 
10. 

bhura»yu, quick, I, 68, 1. 

bhurig, pole-arm (.'), IV, 2, 14*. 

bhuvana, world, I, 31, 2; 73, 8 ; 

II, 3, 1; III. 2, 10; 3, 10; 
IV, 14, 2 ; bhuvanasya ma^-mi- 
na, I, 143, 4-V being, I, 98, 1; 

III, 16, 4 . 

bhti : satli> ia. bhavataA 4a, of what 
is and what comes into being, 
I, 96, 7 ;— bhavatat, be, III, 23, 
2'; — pari bhdvat, he encom- 
passed, I, 68, 2 ; pari babhCtha, 
thou hast excelled, I, 69, 2. 

bhflman, earth, 1, 65, 3' ; 1 1, 4, 7 ; — 
being : eta" bhflma, 1, 70, 6 ; 
— world : vwvlni bhffma, 1 1, 4, 

„ 2;— V, 7, 5- 

bhuyams, many, I, 31, 6. 

bhuri, rich, I, 73, 4 ; — bhffri kritva*, 
many times, III, 18, 4. 

bhuii-poshm, rich in manifold pros- 
perity, III, 3, 9. 

bhuri-retas, rich in seed, III, 3, 11. 

bhuYi-varpas, manifold-shaped, III, 

A- 3 ' 4 * 
bhurni, quick, I, 66, 2 ; III, 3, 5. 

bhfish, to be busy : bhffshan, I, 140, 



6; III, 95, 2; — upa bhushema, 
may we honour, III, 3, 9; — pari 
bhtishasi vratam, thou adminis- 
tered the law, I, 31, a; pari 
bhfishanti. they celebrate, I, 
95, 3 i pari bhushatL he takes 
care of, III, 3, 2 ; pari bhflsha- 
tha/>, you display, III. 12, 9. 

bhrj, to bring : nimib bharantafr, I, 
1,7; bhaY fti bh&fr, I, 128, 2 ; 
bibharshi (conj. bibharshi), V, 
3, 2 1 ; — ut-bhr/ta, taken out, III, 
2i, 5;— pra jabhrire, I, 72, 4; 
pra bhara (Samhita: bhari), 
2nd or rst person, I, 140, i 1 ; 
prf-bhr/ta, proffered, 1, 147, 2 ; — 
vi bharanta, they have brought 
to different places, I, 70, io' ; 
vi-bhrita£, brought to many 
places, I, 71, 4' ; dispersed, 1, 
144, 2 ; vi bharibhrat, quickly 
shaking, II, 4, 4 s . 

Bhr/gavana, Bhr/gu-like, I, 71,4* ; — 
belongingtottieBhr/gus, IV,7,4. 

Bhrigu, I, 6o, 1 ;— bhr/gavaA, the 
Bhr/gus, I, 58, 5; 127. 7; 143, 

4; II, 4, 2; 111,2, 4*; 5, 10; 

IV, 7,,. 

bhr/mi, quick, I, 31, i6\ 

bho^ana, food : vi'jvasya bho^ana, 
O food on which everything 
lives, I, 44, 5' ;— possession, V, 

4, 5- 
bhoyya, bounty, I, 128, 5. 
bhram<i, whirl, IV, 4, 2. 
bhraj-, to shine : bhra^ante, I, 44, 

12; abhra/, I, 66, 6 ; IV, 6, 5. 
bhra' ( gat-r/shfl', with brilliant spears, 

I, 31, 1. 
bhriHtri, brother, 1, 65, 7 ; bhrataram 

varunani, IV, 1, 2 ; bhrittuA 

rin&m, IV, 3, 13*. 
bhratri, brotherhood, II, 1, 9 ; IV, 

10, 8. 

mamhana, bountifulness, IV, 1, 6; 

V, 10, 3; ma/nhaYi, instr., V, 
16,4'; 18,2. 

mamhish/Aa, most rich in liberal 

gilts, I, 147, 2 1 . 
makshu, quickly, I, 58, 9, &c. 
maghd, wealth, III, 13, 3;— liberal 

boon, III, 19, 1; — liberality, V, 

«o, 3- 
magha-vat, generous, I, 58, 9; 140, 
10. 
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maghi-van, liberal giver, I, 31, 12 ; 

58,9; 73. 5 ; 8; 77, 4; 98, 3; 

127, 11; 140, 12 ; 141, 13; 

M«, 5; II, 6, 4; V, 16, 3; 18, 

3 ; 5 ; magh6na£ (conj. magh6- 

nam), V, 27, i 1 . 
ma^nin, greatness, power, I, 128, 

5; mi. «; 143, "54 1 ; 11, 1, '5- 

matf, (pious) thought, I, 60, 5 ; III, 
26, 8;— prayer, I, 141, 1; 142, 
4 ; 111,5,3; IV, 3, 16; va£U. 
matfm, I, 143, i 1 . 

math or manth, to produce by 
attrition: miithit, 1, 71, 4 ; 148, 
1; mathn£nta£, I, 127, 7; 
mithi/r, I, 127, 11; mathiyiti, 

I, 141, 3; mathita\ III, 9, 5; 
dmanthish/am, III, 23, 2; 
manthama, III, 29, 1; miinthata, 
III, 29, 5; manthanti, III, 29, 
6; mathydmanaA, V, 11, 6; — 
nf£-mathita£, produced by attri- 
tion, III, 23, 1; 29, 12. 

mnd or mand, to be pleased, rejoice : 
mdndasva (with gen.), I, 26, 5 ; 
madayante, I, 59, i 1 ; madii- 
yasva, II, 3, n»; III, 6, 9; 
madanti, III, 4, 7 ; 7, 7 ; mida- 
yantam, III, 4, 11; mSdantam, 
III, 26, 9; madayethSm, IV, 
14, 4 ; — abhf pri mande, I glad- 
, den, V, 4, 1. 

mad, pronoun : me, ace, V, 27, 4*. 

mada, delight, I, 127, 9 ; V, 2, 10. 

madhu, sweet drink : madhvai a- 
dhav6, I, 141, 3 s ;— honey, I, 
142, 3; 188, 2; III, 1, 7; 8; 
m&dhuna dafvyena, III, 8, i a ; — 
honey-drink, V, 19, 3'. 

madhu-^ihva, honey-tongued, I, 1 3, 
3 5 44i 6 ; 60, 3. 

madhu-peya, honey-drink, IV, 14, 4'. 

madhu-pri'4,mixing the honey-drink, 

II, 10,6. 

mitdhu-mat, rich in honey, I, 13, 2 ; 

142, 2 ; honey-sweet, I, 78, 5 ; 

111,4,2; IV, 3, 9; 12;— sweet 

(food), III, 7, 2. 
madhumat-tama, sweetest, V, 11, 5. 
madhu-vaias, sweet-tongued, IV, 

6,5- 
madhu-sut, Madhu-presser, IV, 3, 3. 
madhu-hastya, with honey in his 

hand, V, 5, 2. 
madhyata\&, out from the midst, III, 

21,5. 



madhyama, middle: madhyameshu, 

I, 27, 5- 

man : manvata, they have devised, 
IV, 1, 16; minyase, thou art 
considered, V, 17, 2 1 ,'. 

mananS, thought, III, 6, i 1 . 

mdnas, thought : minab na" sady£6, 
1,71,9; mind : mdnasaA viraya, 
1, 76> >' i ghr/ta-prusha manasi, 
his mind being intent on scatter- 
ing ghr/ta, II, 3, 2 ; manasa sam 
gagmtib, they agreed in their 
mind, III, 1, 13. 

mantehtt, (pious) thought : manisha 
(Pada text for manisMA?), I, 
70,1 s ; 76,1; 111,8,5; prayer, 
IV, 5, 3 5 6, ,; V, 11, 5';- 
thoughtful mind, I, 94, 1 ; — wise 
thoughts, IV, 11, 2; 3; — par£6 
manishdya, beyond thought, V, 
17, 2*. 

manishfn, thoughtful man, I, 13,5 ; 
III, 10, 1. 

mdnu, man, I, 96, 2 ; 140, 4 ; V, 2, 
1 2 ; — manave, to the man, or to 
Manu, 1, 189, 7 4 ; — Manu, N.p., 

I, 3«, 4; 36, >°; 19; 68, 7 ; 
128, 2. 

mdnuA-hita, instituted by Manus, I, 

13,4 s ; HI, *» «5- 
Mdnu-^ata, offspring of Manu, I, 

45, »*• 
Manu-vat, like Manu, II, 10, 6. 
manusha, man, I, 31, 11*. 
manushya, man, I, 59, 4 ; — belonging 

to men, 111, 1, 10. 
Manushvit, as for Manu, I, 31, 17 ; 

II, 5, 2 ; III, 17, 2; as Manus 
did, 1,44, 11; V, 21, 1. 

minus, man, (I, 31, 11*); I, 36, 7; 
111,26,2; IV,,, 9 >; 6, i,;V, 
3, 4 ; 5, 7 ; mdnushai,, (Aryan) 
men, I, 189, 7*; — m£nusha£, of 
the man, or, of Manus, II, 2, 6 ; 
8 ; — Manus, N. p., I, 26, 4 ; 76, 
5 1 ; 128,1; II, 10, 1; IV, 2, i 1 ; 
mdnusha£ puri6-hitaA, III, 3, 
2 ; — MdnushaA ^antu-bhiA, III, 
3, 6 ; man6tr/*, deviser, II, 9, 4. 

mantra, hymn, I, 31, 13; spell, I, 
67, 4 ; 5 ! 147, 4 5 prayer, I, 
74, 1. 

mand, see mad. 

mandid, joy-giving, cheerful, I, 26, 
7, &c. ; lovely, delightful, V, 17, 
2 ; 26, 1. 
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mandr&-j-ihva, with lovely tongues, 

I, 142, 8; — with agreeable 
speech, IV, 11, 5; — with the 
delightful tongue, V, 25, 2. 

mandrd-tama, most delightful, V, 

22, 1. 
mandr£-tara, a great joy-giver, III, 

7, 9- 
manman, thought, I, 26, 2 1 ; III, 14, 
5 ; IV, 6, 1 ;— prayer, I, 77, 4 ; 
127, 2; 140, 1; n; 148, 2; 

II, 4, 8; III, 11, 8; IV, 3, j ; 
15 ; 5,6; 11, 2; V, 12. 1. 

manma-sa'dhana, fulfiller of thought, 
I, 96, 6. 

manyft, spirit, V, 7, 10 1 . 

mamaka, mine, I, 31, 11*. 

mayaA-bhff, comfort-giving, 1,13,9; 
III,i6,6; IV, n, 4; V, 5, 8. 

mayas, happiness, I, 31, 7; fresh- 
ness, III, 1, 3 1 . 

Marut : marutaA, the Maruts, I, 31, 
1; 44, 14; 94. n; "8, 5; 
142, 9' ; III, 26, 4-6; 29, 15; 
IV, 1, 3; 2, 4; V, 3, 3; 5, 11; 
26, 9; marfitam-iva svan££, I, 
'43, 5; marutam jardhaii, II, 
3, 3 > IV, 3, 8 ; vlive marutaA, 

III, 14, 4 ; naraA maruta/>, III, 
16, 2 1 . 

marutvat, accompanied by the 
Maruts, I, 142, 12 ; III, 4, 6. 

marut-vr/'dh, whom the Maruts 
strengthen, III, 13, 6'. 

marta, mortal, man : mdrtan (for 
martam, gen. plur ?), I, 70, 6 1 ; 

IV, 2, 3*; 11'; martSya (for 
martyaya ?), I, 77, 2 1 ; martam 
j&msani, praise of mortals, I, 
141, 6«. 

martya, the mortal, I, 26, 9' ; mir- 
tyeshu devJtn krw6ti, I, 77, i 1 ; 
devdsya mSrtyasya tz, II, 7, 2. 

marya, manly, I, 77, 3. 

maryaki, young bull, V, 2, 5'. 

marya-jri, like a beautiful youth, II, 
10,5. 

marySfda, limit, IV, 5, 13. 

mah : mamahantam, may they grant, 
I, 94, 16 ; 95, 11; inamahe^ me, 
he has presented me, V, 27, 1 ; — 
to exalt : mahayanta, III, 3, 3; 
mahayan, III, 3, 11; mahaya, 
III, 24, 4 : mahayaminaA, III, 
25, 5 ; — fim mahema (conj. 
sam ahema), I, 94, i 1 . 



mih, great : mahib (ace. pi.), I, 31, 
3*, &c. ; IV, 4, ii'; mah mam, 
of the great (waters), III, 1, 12 1 . 

mih, greatness: mahe, III, 7, 10. 

maha, great: mahib, I, 146, 5'. 

mahan, greatness: mating mahdt- 
bhiA, I, 72, 9. 

mihas, power: mihx6-bhi/&, II, 10, 
3 4 ; III, 4, 6*; with all their 
might, IV, 14, i 1 ; — mightily: 
mah&fe raye jfitiyan, V, 15, 5 s . 

mAhi, great, I, 79, 4. 

Mihi-keru : rrahi-keravaA, I, 45, 4 1 . 

mahi-tvi, greatness, might, I, 59, 5 ; 
6 ; mahi-tvS, I, 67, 9 ; 68, 2 ; 
growth, III, 1, 4. 

mahind, greatness, III, 6, 2 ; 7, io*. 

mahiman, greatness, I, 59, 7. 

mahi-ratna, possessor of great trea- 
sures, I, 141, 10. 

mahi-vrata, lord of high laws, 1, 45, 3. 

mahishi, buffalo, I, 95, 9' ; 141, 3'. 

mahishi, queen, V, 2, 2 1 ; buffalo- 
cow, V, 25, 7*. 

Mahf, 'the Great One,' N. of a god- 
dess, I, 13,9'; 142, 9; V, 5, 8. 

ml, to create, produce : amimita, 
he produced, II, 4, 5; mimite, 
III, 1, 5 ; imimita (matari), he 
has been shaped, III, 29, it 1 ; 
mfmanam, preparing, V, 2, 3 ; — 
upa m3si, measure out, I, 142, 
2 ; — vi rig&b mame, he passes 
through the air, I, 58, 1; vi- 
m'inab, traversing, III, 26, 7 ; — 
(■am-rmKya, building, I, 67, 10. 

makis, not, I, 147, 5. 

Matarfjvan, I, 31, 3 ; 60, 1 ; 71, 4 1 ; 
96,4'; 128, 2; 141, 3; 143,3; 
148, 1; III, 2, 13; 5, 9; 10; 
9, 5 ; 26, 2 1 ; 29, ii'. 

matrz, mother : mStil Adit i b, I, 72, 
9; mother (Earth), I, 140, 9 1 ; 
matbb, II, 5, 6 1 ; mattiii upa- 
sthe, III, 8, i s ; 29, 14; V, 1, 
6; amirruta matari, 111,29, 1 1 1 ; 
\x'\b sapti mat6£ paramani, IV, 
1, 16' ; matuA ushdsaA, IV, 2, 
15; matuA g6A, IV, 5, io' ; 
mat2 yuvati'A, V, 2, 1 ; 2 ; matX- 
iva, V, 15, 4;— du., ubhK mi- 
tira, I, 140, 3 1 ; matdnt samiit", 
the parents turned towards each 
other (Heaven and Earth), III, 
1,7"; parents, III, 2, 2; 5,7*; 
7, i 1 ; V, 11, 3' ; mata>a pitdra, 
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IV, 6, 7 ; yahvf fti Wtdsya ma- 
tir3, V, 5, 6;- pi., mothers, I, 
95, 7 ; 141, 5 1 ; vatsifr xtAXrib 
£-anayata, 1,95,4 s ; sapt4 .riva'su 
mS'r/shu, I, 141, 2 s ; rr&trib 
a.\>ib, III, 9, 2; stibium ma- 
trishu, III, 23, 3; jlrvatishu 
matrrshu, IV, 7, 6. 

ma'dhyandina. midday: mtfdhyandine 
sivane, III, 28, 4. 

M&na,N.p.: m^nasyasOnfiA, 1,189,8*. 

mlnavasyit, acting as men do, I, 
140, 4. 

mSnusha, man, I, 58, 5, &c. ; — 
belonging to men, I, 44, 10 1 ; 
128, 7; human, I, 59, 5; 60, 
3 ; manushasya ^dnasya ginma, 
I, 70, 2 ; manushi vi'/, I, 72, 
8; dhiifr mftnusha, II, 2, 9; 
human (sacrifice!*) : rnanushat 
pffrvaA, II, 3, 3*;— belonging to 
Manus, III, 9, 6; mlnushe 
(conj. msfnushaA), III, 23, 4*. 

Mimatey£, son of MamatS, 1,147, 3'. 

m^ya 7 , wonderful power, 1, 144, 1; — > 
secret power, III, 20, 3*; 27, 
7 1 ;— wile, V, a, 9. 

mSyfn, powerful, III, 20, 3. 

MSruta, of the Maruts: jirdbmb 
■naVutam, I, 127, 6; II, t, 6; 
IV, 6, .0. 

mai-g-alyi, liking to be groomed, V, 
1,8. 

man/ ka, mercy, I, 79, 9*. 

mS-vat, like me, I, 14 1, 2. 

mShina, mighty, 111, 6, 4 ; 7, 5. 

mi, to erect: miyamana£, III, 8, 
3 ; — ni-mimyuA, they have 
fastened down, III, 8, 6 ; nf- 
mita, III, 8, 7. 

miksh, to mix: mimikshatl, I, 142, 
3 ; ghr;'tam mimikshe, he is 
joined with ghr/'ta, II, 3, n*. 

mita-dru, measuredly running, IV, 
6,5. 

mitra, friend, I, (36, 17') ; 67, 1 ; 
75, 4 ;— friend or Mitra, the 
god, I, 96, i* ; II, 2. 3; 4, 1; 
I'l, 5, 3 ;- Mitra, the god, I, 
* 6 » 4; 3 6 > 4; 44, 13; 58, 6; 
77, 3*; 79, 3 5 94, n 1 ; '3 l I 
16; 95, 11; 9 8 >3; Mi, 9; 143, 
7; II, ', 45 IH, 4,2; 6; 5,9; 

14, 4; ' v , >, Ig ; 2. 4; 3, 5 ; 

5,4; 6,7 s ; 13, »; V, 3,1; »'; 
9, 6; 10, a; 16, 1; a6, 9; 



mitnfjthe two Mitrasi.e. Mitra 

andVaruna, I, 36, xy 1 ; ksheshy- 

4nta/j ni mitram, II. 4, 3- ; 

mitrli agnfA bhavati, III, 5, 4. 
mitra-mahas, great like Mitra, I, 44, 

12; 58, 8; II, 1,5; IV, 4, 15. 
MitraVaVunau, du., Mitra and Varu«a, 

I,7i,9 s ; 75, 5; HI, 20, 5. 
mftrya, belonging to one's allies, II, 

6,7. 
mithas, mutually, 1, 26, 9 ; — together, 

I, 68, 8. 
mithuna, twin, I, 144, 4. 
miyedha, sacrificial meal, III, 19, 1 ; 5. 
miyedhya, sacrificial, 1,26, 1 ; — holy : 

I, 3<>,9; 44, 5- 

mish : nf mish ;ti, he closes his eyes, 

III, 29, 14. 
mfh, mist, I, 79, 2 ; 141,13. 
ml, to break (a law): minanti, I, 

69, 7 ; yasya vratam nd ml'yate, 

II, 8, 3; — to impair: minati, 1, 
71, 10;— minat, fading, V, 2, 
i a ; — a'aminanta (Samhita text: 
"ntaii), they were disparaged, 
1, 79, »' ! — amemySne ity a-me- 
myane, constantly destroying, 
1, 9 6 » 5 >— pri minanti, they di- 
minish, III, 28,4 ; pra-minata£, 
trespassing, 1 V, 3, 13; pri 
minati, he destroys, V, 7, 4. 

mUbvims, bountiful, I, 27, 2; 11,8, 
1; 111, 16, 3; IV, 3, 5; 5, i ; 

«5, 5- 

nm*, to loosen : muiyase, I, 31, 4. 

mud, joy, I, 145, 4. 

mumukshG, striving to break loose, 
I, 140, 4. 

muhu<6-gir, the sudden devourer, I, 
"8, 3. 

mfirdhan, head : mfirdha divaii, I, 
59, 2; III, 2, 14; mfirdhSnam 
tatipate, IV, a, 6; — summit: 
mfirdhan ya^nasya, II, 3, 2. 

mri, to die : mamrfishiA, I, 140, 8. 

mri: pra' mr/'nihi, crush, IV, 4, 5. 

mr/'kta-v5has, carrying away injury, 

y, is, 2«. 

mr/ga, animal, I, 145, 5. 

ttiriii, to injure: marliyati, mrik- 
sh'shfa, I, 147, 4 ; 5 ; V, 3, 7. 

mrig, to rub : marg£yanta£, I, 60, 
5; marmr(jenya, to be smoothed 
down, I, 189,7; II, 10, 1; — 
to clean, brighten : marmr/s-ma, 

III, 18, 4; marmngata, IV, 1, 
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14 ; mirmrigaiab, IV, 2, 19 ; 
maryayema, IV, 4, 8 ; marmr/'- 
gyinte, IV, 15, 6 ; mar^ayanta, . 
they have cleansed themselves, 
V, 3, 3 1 ; — to groom : mr/jjanti, 
V, i, 7 ; mrigyate, V, 1, 8 ;— 
pari marmnyyate, purifies, I, 
95, 8 2 . 
mriJ,to be merciful : mr//.iya. I, ia, 
9; mr/7a, I, 36, ia; 94, u ; 

IV, 9, 1. 

mr/Vayat-tama, most merciful, I, 94, 

14. 
mrifiki, mercy, IV, 1,3; 5. 
mris : abhi mr/Vate, he strokes, I, 

145, 4 ; n4 abhi-mrwe, not to 

be touched, II, 10, 5. 
mrish, to forgive: mtmr/shai, I, 31, 

16; to forget: ma" prS marshi- 

shtbab, I, 71, 10; ni tit pra- 

mr/she,it should not be slighted, 

III, 9, a. 
me/f, roaring (?), Ill, a6, 9 1 ; IV, 7, 

11 s . 
mStr/, builder, IV, 6, a. 
mMis, f.it, III, ai, 1 ; a ; 4 ; 5'. 
mMha, sacrifice, I, 77, 3. 
medhJf, wisdom, V, 27, 4. 
m6dhira, wise, I, 31, a ; 1 27, 7 ; 142, 

n; III, 1, 3; 21,4. 
me"dhya, holy, V, 1, ia. 
Metlhya-atithi, I, 36, 10 1 ; 11; 17'. 
meni, woman, I, 95, 6. 

yaksh with pri, to aspire after : 
pra-yAkshan vasu, II, 5, 1 ; pra- 
yakshe, III, 7, 1. 

yakshd, a spirit, IV, 3, 13',* (bis). 

yig, to sacrifice : yikshi, I, 13, 1 ; 
3«, 17; 36, 6; y&h/ave, I, 13, 
6; yagSiim yakshatam, 1, 13, 8; 
arv8n*am ydkshva, I, 45, 10; 
yaj-adhyai, III, 4, 3 ; iyagab 
hotrdm, III, 17, 2 ; ySt y%asi, 
III, 19, 4* ; dhruvam ayai>, III, 
29,16; ya^atha y a, see y ag&t ha ; — 
ava yakshva, cause, by sacri- 
ficing, to go away, IV, 1, 5 ; — 
8 y&gati, procures (blessings) by 
sacrificing, I, a6, 3 ; a-yig-ase, 
I, 94, 2 ; at ya#a, produce by 
sacrifice, I, 188, 9 ; & yag-asva, 
obtain by sacrificing, III, 1,2a; 
a-y%ante, they bring hither by 
sacrifice, III, 4, 2 ; & yakshat, 

V, 13, 3 1 . 



ya?ata, to be worshipped, worship- 
ful, I, 59, 7; "8, 8; 11,5,8; 

III, 5, 3; IV, 1, 1'; 15,8; V, 

I, 11; 8,1. 

yigatra, deserving worship, worship- 
ful, I, 65, a 1 , &c. 

ya^Stha, the sacrificing, sacrifice : 
ya^ithaya, III, 4, 1 ; 5,9; 17, 
1 j 19, 5; V, 1, 2; 11, 2. 

ya^-amana, sacrificer, 1, 127, 2 ; V, 
a6, 5- 

y&gishtba, best sacrificer, I, 36, 10 ; 

44, 5; 58, 7; 77, 1; 127, 1; 

128, 1; 149, 4; II, 6, 6; III, 

10,7; 13, 1; 14, 5 ; IV, 1,4; 

19; a, 1; 7, 1 ; 5; 8,1; V, 14, 2. 
yigiyams, the best, or excellent, 

sacrificer, II, 9, 4; III, 4, 3; 

«7, 55 19,1; IV, 6,1; V, 1,5; 

«; 3, 5- 
ya^&i, sacrifice, I, 1, 1; 4 1 , &c; 

II, a, 1 1 ; yagninam adhvara- 
jri'yam, I, 44, 3'; mGrdhan 
yagfi&sya, II, 3, a ; ya£«asya 
netari, II, 5, a ; rudram yag%£- 
n3m, III, a, 5 1 ; ketum yagHi- 
nam, III, 3, 3; 11, 3; 29, 5 ; 
pita ya^anam, III, 3, 4; 
ya.fnam-ya^nam, III, 6, 10; 
ya^nasya nets' prathamasya, III, 
«5, 4- 

yap^fd-bandhu, kinsman of sacrifice, 

IV, ,, ,'. 

ya£«4-vat, performing the sacrifice, 

111,27,6. 
yag-84-vanas, accepting the sacrifice, 

IV, ,, a. 
ya£7?£-v£has, fitting out the sacrifice 

as a vehicle. III, 8, 3 1 ; a«, i 1 . 
yagiid-s'idh, performer or promoter 

of sacrifices, I, 96, 3 ; 128, 2. 
ya^a-sSdhana, accomplisher of 

sacrifices, I, 145, 3. 
yigSiyi, worshipful, 1, 27, io' ; 7a, 

3; 4; 6; 73, 7 ; M8, 3'; II, 

3, 4; HI, ', 21; 2, 13; 6, 3; 

IV, 1, ac; V, 10, a ;— sacrificial, 

V, ,2, .. 

ya>yu, s crificer, I, 31, 13; III, 

»9, 4- 

y%van, sacrificer, 1, 13,12; III, 14,1. 

yat : yatate, he ranges (the wings of 
his army), I, 95, 7'; he unites 
with, 1, 98, 1* ; yitanaii, ranging 
themselves, III, 8, 9 ;— yatate, 
he stands firm, III, 16, 4; — 
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yatayise, thou wilt requite, V, 

, 3,9- 
yatafr, since, I, 128, 4. 
yata-sruyfr, holding forth the sacri- 
ficial ladle(s), I, 142, 1 ; 5 ; 
HI, 2, 5; 27,6; IV, 2,9; 12, 

1 ; — to which the sacrificial 
ladles have been raised, 111,8,7'. 

yad, adv. when (repeated twice), I, 

141, 4 s . 
yadi, when : y5di idam, when here 

(all this happened), I, 79, 2 s ; — 

as I am, IV, 5, 1 i s . 
Yadu, I, 36, i8\ 
yantfir, governor, III, 27, 11 s . 
yantri, guider: yantaram dhinSm, 

III, 3, 8;— guide, III, 13, 3. 
yam, to command : yauta, 1,27,7; — 

to hold : yayantha, I, 59, 1 ; 
yamati, it can hold, 1, 141, 11*; 
yemanim, last-holding. IV, 1, 
1 5 ; yemuA, they have held up, 

IV, 2, 14; — to bridle: jakema 
yamam, I, 73, io 1 ; II, 5, i 4 ; 
III, 27, 3; yamate, he holds 
himself back, I, 137, 3 ; — Syami 
te, it has been offered to thee, 
III, 14, 2' ; — to lead: a.i»ur 
yamuA, V, 6, 1 o* ; - a-yemir£, 
they have turned themselves 
hither, 111,6, 8; — fit yawyamjti, 
he raises again and again, I, 95, 
7 ; fit yawsate, may he lift up, 
1> 143, 7 ; — nf-yata, ruled, IV, 
3, 9 ; — with prd, to bestow : 
prd yamsi, III, 1, 22 ; prd 
yandhi, bestow, IV, 2, 20 ; pr£- 
yata, IV, 15, 8; — vf yamsat, 
may he spread out, I, 189, 6; — 
sam ayamsta, he pulls in (the 
reins), I, 144, 3. 

yama, twin : yam&6 ha gat&j yam&6 

ifani-tvam, I, 66, 8'. 
Yayati: yayati-vat, I, 31, 17. 
yava, barley, I, 66, 3 ; corn, II, 5, 6. 
yivasa, meadow, V, 9, 4. 
yavasa-ad, grass-consuming, I, 94, 

11. 
yavish/Aa, the youngest (god, Agni), 

1,26,2; 44,4; 141, 4; 10; 147, 

2; 189,4; 11,6,6; 7,1; IH,i5, 

J! «9, 4 5 IV, 2, 10; 13; 4, 6; 

>i; «*, 3 ; 4; V, 1, 10; 3, 11. 
ydvish/Aya, youngest (Agni), I, 36, 

6; 15; 44, 6; HI, 9, 6; 23, 

2 ; V, 8, 6 ; 26, 7. 



ydvya, bliss in crops, I, 140, ij. 
yajii-tama, most glorious, II, 8, 1. 
yajas, bringing glory, glorious, I, 
1, 3; 31, 8; 60, 1; II, 3, 5; 

III, 1, 19; V, 15, 1; jaj&sab 
(fern.), Ill, 1, 11*,'; ya»asa g6b, 
through the brilliant (milk ?) of 
the cow, IV, 1, 16 4 ; martasya 
yajasa, through the mortal's 
brilliant (offering), V, 8, 4'. 

yliasvat, glorious, 1, 79,1*; III, 16,6. 
yahfi, young son : sahasaifr yaho fti, 

I, 26, io 1 ; 74, 5' ; 79, 4. 
yahvS, vigorous, I, 36, i 2 ; III, 2, 

9 1 ; 3,8; 5,55 9! 28, 4; IV, 5,6; 

V, 16, 4'; restless, III, 1, 12*; 

IV, 5, *; 7, 11;— young, V, 1, 
1 ;— yahvft, new, I, 59, 4 ;— 
sapta yahvft, I, 71, 7 2 ! 7», 8' ; 
III 1, 4'; IV, 13, 3;-divai, 
yahvtt, young (daughters), 111, 
1, 6 ; 9 4 ;— yahvt fti matiri, I, 
»4*, 7 s ; V, 5, 6. 

yi, to go : yiJmi ritnam, I pray for 
treasure, I, 58, 7" ; ysfsat, may 
he drive on, I, 71, 6 3 ;— iiiba. 
yahi, come hither, I, 31, 17; 
devifn iUfoa y&ave, I, 44, 4'; — 
ava-yatam (conj. ava-yatif), I, 
94, 1 2 1 ; ava yasisish/£a/>, mayest 
thou deprecate, IV, 1, 4. 

Yatfi, a bad demon, V, 1 2, 2 1 . 

yatu-^fi, inciting demons, IV, 4, 5. 

yatu-maVat, ally of the Yatus : yatu- 
mavataub, I, 36, 20. 

ya'tri, avenger (?), I, 70, 11 s . 

yama, procession, V, 3, 12. 

ySman, way, III, 2, 14 ; 29, 6'. 

yu : yfiyushataA, ihey try to draw 
towards themselves, 1, 144, 3; — 
yuyodhf, drive away, I, 189, 1 ; 
3; 11,6,4; y6dhi, V, 3, 9 s ;— 
& yuvamanaA, seizing, I, 58, 2 ; 
3-y6yuvanaA, drawing towards 
himself, IV, 1, 11 ; — vf yoshat, 
may he be deprived of, IV, 2,9. 

yfi, going : y6b, I, 74, 7* 

yukti, see yu^-. 

yukta-gravan, who sets to work the 
prcs-stones, III, 4, 9. 

yuga, generation, tribe : manusha 
yuga", 1, 144, 4 ; II, 2, 7 ;— age: 
yuge-yuge, III, 26, 3. 

jug, to harness, yoke : yuginam, I, 
65, 1 1 ,*; ayukthaA, I, 94, 10; 
ayukshata, III, 26, 4; dakshina 
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yufvate, V, 1, j s ; yukti, V, 27, 
3 ; 3*; — to join: nri-bhib yuktai, 
1, 69, 8 ; — yurlg€, I make ready, 

III, 1, i*. 

yu£, share : y%am, V, 30, i 1 . 
yfij-ya, companion : yu^yebhlfr, I, 

»45, 4*. 
yfidh, the fighting, I, 59, 5 ; battle, 

I. 140, 10; V, 35, 6. 
yuvati, young woman : da/a yuvata- 

ynb, 1,95, 3 J ;— III, 1,6; V,3, 

» ; * ; 4*- 

yuvan, young, I, 13, 1 ; 37, 13 ; 7», 
8; 141, 10; 144.4; HI, 33, 1; 

IV, 1, 13; V, 1, 6; yfiva su- 
vasaA, III, 8,4* ;— see yavishftte, 
yavish/Aya. 

yushmad.pron.: vaA.dativus ethic us, 

1. 143, 7 1 ; vam, III, 4,4'. 
y(itha,herd, I, 58, 5; IV, 3, 18; V, 

2, 4 1 - 

yflpa, sacrificial post, (I, 13, 1 1 1 ) ; 

V, 2, 7. 

y6ga, the yoking, II, 8, 1 ;— setting 
to work, III, 37, 11. 

yogya", the harnessing, III, 6, 6. 

y6ni, womb, I, 149, 3; II, 3, 11 ; 
9, 3 5 r/tasya y6nau, I, 65, 4 ; 
III, 1, 11 ; IV, i, 13; V, 21, 
4 X ; uparasya y6nau, I, 79, 3*; 
ghr/tasya v6nau, III, i, 7; 
riyasaA y6nau, IV, 1, 11; — 
couch, I, 66, 5 ;— receptacle, I, 
140, i"; — birthplace, I, 144, 2 ; 

III, 39, 10;— abode: samane 
y6ni, I, 144, 4 ; su-kritasya 
y6nau, III, 39, 8; — place, III, 
5, 7 1 ; home, IV, 3, 3. 

yoshan, young female : dlra y6- 
shana£, I, 141, 3 4 ; abhrataraA 
na yfehanab, IV, 5, 5*. 

y6s : jam ybb, with luck and weal, 
I, 189, 3; III, 17, 3; 18, 4; 

IV, i*» 5- 

ra»ih,to hasten : rarahanSA, 1, 148,3. 
rawihya, rapidly, IV, 1, 3. 
rakshas, pi., rakshamsi, the Rakshas 
(devils), I, 79, 12; IV, 3, 14; 

V, 3, 9 ; 10. 

rakshas, sorcerer, I, 36, 15 ; 76, 3 ; 

79.6; III, 15,1; IV,4,i; 4,15. 
raksnasvin, sorcerer, 1, 12, 5 ; 36, 30. 
raghu, swift, IV, 5, 13. 
raghu-dru, quickly running, I, 140, 

4 ; V, 6, 2. 
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raghu-y£t, quickly moving, IV, 5, 9. 
raghu-syad, swift runner, I, 140, 4 ; 

111,36,3; IV, 5, 9; V, 35,6. 
r%as, air, atmosphere, aerial space, 

I, 58, 1; 5; 79, »; i4«i 7! 

•49.4; II, », j; 4; in, 1,5; 

4, 4 s ; 36, 7 ; rigamb y6nau, 

IV, 1, n». 
r%ish<£a, straightest, I, 79, 3. 
ran, to rejoice, delight : ranayanta, 

I, 147, 1; rananti, III, 7, 5; 
ranayanta, IV, 7, 7 ; havya" 
ranyati, V, 18, i*. 

ra/ia, battle : rane-rane, I, 74, 3. 
ra»v, to be joyful : ranvite' fti, II, 

3,6. 
ranva, pleasant, lovely, I, 65, 5 ; 66, 

3-5; 138, 8; II, 4, 4; IV, 1, 

8 ; — gay, joyous, cheerful, 1,144, 

7; II, 4, 6; III, 26, 1; IV, 

7, 5 ; V, 7, 2. 
ratna, treasure : yami rat nam, I, 

58, 7 s ; vasu ratna, III, 2, 11 ; 

kr/dhf ratnam, III, 18, 5. 
ratna-dhS, bestower of treasures, 1 1, 

1,7- 
ratna-dha'tama, highest bestower of 

treasures, I, 1, 1 ; V, 8, 3. 
ratna-dheya, bestowal of treasures, 

IV, 13, 1. 
rdtna-vat, blessed with treasures, 

111,28,5. 
ratha, chariot : ratham-iva v€dyam, 

II, 2, 3* ; ratha^ na sasniA, like 
a victorious car, III, 15, 5. 

rathira, charioteer, III, 1,17; 26, 1. 

rath", drawing a chariot : irvisaii 
rathya£, 1, 148, 3 ; III, 6, 8 ; — 
charioteer, I, 77, 3 ; III, 3, 6; 
IV, 15, 2 ; rathft adhvaranam, 

I, 44, 2 ; rathiifr r/tasya, III, 2, 
8 ; IV, 10, 2. 

rathya, of a chariot : atyaA rathyai>, 

II, 4, 4; rathya-iva (supply 
*akr&?), II, 4, 6«; *akram 
rathyS-iva (rather rathyam- 
iva?), IV, 1, 3 ». 

rad, to cleave : ritsi, V, 10, 1. 
radhra : radhrasya for idhrasya, (I, 

3i, 14*). 

rapas : rapamsi, Pada text instead 
of apamsi, I, 69, 8 2 . 

rabh : s4m rebhire, they have em- 
braced, I, 140, 8 ;— abh( sam 
rabhante, they take care of, 1 1 1, 
29, 13. 
h 
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ribhas, vigour, I. 145, 3. 

rabhasi, robust, II, 10, 4 1 ; fierce, 

111,1,8. 
ram-su, joyously, II, 4, 5. 
rim-si'jfihva, with lovely tongue, IV, 

rayi, riches, treasures : kshapa-van 

rayiKiim, I, 70, 5 1 . 
rayi-piti, treasure-lord: rayi-pitiA 

rayiaam, I, 60, 4; 72, 1 ; II, 

9,4- 
rayi-vfd, gainer of wealth, II, 1, 3 ; 

111,7,3. 
rayishiKh, conqueror of wealth, I, 

58, 3. 
rava, shouting, roaring, I, 71, 2 ; 94, 

10 ; agne ravena (Pada : agn&6 

ivena), I, 128, 5'. 
ra^anst, rope, (I, 13, n 1 ) ; IV, 1, 9 1 ; 

V, 1, 3 1 - 
rajmi, ray, I, 59, 3 ; IV, 13, 4 ; 14, 
* ! 3 ! V, 19, 5 ;— sapti nu- 
miyab, seven rays or reins, II, 

5, 2;— rein, I, 141, 11; III, 7, 
9 1 ; r;tfeya rajmi'm, V, 7, 3. 

rasa, sap, 1,71, 5 1 . 

Rihugana, plur., the RahGgasas, I, 

78, 5 l - 
ra, to give : rSsate, 1, 96, 8 ; rarishe, 

II, i l 5; rarimi, II, 5, 7; 

raVanai, a liberal giver, III, 1, 

22 ; IV, 1, 5; 2, 10. 
rig, to be king or lord : rifgantam 

adhvar&iam, I, 1, 8; 45, 4; 

ra^asi, I, 36, 12 ; 188, 1 ; rij-an 

(conj. ra^an), I, 79, 6';-vi- 

rifcatha, I, 188, 4 ;— idhi vi- 

rgg-ataA, you reign high, I, 188, 

6 1 . 
ra>an, king, I, 59, 3 ; 5, &c. ; 

raVSna mitraVanini, I, 71, 9*; 

i%S VanwaA, II, 1, 4; IV, 1, 

2 ; r%a vuSfm, II, 2, 8 ; vasam 

ra^anam, V, 2, 6 1 . 
ratd-havya, who has made offerings : 

rata-havya£, I, 31, 13 4 ; — to 

whom offerings are made, IV, 

7,7. 
rati, gift, I, 60, 1 ; II, 1, 16; 111,2, 

4; 19, 2*- 
rStini, full of gifts, III, 19, 2 ; IV, 

6, 3. 

Rati-s&>, pi., the R3tisi> or 'boun- 
teous 'gods, II, 1, 13. 
rittri, night, 1, 94, 7. 
radh.to worship: dradhi, I, 70, 8 s ; — 



ma 1 na£ riradhaA, give us not up, 

III, 16, 5. 

rifdhas, abundance, wealth, 1, 94, 15 ; 

11,9,4- 

rSdhya, beneficent, IV, 11, 3. 

rf!my4, night, II, 2,8. 

ra>16-kama, desirous of riches, I, 
78, 2. 

ri, to let loose : arin&t, III, 3, 1 1 1 ; — 
svddhitiA-iva riyate, it streams, 
V, 7, 8' ; — niralti, he destroys, 
I, 127,4; 148,4- 

ri* : ririkvamsaA, abandoning, I, 72, 
5 s ; — with pr5, to exceed : pri 
rirMe, I, 59, 5 ; pri rUyase, II, 
1, 15 ; pri riktha/>, III, 6, 2. 

rip, deceiver: priyam ripifr agram, 

HI, 5, 5'. 
ripfi, impostor, I, 36, 16 ; 147, 3 ; 

M8.5 5 189, 5; IV, 3, 13 s ; V, 
3, 1 1 ; ripive (conj. ripivaA ?), 
V,i2,4'. 

ririkshu, who tries to harm, 1, 189, 6. 

rijSdas, triumphant with riches (?), 
1,26,4'; 77, 4 1 - 

rish, to do harm : rfshatai>, I, 1 j, 5 ; 
36, 15; mH rishama, may we 
suffer no harm, I, 91, 1-14 ; 

IV, 12, 5 ; reshayanti, I, 148, 
5; rishate, 1,189, 5; V, 3, 12. 

rish, harm, I, 98, 2. 

rishanyu, harmful foe, I, 148, 5. 

rih, to lick : rerihat sacla, licking and 
licking, I, 140, 9 ; rihanti uahaA, 
I, 146, 2 ; — paVi rih&n, licking 
everywhere, I, 140, 9. 

ri, see ri. 

ru : r6ruvat, roaring, I, 140, 6. 

rukma, gold, I, 96, s 1 ; IV, 10, 5 ; 
6; V,., 12. 

rukmin, with golden ornaments, I, 
66, 6. 

ru>, to shine : ro/tate, I, 58, 2, &c. ; 
rurukvSn, I, 149, 3; su-rula. 
ruAan&Jb, III, 15, 6 ; ro^ata, IV, 
10, 6 1 ;— aViro/fase, thoushinest 
forth, I, 94, 7 ; — pri arofeyat, it 
filled with light, I, 143, 2 ; — vi- 
r64amftnam, I, 95, 2; 9 ; v{ 
ro/fase, II, 7, 4 ; vi-ruruituifr, 
they have made shine, IV, 7, 1. 

ru.f , to break : ru^an, 1, 7 r, 2 ; adrim 
ru^ema, IV, 2, 15*;— vi ruga, 
destroy, IV, 3, 14. 

Rudri, a name of Agni, I, 27, 10 s ; 
IV, 3, i' ; rudram yagnknlim, 
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I I I, a, 5 1 ;— Rudra, the father of 
the Maruts, II, 1,6; IV, j, 6 ; 
7 ; V, 3, j» ;— pi., the Rudras, I, 
45,i; 58, 3; IH, 8, 8; 20,5. 

Rudriya, Rudra-like : rudriya, 1, 72, 
4'; — pi., the sons of Rudra, III, 
26,5. 

rudh : vi rodhat, he grows up, 1,67,9. 

rGp: rupaA? IV, 5,7'; 8. 

rfuat, bright, brilliant, III, 29, 3; 

IV, 3, 9; 5, 15; ", 1; V, 1, 
2;— red, IV, 7, 9. 

r&»at-firmi,with fiery waves, I, 58,4*. 
ruh : vay&fr-iva anu rohate, he 

mounts up as on the branches 

(of a tree), II, 5, 4 1 . 
rtipa, appearance, I, 71, 10; 95,8; 

IV, 11, t*. 
r6ku, empty (?), IV, 5, 12 1 . 
r£k«as, property, I, 31, 14. 
reg, to tremble: ire.jetSin, I, 31, 

3 ; reyante, they roll forward, 

1, M3.3- 

r6tas, seed, sperm, I, 68, 8 1 ; 71,8; 
128, 3 ; retaA (read repaA), IV, 
3, t ; diviA ni retasa, V, 17, 3 s . 

repas, sin : repaA (conj. for retai), 
IV, 3, 7*; stain, IV, 6, 6. 

rebhi, singer, I, 127, io'. 

revat,rich : revan, I, 27, 12 ;— revat, 
with riches, I, 79, 5; 95, »; 
11,2,6; 9,6; III, 7, 10; 18, 
4; 5: 23, 2; 4; V, 23, 4. 

reshani, harm-doer, I, 148, 5. 

raf, wealth : rayai, gen., I, 68, 10 1 ; 
yasat raya" sa-ratham, 1,71,6*; 
raylfc dura£, I, 72, 8; niyaA 
su-dhura£, I, 73, io 1 ; raySA 
juibi, III, 16, 3 s . 

rok£, shining light, 111,6, 7. 

toka.nk, lignt : vi'jvi diva* rotana', I, 
146, 1 ; UI,i2,9 ; diva£ roiane, 
III, 6, 8; trf rotanam, I, 149, 
4; ut-tamai> ro&inanam, III, 
5, jo; ro^ane' stfryasya, III, 
22, 3. 

roiana-stha, dwelling in light, III, 

2, 14. 

rok.s, splendour, V, 26, 1. 

rodast, du., the two worlds, Heaven 
and Earth, I, 31, 3, &c. ; I, 59, 
2; 4 ! ; 111,7,9*; V, ,6,4 s - 

r6dhas, bank, IV, 5, i*. 

r6man, hair, I, 65, 8. 

r6hita, red (horses), I, 94, 10; II, 
10, 2 ; III, 6,6; IV, 2, 3 ; 6, 9. 

H 



rohit-ajva, lord of red horses, I, 45, 
2 ; IV, 1, 8. 

lok£, world : lokam ^amfm, III, 2, 
9 4 ; — sve u loke, space, 111,29, 
8 ;— surabhau u lok£, in the 
sweet-smelling place, V, 1, 6 ; 
lokam syonam, pleasant free- 
dom, V, 4, 11. 

vaktva, (speech) to be uttered, III, 
26,9. 

vakvan? I, 141, 7'. 

vikvara, moving crookedly : vikvari 
l'ti, I, 144, 6 1 . 

vaksh, to grow : ukshita, I, 36, 19 ; 
II, 3, 6 ; V, 8, 7 ; ukshamanam 
rajjusi, II, 2, 4; vavakshe, III, 
5, 8: vavaksha, IV, 7, 11;— ati 
vavakshitha, III, 9, 3 1 ; — abhf 
vavakshe, he has grown up, I, 
146, 2. 

vakshane-sthS ? V, 19, 5 1 . 

vakshatha, growth, IV, 5, 1. 

vakshi? V, 19, 5'. 

\ak, to pronounce (a prayer) : 
voiema, I, 74, 1 ; 75, 2 ; va>- 
yate, I, 142, 4*; — anu v64at 
brabmawi, II, 5, 3 1 ; — with pra, 
to announce : pr£ \oiai>, I, 27, 
4; pra-v6itati, V, 27, 4; pi a 
vavaia, he indicates, I, 67, 8. 

va>as, word : v&Aab, instr., I, 26, 2 2 ; 
adroghena vaiasa satyam, ac- 
cording to thy guileless word, 
III,i4,6; — prayer, I, 26,io,&c. 

vajtasytf, eloquence, II, 10, 6. 

vatasyu, eloquent, V, 14, 6. 

vatli, to stir : vafyamana, III, 6, 
1 ; vaiyantam, may they move 
along. III, 6, 2. 

vat : ipi vatayamasi, we render 
attentive, I, 128, 2 1 . 

vatsa, calf, I, 72, 2'; 95, i' ; 4'; 
146, 3; II, 2, 2. 

vadha, weapon, I, 94, 9; V, 4,6. 

van, to accept : vanoshi, I, 31, 13 4 ; 
vanishish/a, 1, 127, 7 ; vaner l'ti 
vaneb, II, 6, 1 ; vanvanai>, III, 
8, 2 ; — to gain, win : van6shi, I, 
31, 14 1 ; vavne, I, 36, 17; 
vanema, I, 70, i 2 ; II, 5, 7; 
vanvantaA, attaining (their aim), 

II, 4, 9 ! vanate, may he obtain, 

III, 19,1; V, 4, 3; — toconquer, 
overcome : vanuyama, I, 73, 9 ; 

h 2 
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vanavat, V, 3, 5 ; vanuy&ma, V, 

3, 6 ; — vanu'sha£, addicted to, 
eager, I, 150, 3 ; III, 27, n ; 
vavanai), thou wilt hold dear, 

IV, n, 2 ; — to grant : vanate, 

V, 3, 10 ; — 2 vanase, win thou, I, 

140, 11 ;— sam vanamahe, we 
get together, V, 7, 3. 

vana, forest - fuel, wood, I, 58, 5 1 ; 
11,4,6'; 111,1,13'; 9,2; 23, 
i l ; vane a vitam. IV, 7, 6 1 ; — 
tree: garbhaii vinanam, I, 70, 
3 ; 9 ;— forest : vani-iva yat sthi- 
ram, 1, 127, 3*;— I. "8. 3*. &c. 

vanid, eater of the forests, II, 4, 5*. 

vanargu, walking in the forest, I, 

J 45, 5 1 - 
vanaspdti, lord of the forest, tree (i.e. 
sacrificial post), I, 13, 11 1 ; 142, 
ii' ; 188, 10; II, 3, 10; III, 

4, io 1 ; 8, i 1 ; 3; 6; n ; V, 

5, to ; — vanaspitin pr£ minSti, 

V, 7, 4- 
\initri, winner, III, 13, 3. 
vanfn, wooden stick, 1, 58, 4 ;— tree, 

1,94, io? M°, »• 
vand,to worship, salute: vandadhyai, 

1,27, 1; 111,4, 3- 
vandaru, reverer, I, 147, 2 ; V, 

1, 12. 
vandya, venerable, I, 31, 12 ; 79, 7 ; 

11,7,4- 
vandhura, chariot-seat : vandhure- 
iva (conj. for vandhurS-iva), 

III, i 4) 3 4 - 

vap : & Qpishe, thou pourest forth, I, 

3', «• 

vapfiA-tara, very marvellous, II, 3, 7. 
v£pusha : vapushaya darjat&m, won- 
derful to behold, III, 2, 15. 
vapushy, to wonder : vapushyan, III, 

I, 4. 

vapushya, of marvellous appearance, 

IV, 1,8; 12; V, 1,9. 

vapus, a wondrous sight, wonder, I, 

141, i; IV, 7, 9; wondrous 
body, wonderful shape, I, 141, 
* 2 ; «44, 3; 148, 1; III, r, 8; 
18, 5- 

vayaA-knt, giver of strength : vayaA- 

kr»t, I, 31, 10. 
vayaA-dha', giving vigour, I, 73, 1 ; 

II, 5, 9 ; IV, 3, i°- 
vayaA-vr/dh, increaser of vital 

strength, V, 5, 6. 
vayas, vigour, strength, vital power, 



I, 66, 4, &c. ; vaya£-vayai>, life 

after life, V, 1 5, 4. 
vaya - , branch, I, 59, 1 ; II, 5, 4'; V, 

1, 1. 
vay 1, weaver (?) : vayya-iva,(ll,3,6'). 
vayuna, established order, rule : vid- 

vfn vayunini, I, 72, 7 1 ; 189, 1 ; 

III, 5, 6; vayuna navt adhita, 
I, 144. 5*i MS, 5 ; vayfinam 
vaghatim, III, 3, 4'; vaytine, 
in the due way, III, 29, 3 s ; — 
k£K vayuna 1 , what are the objects, 

IV, 5, 13. 

vara, wish : minasab varaya, to thy 
mind's taste, 1, 76, i 1 ; a choice 
boon, I, 140, 13 ; tisr»-bhya£ 
& varam, according to the wish 
of the three (sisters), II, 5, 5 ; 
desire, II, 10, 6. 

vara, the holding back : n£ vdraya, 
he is not to be kept back, I, 

, '43, 5- ) 

varivas, wide space, I, 59, 5. 
Varuna, I, 26, 4 ; 36,4; 44, 14 ; 79, 

3; 94, "", 16; 95, 11; 98, 3; 

128,7; 141* 9; 143, 4! II, 1, 

4 ; III, 4, 2; 6; 5, 4; 14, 4; 
IV, 1,2-5; J8; 2,4; 3,5; 13, 

*; v, 3, 1; 5, 11 ; »<s, 9 . 

varfitha, shelter, I, 58, 9 ; 148, a ; 

189, 6. 
varfithya, protecting, V, 24, 1. 
vSrenya, elect, desirable, excellent, 

I, 26, 2 ; 3 ; 7, &c. 
varjfas, splendour, III, 8, 3; 22, 2 ; 

, 24, '• 
var»a, colour, I, 73, 7 J II, i, 1 2 ; 4, 

5 ; — (bright) colour, splendour, 
11,5,5; IV,5, 13;— appearance, 
I, 96, SI— race, II, 3,5'. 

vartanf, way : vartanft (Pada : var- 

tanfA), I, 140, 9*;— III, 7, 2. 
vardhana, increaser : virdbanam 

pituA, I, 140, 3*. 
vaVpas, sight, shape, I, 140, 5'; 7; 

141,3. 
varman, armour, I, 31, 15; 140, 10. 
varshi-nirni^, clothed in rain, III, 

26,5. 
vdrshish/i>a, most powerful, III, 13, 

7; 16, 3; 26,8; V, 7, 1. 
virshman, summit : varshman divlt, 

111,5,9; virshman pr/thivy£6. 

111,8,3. 
vava'ta, a favourite wife, IV, 4, 8. 
vavrS, prison, IV, 1, ij. 
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vavrf, cover, V, 19, t. 

vir, to be willing, long for, love: 
urat&6, 1, 1 2, 4 ; uratfo ujdntam, 
I, 71, 1; urata£ (read ujate?), 
I, 71, 6 J ; imnasi, I, 94, 3; 
ujatft, I, 145, 4 s ; II. 4, 3 5 
vakshi, III, 1, i'; ujantam 
ujiniA, III, 5, 7; vavaj3n&&, 

III, 20, 1 ; vavajana, III, ti, 1 ; 
iwatf, loving, IV, 3, 2 ;— anu 
vash/i, I, 127, 1 ;— abhf vash/i, 

IV, ,,8. 

vaja, heifer, II, 7, 5. 

vajfn, lord, III, 23, 3. 

vfehaz-kn'ti, the word Vasha/, 1 , 3 1 , 5. 

vas, to shine: ui^Mntim, I, 71, 1 ; 
fishuA, III, 7, 10; ritamavasran, 
IV, 2, W. 

vas, to clothe : vasishva, I, 26, 1 ; 
vasaya (Sawhita : vlsayS), 
clothe, or I clothe, I, 140, i 1 ; 
jrfyam vasana£, II, 10, 1 ; jukra' 
vasanaA, arraying themselves in 
brightness, III, 8, 9; rtuat 
vasanaA, clothed in brilliancy, 

IV, 5, 15; — pari vasanaA, III, 

», 5*- 

vas, to dwell: avasayat, he has 
made depart, III, 7, 3 ;— prdti 
avasaya£, thou hast harboured, 
III, 1, 17; — sam-vasini6, dwell- 
ing together, IV, 6, 8. 

vis, dwelling (?) : vasita i%anam, 

V, 2, 6'. 

vasatf, dwelling, I, 31, 15 ; 66, 9'. 

vasana, garment, I, 95, 7. 

vasavya, wealth, II, 9, 5'. 

vasish/£a, the highest Vasu, II, 9, 1. 

vasu, excellent : vlsvibhiA dhitf-bhiA, 
III, 13, 5' ;— wealth, treasure, 
goods, 1, 27, 5,&c. ; vkvai> vasu* 
(conj. vfjva vasti), I, 128, 6*; 
vasva& i%ati, I, 143, 4 ; vdsu 
ratna, HI, 2, 11; goods, or 
Vasus, III, 19, 2';— see vasyas. 

Vasu, ep. of Agni, I, 31, 3 ; 44, 3 ; 
45, 95 60, 4; 79, 5; 127, 1'; 
11,7, 1; III, 4, i*; 15, 3 ; 18, 
2; «9, 3 5 *«.5; IV, 5, 15; V, 
3, 10; 12 ; 6,1 ; 2; 24,2; 25, 
1 : vasuA vasfinam asi, 1 , 94, 13; 
visub vasu-bhi£, I, 143, 6; — 
pi., the Vasus, a class of gods, I, 

45, 1; 58,3; M3,'; ii>3, 4 1 ; 

III, 8, 8; 19, 2'; 20, 5; IV, 
12,6; V, 3, 8. 



vasu-davan, giver of goods, II, 6, 4. 
vasu-dhiti, dispenser of goods, I, 

128, 8. 
vasu-dhiti, place of wealth, IV, 8, 2 1 . 
vasu-pati,lordof wealth, II, 1, 11 ; 6, 

4; V, 4, 1. 
vasu-yS, desire for wealth, I, 97, 2. 
vasu-yu, desirous of goods, I, 128, 

8; III, 26, 1; V, 3,6; 25,9. 
vasuvit-tami, the greatest acquirer 

of wealth, I, 45, 7. 
vasu-jravas, renowned as Vasu (or, 

as goods), V, 24, 2. 
v£stu, daybreak : vastoA ushasaii, I, 

79, «• 
vastri, illuminator: kshap&n vasta, 

, ('. I, 7')- 

vastra, clothing, I, 26, 1. 

vasman, cloth, IV, 13, 4. 

vasyas, better things, I, 31, 18; — 
bliss, I, 141, 12 ; welfare, II, 1, 
16 ; — greater wealth, II, 9, 2 ; — 
wealthier, IV, 2, 20. 

vah, to carry: valcshi, (III, 1, i 1 ); 
havyaya v6/i>ave, I, 45, 6; III, 
29, 4 ; — abhf vakshi v£gam, III, 
15, 5*; — 8. vakshati, may he 
conduct, I, i, 2 ; & vakshat, may 
he carry hither, III, 5, 9 ; a 
vakshi, bring, III, 14, 2 ; a- 
vahantt, carrying (bliss), IV, 

Mi 3*. 

vahat, stream, III, 7, 4*. 

v£hish/£a, (horses) most ready to 
drive, IV, 13, 4; 14,4. 

vAhni, driven (on a chariot) : vihni- 
bbib devafii, 1, 44, 13' ; — carrier 
(of the gods), I, 60, 1 ; 128, 4 s ; 

in, 1,1; 5, 1; 11, 4 1 ; *<>, t 1 ;— 

carrying: vahniA SssK, I, 76, 4 1 ; 

— horse : vihnayaA, 1 1 1, 6, 2* ; — 

vdhni and vShas, (I, 127, 8'). 
vihni-tama,bestcarrier(of the gods), 

IV, 1, 4- 
va, to blow : viftaA inu vati, I, 148, 

4 ; — ava vati, he blazes down, I, 

58,5. 

va: vivisasi, thou winnest, I, 74, 9 ; 
— a-vfvisati, (who) invites, 1, 1 2, 
9 ; 58, 1 ; a-vivasasi, thou in- 
vitest, I, 31, 5 2 ; — & vivasanti, 
they seek to win. IV, ir, 5. 

v3, to weave : sawjvayanti fti sam- 
vayanti, II, 3, 6. 

vaghat, worshipper, I, 31, 14; 36, 
'3*; 58, 7 J IV, 2, 13 ; invoking, 
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Ill, 2, i ; 3, 8; 8, io; sacri- 
fice,-, HI, 3, 4 . 

va*, word, I, 79, 10. 
v%a, strength, 1, 27, 8',*; n ; 77, 
5 ; II, 1, io 1 ; 12 ; 2, 7 ; 4, 8 ; 

6, 5; III, 10, 6; 11, 9; 19, 1; 

2*1 1 ; 25, »; 3; 37. 1; 11; 29, 

9; \%isya patiA, I, 145, 1 ;— 
deed of strength, III, 12, 9; 
— booty, I, 27, 5, &c. ;— prize, 
gain, III, 2, 3 1 ; 4, &c. ; abhf 
vakshi vsfgam, III, 15, 5* ; — 
race (striving for gain, contest 
for booty), I, 27, 7 1 ; 9 ' ; 36, 

,„ 2; I". 27,75 V, 23, 1. 

V%a, pi., the Va,gas, III, 26, 4 '. 

vSga-gasbara, with booty in its belly, 
„ V, 19, 4. 

vaja-pati, lord of booty, IV, 15, 3. 

vS(ja-prasfita, bent on the prize, I, 
. 77, 4 2 . 

va^am-bhara, winning the prize, I, 
60, 5 ; winning booty, IV, 11, 4. 

va^ay, to run a race : va,jayan-iva, 
II, 8, i 1 ; — to further strength : 
va^ayanti (ti, III, 14, 3 1 ;— to 
drive forward: va^ayate, IV, 
7,11 ;— to strive for gain : va^a- 
yantt, V, 1,3; va^a-yantstfr, V, 
4,1. 

va,ja-yu, bent on victory, V, 10, 5 ; — 
eager for the race, V, 19, 3. 

vaga-vat, bestowing strength, I, 31, 
18. 

va^a-jravas, renowned for strength, 
I",2,5. 

va^a-ssttama, highest winnerof booty, 
1,78,3; HI, 12,4; V, 13, 5; 
20, i 1 . 

vifca-sati, winning of the prize, III, 
2, 7 1 . 

va.jfn, strong, II, 2, 11 ; 111,6, 1 ;— 
the strong horse, racer, I, 66, 
4 1 , &c; II 5, i«; 111,27,3'; 
4fvai> n£ va^T, III, 29, 6. 

vagina, strength, III, 20, 2. 

vftni, sound : sapta vMb, III, 1, 6' ; 

7, i 1 . 

vifta, wind, I, 79, 1 ; 148, 4 ; IV, 7, 
10; 11 ; vSttaii) arunafA, II, 1, 
6; vStasya pathyabhiA, III, 14, 
3 ; vtftasya saigaA, III, 29, 1 i s ; 
vatasya patman, V, 5, 7 ; Vata, 
the god, IV, 3, 6. 

vata-tadita, stirred by the wind, I, 
58, 4; I4«, 7-. 



vSIta-^fita, stirred or driven by the 

wind, I, 58, 4 ; 65, 8 ; 94, 10 ; 

140, 4. 
vami, happy, I, 141, 12; — pleasant 

(wealth), IV, 5, 13. 
Vayu, the god, I, 142, I2 1 ;— vayu, 

wind, V, 1 9 , 5. 
var, water, II, 4, 6 ; usn'yanam v&&- 

iva, IV, 5, 8. 
vara, treasure, I, 128, 6; V, 16, 2. 
vara, tail, II, 4, 4. 
vara»a, stubborn, I, 140, 2. 
vaYa-vat, long-tailed, I, 27, 1. 
varya, excellent wealth, treasure, I, 

26,8; 111,8,7; V,i6, 5 «; ,7, 

5 ; desirable boon, I, 58, 3 ; 

III, 21, 2 ; V, 23, 3 ; best gifts, 
„ 1, 149, 5; HI, ii,9- 

va/, to roar, low: avjbayaA, I, 31, 
4 1 ; vaviranSA, 1, 73, 6 ; vaviiire, 

11,2,2. 

vajra, lowing, I, 95, 6. 

valias, vehicle, (I, 127, 8 1 ) ; III, 

„ 11, 7'. 
vahish/Aa, which may best bring, V, 

25, 7. 
vi, to weave. See vS. 
vi, bird: ver (ti ve\6, I, 72, 9 1 ; 96, 

6«; III, 5, 5 1 ; 6; HI, 7, 7'; 

IV, 5, 8 4 ; vayai., I, 141, 8; 
vayya-iva? II, 3, 6 1 . 

vf, away from, I, 150, 2. 

vf-adhvan, straying everywhere, I, 
, Mi,7. 

vi-ush, the break of dawn, V, 3, 8. 

vf-ush/i, dawning : vf-usb/ishu, I, 44, 
3 ; 4 ; 8 ; III, 20, 1 ; ushasai, 
vi-ushrau, at the break of dawn, 
III, 15,2; IV, 1,5; i 4 , 4 . 

vl-oman, heaven : param£ vi-omani, 
I, 143, 2 ; V, 15, 2. 

vi-gaha, diver, III, 3, 5. 

vi-^akshana, far-seeing, III, 3, 10. 

vi'-/farsha»i, dwelling among all 
tribes, I, 31, 6«; 78,1; 79,12; 
, IH,2,8; 11, 1. 

vi-tetas, wise, I, 45, 2 ; II, 10, 1 ; 
2 ; IV, 5, 2 ; 7, 3. 

\ig : vevi^-6 (ti, they are affrighted, 
„ Ii M°, 3. 

vi^-van, continuing our race : sflnuA 
tanaya* vig3-va, III, 1, 23. 

vid, to find : vevidina£, acquiring 
(or, exploring?), I, 72, 4 ; avidan 
(conj. avidan), I, 72, 6 1 . 

vid, to know : yatha vide, as it is 
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known, I, 127, 4 ; vidvan, 
knowing (with gen. and ace), 
V, 1, 11 1 ;— pin veda, I, 31, 5'; 
— vf vidv&i, distinguishing, I, 

vid, knowledge: vida, I, 31, r8. 
viditha, sacrifice, I, 31, 6 2 ; 60, I s ; 
143, 7; HI, 1, i a 5 18; 3, 3; 

4.5; 8,5; 14, »*; »7,7'; IV, 

6, 2 ; tr/'tfye vidathe, II, 4, 8 1 ; 
— viditha, sacrificial ordinances, 
III, 1, 2 s ; 26, 6*; — sacrificial 
distribution, III, 28, 4 ; vidi- 
theshu ahnam, V, 3, 6 1 ;— 
assembly, II, 1, 4 s ; 16*. 

vidathya, influential in council, (I, 
31,6 s ). 

vidu£-tara£, the greatest sage, I, 31, 

14; H, 3,7- 

vidus, possessed of knowledge, I, 71, 
10 1 . 

vidmana'-apas, active in wisdom, I, 
31, i 1 . 

vi-dyut, lightning, III, 1,14 ; V, 10, 5. 

vidyut-ratha, whose chariot is light- 
ning, III, 14, t. 

vidh, to worship : vidhema, I, 36, 
2 ; vidhaULb, I, 73, 1, &c. 

vidh, vyadh, to pierce, to shoot: 
vfdhya, IV, 4, 1. 

Vidhartri, he who keeps asunder 
all things, II, 1, 3 s . 

vf-dharman, sphere, III, 2, 3 ;— dis- 
poser, V, 17, 2 l , S . 

vip, to tremble : pri vepayanti, they 
make tremble, HI, 26, 4. 

vfp, prayer, III, 3, i 1 ; 7; vipSm 
jry6tim;>hi, III, 10, 5. 

vipaA-iit, knowing prayers, III, 3, 

4'; » 6 , 9; 27. 2- 
vipanyS: vipanyaya,in thy admirable 

way, III, 28, 5; vipanyS, won- 
derfully, IV, 1, 12. 
vipanyu, full of admiring praise, III, 

10, 9. 
vipra, priest, I, 27, 9, &c. ; sapta 

vfpri&, 111,7,7; IV, 2, i 5 >. 
vi-bhaktri, distributor : vi-bhaktS, 

I, 27, 6. 
vi-bnltf, resplendent, 111,6, 7. 
vibhJt-van, resplendent, I, 58, 9 ; 59, 

7 ; 66, 2 ; 69, 9 ; 148, 1 ; 

4! 111,3,9; IV, 1, 8; 12; V, 

1, 9; 4, 2. 
vibha-vasu, rich in splendour, I, 44, 

10; III, 2, a; V, 25, 2 ; 7 1 . 



vi-bhti, mighty, I, 31, 2; 141, 9; 

III, 6, 9; V, 4, 2; 5, 9; vi- 
bhv& (duraA), I, 188, 5' ;— far- 
extending, 1, 65, 10; — spreading, 

. IV, 7, 1. 
vi-bhr/tra, widely-spread, I, 71, 3* ; 

95, 2 ; wide-ranging, II, 10, 2. 
vf-bhrish/i, shine, I, 127, 1. 
vibhva-sdh, overpowering skilful 

men, V, io, 7. 
vi-mana, measure. Ill, 3, 4 s . 
vf-yuta? IV, 7, 7'. 
vi-i%, Prince, I, 188, 5. 
virukmat, shining, I, 127, 3. 
vf-rOpa, of different shapes or forms, 

4, 6 ; —of different colour, V, 1, 

4 1 - 
VirQpa : virOpa-va>, I, 45, 3. 
vi-rok£, the bursting forth : ushasa/> 

vi-rok£, III, 5, 2. 
vivasvat, irradiating: vivasvat (conj. 

vivasvan), I, 44, i'; vivasvati 

j&kshasa, I, 96, 2 s . 
Vivasvat, N. pr., I, 31,3; 58, i',«; 

IV, 7, 4; V, 11, 3 s . 
vivasvan, the shining forth : vivasvat 

(conj. vivasvan) ushasai>, at the 
rising of the dawn, 1,44,1'. 

vfvUi, separating, V, 8, 3'. 

vfx, house, clan, tribe : vij£-vue, I, 
27, io J , &c. ; vbam n£ vijvah, 
I, 70, 4 s ; manusM \it, I, 72, 8 ; 
riigi vijam, II, 2, 8; vuSm 
kavim vijpiitim, III, 2, 10; 
puraA-eta' vuiKm matiushinim, 
III, 1 1, 5 ; yiszb martin, IV, 2, 
3*; vuib itithi-6, V, 18, 1 ; de- 
vifsaA slrvaya vija, the gods 
with all their folk, V, 26, 9. 

vi-jfkshu, a hewer, II, 1, io 3 . 

vupati, lord of the clans, I, 12, 2; 
26, 7; 27, 12; 31, 11; 60, 2; 
128,7; II, 1,8; III,2,io; 3, 
8; 13,5 5 V, 4, 3; 6,5. 

vbpdtnt, housewife, III, 29, I 4 . 

vupa', lord of clans, (I, 70, 4 s ). 

vi'jva, every one : vijSm n£ vuvaA, 
I, 70, 4 J ; vfjvam idam, this 
whole world, I, 98, 1 ; vfjve 
dev8L&, II, 3, 4'; V, 3, 1; 26,4; 
vi'jvam ft viduA, III, 29, 15 1 . 

vijvi-apsu? I, 148, i*. 

vbva-Syu, having a full life, or, in 
whom all life dwells, I, 27, 3 ; 
67,6; >o; 73,4? i28,8;vijv5- 
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3yu& (conj. vi.rva-ayoj&), I, 68, 

5 s . 
vbvi-ayus, adv., eternally (?), (I, 

68, 5'). 
vijva-kr/'sh/i, extending over all 

dominions, I, 59, 7 ; belonging 

to all races of men, III, 26, 5. 
vuva-Aarshani, dwelling among all 

tribes, I, 27, 9*; HI. »» »5J V, 

6,3 5 >4, 6; *3, 4- 
vuvi-ganya, encompassing all people, 

111,25,3. 
vLfvata£-mukha, whose face is turned 

everywhere, I, 97, 6 ; 7. 
vuvi-tfirti, all-victorious, II, 3, 8. 
vifva-thl, everywhere, I, 141,9. 
vuva-darvata, visible to all, I, 44, 

10; 146,5; V,8, 3. 
vbva-deva, accompanied by the 

Vuve deviA, I, 142, 12. 
vi»va-devya, belonging to all gods, I, 

148, 1 ; united with all the gods, 

III, 2, 5. 

vuvidha, everywhere, I, 141, 6 ; 
always, V, 8, 4. 

vbva-dhayas, possessing every re- 
freshment, I, 73, 3 ; V, 8, 1. 

vLrva-bharas, supporter of everything, 

IV, 1, 19'. 

vijva-bhlnu, all-brilliant, IV, 1, 3. 
vLrvam-inva, all-embracing, I, 76, 2 ; 

— all-enlivener, III, 20, 3. 
vi/va-rflpa, all-shaped, I, 13, io; 

assuming every shape, III, 1,7. 
viiva-vara, rich in all boons, III, 4, 

3; giver of all treasures, III, 

17, 1 ; with all goods, V, 4, 7 ; 

rich in all treasures, V, 28, 1. 
virva-vi'd, all-knowing, III, 19, 1 ; — 

omniscient, III, 29, 7; V, 4, 3. 
vijva-vedas, all-possessor, possessor 

of all wealth, I, 12, 1 ; 36, 3; 

44, 7 ; 128, 8; 143, 4; 147, 3; 

III, 20, 4; 25, 1 ; 26, 4; IV, 

8, 1. 
vLfva-srushfi, always listening, I, 

128, 1. 
Vuva-saman, V, 22, 1. 
Vijvitmitra, pi., the Vuv|niitras, III, 

1,21; 18,4. 
vijvifyu-poshas, lasting all our life, 

,1,79.9*- 
vijvaM, day by day, III, 16, 2. 
vish, to accomplish: y'mddbx, I, 27, 

to; vevishat, busy, III, 2, 

10. 



vfshuna, manifold, IV, 6, 6; — turning 

oneself from one, V, 12, 5'. 
vishu-rtipa, in manifold shapes, V, 

15, 4- 

vishtii I, 148, i 1 . 

Vfelwu, II, 1, 3 ; IV, 3, 7 ; V, 3, 3. 

vishpaj, descrier : vishpa/, 1, 189, 6 1 . 

vfshvak, in all directions, I, 36, 16 ; 
IV, 4, 2. 

vi-sara, expanse, I, 79, i 1 . 

vi-stfr, laid out: vi-stiraA, I, 140,7'. 

vi-havi, the emulating call, III, 8, 10. 

v(-hayas, far-reaching, I, 128, 6 1 ; 
whose energy expands round- 
about, IV, 1 1, 4 1 . 

vt, to accomplish, pursue, perform 
eagerly: vivSA rapamsi (rather 
viver apawxsi), I, 69, 8*; vfahi 
(hotram), I, 76, 4 ; v€b, II, 5, 
3* ; IV, 7, 8 ; — to come or 
approach eagerly, to move : 
veshi, I, 74, 4 5 189, 7; IV, 9, 
5 ; 6 ; vtb, he repairs, I, 77, 2 ; 

IV, 7, 7 5 vetu, 1,77,4; veti.I, 
141, 6; vHaye, that they may 
eagerly come or partake, I, 74, 
6; II, 2, 6'; see also vttf; — 
vihf, accept eagerly, III, 28, 3 ; 
— vyanta£, tending to, I, 127, 
5 ; vyantu, may they eagerly 
seek, III, 8, 7 ; vihf mr//ikam, 
love mercy, IV, 1, 5 ; m& veb, 
require not, IV, 3,1 3; — & ddtyam 
vivaya, he has undertaken the 
messengership, I, 71, 4'; — upa 
vetu, may he come, V, 11, 4 ; 
— pri-vita, having conceived, 
III, 29, 3 ; — prtiti vihi, accept 
eagerly, III, 21, 5. 

vi, to envelop. See vyi. 
vf, eager: vfi>, I, 143,6. 
vi/6, strong, safe, I, 127, 3 ; 5 5 IV, 

3, 14 ;— fortress, 1,71, 2. 
vi/u-gambha, with strong jaws, III, 

»9» 13. 
vita, straight, IV, 2, 1 1. 
vftf, (sacrificial) feast : vftaye, 1, 1 3, 

2; 74,4; 142, 13; III, 13,4; 

V, 26, a. 

vitl-hotra, offerer of a feast (to the 

gods), III, 24, 2 ; V, 26, 3. 
vira, hero, a manly son, I, 73, 3, &c. 
vird-pejas, adorned with heroes, IV, 

vira-vat, with valiant heroes, I, 1 2, 
11; 96,8; 111,24,5; V,4, 11. 
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viravat-tama, high bliss of valiant 

offspring, I, i, 3. 
virudh, plant, I, 67, 9 ; 141, 4 ; gar- 

bhaii vtrudhlm, II, 1, 14. 
viryJ, mighty deed, III, 12, 9; — 

heroic power, III, 25, 2. 
vri, to choose: vr/nimahe, I, 12, 1, 

&c. ; yritntk, he demands, 1, 67, 

1; — uri»46, "choosing, III, 19, 

a ; IV, 6, 3 ; chosen, IV, 6, 4 ; 

7,8. 
vri, to hold back, hinder: varate, I, 

65, 6 ; viranta, IV, 6, 6 ; avlri, 

IV, 6, 7 ; — Spa vr/'dhi, open, II, 
a, 7 ; £pa avar (ty &vat>, he has 
opened, III, 5, 1 ; apavran, they 
have uncovered, IV, 5, 8 ; apa 
vran, they disclosed, IV, a, 16; 
— ktfmam 3-vaYat, would he 
fulfil our desire, I, 143, 6; — 
pari-vrita, hidden, I, 144, a ; 
— see Orau. 

vr/kti-barhis, havingspread the sacri- 
ficial grass, I, is, 3 1 ; III, a, 5 ; 
6 i V, a 3, 3 ; — where they spread 
sacrificial grass, V, 9, a. 

vrigina, settlement, I, 60, 3*; 73, 
a* ; II, a, 1* ; 9 ; — enclosure, I, 
128, 7 ;— masc. ? I, 189, 8*. 

vrigini, wrong, dishonest, IV, 1, 17 ; 

V, 3, "J 1*1 5- 
vr/^in5-vartani, following crooked 

ways, I, 31, 6',\ 

vrifig, to trim : vriHgi, I, 14 a, 5*; — 
to turn : vrinlkti, IV, 7, 10 ; — S. 
vr/kshi, may I draw on myself, 
(I, 37, 13 s ); — pari vr/nakti, he 
spares, III, 29, 6. 

vrr'tri, foe, I, 36, 8 1 . 

vr/tra-haiha, the killing of foes, III, 
16,1. 

vrftra-hSn, slayer of foes or of 
Vritra, I, 59, 6 1 ; 74, 3; II, 1, 
11; III, ia, 4»; ao, 4». 

vr»trahan-tama, the greatest de- 
stroyer of enemies (or of 
Vr/tra), I, 78, 4. , 

vrithS, lightly, I, 58, 4 1 ;— wildly, I, 

'4°, 5- 

vr/ddhi-jo^is, mightily brilliant, V, 
16, 3. 

vr/dh, to increase, grow, &c. : var- 
dhamlnam, increasing, I, 1, 8, 
&c. ; vavr/dhasva, be magnified, 
I, 31, 18; vr/dh£, for welfare, 
prosperity, III, 3, 8 ; 6,10; IV, 



2, 18; vriddhi, grown full of, 
V, ao, a 1 ; — vaYdhanti, they 
nourish, I, 65, 4 ; — vardhaya- 
masi, we extol, I, 36, 1 1 ; var- 
dhaya gfra&, make prosper, III, 
39, 10; — vf vavr/dhe (conj. vi- 
vavr/'dhe), I, 141, 5*. 

vridh, furtherer, III, 16, a*. 

vr/dha, helper, furtherer, (III, 16, 
a") ; IV, a, 10. 

vrj'dhasinS, growing : vr/dhasanfcu, 
in the growing (plants), II, a, 5 2 . 

vr»°dha-snu, mighty, IV, 3, 3 1 . 

vr/shan, manly, bull, I, 36, 8"; io', 
&c. ; III, 39, 9' ; r/tasya vrishne, 
V, 12, i 1 ; arushasya vr/shnaA, 
, V, 12, 2*. 

Vnshan, N. pr., I, 36, io 1 . 

vrishabhS, bull (Agni), I, 31, 5, &c. ; 

1, 141, 2»; IV, 1, ,i»; ia»; V, 

2, 12'; krishn&i v/vshabh5i>, I, 

79, **. 

vrfehay : vrisha-yase, thou rushest on 
(ace.) like a bull, I, 58, 4*;— 
vrisha-yinte, they are full of 
(sexual) desire, III, 7, 9. 

vrishff, rain, II, 5, 6; 6, 5. 

v€das, property, I, 70, 10 ; 99, 1 ; 

V,3,12. 

v£di, sacrificial altar: vedi fti asy2m, 

II, 3, 4. 

vedi-sid, sitting on the sacrificial 

bed, I, 140, 1. 
v6dya, well known : rStham-iva vecl- 

yam, II, 2, 3'; — renowned, V, 

15, 1. 
vedha£-tama, best worshipper, I, 

75, »• 
vedhas, worshipper, 1, 60, 2 ; 65, 10 ; 

69, 3; ^l, i l ; 73, 10; "I, >o, 
5; 14, 1; IV, 2, 15; 20; 3, 

3 ; 16; 6, 1 ;— helpful, I, 128, 

4 (bis). 

vepas, trembling, IV, 11, 2. 
veji, vassal, IV, 3, 13. 
veshana, officiating, V, 7, 5. 
Vauvtnari, I, 59, 1-7; 98, 1-3; 

III, 2, 1 ; 11 ; 12; 3, 1; 5 ; 
10; 11; 26, 1-3; IV, 5, 1 ; 2; 
V, 27, i»; 2. 

v6liri, draught-horse, I, 144, 3. 

vya^asvat, far-embracing, II, 3, 5. 

vy&Mshtba, most capacious, II, 10, 4. 

vyithis, track, IV, 4, 3. 

vyadh, see vidh. 

vya (vl), to envelop : ava-vyayan, re- 
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moving, IV, ij, 4; — & vit4m, 
enveloped, IV, 7, 6 1 ; — p4ri- 
vita, dressed (in offerings and 
prayers?), IV, j, 2*. 

vy6man, see vi-oman. 

vra,p, to go: vavi%a, III, 1, 6; — 
abhi-vr%an, proceeding, I, 58, 
5 s ; abhivra^at-bhiib, approach- 
ing, I, 144, 5 s - 

vngi, stable, IV, 1, 15 ; V, 6, 7. 

vrata, law, I, 31, 1 ; a ; 12 ; 65, 3 ; 
6 9> 7 5 II, 8, 3; III, 3, 9; 4, 
7 5 6,5! 7.7; IV, 13. a; vratst. 
dhruva", I, 36. 5 1 ; II, 5, 4; 
daivyani vrata, I, 70, 2;— 4nu 
vratam, according to his will, I, 
128, 1;— duty, I, 144, 1. 

vrata-psf, guardian of the law, I, 31, 
10; III, 4, 7 ; V, 2, 8 8 

vra/i: m&gy&yasa/>j£ms?im%.vriksh\, 
may I not fall as a victim to the 
curse of my better, I, 27, 13 2 ; 
vrik»3sa£, hewn, III, 8, 7. 

vrit, host, IV, 1, 16 2 . 

vrfta, host : vratam-vratam, III, 
26, 6. 

vrldh : vradhanta, they have boasted, 
„ V, 6, 7. 

vradhan-tama, most powerful, I, 
150, 3. 

vri/, finger: d4/a vriiab, I, 144, 5'. 

sums, to recite : 4/amsan, I, 67, 4 ; 
man ma /amsi, II, 4, 8 ; — to 
teach: r/t4m simsantaJb, III, 

, 4,7- 

jimsa, curse, I, 27, 1 3* ; 94, 8 ; III, 
1 8, 2 ; ja»jsat agh2t, from evil 
spell, I, 128,5; — praise, I, 141, 
6* ; 11 ; jamse nWmun, III, 16, 
4 ; ubliSt j&msa, IV, 4, 14 1 ; 
ja»jsam ay6A, IV, 6, 1 I s ; V,3,4 2 . 

/ak, to be able: /akn4vama, I, 27, 
13 ; /akema yamam, I, 73, to 1 ; 
II, 5, i 4 ; III, 27, 3 ; jakema 
sam-fdham, I, 94, 3 ; — to help 
to: /agdhi (with gen.), II, 2, 
12; III,i6,6; /agdhi svastaye, 

t V,.7,5. 

/4kti, skill : /4kti, I, 31, 18. 

/agm4, mighty, I, 143. 8. 

/a/ft-vat, full of power, III, 21, 4. 

/at4, hundred : /at2 ka. vim/atim ka., 
V, 27, 2'. 

/at4-atnian, endowed with hundred- 
fold life, I, 149, 3. 



jatadavan, giver of a hundred (buHs), 
V, 27, 6. 

/ati-dhara, with a hundred rills, III, 
26, 9. 

/at4-val/a, with a hundred branches, 
111,8, 11. 

/ata-seya, attainment of hundred- 
fold blessings, III, 18, 3. 

/at4-hima, living a hundred winters, 

II, 1, 11. 

jata-hima, pi., a hundred winters, I, 

73,9- 

jatfn, hundredfold, I, 31, 10; II, a, 
9 ; /atinibhi£, with his hundred- 
fold blessings, I, 59, 7. 

/4tru, enemy : /4trum a-dabhuA, III, 
16, 2 4 . 

/atru-y4t, being at enmity, V, 4, 5 ; 
28,3. 

/ad, to be glorious : /a/adr£, 1,141,9. 

/apb4, hoof, V, 6, 7. 

/am, to toil (esp. in performing 
worship) : /a/amani, who has 
toiled hard, I, 141,10; 142,2 ; 

III, 18, 4; IV, 2, 9; 13; 
a/amish/Aaii, III, 29, 16; 4/a- 
mish/a, he toiled, V, 2, 7. 

jam, bliss, luck : /am \6b, with luck 

and weal, 1, 189, 2 ; III, 17, 3 ; 

18,4; IV, 12, 5; /4mna£/ota, 

111,13,6; /4m kr/dhi, IV, 1,3 ; 

/4m asti, he satisfies, V, 7, 9 ; 

/4m hr/'d6, V, 11, 5. 
/amiy, to toil : jam-ay6, III, 1, 1. 
/4mi, toiling, (sacrificial) work : 

/4myi, II, 1,9'; /4myai (read 

/4mysU> ?), IV, 3, 4 1 . 
/amitr/, the sacrificial butcher, or 

slaughterer, (I, 13, 12 1 ) ; II, 3, 

10; III, 4, 10. 
/am-gay4, bringing happiness to our 

home, II, 1, 6. 
j4m-tama, most agreeable, beneficial, 

blissful, I, 76, i 1 ; 77, 2; 128, 

7 ; HI, 13, 4- 
£4mbara, I, 59, 6. 
/am-bhu, refreshing, 1, 65, 5 ; bringing 

luck, III, 17, 5. 
/ayfi, reposing, I, 31, a. 
/arani, fault (?), I, 31, 16'. 
/ar4d, autumn : tisra7> jar4da£, I, 

72,3- 
/4ru, weapon, IV, 3, 7. 
/4rdha, host, I, 71, 8"; IV, 1, la 1 ,'; 

/4rdhaya marutam, IV, 3, 8. 
/4rdhas, host : /4rdhaA mSrutam, I, 
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i*7, 6; H, i, 6; IV, 6, io; 

marutam jardha£, II, 3, 3; 

nartfm jardhai>, 11,1,5*; ^rdhaA 

divyatn, III, 19, 4; — jardhaA, 

m. or n.? IV, 1, 12',*. 
jarman, shelter, protection, 1, 58, 8, 

&c. ; jarmani syam, III, 15, 1 ; 

iiibidra jarma, III, is, 5 1 . 
jarma-sad, sitting under shelter, I, 

, 73, 3- 

■rarya, arrow, I, 148, 4. 

jivas, strength, might, power : javasa 
(conj. j&vasai/), I, 27, 2 1 , &c; 
j&vasaA jushmi'»a£ pStiA, 1, 145, 
1 ; javasaA pate, V, 6, 9. 

j&vish/Aa, most powerful, I, 77, 4 ; 
mightiest, I, 127, 11. 

jajvat : jajvata tana, constantly, I, 
26, 6 1 ; /Irvattfr, constant, I, 27, 
7 ; £anaya jajvate, all people, I, 
36, 19; ji/vataA, many, 1,72, 1'. 

j&rvat-tamam, for ever, III, 1, 23. 

jasti, hymn, praise, IV, 3, 3; 15. 

ja, to sharpen, further: ji/'hi, III, 
16, 3 1 ; »4, 5 1 ; •'"'•'•te, V, 2, 9; 
9, 5 ;— ati jfjite, I, 36, 16 ;— ni- 
jfshat, he stirs up, IV, 2, 7'. 

jakl, powerful, V, 15, 2'. 

Sata-vaneya, N. pr., I, 59, 7. 

jas, to teach, instruct : juasuA, III, 
1, 2; IV, 2, 12; — anu-jishfa, 
instructed, V, 2, 8 ; — pri jassi, 
thou inst rudest, I, 31, 14 ; pra- 
jasat, commanding, I, 95, 3. 

s3s, command, 1, 68, 9. 

jasana, command, III, 7, 5. 

jasani, teacher, I, 31, 11. 

jasus, command, instruction, I, 60, 

2; 73, 1. 

jfcya, governable, I, 189, 7*. 

jikvan,plur., locks of flames, 1, 141,8'. 

jiksh, to help one to, to favour with 
a thing (gen.) : jfksha, I, 27, 
5; III, 19, 3 ; yih te jlkshlt, 
who does service to thee, 1, 
68, 6 1 . 

jikshu, rich in favours: jiksh6/> 
(conj. .tikslio), III, 19, 3 1 . 

jiti-pr/sh/M, white-backed, III, 7, i 1 . 

jfmi-vat, powerful (?), I, 141, 13'. 

jirina? II, 10, 3'. 

jiva, kind, bounteous, gracious, 
blessed: I, 31, 1 ; 79, 2; 143, 
8; III, 1, 9; »9I IV, 10, 8; 
n, 6; V, 24, 1. 

suu, the young one : pasu£ na tuvz, 



like a pregnant cow, (I, 65, to 1 ) ; 

young calf, 1, 96, 5 1 ; the young 

child "(Agni), I, 140, 3; 145, 3; 

V, 9, 3 ; a foal, III, 1, 4 ; div46 

jfjum, (Soma) the child of 

heaven, IV, 15, 6*. 
jftu-mati, the mother of the young 

child, I, 140, io 1 . 
sfjvan (?), young : paj(L6 n£ jirvsL, I, 

. , 6s > IO '- 
jira, sharp, III, 9, 8. 

jukrf, bright, 1, 12, 12, &c; — bright- 
ness: jukrg vasanaA, III, 8, 9. 

jukrS-varna, whose colour is bright, 
I, 140, 1 ; 143, 7. 

jukra-jo&s, brightly shining, II, 2, 3. 

jui, to shine forth, flame up : j64asva, 

1, 36, 9 ; jujukvan, flaming, I, 
69, 1 ; ;u£ayanta£, the re- 
splendent ones, 1, 147, 1 ; juju- 
icxnk, I, 149, 4 ; Am nai soka, 
III, 13, 6; isoiat, III, 29, 14; 
ju&idhyai,IV, 2, i'; — to kindle: 
juAintaJb agnfm, IV, 2, 17 ; — 
apa na* jdjuiat agham, driving 
away evil with thy light, I, 97, 
1-8 ; — jiuugdhf & rayfm, shine 
upon us with wealth, I, 97, 1 ; — 
vf j6suJ&nab, flaming. III, 15, 1. 

idk, flash : juM-juii, flash by flash, 
III, 4, 1. 

siii, brilliant, bright, I, 31, 17, &c. ; 
V, 7, 8 1 ; AMm stiiayaib, I, 72, 
3 1 ; jdii ft (for juiim'ft?), IV, 

2, 16'. 

jhii-gmman, whose birth is bright, 

t I, Hi, 7- 

juJi-^-ihva, pure-tongued, II, 9, 1. 
j<Ui-dant, with brilliant teeth, V, 7,7. 
j6ii-pejas, brightly adorned, 1, 144, 1. 
jujti-prat'ika, whose face is bright, I, 

143,6. 
juii-bhrajas, brightly resplendent, I, 

, 79, 1. 
jWi-varna, brilliant-coloured, V, 2,3. 
Stmab-skpa, V, 2, 7. 
junam, prosperously, IV, 3, 1 1. 
jubh,to adorn, beautify: sumbhanti, 

V, 10, 4 1 ; 22,4. 
jubh, a triumphal procession, I, 127, 

6; 111,26,4*. 
jubham-ya', going in triumph, IV, 

3, 6«- 

jubliri, beautiful, III, 26, 2. 
jurudh, gift, I, 72, 7". 
.rush, see jvas. 
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jushka, dry (wood), I, 68, 3. 
jushma, roaring, IV, 10, 4 ; — power, 

V. 10, 4; 16, 3. 
jushmfn, mighty, powerful, I, 145, 

1: III, 16, 3; V, 10,4. 
jushmin-tama, strongest, I, 127, 9. 
jfira, mighty, I, 70, 11 ; — hero, IV, 

3, 15. 
jura-sati, strife of heroes : j(ira-sara, 

I,3i,6. 
jflshi, song of praise, III, 7, 6. 
jr/nga, horn, III, 8, 10; V, 2, 9. 
jr/ftgfn, horned animal, III, 8, 10. 
jr/dh : jardha, show thy prowess, V, 

28, 3. 
seva, a kind friend, I, 58, 6 ; 69, 4 ; 

73, 2; — friendship, III, 7, 5. 
^-vridha, joy-furthering, III, 16, 2. 
jesha, offspring, V, 12, 6. 
;6ka, flame, IV, 6, 5. 
soiib-kerd, whose hair is flame, I, 

45, 6; 127, 2; III, 14, 1 ; 17, 

1 ! »7, 4 ; V, 8, 2. 
joiishtba., brightest, V, 24, 4. 
jo>tishmat, flaming, II, 4, 7. 
.roll's, splendour, flame, 1, 12, 12, &c. 
stut, to drip down : jiotanti, III, 1, 

„ 8; 21,2; 455. 
jyava, dark: jyaVim (conj. jyavii?), 

I, 71, i'; jyavg, the two tawny 

horses, II, to, 2. 
jyetS, reddish, I, 71, 4. 
jyen4, hawk, IV, 6, 10. 
jyent, the reddish whiteone, 1, 1 40, 9'. 
jrath, to let loose : jurathat, I, 128, 

6 ; — v( j'unthab, release from, 

IV, ,2,4. 
jram : jajramanaii, toiling, IV, 12, 2. 
jramayu, wearying oneself, I, 72, 2. 
jravayat-pati, who brings renown to 

his lord, V, 25, 5'. 
jravas, glory, renown, I, 31, 7, &c. ; 

/ravase, I, 73, 5*. 
jravasya, glorious, II, 10, 1. 
jravasyit, aspiring to renown, I, 

128, 1. 
jravasya', desire of glory, I, 128, 6; 

M9, 5- 

/ravasyu, glorious, V, 9, 2. 

jravSyya, glorious, celebrated, I, 27, 
8; 31,5; V, 20, 1. 

jra, seem. 

jri, to rest, abide : asi jrit&Jb, I, 75, 
3 ; III, 9, 3 ; /wriyani, dwelling 
here and there, V, 1 1, 6 ; — a/ret, 
he has spread forth, established, 



III, 14, 1; 19, 2; — to send: 
flrdhvim ajret, he has sent up- 
wards, IV, 6,2; 13,2; 14, 2 ; 
ajret, he has sent, V, 1, 12 ; 28, 
1 ; — 6t srayasva, rise up, III, 8, 
2 ; — with vi, to open (intr.) : vf 
j ray ant 3m, 1, 1 3, 6 ; 142,6; II, 
3, 5 ; vi jrayadhvam, V, 5, 5. 

jri, to cook : jri»4n, 1, 68, i 1 ; /ijrft£, 
he has ripened, I, 149, 2; jri- 
nishe, thou warmest, V, 6, 9. 

sr\, splendour, beauty, glory, I, 72, 
io 1 , &c. ; /rfyam vasana£, II, 
10,1; jriy6,gloriously,IV,5,i5. 

jru, to hear : jrudhi, I, 26, 5, &c. ; 
jruvat (conj. sruvat), it melts 
away, I, 127, 3* ; jr6shamanai>, 
hearing, III, 8, 10 ; — vi irin- 
vire, they are renowned, IV, 

8, 6. 

jrtiti, glory, II, 2, 7. 

jrut-karna, with attentive ears, 1, 44, 

, 13; 45,7- 

jrutya, glorious, I, 36, 12. 

■rrush/i, obedience, I, 67, i* ; 111,9, 
8 ; — hearing, readiness to hear, 
1,69, 7; II, 3,9; 9,4- 

/rush/i-vin, ready to listen, hearing, 
I, 45, 2 ; III, 27, 2 ;— obedient, 

I, 127, 9- 
jreni-jas, in rows, III, 8, 9. 
jvas, to hiss : jvasiti ap-su, I, 65, 9 ; 

— abhi-svas&n, panting, I, 140, 

5 ;— Irushibi&b, aspiring after, I, 

147, 1; IV, 2, 14; 16. 
jvisivat, mightily breathing, I, 140, 

10. 
jvatri, power (?), I, 31, 4*. 
jvanti? I, 145, 4*. 
jvetd, white (horse?), I, 66,6';- 

jvetSm gzgnax&m, who had been 

born white (Agni), III, 1, 4. 
A'vaitreyi, V, 19, 3'. 

samyit-vira, with a succession of 

valiant men, II, 4, 8. 
samvatsari, year: samvatsarfi, after 

a year, I, 140, a*. 
s&kman, company: sakman (Ioc.), I, 

31, 6\ 
sa-kshita, dwelling together, 1, 140, 3. 
sikhi, friend, I, 31. 1; 75, 4 ; III, 

9, i'; sikha sakhye, I, 26, 3; 
III, 18, 1; sikhl 'sikhyu6 ni- 
mi'shi rdkshaminife, I, 72, 5' ; 
guhisikhi-bhiA, III, 1,9 s . 
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sakhi-yAt, wishing to be a friend, I, 
128, 1. 

sakhya, friendship, I, 26, 5 ; 71, 10; 
94,1-14; 111,9,3 5 IV, 10,8. 

sagh, to sustain : asaghno£, I, 31, 3. 

sai (saji), to be united with, ac- 
company: siiasva na£, stay with 
us, I, 1, 9; satese, II, 1, 3; 
sajiire, II, 1, 13;— to attend, 
worship: saiante, I, 59, 6 ; sa- 
/fanta, 1, 73, 4 ; saiantam, I, 9ft, 
3 ; — to follow : saiante, 1, 60, 
2 ; sisakshi, I, 73, 8;— to hold, 
cling, adhere: sisakti, I, 66, 2; 
sa£ate (Icritva), I, 145, 2 ; sa- 
iante, III, 13, 2 ; sajiata, III, 
16, 2 ; — saifanta, they have at- 
tained, V, 17, 5 1 ; — anu saiate 
vartanfa, she follows her ways, 
I, 140, 9*;— apa satire, they 
turn away to encounter, V, 20, 
a ; — abhi saiante, go towards, I, 
71, 7 1 ; — a sfUyam, whom men 
should attach to themselves, I, 
140, 3. 

sa-/*anas, graciously united, 1, 1 27, 1 1. 

sa>a, together with : sail san, being 
attached, I, 71, 4 ; — III, 13, 2 ; 

IV - 5» "»• „ , 

sa-^atyl, relationship, II, 1, 5*. 

sa-£i'tvan : sa-j-i'tvlnl, united con- 
querors, III, 12, 4. 

sa-£ush, united with : sa-gdb, I, 44, 
2; 14. 

sa-£6sha, unanimous, concordant, I, 
65, 2 ; 72, 6. 

sa-^oshas, in concord with, unani- 
mous, III, 4, 8 ; 8, 8; 20, 1 ; 

22, 4! IV, 5.1; v »4. 4; 21,3; 

23. 3- 

sawr^nita-rupa, of familiar form, I, 

69, 9- 

sittri, sitting down, III, 17, 5. 
sit-pat i, lord of beings, II, 1, 4; — 

a good lord, V, 25, 6 ; 27, 1. 
satya, true, truthful, I, 1, 5 ; 73, 2 ; 

79, 1 5 98, 3 ; kr/avdn satySt, I, 

70, 8 ; satyam, true (fulfilment), 
IV, 1, 18;— satyam, verily, I, 1, 
6 ; — efficacious, I, 67, 5 ; — real, 
IV, 1, 10. 

satya-girvlhas, truly carried by pray- 
ers as by a vehicle, I, 127, 8 1 . 

satyi-tara, highly truthful, I, 76, 5 ; 
III,4,io. 

satyi-titi, truth, IV, 4, 14. 



satyi-dharman, whose ordinances 

are true, I, 12, 7. 
satya-manman, truthful, I, 73, 2. 
satya-ya^-, truly sacrificing, IV, 3, r. 
satya-vai, truth-speaking, III, 26,9. 
satyi-jushma, truly strong, I, 59, 4 ; 

IV, n, 4. 
satrap altogether, 1, 71,9; — together: 

satrft inbranii, I, 72, 1. 
satra-saha, always conquering, I, 

79,7- 

sitvan, warrior, 1, 140, 9 ; IV, 13, 2 s . 

sad, to sit : upa sidan, they rever- 
entially approached, I, 72, 5; — 
pari-sadantai>, besieging, IV, 2, 

17*. 

sidana, (priestly) seat, I, 31, 17; — 
seat, abode, I, 95, 8 ; 96, 7. 

sa-drij, of like appearance, I, 94, 7. 

sadman, seat, I, 67, 10; the (sacri- 
ficial) seat, I, 73, 1 ; IV, 1, 8 ; 
9, 3; V, 23, 3. 

sady££-artha, immediately success- 
ful, I, 60, 1. 

sadyas, instantly, I. 27, 6, &c. ; 
quickly, I, 71,9. 

sadhani-tva, companionship, IV, 1, 9. 

sa-dhanf, companion : sa-dhanyai, 
IV, 4, 14. 

sadlia-ma'd, rejoicing, V, 20, 4. 

sadha-miKdya, sharing in rejoicings, 

IV, 3, 4- 
sadh£-stuti, song of praise, V, 18, 5'. 
sadha-stha, abode, II, 9, 3 ; III, 6, 

4; 7» 4; ", 8; 23, 1 ; 25, 5; 

apiKm sadhi-sthe, I, 149, 4; II, 
4, 2 ; trf sadha-stha, III, 20, 2. 

sadhryadi, together, IV, 4, 12. 

san, to win : sanema, I, 73, 5 ; 189, 
8 ; sanishyan, sanishyanta£, de- 
sirous of winning, III, 2, 3'; 
4; 13, 2 ; sanishamahe, III, 11, 
9 ; sasa-vtra, having obtained, 
III,22,i; sasa-viK/wsaA, success- 
ful, IV, 8, 6; sanishanta, they 
were successful, V, 12, 4 ; — 
see also si. 

sana, old, I, (27, 13'); 95, 10; III, 
1, 6 ; 20. 

sanakSt, from of old, III, 29, 14. 

sanatl, from of old, II, 3, 6 ; III, 

3, i- 
sanaya, ancient, III, 20, 4. 
sanara, united with strong men, I, 

96, 8'. 
sana-jruta, old-renowned, III, 1 1, 4. 
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sana-g-fi, inciting from old, 1, 141, 5'. 

sanf, efficient, I, 27, 4 ; — sanf, gain : 
sanaye, I, 31, 8 ; sanfm go h, the 
acquiring of the cow, III, 1, 
23 ; sanim yat6, V, 27, 4. 

sanitW, a gainer, winner: sdnita, I, 
17,9 5 36,J3; sanituA.V, 12, 3. 

sa-ni/a, dwelling in the same nest, 
I, 69, 6; 71, 1. 

sanutar, far, V, 2, 4. 

sanemi, entirely, IV, 10, 7. 

santya (voc.), good, I, 36, 2 ; 45, 5 ; 

9; 111,21, 3. 

sap, to serve, worship : rita sapantaii, 
I, 67, 8 ; 68, 4 ; sapema, IV, 4, 
9; sapami, V, 12, 2; sipati 
(Pada : sa£ pati), V, 12, 6'; — 
to attach oneself: sapanta, V, 

sapatni, the two wives, III, 1, 10* ; 

6, 4. 
sapary, to worship, do service: 

saparyati, I, 12, 8; saparySmi 

prayasa, I, 58, 7 s ; saparyan, I, 

72, 3 a ; saparyataA, I, 144, 4; 

saparyema saparyavaA, II, 6, 3 ; 

saparyata, III, 9, 8 ; V, 14, 5 ; 

25, 4; asaparyan, III, 9, 9; 

saparyantaA, V, 2j, 3; — g sa- 

paryan, IV, 12, 2 ; — vi saparyan, 

I, 70, 10. 
saparyu, devoted servant, II, 6, 3. 
sapti-gihva, seven-tongued, 111,6,2*. 
sapti-dhatu, consisting of seven 

elements, IV, 5. 6*. 
saptin, seven : sapta g uhvi.li, I, 58, 

7;yahvi2>, I, 71, 7; 72,8'; III, 

1, 4 1 ; rajmayaA, II, 5, 2 1 ; vSntb, 

III, 1, 6"; 7, i 1 ; hotrfcii, III, 
4, 5*; pr/kshffeaA, III, 4, 7 1 ; 
vi'praA, III, 7, 7; IV, 2, 15'; 
hotn'-bhiA, III, 10, 4 1 ; priyasaA, ' 

IV, 1, 12; dhflima-bhiA, IV, 7, 
S l ; ritnl, V, 1, 5 ;— tn'A sapti, 
I, 72, 6 l ; IV, 1, i6\ 

sapti-rajmi, having seven rays (or 
reins), I, 146, i 1 . 

saptS-jiva : sapta-jivasu, read : sapti 
jivtfsu, I, 141, a 3 . 

sap'.aVirshan, seven-headed,! II, 5, 5'. 

sapti-hotr/, the god of the seven 
Hotrif, III, (10, 4 1 ); 29, 14. 

sapti, racer: atyam na saptim, III, 
22, i 1 . 

sapr£tha£-tama, most widely ex- 
tended, I, 45, 7*; most widely- 



sounding, I, 75, i 1 ; most wide- 
reaching, I, 94, 13. 

sa-prithas, widely extended : jaYma 
sa-pritha£, a big shelter, 1, 142, 
5;— V, 13, 4- 

sabai>-dugha, juice-yielding, 1 1 1, 6, 4*. 

sibandhu, bound in kinship, III, t, 
10. 

sa-bifdh, pressing: sa-ba'dhaii %. ka- 
kruA, 111,27,6'. 

sa-ba'dhas, urgent, V, 10, 6. 

sabhS-vat, with (brilliant) assemblies, 
IV, 2, 5. 

sim, together : yajasaA sam h( pflr- 
vtt, many glorious ones have 
come together, III, 1, 11*. 

sama, every, V, 24, 3. 

samid, contest : tveshiA samit-su, I, 
66, 6 ; 70, 11. 

sd-manas, one-minded, V, 3, 2. 

samana', alike, IV, 5, 7. 

s&m-antam, in the neighbourhood 
of, V, 1, 11. 

sa-manyu, concordant, IV, 1, 1. 

samaya, through the midst, I, 73, 6. 

sa-marya, assembly, III, 8, 5 ; — con- 
test, V, 3, 6. 

samana, companion, I, 69, 8' ; — 
common, I, 127, 8, &c. ; sama- 
n£m aYtham, I, 144, 3*. 

sam-iti, meeting, I, 95, 8. 

sam-ithd, battle, I, 73, 5 ; — assembly, 
III, 1, 12. 

sam-fdh, log of wood, fuel, 1, 95, 1 1 : 
II, 6,i ; III, 1, 2; 10, 3; IV, 
4, IS! V, 1, 1 ; 4, 4; 6, 4 s ; 
tisriA sam-i'dhai", III, 2, 9; 
samft-samit, log by log, III, 

4, ;'• 

samudra, ocean, I, 71, 7 ; 95, 3'. 
s4m-/vti, battle, 1 , 3 1 , 6 : — onslaught, 

I, 127, 3*; V, 7, 2'. 
sim-okas, dwelling together, 1, 144, 4. 
sam-gamana, assembler, I, 96, 6. 
sam-tarutra, victorious, III, 1, 19. 
sam-dm, the shine (of the sun), I, 

66, 1 ;— appearance, aspect, II, 

1, 12; III, 5, 2; IV, 1, 6; 

6, 6. 
sam-dr/sh/i, aspect, 1, 144, 7 ; II, 4, 

4; IV, 10, 5. 
sam-bhu^a, enjoyment, (II, 1, 4'). 
sam-mi/la, united, III, 26, 4*. 
samyaS*, turned towards each other: 

sanviW fti sam-Uf, I, 69, 1 ; 96, 

5 2 ; 11,3,6; III.i, 7 ';-united: 
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sam-Ufa, III, 29, 13; sam- 

ya»iam, V, 7, 1. 
sam-y&t: ksh£pa6 sam-y£ta£, on 

continuous nights, II, 2, 2 s . 
sam-ra^, the Sovereign, I, 188, 5; 

III, 10, 1. 
sam-r%at, king: sam-r%antam, I, 

27, 1. 
sam-vat, space, V, 15, 3. 
sam-sdd, companionship, I, 94, 1 ; — 

assembly, IV, 1, 8. 
sam-sti'r, laid together: sam-sti'raA 

vi-stfrai>, I, 140, 7 1 . 
sam-sthi, abode, V, 3, 8. 
sam-h&t, a compact mass, III, 1, 7. 
sayavan, accompanying, I, 44, 13. 
s£-yoni, having the same origin, III, 

I, 6. 

sarany, to speed: saranyan, III, 1, to. 

sa-r£tham, on one chariot with, I, 

71, 6 s ; III, 4, 11; 6, 9; V, 

II, 2. 
Sarima, I, 72, 8. 

Sarasvatt, N. of a goddess, I, 13. 9'; 

142,9; 188, 8; II,i, ii l ,»; 3, 

8; III, 4, 8; V, 5, 8;-N. of 

a river, III, 23, 4. 
saYiman, swift course, III, 29, 1 1 2 . 
s&rga, rush : vfrasya sarga£, III, 29, 

n*; — the letting loose, IV, 3,12. 
saYga-pratakta, urged forward, I, 

65, 6. 
sarpi£-asuti, drinking butter, II, 7, 

6; V, 7, 9; ai, 2. 
sarpi's, butter, I, 127, 1 ; V, 6, 9. 
sarvi-tati, health and wealth, I, 94, 

15. 
sivana, libation, III, 1, 20; tr/ti'ye 

savane, III, 28, 5 ; ma'dhyandine 

savane, III, 28, 4. 
sd-vayas, of the same age, I, 144, 

3 1 ; 4- 
Savitr/, I, 36, 13; 44,8; 73,2; 95, 

7 l ; H,i,7; 111,20,5; IV, 6, 

2; 13, 2; 14, 2. 
saj/t, see sa>. 

saiiit, hindrance, III, 9, 4 1 . 
sasi, herbs, III, 5, 6*; IV, 5, 7 1 ; 

7,7*; V, 21,4 s . 
sasahf, victorious, III, 16, 4. 
sasni, victorious, III, 15, 5. 
sa-sriit, flawing, I, 141, 1. 
sah, to overcome, be victorious : 

sahvan, III, 11, 6 ; sahasva, III, 

24, 1 ; asahanta, III, 29, 9 ; 

sasaTia, V, 25, 6 ; — abhi sasdhat, 



it may prevail, V, 23, 1 ;— nii>- 
s£hamanai>, conquering, I, 127, 
3 ;— pra-sikshat, victorious, IV, 
12, 1. 

sahaA-k/v'ta, produced by strength, 
1,45, 9 5 HI, 27, 10; V, 8, 1. 

sahaA-^a, strength-begotten, I, 58, 1. 

saha£-vridh, augmenter of strength, 
I, 36, 2; III, 10,9. 

sahan-tama, mightiest, I, 127, 9. 

sahantya, conqueror, I, 27, 8. 

sihamana, victorious, IV, 6, 10. 

s&has, strength: sanasa£ yaho fti, 
I, 26, io 1 ; 74, 5 1 ; 79, 4 ; sflno 
(ti s^hasaA, I, 58, 8; 127, 1 ; 
143, t ; III,i,8; 11,4; 24,3; 
25,5; 28, 3; 5; IV, 2, 2; 11, 
6 ;„ V, 3, 9 ; 4, 8 ; sahasa ,jaya- 
mana£, I, 96, i 1 ; sdhasaA yilab 
gini, I, 141, 1 ; sahasa£ yuvan, 
O young (son) of strength, I, 
141, 10; sdhasaA putr£6, II, 7, 
6; III, 14, 1 ; 4; 6; 16, 5 ; 
»8, 4: V, 3, 1; 6; 4, 6; 11, 
6 ; — sAhaA, (Agni our) strength, 

I, 36, 18; — sihasl, strongly, I, 
98, 2 ;— might, power, 1, 1 27, 9 ; 
10 ; V, 1, 8 ; devasya sahasa, V, 
3, 10; abhi'-mati sihaA dadh£, 
V, 23, 4 1 ; — violence, V, 12, 2. 

sahasani, mighty, strong, I, 189, 8 ; 

II, 10, 6 ; V, 25, 9. 

sahasa- vat, mighty, strong, 1, 189, 5 ; 

III, 1, 32; V, 20, 4. 
sahasin, strong, IV, 11, 1. 
sahasya, strong, I, 147, 5 ; II, 2, 1 1 ; 

V, 22, 4. 
sahasra, thousand: sahasrani jatsJ 
dlia, II, 1, 8 ; sahasrat yu~p.it, 
V, 2, 7 ; diji-bhib sahasraiA, V, 

27, 1*. 

sahasra-akshi, thousand-eyed, I, 79, 
12. 

sahasra-^it, conqueror of thousand- 
fold wealth, I, 188, 1 ; V, 26, 6. 

sahasram-bharl, bringing thousand- 
fold gain, II, 9, 1. 

sahasra-retas, with thousandfold 
sperm, IV, 5, 3. 

sahasra-vat, thousandfold, III, 13, 7. 

sahasra-vaba, with a thousand 
branches, III, 8, 11. 

sabasra-vira, blessing with a thousand 
men, I, 188, 4 1 . 

sahlsra-.rr/nga, witha thousand horns, 
V, ., 8. 
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sahasra-sa', a winner of thousandfold 
bliss, I, 188, 3. 

sahasra-sa'tama, the greatest winner 
of thousandfold wealth, III, 
1 3, 6. 

sabasnn, thousandfold, I, 31, 10; 
188, 2; 11,3,7- 

sShasvat, mighty, strong, I, 97, 5 ; 
127, 10; 189,4; 111,14,3; 4; 
V, 7, 1 ; 9, 7 ; 23, 2. 

sShiyas, mightier, I, 71, 4. 

sahflti, joint invocation, I, 45, 10. 

sahvat, strong, I, 58, 5. 

sa : si'sasantai>, wishing to acquire, 
I, 146, 4. 

s3 : anava-syantai artham, never 
losing their object, IV, 13, 3; — 
vi syatu, may he pour forth, I, 
142, 10 ; pra-£&n vi syatu, may 
he deliver a son, II, 3, 9 ; vi 
syasva, send forth, III, 4, 9 ; 
vi sahi, disclose, IV, 11, 2. 

siti, acquirement (of wealth), suc- 
cess, I, 36, 17 ; 143, 6 ; V, 5, 

4 ; 9i 7- 

stttu, womb, mother (?), IV, 6, 7'. 

sadh, to prosper (intr.) : sadhati, I, 
94,2; — sifdhatematwfr, the prayer 
goes straight to him, 1, 141, i*; 
stfdhan, straightway, III, 1, 
17 ; — to prosper (tr.), further: 
sadhdya, I, 94, 3 ; pra-taram 
sadhaya, I, 94, 4 ; sadhan, I, 
96, i ; — to accomplish, perform: 
sadhayantl dhi'yam, II, 3, 8; 
sSdhan, III, 1, 18 ; 5, 3. 

sadhat-ish/i, accomplishing the obla- 
tions, III, 2, 5 ; 3, 6. 

sSdhana, performer : ya^nlsya (vidd- 

thasya) sSdhanam, 1,44, 1 1 ; III, 

. 3, 3 ; 27, a ; 8 ;— giver, V, 20, 3. 

sadhishfAa, best, I, 58, 1. 

sadhu, good, 1,67, 2 ; — going straight 
(to his aim), 1, 70, 1 1 ; straight- 
forward, I, 77, 3 ; III, 18, 1;— 
real, IV, 10, 2 ; efficacious, V, 

>,7- 
sadhu-ya', straightway, V, 11, 4. 
sanasf, successful, winning (booty), 

I, 75. 2; IV, 15,6. 
sanu, ridge, 1, 1 28, 3 ; diva7> nd sanu, 

I, 58, 2 ; £dhi sanushu trishu, 

II, 3, 7 ;— surface, I, 146, 2 ;— 
top, III, 5, 3. 

saman, song : r/tasya saman, I, 147, 
i 4 ; — the Saman, IV, 5, 3. 



sa'm-ra.g-ya, sovereignty, I, 141, 13. 
sarathi, charioteer (Agni), 1, 144, 3*. 
sarasvati, beings belonging to Saras- 

vatf, III, 4, 8. 
Saha-devyd, Sahadeva's son, IV, 1 5, 

7-10. 
siwha, lion, I, 95, 5 ; III, 9, 4; 11 ; 

26. 5 ; V, 15, 3. 
sit, wing (of an army): sfiau, I, 

95.7*. 
si(n)i : nf-siktam, poured down, I, 

71, 8 ; — pari-sikta, poured, IV, 
1, 19. 

sita, bound : padi sitSm, IV, 1 a, 6. 

sidh, to scare away : sedhati, I, 79, 
12. 

sidhra, successful, 1, 142, 8 ; effective, 
V, 13,*. 

sfndhu, river, stream, I, 27, 6 ; 72, 
»o ; 73. 6; 97, 8; 99, 1 ; 143, 
3 1 M*,, 4*5 HI, 5, 4; V, 4, 9; 
gzmi/b sindhtinam, I, 65, 7 ; pi., 
the Rivers, I, 140, 13; — the 
river Sindhu, I, 44, 1 2 1 ; 94, 16 ; 
95, ««; 98, 3; V, 11, 5 ; sin- 
dhuA nS kshodai,, I, 65, 6 1 ; 10. 

sima, self, 1,95, 7 s ; 145, 2". 

siv, see syfl. 

su, to bear. See sfi. 

su, to press Soma: sunvatlfr, I, 94, 
8 ; sunavSma, 1,99, 1 ; sunvatfi, 

1, 141, 10; V, 26, 5; s6mam 
sutam, III, 22, 1. 

su-agnf, possessed of a good Agni 
(lire) : su-agnaya£, I, 26, 7 ; 8 
(bis). 

su-a&i, fleet, IV, 6,9. 

su-adhvari, best performer of wor- 
ship, I, 44, 8; 127,1; II, 2,8; 
111,2,8; 9,8; V, 9, 3; 28,5; 
— receiving good sacrifices, I, 
45, i 1 ; — ya^-ne su-adhvar£, at 
' the decorous service of the 
sacrifice, I, 142, 5 ; — splendid 
worship, III, 6, 6; 29, 12 ; V, 
17, 1. 

su-anlka, with beautiful face, II, r, 
8 ; IV, 6, 6. 

su-apatyd, with good offspring, I, 

72, 9»; 11,2,12; 4, 8; 9,5;— 
blessed with offspring, III, 3,7 ; 
consisting in offspring, III, 16, 
1 ; — good offspring, III, 19, 3. 

su-apas, good worker, IV, 2, 19 ; V, 

2, 11. 

su-apasySC, great skill, III, 3, 11. 
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su-apika, most skilful, IV, 3, a*. 

su-antfs, endowed with beautiful 
light, II, 3, a. 

su-artha, pursuing a good aim, I, 95, 
1 ; — well-employed, 1, 141, 11. 

su-avas, giving good help, V, 8, a. 

su-inra, with good horses, IV, a, 
4 ; — rich in horses, IV, 4, 8 ; 10. 

su-ifvya, abundance in horses, II, 
1,5; III, a6, 3. 

su-adhT, of a good mind, kind, well- 
wisbing, I, 67, a; 70, 4 «; 71, 
8 ; — with good intentions, 1, 73, 
8 J IV, 3, 4 ; — full of pious 
thoughts, III, 8, 4 ; — longing, 
V, 14, 6. 

su-abhu, truly helpful: riye' su- 
Sbhuram, V, 6, 3*. 

su-tfca, whose mouth is beautiful, IV, 
6,8. 

su-Shuta, best receiver of offerings, 
I, 44, 4 ; 6 ; III, a7, 5. 

su-ukt£, well-spoken (prayer), I, 36, 
1 5 7o, 5 ; II, 6, a. 

su-upayanS, easy of access, I, 1, 9. 

su-karman, well performing the acts 
(of worship), IV, a, 17. 

su-k?rtf, beautiful praise, I, 60, 3 ; — 
glory, V, 10, 4. 

su-krit, well-doing : su-knte sukrit- 
taraA, I, 31, 4; righteous, I, 
j 28, 6; who has done good 
deeds, 1, 147, 3*; virtuous, well- 
doer, IV, 13, 1 ; V, 4, 8; 11. 

su-kriti, good works, III, 29, 8. 

su-ketu, bright, III, 7, 10. 

su-krdtu, highly wise, I, ia, 1 ; 128, 
4; III, 1, aa ; IV, 4, n; V, 
n, a; ao, 4; 35, 9;— full of 
good-will, I, 141, 11; 144, 7; 

IH, 3, 7- 
sukratu-yg, high wisdom, I, 31, 3. 
su-kshitf, with fine dwellings, V, 6, 8. 
su-kshetriya', desire for rich fields, 

I, 97, a. 
su-khS, easy-going, V, 5, 3. 
sukhd-tama, easy-moving : sukhi- 

tame (r£the), I, 13, 4. 
su-gS, a good path, I, 94, 9 ; — going 

well, 1,94, »• 
sugltu-yS, desire for a free path, I, 

97, a- 

su-girhapatyi, with a good house- 
hold. V, 4, a 1 . 

su-fuidrft, resplendent, I, 74, 6 ; IV, 
a, 19 5 v , 6, 5 ; 9- 

[46] I 



su-tetana, through thy kindness, I, 

79,9*; benignantly, I, 127, 11. 

sh-gaU, well born, I, 65, 4 ; 72, 3 1 ; 

II, 1, 15; 2, 11; 6, 2; III,i5, 
a; 23, 3 5 V, 6, 3; 21,2. 

su-jfihva, with beautiful tongue(s), I, 

13, 8; 14a, 4. 
su-gQrnt, glowing, IV, 6, 3. 
su-#y6tis, rich in light, III, ao, 1. 
suti, the pressed (Soma), III, 13, 

1; 3. 
sutii-vat, rich in pressed (Soma), III, 

, as, 4- 
suta-soma, having pressed Soma, I, 

44, 8; 45, 8; 14a, 1 ; IV, 3, 13. 
su-tuka, quick, I, 149, 5. 
su-d&nsas, endowed with wonderful 

power, II, 3, 3. 
su-daksha, highly dexterous, II, 9, 

1; 111,4,9 5 a3, a; V, 11, 1. 
sudaoa-tara, more visible, 1, 137, 5*. 
su-dfmu, giving good rain, 1, 44, 14 ; 

45, 10; 141,9; HI, a<S, »5 5? 
a9, 7 ; — blessed with good rain, 

IV, 4, 7- 

su-davan, good giver, I, 76, 3. 
su-dfna, auspicious day, IV, 4, 6 ; 7. 
sudina-tvd, auspiciousness of . days, 

III, 8, 5 ; sudina-tve' innim, 
HI, 33, 4. 

su-diditi, with fine splendour, III, 

9, i*. 
su-ditf, resplendent, III, a, 13 ; 17, 

4 ; 37, 10; V, 35, s ;— glorious 

splendour, V, 8, 4. 
sudftgha, flowing with plenty, II, 3, 

6 ; su-dugha* usr&&, IV, 1,13. 
su-drw, full of beauty, III, 17, 4 ; 

V, 3. 4 l . 

su-drotka, beautiful to behold, V, 
4, a. 

sudr/jika-rflpa, with his shape beauti- 
ful to behold, IV, 5, 15. 

su-dev£, a friend of the gods, I, 74, 5. 

su-d6gha, rich in milk, III, 15, 6. 

su-dyut, brilliant, I, 140, 1 ; 143, 3. 

su-dyumni, splendid, III, 19, 3. 

su-dy6tman, brilliant, I, 141, 13 ; 
II, 4, «• 

su-dravutas, possessor of beautiful 
wealth, I, 94, 15. 

su-dhita, well-composed (prayer), I, 
140, 11 ; — blissful gift, III, 11, 
8 ; — well-preserved, III, 33, 1 ; 
lying safe, III, 29, 2 ; — well- 
ordered, IV, 3,10; — well-placed, 
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IV, 6, 3 ; well-established, IV, 
6,7 s ; V, 3,3. 

su-dhf, wise, IV, 2, 14. 

su-dbur. well-harnessed: raylft su- 
dhuraA, I, 73, io" ; hart fti su- 
dhura, well-yoked, V, 37, 3. 

suni£-m£th, skilful rubbing, III, 29, 
12. 

su-nidh!(, skilful establishing, III, 
39, 12. 

su-ntthi, the best leader, II, 8, 2 ; 
III, 8, 8. 

su-patha, good path, I, 189, 1. 

su-pare£, beautifully-winged, 1, 79, a. 

su-pini, with graceful hands, 1 , 7 1 , 9 1 . 

su-putri, with noble sons, III, 4,11. 

su-pQta, well-clarified, V, it, 1. 

su-p&as, wearing beautiful orna- 
ments, 1, 1 3, 7 ; 142,7'; 1 88, 6. 

supra-ayani, easily passable, 11,3,5; 

V, 5, 5- 
supra-avya, ready, I, 60, 1. 
su-pritika, whose face is beautiful, 

Ii 94, 7! 143, 3 5 HI, 29, 5; 
V, 5, «. 
su-pr4turti, gloriously advancing, 

III, 9. 1. 
su-pranfti, a good guide, I, 73, 1 ; 

III. 1, 16; 15,4; IV, 3,13. 
su-prayas, receiver of good offerings, 

II, 2, 1 ; 4, 1. 

su-bandhu, well-allied, III, 1, 3. 

su-barhfs, possessor of good sacri- 
ficial grass, I, 74, 5. 

su-bhiga, blessed, I, 36, 6 ; III, 1, 
4! »3; 9, «*; '*, <»; 18, 5; 

IV, 1, 6 ; 4, 7 ; V, 8, 3. 
su-bhara, rich in gain, II, 3, 4 ; 9. 
sfi-bhr/'ta, well kept, II, 1, 12. 
su-makha, martial, IV, 3, 7 ; 14 1 . 
su-m£t, together, I, 142, 7*; — see 

sumat-yfitba. 

su-matf, favour, I, 31, 18, &c. ; III, 
4, 1* ; V, 27, 3 1 ; kindness : su- 
matf, IV, 1, 2». 

sumdt-yfitha, together with the herd : 
sumlt-yfltham (conj. for su- 
mit yfttham), V, 2, 4'. 

sumdt-ratha, on his chariot, III, 3, 9. 

su-manas, gracious, kind-hearted, I, 
36, 2, &c. ;— joyous, IV, 4, 9. 

su-manman, rich in good thoughts, 

III, 3, 12. 

su-mahas, very great, IV, n, 2. 
su-miti, skilful erection, III, 8, 3. 
su~mr»/ik£, merciful, IV, 1, 20 ; 3, 3. 



su-m6ka, well-established, 1, 146, 3 1 ; 

III,6,ie*; 15,5'; IV, 6, 3. 
su-medhas, wise, II, 3, 1 ; III, 15, 5. 
sumna, blessing, III, 2, 5; 3, 3;— 

favour, grace, V, 3, 10 ; 24, 4 ; 

— pleasant, III, 14, 4. 
sumna-yu, desirous of favour, I, 79, 

jo; 111,37, 1; V, 8, 7. 
su-ya^, excellent sacrificer, V, 8, 3. 
su-y%^&, skilled in sacrifice, III, 

17, 1. 
su-yama, well-manageable, III, 7, 3 ; 

(4 4 ) I V, 38, ,«. 
su-yavasa, good pasture : suyavafa- 

iva, conj. for svasya-iva, II, 4, 4 1 . 
su-ySmi, easily directing, III, 7, 9'. 
su-y%, well-yoked, IV, 14, 3. 
su-r&na, joyous, III, 3, 9; 39, 14. 
su-ratha, with good chariot : su- 

rathasya (conj. su-ratha asya), 

III, 14, 7 1 J— IV, 3, 4 ;— rich in 

chariots, IV, 4, 8. 
surabhf, sweet-smelling, V, 1, 6. 
su-rSdhas, rich in wealth, IV, 2, 4 ; 

5,4- 
su-rukm£, adorned with gold, I, 

188, 6. 
su-rfii, with beautiful splendour, II, 

*»4; in. a, 5; 7, 5; »5, <s; 
iv, 2, n. 

su-r6tas, fertile, III, 1, 16. 
su-virias, full of fine splendour, I, 

95. i- 
su-vSi, adorned with fine speech, 

III, i, 19; — well-spoken, III, 
7, 10. 

su-v&ias, fine-voiced, I, 188, 7. 
su-v&as, well-clothed, III, 8, 4 ; 

IV, 3, 2. 

suvita, welfare, I, 141, 12 ; 189, 3; 
11,2,6; 111,2, 13; IV, 14,3; 

V, 11, 1. 

su-viditra, bounteous, II, 1, 8 ; 9, 6. 
su-vfra, rich in heroes, in valiant 

men, I, 31, 10; II, 1,16; 3,4; 

5; 4, 9L ln i '9, 9;— giving 

valiant offspring, III, 8, 2. 
su-vfrya, abundance in heroes, bliss 

of valiant offspring, I, 36, 6 ; 

17, &c. ; I, 127, ii 1 ; — host of 

heroes, III, 16, 4. 
su-vriktf, praised with beautiful 

praise, II, 4, i 1 ; — beautiful 

prayer, or praise, III, 3, 9 ; V, 

35, 3 l . 
su-v6da, easily to be found, IV, 7, 6. 
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siwlmsa, kind-spoken, I, 44, 6. 
siwarman, well-protecting, III, 15, 

1 ; V, 8, 2. 
siwasti, best praise, III, 26, 6. 
siwipra, strong-jawed, V, 22, 4'. 
su-juvi, fine child, I, 65, 4. 
siweva, propitious, I, 37, 3 ; kind, 

gracious, II, 1, 9; III, 39, 5; 

IV, 4, 13; V, 15, 1. 
stw6ka, with pure splendour, 1, 70, 1 . 
su-jrl", in great beauty, III, 3, 5. 
sti-samjita, well-sharpened, V, 19, 5. 
su-sanitr;. best gainer, III, 18, 5. 
su-sa»»dr»j, beautiful to behold, I, 

M3, 3. 

su-samiddlia, well-kindled, I, 1 3, 1 ; 

V, 5, 1. 

su-sarofdh, good fuel, V, 8, 7. 
su-sff, well-bearing, V, 7, 8. 
sti-sflta, well-born, II, 10, 3. 
su-stuta, highly praised, V, 37,- 2. 
su-stutf, rich in perfect praise, III, 

«9» 3- 
su-hava, easy to invoke, readily 

hearing (our) call, I, 58, 6 ; III, 

6,8; 15, 1 ; IV, 1,5. 
su-havfs, offering good oblations, IV, 

su-havyi, giver of good oblations, I, 

74.5- 
su-hiranyi, rich in gold, IV, 4, 10. 
sfl, to give birth: suvate fti, ih-y 

give birth, V, i, 4 ; — asfita, V, 2, 

* ; 7, 8. 
stt, a progenitor, 1, 146, 5. 
sGktA, see su-uktd. 
sfid, to further: sGdayat, I, 71, 8; 

susfldaA, I, 73, 8; — to shape: 

asOdayanta, I, 72, 3; — to make 

ready: susfklati, I, 142, 11*; V, 

5, 2 ;— sfidayati, III, 4, 10; — 

sGdaya, accomplish, IV, 4, 14; 

— sfldaySti pra, may he make 

ready, II, 3, 10. 
sfinu, son, I, 1, 9, &c; I, 59, 4 1 ; 

III, 1, 12 1 ; sOno fti sabasa£, I, 

58,8; 127, 1; III, 1,8; 11,4; 

nftya£ sGn&6, I, 66, i 1 . 
sfinu-mat, rich in sons, III, 24, 5. 
sGnrita-vat, rich in loveliness, 1, 59,7. 
stfra,Sun, I, 71,9; 141,13; M9, 35 

III, 15, 2. 
sfirf, the rich man, liberal lord or 

patron, I, 31,7, &c. ; 1,73. 5 1 ; 

141,8 s . 
sflrya, the sun, or Sun, I, 59, 3 ; 98, 

I 



1; 146, 4*; III, 14, 4; IV, 1, 
«7; 13, 1-4; >4» a," V, 1, 
4 ; 4, 4; karanam sflryasya, III, 
5, 5 ; rojtane 1 sflryasya, III, 22, 
3 ; divi suryam-iva a^dram, V, 
27, 6. 

sr», to run: sasrinib, I, 149, 2; 
sasr/vibnsam-iva, III, 9, 5 ; — 
pr£ sarsrate fti, they go forth, 
1 1 1, 7, 1 ; pri sisrate, they stream 
forward,V,i , 1 ; pra-sarsranasya, 
advancing, V, 12, 6 ; — vf sasrub, 
they have broken through with 
their floods, I, 73, 6. 

srig, to let loose: sena-iva sr/shrS, 
like an army that is sent for- 
ward. I, 66, 7 ; 143, 5 1 ; sn^t 
didyum asmai, he shot an arrow 
at him. I, 71, 5 ; srUhtSb, 1,72, 
10 ; — ava sriga, let go, I, 13, 1 1; 
ava-snfpan, letting go (the sacri- 
ficial food to the gods), I, 142, 
11; II, 3, 10; ma" ava srigzb, 
do not deliver, I, 189, 5 ; — upa 
sriga, yield up, I, 188, 10 ; upa- 
sri£&nti, they pour out, II, 1, 
16 ;— vf srigi, emit, I, 36, 9 ;— 
sim nab sriga,, let us be united, 
I, 31, 18; III, 16, 6. 

SriHgaya, son of Devavata, I V, 1 5, 4'. 

srini, sickle : srinyl, I, 58, 4*. 

sr/prd, mighty (:), III, 18, 5'. 

sripr4-danu, bestower of mighty 
rain (?), I, 96, f. 

sena, army, 1, 66, 7; sena-iva sr/sh/if, 

, 1, M3, 5 1 - 
sotri, presser (of Soma), IV, 3, 3. 
s6ma, Soma, (juice), I, 44, 14 ; 45, 
10; 99, i 1 ; III, 12, 3; 22, 1 ; 
29, 16; somasya tavasam, III, 

I, i 1 ; s6ma\b, IV, 14, 4 ; V, 27, 
5 1 ; — Soma, the god, I, 65, 10; 

II, 8, 6. 

s6ma-ahuta, fed with Soma, 1, 94, 14. 
S6maka, Sahadeva's son, IV, 15, 9. 
s6ma-pati, lord of Soma (Indra), I, 

76, 3. 
s6ma-piti, drinking of Soma : s6ma- 

pftaye, I, 44, 9. 
soma-peya, drink of Soma, I, 45, 9 ; 

III, 25, 4. 

somya, one who offers Soma, I, 
31, 16. 

saubhaga, prosperity, delight, happi- 
ness, I, 36, 17 ; III, 8, 2 ; 3; 
11; 15,4; 16, 1; V, 28, 3. 

i 2 
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saubhaga-tvi, happiness, I, 94, 16. 

saumanasi, graciousness, 1, 76, 2 ; 
kindness, III, 1, 21. 

skambhi, pillar, IV, 13, 5. 

stan, to thunder : stan&yan, I, 58, 2 ; 
140, 5 ; stanayanti abhrtf, I, 79, 
2 ; pn£ stanayanti, IV, 10, 4. 

stabhu-ydmana, firmly fixed, III, 

7, 4- 
sta(m)bh, to uphold : tastambha, I, 

6 7> 5;— fit astambhit, he has 

upheld, III, 5, 10 ; — upa stabha- 

yat, he supports, IV, 5, 1 ; 

stabhSyat upa dyim, he has 

reared ... up to the sky, IV, 6, 2. 
stayam, stealthily : upa stayam iarati, 

conj., (I, 145, 4*)- 
stu, to praise : stivanaA, praised, I, 

12, n; 31, 8, &c. 
stubh : pra-stubhanlA, incited by 

shouting, IV, 3, 12. 
stubhvan, uttering (sacred) shouts, 

I, 66, 4. 
stri, to strew : strwiita, I, 13, 5 ; 

str»ian&ai> barhf£, I, 142, 5. 
Stri, star : pipeja mfkam stribhii&, I, 

68, 10; dyauA nastri-bhi£, II, 

», 5 5 IV, 7, 3. 
steni, thief, V, 3, 11. 
stoki, drop, III, ai, 1-5. 
stotri, praiser, I, 58, 8 ; II, 1, 16 ; 

HI, 5, »• 

stoma, praise, song of praise, I, 12, 
12, &c. ; stomaiA (conj. st6- 
mam), IV, 10, i 8 . 

st6mavahas, (I, 127, 8 1 ). 

stha, to stand: QrdhvaZ, tfsh/Aa, I, 
36, 13; — abhf tishtta, set thy 
foot on, V, 28, 3 ; — '& tasthuA, 
they have assumed, I, 72, 9*; — 
fipa sthat, he has approached, 
I, 68, 1 ; see upa-sthayam ; — 
pra-sthiti, ready, III, 4, 4'; — 
abhf pr4 asthat, he gains ad- 
vantage, I, 74, 8 1 ; — with vf, to 
spread : vf tish/Aate, I, 58, 4 ; 
vf tastbe, I, 72, 9 ; vf asthat, I, 
65, 8 ; 141, 7 ; vf asthiran, they 
are scattered, I, 94, 1 1 ; vf 
tish/Aase, V, 8, 7. 

sthatfi, what stands : sthat 6,6 kari- 
tham, what is movable and im- 
movable, I, 58, 5' ; 68, i J ; 70, 

7* J (7 *,«')• 
sthatri, that which stands : sthatam 
/taratham, I, 70, 3 ; what re- 



mains steadfast: sthatrfn, I, 

7*, 6*. 
sthiri, solid: sthir^ iit anna 1 , IV, 

7, 10. 
sthuni, a column : sthtfna-iva upa- 

mft, I, 59, 1*. 
snihiti ? I, 74, 2*. 
sneliiti, (I, 74, 2»). 
splr, spy, IV, 4, 3; — observer: 

spajam vf/vasya gigatah, IV, 

'3, 3- 

sparhi, desirable, lovely, I, 31, 14; 
II, 1, 12; IV, 1,6; 7; 12. 

spW: aspar fty aspaA, thou bast 
freed, V, 15, 5 ; — ava sprrdhi, 
protect, V, 3, 9. 

sprit, to touch : spmanti, I, 36, 3. 

spr»haydt-varj»a, having the appear- 
ance of one eagerly striving, II, 

10, 5. 

sphatf, increase, I, 188, 9. 

sphur, to sparkle : pr&i sphura, IV, 

3, '4- 

smit-fidhnt, with full udders, 1, 73, 6. 

smi, to smile, laugh : smiyamanabhUi, 

I> 79> 2 * > smijamanaJb (dyauA), 

11, 4, 6 s ; smayete fti, III, 

4, 6. 

syfl : syfltam, well-stitched, I, 3 1, 15. 
syona-kr«t, making comfortable, I, 

3i. 15- 
syona-.»T, comfortably resting, I, 

73. i*- 
sravat, river : sravata£ sapti yahvW, 

1,71,7- 
sravatba, streaming, III, 1, 7. 
sridh : asredhantaA, without fail, 

III, 29, 9. 
srfdh, failure, I, 36, 7 ; III, 9, 4 ; 

10, 7. 

sru, to flow : sruvat (conj. for jru- 

vat), it melts away, I, 127, 3*. 
srfiji, sacrificial ladle, I, 144, 1 ; V, 

M,3; aif 2- 
sr6tas, stream, I, 95, 10'. 
sv& : tanva/6 krmvata svA7>, I, 72, 5* ; 

svasya-iva, conj. suyavasa-iva, 

11, 4, 4 1 - 

svab-dns, of sun-like aspect, I, 44, 

9; III, 2, 14; V, 26,2. 
sviifc-nara, the solar hero, II, 2, 1 ; — 

realm of the Sun, V, 18, 4. 
svLfr-vat, together with the sun, I, 

59,4; V, 2, 11. 
sva£-vfd, finding the sun, I, 96, 4 ; 

UI,3,5; «o; 26,1. 
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sva-gfirta, delightful by their own 

nature, I, 140, 13. 
svi-^enya, noble by his own nature, 

V, 7, 5- 

svi-tavat, self-strong, IV, a, 6. 

svad, to taste: svadante, II, 1, 14 ; 
asvadayat, II, 4, 7 ; — to make 
relishable, savoury : sisvadat, I, 
188, 10; svada, III, 14,7. 

sv£-dharman, following his own 
ordinances, III, 21, 3. 

svadhS, inherent power: svadhtfbhiA, 
by one's self, by the power of 
his own nature, I, 95, 4 ; III, 
26, 8 ; svadhiyi, according to 
their wont, II, 3, 8 ; III, 4, 7 ; 
by himself, III, 17, 5 ; by his 
own power, IV, 1 3, 5 ; — svadhSA 
adhayat, he drank the draughts, 

I, »44, »*• 
svadhg-vat, self-dependent, I, 36, 1 2 ; 

M4, 7; 147, »; HI, ao, 3; IV, 

5,2; 10, 6; 12, 3; V, 3, 2; 5; 

moving according to one's wont, 

I, 95, ''» moving by his own 

strength, I, 95, 4. 
sva-dhiti, axe, III, 2, 10; 8, 6 ; 11 ; 

V, 7, 8». 
svan, to resound : svanit, II, 4, 6. 
svana, noise, I, 94, 11. 
sva-paty£, a man's own dominion : 

sva-patyani (conj. for su-apat- 

yani), I, 72, 9'. 
svayaj&Mara, highly brilliant by 

oneself, V, 17, 2*,*. 
svi-yajas, endowed with his own 

splendour, I, 95, 2 ; 5 ; 9. 
sva-yu, free, II, 4, 7. 
svar, sun, or Sun : suVai> nd sam-drik, 

I, 66, 1; svaA drufke, I, 66, 

io"; 69, 10; svaA (loc.), I, 70, 

8' ; 9 1 ; svifr vividuA, I, 71, 2 ; 

sva£ ni, I, 148, 1 ; II, 2, 7 ; 8 ; 

10; 8,4; svifr mahat, III, 2, 7; 

sure, IV, 3, 8 : £vf£ svaA abha- 

vat, IV, 3, n* ; suYa£ vaYnena, 

IV, 5, 13 ; sv&& ni gy6tU>, IV, 
10, 3 1 ; avindat g&b apaA svaA, 

V, .4, 4 1 - 
sva-i%, king, I, 36, 7. 
sva-i%ya, royalty, II, 8, 5 s . 
svaru, sacrificial post, III, 8, 6 1 ; 9 ; 

10; IV, 6, 3. 
svarnr/, sun-hero : svarnai (?), (I, 

7°, 9 1 )- 
svartha, see su-artha. 



svisara, fold, II, 2, 2. 
svisr/, sister, I, 65, 7; II, 5, 6 1 ; 
svisSraA, I, 71, i a ; tisiii, II, 

5, 5»; da/a, III, 29, 13 s ; dvi'A 
pdd>a, IV, 6, 8 1 ; apasi svisrinhn, 
III,i,3*; 11. 

svasti, happiness, welfare, 1, 1, 9, &c. ; 
svastf-bhiA, safely, I, 189, 2 ; — 
with welfare, happily, II, 9, 6; 
IV, 11,6; V, 4, 11. 

svadana, sweetener, V, 7, 6. 

svadu-kshidman, having sweet food, 

„ I, 3', »5- 

svadman, sweetness, I, 69, 3 1 . 

svlni, roaring, V, 2, 10; 25, 8; — 
thundering, V, 10, 5. 

svani'n, tumultuous, III, 26, 5. 

svftha, the wordSv&ha, 1, 13, 13; III, 
4, 1 1 ; V, 5, 1 1 ; svalii havyam 
kartana, pronounce the Svaha 
over the offering, I, 142, 12. 

svaTi^-kr/'ta, (offerings) over which 
the Sviha has been pronounced, 

1, 142, 13; II, 3, "• 
svftha-kr/'ti, pronouncing Sv&ha, I, 

188, 11. 
svid, to sweat : sisvidiniL6, IV, 2, 6. 
svlda, sweat, V, 7, 5. 

haossi, swan, I, 65, 9 ; III, 8, 9. 

han, to kill, slay: hawsi, I, 31. 6; 
^•(ghlmsataii, I, 36, 15 ; ahan 
(without an object), 1, 69, 8 1 ; — 
vf gihi, smite, I, 36, 16. 

liar: haryamana, longed for, III, 

6, 4 ; — pr£ti harya, accept 
graciously, I, 144, 7 ; prati 
haryai>, thou acceptest, V, 2, 1 1. 

niri, golden, 1, 95, 1:— bay horse, 
fallow steed : hkri-bhyam, I, 
76,3; IV, 15,7*; hart fti, IV, 
15,8; V, 27, 2. 

han-kesa, whose hair is golden, III, 

2, 13. 

harft, pi., the golden horses, IV, 6, 
9 1 ; harfta£ saptS yahvfe, the 
seven young fallow mares, IV, 

13, ^• 
biri-vrata, whose every law is golden, 

HI, 3, 5 1 . 
haryata, delightful, III, 5, 3. 
hava, invocation, I, 45, 3. 
havi£-£dya, eating the oblation, V, 

1, »; 4,4- 
haviA-kr/t, preparer of the sacrificial 
food, I, 13,3. 
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haviA-da 1 , giver of offerings, IV, 3, 7'. 

havf£-pati, master of sacrificial food, 
I, 13, 8. 

havU>- vith, bearer of oblations, 1 , 7 3 , 7 . 

havfs, sacrificial food, I, 12, 10, &c. 

havi'shmat, rich in sacrificial food, 
offering sacrificial food, I, 12, 
9, &c. ; I, ia8, 2*. 

haviman, invocation, I, 12, 3. 

havya, to be proclaimed : bhaga& nd 
havyai, I, 144, J*;— to be in- 
voked, 111,5, 3; v , >7, 4- 

havyd, sacrificial food : havyaya 
v6/Aave, I, 45, 6 ;— I, 74. 4, &c. 

havyd-dati, giver of offerings, III, 
3, 8 ; — gift of offerings, IV, 8, 
5 5 V, 26, 4. 

havya-vSh, bearer of oblations, 
carrier of offerings, I, 12, 2; 
6; 44, 8; 67, 3; 128, 8; III, 
2, »; 5. «o; «°, 9; u, *; 17, 
4 ; 27, 5 ; 29, 7 ; iv, 8, i ; v, 4, 
a ; 6, 5 ; 28, 5. 

havya-vifhana, carrier of oblations, 
I, 36, 10; 44,2; 5; V, 8, 6; 
11,4; 25, 4 ; 28, 6 ; dev£bhya£ 
havya-vahana, III, 9, 6'. 

haskartri. producing joy, IV, 7, 3. 

hi, to give (up to) : ^ahlti, I, 95, 7. 

hi : ut-£ihani/>, flying up, V, 1, 1. 

hi, to incite, stir up : hinvatu, I, 27, 
11; hinuhi, I, 143,4; hinvanti, 
I, 144, 5 ; hiyani, driven for- 
ward, II, 4, 4 ; hinvl, he speeds 
along, IV, 7, 11; hinvire, they 
drive forward, V, 6, 6 ; — sam 
ahema (conj. for sam mahema), 
we have sent forward, I, 94, 1 . 

hiti-mitra, who has made himself 
(valiant) friends, I, 73, 3*. 

hiranya, gold, IV, 10, 6. 

hfra»ya-ka»a, golden-haired, 1, 79, 1. 

hfranya-danta, gold-toothed, V, 3, 3. 

hiranyaya, golden : hiranydyt iti, I, 
144, 6. 

hfraaya-ratha, with the golden 
chariot, IV, 1, 8. 

hfranya-rtipa, golden-coloured, IV, 

3, I; 

hiri-jipra, with golden jaws, II, 3, 5 1 . 

hfri-jmaxru, golden-bearded, V, 7, 7. 

hu, to offer, sacrifice : hfiyate, I, 26, 

6, &c; *uhure, II, 9, 3 ;— 



2-hutaA, worshipped by offer- 
ings, into whom offerings are 
poured, I, 36, 8, &c; II, 7, 4'; 
5 ; III, 34, 3, &c. ; a-£ubvlna£, 
receiving libations, I, 188, 3 ; 
SLgnhota, with Ace, make offer- 
ings in, III, 9, 8. 

hurls, on a crooked way, IV, 3, 13. 

hr/, to take: vi-haran, spreading out, 
IV, 13,4. 

hr»,to be angry : hr/'»!yamlna£, V, 2, 8 . 

hr/d, heart, mind, I, 60, 3, &c. 

hr/di-spr«, touching the heart, IV, 
10, 1*. 

hr/sh : harshat, joyous, 1, 137, 6; — 
ut-harsh&yanti, they delight, V, 

, 27,5. 

hnshivat, joyful, I, 137, 6. 

heVas, anger, I, 94, i3»; IV, 1, 4. 

hemya'-vat, well-impelled, IV, 2, 8 1 . 

heshd-kratu, hot-spirited, III, 26,5*. 

h6tr», the Hotr/ priest, I, 1, 1; 5, 
&c; 1,94, 6; II, 9,1; III, 17, 
5 ; hottri dafvyl, I, 13, 8 1 ; 
142,8; 188,7; II, 3, 7; HI, 
4, 7 > V, 5, 7 ; — saptS h6tn'-bhi£, 
III, 10, 4. 

hotri-vurya, election as Hotr;, I, 

3«>3- 

hotr/-s4dana, the Hotrfs seat, 1 1, 9, r. 

hotri, service of a HotW, the HotW*s 
office, I, 76, 4 ; II, », 2 ; III, 
17, 3 ; sapta hotrani, III, 4, 5*. 

hotra-vaTijCarrier of offerings, V,s6,7. 

h6trl, oblation, I, 36, 7 ; II, 3, 8 ;— 
H6trl BhaVat?, I, 143, 9'; II, 
1, 11 1 ; — the HoWs work, wor- 
ship, IV, 3, io 1 . 

hotrl-vld, knowing the art of sacri- 
ficial libations, V, 8, 3. 

hru, see hvri. 

hvSras, tricks, V, 30, 3. 

hvlri, serpent (?), I, 141, 7'; hvare 
(conj. hvaram), II, 3, 4 1 . 

hvlryd? V, 9, 4'. 

hvri : upa hvaYate, he slinks away, 
1,141,1';— hrunlnlfr? (IV, 4 ,i f ). 

hve, to call, invoke : huvema, 1, 137, 
3 1 ; \hi huve (read ih5 hve ?), 
Ill, 30, 5' ;— v4hnL& IstC 3 huv£, 
I, 7^, 4, V ;— vi-hviyimahe, we 
call (thee) in emulation (with 
other people), I, 36, 13*. 
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IV, 19, 10 ... 69 
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30,4 . 
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*3, 4 • 
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57,5 • 
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Sacred Books of the East 

TRANSLATED BY VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS 
AND EDITED BV 

THE RIGHT HON. F. MAX MULLER. 

»% This Series is published with the sanction and cooperation of the Secretary of 
Stale for India in Council. 

BBPOBT presented to the AOADEMIE DBS INSCRIPTIONS, Kay 11, 
1883, by M. BXVE8T BEVAH. 

' M. Renan pr&ente trois nouveanx une seconde, dont l'inte>£t historique et 
volumes de la grande collection des religienx ne sera pas inoindie. M. Max 
"Livres sacres de l'Orient" (Sacred Miiller a sn se procurer la collaboration 
Books of the East), que dirige a Oxford, des savans les plus eminens d'Europe et 
avec une si vaste erudition et une critique d'Asie. L'Universit^ d'Oxford, que cette 
si sure, le savant associe' de l'Acad^mie grande publication honore an plus haut 
des Inscriptions, M. Max Miiller. ... La degrl, doit tenir a continuer dans les plus 
premiere sirie de ce beau recueil, com- larges proportions une ceuvre aussi philo- 
posce de 24 volumes, est presque achevee. sophiquement concue que savamment 
M. Max Miiller se propose d'en publier executed.' 

EXTBACT from the Q17ABTEBX.Y REVIEW. 

' We rejoice to notice that a second great edition of the Rig- Veda, can corn- 
series of these translations has been an- pare in importance or in usefulness with 
nounced and has actually begun to appear, this English translation of the Sacred 
The stones, at least, out of which a stately Books of the East, which has been devised 
edifice may hereafter arise, are here being by his foresight, successfully brought so 
brought together. Prof. Max Miiller has far by his persuasive and organising 
deserved well of scientific history. Not power, and will, we trust, by the assist- 
a few minds owe to his enticing words ance of the distinguished scholars he has 
their first attraction to this branch of gathered round him, be carried in due 
study. But no work of his, not even the time to a happy completion.' 

Professor E. HABDY, Inaugural lecture in the University of Freiburg, 1887. 
' Die allgemeine vergleichende Reli- internationalen Orientalistencongress in 
gionswissenschaft datirt von jenem gross- London der Grundstein gelegt worden 
artigen, in seiner Art einzig dastehenden war, die Ubersetzung derheiligen Biicher 
Unternehmen, zu welchem auf Anregung des Ostens' {the Sacred Books of the 
Max Miillers im Jahre 1874 auf dem East). 

The Bon. ALBERT S. 0. CANNING, 'Words on Existing Beligions.' 
* The recent publication of the " Sacred a great event in the annals of theological 
Books of the East" in English is surely literature.' 
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FIRST SERIES. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. 

Translated by F. Max Muller. Part I. The JTMndogya- 
upanishad, The Talavakara-upanishad, The Aitareya-arawyaka, 
The Kaushitaki-brahma«a-upanishad, and The Va^asaneyi- 
sawhila-upanishad. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, \os. 6d. 

The Upanishads contain the philosophy of the Veda. They have 
become the foundation of the later Veddnta doctrines, and indirectly 
of Buddhism. Schopenhauer, speaking of the Upanishads, says : 
'In the whole world there is no study so beneficial and so elevating 
as that of the Upanishads. It has been the solace of my life, it will 
be the solace of my death! 

[See also Vol. XV.] 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasish/tfa, 
and Baudh&yana. Translated by Georg BOhlkr. Part I. 
Apastamba and Gautama. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, \os. 6d. 

The Sacred Laws of the Aryas contain the original treatises on 
which the Laws of Manu and other lawgivers were founded. 

[See also Vol. XIV.] 

Vol. hi. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. 
Part I. The Shu King, The Religious Portions of the Shih 
King, and The Hsiao King. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s. 6d. 

Confucius was a collector of ancient traditions, not the founder of 
a new religion. As he lived in the sixth and fifth centuries B. C. 
his works are of unique interest for the study of Ethology. 
[See also Vols. XVI, XXVII, XXVIII, XXXIX, and XL.] 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. 

Translated by James Darmesteter. Part I. The Vendtdad. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 14*. 

The Zend-Avesta contains the relics of what was the religion of 
Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, and, but for the battle of Marathon, 
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might have become the religion of Europe. It forms to the present 
day the sacred book of the P arsis, the so-called fire-worshippers. 
[See also Vols. XXIII and XXXI.] 

Vol. V. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part I. The Bundahij, Bahman 
Ya*t, and Shayast la-shayast. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s. 6d. 

The Pahlavi Texts comprise the theological literature of the revival 
of Zoroaster's religion, beginning with the Sassanian dynasty. They 
are important for a study of Gnosticism. 

[See also Vols. XVIII, XXIV, XXXVII, and XLV1I.] 

Vols. VI and IX. The Quran. 

Parts I and II. Translated by E. H. Palmer. Second Edition. 
8 vo, cloth, a i s. 

This translation, carried out according to his own peculiar views 
of the origin of the Qur'dn, was the last great work ofE. H. Palmer, 
before he was murdered in Egypt. 

Vol. vii. The Institutes of Vishmi. 

Translated by Julius Jolly. 8vo, cloth, iar. 6d. 

A collection of legal aphorisms, closely connected with one of the 
oldest Vedic schools, the KaMas, but considerably added to in later 
time. Of importance for a critical study of the Laws of Manu. 

Vol. viii. The Bhagavadgtta.with The Sanatsufatiya, 
and The Anugita. 

Translated by Kashinath Trimbak Telakg. Second Edition. 
8vo, cloth, i or. 6d. 

The earliest philosophical and religious poem of India. It has been 
paraphrased in Arnold's 'Song Celestial.' 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, 

Translated from Pali by F. Max Muller ; and 

The Sutta-Nipata, 
Translated from Pali by V. Fausb5ll ; being Canonical Books 
of the Buddhists. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Dhammapada contains the quintessence of Buddhist morality. 
The Sutta-Nipdla gives the authentic leaching of Buddha on some 
of the fundamental principles of religion. 
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Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. 

Translated from Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids, i. The Maha- 
parinibbana Suttanta; 2. The Dhamma-£akka-ppavattana 
Sutta. 3. The Tevigga, Suttanta; 4. The Akankheyya Sutta ; 
5. The Aetokhila Sutta; 6. The Maha-sudassana Suttanta; 
7. The Sabbasava Sutta. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
A collection of the most important religious, moral, and philosophical 
discourses taken from the sacred canon of the Buddhists. 

Vol. XII. The 6atapatha-Brahma«a, according to the 
Text of the Madhyandina School. 

Translated by Juuus Eggfxing. Part I. Books I and II. 
8vo, cloth, 1 2s. 6d. 

A minute account of the sacrificial ceremonies of the Vedic age. 
It contains the earliest account of the Deluge in India. 
[See also Vols. XXVI, XLI, XL1II, and XLIV.] 

Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 

Oldenberg. Part I. The Patimokkha. The Mahavagga, I-IV. 

8vo, cloth, 1 ox. 6d. 

The Vinaya Texts give for the first lime a translation of the moral 

code of the Buddhist religion as settled in the third century B. C. 

[See also Vols. XVII and XX.] 

Vol. xiv. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasish/Aa, 
and Baudhayana. Translated by Georg Buhler. Part II. 
VasishMa and Baudhayana. 8vo, cloth, \os. 6d. 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. 

Translated by F. Max Muller. Part II. The Ka/Aa-upanishad, 
The Muwrfaka-upanishad, The Taittinyaka-upanishad, The 
Br/hadarawyaka-upanishad, The .Svet&rvatara-upanishad, The 
PraxSa-upanishad, and The Maitraya»a-brahma«a-upanishad. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. 
Part II. The Y! King. 8vo, cloth, iox. 6d. 
[See also Vols. XXVII, XXVIII.] 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldenberg. Part II. The Mahavagga, V-X. The ATullavagga, 
I— III. 8vo, cloth, ioj. 6d. 
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Vol. xviii. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part II. The Da<fistan-i Dinik 
and The Epistles of Manu^fhar. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s. 6d. 

Vol. xix. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. 

A Life of Buddha by Ajvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, a.d. 420, and from 
Chinese into English by Samuel Beal. 8vo, cloth, ior. 6d. 

This life of Buddha was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese, 
A.D. 420. // contains many legends, some of which show a certain 
similarity to the Evangelium infantiae, tfc. 

Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the P£li by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldenberg. Part III. The A\illavagga, IV-XII. 8vo, cloth, 
\os. 6d. 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-pu»darlka ; or, The Lotus 
of the True Law. 

Translated by H. Kern. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s . 6d. 

' The Lotus of the True Law' a canonical book of the Northern 
Buddhists, translated from Sanskrit. There is a Chinese transla- 
tion of this book which was finished as early as the year 286 A.D. 

Vol. XXII. <7aina-Sutras. 

Translated from Prakrit by Hermann Jacobi. Part I. The 
A^iranga-Sutra and The Kalpa-Sutra. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The religion of the Gainas was founded by a contemporary of Buddha. 
It still counts numerous adherents in India, while there are no 
Buddhists left in India proper. 

[See Vol. XLV.] 

Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. 

Translated by James Darmesteter. Part II. The Sfrdzahs, 
Yafts, and Nyayix. 8vo, cloth, 10*. 6d. 

Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part III. Dina-i Maindg- 
Khirarf, Sikand-gumanik Vig&r, and Sad Dar. 8vo, cloth, 
1 ox. 6d. 
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SECOND SERIES. 

Vol. XXV. Manu. 

Translated by Georg Buhler. 8vo, cloth, 2 if. 
This translation is founded on that of Sir William fonts, which 
has been carefully revised and corrected with the help of seven native 
Commentaries. An Appendix contains all the quotations from Manu 
which are found in the Hindu Law-books, translated for the use of 
the Law Courts in India. Another Appendix gives a synopsis of 
parallel passages from the six Dharma-sAtras, the other Smritis, 
the Upanishads, the Mahdbhdrala, 6;c. 

Vol. XXVI. The »Satapatha-Brahma«a. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part II. Books III and IV. 
8vo, cloth, I2f. 6d. 

Vols, xxvii and xxviii. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. Parts 
III and IV. The LI K\, or Collection of Treatises on the Rules 
of Propriety, or Ceremonial Usages. 8vo, cloth, 25*. 

Vol. XXIX. The Grzhya-Sutras, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies. 

Part I. -Sankhiyana, Ajvalayana, Paraskara, Khadira. Trans- 
lated by Hermann Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth, 12*. 6d. 

Vol. XXX. The Gr/hya-Sutras, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies. 

Part II. Gobhila, Hirawyakcrin, Apastamba. Translated by 
Hermann Oldenberg. Apastamba, Ya^a-paribhasha-sutras. 
Translated by F. Max Muller. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
These rules of Domestic Ceremonies describe the home life of the 
ancient Aryas with a completeness and accuracy unmatched in any 
other literature. Some of these rules have been incorporated in the 
ancient Law-books. 

vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. 

Part III. The Yasna, Visparad, AfrfnagSn, Gahs, and 
Miscellaneous Fragments. Translated by L. H. Mills. 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vol. xxxii. Vedic Hymns. 

Translated by F. Max Muller. Part I. 8vo, cloth, iSs. 6d. 
[See also Vol. XLVI.] 

Vol. XXXIII. The Minor Law-books. 

Translated by Julius Jolly. Part I. NSrada, Bnhaspati. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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Vol. xxxiv. The Vedanta-Sutras, with the Com- 
mentary by 6ankaraiarya/ Part I. 

Translated by G. Thibaut. 8vo, cloth, 1 2$. 6d. 
[See also Vol. XXXVIII.] 

Vols. XXXV and xxxvi. The Questions of King 
Milinda. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
Part I. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Part II. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVII. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part IV. The Contents of the 
Nasks, as stated in the Eighth and Ninth Books of the 
Dlnkard. 15*. 

Vol. xxxviii. The Vedanta-Sutras. Part II. 8vo, 

cloth, with full Index to both Parts, 1 2s . 6d. 

Vols, xxxix and XL. The Sacred Books of China. 
The Texts of Taoism. Translated by James Leggk. 8vo, 
cloth, 2 1 s. 

Vol. XLI. The 6atapatha- Brahmawa. Part III. 
Translated by Julius Eggeung. 8vo, cloth, 12*. 6d. 

Vol. XLII. Hymns of the Atharva-veda. 
Translated by M. Bloomfield. 8vo, cloth, 2 if. 

VOL. XLIII. The .Satapatha-Brahmawa. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part IV. Books VIII, 
IX, and X, 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XLIV. The 6atapatha-Brahma«a. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part V. Books XI, XII, 
XIII, and XIV. 18s. 6d. 

Vol. XIiV. The ^aina-Sutras. 

Translated from Prakrit, by Hermann Jacobi. Part II. The 
Uttaradhyayana Sutra, The Sutrakr/'tinga Sutra. 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. 

Vol. XLVI. Vedic Hymns. Part II. 8 vo, cloth, 14s. 

Vol. XL VII. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part V. Marvels of Zoroas- 
trianism. 8s. 6d. 

Vol. XLVIII. The Vedanta-Sutras, with Ramanu^a's 
•Srlbhashya. 

Translated by G. Thjbaut. [In the Press.] 

Vol. XLIX. Buddhist Mahayana Texts. Buddha- 
/tarita, translated by E. B. Cowell. Sukhavatt-vyuha.Va^ra^Me- 
dika, &c, translated by F. Max Muller. Amitayur-Dhyana- 
Sutra, translated by J. Takakusu. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
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ARYAN SERIES. 
Buddhist Texts from Japan. I. Vafra/£Medika ; The 
Diamond-Cutter. 

Edited by F. Max Muller, M.A. Small 4to, 3*. 6d. 
One of the most famous metaphysical treatises of the Mahayana Buddhists. 

Buddhist Texts from Japan. II. Sukhavatl-Vyfiha : 
Description of Sukhavati, the Land of Bliss. 

Edited by F. Max Muller, M.A., and Buxyiu Nanjio. With 

two Appendices : (1) Text and Translation of Sangria varman's 

Chinese Version of the Poetical Portions of the Sukh&vati- 

Vyfiha ; (2) Sanskrit Text of the Smaller Sukhavatf-Vyftha. 

Small 4 to, is. 6d. 

The edit to princeps of the Sacred Book of one of the largest and most 

influential sects of Buddhism, numbering more than ten millions of followers 

in Japan alone. 

Buddhist Texts from Japan. III. The A ncient Palm- 
Leaves containing the Pra^wa-Paramita-Hmlaya- 
Sutra and Ike Ush»isha-Vifaya-Dh&ra«l. 

Edited by F. Max Muller, M.A., and Bunyiu Nanjio, M.A. 
With an Appendix by G. Buhler, CLE. With many Plates. 
Small 4to, 10s. 
Contains facsimiles of the oldest Sanskrit MS. at present known. 

Dharma-Sawgraha, an Ancient Collection of Buddhist 
Technical Terms. 

Prepared for publication by Kenjiu Kasawara, a Buddhist 
Priest from Japan, and, after his death, edited by F. Max 
Muller and H. Wenzel. Small 4to, 7*. 6d. 

Katyayana's Sarvanukramawl of the Bigveda. 

With Extracts from Sha</guru*ishya's Commentary entitled 
Vedirthadfpiki. Edited by A. A. Macdonell, M.A., Ph.D. 16s. 

The Buddha- Alarita of A^vaghosha. 

Edited, from three MSS., by E. B. Cowell, M.A. 12s. 6d. 

The Mantrapatha, or the Prayer Book of the Apa- 
stambins. 

Edited, together with the Commentary of Haradatta, and 
translated by M. Winternitz, Ph.D. First Part. Introduc- 
tion, Sanskrit Text, Varietas Leclionis, and Appendices. 
Small quarto, iar. 6d. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

i. In the summary account of the Spend Nask, given in 
the eighth book of the Diakard, chapter XIV, it is stated in 
§ 4 (see S. B. E., vol. xxxvii, p. 32) that many marvels, owing 
to Zaratujt, are published therein, 'just as there are some 
which, collected and selected, are noticed by the Dlnkarrf 
manuscript.' This statement evidently refers to the seventh 
book of the Dinkaro?, which contains the legendary history 
of Zaratfi.rt and his religion, related as a series of marvels 
extending from the creation to the resurrection of mankind. 
A much briefer account of some of the same details occurs 
at the beginning of the fifth book of the Dinkard, and 
appears to have been abridged from a compilation which 
was either derived partially from a foreign source, or pre- 
pared for the use of foreign proselytes. A third compila- 
tion of similar legends is found among the Selections of 
Zarf-sparam. And a careful translation of these three 
Pahlavi Texts constitutes the Marvels of Zoroastrianism 
contained in this volume. 

2. As the extent of Dk. VII is about i6,coo Pahlavi 
words (without allowing for one folio lost), it probably 
contains about four-fifths of the details included in the 
Spend Nask, the Pahlavi version of which has been esti- 
mated, in S. B. E., vol. xxxvii, p. 469, to extend to 20,500 
words. It says very little about Zaratti.rt's conferences 
with the sacred beings (mentioned in Dk. VIII, xiv, 5, 6), 
and gives no description of the other world and the way 
thither (as reported ibid. 8). But it probably contains 
many verbatim extracts from other parts of the Pahlavi 
version of the Spend Nask, which appear, however, to have 
been previously collected in the Exposition of the Good 
Religion, an older MS. than the Dlnkard, which is quoted 
as an authority in Dk. VII, i, 2. 
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3. This seventh book commences with a detailed 
statement of the descent of the glorious ruling dynasty 
from the primeval man Gaydmarc/, through his descen- 
dants, the Pe\fdarfian and Kayanian rulers, to Kai-VLrtasp. 
Among the individuals, rarely mentioned elsewhere, are the 
sacred being Hadish (the protector of homesteads in the 
Visperad), Vaegerea? the brother of king H6shang,. Pata- 
khsr6b6 king of the Arabs, and Adshnar the chancellor of 
Kai-tTs. Zaraturt and the three millennial apostles are 
also mentioned, but the contents of this first chapter are 
probably derived from the Kitrad&d Nask (see Dk. VII, 
xiii, 20) and from Yt. XIX, 25-93. 

4. Chapter II begins the legendary history of Zaratujt 
with the descent of his glory, from the presence of 
A&harmazd to the house in which Zaratu^t's mother was 
about to be born ; and, alarmed at her radiance, the Kavigs 
and Karaps, or ruling priests of the district, oblige her 
father to send her away to another valley, where P6ru- 
shasp6 resided, to whom she was afterwards married j and 
several legends are related, in which both the archangels 
and archdemons are active agents, which lead on to the 
birth of ZaratfLrt, thirty years before the end of the ninth 
millennium of the universe, and his complete genealogy is 
given. 

5. Chapter III begins with his laughing at birth, and 
describes the ill-will of the Karaps, or priests of those 
times, and their many attempts to destroy him during his 
childhood, till he openly defied them at the age of seven. 
At the end of the ninth millennium, when he was thirty 
years old, as he was bringing Hdm-water out of the fourth 
effluent of the Datti river, he met the archangel Vohumand 
who had come to invite him to a conference with 
Auharmasrf, about which no details are given. 

6. Chapter IV, however, proceeds to mention that, in 
two years, he returned from his first conference, by order 
of A&harmaxd, to preach his religion to the Ktgs and 
Karaps in the presence of their ruler, Aurvaita-dang the 
Tur. They seem to have listened attentively till he advo- 
cated Khv&ukdas, when they demanded his death, and 
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were supported by the Tur's brother ; but the Tur's son, 
who presided, remonstrated with them, and Aurvaita-dang 
himself protected him, but refused to be converted. 
Zaratujt was afterwards sent to demand slaves and horses 
from Vedvolrt, a rich Karap, who refused them arrogantly ; 
he also went to Varshad-gau in Sagastan and cured his bull 
with H6m-water, whereupon Parsharf-gau joined him in 
worship, but not in public. Zarat&rt repulsed the demons 
as in Vd. XIX, 1-4 ; he is then tempted by a Karap in 
the form of Spendarma*/, whom he also repulses. And he 
is finally sent to the court of VLrtasp, where he is relent- 
lessly opposed by the Kfgs and Karaps who obtained his 
imprisonment, during which he is saved from starvation by 
a miracle ; then some of the sacred beings arrive to assist 
him, and VLrtasp is at last converted, twelve years after 
the coming of the religion when Zarat&rt went to his first 
conference with Auharmae*/. 

7. Chapter V refers to the marvels of the last thirty-five 
years of Zarattirt's life, after VLrtasp's conversion, but says 
nothing about his own death, except that he departed to the 
best existence at the age of seventy-seven. It mentions the 
establishment of ordeals of thirty-three kinds, the victory of 
VLrtasp over Ar^asp the Khy6n, the useful works and 
advice of ZaratOrt, the compilation of the Avesta, and the 
birth of P£shydtan, the immortal ruler of Kangd«r. 

8. Chapter VI continues this account of marvels till the 
death ofVLrtasp, which occurred forty-three years later. The 
legends related are about the presentation of a heavenly 
chariot to VLrtasp by the soul of an old hero Srit6 who had 
been killed about 350 years before; and regarding the 
coming of two high-priests from the southern regions of 
the earth, ten years after the departure of Zaratfirt, to 
enquire about the religion. 

9. Chapter VII relates the marvels occurring after the 
death of VLrtasp until the end of the sovereignty of Iran ; 
mentioning king Voh6man6 who was a grandson of VLrtasp, 
the high-priest 5en6v who lived throughout the second 
century of the religion, the devastator Alexander the 
Great, the four successive high-priests who restore ortho- 
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doxy in the fifth and sixth centuries of the religion, the 
apostate Rashn-r£sh of about the same period, king 
Artakhshatar the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, his 
chancellor Tanvasar, Aturparf-t Maraspendan and his son 
surnamed Avarethrabau, with an anonymous arch-apostate 
of their time, and then king Khusrd Andsh£rvan. Finally, 
it condemns the proceedings of the devastators in later 
times, whose names are not mentioned. 

10. Chapter VIII deals with the ninth and tenth 
centuries of the religion, which bring the millennium of 
Zaratujt to a close. After a bitter lamentation over the 
anarchy in religion and government — in which parts of 
§§ 34 and 36 are taken from the Varrtmansar commentary 
on Yas. XXXII in Dk. IX, xxxii, 17, 20 — it refers to the 
arrival of ATitr6-meli6nS, ' him of the racial home,' a title 
of P6shy6tano, son of Vijtasp, and immortal ruler of 
Kangd^, who arrives with 150 disciples to restore the 
religion and destroy the wicked, including the Turkish 
demons, the Arabs, and the ecclesiastical Sh&Zaspd 1 
(Theodosius ?). In the thirtieth year before the end of this 
tenth millennium Aush&/ar, the Developer of Righteousness, 
is born, and confers with the archangels at the end of the 
millennium, when the sun stands still for ten days and 
nights. 

11. Chapter IX describes the eleventh millennium, that 
of Aushedar, who produces much prosperity and progress 
which continue until the fifth century. Then the wizard 
Mahrkus appears for seven years, and produces awful 
winters in four of them, in which most of mankind and 
animals perish, till he is himself destroyed by the Dahman 
AfHn. Afterwards, Yim's enclosure is opened to replenish 
the earth with animals and men who then begin to subsist 
more upon the milk of cattle, which is plentiful; and 
Ashavahijtd interferes to diminish the slaughter of cattle. 
At the end of the fifth century two-thirds of the Iranians 
have become righteous, and in the thirtieth year before the 
end of this eleventh millennium Aushed?ar-mah, the Developer 

1 This name can be read Sh&£sfar in Byt. III. 
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of Worship, is born, and confers with the archangels at the 
end of the millennium, when the sun stands still for twenty 
days and nights. 

12. Chapter X describes the twelfth millennium, that of 
Aush&/ar-mah, during which mankind continue to improve, 
are better supplied, and have fewer wants, while deaths 
occur only through old age and the executioner. During the 
last fifty-three years, they leave off eating meat and subsist 
upon vegetables and milk, for which latter they substitute 
water for the last three years. But the old tyrant Dahak 
breaks loose, and Ker&saspd has to be roused to smite him. 
In the thirtieth year before the end of this twelfth millen- 
nium S6shans, the Triumphant Benefiter, is born ; Kai- 
Khusrd and his companions afterwards arrive to assist him, 
and the sun stands still for thirty days and nights. 

1 3. Chapter XI describes how S6shans and his assistants 
destroy all the evil remaining in the world, during the course 
of fifty-seven years, while mankind subsist for seventeen 
years on vegetables, thirty years on water, and ten years on 
spiritual food. And, at the end of these fifty-seven years, 
Aharman and the fiend are annihilated, and the renovation 
for the future existence occurs. 

14. Several of the details described in Dk. VII are 
briefly mentioned in Dk. V, i-iv, where they are introduced 
by a statement of the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
[B&kht-Narstti) assisted by Kai-L6harasp, father of Vwtasp. 
Excepting this account of the siege, in which the Jews are 
evidently called ' a congregation or tribe ' {ram), and some 
remarks about the same ' tribe ' at the end of Chapter IV, 
all the other details which are mentioned have reference 
only to Iranians ; but they are said to be the sayings of 
Atur-farnbag as to the MS. which that tribe call really 
their Gy6mara (Chaps. I, 2, 3 ; IV, 8), as the name can be 
most plausibly read. Most of the strictly Iranian details 
have manifestly been derived from the same sources as 
were consulted by the writer of Dk. VII, that is, from the 
Pahlavi versions of the Spend and ATitradcu/ Nasks. It 
would probably be hazardous to suppose that the Jewish 
compilers of the Gemara could have had access to these 
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sources, and it might be preferable to assume that Atftr- 
farnbag was himself compiling a record of Zoroastrian 
traditions for the use of some converts from Judaism, to 
take the place of the Gemara of their former faith. 

15. The Zaratfi.rt-namak of Za^-sparam is contained in 
the latter half (Zs. XII-XXIII) of the first series of his 
Selections, the former half of which, being a paraphrase of 
the first half of the Bundahi-r, has been translated in S. B. E., 
vol. v, pp. 1 55-1 86. In Chapter XII Zaa?-sparam relates two 
of the earliest legends referring to Ma^ia- worship, which he 
had found in old MSS. The first of these describes the 
appearance of the archangel Spendarmad?, wearing a golden 
sacred girdle, at the court of king Manto/fcihar, 428 l years 
before the coming of the religion to Zarat&rt when he went 
to his conference with the sacred beings. The other is the 
legend of the warrior Sritd, the seventh brother, who was 
sent by Kal-CTs to kill the frontier-settling ox which 
threatened him, 300 years before the coming of the religion, 
with future execration by Zarat&rt. 

16. Chapter XIII refers to the descent of Zaratujt's 
glory upon his mother at her birth, and the combination 
of his spiritual and worldly natures; also detailing his 
genealogy. Chapter XIV describes the attempts of the 
demons to destroy him before and at his birth, when 
Vohtiman& entered his reasoning powers and made him 
laugh with delight and utter one form of the Ahunavair 
formula. Chapter XV is about the five Karap brothers, 
with their first cousins the Atisikhshes, all descended from 
the demon of Wrath and a sister of king Mantij^ihar ; also 
about the four brothers of Zaratfljt who seem to be 
unmentioned elsewhere. 

17. Chapter XVI details the attempts of one of the 
Karaps to destroy Zaratfat during his infancy, and the 
means by which he is preserved ; it also explains who Ragh 
and N6a?ar were. In Chapter XVII one of the Karaps 
foretells the future success of Zaratfljt. In Chapter XVIII 



1 The MSS. have 528, but this would be twenty-eight years before the 
accession of Mandr&har, see the synopsis in § 55. 
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his father hears him accused of folly, and takes him to 
a Karap to be cured. In Chapter XIX the chief Karap 
comes to the house of Zaraturt's father, and is invited to 
consecrate the food set before him ; but Zarattat objects 
and a quarrel ensues, which so much disturbs the Karap 
that he leaves the house, and drops dead from his horse on 
the road home. In Chapter XX instances are given of 
Zarattat's righteous desires, his compassionate assistance of 
people fording a river, his liberal disposition, his abandoning 
worldly desires, his pity for dogs, his wish for a good- 
looking wife, and his acceptance of progress even from the 
wicked, during his youth. 

18. Chapter XXI relates that, at thirty years of age, on 
his way to the festival of spring, he saw in a vision all man- 
kind following M&/ydmah, his first cousin, into his presence. 
He then went on to the bank of the Daltlh, and crossed its 
four channels, when he met Vohtiman6 who led him to the 
assembly of the archangels, where he received instruction 
from Auharm&sa? and saw the omniscient wisdom ; the 
archangels also subjected him to various ordeals. 

19. Chapter XXII refers to his conferences with the 
seven archangels, each at a different place, and extending 
over ten years. In Chapter XXIII, Merfydmah is con- 
verted at the end of these ten years. The next two years 
are spent on the conversion of VLrt&sp, in which Zaratfirt 
is assisted by some of the sacred beings, and the narrative 
ends by giving the dates of several other conversions, births, 
and deaths. But after its 300th year the religion is dis- 
turbed and the monarchy contested ; referring, no doubt, to 
the effects of Alexander's conquest of Persia. 

20. These three narratives appear to be the only con- 
nected statements of the Zoroastrian legend that remain 
extant in Pahlavi, and all three seem to be chiefly derived 
from the Sdsanian Pahlavi version of the Spend Nask, with 
some probable additions from the similar version of the 
A"itrad<U/ Nask, as may be gathered from the summary 
accounts of the contents of these Nasks given in Dk. VIII, 
xiii, ao-xiv, 15, and translated in S. B. E., vol. xxxvii, 
pp. 31-34. There are, however, allusions to other legends 
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regarding Zarattot to be found scattered about in Pahlavi 
literature, to which we shall return after mentioning the 
manuscript authorities for the texts translated in this 
volume. 

21. The chief existing authority for the Pahlavi text of 
the Dlnkard, Books III-IX, and the only independent one 
for Book VII, is the MS. B in Bombay, which has been 
fully described in S. B. E., vol. xxxvii, pp. xxxiii-xxxvii ; 
it will therefore be sufficient here to give a short statement 
of the information which was there detailed at full length. 
This MS., written in 1659, was an unbound quarto volume 
of 39a folios when it was brought from Iran to Surat in 
1783 ; after which time 70 folios became detached from 
various parts of the MS., but nearly all these had been 
discovered more than twenty years ago. 

22. The writer of the MS. not only recorded the date of 
his own work, but also copied two previous colophons of his 
predecessors, with dates corresponding to A. D. 1516 and 
1020, and it appears that there had been an intermediate 
copy about 1355. The MS. of 1020 had been copied at 
Bakdad, possibly from the original MS. of the last editor 
of the Dinkard, which must have been completed about 
A. D. 900. 

23. For the text of Dk. V we have a second authority, 
independent of B, in the MS. K43 at Kopenhagen (see 
S. B. E., vol. xxxvii, pp. xxxvii-viii), written shortly after 
1594 and also descended from the MS. of 1020. 

24. The Selections of Za</-sparam are found in some of 
the old MSS., which also contain the D&/istan-i Dinik (see 
S. B. E., vol. xviii, pp. xv-xvii). Of the two MSS. used 
for the text of Zav^-sparam's Zaraturt-namak, K35 was 
brought from Iran to Kopenhagen in 1843. It has lost 
many folios, both at the beginning and end ; but, before 
it was so mutilated, a copy (BK) of it was made, which 
is now in Bombay and contains a copy of its colophon, the 
date of which corresponds to A. D. 1592. For the text of 
Zs. xxii, 4-xxiv, 19, which has been lost from K35, the 
translator is indebted to this old copy. The other MS. 
authority T, belonging to Ervad Tehmuras in Bombay 
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(a copy of which has been used), is dated two generations 
earlier. 

25. Regarding the period of Za^-sparam's career we are 
well informed by the date of the third Epistle of Manu- 
skih&r, corresponding to A.D. 881, at which time Za^-sparam 
was probably in the prime of life ; but his Selections were 
certainly compiled as late as A. D. 900, or about the same 
time as the completion of the Dinkarrf. So that the 
Pahlavi texts, from which these three narratives of the 
Zoroastrian legends have been translated, were no doubt 
all written about A. D. 900, and the information they 
contain was nearly all derived from the Pahlavi versions 
of two of the Nasks. 

26. We have reason to believe that the Pahlavi versions 
of Avesta texts were completed in the fourth century and 
revised in the sixth, after the downfall of the heretic 
Mazdak. This may not only be clearly inferred from the 
traditional account of the compilation and restorations of 
the Avesta and Zand, preserved in Dk. IV, 21-36, and 
translated in S. B. E., vol. xxxvii, pp. 412-418 ; but is also 
in accordance with the actual condition of the Pahlavi 
versions of the liturgical Avesta texts. With the exception 
of a few interpolated passages, the whole of these Pahlavi 
versions might have been written, or revised, in the time 
of king Shahpuhar II (a. D. 309-379). And the excep- 
tional passages mention no persons or events of a later 
date than the reign of king Khusrd I (a. d. 531-578) ; 
being merely references to such persons as Mazdak, the 
heretic, and certain commentators who lived about that 
time. 

27. If we examine the Zoroastrian legends, translated in 
this volume, we shall also find it difficult to discover 
a passage that clearly alludes to any historical personage 
of later date than Khusrd I, who is named in Dk. V, Hi, 3 ; 
VII, vii, 26, although the compiler of the Dinkarrf had the 
traditions of 250 years of Arab rule to draw upon for facts, 
if he had been disposed to continue the statements of the 
Pahlavi Spend Nask down to his own time. No doubt, 
these traditions may have intensified his denunciations of 

[47] b 
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the devastators in Dk. VII, vii, 29-38 ; viii, 4-9, but, like 
most Pahlavi writers, he is careful not to mention Muham- 
madanism. Dk. VII, vii, 33, 34 seem to refer to some 
particular individual of this later time ; but the references 
to Kaisar and Khakan, the Turkish demons with dishevelled 
hair, the Arab, and Shedaspd (Theodosius ?) of Arum, may 
all have been taken from a Pahlavi version revised in the 
time of Khusrd I. 

28. That the original Pahlavi version was translated from 
an Avesta text, though many Pahlavi commentaries were 
intermingled, appears certain. Apart from the numerous 
quotations from revelation (d£n6), which may be safely 
assumed to have had an Avesta original, there are many 
passages interspersed with glosses, such as the Pahlavi 
translators habitually used, as well as numerous sen- 
tences beginning with a verb, an Avesta peculiarity which 
generally disappears in an English translation. Regard- 
ing the age of this Avesta text it would be hazardous 
to speculate without further information than we yet 
possess. 

29. The principal details connected with the Zoroastrian 
legends which have been noticed in other Pahlavi and 
Pazand texts, with references to the passages where they 
occur, are as follows : — 

G&s urvan informed of the future coming of Zaraturt in Bd. IV, 4. 

Z.'s genealogy and family in Bd. XXXII, 1-10. 

Summary account of Z. and Zoroastrianism, from the creation 

to the resurrection, in Dk. VIII, xiv, 1-15. 
The abode of Z.'s father, when Z. was born, was on the bank of 

the Dire^a river (Bd. XX, 32 ; XXIV, 15). 
150 demons were prevented from destroying Z., before his birth, 

by the presence of a fire in his father's house (Sis. X, 4 ; XII, 

11; Sd.XVI, 3). 
Detailed account of the birth of Z. in Dk. IX, xxiv, 1-18. 
When Z. first saw the archangels, he thought they were arch- 
demons (Ep. I, x, 9). 
Omniscient wisdom temporarily conferred upon Z., and what he 

then saw (Dk. IX, viii, 1-6 ; Byt. I, 1-5; II, 5-22). 
He saw the soul of Davins tormented in hell, excepting one foot 

(AV. XXXII, 1-6; Sis. XII, 29; Sd. IV, 3-1 1). 
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He also saw a mortal with children and an immortal without 

any, and preferred the former (Dd. XXXVII, 43). 
And he beheld the terrible condition of Keresasp's soul (Dk. IX, 

xv, 1-4). 
Advice of Auharmasrf to Zaratflrt (Sd. XXV, 6-9; LXXXI, 

2-16). 
The demon Envy (Aresh) converses with Z. in Dk. IX, xxxi, 

6-1 1. 
Aharman tempts Z. with the promise of 1000 years dominion, 

in Mkh. LVII, 24-29. 
About MaWdk-mah, in Dk. IX, xliv, 19. 
Z. coming to preach to king Vutasp, in Sg. X, 64-68. 
Archangels assist Z. in converting Vutasp, also the war with 

Ar^asp, in Dk. VIII, xi, 2-4. 
The war of the religion with Ar^asp mentioned in Bd. XII, 33. 
The families of Zaratfijt, Hv6v, and VLrtasp mentioned in Dk. 

VIII, xxix, 25. 
About Frash&rtar and <?amasp in Dk. VIII, xxxviii, 68 ; IX, 

xlii, 8, 9 ; xliv, 17, 18. 
About Kai- Vutasp, Frashfotar, Poru/fcast, &amasp, and Hutds 

in Dk. IX, xlv, 3-5. 
Bra</-rukhsh, or Brsu/rd-rSsh the Tur, mentioned as destroying 

the righteous man, in Dd. LXXII, 8 ; Sd. IX, 5 ; Dk. VIII, 

xxxv, 13; IX, x, 3. 
The last millenniums mentioned in Dk. IX, xxxix, 18 ; xli, 6-8. 
Events in the last two millenniums, in Byt. II, 22-III, 62. 
The resurrection described in Bd. XXX. 

30. Beyond the frequent occurrence of the names of the 
chief actors in the traditions, there are not many references 
to the Zoroastrian legends in the extant Avesta. This is 
owing to the fact that three-fourths of the Avesta texts, 
including the Nasks specially devoted to these legends, 
have been lost. The chief references to them that still 
survive in the Avesta are as follows : — 

The passing on of the kingly glory from ruler to ruler, from 
Haoshyang,ha to Kava-Haosrava, from Zarathmtra to Kava- 
Vfcstaspa and the Saoshyawt, in Yt. XIX, 25-90. 

The terror of the demons on hearing of the birth of Z., in Vd. 
XIX, 43-47. 

Z. mentioned as son of Pourushaspa in Yt. V, 1 8. 

Verethraghna gives Z. strength, health, vigour, and keenness of 
sight (Yt. XIV, 33). 

b2 
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References to Z.'s conference with Ahura Mazda, and his rejection 
of the demons, in Yas. XII, 5, 6. 

The demons attempt to destroy Z., and to tempt him, but are 
repelled by recitations, in Vd. XIX, 1-10. 

Commentary on the Ahunavair, in Yas. XIX. 

Z. converses with Haoma, in Yas. IX, 1-16. 

Fate of the soul after death revealed to Z., in Vd. XIX, 26-34. 

Z. is taught various spells, in Yt. XIV, 34-38. 

He prays that he may convert the queen Hutaosa, in Yt. IX, 26; 
XVII, 46. 

References to the battle with Are^a</-aspa, in Yt. V, 109, 113, 
1 16, 117 ; IX, 30; XVII, 50, 51. 

Z.'s reply to Frashaojtra regarding the ritual, in Yas. LXXI, 
1-11. 

There are also other references to Kava-Vi^dspa, Frashaoxtra, 
(?am£spa, Pouruflsta, Maidhydmau, the HaS£a</aspas, Spita- 
mas, and Saoshyawts. And the Fravashis of all the righteous 
persons receive homage in Yt. XIII. Of the unbelievers, the 
Karapans and Kavis are mentioned several times in the 
Gathas and Yarts, including the Hdm Yajt ; and the Usikhsh 
once in the Gathas. 

31. So far as these references in the Avesta extend, 
they agree with the Pahlavi versions of the legends, and 
occasionally state some further particulars. We may, 
therefore, safely conclude that these Pahlavi versions 
present a fairly complete view of the Zoroastrian legends 
current in Sasanian times. But we have another means 
of testing this conclusion more fully in the Persian Zartujt- 
namah, translated by Eastwick in the Appendix to The 
Parsi Religion, as contained in the Zand-Avasta, by John 
Wilson, D.D. (Bombay: 1843). 

33. This Zartujt-namah contains 1570 Persian couplets, 
composed by Zartujt Bahram Pazdu, apparently at the 
ancient city of Rai, and finished on August 12, 1278. But 
Eastwick's English translation was made from a good MS. 
of this poem, written by Dastur Barzu Qiyamu-d-din 
(=Kamdin) in 1636, belonging to the Wilson Collection 
and now in the library of Lord Crawford at Wigan. 
Zarturt Bahram relates how a priest of Rai, named Kai- 
Kaus, son of Kai-Khusr6, showed him an old Pahlavi MS. 
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narrating the history of Zarturt, and offered to interpret 
it, if he would undertake to paraphrase it, in Persian verse, 
for the information of others. 

33. After mentioning Z.'s grandfather and father, de- 
scended from king Fr£dun, a frightful dream of his mother 
is related, in which she sees herself attacked by wild beasts 
eager for the destruction of her son, who drives them away. 
She relates her dream to an astrologer, who prognosticates 
a wonderful career for the unborn child ; but this dream is 
an addition to the Pahlavi texts. 

34. The child is born, and laughs at birth, exciting 
admiration among the women and dismay among the 
magicians. Duransarun, their chief, comes to see the child, 
and tries to kill him with a dagger; but his hand is 
withered, and the magicians carry off the child, who is ex- 
posed to death from fire, oxen, horses, and wolves, but all 
in vain, as his mother brings him home safe on each 
occasion. Another magician, named Bartarush, then fore- 
tells that Z. cannot be destroyed, and will establish a new 
religion ; and he repeats this to the child's father, naming 
Gujt&sp as his future protector. This narrative corresponds 
with Dk. VII, iii, 2-31 ; but then follows the addition that 
he was confided to the care of an old man, named Barztn- 
karus, till he completed his seventh year. 

$5. Then Duransarun and Bartarush went together to 
see him, and tried their magic arts upon him in vain (ibid. 
3a, 33). Afterwards, when Z. was sick, Bartarush supplied 
him with filthy drugs, but he threw them on the ground, 
which seems to be another version of Zs. XVIII, 5, 6. 
Then follows a paraphrase of Dk. VII, iii, 34-48, and Zs. 
XX, 4, 5 ; XXI, 1-20, 23-27, with some additional remarks 
about worship and the Avesta being taught to Z. The 
conferences with the six archangels are more detailed than 
in Zs. XXII, and more ritualistic in their tendency. 

36. When Z. returns to the earth, he is met by the 
demons and magicians, who oppose him, but are killed or 
dispersed by the utterance of an Avesta text ; in which 
account we have an extreme condensation of Dk.VII, iv, 
36-46, 57-62. He then goes to the court of king Gurt4sp, 
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where he is hospitably received by the king, surrounded by 
his princes and wise men. With the latter Z. enters into, 
argument, and overcomes them all successively. This is 
repeated, till all the learned of the realm are vanquished in 
argument, in the course of three successive days. 

37. Then Z. produces the Avesta and Zand, and reads 
a chapter ; but the king hesitates to accept it, until he 
learns more about it ; and Z. retires to his lodgings. In 
the meantime, the wise men form a conspiracy to ruin Z., 
by secreting in his lodgings, with the connivance of his 
doorkeeper, many of the impure things used by sorcerers. 
The next day, while the king and Z. are examining the 
Avesta, the wise men denounce Z. as a sorcerer ; his 
lodgings are searched, and the impurities are brought to 
the king, who becomes angry and commits Z. to prison. 

38. Now the king had a magnificent black horse, and 
when Z. had been a week in prison, this horse fell sick, 
and was found with its four feet drawn up to its belly. 
When the king was informed, he summoned his wise men, 
but they could suggest no remedy ; so the king and all his 
people remained fasting all day and lamenting, and the 
jailer forgot to take any food to Z. till the evening, when 
he told Z. about the state of the black horse. 

39. Z. requested the jailer to inform the king that he 
could cure the horse ; and the king, on hearing this the 
next day, releases Z., who undertakes to restore the horse's 
limbs to their natural state, on receiving four solemn 
promises, one for the cure of each leg. Three of these 
promises are that the king, his son Isfendyar (= Spend-d&tf), 
and the queen, should each undertake to accept his religion 
and never forsake it ; and the fourth promise is that the 
false accusation of sorcery, made by the wise men, should 
be investigated. 

40. After each promise Z. prays vehemently, and each 
limb is restored to use. While, on the confession of Z.'s 
doorkeeper, the wise men are convicted of fraudulent deceit, 
and are sent to execution. The Persian version is here 
a highly embellished paraphrase of Dk. VII, iv, 64-70, 
especially in the horse episode. 
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41. King Gurtasp next asks Z. to pray for information 
as to the king's future position in the other world, also that 
he may become invulnerable, omniscient as to worldly 
affairs, and immortal ; but Z. tells him that he must be 
satisfied with the first wish for himself, and the remaining 
three for other persons. The next day, while the king is 
sitting in court with Z. present, horsemen arrive, who are 
the archangels Bahman and Ardabahut, with the spirits of 
the Khftrdad and Guyasp fires. They are sent to testify 
the truth of Z.'s mission, and to urge the king to accept the 
religion ; this he does, and they then depart ; when Z. 
informs the king that his four wishes will be granted, as he 
will soon see. For some of these details see Dk. VII, iv, 
74-82. 

4a. Zarturt then performs the Darun ceremony, having 
provided wine, perfume, milk, and a pomegranate. After 
reciting prayers from the Avesta, he gives the wine to the 
king to drink, who then falls into a trance and sees his own 
future position in heaven, and those of others. His son 
Peshdtan receives the milk which makes him immortal. 
The perfume, or incense, is given to Gamasp who obtains 
knowledge of all events till the resurrection. And 
Isfendyar, the warlike son of Gujtasp, eats one grain of the 
pomegranate and becomes invulnerable. The Pahlavi 
versions are silent about the king's four wishes and their 
fulfilment, except such hints as may be conveyed in Dk. 
VII, iv, 84-86. Afterwards, Z. reads the Avesta to the 
king and comments upon it ; concluding with praises of 
the creator. 

43. To this narrative Zarturt Bahrain adds a further 
episode of Z. asking for immortality, at the time when he 
went with Bahman to confer with the creator. His request 
is refused, but the creator gives him a drop of liquid to 
drink, like honey, and he sees everything in both worlds, 
as in a vision. When he wakes up, he relates what he saw 
in heaven and hell ; and also describes a tree with seven 
branches of gold, silver, copper, brass, lead, steel, and 
mixed iron, respectively, overshadowing the world. The 
creator explains that these seven branches represent seven 
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powerful personages who arise in successive ages of the 
world. The golden branch is Z. himself, the silver is 
Gujtasp, the copper is an A-ykanian king, the brass is 
Ardashir the Sasanian, the lead is king Bahram (Gdr), the 
steel is N6sh£rvan who destroys the heretic Mazdak, and 
the mixed iron is the malicious monarch who upsets the 
true faith. Then follow many details of the lamentable 
evils which then occur ; and when the Hazirahs x appear, 
the condition of Iran becomes still worse, as described in 
Byt. II, III, until the arrival of king Bahram the Hamavand 
from India, and Peshdtan from Kangdte, who restore the 
Iranian monarchy and religion. 

44. This additional narrative is evidently a paraphrase 
of the Pahlavi Bahman Yart, translated in S. B. E., vol. v, 
pp. 191-235; and that Pahlavi text appears to be merely 
an enlarged edition of Fargard VII of the S<Wkar Nask, of 
which a short summary is given in Dk. IX, viii. 

45. From the foregoing epitome of the Persian Zarturt- 
namah, it will be evident that its author's information was 
a combination of the statements still surviving in Dk. VII 
and Zs. XII-XXIII, so far as they suited his fancy and 
convenience. Many statements are omitted, others either 
condensed, or greatly elaborated ; but very few novelties 
can be detected, excepting such as are clearly due to the 
writer's own imagination. Whether any small residuum of 
these novelties can be attributed to other sources than the 
Persian writer's fancy, must remain doubtful until some 
older authority for such details is discovered. 

46. With regard to Z.'s vision of heaven and hell, which 
is mentioned in Zartujt Bahrain's final episode, his 
immediate informant was certainly Byt. II, n-13 ; but the 
original authority was the Spend Nask, as summarized in 
Dk. VIII, xiv, 7, 8, although Dk. VII omits this incident, 
and Zs. XXI, 21, 32 merely mentions the bodily appearance 
of the omniscient wisdom, without referring to Z.'s vision. 
The details of the conferences with the six archangels, 

1 Those specially belonging to the latter millenniums, probably meaning the 
people who were expected to make most of the last two centuries intolerably 
wicked. 
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which are summarized in Dk. VIII, xiv, 9, as having 
existed in the Spend Nask, are also omitted in Dk. VII, 
though briefly stated in Zs. XXII. 

47. It is worthy of notice that Z. was first sent to offer 
his religion to the Klgs and Karaps and their sovereign, 
Aurvaita-dang the Tur (see Dk. VII, iv, 2-20), who 
seem to have received his doctrines favourably, excepting 
his advocacy of Khvetuk-das *, which led to their rejection 
of his proposal. He was next sent to the Karap Vedvdlrt 
(ibid, a 1-28), whom Auharmasz/ had hitherto befriended; 
but this Karap was rejected for illiberality and arrogance. 
Z. then went to Parsha</-t6ra in Sagastan (ibid. 31-35), 
taking some Hdm-water with him, to cure an infirm bull 
belonging to this chieftain, as soon as the latter had accepted 
the religion in public ; the chieftain assented to the religion, 
though only privately, but this was sufficient to obtain the 
cure of his bull. It was only after these three trials that 
the conversion of king VLrtasp was attempted. 

48. There is some difficulty in understanding the exact 
difference between the primeval religion and that taught by 
Zaraturt. When Dk. VII, i, 9-1 1 speaks of Auharmas</ 
talking with Masye and Masyadi ; or Hadish tells them of 
A&harmazd, the archangels, and the Ahunavair (ibid. 12, 
13); or the sacred beings are said to have taught them the 
primitive arts (ibid. 14) ; or we are told of the existence of 
demons in the times of Hdshang and Takhmdrup (ibid. 1 8, 
19) ; or of AshavahLrtd in the time of king Patakhsrob6 
(ibid. 34) ; it may be urged that the mention of these beings 
in connection with the men of those times is no proof that 
their existence was known then. Because it only shows 
that the old writers, being satisfied that these beings 
existed in their own time and were immortal, only logically 
assumed that they must have existed in former times. The 
really weak point in their argument being the assumption 
of the existence of such beings in their own time. 

49. Safer conclusions may be formed by noticing the 



1 For the meaning of this term, as defined by the texts which use it, see 
S. B. E., vol. xviii, pp. 389-430. 
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dogmas that Zarat&rt most strongly advocates and repro- 
bates. When he goes to his first conference (Dk. VII, iii, 
56-62) he goes in search of righteousness. When he went to 
AurvAtrl-dang, as mentioned above, he advocated the praise 
of righteousness, scorn of the demons, and the observance 
of ceremonies; but it was only his scorn of the demons, 
which took the form of Khvetuk-das, that the Karaps 
really rejected. In Dk. VII, iv, 14, he says, 'worldly 
righteousness is the whole worship of the demons, and the 
end of the Ma^rfa-worship of Z.' Though the H6m plant 
was sacred before Z.'s birth (ibid, ii, 22-47), the H6m-water 
(ibid, iv, 29-35) seems to have been a distinctive token of 
Z.'s religion ; also chanting the Ahunavair (ibid, iv, 38, 41, 
42, 56, 61) and the Avesta in general (ibid. 6^). The 
perverted religion and demonizing of the Kigs and Karaps 
appear to have been the worst faults he had to find with 
them (ibid. 64, 67). And the archangels tell Vi-rtasp that 
the world requires the good religion which proceeds through 
Z.'s recitation, so he should chant the Ahunavair and 
Ashem-vohu, and not worship the demons (ibid. 79, 80). 
Again, when Durasrdb and Bnufr6k-r£sh partake of food 
with P6rush£sp6 and Zaraturt (ibid, iii, 34, 38), the latter 
does not object to the form of worship proposed, but to 
the person selected to conduct it ; and he then proclaims 
his own reverence for the righteous and the poor. 

50. From these statements we may conclude that the 
old writers, who have handed down these legends from 
ancient times, were of opinion that Zaratujt was not so 
much the founder of a totally new religion, as he was 
a reformer who retained as much of the prior religion as 
was not seriously objectionable. While strongly insisting 
upon the necessity of reverencing all good spirits, he strictly 
prohibited all propitiation of evil spirits. His law was to 
resist and destroy all that is evil and injurious to man, and 
to respect and honour all that is good and beneficial to him. 
According to the legends, he seems to have found little 
gross idolatry, in the form of image-worship, to reprobate. 
From the times of the idol-worship encouraged by Dahak 
in Bapel (Dk. VII, iv, 72), and of the destruction of the 
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celebrated idol-temple on the shore of Lake Ktkast by 
Kai-Khusrdi (ibid, i, 39 ; Mkh. ii, 95), we find nothing in 
the legends about this form of idolatry, till 'the oppres- 
siveness of infidelity and idol-worship,' shortly after the 
downfall of the Sasanians, is lamented (Dk. VII, viii, 6). 
Demon- worship (ibid, iii, 35 ; iv, 30 ; vii, 17, 36, 37 ; viii, 
7, 34), although a term sometimes applied to idolatry, seems 
to be often used in its literal sense of 'worship of evil 
spirits,' one form of which is described by Zaratujt (ibid. 

>v, 47-53)- 

51. Another interesting study, for which these Zoroastrian 
legends supply materials, is the traditional chronology 
which they contain; and how far it will be found, upon 
examination, to harmonize with the system stated in Bd. 
XXXIV, or to explain the manifest inaccuracies of that 
system. The matter is rather complicated, but the 
Zoroastrian system can be connected with the European 
system of chronology with some degree of probability. 

52. The epoch of Zoroastrian chronology is 'the coming 
of the religion,' but it has long been doubtful whether 
this event was the birth of Zarat&rt, or his going to 
conference with the sacred beings, or the acceptance of 
the religion by Virtasp. Any doubt, however, as to the 
meaning of the phrase, has now been removed by the 
statement in Dk. VII, viii, 51, that the first century of the 
religion is that from the time when Zaratujt came forth to 
his conference, which event happened when he was thirty 
years old (ibid, iii, 51, 60, 62). It is also stated, in Bd. 
XXXIV, 7, that Virtasp reigned thirty years before the 
coming of the religion, that is, before Zaraturt went to his 
conference. From these data it is evident that the tradi- 
tional Zoroastrian chronology makes the birth of Zarat&rt 
coincide with the accession of VLrtasp. 

53. The nearest date to these events, which is well 
defined in both the Zoroastrian and European systems of 
chronology, is that of the death of Alexander, near mid- 
summer in B.C. 323, which Bd. XXXIV, 7, 8, places 272 
years after the coming of the religion, that is, after the 
thirtieth year of Vi-rtasp's reign. And if this were the first 
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year of the religion, the death of Alexander must have 
occurred in its 273rd year, according to the Bundahw. 

54. But this has to be reconciled with the statement in 
Zs. XXIII, 12, that, after its 300th year, 'the religion is 
disturbed and the monarchy is contested;' which statement 
is expressed more definitely by AV. I, 2-6, when it asserts 
that the religion remained in purity for 300 years, but 
then Alexander came to Iran and destroyed the monarchy. 
If these statements be accepted literally, they imply that 
Alexander invaded Iran either in the 300th year of the 
religion, or shortly after that date, but certainly not before 
it. We cannot place Alexander's invasion of Iran itself at 
a later date than the battle of Gaugamela (B.C. 331) ; and 
if this were the 300th year of the religion, the death of 
Alexander (B.C. 323) must have occurred in its 308th, 
instead of its 273rd year, and the coming of the religion 
would have to be put back thirty-five years. This may be 
done with some plausibility by assuming an omission of 
thirty-five years between the reigns of Humai and Darai, 
where the Bundahij passes from traditional to historical per- 
sonages. Alexander's invasion must also have been a good 
and sufficient reason for the dissolution of the hundred- 
discipledom, or priestly college, established by S£n6, which 
lasted only till the 300th year, as Zs. XXIII, 11 informs us. 

55. If we now adopt the abbreviations A. R. for ' anno 
religionis' and B.R. for ' before the religion', we are prepared 
to compile the following synopsis of Zoroastrian Chronology 
according to the millennial system of the Bundahij, 
extended to the end of time, but dealing only with tradi- 
tional matters, combined with the European dates of the 
same events, deduced from the synchronism of A.R. 300 
with B. C. 331, as stated above in § 54 : — 

b.r. 9000, B.C. 9630. Beginning of the first millennium of 
Time ; and formation of the Fravashis, or primary ideas of the 
good creations, which remain insensible and motionless for 
3000 years (Bd. I, 8 ; XXXIV, 1). 
„ 6000, b. c. 6630. Beginning of the fourth millennium, when 
the spiritual body of Zaratuxt is framed together, and remains 
3000 years with the archangels (Dk. VII, ii, 15, 16), while 
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the primeval man and ox exist undisturbed in the world, 
because the evil spirit is confounded and powerless (Bd. I, 20, 
22; 111,1,3,5; XXXIV, 1). 
b. r. 3000, b. c. 3630. Beginning of the seventh millennium, 
when the evil spirit rushes into the creation on new-year's 
day, destroys the primeval ox, and distresses Gaydmarrf, the 
primeval man (Bd. I, 20 ; III, 10-20, 24-27 ; XXXIV, 2). 
Z. appears to remain with the archangels for 2969 years 
longer. 

„ 2970, b.c. 3600. Gaydmarrf passes away (Bd. Ill, a 1-23,; 
XXXIV, 2). 

„ 2930, b. c. 3560. Masye" and Masyaot had grown up (Bd. 
XV, 2; XXXIV, 3). 

„ 2787, b. c. 3417. Accession of Hdshang (Bd. XXXIV, 3). 

„ 2747, b.c 3377. Accession of Takhmdrup (ibid. 4). 

„ 2717, b.c. 3347. Accession of Yim (ibid.). 

„ 2000, b.c 2630. Beginning of the eighth millennium. Ac- 
cession of Dahak (ibid. 4, 5). 

„ iooo, b.c. 1630. Beginning of the ninth millennium. Acces- 
sion of FreVun (ibid. 5, 6). 

„ 500, b.c. 1 1 30. Accession of Manujtfhar (ibid. 6). 

„ 428, b.c. 1058. Spendarmarf comes to Manuf£ihar at the 
time of Frasiyrfy's irrigation works (Zs. XII, 3-6). The MSS. 
have b. r. 528, but to bring this date into the reign of 
Manuj^ihar would be inconsistent with the millennial arrange- 
ment; while to assume a clerical error of one century is 
a probable explanation, as it makes the date more consistent 
with the allusion to FrSsiy<f», whose irrigation works, men- 
tioned in Bd. XX, 34 ; XXI, 6, must have been carried out 
in the latter part of Manu^ihar's reign. 

„ 380, b. c. 1010. Accession of Auz6b6 (Bd. XXXIV, 6). 

» 375> B - c - 1005. Accession of Kai-Kc^barf (ibid. 6, 7). 

„ 360, b. c. 990. Accession of Kai-t)s (ibid. 7). 

„ 300, b. c 930. Zaratuxt first mentioned by the ox that 
Srit6 killed (Zs. XII, 7-20). 

„ 210, b. c 840. Accession of Kai-Khusr6i (Bd. XXXIV, 7). 

„ 150, b.c 780. Accession of Kai-Loharasp (ibid.). 

„ 45, b. c. 675. The Glory descends from heaven at the birth 
of Duk</ak (Zs. XIII, 1). 

„ 30, b. c. 660. Accession of Kaf-Vwtasp (Bd. XXXIV, 7). 
Vohumand and Ashavahift6 descend into the world with 
a stem of Hdm (Dk. VII, ii, 24). Zaratuxt is born (ibid. 

VI). 
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b. r. 23, b.c. 653. Z. is seven years old when two Karaps visit 

his father, and Durasr6b6 dies (Dk. VII, Hi, 32, 34. 45)- 
„ 15, b.c. 645. Z. is fifteen years old when he and his four 

brothers ask for their shares of the family property (Zs. XX, 1). 
„ 10, b.c. 640. Z. leaves home at the age of twenty (ibid. 7). 
a. r. 1, b. c. 630. Beginning of the tenth millennium. Z. goes 

forth to his conference with the sacred beings on the 45th day 

of the 31st year ofVijtasp's reign (Dk. VII, iii, 51-62; viii, 

51 ; Zs. XXI, 1-4). 
„ 3, B.C. 628. Z. returns from his first conference in two 

years, and preaches to Aurvaita-dang and the Karaps without 

success (Dk. VII, iv, 2-20). 
„ 1 1, b. c. 620. After his seventh conference, in the tenth year 

he goes to Vijtasp; MeVydmah is also converted (ibid. 1, 65 ; 

Zs. XXI, 3 ; XXIII, 1. 2, 8). 
„ 13, b.c 618. Twelve years after Z. went to conference, 

Viftasp accepts the religion, though hindered for two years by 

the Karaps (Dk. VII, v, 1 ; Zs. XXIII, 5, 7). 
„ 20, b.c. 611. A Kavig, son of Kundah, is converted (Zs. 

XXIII, 8). 
„ 30, b.c. 601. Defeat of Ar^isp and his Khyons (ibid.). 
„ 40, b. c. 591. Vohunlm is born (ibid.). About this time the 

Avesta is written by Gamasp from the teaching of Z. (Dk. IV, 

21; V, iii, 4; VII, v, n). 
„ 48, b. c. 583. Z. passes away, or is killed, aged seventy-seven 

years and forty days, on the 41st day of the year (Dk. V, iii, 

2; VII, v, 1; Zs. XXIII, 9). 
„ 58, b. c. 573. Arrival of the religion is known in all regions 

(Dk.VII,vi, 12). 
„ 63, b. c. 568. Frash6ftar passes away (Zs. XXIII, 10). 
„ 64, b.c. 567. Gamasp passes away (ibid.). 
„ 73, b.c. 558. Hangaurush, son of Gamasp, passes away 

(ibid.). 
„ 80, b.c. 551. Asm6k-khanvat6 passes away, and Akht the 

wizard is killed (ibid.). 
„ 91, b.c. 540. Accession of Vohuman, son of Spend-da</ 

(Bd. XXXIV, 7, 8). 
„ 100, b. c. 531. S&nd is born (Dk. VII, vii, 6). 
„ 200, b.c. 431. S6n6 passes away (ibid.; Zs. XXIII, 11). 
„ 203, b. c 428. Accession of Humat (Bd. XXXIV, 8). 

[Here ends the fragment of the old millennial system 
preserved in the Bundahi* which omits thirty-five years in 
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this place, as explained in § 54, with the effect of postponing 
the end of the millennium. It then proceeds to finish the 
chronology in its own fashion ; mentioning only three 
historical names, which are here added; the thirty-five 
omitted years being also inserted.] 

a. r. 268, b. c. 363. Accession of Daraf (ibid.). 
„ 280, b.c. 351. Accession of Ddrat, descendant of Darai 

(ibid.). 
„ 294, b.c 337. Accession of Alexander 1 (ibid.). 
„ 300, b.c. 331. Invasion by Alexander. S&nd'a hundred- 

discipledom ends, the religion is disturbed, and the monarchy 

contested (Zs. XXIII, n, 12 ; AV. I, 2-6). 
„ 308, b. c. 323. Death of Alexander (Bd. XXXIV, 8). 
„ 400, b.c 231. Benightedness arises (Dk. VII, vii, 9). 
„ 440-560, b.c 191-71*. Orthodoxy is still upheld by four 

successive high-priests (Dk. VII, vii, 8-10). 
„ 800-950, a. d. 170-320. The ninth and tenth centuries are 

represented as very evil and miserable (ibid, viii, 2-45, 61). 
„ 971, a. d. 341, AusheVar is born (ibid. 55-57). 
„ 1001, a.d. 371. Beginning of the eleventh millennium, when 

the sun stands still for ten days, and Aush&fer is thirty years 

old and confers with the sacred beings (ibid. 58-60). 
„ 1400-1500, a.d. 770-870. In this century the wizard 

Mahrkus produces seven awful winters successively, in which 

most of mankind and animals perish, including himself (ibid. 

«> 3)- 

„ 1971, a.d. 1341. Aush&</ar-mah is born (ibid. 18-20). 

„ 2001, a.d. 1371. Beginning of the twelfth millennium, when 
the sun stands still for twenty days, and AusheVar-mah is 
thirty years old and confers with the sacred beings (ibid. 
21-23). 

„ 2971, a.d. 2341. SdsMns is born (ibid, x, 15-18). 

„ 3001, a.d. 2371. Beginning of the preparation for the 
Renovation, when the sun stands still for thirty days, and 
SSshins is thirty years old (ibid. 19); but another passage 
(ibid, xi, 2) implies that this is the date of his birth. 

„ 3028, a.d. 2398. The renovation of the universe occurs at 
the end of the fifty-seventh year of S6shans (ibid. 4, 7). 



1 He became king of Macedon B. C 336, and of Persia in 331. 
* The erroneous dates in the Bundahu chronology (see § 57) alter this period 
to B. c. 156-36. 
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56. We must suppose that the millennial chronology, 
which the Bundahfc discontinues in the middle of the 
tenth millennium, was originally completed to the end of 
Time, as attempted in this synopsis, in accordance with the 
statements in Byt. and Dk. But the allusions to future 
events and denunciations of coming evils were, no doubt, 
of a mythological or general character, such as those still 
surviving in Dk. VII, vii, 29-32 ; viii, 40, 41, 44-46, 48-60 ; 
ix-xi. Whenever we meet with seemingly prophetic 
descriptions and denunciations, which clearly allude to 
historical events, such as those in Dk. VII, vii, 3-28 ; viii, 
2, 10, 23, 32-36, 42, 43, 47, 61, they must, of course, be 
treated as interpolations of a later date than the events 
themselves. And there are several passages that may 
belong to either class. 

57. It has been already shown, in § 54, that the death 
of Alexander, which the Bundahu places in A.R. 273, must 
have occurred in A. R. 308 according to other traditional 
records. If this error of thirty-five years stood alone, it 
might be considered accidental ; but when we find that the 
Bundahu supplies only 284 years for the Ajkanians, to fill 
up the whole interval of 548 years between Alexander and 
Ardashir, son of Papak, we must conclude that these two 
errors were intended for the purpose which they both fulfil, 
that of postponing the end of the tenth millennium. On 
the other hand, the Sasanians who ruled for 425 years, are 
allowed 460 years in the Bundahu, which just counter- 
balances the thirty-five years omitted after the time of 
Humal. This third error may be considered unintentional, 
as it probably arose from counting the year of each suc- 
cession twice over, first in the reign of the deceased king, 
and again in that of his successor. 

58. The extent to which the Bundahu chronology is 
distorted, by these three errors, will be better understood on 
inspection of the following tabular statement than from 
any description of the results, merely observing that the 
year of the religion (a. r.) is given according to Bundahu 
dates in the first column, and according to real dates in 
the second. Several intermediate events have been inserted, 
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for the sake of illustration, and each of their Bundahij 
dates includes its proper proportion of the errors l : — 

Bd. date. Real date. 
A. R. 265, A. R. 300. Invasion by Alexander . . 
Death of Alexander . . . 
Real date of A. R. 400 . . 
Bd. date of A. R. 400 . . . 
Real date of a. r. 800 . . 
Accession of Ardashtr . . 
Real date of A. R. 900 . . 
Accession of Shahpfihar II . 
Real date of A. R. 1000 . . 
Accession of Yazrfakan/ II . 
Bd. date of A. R. 800 . . 
Accession of KavsU/ . . . 
Execution of the Mazdakites 
Accession of Khflsrd I . . 
Bd. date of a. r. 900 . . . 
Accession of Khusrd II . . 
Bd. date of A. R. 1000 . . 
Death of YazJ&Vard III . . 

59. The object of preparing this statement has been to 
ascertain the reason for the intentional errors in the 
Bundahij chronology, and the probable period at which 
they were introduced. It has been mentioned, in § 57, that 
the effect of both the errors, which are not accidental, has 
been to postpone the end of the tenth millennium, but 
they also postpone the dates of some other events which 
are mentioned in the Zoroastrian legends. 

60. Thus, we are told in Dk. VII, vii, 9, that benighted- 
ness arises after A.R. 400, which is postponed by the errors 
from B. C. 231 to 78, but both of these times seem to have 
been equally unpropitious to the Zoroastrians. Then we 
learn (ibid. 10, 11) that in the fifth and sixth centuries, say 
a.r. 440-560, orthodoxy is still upheld by four successive 
high-priests. This period is postponed by the errors from 
B. c. 191-71 to 156-36 (see p. xxxi, n. 2), and Zoroastrianism 
was probably flourishing the whole time. So far, no reason 
for the alterations can be discovered, as the vague descrip- 
tion of events, supplied by the old writer, appears to be 

1 The basis of calculation is the real date of each event and real century, but 
the Bd. date of each Bd. century. The only Bd. data are 284 years from the 
death of Alexander to the accession of Ardashtr, and 460 years from the latter 
to the death of Y&zdakard III, as stated in § 57. 

[47] C 
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just as applicable to the original periods as to the altered 
ones. 

6j. We are further informed (Dk. VII, viii, 3-45) that 
much evil and misery occur in the ninth and tenth centuries 
(a.r. 800-1000), at all events until the birth of Ausherfar 
(ibid. 55-57) in A.R. 971 ; and such events as war, invasion, 
fall of monarchy, oppression, persecution, infidelity, and 
apostasy are mentioned. Ausherfar confers with the arch- 
angels in A.R. 1001 (ibid. 58-60), and the evils afterwards 
pass away till A.R. 1400-1500 (ibid, ix, 3), when frightful 
winters occur. The evil period A.R. 800-97 1 was originally 
A.D. j 70-341, or from the middle of the reign of Volo- 
geses III to the middle of that of Shahpuhar II. But 
the Bundahij postpones this period to A. D. 451-608, 
or from the time of the Armenian revolt in the reign 
of Yazda.ka.rd II, to that of the first total defeat of a 
Persian army by the Arabs near Dhu-Qir in the reign 
of Khusrd II. The evil times were probably expected to 
continue till the end of the millennium, or later, as in the 
case of Zaratujt himself ; for Aush&/ar does not go to his 
conference till A.R. 1001, and might not be expected to 
begin to preach till A.R. ion. These dates, originally 
A.D. 371-381, comprising the remainder of the reign of 
Shahpuhar II, would be altered by Bd. to A. D. 636-645, 
a period which includes the last two great battles with the 
Arabs, that decided the downfall of the Sasanian dynasty, 
though king Yasdakard III lived some six years longer as 
a fugitive 1 . 

62. It is hardly possible that king Ardashir (a.d. 226- 
241) and his chancellor Tanvasar, when collecting and 
revising their sacred books, would have compiled the 
original traditional system of chronology, however general 
might have been the terms in which the evils were described 
by the records they possessed, because it would have been 
a voluntary confession that they had no power to remedy 

1 The authorities consulted, for Persian historical facts and dates, have been 
Noldeke, Au/sdtze zur persisclien Geschichte ; and A. von Gutschmid, 
Geschichte Irons und seiner Nochbarltinder von Alexander dem Grpssen bis 
zum Untergang der Arsaciden : edited by Noldeke. 
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the evils of their own time. But if they found the system 
in an ancient document, they might have been quite willing 
to admit that evils existed, owing to their enemies, which 
would have become much worse if they had not been 
mitigated by their own exertions. In fact, an old document 
prophesying evil which actually occurred at the time 
specified, could be used as evidence of the truth of their 
religion, and would therefore be carefully preserved. And 
it is quite certain that, if they had altered the chronology 
of an old document which foretold the time of the downfall 
of the monarchy, they could not have correctly guessed 
that time before the downfall occurred. For these reasons 
we must conclude that the original system of chronology, 
handed down by the BundahLy, was neither compiled nor 
altered in the time of Ardashir. 

63. For the long reign of Shahpuhar II (a.D. 309-379) 
the original tradition predicted not only a continuation of 
evil times, but also the birth and education of a new 
apostle, Aushedar, for the next millennium, who was 
expected to put an end to evil for about four centuries. 
His birth was to take place in A. D. 341, and his conference 
was to commence in 371. These dates are so well defined 
that, if we could discover any important religious teacher 
to whom they could refer, we might be justified in believing 
that the original chronology was compiled in his time. 
Unfortunately, we know very little of the internal history 
of Persia during this reign ; there was war with the Romans 
in 337-350 and 358-363, and on the eastern frontiers in 
the intervening period ; also a persecution of the Christians, 
beginning about 339 ; all of which fairly represent the 
predicted evils. 

64. Regarding the priesthood and religious history of 
the reign, we have only the traditions handed down in 
Pahlavi texts to guide us. In these we are told that 
Aturpa*/, son of Ma/-aspend (Dk. VII, vii, 19), was born in 
the steel period (Dk. IX, viii, 4), and lived in the reign of 
king Shahpuhar II, son of Auharma^rf (AV. p. 145 n), 
being high-priest over the religion (Dd. XXXVII, 36). He 
also collected and preserved the Nasks (Dk. VIII, i, 23), 

c 2 
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and, after he had proved his orthodoxy by ordeal (Sg. X, 
70, 71), the king proclaimed his intention of not allowing 
any more heterodoxy (Dk. IV, 27 1 ). In his old age he 
obtained a son, after devout prayer, and named him Zara- 
tujt (Pandnamak, 1); but this son also bore the Avesta 
title of Avarethrabtfu (Dk. VII, vii, 20, 21 ; VIII, xiii, 
18), who is called the son of Rajtare-vaghe«t in Yt. 
XIII, 106, showing that this latter Avesta title was adopted 
by At&rpkd himself. Finally, we meet with another 
Atu^-pa^/, son of Zaratujt, described in Peshotan's Dk. Ill, 
cxxxvii, 2, as high-priest in the reign of Yas</aka/-dT I 
(a. D. 399-420), son of Shahpuhar, and also mentioned in 
Pahl. Yas. p. 120, 11. 14, 15 Sp. (translated in Dk. VIII, 

J. 7 n). 

65. We have here, evidently, three successive high-priests, 
father, son, and grandson, and all celebrated men. The 
father had been employed in collecting and revising, or 
probably translating, some of the sacred books, and then, 
after a religious discussion, submitted himself to the ordeal 
of melted metal, as a test of his orthodoxy. The king was 
convinced, and his proclamation meant persecution of the 
heterodox, such as was commenced about A. D. 339, as 
regards the Christians. So that we may safely assume 
that Atdrp&d's ordeal took place shortly before this date, 
and probably shortly after 337, when the Roman war 
commenced. As we must also certainly assume that the 
original chronology could not have come into existence at 
a much later date than 341, when so remarkable an event 
as the birth of a new apostle was fixed by it to occur, we 
have to consider who this apostle could have been ; and 
whether it may not have been intended to identify him 
with Attirpkd's own son. 

66. In the first place, is such a suspicion consistent with 
known dates ? To represent Aush&far, according to the 
original chronology, the son must have been born A.D. 341 
(§ 6^) ; and we may suppose that the time of Aush&fer's 
conference (371) would represent the time of Aturpa^'s 



1 See S. B. E., vol. xxxvii, p. 415. 
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death, when his son succeeded him in the high-priesthood. 
If Aturparf were aged eighty-one at his death, he would 
have been fifty-one at the birth of his son, or approaching 
old age ; and he would have been born in 290, or nineteen 
years before the king. His grandson may have been born 
in 365, when his father Zaratujt was twenty-four, and may 
have succeeded that father in the high-priesthood about 
400, the second year of king Yazdakard I. As all these 
dates are reasonably consistent with the few facts that are 
known, there seems to be no impossibility in the hypothesis 
that the original chronology of AusheV/ar's birth may have 
had some connection with the date of the birth of Aturpirf's 
son. The dates assumed, with regard to these three high- 
priests, which may be slightly varied, are as follows : — 

AttVpsuf, born 290, high-priest 320, died 371. 
Zaratujt, „ 341, „ 371, „ 400. 

Atu/-pa</, „ 363, „ 400, „ 420, or later. 

67. On the other hand, we must recollect that the time 
of the birth of Ausherfar was not an isolated date which 
could be varied at pleasure, to suit any circumstances that 
might arise ; but it was intimately connected with the 
dates of birth of three other apostles, which were each 
placed at the same distance from the ends of three other 
millenniums. It would perhaps be more difficult to suit 
a new millennial system of chronology, to the accidental 
year of a particular child's birth, than to have the child 
born in a particular year of an old system already 
existing. And, if so, it may be safer to assume that 
Aturpa*/, knowing the year of the expected birth, took 
measures to secure the fulfilment of the prophecy, so far as 
the birth was concerned. If the child did not turn out so 
capable of regenerating the world as had been expected, 
that was a matter for posterity to explain. Under such 
circumstances of merely seeming fulfilment of a single 
particular, fraudulently obtained, the original prediction 
might be of any age. 

68. It does not appear that the priestly councillors 
assembled by Khusrd I (Byt. I, 7), made any alteration in 
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the original chronology, although they slightly revised the 
Pahlavi Vendidad. In fact, the priests, who must have 
been long expecting the end of Zaratujt's millennium, were 
probably looking forward for the approaching downfall of 
the Sasanian monarchy, which might readily be understood, 
as the surest sign of the termination of this period, from 
such statements as those in Dk. VII, viii, i, a. At any 
rate, the alterations in the chronology, for the purpose of 
postponing the end of the tenth millennium till A. D. 635, 
would not have been made till some time after the ter- 
mination of the monarchy in 651, but probably long before 
the compilation of the Bundahu about 900. The effects 
of these alterations upon the dates of the evil ninth and 
tenth centuries, and upon those of the birth, conference, 
and preaching of Aush&/ar, have been already stated in 
§ 61. And their object has evidently been to adapt the 
old predictions as much as possible to real events ; for 
which purpose also, the predictions themselves have prob- 
ably been often made more definite than they were 
originally. 

69. It follows, from the foregoing investigation, that the 
original chronology must have existed A.D. 341, and, in 
fact, we have found no sufficient reason for supposing that 
it was compiled as late as SasSnian times. While the 
alterations, we find in the Bundahij, could have hardly been 
made till after 651. 

70. Regarding the age in which Zaraturt lived, the dates 
stated in the synopsis of traditional chronology (§ 55), are 
B. C. 660-583, while the reign of Vi^tasp, which extends to 
the fabulous length of 120 years, or 660-540, evidently 
represents a short dynasty, including Hystaspes and his 
next four forefathers, if we accept the traditional identifica- 
tion of Vutasp with the father of Darius I. But the names 
of those four forefathers, which are known on the unim- 
peachable authority of the Behistun inscription of Darius 
himself, render it almost impossible to accept this tra- 
ditional identification, as they differ totally from those of 
the forefathers of Virtasp in the Avesta. The two dynasties 
are as follows : — 
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Behistun : HakhamanLr Avesta : Kavi Kavata 

Kaispis Kava Usa 

Ariyaramna Kava Husrava 

Arshama Aurvarfaspa 

VLrtaspa KavaVLrtaspa*. • 

Unless it can be shown that these two series of names 
have the same meaning in two different languages, there 
seems little chance of proving the identity of the two 
dynasties. We may, however, quote the instances of the 
high-priest Aturparf= Atare-pata and his son Zaratujt= 
Zarathurtra being called RArtare-vaghe/rt and Avarethra- 
bau, respectively, in the Avesta (see § 64) ; but these 
latter names seem more like titles than translations. 

71. The date of Zoroaster and his religion has formerly 
been fully discussed by Windischmann * and others, and 
the question has been lately re-examined by Williams 
Jackson 3 . He divides the ancient statements, that have 
been made on the subject, into three classes : those which 
declare that Zaraturt lived before B.C. 6000, those which 
associate his name with Ninus and Semiramis, and the 
native tradition which, as we have seen, places his life in 
the period B.C. 660-583. Singularly enough, the oldest 
writers, those who lived only two to four centuries after the 
traditional period of the lifetime of Zaraturt, are those who 
report that he lived some 6000 years before that period. 
Pliny the Elder (Nat. Hist. XXX, a) quotes Eudoxus 
(B.C. 368) as stating that Zaratujt existed 6oco years before 
the death of Plato, that is, B.C. 6347, which is also con- 
firmed by Aristotle. And he quotes Hermippus (about 
B.C. 350) as placing him 5000 years before the Trojan war, 
that is, B.C. 6184. A third mode of describing this period 



1 These were the reigning sovereigns, bnt the last two are descended from 
a collateral branch, and their actual pedigree is as follows : — Kavi Kavata, Kavi 
Aipivanghn, Kavi Pisanangh, Manus, Uzava, Aurvaifcspa, Kava Virtaspa (Bd. 
XXXI, 28, 29). 

2 Zoroastrische Studien, von Fr. Windischmann, edited by Spiegel, 1863; 
pp. 121-165, 260-313. 

3 On the date of Zoroaster, by A. V. Williams Jackson ; Journal of American 
Oriental Society, vol. xvii, pp. 1-23. 
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seems to have been used by Xanthus of Lydia (B.C. 500- 
450) * who stated that Zaraturt lived 6000 years before 
Xerxes, as quoted by Diogenes Laertius, that is, B.C. 6485. 

72. Three or four other classical writers mention similar 
statements, and Jackson points out that these extravagant 
dates are probably owing to the European writers mis- 
understanding Persian statements with reference to the 
pre-existence of Zaratujt's Fravashi. It will, in fact, be 
seen from the synopsis (§ 55) that the traditional account 
is that the spiritual body of Zarattot was framed together 
as early as the beginning of the fourth millennium, which 
occurred B.C. 6630, and this may be accepted as a close 
approximation to the three dates, B.C. 6347, 6184, and 
6485, indicated by the ancient writers, considering that 
their statements are made in even thousands of years. 

73. Pliny also mentions, on the authority of other writers 
who are not named, that another Zoroaster, a Proconnesian, 
lived a little before the time of Osthanes who accompanied 
Xerxes to Greece (B.C. 480). And, so far as time is con- 
cerned, this Zoroaster might have been the traditional 
Zaratujt who died 103 years before this journey of 
Osthanes. 

74. The old statements about Zoroaster or Oxyartes, 
the Magian king of Bactria in the time of Ninus and Semi- 
ramis, can hardly refer to the traditional Zaraturt who is 
never represented as a king, although the supreme Zara- 
thurtra of the Avesta was apparently a ruling priest. The 
time in which this Bactrian lived is also very uncertain, 
for though Semiramis has recently been placed about 
B.C. 800, her position in Albirunl's tables is certainly 1200 
years earlier. 

75. It seems, therefore, that the ancient statements, 
regarding the date of ZaratCLrt, reported by Pliny and cor- 
roborated by a few other classical writers, can be fully 
explained from the traditional system of chronology used 
in Pahlavi texts, by identifying the classical Zoroaster of 
the seventh millennium B.C. with the traditional Zaratujt 

1 There are some doubts as to the correctness of these dates. 
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in his ante-natal spiritual state, after he had ceased to be 
a mere Fravashi, or primary idea, and had become an 
intelligent, moving, and personal existence, but still a spirit. 
While the later Zoroaster of Pliny, who flourished before 
the fifth century B.C., must have lived about the same 
time as the same traditional Zaraturt after he came into 
the worldly existence, and may reasonably be identified 
with him, although Pliny had little information to give 
about him. 

76. It will be noticed that this explanation depends 
entirely upon the peculiarly artificial system of the tra- 
ditional chronology, in which the whole of time is assumed 
to consist of twelve millenniums devoted to different pur- 
poses; and if this particular system had not been in use 
at the time the statements, quoted by Pliny and Diogenes 
Laertius, were made, those statements could not have been 
explained as referring to the same individual. But if they 
do not refer to the same individual, we have only the 
options of rejecting all the statements, or believing an im- 
possible date to be literally correct ; neither of which 
decisions would be altogether satisfactory to a judicious 
mind. The only reasonable conclusion seems to be that 
the chronology based upon the twelve millenniums was in 
use in the fifth century B.C., about which time the earliest 
quoted statement seems to have been made. 

77. It will also be observed that this millennial chronology 
is inextricably associated with the idea of the primeval 
existence of all good creations in the state of Fravashis. 
These are described as spiritual existences who remained 
three millenniums unthinking, unmoving, and intangible 
(Bd. I, 8) ; and the next three millenniums they still re- 
mained undisturbed by evil, mankind being represented, 
for that period, by Gaydman/ in the world (Bd. XXXIV, 1) 
and by the spiritual form of Zaratujt in heaven (Dk. VII, 
ii, 15), while the animals were symbolized by the primeval 
ox for the same period. Six millenniums, which are half 
the duration of time, were thus appropriated to Fravashis, 
spiritual and embodied, probably before the birth of Plato, 
if we may rely upon classical statements ; and it must have 
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been before this date that the series of millenniums was 
arranged for all future history, till Time was expected to 
merge once more into Eternity at the renovation of the 
universe. 

78. As we have seen that Zoroastrian tradition is very 
consistent in fixing the date of Zaratfot's activity about 
the end of the seventh century B.C., it may be asked, why 
have Avesta scholars so strongly insisted upon its greater 
antiquity? They may have had several reasons, but three, 
at least, were important. First, they had the classical 
statements which, as we have seen (§ 71), generally placed 
Zaratfljt as far back as the seventh millennium B.C., on 
the testimony of persons who lived from two to four 
centuries after the traditional date of Zarat&rt's death. 
No one, of course, could believe in the literal accuracy of 
the number of millenniums, which referred, as we have 
seen, to an imaginary period of spiritual existence, but 
this number was considered merely as an exaggeration 
which might be reduced to any amount that seemed 
reasonable. At the same time, this evidence for antiquity 
was quite sufficient, in the second place, to discredit the 
traditional date, of which these old authorities seemed 
ignorant, though it was a period then comparatively recent. 
And, if this discredit had not been sufficient to shake the 
faith of Avesta scholars in the traditional date of Zaratdrt, 
they still had a third reason for their scepticism, when they 
discovered that the language of the Avesta was not merely 
a sister of Sanskrit, but that a large portion of it was sister 
to the oldest Sanskrit with which they were acquainted, 
and which appeared to them certainly older than the time 
of Gautama Buddha, who lived about one generation later 
than the traditional Zaratdrt. 

79. How far Avesta scholars were justified in their con- 
clusions must be left for future ages to determine ; at 
present we have no really historical information about the 
origin of Zoroastrianism, and must still consider it as 
decidedly prehistoric ; though, it may be admitted that the 
Parsi calendar, as used in Persia, so far agrees with tradition, 
that it still bears witness to its own original institution in 
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the reign of Darius Hystaspes, as will be seen from the 
following details. 

80. The Parsi year consists of twelve months, each con- 
sisting of thirty days, with five additional days added at the 
end of the year, and the total number of 365 days never 
varies, so that, whenever a leap-year occurs in our calendar, 
the beginning of the Parsi year retreats one day in the 
Christian calendar. In this manner, the total number of 
days which the beginning of the Parsi year has retreated, 
since the institution of their calendar, records the number 
of leap-years which would have occurred in the same period 
of Christian years, if the regular leap-years had existed the 
whole time; and four times the number of leap-years 
would be the total number of years. But as leap-years 
have not been used the whole time, we have to calculate 
from astronomical data. 

81. In the first place, we want to know at what season 
the Parsi year originally began, and we learn this from 
Bd. XXV, 7, 20, where we are told that the winter of the 
rectified year ends with the five extra days, and the spring 
begins with the first month ; which means that the rectified 
year begins with the vernal equinox. We also have to 
observe that, retreating at the rate of one day every four 
years, the beginning of the year retreats all round the year 
in 1460 years ; and we know from general history that the 
period, with which we have to deal, is much more than 
1460 years and less than 2920. Then we have to ascertain 
the exact length of the tropical year, which astronomers 
say is 365*2422 days, with an infinitesimal decrement, quite 
inappreciable in the period we have in view. 

82. We may calculate back from any vernal equinox 
which occurs not too far from noon, say that of March 22, 
1 865, when the beginning of the Parsi year, according to 
Persian reckoning, had retreated to August 24, 1864, or 
210 days, in addition to a previous retreat of a whole year 
of 365 days, or altogether 575 days since the establishment 
of the calendar. So that the difference between the Parsi 
year of 365 days and the correct tropical year of 365*2422 
days had then accumulated to a total of 575 days. Divid- 
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ing the accumulated error of 575 days by the annual in- 
crement of 0-2422 of a day, we obtain a quotient of 2374 
years, including a.d. 1865, as the time in which this error 
had accumulated, and this carries us back to B.C. 510 as an 
approximate date of the establishment of the Parsi calendar, 
with the first day of the year coinciding with the vernal 
equinox. 

83. This date is, however, liable to some modifications 
for errors of observation on the part of the ancient 
astronomers, one of which errors, being constantly in one 
direction, must be taken into account. These old observers 
were not aware of the effect of refraction, which always 
makes the night seem somewhat shorter than it is in reality ; 
and this would lead them to antedate the vernal equinox 
by rather more than a day ; so that they would observe an 
apparent equinox in B.C. 505 on the same day in the Parsi 
year as that on which the real equinox occurred in B.C. 510. 
The most probable date of the establishment of the Parsi 
calendar is therefore B.C. 505, with a margin of four to 
eight years in either direction for accidental errors of 
observation. 

84. A few years before this period we know, from the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Behistun, that Darius Hystaspes 
used an older calendar, when recording his early victories 
over insurgents, which consolidated his empire. It was 
a time when he was introducing many reforms in the 
government, and, being a believer in Auramazdd, his most 
influential advisers would probably be Zoroastrian priests. 
If they thought it necessary to reform the old calendar, 
the adoption of strictly Zoroastrian names for the new 
months and days in the Parsi calendar would be fully 
explained. 

85. But, besides this ordinary civil calendar, in which 
new-year's day was constantly retreating, the Persians had 
a rectified calendar for religious purposes, which intercalated 
an extra month from time to time, for the purpose of 
bringing new-year's day forward again to the vernal 
equinox, and restoring the festivals to their proper seasons. 
It is this calendar which is used in Bd. XXV, and its days 
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and months are distinguished by the epithet vehi£aktg 
(veh + \k + ak + ig), ' belonging to what is really good,' or 
vehi^ak, 'belonging to the really good,' which, in this 
connection, may be best expressed by the word ' rectified.' 

86. This intercalation is described by Albiruni in various 
passages 1 which inform us that, after the new-year's day 
had retreated more than a month from the vernal equinox, 
the king would order the priests to arrange for the solemn 
proclamation of an extra month to be intercalated, between 
the last month of the year and the five extra days, by 
merely moving those five days from the end of the twelfth 
month to the end of the first month of the next year. The 
effect of this was to put an extra month into the earlier 
year which, beginning with the first month, would also end 
with the first month augmented by the five extra days as 
the usual termination of the year. All following years 
would begin with the second month, and end with the first 
month and the five extra days, until the second intercala- 
tion, when a year of thirteen months and five days would 
be again obtained, by merely moving the five extra days 
to the end of the second month which would thus become 
the last month of the year, while the third month would 
begin the year until the third intercalation. By these 
means, any number of intercalations could be made without 
any additional month being named, and the position of the 
five extra days always indicated the end of the rectified 
year, and that the rectified first month, which followed 
them, was to become the last month of the preceding year 
at the next rectification, or intercalation. 

87. If the Parsi calendar, as used in Persia, were es- 
tablished B. c. 505, as we have calculated, it ought to have 
been rectified by an intercalation of one month about each 
of the following years: — B.C. 381, 357, 133, 10, A.D. 115, 
239, 363, 487, 610. Albiruni (p. iai), however, has re- 
corded only one intercalation of two months in the time of 
Yasdakard I (a.d. 399-420), son of Shahpuhar, when the 



1 Sachau's Albtrfini's Chronology of Ancient Nations, pp. 12, 13, 38, 53-56, 
121, 184, 185, 230, 221. 
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five extra days were removed to the end of the original 
eighth month Aban, where they remained until Albiruni's 
own time (Alb. p. 56), about A.D. 1000. The reason for 
intercalating two months at once, was because the time for 
the seventh intercalation (a.d. 363) was already long past ; 
so the eighth was added three or four score years in 
advance, being due in 487. 

88. All that Albiruni says about this double intercalation 
is quite in accordance with the original establishment of 
the calendar by Darius Hystaspes, and would render any 
date more than thirty-seven years later than his reign im- 
possible 1 . With regard to the earlier intercalations (which 
must have occurred to account for the movement of the 
five extra days) that of A.D. 115 was neither in the reign 
of Vologeses I, nor in that of Vologeses III, one of whom 
must have been the Ajkdnian renovator of the Avesta. 
That of A.D. 339, if carried out punctually, would have 
been at the extreme end of the reign of Ardashir ; but the 
intercalations seem to have been usually delayed, as in the 
case of that of 363 which was delayed for thirty to fifty 
years, although it ought to have been carried out under 
the direction of one of those ultra-orthodox high-priests, 
Aturparf son of Maraspend, or his son Zaratujt, in the 
reign of Shahpuhar II. 

89. It is worthy of notice that the names of both the 
days and months, which have come down to us in this 
calendar of Darius, include the names of the six Amesha- 
spewtas, which, according to Darmesteter's hypothesis, were 
not invented till the time of Vologeses I, in the first century 
A.D. We have positive evidence that the calendar of 
twelve months of thirty days each, with five extra days to 
complete the year, must have been established in the time 
of Darius. This fact being recorded mechanically by the 
extent of the retreat of the Persian Parsis' new-year's day 
down to the present time, and by the number of months 
intercalated in their religious calendar down to the fifth 

* If the calendar had been established thirty-eight years after the death of 
Darius, the seventh intercalation would not have been due till one year after 
the death of Yaa/akan/ 1. 
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century A.D., being known from the position of the five 
extra days in the rectified calendar. We have no evidence 
of any change of names having been made in this calendar 
at any time ; and only positive and indisputable evidence 
could be admitted, because reformers of calendars are 
hardly ever satisfied with mere change of names, and the 
calendar itself is a permanent witness that no alteration 
can have been made in any other particular, since the 
time of Darius. 

90. Darmesteter's theory of a late origin for the Avesta 
having been mentioned, it may be allowable to add, that 
the likelihood of this theory 'does not increase upon closer 
examination. It is a brilliant hypothesis, very carefully 
prepared to meet ordinary criticism ; but it does not 
appear to convince Avesta scholars in general, for want of 
sufficient evidence, as it is very necessary to distinguish 
carefully between possibilities and probabilities ; the former 
being not admissible as evidence, unless corroborated by 
positive facts. Its chief use has been in checking the 
tendency to exaggerate the age of the Avesta, but it seems 
itself to be an exaggeration in the opposite direction, 
a returning swing of the ever-restless pendulum of judg- 
ment. On the other hand, the traditional age of the 
religion cannot be fairly considered as exaggerated, for 
the chief difficulty in accepting it as sufficiently old, is that 
the nearer our researches penetrate to that time the less 
real light we obtain. 

E. W. West. 



April, 1897. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS VOLUME. 

a.d. for Anno Domini; Alb. for Albirunfs Chronology of 
Ancient Nations, translated by Sachau ; a. r. for Anno Religionis ; 
Ar. for Arabic ; A V. for the Book of Arrfa-Viraf ; Av. for Avesta ; 
B for Bombay MS. of Dfnkarrf, brought from Iran in 1783 ; B.C. 
for Before Christ; Bd. for Bundahir (S. B. E. v, 1-151), and Band 
(volume) ; Beh. for Behistun inscription ; BK for an old copy of 
K35, made when this MS. was .more complete than it is now ; 
b. r. for Before the Religion ; Byt. for Bahman Yatt (S. B. E. v, 
189-235); Chald. for Chaldee ; Chap, for chapter; Chaps, for 
chapters ; Dd. for Darfistln-1 Dinik (S. B. E. xviii, 1-276); Dk. for 
Dtnkarrf (S. B. E. xxxvii, 1-397, 406-418, and this volume); ed. 
for editor or edition ; Ep. for Epistles of Manujilhar (S. B. E. 
xviii, 277-366); Eludes irin. for £tudes iraniennes; Farh. Oim 
for Farhang-i Otm-a§vak ; gen. for genitive case ; Gesch. der Sas. 
for Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sis&niden ; 
Gf. for the Tale of G6*t-t Fryan6; Heb. for Hebrew; Ibid, 
for ibidem; Ind. vers, for Indian version; J. for Jamasp's 
old MS.; K for University Library at Kopenhagen; L for 
India Office Library at London ; 1. for line ; II. for lines ; Mkh. 
for Mainy6-i Khirarf (S.B. E. xxiv, 1-113); MS. for manuscript; 
MSS. for manuscripts; n. for footnote; nom. for nomina- 
tive case; p. for page; Pahl. for Pahlavi; Pers. for Persian; 
pp. for pages ; Pt. for Peshotan's old MS. ; S. B. E. for Sacred 
Books of the East ; Sd. for Sad-dar (S. B. E. xxiv, 253-361); Sg. 
for ■Slkand-gumanik Vig&r (S. B. E. xxiv, 1 15-251); Sis. for 
Shayast-la-shayast (S. B. E. v, 237-406); Sp. for Spiegel's edition; 
T for Tehmuras's MS. of Dd., Zs., &c. ; Vd. for Vendidad, ed. 
Geldner; Vig. for Vj^irkanf-f Dinik; Visp. for Visperad, ed. 
Geldner ; vol. for volume ; Westerg. Frag, for Westergaard's Frag- 
ments ; Yas. for Yasna, ed. Geldner ; Yt. for Yart, ed. Geldner ; 
YZ. for Geiger's Yatkar-i Zarfran ; Z. for Zaratujt ; Zs. for Selec- 
tions of Zi</-sparam, first series. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

i. For all divisions into chapters and sections the translator is 
chiefly responsible, as the stops found in the manuscripts are not 
used systematically. 

2. Italics are used for any English words which are not expressed, 
or fully understood, in the original text, but are added to complete 
the sense of the translation. 

3. Italics occurring in Oriental words, or names, represent 
certain peculiar Oriental letters (see the ' Transliteration of Oriental 
Alphabets ' at the end of this volume), or certain abbreviated modes 
of writing Pahlavi letters. Italic a, d, b, d, e, t, h, i, f, kh, I, p, r, sh, 
u, v, zd indicate no change of pronunciation ; but g should be 
sounded like j, hv like wh, k like ch in ' church/ s like sh, and 
Avesta z like French j. 

4. In the translation words in parentheses are merely ex- 
planatory of those that precede them, and often translate Pahlavi 
glosses in the original text. 

5. For the meaning of the abbreviations, used in the notes, see 
the explanatory list after the Introduction. 

6. The manuscripts used for the Dinkarif are :• — 

B (written a. d. 1659), the only independent authority for 
Book VII; it was brought from Ir&n to Surat in 1783, and one 
folio, at the end of Chap, iv, appears to be missing. 

K 43 (written a.d. 1594 and later), No. 43 in the University 
Library at Kopenhagen, which contains another independent 
authority for Book V in its later portion. 

7. The manuscripts used for the Selections of Zarf-sparam 
are: — 

K 3S (probably written a.d. 1572), No. 35 in the same library, 
which was brought from Iran by Prof. Westergaard in 1843, along 
with No. 43. 

T, a copy of a MS. about fifty years older, belonging to Ervad 
Tehmuras Dinshawji Ankalesaria of Bombay. 
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DtNKA/?£>.— BOOK VII. 




Chapter I. 

i. For the gratification of the. creatorAuliaT'mas^, 
even through the complete superiority of the Mas</a- 
worshipping religion, adorned by omniscience, in the 
world. 

2. The seventh book is about the marvellousness 
of the greatest reminder of the Maarda-worshipping 
religion, ZaratuJt x of the Spltamas ; also of the 
mindfulness of that illustrious one by Auha^masrrf, 
and of his religion, arisen through the word of 
Atiharmasd, being blessed among those of the 
region of king Vistasp ; from the Exposition of the 
Good Religion 2 . ' 

3. But, before that, there is purposely written 
whatever was the progress of the character and 
effect of the good religion and its first acceptor in 
the spiritual and worldly existences ; and, after that, 

1 Nearly always spelt Zaratukhsht in the MS., the counterpart 
of the Persian form Zaratuhsht or Zaraduhsht. 

* This Nik/06-i V6h-d£n6 was evidently the name of an older 
book, from which the Dinkarrf quotes much of its information on 
religious matters. 

B 2 
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the prophets, apostles, and upholders in the period 
as far as Zaratust, whose guardian spirit is reverenced, 
and their religion, which is this, due to the utterance 
and splendour with which they have been blessed 
with prophecy among mankind \ 

4. According to the Mazda-worshipping religion 
and the Exposition of the Good Religion, it is the 
nature of Auharmazaf s disposition and his knowledge 
as to the complete obtainment of the first creature, 
the archangel Vohuman6, and the first progress 
spiritually among the archangels and the other 
sacred beings of the spiritual and worldly existences, 
and materially in Gaydman/, the first man, through 
concurrent and complete acceptance from the creator 
Auharm&sd, and the needful atonement in his own 
period through meditation, and the smiting thereby 
of the fiend of that period and the opposition thereof, 
by thinking of the creator's teaching, that constitute 
the whole of that first utterance 2 of the religion of 
Auharmasdl 

5. According to the declaration of the good reli- 
gion about the production of existence, which is the 
praise of him who was the causer of existence and 
creator, the beneficent spirit, the first craving among 
mankind was this, that 'we be happy and be the 
creation of Auharmaiuf;' and the last, as regards 
the preservation of a remedy for mankind, is this, 
that ' the best is this, that the formation of lives be 
perfect now, though rendered sickly by him ; and 
the spiritual existences of mankind be so now, though 
the destroyer has come to the creatures.' 6. For 

1 This preliminary matter occupies the whole of Chap. I. 
1 The Yatha-ahu-vairyo, or most sacred religious formula of 
the Parsis. 
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human beings of the lineage of Gay6man/ this is the 
one thing good, when they shall perform their duty 
and good works ; and one's work is to smite one's 
own opposing fiend ; an instance presentable to any 
of the lineage, that it is important for every one of 
you to smite his own opposing fiend, is the freedom 
from molestation which occurs thereby, and the non- 
contamination of the creatures by the destroyer; 
and it is that effect which the creator of creation has 
produced for it. 

7. And this, too, is declared by the good religion, 
that through a true-spoken statement Gaydmara/ 
attained to the good spiritual lordship 1 of the arch- 
angels (that is, he was fit for the supreme heaven *). 
8. And after Gaydman/, at various periods until the 
ever-favouring 3 Zaraturt of the Spltamas, whose 
guardian spirit is reverenced ; much also was his 
acquaintance with knowledge, and his work was the 
preservation of the mankind of that time in which he 
came into notice ; moreover he became requisite for 
conference with the creator; and because of their 
superior carrying on of destiny 4 , by command of the 

1 Reading hu-ahuih, Av. hvanghevi. This section is one of 
the numerous quotations from the Pahlavi version of a lost A vesta. 
text. When we are furnished with a complete Pahl.-Av. vocabulary, 
it will be possible to recover much of the original Avesta of such 
quotations, with some degree of certainty. 

* Pahl. gar6<fmantg. Such glosses and comments, inserted 
by the Pahlavi translator, are always marked as parenthetical. 

8 Pahl. hamai-bahar ; it might be read hamai-bfddr, 'ever 
vigilant.' 

* Reading vakhsh ( = Pers. bakhsh), which is usually expressed 
by its Zvaru equivalent gad (/(traditionally gadman), and this means 
both 'destiny' and 'the star, or glory, of destiny' (Av. hvarend, 
Pers. khura). Here the first letter of vakhsh is omitted, and 
this error converts the word into khayd, the Zvaru of^-an, 'life.' 
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creator, it is declared in the good religion, that the 
combined titles of prophet (vakhshvar), acceptor, and 
promoter are enumerated of them. 

9. As Gay6marrf passed away, it l came to Masye 
and Masya61 2 , the second of worldly beings who were 
the progeny of Gay6mar^ the first ; and it is declared, 
by the word of Auharma.8^, that he spoke to them, 
when they had been produced by him, thus : ' You 
are the men I produce, you are the parents of the 
parents of all embodied existence ; and so do you 
men not worship the demons, for the possession of 
complete mindfulness is the best thing produced by 
me for you, so that you may fully observe duty and 
ordinances with complete mindfulness.' 10. And 
the bountifulness of Auhannasr*/ was extolled by 
them, and they went on with their own duty ; they 
also performed the will of the creator, enjoyed the 
advantage of the many duties of the world, and 
practised next-of-kin marriage for procreation, union, 
and the complete progress of the creations in the 
world, which are the best good works of mankind. 
1 1. The creator showed them the sowing of corn, as 
declared in the words of Auharma^ thus : ' This is 
thine, O Masye 1 ! which is an ox ; thine, too, is this 
corn ; and thine those other appliances ; henceforth 
thou shouldst know them well.' 



This must have also occurred twice in a previous copy of the MS. 
in § 28, where the word is written gin, 'life,' in the MS. B. In 
S. B.E., vol. xxxvii, Dk. VIII, xiii, 20, vakhsh has been erro- 
neously translated ' word.' 

1 The glorious destiny. §§ 9 and 10 have been previously 
translated in S. B. E., vol. xviii, pp. 411, 412. 

* Literally ' man and woman ' who grew up as plants from the 
earth fertilized by G&y6mar<f, the prototype of the human race ; 
see Bd. XV, 1-5. 
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1 2. This, too, is declared by the good religion, 
that Auharma,s*/spoke to Hadish ', one of the sacred 
beings thoroughly worthy through righteousness, 
thus: 'O Hadish, who art thoroughly worthy 
through righteousness! thou shouldst proceed to 
Masy6 and Masyadl, thou shouldst procure thy 2 
corn and bread from Masy6 and Masyadl, and 
shouldst bless theirs thus : " This corn comes up 
owing to you, and, as it came unto you from 
Auhannas^ and the archangels, may the corn ex- 
tend from you unto your descendants without dis- 
turbance from the demons ; " and two Ahunavairs 3 
are to be recited for the staying away of the demon 
and fiend.' 13. And Hadish, the thoroughly worthy 
through righteousness, went to Masye" and Masyadi, 
and he procured his corn and bread from Masyd and 
Masyadl, and it was given by them ; he also blessed 
them thus : ' May this corn come up from you, as 
from the archangels! as it came unto you from 
Auharma^ and the archangels, may it extend from 
you unto your descendants, without disturbance from 
the demons ; ' and two Ahunavairs were recited by 
him, for the staying away of the demon and fiend. 

14. And, owing to the explanation of the sacred 
beings, Masyd and Masyadl attained also to the 
manufacture of clothing, the tending of sheep, house- 
building, and primitive carpentry, the agriculture 
and husbandry of the ancients, and the memory of 
their original state ; and these proceeded from them 
through their lineage, presenting an example and 

1 Mentioned in Visp. i, 9 : ii, 1 1 : ix, 5, and recognized as a 
spirit in Pahl. Visp. i, 31 (Sp.). The spirit who assists the hus- 
bandman, see fitudes iran. ii, 201. 

* The MS. has ' his,' as in § 13, by mistake. 

* Two of the sacred Yatha-ahu-vairy6 formulas. 
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spreading in the world, to artificers among the 
plenitude of artificers. 

15. And after that, the destiny to be carried on 
came to Samak 1 , who was their son, and the descent 
of their collateral descendants was on to each region 
and each quarter of the world, to that extentwhich the 
creator chose for that region and quarter ; and thereby 
there was a completion of the progress and spreading 
of mankind into the various regions and quarters. 

16. At another time it came to Va6gere«? and 
H6shang 2 of the early law (pe^-daaf), for pro- 
viding in the world the law of husbandry, or cultiva- 
tion of the world, and of sovereignty or protection of 
the world. 17. And through their companionship 
and united force, given by religion, the sovereignty 
and cultivation of the world were prepared through 
progress and a succession of provisions of Auha/'- 
maaf's creatures, as well as the religion appointed 
by Auharmasaf. 18. And through that glory of 
destiny (gadi) two-thirds of the demons of Mazan6 * 
and the seven evil-instructed ones 1 of Aeshm were 
destroyed by Hdshing. 

19. After that it came to Takhm6rup s the well- 
armed, and through that glory the demon and evil 
mankind, the wizard and witch, were smitten by 
him ; idolatry was also cast out by him, and he 
propagated in his time the reverence and service of 
the creator ; the evil spirit, converted into the shape 
of a horse, was also carrying him for thirty winters. 

1 See Bd. XV, 24-26. 

* Grandsons of Sdmak, see Bd. XV, 28, and Sachau's Albirunfs 
Chronology of Ancient Nations, pp. 206, 212. 

8 The idolators of Mazandaran. See Yt. XIX, 26. 
4 Called 'seven powers' in Bd. XXVIII, 15. 

• See Bd. XXXI, 2, and Yt. XIX, 28, 29. 
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20. And it came, at another time, for the con- 
ference with Auha^ma^, to Yim l the splendid, the 
son of Vlvang,ha ; and owing to his accepting the 
four classes of the religion, which are priesthood, 
warriorship, husbandry, and artisanship, there are 
the four classes which are priesthood, warriorship, 
husbandry, and artisanship, and thereby the world 
was improved, extended, and developed ; he also 
rendered even the creatures, in a measure, immortal, 
undecaying, hungerless, thirstless, plentiful, and 
fully-settled. 2 1 . And in the good religion 2 it is 
declared, by the word of the creator Auharmaft/ to 
Yim, thus : ' Then do thou widen my world ! (that 
is, make up its measure more), then do thou extend 
my world ! (that is, make it up larger), and then 
thou shouldst accept from me the protection, nourish- 
ment, and chieftainship of the world ; and do thou 
effect such watchfulness over it, that no one shall be 
able to occasion the wounding or injury of another.' 
22. And this was accepted and done by Yim, as 
Auharmasaf commanded him ; and through the same 
glory he widened the earth three-thirds larger than 
that which it was theretofore. 23. And, in that 
realm of his, the cattle and men of the realm were 
made immortal by him, and the other creations, 
water, vegetation, and the various foods, imperish- 
able. 24. And this, too, is declared by the good 
religion, that the world was made by him like the 
supreme heaven in pleasantness ; also the enclosure 
made by Yim, constructed by him according to all 
the commands of the creator 3 , about guarding the 
creatures from perishing through the winter of 

1 See Bd. XXXI, 3-5, and Yt. XIX, 31-33. * In Vd. II, 4. 

8 As detailed in Vd. II, 22-31, 40, 41, 
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Mahrkus, and likewise many other wonders are 
reported by the good religion. 

25. And it came, at another time, by command of 
the creator, to Frerfun the Asptgan 1 when he was in 
the pregnant womb, owing to the share of husbandry 
in the avocations of the religion, through allotment 
from the glory of Yim, and through its triumphant 
splendour. 26. And FreWun, through that triumphant 
splendour, became a responder to Dahak 2 from the 
pregnant womb, and that degraded fiend was averted 
and paralysed by him ; having come to nine years of 
age, he proceeded about his destruction, and through 
that victory Dahak was smitten by him 3 , the crea- 
tures were saved and relieved thereby, those of 
Mazandar and Mkda were smitten, their ravage and 
mischief were removed from the region of Khvanlras, 
and the region of Khvaniras was preserved for his 
three sons. 27. And owing to his husbandry, which 
is the third avocation of the religion, pestilence and 
disease were disturbed by the medical treatment even 
of pestilence itself, and he exhibited to mankind also 
many other wonders produced and useful occupation 
for the world. 

28. And, in the life-time of Fr&/un, the same 
destiny came to AirL6*, son of Fre^un, owing to 
introduction by the creator, and was diffused in him, 
and he practised humility ; the life 5 which is perfect 
is brought through a prayer from his father Freafun, 



1 See Bd. XXXI, 7, 8, and Yt. XIII, 131 ; XIX, 36. 

* The Arab usurper, or usurping dynasty, that conquered Yim 
in his old age ; see Bd. XXXI, 5, 6. 

s See Yt. XIX, 37. * See Bd. XXXI, 9, 10. 

6 Probably 'destiny;' the initial letter of vakhsh, 'destiny,' has 
been omitted, and this blunder converts the word into khaya, ' life.' 
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and that life ' came to him from the creator through 
the blessing of Fr&afan. 

29. And it came, through his mother, to a descen- 
dant of Fr&aftm and descendant of Alrli ; it proceeded 
with the angel NeYydsang to Manu^lhar*, and its 
entire progress was in the lineage of AJrli. 30. 
And it came to Minu^ihar, the monarch of Iran, 
and through it many wonder-wrought actions were 
performed by him ; he smote Salm and Tu^ in 
revenge for KSxik 3 , he was a responder to the super- 
fluities of foreign countries, he arranged the realm 
of Iran, improved and fertilised the land of Iran, and 
made the country of Iran victorious over foreigners. 

31. At another time it came to Auzdbd, son of 
Tumasp 4 , a descendant of Man&riihar the monarch 
of Iran ; and, through that destiny and glory com- 
bined, the new-born came to mature activity and the 
proportions of a man during childhood, through 
agriculture ; he disclosed his lamenting mother to 
the countries of Iran, he marched on to the destruc- 
tion of foreigners, to drive out and make them 
outcast from the land of Iran ; he also defeated the 
village-terrifier of the country of Iran, the wizard 
who frightened his father and fellow-immortals, 
Frangraslyak of Tur 8 ; and he developed and ferti- 

1 See note 5 on preceding page. 

s Here spelt NSresang and Man&rir. The former is the usual 
spiritual messenger of Auharmaz</; and for the lineage of the 
latter see Bd. XXXI, 9-14. It appears that the glorious destiny 
was preserved by the angel NSrydsang for some generations, and 
he conveyed it to the grandfather of Manu&Hhar (see Chap. II, 70). 

3 The three sons of Fr£</un, among whom he divided his 
dominions, with the usual result of triumvirates. 

4 See Bd.XXXI, 23; XXXIV, 6. 

» See Yt. XIX, 56-64, 77, 82, 93, and Bd. XXXI, 14, 15, 18, 
21, 22, 35 ; XXXIV, 6 ; where the Av. form Frangrasyan is further 
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lised the country of Iran, and increased the many 
streams and cultivated lands in the country of Iran. 

32. At another time it came to Kere\rasp6 the 
Saman \ owing to the share of warriorship which is 
the second avocation of the religion, through allot- 
ment from the glory of Yim 2 ; and, through it, the 
serpent Sr6bovar which was swallowing horses and 
swallowing men, the golden-heeled demon Ganda- 
rep6, and much other production of adversity by 
the demon and the fiend — the murderess of the 
creatures — were destroyed by him. 

33. At another time it came to Kal-Kobarf 8 , the 
progenitor of the Kayins ; through it he arranged the 
realm of Iran, he united the sovereignty with himself 
in the Kayan race, and he thereby occasioned much 
splendour and actions of advantage to the creatures. 

34. And it came to P4takhsr6b6 4 , son of AtrySf- 
shva 6 , son of Tdz, who was king of the Arabs, 
through the mindfulness of the archangel Ashava- 
hirt6, and his enquiry about it from its own tribe * — 

for the demon of greediness (ds6), with one similarly 

corrupted into Frisiyaz*, as it is also hereafter in Chap. II, 68; 
Zs. XII, 3. 

1 A famous hero whose exploits, like those of Hercules, have 
given birth to many legends; see S. B. E., vol. xviii, pp. 369-382. 

* Compare § 25. 

8 See Yt. XIX, 71 ; Bd. XXXI, 24, 25, 28; XXXIV, 7. 

4 Or Patasr6b6, spelt Patsr6b6 in Pahl. Vd. XX, 4 (Sp.). 

' Or AirySfshnig; evidently the same as Virafsang in Bd. 
XXXI, 6, which is spelt Avirafshangg and Airafshanig in two 
MSS. of the Iranian BundahLr. Hence we may conclude that 
Pitakhsr6b6 was a brother of Zaintgav, and a great-uncle of 
Dahdk ; but how his daughters could have been married to the 
three sons of FrSrfun, as stated in the KwnA^d Nask (see Dk. 
VIII, xiii, 9), is a chronological difficulty that throws doubt upon 
this identification. 

• The people of the primitive faith, who are supposed to have 
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destined, had rushed for the destruction of him who 
was very gentle to that tribe ' — as he had a full 
inclination for the ascendancy of the portion whose 
guidance to the lofty priestly master was owing to 
the archangel Ashavahirt6, just as the fish image 2 
of that other portion was for falling into the river ; 
and it is declared that he came to the ceremonial of 
Zaraturt. 

35. At another time it came to Kai-Arsh and his 
brothers*, the descendants of Koba</; through it 
they have been all-experienced and powerful, heed- 
ful and performing wonders ; and the eldest brother 
of them, Kal-Cs, seized upon the sovereignty of the 
seven regions, and became very illustrious and full 
of glory. 36. At the same time it came to Adshnar* 
who became fully sagacious (pur-zlr), owing to the 
glory of Yim, when he was in his mother's womb, 
and many wonders were taught by him to his mother, 
through speaking from the mother's womb ; also at 
his birth he vanquished the maleficent spirit by 
uttering answers to the questions of the deadly 
Fnft&h the demon-worshipper. 37. He also attained 
to the chancellorship (farmaafarlh) of Kal-Os, and 
became administrator (rayini^ar) in his realm of 
the seven regions; the frontier speech (vim an d- 
g6bisnih) was also explained and taught by him, 

already practised most of the duties upheld by Zarathurtra before 
his appearance as a reformer. 

1 Indicating that the Arab subjects of the king had revolted, 
because he favoured those of the primitive faith who, no doubt, 
gained further favour by putting down the rebellion. 

* Or it may be ' fish priest/ as karapo, ' a heathen priest,' and 
kerpo, ' shape, image,' are written alike in Pahlavi letters. 

» See Yt. XIX, 71 ; Bd. XXXI, 25. 

* See Yt. XIII, 131 ; Dd. XL VIII, 33. 
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and much other learning of advantage to mankind 
who are unaffected by the utterance of replies of 
a foreigner; he also advised the Iranian country 
with the best-instructed counsel. 

38. And its coming to Kat-Slyavakhsh 1 the 
illustrious, through the wondrous-formed Kangd^3 
being held by him for the retention of protection for 
the much splendour and suitable glory of the religion, 
from which the restoration of time, the re-arrange- 
ment of the realm of Iran, and the reunion of power 
and triumph with the religion of Kti&varmzzd are 
manifest. 

39. It came to Kal-Khusr6l 2 , son of Slyavakhsh, 
and through it he smote and vanquished Frangra- 
slyak 8 ofThr, the wizard, and his fellow-miscreation 
K£rs£vazd * of those of Vakgir 6 , and many other 
very evil devastators of the world ; he also joined in 
the destruction of that idol-temple which was on the 
shore of Lake K&ka.s,t*, and demolished that fiendish- 
ness which was awful. 40. On account of the 
desirableness of means for the renovation of the 
universe, he is also on a throne (nam tk6), which is 
assuredly selected by that destiny, at a secret place 
where there is an immortal preserver for his body 
until the renovation, through the will of the creator. 

41. And it came from him, after Zaraturt of the 
Spttamas came to the conference of the creator 

1 See Yt. XIX, 71, 77; Bd. XXXI, 25; Byt. Ill, 25, 26. 
» See Yt. XIX, 74, 77, 93 ; Bd. XXXI, 25. 

* See §31. 

4 Brother of Frangrasfyak, see Yt. XIX, 77 ; Bd. XXXI, 15. 

* Reading Vakgiragano, probably the inhabitants of the 
Bakyir mountain, mentioned in Bd. XII, 2, 20 as a stronghold 
of Frasiyas (=Frangrasfyak). 

* See Bd. XVII, 7 ; Mkh. II, 95. 
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Atiharmazd, and accepted from the omniscient 
creator ACiharmazd unmixed freedom from pollution, 
the comprehensive and also recited acquaintance 
with the knowledge and work of priesthood, warrior- 
ship, husbandry, and artisanship, and the separate 
portions of the Mazda-worshipping revelation (d£nd) 
brought to king Kai-Vutasp by command of the 
creator, illuminated by the great splendour in that 
supreme sovereign of the sacred beings, and propa- 
gated by the learned of the region, in the regions 
which are seven, through the good eloquence which 
is owing to the succession of creatures until the 
renovation of the universe. 42. And through its 
production by those who will be his sons, Aush&tfar, 
AusheWar-mah, and S6shans *, the renovation in the 
existence of the creatures of Auharma^ is immortal; 
and a more remindful statement of its splendour, 
glory, and marvellousness is a statement that is 
written and found below \ 

43. And there have also been others before Zara- 
tu.?t, the prophet (vakhshvar) of desired fame in 
the Masvafa-worshipping religion ; for it is declared 
that, at times, some came from the spiritual beings 
to him who was more of a leader, and mankind have 
become as captivated by the solicitation and interro- 
gation of that affair, as now by the solicitation and 
interrogation of the religion ; the necessity for that 
period is not now necessary, because all mankind 

1 The Pahlavi transcripts of the Avesta names, Ukhshyarf-ereta, 
Ukhshyarf-nemangh, and Saoshyas, of the three apostles expected 
to revive and renovate the Parsi religion in successive millenniums. 
According to the imperfect chronology of the Bundahw, the 
millennium of Aush&far-mSh has now nearly one-fourth elapsed. 

a See Chap. XI, 7-1 1. 
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are made acquainted with the religion, and Zaraturt 
of the Spttamas, whose guardian spirit is righteous, 
is to be reverenced. 

44. Now, that which is declared in the world is 
written, about the splendour, glory, and marvellous- 
ness of the prophet of the Mas^a-worshipping re- 
ligion, the best of creations, whose guardian spirit 
is reverenced, Zaratust of the Spltdmas; and ten 
chapters are published here, as to the information 
from the Avesta, and in benediction of the religion 
of Auharmasaf K 

45. That of it which is before the birth of that 
glorious one from his mother in the present world. 

46. That of it which is from the birth of that 
illustrious one onwards, till his coming to a con- 
ference with Auhafmas*/. 

47. That of it which is from the conference on- 
wards, till his pre-eminence over prophecy in the 
world, and the acceptance of the religion by the 
exalted Kat-VLrtasp. 

48. That of it which is onwards from that, till 
the departure (vlkh^^S) of that pure soul to the 
existence which is best. 

49. That of it which is also successively after that, 
in the reign of the obedient king Kal-Vistasp. 

50. That of it which is after that, until the collapse 
(an£"avi.yn6) of the sovereignty of Iran. 

51. That of it which is also after that, until the 
end of the millennium of Zaratu^t and the arrival of 
Aush&tfar. 

52. That of it which is also after that, until the 
end of the millennium of Aush£dar and the arrival 
of Aush&&r-m4h. 

1 Then follow the headings of these ten Chapteis (II to XI). 
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53. That of it which is also after that, until the 
end of the millennium of Aush&jar-mah and the 
arrival of Sdshans. 

54. And that of it from the arrival of the Tri- 
umphant Benefiter, until the wonder of the renova- 
tion and future existence ; a statement of them 
each separately. 



Chapter II. 

1. About the marvellousness of the manifestations 
before 1 the birth of that most auspicious of offsprings 
from his mother 2 . 

2. One marvel is this which is declared, that 
the creator passed on that glory of Zaraturt 
through the material existences of the creatures 3 to 
Zaraturt; when the command arose from Auhar- 
ma.sd, the coming of that glory from the spiritual 
existence to the worldly, and to the material sub- 
stance (madftyato) of Zaraturt, is manifested as 
a great wonder to the multitude (va/ kabedanS). 
3. Just as revelation mentions it thus : ' Thereupon, 
when Auharm&s*/ had produced the material 
(dalmno) of Zarattot, the glory then, in the 

1 The MS. has pata* for p§*. 

* The contents of this chapter ate thus mentioned in the 
summary of the Spend Nask (Dk. VIII, xiv, 1 in S.B.E., vol. xxxvii, 
p. 31): — 'The Spend contains particulars about the origin and 
combination of the material existence, guardian spirit, and soul (or 
glory) of ZaratCUt ; how the creation of each one occurred in the 
spiritual existence, and in what mode it was produced for the 
worldly existence; how their connection with the parents arose, 
the coming of the parents together, the combination in the mother, 
and the birth from the mother; and whatever is on the same 
subject.' 

3 The writer uses two Arabic words: mS</ty4tS-i '^alqo.' 

[47] c 
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presence of Auharma^, fled on towards the material 
of Zaratfot, on to that germ ; from that germ it fled 
on, on to the light which is endless V from the light 
which is endless 2 it fled on, on to that of the sun ; 
from that of the sun it fled on, on to the moon ; from 
that moon it fled on, on to those stars ; from those 
stars it fled on, on to the fire which was in the house 
of Z6b s ; and from that fire it fled on, on to the 
wife of Frahimrva»3-z6i.r \ when she brought forth 
that girl who became the mother of Zaraturt.' 

4. Of that splendour, escaped at the same time 
into the earth and into the sky, the father-in-law's 
ignorance is declared, so that it is said by those in 
the village of the more instructed and invoking 
Zdts 6 , as to the self-combustion which burns the fire, 
that fuel is not necessary for its use. 5. Then they 
went on to the governor (k&dd), and he explained 
to them concerning that same (that is, he spoke to 
them) thus : ' The full glory of embodied existence 

1 Perplexed by the repetitions, some copyist has evidently 
omitted this phrase by mistake. 

* Pahl. anagar, a transcript of Av. anaghra which is always 
translated by Pahl. asar, 'endless.' The 'endless light' is the 
abode of Aubarmagrf, see Bd. I, 2. 

' Written in Pazand. 

* Also written in Pazand. In Bd. XXXII, 10, it is stated that ' the 
name of the father of the mother of Zaratuxt was Frahimrava ' (or 
Fereihimruvina in the Iranian version); but very little reliance 
can be placed on such Pazand readings of names originally written 
in Pahlavi. 

* Here written in Pahlavi letters which can also be read Zandth. 
In the text, the two preceding adjectives, farhakhtar va-khv&n, 
might be read Farakht-ruv£nan as the beginning of the name. 
But, as it stands, the text implies that Z6ts , the father-in-law of his 
son Frahim-rva»a's wife, was the master of the house, which is the 
usual oriental arrangement. 
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is the glory of life apart from the body, so that all 
diligence devoid of this is only movement.' 

6. And it is declared that the demons, on account 
of their defeat by that glory in maintaining 1 adversity 
for the girl, were bringing on to that district three 
armaments (hend), winter, the demon of pestilence, 
and oppressive enemies; and a suspicion was cast 
by them into the minds of those of the district, that 
this harm happened to the district owing to the 
witchcraft of this girl ; so that those of the district 
quarreled dreadfully with the parents, as to the 
witchcraft of antagonism in the girl, and about 
putting her out from that district. 

7. And the father of that girl spoke even these 
words to those of the district, with much reason, 
about the unjust assertion of witchcraft relative to 
the girl, that is : ' When this girl was brought forth 
among those of mine, her whole destiny (vakhsh) 
was afterwards set forth by that manifest radiance 
of fire, where it brought out radiance from all over 
her in the dark night. 8. When this girl sits in the 
interior of the house, wherein there is no fire, and 
in the chamber (saral) of fire they increase its 
intensity (burzS), it is lighter there, where and when 
this girl sits, than there where they increase the 
intensity of the fire ; one is dazzled by the radiance 
from her body, and that of a wizard would not have 
been so glorious.' 

9. Even then, owing to the influence (sartni^n6) 
of the demons, and the Kavig and Karap 2 of the 

1 Reading dirih, but it may be garih for kSrth, ' producing.' 
* The Karaps were apparently idolatrous priests, especially those 
before the conversion of VLrtasp by Zaraturt; one being called 
' a wizard ' in Chap. Ill, 5, 42-44, another ' unsanctified ' in IV, 24, 

C 2 
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district, they did not become satisfied ; so the father 
ordered the girl to go to Paaftragtaraspd \ the father 
of a family in the country (mata) of the Spitamas, 
in the district (rWastak) of Alak ; and the girl 
obeyed the command of her father. 10. That dis- 
turbance which the demons caused, with evil inten- 
tion, for the expatriation of that girl, the sacred 
beings assiduously made the reason for the coming 
of the girl for marriage to P6rushaspd, the father of 
Zaratust, through her father sending the girl to the 
dwelling of Paaftragtarispd, the father of Pdrushaspd. 
ii» One marvel* is this which is declared, that 
when that girl, in going to that family, stood on the 
loftiest place in the country of the Spitamas, and it 
is surveyed by her, a great wonder is manifested to 
the girl, just as revelation mentions: ' It is their 8 

a third is ' deadly' in IV, 67, and a demon himself is a Karap in 
IV, 61, and has Karaps under his control in II, 45. The following 
Karaps are named in the time of Zaratflft : — Durasr6b6 mentioned 
in Chap. Ill, 4-41 ; Brarfrdk-rfish in III, 20-34, who is called 
a Turanian in III, 28 ; VaSdvdLrt in IV, 21-24 ; and Zak in IV, 67. 
Some others are named by other writers. The Kavfgs, Kais, or 
Kigs are mentioned with the Karaps in Chaps. II, 9 ; III, 50 ; IV, 
2, 6, 14, 64, 67 ; VIII, 26, 40, as equally objectionable, but their 
avocation as officials is not defined. Both classes seem to have 
held official rank, but whether their titles were tribal or official is 
uncertain. The Avesta calls them Karapan and Kavi; the latter 
word being also the royal title of the Kay&n dynasty, of which 
Vwtasp was a member. Compare Zs. XV, 1-4 ; XXIII, 8. 

1 So also in §§ 13, 70. In Bd. XXXII, 1, 2, the two old MSS. of 
the Iranian Bundahu have Padtarasp thrice and Ptrtarasp once ; 
K 20 has Spitarsp and Paitiresp ; K 20 b has Padirtaraspd and 
Paitirispd; and M6 has Padirtarasp and Paitiresp. Zs. XIII, 6, has 
Purtaraspd. 

* One of the marvellous manifestations mentioned in § 1. 

* Probably we should read: 'It is the voice of those sacred 
beings ' who are mentioned in § 10. As the word y aarfan, ' sacred 
beings,' is exactly simi'ar, in Pahlavi, to shan (in valtfsh an, 'their' 
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voice is carried away to her from them ; " do thou 
proceed to that village which is theirs ; it is very 
depressed in height and very wide in breadth, in 
which he who is living and the cattle mostly walk 
together ; besides, for thy assistance that village is 
divinely fashioned and compassionate."' 12. There- 
upon that damsel stopped, and also fully observed 
that their recital seems to be for the conveyance 
of this statement, that my action sfwuld be such as 
was ordered me by my father also. 1 3. Then that 
damsel thoroughly washed her hands, and proceeded 
from them to that village which was Paaftragtarispo's, 
and the glory came to Pdrushaspd, the son of Paaft- 
ragtaraspo. 

14. One marvel \% this which is declared, that the 
creator AuhaTTnaz*/ passed on the guardian spirit 
(fravahar) of Zaraturt, to the parents of Zaraturt, 
through (le-£ad6n) H6m 1 , by a marvel produced 
by cultivation. 15. Again, too, revelation says that, 
when the separation (bur In 6) of the third millen- 
nium occurred, at the end of the 3,000 years of 
spiritual existence without a destroyer, (after the 
creatures were in spiritual existence, and before the 
arrival of the fiend); then the archangels framed 
Zaraturt together, and they seated the guardian 
spirit within, having a mouth, having a tongue, and 
the proclaimer of the celestial mansions. 

or ' those '), a copyist would be liable to the blunder of leaving out 
the final word in writing val<fshan yzsd&n. Or the original 
writer himself may not have quoted enough of the text he was 
reading, to make his meaning clear. 

1 A sacred and mythical tree, described in Bd. XVIII, 1-3, and 
often personified as a sacred being. It is now represented, in 
Parsi ceremonies, by twigs of a particular plant brought from 
Persia. 
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1 6. Then the three millenniums of Zaraturt 1 were 
the number manifest to them through observation 
by the eye, and it seemed that he became just like 
an archangel through bodily contact with (ham- 
kerpih) 2 the archangels. 1 7. And when the separa- 
tion of the third millennium occurred, after the 
framing of Zaratust together, and before the con- 
veying of Zaraturt down to the worldly state, at the 
end of the 3,000 years of worldly existence with 
a destroyer, then Ahharmazd argued with Vohftmand 
and Ashavahistd s thus : ' Is his mother beheld by 
you, so that we may produce Zaratust ? ' 

18. And Ashavahwt6 spoke in reply thus: 'Thou 
art aware even of that, O propitious one ! about the 
Zaratu^t we shall produce, and thou and we have 
produced, thou knowest, O Auharma^! and to us 
who are the other archangels do thou announce the 
place, because its appearance thou knowest, thou 
propitious spirit Auharmasd? ! ' 

19. Then A&harmazd argued with Vohumano 
and the reminding by Ardavahistd *, Shatraver, 
Spendarmaa', KhUrdad, and Amurda^ 6 , saying: 



1 Meaning the period of Zaraturt's existence merely as a guardian 
spirit, the first period of the destroyer (§ 17) who then remained 
powerless in confusion (see Bd. I, 22). 

2 Or ' sheltering with ' (ham-kar/iih). 

' The personifications of the Avesta phrases for ' good thought ' 
and ' perfect rectitude/ who are two of the seven that hold a 
superior position among sacred beings, somewhat similar to that 
of archangels. When a Parsi speaks of Auharmazrf as the first of 
the Ameshaspends, or archangels, he does not put him on an equality 
with the rest, any more than we put a commander-in-chief on an 
equality with his troops when we call him a good soldier. 

4 Another pronunciation of Ashavahwtd. 

5 These last four archangels are personifications of the Avesta 
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J 



' The conveying of Zaraturt down does not seem to 
be for me, because, having a mouth and having 
a tongue, he will be a proclaimer to the world of 
embodied beings. 20. If we convey Zarat&rt down 
on to the world of embodied beings, having a mouth 
and having a tongue, as a proclaimer of the celestial 
mansion, this is evident : they will say, concerning 
the origin of him who is my righteous man, thai we 
frame him together with the water, with the land, 
with the plants, and with the animals 1 . 21. There- 
fore we will carry off there, to the village of Pdru- 
shaspd, him whom they will call Zaratu^t of good 
lineage of both natures, both of N£ry6sang z who is 
of the archangels, and of Yim who is of mankind.' 

22. Then the archangels framed together a stem 
of H6m the height of a man, excellent in colour, 
and juicy where fresh ; also to carry off the guardian 
spirit of Zaratust to that stem of theirs, the arch- 
angels made it go forth thither from that endless 
light, and gave it up there also to the instinctive 
intellect (asnd vir). 23. Likewise their carrying 
off was manifest around, and a wall was openly 
displayed round them, but a restless one ; the Hdm 
was constantly provided with a mouth, where it was 
suitable, and sap constantly oozed from the Hdm 
where it was moist. 

24. And when thirty 3 years of the 3,000 years of 



phrases for ' desirable dominion, bountiful devotion, completeness 
or health, and immortality.' 
1 That is, as an inferior and irresponsible being. 

* Here spelt N6r6sang; see Chaps. I, 29; II, 70 ; and Zs. XIII, 
6, for this angel's influence on the royal race. 

* The MS. has 330 years, but the time intended is evidently that 
shortly before the birth of Zarat&rt, and this third 3,000 years 
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well-disturbed 1 worldly existence remained, Vohu- 
mand and Ashavalmtd then associated their pre- 
eminence together, and turned off into the embodied 
existence ; there they came up to where two birds 
had settled in quest of progeny, and seven years 
before the serpents devoured the inexperienced 
progeny. 25. For their own designs, Vohuman6 
and Ashavahistd went on, and those birds consulted 
them thus : ' We have to offer homage, and our 
want is that H6m.' 

26. The circumstances of those associated together 
in pre-eminence and the request of these for that 
H6m were a double marvel ; Vohumand seized one 
of those birds by both legs, and the other by one ; 
he also brought them that Hdm, and gave it up to 
them there, on that tree within their nest. 27. And 
they uncovered above the serpents, that have gone 
up to the progeny of the birds ; then that guardian 
spirit of ZaratU5t started up, and the serpents on 
the tree rushed also from them away towards the 
demons ; but that guardian spirit of Zaratust smote 
them on the jaws, and the serpents fell down and 
expired, which events have also occurred among 
them till now, having been requisite as regards 
a depriver of life (^an-glr) and any one of that 
species. 28. And that H6m was connected with 
that tree ; and on the summit of that tree, there 



ended either when Vut&spd accepted the religion, in Zarattot's 
forty-second year, or when Zaraturt received the religion in his 
thirtieth year, but this earlier date is the more likely. 

1 This word, hu-aibi^adig, is written in Pahlavi precisely like 
an-afbi^adfg, 'without a destroyer,' though its meaning is the 
reverse, which is an unexpected cause of perplexity to a cursory 
reader. 
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where the nest of the birds was, it grew constantly 
fresh and golden-coloured '. 

29. After the coming of her who bore Zaraturt, 
to Pdrushaspd for marriage, Vohumand and Arda- 
vahlrtd, thus associated together in their pre- 
eminence, came up there to Pdrushaspd in the 
cattle-pasture of the Spttamas, and their thoughts 
were confined to that H6m brought by them. 30. 
Then Pdrushaspd walked forth, with spiritual desire, 
up to the water of the Dalt 2 , because the require- 
ment of the spirits is the spiritual knowledge 3 that 
spirits are ever-beneficial ; and that H6m was also 
seen by him, when it had grown on that tree, on the 
inside of the nest. 31, Then Pdrushaspd thought 
thus: ' It is for me, really (raadam-^-am) to pro- 
ceed and, even as there is no reaching by me up to 
that H6m, that tree must be cut down, for apart from 
that, O H6m of Auharmaswf! thou seemest fresh, 
so that the benefit of something from thee will be 
advantageous.' 

32. Then Pdrushaspd walked on and washed 
their clothes acquiescently (patasig), and here a 
great wonder was manifest to Pdrushaspd. 33. About 
this it says that, all the while that Pdrushaspd 
washed their clothes, Vohumand then proceeded 
from the uppermost third of the tree unto the 
middle of it, whereon it was the desire of Pdru- 

1 Or it may be ' verdant.' 

* Av. Daitya, a mythic river in Atran-ve^ (Bd. XX, 13); 
a favourite place for religious rites, see Yt. V, 17, 104, 112; IX, 
25, 29; XVII, 45, 49, 61. Or it may be merely maya-t sheV, 
' brilliant water.' 

8 Reading mainfig-danisnfh, but the MS. has malnog 
d£nd-d£nfh which might be translated 'spiritual knowledge of 
religion,' though the latter Pahlavi word is unusual. 
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shasp6 to be conveyed. 34. Then P6rushasp6, 
having washed the clothes, walked up to it and, 
thereupon gathering up the whole of that H$m, all 
of it was then also appropriated by him through 
assistance like that of that archangel, just as what 
thou offerest for the food-sustenance of a friend's 
son of two years or three years of age ; and it 
seemed to him that archangel 's joyful payment. 

35. Carrying off their H6m, Pdrushispd spoke of 
it to his noble (mas) wife thus : * So thou, O Duk- 
daub ! shouldst keep their H6m in custody, all the 
while that their H6m fulfils duty and routine.' 

36. One marvel is this which is declared, that 
the coming of the nature (gdhar) of the body of 
Zaratust, through water and vegetation, to the 
bodies of his parents, is manifested as a great 
wonder of the creator to the multitude. 37. As 
revelation mentions it thus : ' Thereupon, when 
Auharma^ had produced the material (dahuno) 
of Zaratu-rt: 1 , the nature of his body then, in the 
presence of Auharma^, fled on towards the material 
of Zaratu-rt.' 

38. About Khtirdad and M&rdad 2 bringing the 
cloud-water down in a compassionate manner ever 
anew, drop by drop, and completely warm, for the 
delight of sheep and men, and — with as much seed 
as the roving of two rampant bulls would thereby 
cast upon the plants which have grown, all of every 
species — they are casting it upon those other plants 
at that time, even upon the dry ones; and the 

1 Compare § 3. 

8 These two archangels have special charge of water and 
vegetation (see Sis. XV, 25-29), and here they are represented 
as acting in a manner usually ascribed to Tirtar, the Dog-star. 
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nature of Zaraturt came from that water to those 
plants. 

39. One marvel is this which is declared, that, in 
order that the nature of Zaraturt shall come unto 
his parents, after l the mounting of the archangels 
P6rushasp6 drives six white cows, with yellow ears, 
up to those plants. 40. And here is manifested a 
great wonder, such as revelation mentions thus : 
Two 2 of those cows, unimpregnated, had become 
full of milk, and the nature of Zaraturt came 
from the plants to those cows, and is mingled with 
the cows' milk ; it is owing thereto that Pdrushispd 
drove those cows back. 41. And Pdrushaspd spoke 
to Dukd&ub thus : ' O DuWaub ! in two of those 
cows, which are unimpregnated and have not calved, 
milk has appeared ; do thou milk those cows, which 
are the splendour and glory of the cows and of any 
embodied existence whatever.' 42. And Dukdfaub 
arose and, taking that pail of hers which had a four- 
fold capacity, she also milked from them the milk 
which was in them, and a great part of what they 
gave up to her she had to throw away ; and the 
nature of Zaratu.rt was in that milk. 

43. One marvel is this which is manifested in the 
struggle of the adversary for concealing and spoiling 
that milk,/«.y/ as revelation mentions thus : There- 
upon, at that time, the demons formed themselves 
into an assembly, and the demon of demons growled 
thus : ' You demons become quite unobservant : 
that food is really supplied fresh, so that the forma- 
tion is settled which will extend as far as to that 

1 Reading akhar instead of ad&n, ' then.' 
1 In some places the singular number is used, in others the 
plural. 
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man who will be the righteous Zarattet ; which of 
you will undertake his destruction, all the while that 
he exists for mankind, so as to make him more con- 
temptibly impotent?' 44. A'dshmak 1 , astute in 
evil, growled thus : ' I will undertake his destruc- 
tion.' 45. Astute in evil, he rushed away with 
thrice fifty of the demons who are Karaps of 
Ajfeshmak; and that village was partly uprooted 
and partly destroyed 2 by him, fellow-workers were 
ruined, and the number of fellow-<eaters of broken 
victuals, attending the great, was not broken up, 
among whom was he that had repelled his authority. 

46. // is declared that, afterwards, P6rushasp6 
asked again for that Hdm from DuWaub, and he 
pounded it, and with that cows' milk 3 , into which 
the nature of the body of Zaraturt had come, he 
here mingled the guardian spirit of Zaratujt, and 
the nature of the body came at once into union 
with it. 

47. One marvel is this which is declared, that 
Pdrushaspd and Duka&ub drank up that H6m and 
milk, when they were mingled together and an- 
nounced to Auharmas^ ; and here occurred a com- 
bination of the glory, guardian spirit, and bodily 
nature of Zaraturt into a manchild. 48. And a 
great wonder is manifested to both of them, through 
that which revelation mentions thus : Thereupon, 
both have embraced the first lime* with desire 

1 The whirlwind demon; see Bd. XXVIII, 24. Compare 
Chap. IV, 61. 

* The usual effects of a hurricane. 

' The mingling of milk with pounded Hdm still constitutes part 
of the Parsi ceremonial ; see Haug's Essays, 3rd ed., p. 405. 

4 Pahl. ' ko/a 2 laid fratflm vapdido havrfnd.' 
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for a son, and the demons shouted out unto them, 
in the villainous speech of sinfulness, thus : ' Why 
shouldst thou act like this, vile x Pdrushaspd ? ' 
whereupon they started up like people who are 
ashamed. 49. A second time they have embraced, 
and the demons shouted out unto them, in villainous 
speech ; whereupon they started up like people who 
are ashamed. 50. A third time they have embraced 
thus, with desire for a son; and the demons shouted 
out unto them, in villainous speech ; whereupon they 
started up like people who are ashamed. 51. And 
they spoke with one another about it, and continued 
at this duty, and accomplished it 2 , saying: 'We will 
not so stop without accomplishing something, not 
even though both Rak and NdaJar should arrive here 
together 3 .' 52. Then that manckild who was the 
righteous Zaratust became complete, and here below 
there came together the nature of the body, the 
guardian spirit, and the glory of Zaratu.rt in the 
womb of his mother. 

53. One marvel is this which is declared, that, 
after the combination of Zaraturt in the womb of 
his mother, the demons strove anew wonderfully 

1 Reading anig, but it may be intended for hana=aS, ' O.' 
1 Pahl. 'afshan madam hlr s«fto, aSghshSno pavan akdsh irdz 
vatfduntd.' 

* Evidently an old proverb, implying a fixed determination what- 
ever catastrophe may happen, even if one's ancestors of the eleventh 
or twelfth generation shall appear. Nd<fer (Av. Naotara) was 
a son of King Manujtfhar (Bd. XXXI, 13, 23), and R£k was 
a nephew of N&fer (Bd. XXXI, 31), doubtless the same as Ra^an 
(Bd. XXXII, 1 ; XXXIII, 3) which seems to be a Pazand mis- 
reading of Alri£6, or ErL&S, see Zs. XVI, 11-13, and compare the 
genealogies in Chap. II, 70 and Zs. XIII, 6. The proverb is 
used again in Chap. Ill, 19, and the names are mentioned in 
HI, 39- 
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to cause the death of Zaratu-rt in his mother's womb, 
and she who bore him was rendered sickly by them 
through the sharpest of sharp and afflictive pain, 
until she wished to ask the wizard physicians for 
a desirable remedy. 54. And here is manifested a 
great wonder, just as revelation says : ' It is then 
a voice of theirs is carried away there to her from 
the higher region, from Auharmasaf and from the 
archangels, thus : " Thou damsel who goest! do not 
proceed thither, because anything of theirs is 
destruction through wizard medical treatment ; for 
healthfulness wash thy hands thoroughly, and those 
hands shall take firewood, and upon it thou shalt 
offer meat for the sake of the infant, thou shalt offer 
up cows' butter to the fire for his sake ; thou shalt 
likewise heat it at the fire for his sake, and shalt 
quaff (palmed) it off at improper time for his sake, 
and thou wilt become well."' 55. Then at once 
that damsel washed her hands thoroughly, and she 
did just as she had heard, and became well \ 

56. One marvel is this which is manifested to the 
multitude when three days remained to his coming 2 
forth; in the manner of the sun, at the approach 
of its uprising, when its first advancing twilight is 
diffused, his body is then announced as revelation 
says : ' It is then when in those last three nights 
during which Zaratu^t was in the womb, where he 
still subsisted three days till afterwards born, that 
the village of Pdrushaspd became all luminous. 57. 
Then spoke the horse-owners and cattle-owners of 
the Spitamas, in running away, thus: "It is requisite 
to be forgiven s ; the village of Pdrushasp6, on which 

1 Compare Zs. XIV, 2-5. * Literally ' going.' 

* Apparently an appeal for mercy. 
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that fire 1 is in every crevice, is disturbed by con- 
fusion 2 ." 58. Then, on running together again, 
they said : " It is not fully forgiven for the village 
of Pdrushaspd ; fire is on it in every crevice and it 
is disturbed by confusion ; unto him is born, at his 
house, a brilliant manchild." ' 

59. This, too, is one of the wonders, when the 
report of the marvellousness of the birth of that 
manchild and of his great glory, is due to statements 
of Yim and also others, brilliant in carrying on the 
destiny which had entered them from the sacred 
beings. 60. Wherein Yim spoke to the demons 
thus : ' Here below the pure and righteous Zaratust 
will be born, who will produce for you who are 
demons that absence of intercession which is pre- 
pared for you (that is, he will produce for you 
a thoroughly-harassed actual inactivity, an absence 
of intercession so that you are not able to pray on 
your own account, and no one prays for you).' 

61. It is declared that the report about the birth 
of Zara.tu.rt, and concerning his prophesying, is 
explained (avazandi-hast6) only by the illustrious, 
suck as Yim and Fr&#m and many learned people ; 
but the sacred beings are also heard through the 
tongues of the animals scattered in the world, in 
order that even that witness shall arise as regards 
his prophesying. 62. fust like that which is de- 
clared, that in the reign of Kal-Us there was an ox, 
and a splendour had come to his body from the 
sacred beings ; and whenever a dispute as to the 
frontier arose between Iran and Turin, that ox was 
brought, and the boundary between Iran and Turan 

1 Assuming that niram stands for nt r<£, a variant of nura. 
* Or ' terrified with fear.' 
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was truly shown by him. 63. And because, when an 
Iranian had to seek a decision as to a Turanian in 
a dispute and lies occurred, the Turanians were 
constantly convicted through the showing of the 
boundary by the ox, and happened to be defeated 
by the Iranians — and, besides that, their envy also 
arose as to Kal-Us, even of his ownership — there- 
fore, on account of his possession of that wonder, 
the Turanians proceeded about the smiting and 
destruction of that ox, and through their sorcery 
and witchcraft the mind of Kal-Us was disturbed 
about that ox, and he went to a warrior, whose name 
was Srltd \ and ordered him to kill that ox ; so that 
man came to smite the ox. 64. And here is mani- 
fested a wonder of importance by that ox, such as 
revelation mentions thus : ' To him spoke the ox, in 
grave words, thus : " Thou shouldst not murder me, 
O Sritd ! thou seventh 2 of those of this race ; you 
will atone for this malice when Zarattot, the most 
desirous of righteousness among the existences, 
arrives and proclaims thy bad action in revelation ; 
and the distress in thy soul becomes such as is 
declared by that passage where it says : ' As death 
occurs to him, that of VWak 3 and the like occurs.' 
65. It is declared that that man, when this wonder 
was thus seen by him proceeding from the ox, did 
not kill it, but went back to Kai-Us and told him 
what he had seen. 66. Kal-Us then still, on account 
of the amazing deceitfulness of the demons and 
wizards, ordered the same man to smite that ox ; 

1 This legend is also told, with farther details, in Zs. XII, 7-25. 

* Compare Zs. XII, 10. 

* The mother of Dandle, who first committed adultery in an 
aggravated form (see Dd. LXXII, 5 ; LXXVIII, 2). 
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and that man proceeded also again to the ox, and 
though it was carrying on still much of that talk, he 
did not lend an ear to it, but killed it. 

67. Regarding the sole-created ox 1 , too, it is 
declared that, on meeting its destruction by the evil 
spirit, it bellowed thus: 'Though thou thinkest it as 
to us, O evil spirit, astute in evil ! that thou art in 
every way a winner by destruction, it is not to our 
destruction thou art even then an attainer in every 
way (that is, it is not possible for thee so to 
annihilate that we shall not arise again) ; even now 
I proclaim that that man, Zaratust of the Spltamas, 
will arrive in that last revolution, who will produce 
distress for the demons, the assistants of the demon, 
and also the wicked who are bipeds.' 

68. Likewise the marvellousness of Zaratfot's 
defeat of the demons, owing to his glory and by 
means of his sagacity, even before he had come into 
the world by birth ; when Frasiyiz' 2 the wizard is 
amazingly distressed through seeking that glory of 
his by desire of the demons, just as revelation 3 
mentions thus : ' Thereupon Frasiyaz/, the very 
powerful Turanian, rushed away, O ZaratU5t of the 
Spltamas ! to the wide-formed ocean a first, a second, 
and a third time; and he wished to obtain that glory 
which is specially for those of the countries of Iran, 

for the born and the unborn, and which is for the 
righteous one; but he did not attain to that glory.' 

1 Pahl. t6ra-t aSvak-darfo, the primeval ox, from whom the 
animals and plants have all descended (see Bd. Ill, 14, 17, 18; 
1^1-5; X, 1 ; XIV, 1-3; XXVII, 2). 

' The same person as Frangrasiyak of Chaps. I, 31, 39 ; II, 69 ; 
XI, 3. 

» In Yt. XIX, 56-62; V, 42. 

[47] D 
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69. And this, too, is mentioned, that to all the seven 
regions the villain Frangrasiyak rushed away, and 
the glory of Zaraturt was sought by him V 

70. Here is an enumeration of the worthy lineage 
of ZaratuJt 2 : — Zaratust was son of P6rushasp6, son 
of Paaftragtaraspd, of Urugadhasp*, of Hae£ad&sp6*, 
of -A^khshnu**, of Pa£trasp*, of Are^dhanm*, of 
Hardhar*, of Spitam, of Vaedirt*, of Nayazem**, 
of Alrli s , of Durasrdbd, of Manu^ilhar monarch of 
Iran, of Manus-khurnar, of Manus-khurnak whom 
N6r6ksang implanted in 4 Vizak*, daughter of Air- 
yak*, son of Thritak*, of Bitak*, of Frazu.vak*, of 
Zu-yak*, of Fraguzak* 8 , of Guzak* 6 , daughter of 
hitik, son of FreWun monarch of Khvaniras, son 
of Pur-t6ra the Aspigan, of Nevak-t6ra the Aspigan, 
of S6g-t6ra the Aspigan, of B6r-t6r4 the Aspigan, 
of Kan&r-tdra 7 the Aspigan, of Siyah-t6ra the 
Aspigan, of Sp6t6-t6ra the Aspigan, of GeTar-t6ra 
the Aspigan, of Ramak-tdra 8 the Aspigan, of Van6- 
fravi.m the Aspigan, of Yim monarch of the seven 

1 See Yt. XIX, 82. 

2 Compare the genealogy in Zs. XIII, 6 ; Bd. XXXII, r, and that 
quoted there from the Vi^trkarrf-i DSnig. The names marked here 
with an asterisk are written in Pazand, or partly so. 

8 Ayazem, of Ra^an, in Bd. The latter name is Ragira in Vig., 
but £ri£6 in Zs. XVI, 13. 

4 This wants confirmation, but varzta 36n can hardly be 
a name as assumed in Vi^., where it is altered to Varsi</-d6n. 

6 The g is of the old form like s. 

• The G is omitted, but see Bd. XXXI, 14. 

7 Or Kutal-t6r& ; this generation is omitted both in the Vj^irkarrf 
and Bundahif. 

8 This generation is interlined in the MS. of the Dfnkart/. The 
Bundahi-f , XXXI, 7, also omits Nevak-t6ra ; and the Vi^irkarrf omits 
B6r-t6ra, Siyah-t6ra, Sp&6-t6ra, and Ramak-tdra. The termina- 
tion t6ri is merely the ZvarL? equivalent of gau. In Irinian MSS. 
the Pahlavi t and u are practically written alike in most cases. 
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regions, son of Vivangha, of Ayang.harf*, of Anan- 
g,ha^*, son of H6shang the Pe\yda<afian monarch of 
the seven regions, son of Fravak, of Siyamak, of 
Masya, of Gaydmaraf the first man. 



Chapter III. 

1. About the marvellousness which is manifested 
after the birth of that most auspicious of offsprings 
from his mother, till his coming to a conference with 
Auhanna^ \ 

2. One marvel is this which is declared, that on 
being born he laughed outright ; the seven midwives 
(dayah) 2 , who sat around him, were quite frightened 
thereby; and those terrified ones spoke thus: 'What 
was this, on account of grandeur or contempt ? when, 
like the worthy man whose pleasure is due to 
activity, the man's child so laughs at the birth owing 
to him.' 3. Pdrushaspd also spoke thus : ' Bring out 
this manchild to the sheepjv&» clothing which is 
soft ; the affair was owing to thee, owing to the 
virtue of thee who art Duk^aub, that the advent of 
glory and coming of radiance to this manthild was 
openly seen when he laughed outright at his birth.' 

4. One marvel is this which is declared, that 
P6rushasp6 afterwards went to a Karap, Durasrdbd 
by name, who was the most renowned for witchcraft 
in that district, and informed him of the birth of 
Zarat&ft and the wonders which were manifested 

1 The contents of this chapter refer chiefly to ' the rearing of 
Zaratfot.' For the other matters mentioned in Dk. VIII, xiv, 2, 
see Zs. XIV, 6-12. 

* Sis. X, 15 prescribes 'ten women.' Zs. XIV, 13 mentions 
' seven wizards (yituko).' 

D 2 
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therein ; he also brought him to the house for the 
purpose of seeing Zaratust. 5. That wizard, owing 
to the coming on of vexation at that glory in Zara- 
tdst, desired with evil intention a really mischievous 
deceit (sh£do), to compress with his paws (g6v) the 
tender head of that full-glorious child, to cause his 
death. 6. And here is manifested a great wonder 
to the multitude, just as revelation mentions it thus : 
' Thereupon the paws of that deadly one (mar) are 
driven back to behind him (that is, reversed (au.sk un) 
backwards) ; nor ever after did that deadly one be- 
come again a devourer of meat with his jaws by 
means of those paws.' 7. That Karap also, besides 
that, examined the marks and evil specks on Zara- 
tfot 1 ; and P6rushasp6, in awful alarm as to the 
dispersion of the emanation of splendour (4 p-dihth) 
from Zaratu^t, hastened (sarin!*/) to make Zaratitst 
invisible. 

8. One marvel is this which is declared, that the 
Karap Durasr6b6, through witchcraft, cast such fear 
of Zaraturt into the mind of P6rush£sp6, and so 
injured the mind of P6rushasp6, that, owing only to 
that very fear as regards himself, he asked the Karap 
for the death of Zaraturt. 9. Also about 2 the mode 
of putting to death for which P6rushasp6, owing to 
the distraction (vish6pi^n6) by which he becomes 
helpless, asks Dur4sr6b6 ; and that Karap is bring- 
ing much firewood together, and to shelter (nipa- 
yidano) Zaratust amid that firewood, to stir up a fire, 
and to make Ablaze with the wood were the remedy 
he arranged (virasto); and P6rushasp6 acted accord- 

1 Compare Zs. XVI, 1-3. 

8 Pahl. madam-m^, where m<f=£i, 'what? whatever,' is used 
for -i£, ' also,' as often happens. 
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ingly. 10. And here is manifested a great wonder 
to the multitude, just as revelation mentions it thus : 
' Neither was fire among the vegetation on a tree 
(that is, it does not come on), nor has fire seized 
upon plants ; but on rushed, at dawn 1 , that son-loving 
mother, and she came forth to him intelligently 
(hushumdnd), and seizing him, thereby removed 
him with her right hand aloft as he sat V 

11. One marvel is this which is declared, that 
after Pdrushaspd spoke to the Karap Durasrobd 
about the fire not burning the child, he asked anew 
about putting Zaratu^t to death ; then to ensconce 
(nipayldfanS) Zaratust in a narrow path, and de- 
spatch many oxen on that path, so that he may be 
trampled on by the feet of the oxen at night, were 
the remedy that Karap proposed (giray!^5) to 
P6rusha.sp6; and P6rushasp6 acted accordingly. 12. 
Here also is manifested a wonder of grandeur to the 
multitude, just as revelation mentions: 'It was that 
ox walked on which had become sorrowful (that is, 
its sorrow was great owing to another ox) and it was 
aged and walked before that one (before the leading 
ox), it also hastened before that other (that is, it 
stood up before Zaratu,?t), and he was greatly pitied 
by it for the whole day, so that it kept away the 
oxen from him, being the first that walked thither 
and the last that walked away ; on rushed at dawn 
that son-loving mother, forth to him she came intelli- 



1 Reading pavan aush, but it might be pavan hush, 'with 
sense,' here and in § 14, where there is nothing to indicate that the 
child was out all night, but in §§ 12, 18 he is evidently rescued the 
next morning. 

s Pahl. ' madam pavan austakS.' Compare Zs. XVI, 7. 
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gently, and seizing him, thereby removed him with 
her right hand aloft as he sat V 

13. One marvel is this which is declared, that. 
P6rushasp6 came a second time (idano) to that 
Karap also about the oxen not trampling on Zara- 
turt, and asked anew about the mode of putting 
Zaraturt to death ; then to ensconce Zaratust near 
a drinking-pool (i&khOr) in the domain (gShan), 
and to drive many horses to that drinking-pool, so 
that he may be trampled on by the hoofs of the 
horses, were the substituted 2 remedy that Karap 
proposed; and PdrOshaspd acted accordingly. 14. 
And here is manifested a great wonder to the 
multitude, just as revelation mentions thus : * That 
horse walked on which had become fully-hoofed 
(that is, its hoofs were very thick) ; it is yellow-eared 
and it walks before that one (before the leading 
horse), and it hastens before that other (that is, it 
stood up before Zaraturt), and was the first that 
walked on thither, and the last that walked away ; 
on rushed at dawn that son-loving mother, forth to 
him she came intelligently, and seizing him, thereby 
removed him with her right hand aloft as he sat V 

15. One marvel is this which is declared, that 
Pdrushaspd came again to that Karap, spoke also 
about the horses, too, not trampling on Zaraturt, and 
asked anew as to what may be the mode of putting 



1 Compare Zs. XVI, 5. 

8 Possibly 'supplementary' or 'gratuitous.' The word is 
nirmato which, as a noun, means the gratuity or honorarium 
paid to a priest for acting as a substitute for another. Its etymology 
is obscure, unless it be an abbreviation of nirumandt, 'strength,' 
used in the legal sense of ' refresher.' 

* Compare Zs. XVI, 6. 
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Zaraturt to death ; then to have Zaraturt carried off 
into the den (surak) where a wolf's cubs (hOnu^kan) 
are slaughtered, so that when the wolf arrives and 
sees the slaughtered cubs, she will wrathfully growl 
and mangle Zaraturt in revenge for those cubs, was 
the remedy that Karap proposed ; and Pdrushaspd 
acted accordingly. 16. And here is manifested 
a great wonder to the multitude, just as revelation 
mentions : ' It is when that wolf came on, several 
Yu^yasts 1 , towards Zarat&rt, the wolf was struck 
dumb by the assistance of the sacred beings, so that 
its mouth was down at the cubs, one with the other.' 
17. One marvel is this which is declared, that 
Sr6sh a the righteous and Vohumand proceeded to 
him, and a woolly (kuru^ak) sheep was brought by 
them unto him; the nurses (dayagan) 8 also were 
terrified, apart from him, the whole night. 18. Then 
on rushed at dawn that son-loving mother, forwards 
from the position 3^ that woolly sheep she' walked, 
and she, the mistress of the domain (zan-1 gehan), 
spoke thus: 'Thou runnest on violently (utayuto) 
in excess ; ' for she considered in this way, that ' the 
wolf is so much better to that son than thou art * 
good to me, when I shall show his 6 bone or blood 
in thy sight 6 .' 19. Forwards to him has she come 

1 The Yu^yast is a distance of sixteen Roman miles of a thousand 
paces each (see Dk. VIII, xx, 19, note). But the writer of the 
scripture here quoted could have had no idea of the distance he 
was mentioning. 

2 A sacred being who personifies ' obedience,' and is a special 
protector of man, particularly at night. 

8 It may also be read dehtgan, ' the country-folk.' 

4 Or ' she would be.' * Or ' they show my.' 

6 This seems to be a bitter reproach addressed to her husband ; 

but the ambiguity of the Pahlavi makes its exact meaning rather 

uncertain. 
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intelligently and, seizing him, she thereby removed 
him, through the grace (dahisno) of the sacred 
beings, aloft as he sat ; and she, the mistress of the 
domain, spoke thus : 'I shall not give thee up again, 
my son, not even though both Rak and N&dar should 
arrive here together 1 .' 

20. And it is declared that, afterwards, the Karap 
Durasr6b6, with a malicious disciple, came to the 
same district and noticed about the advancement of 
Zaratust; and they saw no means for injuring or 
putting him to death, but his condition (mindavam) 
•was a marvel as full of vigour as this which is 
declared, that Bradr6k-resh, the Karap, growled thus : 
— 21. 'Then I, who am the most far-seeing of the 
people in that district of ours as to witchcraft, see 
upon their district that well-directing (that is, he 
understands good commands) produce of develop- 
ment (that is, the increase which continually becomes 
more, which has come and which will arrive), with 
good flocks (that is, he understands to keep good 
sheep), with good herds (that is, he understands to 
keep a herd which is better than another's), the 
well-exerting (that is, he understands to do work 
which is better than another's), well-fighting (that 
is, he understands to do battle well), and perfectly 
liberal (that is, he understands to exercise beneficial 
liberality) bantling (hunu^ko) of P6rushasp6 2 , in 
the three nights while he was begotten out of 

1 See Chap. II, 51. Compare Dk. V, ii, 4; Zs. XVI, 8-13. 

2 The Pahlavi version of an Avesta text, here translated, is 
a fair specimen of the complication produced by appending a gloss 
to every epithet. It is useful as a combination of translation and 
lexicon, but it is apt to be perplexing, unless all the glosses are 
carefully omitted by the reader who can dispense with a lexicon. 
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his parents. 22. Unto him will Vohumand come 
in the embodied world (that is, Vohumand will 
come unto Zarattot), and conducting him unto a 
conference, his good religion will extend into the 
seven regions ^the earth ; and so I shall not even 
let him produce in his mind (that is, he will not 
know) where and how I shall murder him ; and a 
token of this matter, that one speaks truly, is this, 
that I state it beforehand, promptly after the full 
hearing of the statement of the matter, when you 
heard this statement.' 

23. Pdrushaspd advanced, conveyed in a four-in- 
hand chariot ' ; then, on hearing that statement, and 
when they had heard that statement, Pdrushaspd 
started forth, conveyed in that four-in-hand chariot. 
24. And Pdrushaspd spoke to Braafrdk-rdsh, the 
Karap, thus : ' Bra^rdk-r^sh, thou Karap ! whatever 
men they shall behold, cry out when at birth ; even 
the offspring of that secluded person they behold in 
death, cry out when at birth 2 ; but what was that 
which they beheld at the birth of my son ? 25. When 
at birth he laughed outright ; was that also beheld 
in thy son, when at birth did he laugh outright ? 
26. When Vohumand comes unto him, into this 
embodied existence, it is also said by him on his 
return : " O Pdrushaspd ! where is thy servant 3 ? " 
So, O Karap ! concerning him who is my son, it is 
beheld that he was seen sagaciously by thee.' 

For restoring the original Avesta, the Pahlavi translation, without 
the glosses, is usually the best guide. 

1 Pahl. 4-ayu^un6 rae" (Av. iathruyukhta and ratha). 

* This seems to be the meaning of Pahl. ' zag-tt tan6 arm6rt6- 
dahunih pavan irdz khaditund marglh, amat pavan zerkhununo, 
bara bekhund.' 

8 Pahl. 'Pdrushaspd! aSghat bandako ? ' 
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27. And * when P6rushasp6 enquired of him thus : 
' What was the matter with thee when, through 
bringing thee unto that son of mine, he was thereby 
offered ; and thou lookedst long up away from him 
in height, and thou lookedst long down away from 
him in depth, and thou lookedst long out away from 
him in different directions ? ' 28. The Turanian, 
Brad?r6k-r£sh the Karap, spoke in reply thus : 
' When through bringing me unto that son was thy 
offering of him, and 1 2 looked long up away from 
him in height, then the radiance and glory out of 
him kept together up to the sun, and through him 3 
I have accompanied them on the boundary of its 
radiance and glory ; so that I saw this, that mankind 
through speaking to the soul may attain to the 
firmament of the sun ; but this, namely, how the 
routine (daafistanS) is in the supreme heaven, was 
not seen by me. 29. When through bringing me 
unto that son of thine was thy offering of him, and 
I looked long down in depth away from thy offering 
of him, then the radiance and glory out of him kept 
together unto the sky which is below this earth, and 
through him 4 to the boundary of its radiance and 
glory; but this, namely, how the routine is in that 
sky, was not seen by me. 30. And when through 
bringing me unto that son of thine was thy offering 
of him, and I looked long out away from him in 
different directions, then the radiance and glory 
from him kept together for adorning this earth, and 

1 The first five words of § 28 are here inserted in the MS., so as 
to combine the two sentences in a perplexing manner. 

2 The MS. has afat for afam by mistake. * Or 'that.' 

4 The differences of form in §§ 28-30 are probably due to errors 

of copyists. 
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through him I have accompanied them on the boun- 
dary of its radiance and glory ; so that I saw this, 
that only from the action of this one the future exist- 
ence will arise ; but the routine of the future exist- 
ence was not seen by me. 31. This son of thine 
thinks thus : " I will make a grander material exist- 
ence than that of any other ; " so he will also make 
thy spiritual one, where thou goest : and this son of 
thine will remain in the great protection of Virtasp, 
not in thine.' 

32. One marvel is this which is declared, that when 
Zaratfot was seven years old, that Durasrdbd being 
joined by Bra^r6k-resh the Karap at the village of 
P6rushasp6, on account of the little previous seeing 
of Zaratu-rt by the latter, they saw Zaraturt in that 
neighbourhood when a hut (ka^ako) was constructed 
by him with the children ; and they sat with evil 
intention to injure the mind of ZaratU-rt through 
witchcraft, and for that reason fear and terror were 
cast by them upon the children. 33. Here a great 
wonder became manifest to them, owing to the 
powerful intellect, cautiousness, and practice of Zara- 
turt, just as revelation mentions thus : ' When the 
other children were excessively terrified at their own 
silliness of speech, Zaraturt did not quite close the 
eye in his mind as regards them.' 

34. One marvel is this which is declared, that 
when these two Karaps came to the dwelling of 
P6rushasp6, he ordered the preparation of food for 
their eating ; and his prepared food is chewed up 
(irdz khayal-att), with a gobletful (pur ddlakS) of 
mare's milk. 35. He also spoke to Durasrob6 thus : 
' Thou art the most spirit-worshipping l of mankind 

1 Literally ' demon-worshipping ; ' it is not clear that idolatry is 
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in our district ; do thou worship this of mine.' 36. 
A great marvel, owing to the sagacity of Zaratust at 
a childish age, is just as revelation mentions that 
Zaraturt spoke thus : ' I worship this, O father ! it 
is not that which it is necessary for me to worship 
that he should worship.' 37. And P6rushasp6 spoke 
thus : ''// is not that of mine thou worshippest, and 
it is that of mine he should worship.' 38. As many 
as three times those persons (gabraan) carried on 
those assertions ; when up stood Zaratfrrt and spoke 
concerning them, and he broke forth with that 
eternal statement 1 , namely : ' The righteous I rever- 
ence, men or women ; the poor I reverence, men or 
women ; not the wicked, men or women ; when any 
one whatever shall join P6rushasp6, where he shall 
be celebrating worship, the worship shall then be 
suitable to the worshippers, that is, he shall worship 
that which it is necessary to worship.' 

39. One marvel is this which is declared, that 
afterwards Durisr6b6 the Karap shouted to Zaratdst 
thus : ' Evil was thy reckoning 2 which, owing to the 
conduct of fate (bahar), I, the foremost of the exist- 
ences embodied in Rak and N6dar 3 , bring to thee ; 
I am made further worthy where thy fate is carried 
away from me ; now is the joy (parkan) which 
I convey to him * through bringing it on, and this 

intended, but rather some form of worship antecedent to Zoroastrian 
Mazda-worship which latter had not yet been established. The 
author of this legend must have supposed that it differed very little 
from the religion of P6rushisp6. 

1 Reading sakhun-i leyalmin which is written in Pahlavi 
exactly like dashind rigel<?, 'the right foot.' 

* Pahl. marakS, possibly for marg, 'death.' ' 

" See Chap. II, 51, note. 

4 Probably referring to his companion Bra<fr6k-r&sh who, accord- 
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will occur, so that I may observe he will kill thee 
with the evil eye in the house.' 40. And here is 
a great wonder which became manifest about Zara- 
tust, in the sagacity of his reply to that deadly one 
at that childish age, which was just like this which 
revelation mentions, that Zaratu.it spoke thus : 'With- 
out the joy of a murderer I observe, with propitious- 
ness and complete mindfulness, that it is thee 
I notice in that house which is thine V 

41. One marvel is that which, after this reply of 
Zaratu.rt to Durasr6b6, became manifest in that 
Karap, just as revelation mentions thus : ' The 
deadly one became disabled and stupefied as long as 
the milking of ten mares in milk whose milker is 
only one.' 

42. One marvel is this which is declared, that 
when that wizard emerged from that stupefaction, 
he then shouted again to Zaratust in the same 
manner, Zaraturt uttered that same reply, and the 
deadly one became anew disabled and stupefied as 
long as the milking of twenty mares full of milk 
whose milker is only one. 

43. One marvel is this which is declared, that 
again when that wizard emerged from that stupe- 
faction, he then shouted to Zaratu-rt in the same 
manner, Zaraturt uttered that same reply, and the 
deadly one becomes anew disabled and stupefied as 
long as the milking of thirty mares full of milk whose 
milker is only one. 

44. One marvel is this which is declared, that 
when that wizard emerged from that stupefaction, he 

ing to most accounts, was the murderer of Zaratu^t ir» his old age. 
This tradition is mentioned in Dk. VII only here and in § 22. 
1 Alluding to Durasr6b6's own fate, see § 45. 
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then grumbled thus : ' Do ye have the horse driven 
for us, and turn round the chariot wherein you harness 
it; for really this smiting one (ganak) will destroy 
me through the arrival of the sacred 'text and through 
his possession of authority.' So they had the horse 
driven, and it was harnessed to the chariot by them. 
45. And here is manifested a great wonder to the 
multitude, just as revelation mentions thus : ' When 
he had proceeded several Yu^yasts 1 in driving, he 
stopped in his distress through being terrified, and 
this occurred which I mention for a warning 2 , his 
semen was expelled, so that it arose in his skin and 
burst it 3 , and his loin thereby broke from his thigh ; 
he then died outright, then his progeny, and then the 
offspring of his progeny.' 

46. One marvel is this which is declared that, even 
before the coming o/Zaratilst to a conference *, there 
is manifested in him a mind which is more capacious 
than the whole world, and more exalted than every 
worldly possession, with an understanding whose 
strength is perfectly selected, an intellect of all- 
acquiring power, and a sagacity of all-deciding 
ability ; also with the much heedfulness ^the kingly 
glory, and the full desire for righteousness, the effi- 
cacious diligence and authority, and even the superi- 
ority in mightiness and grandeur of the priestly 
glory. 47. Also the handsomeness of body and 
completeness of strength which are in the character 
of these four classes of his, which are priesthood, 

1 See § 16 n. 

* Pahl. ' avo p&s yema/e/unam.' 

8 Or 'in his back and broke it,' if we suppose that p6st, 'skin,' 
stands for p6ft, 'back.' Compare the same legend in Zs. XIX, 
1-8. 

* With the sacred beings. 
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warriorship, husbandry, and artisanship ; besides a 
perfect friendship for the sacred beings and the 
good, and an awful enmity for the demons and the 
vile. 48. That is the nature by which the habits 
(daa'olh) of mankind and bipeds, the perfection and 
completeness of the sacred beings through the crea- 
tiveness of A&harmazd, and its own commemoration 
of them are provided. 49. So that the sacred beings 
shall bring a report, as to his superiority, from every 
one of those who are and were and will be, and of 
his coming for reminding us of Atiharmasd and of 
the lord-and-mastership (ahu-va-ra^ih) of the world, 
also of the preservation of the creations therein 
(ay£po-dahi.man), from the destroyer, by the tongue 
of the many-mannered (kabed-saradfako) sage, the 
fully-virtuous one of the age producing no harm 
(avazand-dahlg) in the world. 50. And the de- 
mons on this account, that this is he whom many 
Kigs * and Karaps have to influence the good to con- 
found and destroy, then also kept their promise and 
practised friendship. 

51. And on the completion of thirty years beyond 
his birth 2 , the archangel Vohumand came on in 
commemoration of Auharma^, when he was bring- 
ing his H6m-water (maya-l H6mlgan) s from the 

1 See Chap. II, 9 n. 

* The remaining contents of this and the following chapter are 
thus summarized in Dk. VIII, xiv, 3, 4 : — ' His attainment on 
maturity, at thirty years of age, to a conference with Auharma«</; 
and the occurrence of seven conferences in ten years. Many 
marvels, owing to him are published therein, just as there are 
some which, collected and selected, are noticed by the Dinkarrf 
manuscript,' that is, in this seventh book, in which, however, the 
details of the seven conferences do not occur; but some are 
mentioned in Zs. XXI, 8-XXII, 13. 

8 See Visp. XI, 2. 
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river Aevatak \ just as this which revelation men- 
tions thus : ' When Zaratfot came forth to the third 
effluent (bara-ta^unlh), that of the good Daiti, 
he further proceeded through that; and when he 
marched onwards from that, a man was seen by him, 
who marched from the southern quarter. 52. That 
was Vohumand, and it seemed to him that Vohumand 
was of early form (so that he is more discerning as 
to a person) and foreseeing (that is, he was before- 
hand in everything) ; it seemed to him that Vohu- 
mand was as much in height as three men's spears ; 
and it seemed to him, as to Vohumand that a glossy 
twig (arus talc) was brought by him in his- hand, 
through carrying off which branch the plant was not 
injured by him ; that became the spiritual twig of 
the religion, and this was indicated by it, that it is 
necessary to proceed as uninjuriously by the religion. 
53. There is some one who says that it became a 
reminder of the spiritual existence, and this was indi- 
cated by it, that it is necessary to proceed as unin- 
juriously in the world, so that peace may exist with 
every one. 

54. When he came onward to the fourth effluent, 
as far as the Aushan-ruaf of the good Dattt (which 
was the name of it) and he was in it, Zaraturt was 
bringing the H6m-water from the middle of it ; and 
on the ascent Zaraturt, bringing his right foot out of 
the Aushan-rud?, covered himself with his clothes, 
and upon that Vohumand, advancing, joined him in 
front. 

1 Literally 'single-flowing.' In Bd. XXIX, 4, 5, it is Naivt&k 
■which has been translated as ' navigable ' in Bd. XX, 34, and as 
'flowing in a channel' in Dk. VIII, xxxvii, 38, 42 ; IX, xvi, 16. — 
From § 54 it appears to have been a channel of the good D£iti 
river which flows from Air&n-ve£ (see Bd. XX, 13). 
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55. And that man enquired of him thus : ' Who 
art thou ; from whom of them art thou 1 ? ' He 
replied: ' I am Zaraturt 2 of the Spitamas.' 

56. The words of Vohumand were : ' Zaraturt 
of the Spitamas ! about what is thy foremost distress 
(that is, for what is thy need when thou becomest 
quite distressed) ; about what is thy foremost 
endeavour ; and for what is the tendency of thy 
desire (lak kamakS-dahisnih) ?' '57. The reply 
of Zaraturt was thus : ' About righteousness, I con- 
sider my foremost distress ; about righteousness my 
foremost endeavour; and for righteousness the 
tendency of my desire (that is, my need is for that 
thing, and I am a distressed seeker of righteous- 
ness).' 

58. The words of Vohumand were: 'O Zaraturt 
of the Spitamas ! that which is righteousness is ex- 
isting (that is, a real thing is, as it were, that which 
is righteousness), so that whatever is that which is 
righteousness is thus what is one's own.' 59. And 
Zaraturt spoke thus : ' That which is righteousness 
exists, and concerning that I am completely clear 
and aware ; but where and how is that radiance which 
is that whose arrival is through Vohumand.' 

60. And Vohumand spoke to him thus : ' O Zara- 
turt of the Spitamas ! deposit this one garment which 
thou earnest, so that we may confer with him by 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLII, 7 c (Sp.). 

2 According to the numbering of the folios in the old Bombay 
MS., written in 1659, nine folios were here separated from it last 
century. They contained the text as far as the end of Chap. IV, 
and the first eight of them were found at Naosari about twenty 
years ago and copied. But all Indian copies, written before that 
time, omit this mislaid text. See S. B. E., vol. xxxvii, pp. xxxvi, 
xxx vii. 

[47] E 
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whom thou art produced and by whom I am pro- 
duced, who is the most propitious of spirits, who is 
the most beneficent of existences, and who is he that 
I, who am Vohumand, am testifying (that is, I am 
a reminder of him).' 

6 1. Thereupon, Zaraturt thought thus: 'Good is 
he who is the creator, who is better than this re- 
minder.' 62. Then they proceeded in company, 
Vohumand and Zaratust; Vohumand first and 
Zaraturt after. 



Chapter IV. 

1. About the marvellousness which is manifested 
from the first conference onwards till the end of the 
seventh conference which occurred within the dura- 
tion of ten years, also his pre-eminence in prophecy 
in the world, and the acceptance of the religion by 
the exalted Kal-Vlrtasp, as happened after the ten 
years of conference. 

2. In the first two years, one marvel is this which 
is declared, that when he was back from the first 
conference, he then, by the first command of the lord 
and creator A&harma.zd, recited the unique formula 
(aylno) in an assemblage (ram) of Kigs and Karaps, 
the prophecy of his Masaa-worshipping religion and 
commemoration of Auharma^, as he chanted with 
a loud voice, and invited mankind to the religion of 
Auharma^. 3. Just as this passage of revelation 
mentions thus : ' Thereupon, the thorough inspection 
for this material existence of those with a sacred 
girdle, provided with dwellings and provided with 
cattle, was altogether arranged by Zaratllrt.' 

4. And when their announcement (niv£di$n6) for 
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speaking to be heard was issued \ then Zaratu-rt, on 
becoming exalted, called out unto the embodied 
world of righteousness to extol righteousness and to 
scorn the demons *. 5. ' The homage of the Mazda- 
worship of Zaraturt, and the ceremonial and obeis- 
ance for the archangels are the best for you I assert ; 
and of deprecation (aya^i^nlh) for the demons next- 
of-kin marriage is really the best intimation, so that, 
from the information which is given as to the trust- 
worthiness of a good work, the greatest are the most 
intimate of them, those of father and daughter, son 
and she who bore him, and brother and sister.' 

6. It is declared that, upon those words, innumer- 
able demon-worshipping Kigs and Karaps have 
rushed upon Zaraturt and strove for his death, just 
like this which revelation states : — ' It is then a 
number (mar) have run away who have sat in the 
vicinity of Tur's progeny (hunu.rko) 3 , the arbitrator ; 
and the shame of the brother of Tur arose, like that 
of a person whose shame was that they spoke of his 
next-of-kin marriage so that he might contract it.' 

7. This Tur was Aurvaita-dang * the Tur, the 
scanty giver, who was like a great sovereign of that 

1 From this point §§ 4-8 and 1 1 have been already translated in 
S. B. E., vol. xviii, pp. 412, 413, in illustration of the meaning of 
Khvetflk-das in Sasanian times and later. 

2 Av. staomi ashem; naismf daSvd (Yas. XI, 19 ; XII, 1). 

' An opprobrious term for the progeny of evil beings and 
animals, also used by a Karap when speaking of Zaratfot in Chap. 
Ill, a 1. 

* As this name has not been found in the extant Avesta, its 
correct reading is uncertain. In Zs. XX, 8, it can be read Aur- 
vaito-dih, in which dih is the Pahl. translation of Av. dang,hu, 
of which dang is a Pahl. transliteration; and the whole name 
may mean ' friendly to the province,' which seems suitable to this 
particular ruler. The MS. appears to have d£ng. 

E 2 
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quarter ; many troops and much power were also 
maintained by him, and the multitude (mar) told 
him they would seize the great one from him who is 
little. 

8. But the progeny of Aurvaiti-dang the Tur, the 
scanty giver, spoke thus : ' Should we for that speech 
destroy him, this great one who mingles together 
those propitious words for us — where we are thus 
without doubt as to one thing therein, such as next- 
of-kin marriage, that it is not necessary to contract 
it — it would make us ever doubtful whether it might 
be necessary to contract it' 

9. And Aurvaita-dang the Tur, the scanty giver, 
spoke thus : ' Thou shalt not destroy that man whom 
mine eyes have seen as the most loving-eyed of the 
whole embodied existence ; he will attain strength, 
for it has not seemed to me, when thou destroyest 
him on this account, that wisdom has arisen for a 
long time ; so that no rule (a hank 6) 0/" wisdom will 
arise, in this earth, which is so counselling (han^a- 
manig) as this one is (that is, when they destroy 
a man who is counselling, wisdom will not arise for 
a long while).' 

10. Aurvalta-dang the Tur, the scanty giver to his 
own people, also spoke thus : ' For me thou art a pure 
man who is counselling.' 

1 1 . And Zaratust spoke thus : ' I shall not always 
be that quiet speaker, by 1 whom that I have men- 
tioned is the most propitious thing to be obtained ; 
and of interfering 2 speaking and managing the 
temper there is a next-of-kin marriage, and the high- 



1 Or 'from.' 

* It may be ' parenthetical or ambiguous.' 
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priest who has contracted ' it is to perform the cere- 
monial.' 

1 2. And here the good spiritual lordshipand mighti- 
ness of glory of Zaratust, those which are provided 
for commemoration of the supreme lord and creator 
A&harmazd, are manifested as a great wonder to the 
multitude, and there is rendered visible the great 
pre-eminence which is in him as a prophet of the 
creatures, which for the baseness (nanklh) of the 
deceitful Agash 2 , the secret-moving and deceiving- 
natured, is the concealed control of a good disposi- 
tion. 13. Then idleness, like even the habit of fear 
and nature of apostasy, is an attractor of every one 
of the multitude, when it extends to much length ; 
little by little, too, that guide and combatant becomes 
a petitioner for greatness, and it is manifest through 
that compassion (tang-libbem^lh) and superior 
mindfulness of his, and through the glory of that 
stout champion, there are much fame and treasure. 

14. The nobles of Aurvaita-dang the Tur, the 
ruler of the land, were angry and clamourers for 
Zaratust's death ; but he invited the Klgs and Karaps 
to the religion of Auharma^, just as this passage of 
revelation states that Zaratu^t also spoke thus : 
' Worldly righteousness, O Aurvaita-dang, thou Tur 
and scanty giver ! is the whole of the worship of the 
demons and the termination of the Ma2^a-worship of 
Zaratfot.' 15. And Aurvaita-dang the Tur, the 
scanty giver, spoke thus : ' O Zaratu^t of the 
Spitimas ! thou shalt not attract me to this evil in 
which thou really art.' 

1 Or, perhaps, 'celebrated.' 

1 The demon of the evil eye (see Bd. XXVIII, 33) ; Av. Ag- 
hashi.Vd. XX, 3, 7, 9. 
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1 6. Zaraturt also spoke thus : ' Atiharmasd en- 
quired of me thus : " O Zaratust ! when thou hast 
come away to us, among the spiritual lords, who of 
the people in thy material existence was the protector 
of the powerful men who are warriors, that was most 
seeking benefit, most seeking cattle, most extensively 
associating, most fully-supplying (that is, he gives 
out most things), and most hospitable 1 (that is, one 
saw the door of a prince's (khidivo) treasury) ? " 
I replied to him thus : " Aurvatta-dang the Tur, the 
scanty giver." ' 

17. ' And he spoke in reply to me thus : " Him, 
O Zaratust ! thou shalt attract, 'first of the men who 
are warriors, to thinking about, speaking about, and 
acting about this religion which is Auharma^'s and 
Zaratuit's. 18. If you attract him, O Zaratu.st ! and 
he believes in it and also gives currency to this reli- 
gion of thine, and sits before thee in discipleship, this 
that one calls discipleship of thine he shall undertake, 
and the religion he hears fully he shall propagate 
(rubak va<5f duny£n) ; he is also ever after, O Zara- 
tust ! the first of the men who are warriors, the one 
most seeking benefit, most seeking cattle, most ex- 
tensively associating, and most hospitable of those 
who have yet been born aw^who will henceforth be 
born. 19. And if you do not attract him, O Zaratfot ! 
and he does not believe in it, nor gives currency to 
this religion of thine, nor hears it, nor even sits 
before thee, nor would sit before thee, so that it is 
obvious to me that he is not attracted, thou shalt 
speak unto him thus, O Zaraturt : ' Thou art a 
stricken supplicant for righteousness, and a producer 
of lamentation for the souls of Tanapuhar sinners 

1 Literally ' most many-doored.' 
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worthy of death ; ' for even so it is, and for this 
reason he becomes worthy of death, because the 
existence of the religion is known to him." 20. What 
I tell thee, O Aurvalta-dang, thou Tur and scanty 
giver ! is that thou art a stricken supplicant for 
righteousness, a producer of lamentation for the 
souls of Tan<2puhar sinners worthy of death.' 

2i. One prodigy of the demons is specified, who 
was the enemy of whatever sacred beings there are, 
a Karap, Va£dv6Lyt ' by name, of those unsanctified 
(ayastan) by Auharma^a? 2 . 22. And Auharma^ 
spoke thus : ' I so befriend that man, O Zaratu^t ! 
who is put forward by me over the creatures, whom 
thou shah invite (khvan£.r), I who am Auharnias*/, 
because I am through righteousness opposed to harm 
(that is, through virtue I keep harm away from the 
creatures), and the archangels are opposed to harm. 
23. Therefore do thou proceed, O Zarattot ! and 
thou shalt demand from him for me (that is, keep 
as my property) a hundred youths of vigour (t6sh 
tal) 3 , girls, and teams of four horses ; so do thou 
speak to him thus: " O V&ivofrt ! Auharma^ 
demands from thee a hundred youths of vigour, 
girls, and teams of four horses ; if thou givest them 

1 Here written in Pizand, but the Pahlavi form, Vedvofat, occurs 
in §§ 23, 24. 

* Or 'of the non-worshippers of A&harm&zd.' 

s For an instance of gifts of slaves see the Pahlavi inscription on 
an engraved stone from Baghd&d, in Indian Antiquary, vol. xi, 
p. 224, 11. 2, 3 of inscription: 'kevan btdun va-kani^ako . . . 
lakhvSr . . . shedVunam . . . va-zak shibi rfcft va-shiba" kanfca- 
ko&n shedrunt : ' — ' Now ... I send back a slave-boy and slave- 
girl . . . and those seven slave-boys and seven slave-girls are sent.' 
This inscription was probably engraved in the seventh century, 
judging from the forms of the letters. 
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to him, splendour and glory are thine through that 
giving ; and if thou dost not give to him, evil destiny 
is thine through that not-giving." ' 

24. Then Zaraturt walked on to that V£dvofot of 
those unsanctified, and spoke to him thus : ' O V£d- 
votot of the unsanctified ! that which Auharmas^ 
demands from thee is a hundred youths of vigour, 
girls, and teams of four horses ; if thou givest them 
to him, splendour and glory are thine through that 
giving ; and if thou dost not give to him, evil destiny 
is thine through that not-giving.' 25. And that 
Karap shouted in reply to Zarat&st thus : ' For me 
there is no more from thee (that is, there is no 
opulence for me from thy action), nor from Auhar- 
mz.zd; I am more of a divinity (bagtar) and am 
more forward in opulence than even Auharma^; 
many droves of a thousand swine are also acquired 
by me.' 

26. On went Zaratdst, up to Auharmas^ and up 
to the archangels, and Zaratfot spoke thus : ' O 
Atihstrmazd, propitious spirit, creator of the world of 
embodied beings, thou righteous one ! thus spoke he 
in reply to me : " For me there is no more from 
thee, nor from Auharmasa?; I am more of a divinity 
than thee or even Auhafmas^, and many droves of 
a thousand swine are acquired by me." ' 

27. And Auharma^ spoke thus: 'Owing to the 
splendour and glory of those which are ours, O Zara- 
tust ! that man has acquired arrogance (that is, the 
cattle we produced are the many cattle of his 
arrogance). 28. This will be his retribution for it 
then, however, when he does not reach further alive 
at the end of the third night x ; in that third night 

' Apparently the third night after death, on the passing away of 
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they will have stood aloof from alongside his life 
(that is, they will have stood away from assisting it) ; 
those seven of them who are radiant and bright- 
eyed {sptdb dotsar) make him rush up on high, 
and up there on high he shall be fed upon mouldy 
bread (pa man).' 

29. One marvel 'is the great healthfulness owing to 
the Hdm-water and the bringing of this by Zaraturt 
from the river Dattt, which is manifested when 
Vohumand was conveying him to the conference. 
30. Just as is declared in the words of Auharmar^ 
to Zaratu^t thus : ' For them is the H6m-water 
which thou bringest, O Zarattot! not for those 
demon-worshipping people who worship the demons, 
or for a satisfier of courtezans (^h-vi^ar) ; they 
shall sprinkle it on to that bull thou shalt bring 
forward, who is a four-year-old of exhausted vigour, 
black-haired and useful ; on drinking up the water, 
that bull will become quite sound from that 
infirmity.' 

31. Thereupon, Zaratust went on first into the 
embodied existence, on which dwelt, at the end of 
Sagastan x , that same Parshad? whose title was T6ra 
{the Bull). 32. Parsha^-t6ra 2 also spoke to him 



which the soul is supposed to have its destination determined, 
until the resurrection (see Ha</6kht Nask, II, 18; III, 17). If the 
seven sacred beings who stand aloof from him be the archangels, 
they treat VSdvowt very leniently ; but this legend treats of a period 
which it assumes to be earlier than the laws of Zaratuxt. 

1 The modern Sfstan, bordering upon Afghanistan and Bulfi- 
Aistan. 

* Av. Parsha</-gau, mentioned twice in Yt XIII, 96, 127, but 
it is not certain that both allusions refer to the same individual. 
The name also occurs in Bd. XXIX, 5, but only in one old MS. ; in 
all others another name is given, though the locality appears to be 
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thus : ' O Zaratust of the Spltamas ! give me this 
H6m-water which thou bringest.' 33. And Zara- 
tust spoke thus : ' Do thou praise righteousness, O 
Parshaa?-t6ra ! and scorn the demons ; also utter the 
profession l of the Masrfa-worship of Zaratu.st among 
the iniquitous.' 34. // was praised by Parshaaf-t6ra, 
and the demons were scorned by him ; yet he did 
not speak among the iniquitous as to his accepting 
the Ma-zda-worship of Zaratust. 35. Forward to 
him came Zaraturt at that praise of righteousness, 
for him was that H6m-water which Zaratust brought ; 
not for those demon-worshipping people who have 
worshipped the demons, but for that bull of his 
which Zaratust brought forward, a four-year-old of 
exhausted vigour, black-haired and useful ; owing to 
that bringing forward of the water, the bull became 
quite sound from that infirmity. 

36. One marvel as that which is declared regard- 
ing the rushing of the evil spirit for the slaughter of 
Zaraturt, just as revelation 2 mentions thus : ' From 
the northern quarter forth rushed the deadly evil 
spirit, and thus shouted he, astute in evil, the deadly 
evil spirit : " Rush on, O fiend ! and destroy the 
righteous Zaraturt." 37. On to him they rushed, 
the fiend, the demon B<W, and secret-moving Pesti- 
lence, the deceiver. 38. Zaratust chanted aloud 
the Ahunavair; the fiend was confounded at that, 
and away they rushed, the demon B&d and secret- 
moving Pestilence, the deceiver. 39. And the 
fiends shouted thus : " Thou art scornfully observing, 
O evil spirit ! (that is, anything to the purpose thou 

nearly the same. In § 31 the first part of the name is here written 
ParsheV. 

1 The Fravarang, Yas. XI, 16. ■ Pahl. Vd. XIX, 1-4. 
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dost not thoroughly observe, and what thou orderest 
us to do is not possible) ; the death of him who is 
Zaraturt of the Spitamas is not contemplated by us." 

40. Owing to the full glory of the righteous Zara- 
tixst, he perceived in his mind thus : M The wicked 
demons, astute in evil, consult together about my 
death ; " and up stood Zaraturt, forth went Zaratust.' 

41. Here is manifested a great wonder to the multi- 
tude, in that which is mentioned thus : ' And a stone 
was put forth by the righteous Zaraturt, that was 
held in his hand, and the size of a hut, and which 
was obtained by him from the creator Auharma^, 
the spiritual Yatha-ahu-vairy6 V 

42. And one marvel is this which is manifested 
not only in the country of Iran to Iranians, but in 
every land and to every race : the shattering of the 
demons' bodies through the chanting of the Ahuna- 
vair aloud by ZaratusL 43. Just as that which 
a passage 2 mentions thus: ' I worship the resources 
of the Kayan glory, with which the righteous Zara- 
tust was associated in thinking about, speaking 
about, and acting about the religion which was, 
of all embodied existences, the most righteous in 
righteousness, the most lordly in sovereignty, the 
most radiant in radiance, and the most glorious in 
glory. 44. At his appearance 3 the demons have 
fallen before him, at his appearance their semen 
(mayagan) also drops, at his appearance the 
courtezan is also withdrawn by them from mankind ; 

1 The first three words of the Ahunavair formula. 
* See Yt. XIX, 78-81. 

3 Reading v£n<f»dahakih, but the first letter is omitted in all 
three occurrences of the word. 
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on hearing J him they lamented, very violently is it 
lamented by the demons. 45. By the Ahunavair, 
which the righteous Zaratust chanted aloud to them, 
all the demons are seized and buried in the earth, 
where the complete shattering of their bodies is 
manifest.' 46. So that, after the shattering of their 
bodies, it became evident to those in the world that 
they were not able to do mischief in the bodily form 
of a demon, and they have been declared of the 
nature of sacred beings to mankind, but manki»d 
fully understood that they are not sacred beings,, 
but demons. 

47. Zaratust revealed (gushflfto) to mankind by 
the word of Auharmaza?, how in this religion the 
latter tells in words to Zaratust where and how, in 
the embodied existence, mankind consider a demon 
as exalted or as a high-priest, because they are 
where they say that they must consider some one as 
high-priest. 48. So Auharma^^ spoke to Zaratust 
thus : ' How do they who are good people, O Zara- 
tust ! consider a demon as exalted ? and how are 
they that even tell a demon thus : " We should 
accept you," because the demons speak thus : " It 
will happen to you " ? ' 

49. And Zaratust spoke thus : ' Only for the 
reason, O Auharmas*/! that people hasten on to 
that which is a jungly plain without dwellings, where 
no one resides from the departure of light until sun- 

1 If the word be Pahlavi, it is probably intended for jnayan, 
' hearing'; but it may be merely an approximate transcript of Av. 
snaodhewtif, which word, if this be the case, must have puzzled 
Sasanian scholars as much as it does those of the present time. 
As a transcript, the word might be read sn6diyan, and we might 
guess the meaning of the phrase to be ' thereupon weeping they 
lamented.' 
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rise arrives, when it is two Hasars * of night, and 
again silently (agdp) from sunset until their 
returning together when the two Hasars of night 
are gone, they hear that no work, no men, and no 
voices of dogs are there. 50. Then they say as to 
that, on arriving back, thus : " We have consulted 
with the demons there ; when we request (z46m) 
monarchy (sastarih) and leadership from them, 
they give them to us; when we request the 
possession of flocks and opulence from them, they 
give them to us." ' 

51. Then AuhatmazA spoke thus : ' How can they 
do such a thing for them, O Zaratu.Jt ! (that is, how 
does it happen that it is continually given by 
them for those that speak thus : " It happened to 
us ") ? ' 

52. And Zarattot spoke thus: 'They speak 
variously, O Auhanna^fl?! as to that generosity; 
there is one who speaks thus : " I have ever after 
been possessing more flocks, so long as I am in 
consultation with the demons ;" and there is another 
who speaks thus : "I have ever after been worse 
and more ill-fated, so long as we are in consultation 
with those demons ; " according as they possess 
a full subsistence for themselves from the demons 
(that is, when they diversely subsist fully on what- 
ever they bespeak from the demons).' 53. Zaraturt 
also spoke thus : ' So they speak about it, O Auhar- 
ma.zd\ thus: "Observe further, where any one of 
us returns he is either shrunk together (that is, he 
holds his head down to his chest), or shrunk away 
(that is, he looks quite aside), or is only pleasantly 

1 Av. hathra, which, as a measure of time, varies from one to 
two hours (see Farh. Oim, p. 43, 11. 1-3). 
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cast down and, owing to acquiescence in him, the 
demons tempt (nes,hund) him away out of man- 
kind." ' 

54. And Atiharmazd spoke thus: 'According to 
thy wish, do thou, O Zaratu-rt! fully observe thy 
existence, upwards from the head, downwards from 
the sole * of the foot, and afar on various sides ; and 
thou shouldst beseech before and behind and in 
every direction, for we are not as to thee as the 
demons are as to mankind, we give away everything 
only in invisibility ; but the demons, through close 
connection, when they rush out, tempt only with 
pleasantness. 55. Even unto thee, Zaraturt ! 
a fiend will rush, a female, golden-bodied and full- 
bosomed (so that she wears a bodice), and she 
rushes to request companionship from thee; a 
female, golden-bodied and full-bosomed, to request 
conversation from thee, to request co-operation from 
thee. 56. But thou shouldst not grant her com- 
panionship, nor conversation, nor shalt thou prescribe 
any conduct for her ; afterwards, to revert her 
downwards, thou shalt utter aloud that triumphant 
saying the Yatha-ahu-vairy6.' 

57. Zarattat proceeded to the habitable and 
friendly world, for the purpose of fully observing 
that beaten track (khipi^no) of the embodied 
existence ; then that fiend came forward when he 
sat in the vicinity of a garment — that garment 2 
which, when Vohumand was conveying him to the 
conference, was deposited by him — a female, golden- 
bodied and full-bosomed, and companionship, con- 

1 Assuming that lSlya stands for ze'rih; the only difference, in 
Pahlavi writing, being in the first letter. 
* See Chap. Ill, 60. 
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versation, and co-operation were requested by her 
from him ; she also whined (dandled) : ' I am 
Spendarmaaf V 

58. And Zaraturt spoke thus : ' She who is 
Spendarmadf was fully observed by me in the light 
of a cloudless day, and that Spendarma^ appeared 
to me fine behind and fine before and fine all round 
(that is, in all positions she was handsome) ; do 
thou turn thy back, and I shall know if thou art 
SpendarmadC 

59. And the fiend spoke to him thus: ' O Zara- 
turt of the Spitamas ! where we are, those who 
are females are handsome in front, but frightfully 
hideous behind ; so do not make a demand for my 
back.' 60. After she had protested a third time, the 
fiend turned her back, and she was seen by Zara- 
tttst behind in the groin; and when matter was 
exuded, it was full of serpents, toads, lizards, centi- 
pedes, and frogs. 

61. And that triumphant saying, the Yatha-ahu- 
vairyd, was uttered aloud by Zaratust ; then that 
fiend was annihilated, and A"^shmak 2 the Karap 
rushed forth. 62. And he grumbled in leaving, 
thus : ' The misery which is here below is such as I 
have obtained, because, owing to thee, I thought 
that thy sacred beings were more joyful than any 
heroes who through defeat go to hell ; I proceed 
more joyfully than the sacred beings, as regards the 
life in the body, so that I fully deceive the life in 
thy body, and thou art fully deceived by me as 
regards thine.' 

1 The female archangel Bountiful Devotion, in whose special 
charge are the earth and virtuous women; see Sis. XV, 5, 20-24. 
3 See Chap. II, 44, 45. 
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63. Zaratfot also revealed (gush 6ft 6) this secret 
to mankind, and their knowledge hmv to test a 
demon is manifested therein, even by a great won- 
der of the same nature to mankind : the visible 
rushing of the demons into the world before Zara- 
tust, and their bodies being afterwards shattered by 
the loud chanting of revelation by Zaratu^t from the 
Avesta announced, which was the acceptance of its 
truth by the ruler Vbtasp and the people of that 
time ; and if this had not been so, and VLrtasp and 
those of his time were not accepting the Avesta 
which was announced by ZaratUst in this fashion, 
through their considering it false, it would not have 
reached unto us. 

64. One marvel is this, with which, too, he who 
was Zaratu.st became aware from revelation, about 
the vileness and perverted religion of Zak of the 
deadly Karaps of Vistasp and many other Kais and 
Karaps who were at the residence of Virtasp, their 
combination for the death of Zaraturt, the prepara- 
tion for severe abuse of him to Vwtasp, and 
influencing Vi^tasp for his death by command of 
Virtasp, which extends to awful imprisonment and 
punishment. 65. Afterwards, too, his knowledge 
about his preservation therefrom, the manifestation 
of his wondrousness, and the evidence concerning 
his attainment unto prophesying; also after the 
continuance of the last questioning of the ten years 
of conference, his departure alone, by the advice and 
command of Auharm&z*/, to the residence of VLftasp 
and the precinct (var) of that terrible conflict. 66. 
His uttering, on the horse-course (aspanvar) of 
Vi.ftasp, a reminder of the power and triumph of 
Auhannasdf over himself, as he invited Vwtasp to 
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the religion of Auharmazrf ; and with great wisdom 
Viitisp heard the words of Zaraturt, on account of 
his own complete mindfulness and spiritual knowledge 
of ritual, and would have asked for an outpouring of 
prophecy. 

67. But thereupon, too — before the words of 
Zaraturt were fully heard by him, and he could have 
understood the character of Zaraturt — owing to the 
demonizing of the deadly Zak and the rest of those 
Klgs and Karaps, spoken out with slanderous know- 
ledge and perverse actions to VLrtasp about ZaratuJt, 
there then occurred his consignment of Zaratu.st to 
that confinement and punishment as stated in the 
words of Zaraturt thus : ' I have spoken about their 
three enquiries, and I am bound by thirty of them, 
I with thirty-three fetters of murderers, wicked ones, 
and demon-worshippers 1 . 68. But the hunger of 
manhood's inclination 2 violently affected the strength 
of my legs, but the hunger of manhood's inclination 
violently affected the force of my arms, but the 
hunger of manhood's inclination violently affected 
the hearing of my ears, but the hunger of manhood's 
inclination violently affected the sight of my eyes, 
and it would force away my bosom up to my back 
(so that it 3 would stay behind at my back) through 
the continuance of that deadly hunger of manhood's 
inclination.' 

69. And here, through the mightiness of Zaratujt 
— who proceeded alone to the terrible combat with 

1 Compare Zs. XXIII, 5. 

* Reading gu*n-giraih; but it might be duf-viraih, 'bad 
provision.' He was left to starve to death in prison. 

* The bosom. The idea of the writer appears to have been that 
in case of utter starvation the chest would totally collapse, so that 
the breast bone would touch the spine. 

[47] F 
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evil, where there became manifest, in the mode which 
is written, the descent of his life into so much 
punishment, due to hunger and thirst, heavy fetters, 
and other misery unto which the strength of human 
nature is attaining, but unto which it is not destined 
— is manifested a great wonder to king Vistdsp and 
his officials, when his full-glorious person was found 
by them alive in awfulness, imprisonment, and those 
other transformations (paafga.staklh) of long-con- 
tinued starvation. 

70. One marvel is this, that the sacred beings con- 
trived, for the sake of (va/ vahan-i) his preservation 
from that awfulness, a body possessing life, and on 
his account it became lifeless and imperceptible ; 
afterwards, in the great session of VLrtasp and the 
assembly of the world, Zaratu^t, through the strength 
and blessedness of the true word, restored the same 
body anew, like that which is issuing in the state- 
ment of the wonder about the splendid horse of 
Vijt&sp 1 . 

71. One marvel is his telling and disclosing the 
thoughts of king Vutasp and of those of the realm, 
and many other concealed matters, through spiritual 
perception. 

72. One marvel is several matters of evil deceit 
(vad ^amas) which Dahak had done in Bapel 2 

1 This very slight allusion to the cure of Viftasp's horse by 
Zaratflf I is sufficient to show that this legend existed in the ninth 
century ; but the writer of the Dinkarrf seems inclined to trace it 
back to a tale that he vaguely relates in the earlier part of this 
section, and which he evidently found in older writings ; this tale, 
however, does not mention a horse, but only an animated body. 
The Persian Zaraturt-nama developes the legend of the sick horse, 
whose legs are drawn up to its belly, into 160 couplets. 

2 Babylon; see Yt. V, 29-31 ; XV, 19-21. 
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through witchcraft, and mankind had come to idol- 
worship through that seduction, and its increase was 
the destruction of the world ; but through the 
triumphant words of the religion, which Zaratust 
proclaimed opposing it, that witchcraft is all dissi- 
pated and disabled. 

73. One marvel is this which is manifested, with 
wonders owing to Zaratu^t, in controversy about the 
religion with the famous learned of the realm, among 
whom, known for learning in the world, are the 
investigators (girayagano) of the words of speech ; 
and among those things which are more surprisingly 
controversial are those later (sibastar) words which 
are to save their creatures by a later religion. 74. 
Also to proclaim its truth intelligibly, and to make 
king Vistasp and those previously learned men with- 
out doubt as to the truth of the religion, the creator 
Auharnias^ sends some spirits, Vohumand, Ashava- 
hirt6, and the propitious fire \ as a reminder to 
Vistisp about the true prophesying of Zaratu^t, and 
the desire of Auhanna^ for the acceptance of the 
religion of Masda-worship by VLrtlsp and for its 
propagation in the world. 

75. The wondrousness which is manifested to 
Vutasp and those of the realm — both through the 
travelling (vdzidand) of those archangels down 
from the sky to the earth, and in their travelling to 
the abode of Vutasp — was like this which revelation 
mentions thus : ' Then he who is the creator Au- 
harmazd spoke to them, to Vohumand, Ashava- 
hist6, and also the fire of Auharma^, the propitious, 
thus : " Proceed ! you who are archangels, unto the 

1 Compare Zs. XXIII, 7. 
F 2 
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abode of VLrtasp, whose resources (afzar) are cattle 
and who is far and widely famed, with a view to his 
reliance upon this religion (that is, till he shall stand 
up for this religion) ; and, as regards the answering 
words of the righteous Zaratust of the Spitamas, to 
approve the nature (zag .ran) of those words." 76. 
The archangels proceeded unto the abode of Virtasp, 
whose resources are cattle and who is far and widely 
famed ; their radiance, in that lofty residence, seemed 
to him, that Vi.rtasp, a heaven of complete light, 
owing to their great power and triumph ; this was 
so that, when he thus looked upon it, the exalted 
Kai-VLstasp trembled, all his courtiers (p£sako) 
trembled, all his chieftains (padfo) were confused, 
and he of the superior class was like the driver of 
a chariot-horse. 

77. 'And the fire of Auharma^a? spoke, in the 
words of heroes, thus : " Fear not, for there is no 
fearing for thee, thou exalted Kai-Vistasp ! they 
have. not come for alarming thy abode, as a reminder 
of the deputed envoys of Ar^asp x ; there have not 
come, for alarming thy abode, the two Khy6ns of 

1 Av. Are£-a<f-aspa, king of the Zfoyaonas (Pahl. Khy6ns), men- 
tioned in Yt. V, 109, 113, 116; XVII, 50 ; XIX, 87. His war with 
Virtisp, for the purpose of compelling the latter to abjure his new 
religion, is described in the Yarfk&r-i ZarrrSn (see Geiger in 
SUzungsberickten der p.-p. und h. Ciasse der k. bayer. Akad. der 
Whs. 1890, Bd. II, pp. 43-84). Aigasp sends two envoys, Vidrafr 
the wizard and Ntmkhvast of the Hazdrs, to demand VLrtSsp's sub- 
mission; this is refused defiantly by advice of Zartr, the king's 
brother; and both nations prepare for war. When the Iranians 
meet the Khydns, VLrtasp consults his vazfr Gamasp, who prog- 
nosticates prodigious slaughter. And, after losing most of their 
chieftains (including twenty-three brothers and sons of Vwtasp), 
the Iranians utterly annihilate the Khy6n army. This war is 
called the ' war of the religion ' in Bd. XII, 33 ; Byt. Ill, 9. 
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Aigasp who demand tribute and revenue (sak va- 
bdz6) ; and there has not come, for alarming thy 
abode, the all-overpowering thief who is an injurer, 
or the dog who is a highwayman. 78. We are three 
who have come over (taristS) to thy abode, Vohu- 
mand, Ashavalmtd, and also the fire of the propitious 
lord ; of these thy knowledge is most wisely most 
just. 79. If thou helpest vision, so that it becomes 
wisdom for thee, the worldly existence requires the 
good religion of the Masafa-worshippers, which pro- 
ceeds purely through the recitation which Zaraturt 
of the Spltamas teaches. 80. Do thou chant the 
Ahunavair, do thou praise perfect righteousness l , 
and utter no worship 2 for the demons i because the 
desire of Auharniaz^, as regards thee, is for thy 
reliance upon this religion ; it is also the desire of 
the archangels, and the desire, as regards thee, of 
the other sacred beings who are beneficent (^apir- 
dahako) and righteous. 

8 1. ' " And as the recompense in this life, if you 
praise the good and pure religion of the righteous 
Zaratfot of the Spltamas, we will give unto thee 
a long reign and sovereignty, and the long lifetime 
of a life of 150 years; we will give unto thee Good 
Integrity and Rectitude 3 which is long-continued in 
desire for constantly assisting, good for assistance 

1 That is, recite the Yatha-ahu-vairy6 and the Ashem-vohu 
formulas. 

* Pahl. a-ai'zifnlh, literally, a 'non-worship/ which may mean 
something worse than 'no worship;' but 'execration or male- 
diction' is usually expressed by gazisn, 'cursing,' which is written 
exactly like yazisn, 'worship.' 

8 Pahl. Aharijvang and RaY-astijnih, the equivalents of Av. 
Ashu-vanguhi and RasSstit who are spiritual personifications 
of the qualities mentioned in the text. 
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through constantly assisting, and not passing away ; 
and we will give unto thee a son, PSshydtan x is his 
name, he is immortal, and so is undecaying, hunger- 
less, and thirstless, living and predominant in both 
existences, those of the embodied beings and of the 
spirits. 82. But, as the recompense in this life, if 
you do not praise the good and pure religion of 
the righteous Zaratust of the Spltamas, we will not 
convey thee up on high, and we will order thine 
end ; the vultures which are mindful of decay will 
see and eat up those and these of thine, thy blood 
will reach the ground, and the waters will not reach 
thy body." ' 

83. One marvel is that connected with the confi- 
dence (v<£z/ari-hastan6) of VLstasp in the religion, 
even through that occurrence of the speech of the 
archangels ; and, afterwards, the obedience (patya- 
sai ?) of his thoughts in the case of the delays 
through the bloodshed owing to Ar^asp 2 the Khy6n 
and his attendant heroes (pas-gurd&no) through- 
out the same Khydns, because of the acceptance of 
the religion. 84. Also, for the sake of daily and 
visibly showing to Vistasp the certified victory over 
Ar^iLsp and the Khy6ns, and his own superior 
position, unceasing rule, splendour, and glory, the 
creator Auharma^ sends, at the same time, the 
angel Neryosang 3 to the abode of Vwtasp, as a 
reminder for the archangel Ashavahi^t6 to give to 
VLrtisp to drink of that fountain of life, for looking 

1 Written PSshya6tan6, both here and in Chap. V, 12. He is 
the immortal priestly ruler of KangoVz, who was expected to come 
to restore the religion in Iran in the time of Aush&fer, see Bd. 
XXIX, 5 ; Byt. Ill, 25-32, 36-42, 51, 52. 

2 Here written Ar^adaspd; see § 77. 

s Written N6r6ksang here and in § 85. 
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into the existence of the spirits, the enlightening food 
by means of which great glory and beauty are seen 
by Vmasp. 

85. Just as this passage of revelation mentions 
thus : ' And he who is the creator Auhannas*/ spoke 
to the angel NeYydsang thus : " Proceed and travel, 
O N£ry6sang the assembler l ! unto the abode of 
Virtasp, whose resources are cattle and who is far 
and widely famed, and thou shalt say this to Ashava- 
hlrtd, thus : ' O AshavahLrto ! do thou authoritatively 
take this fine saucer (tasto), which is fully finer than 
the other saucers that are made (that is, the cup 
(fclm) is as fine as is possible to make for royalty), 
and carry up to Vistasp the H 6m and Vars ' l (mui) 
which are for us ; and do thou give it 3 unto the 
ruler Vwtasp to drink up, by whose word it is 
accepted.' " 86. Ashavahi.rt6 authoritatively taking 
the fine saucer from him, also, thereupon, gave it 
unto the exalted ruler Kai-Vwtasp to drink from * ; 
and the ruler of the country (dlh), the exalted Kai- 
Vi^tasp, lay down when divested of his robes, and 
he spoke to Hut6s 6 thus : " You, O Hut6s ! are she 

1 Compare Vd. XXII, 7. 

2 A lock of three, five, or seven hairs from the tail of a white 
bull, that is tied to a metal thumb-ring which is put into the 
Hdm-strainer when the H6m-juice is about to be poured through 
it. See Haug's Essays, 3rd ed., pp. 397-403. This ring and 
lock of hair may be the relic of a hair-sieve that may have been 
used for straining the H6m-juice in former times. 

* The saucer, or cup, of strained H6m-juice. 

4 The foregoing twenty-six words, excepting two, have been 
here repeated by the writer of the old Bombay MS., after turning 
over a folio. 

5 Av. Hutaosa, wife of VLrtasp and descendant of N6</ar (Av. 
Naotara) ; see Yt XV, 35, 36. According to the later authority 
of the Yarfkar-1 Zarlran, § 48, she was also a sister of Virtas-p. 
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whom the prompt ability (t£z6 hunar) of Zaraturt of 
the Spltamas should reach ; and through the dili- 
gence of the prompt ability of Zaraturt of the 
Spltamas, you 1 would expound the religion of 
Atiharmazd and Zaratust."' 

87. One marvel is this which is declared, that 
when Vistasp, accepting the religion, praises right- 
eousness, the demons in hell are disabled, and the 
demon Aeshm 2 rushes to the country of the Khydns 
and to Ar^asp, the deadly one of the Khy6ns, because 
he was the mightiest of the tyrants at that time ; and 
the most hideous of all, of so many of them in the 
country of the Khy6ns, are poured out by him for 
war. 

88. And here, too, is manifested a great wonder 
also to the host (ram) of Iran who have been coming 
there, unto the residence of Ar^asp the Khy6n, like 
this which revelation mentions thus : ' Then, just at 
the time his legion is separately displayed, Aeshm 
the unredeemable (tan^puharak) adheres (g&re- 
v&d6) to him, as being himself without escort 
(agur6h), and quite opposes (bara sperez&dd) 
him, because : " You, who are a Khy6n, have become 
unlucky through want of success after you engage 
in conflict!" 89. Henceforth, it is not that the 
victory of Iran has come over foreigners and 
Khy6ns — through companionship at the abode of 
that man who is mightier by the birth of Zaratust 

The similarity of her name to that of Atossa, the wife and sister of 
Cambyses, whom Darius afterwards married, is striking. 

1 As the verbal forms of the present third person singular and 
second person plural are alike in Pahlavi, it is doubtful which 
personal pronoun to use. 

* The demon of Wrath; see Bd. XXVIII, 15-17. 
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of the Spltamas — when that hideous sovereignty of 
Aiyasp, the deadly Khydn, is swallowed up by him 
(Vistdsfi), for the confusion of the deadly species 
(that is, they are further smitten by him, one through 
the other ; and are swallowed together by him, 
mutually struggling and through mutually devour- 
ing). 90. And apart from him, that bitter and well- 
hardened Khydn that is quite disabled by him the 
good Vistdsp, that deadly fiend is disturbed about 
him of eloquent abilities (Zaratfist); and so he 
grumbled at the hideous sovereignty thus : ' Prompt 
ability comes into existence and the Khy6n came ; 
thereupon prompt ability comes into existence and 
the Iranian has come V 



Chapter V. 

1. About the marvellousness which is manifested 
from the acceptance of the religion by Vistasp on- 
wards till the departure (vikh£sS) of Zaratu.rt, 
whose guardian spirit is reverenced, to the best 
existence, when seventy-seven years 2 had elapsed 
onwards from his birth, forty-seven onwards from 

1 According to the numbering of the folios of the old MS. of 
1659 (brought from Persia to India in 1783) one folio, numbered 
313 in Persian words, is here missing. It has not yet been found 
in India, and, owing to folio 3 1 2 apparently completing a sentence, 
and folio 314 evidently beginning a new chapter, the loss of text 
is hardly perceptible. It would have filled the next two pages. 

2 The MS. has '57 years,' through _5"0 ' 50 ' being written 
instead of -J"* '70'; but see Chap. Ill, 51 which states the interval 
of thirty years between his birth and conference. 
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his conference, and thirty-five years onwards from 
the acceptance of the religion by Vistasp 1 . 

2. One marvel is this which is declared that, 
when Zaraturt chanted revelation in the abode of 
Vi^tasp, it was manifest to the eye that it is danced 
to with joyfulness, both by the cattle and beasts of 
burden, and by the spirit of the fires which are in 
the abode. 3. By which, too, a great wonder is 
proclaimed, like this which revelation mentions 
thus : ' There seemed a righteous joyfulness of all 
the cattle, beasts of burden, and fires of the place, 
and there seemed a powerfulness of every kind of 
well-prepared spirits and of those quitting the abode 
(man-hishanS), "that will make us 2 henceforth 
powerful through religion," when they fully heard 
those words which were spoken by the righteous 
Zaratust of the Spitamas.' 

4. And one marvel is the provision, by Zaraturt, 
of the achievement of ordeal, that indicator of the 
acquitted and incriminated for sentence by the judge, 
in obscure legal proceedings ; of which it is said in 
revelation there are about (iigun) thirty-three kinds. 
5. These, too, the disciples of Zaraturt kept in use, 
after that time, until the collapse of the monarchy of 
Iran ; and the custom of one of them is that of pour- 
ing melted metal on the breast, as in the achieve- 
ment of the saintly (hu-fravarafo) Aturpaaf son of 
Maraspend, through whose preservation a know- 

1 The contents of this chapter and the next, as far as VI, 11, 
may be connected with the following summary in Dk. VIII, xiv, 
9 : — ' Information also as to many other things which are marvellous, 
and as to a summary of the statements of these seven enquiries, 
which is derived from knowledge of every kind.' For the seven 
enquiries, see Zs. XXII. 

2 Or, perhaps, ' make the abode.' 
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ledge about the religion was diffused in the world ; 
and of the manifestation, too, through that great 
wonder, this is also said, on the same subject, in the 
good religion, that of those many, when they behold 
that rite of ordeal, it convinces the wicked ones l . 

6. One marvel is that which is afterwards mani- 
fested, after the former captivity of Zaratu^t 2 and 
his speaking about the religion to Vistasp and those 
of the realm 3 , such as the acceptance of the religion 
by Vi.stasp and that which Zaratust said to him at 
his original arrival, as regards the declaration of 
a ruler's religion, thus : ' Thine is this disposition, 
and this religion which is calling (khr6sakS) is 
a property of that description which thou puttest 
together, O Kal-VirtAsp! so that *ythou wilt accept 
this disposition of thine, thou wilt possess this 
religion which exists (that is, the learning of learn- 
ings), and be the ruler that shall cause its progress ; 
thou wilt possess in this disposition of thine, as 
it were, a new support (stunak6), and any one 
will uphold thee by upholding it, as thou art the 
possessor of the support of this religion.' 7. Also 
the victory of Virtasp over Ar^asp the Khy6n and 
other foreigners in that awful battle*, just as Zara- 
turt explained unto Vistasp in revelation ; and much 
which is declared by revelation. 

8. One marvel is the disclosure by Zaratust, in 
complete beneficence, medical knowledge, acquain- 
tance with character, and other professional reten- 
tiveness (plshakS-glrukih), secretly and completely, 
of what is necessary for legal knowledge and spiritual 

1 §§ 4> 5 are already translated in AV. p. 145. 

a See Chap. IV, 67-69. * See Chap. IV, 73. 

4 See Chap. IV, 88-90. 
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perception ; also the indication, by revelation, of the 
rites for driving out pestilence (sigo), overpowering 
the demon and witch, and disabling sorcery and 
witchcraft. 9. The curing of disease, the counter- 
action of wolves and noxious creatures, the liberating 
of rain, and the confining of hail, spiders, locusts, 
and other terrors of corn and plants and adversaries 
of animals, by the marvellous rites which are also 
relating to the worship of Khurda^ and Amurdaaf \ 
and many other rites which were kept in use until 
the collapse of the monarchy of Iran ; and there are 
some which have remained even till now 2 , and are 
manifested with a trifle of marvellousness by the 
sacred fires. 10. And the disclosure to mankind 
of many running waters from marvellous streams 
(ardaya), and remedies for sickness which are 
mixed (fargar^ak6) by well-considering physicians ; 
many are spiritual and celestial, gaseous (vayig) 
and earthy ; and the worldly advantage of others, 
too, is the praise (l^fo) which ought to come to one 
for angelic 3 wisdom. 

1 1. One is the marvel of the A vesta itself, which, 
according to all the best reports of the world, is 
a compendium of all the supremest statements of 
wisdom. 

12. One marvel is the coming of this also to 

1 These two archangels personify health and immortality, 
respectively (see Chap. II, 19), and are supposed to have special 
charge of water and plants. 

* The ninth century, unless this phrase be copied from one of 
the sources of the Dfrikar<£ 

3 The MS. has yazdano-khira</5fh which has the meaning 
given in the text; but this word can also be read geh£no- 
khirarfolh, 'worldly wisdom,' though gShano is the more usual 
orthography. 
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Vi.rtasp, which the archangels announced as a recom- 
pense for accepting the religion l , as he saw Peshyd- 
tan the happy ruler, that immortal and undecaying 
son, not wanting food, large-bodied, completely 
strong, fully glorious, mighty, victorious, and resem- 
bling the sacred beings; the unique splendour of 
P£shy6tan for the sovereignty of Kangd^s in 
yonder world, as allotted to him by the creator 
Auharmastff, is manifested even through that great 
wonder to the multitude 2 . 



Chapter VI. 

i. About the marvellousness which is manifested 
after the departure (vtkh£26) of Zaratfot, whose 
guardian spirit is reverenced, to the best existence, 
and in the lifetime of Vbtasp. 

2. One marvel is this which is declared by revela- 
tion, about the provision of a chariot 3 by Srlt6 4 of 
the Visraps * ; this is through a famous wonder and 

1 See Chap. IV, 8i. 

* It is singular that nothing is stated here about the death of 
departure of ZaratArt, which event, according to § i, ought to have 
concluded this chapter. But in Chap. Ill, 39, Durasr6b evidently 
foretells that Zarattat will be killed by the evil eye of Br2rfr6k-r§sh. 
In Dk. V, iii, 2, the killing of Zaratfot by Br&frd-rSsh the Tflr is 
merely mentioned. In Zs. XXIII, 9, it is stated that Zarat&rt 
passes away (yidirhdb) forty-seven years after his conference and 
preaching to Viftisp. While the modern Persian Zaratujt-nama 
does not mention his death, though it speaks of Bartarush as his 
chief enemy in his younger days. But compare Chap. Ill, 22. 

5 Pahl. xdi which is written exactly like the Pahlavi ciphers for 
twenty-two and, no doubt, stands for Av. ratha. 

4 So spelt ten dmes in §§ 2-11, but here Sr&td. It is also Srhd 
in Dk. V, iii, 2. 

8 PahLVisrapan in §§ 9, 11 and Dk.V, iii, 2; but here it is 
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the coming of a report about the marvellousness of 
that chariot to Vbt&sp, Vmasp's begging that 
chariot from Srtt6, and Srltd saying in reply to 
Vistasp : ' That chariot is for a righteous man, in 
which the soul of Srltd in the Wktime of Srlt6's 
body ', and that of that man in the lifetime of his 
body, come visibly together once in the worldly 
existence.' 3. And the soul of Srltd, through the 
generosity of that Srltd, presents that chariot to 
the eyesight of that man of righteousness ; thereby 
it becomes evident he had seen it, and is told not to 
act in another manner. 4. The exalted Kal-Vtetasp, 
as becoming from revelation more particularly aware 
of this marvel about the future at that time, and for 
the sake of this marvel being published to the 
worldly existence (g£hanlglh), and of his becoming 

Visrapdn, and in § 7 the first letter is omitted, leaving only israpan. 
In Pahl. Vd. XX, 11 (Sp.) we have Srit-1 ird-»» (in L4), which latter 
name may also be israp&no, though more likely to be read 
Serzano when considered by itself. It is almost certain that the 
person mentioned in Pahl. Vd. XX, 1 1 is intended to be the same as 
that named here in the text. But it is doubtful if this person be 
the Av. Thrita son of Sayuzdri (or Saizdri) of Yt V, 72 ; XIII, 113. 
As the legend in the text appears to refer to the soul of Srtt6, or 
Thrita, revisiting the world to meet Virtasp, this Srit6 may have 
been the warrior Sritfi, the seventh brother, employed by Kai-Us, 
about 350 years earlier, to kill the frontier-settling ox of that time, 
but there seem to be no means of so identifying him with absolute 
certainty. 

1 This is the literal meaning of the Pahl. ' mun ruban-f Srhd 
pavan zfndagih-f Srtt6 tano,' but it is not quite consistent with 
Srii6's return to the earth as a spirit. The Indian copyists seem 
to have observed this, as they have omitted several words, so as to 
alter the meaning to the following : — ' That chariot is for a man of 
the righteous, with whom Srltd in the \ikfime of that man's body 
comes visibly together, &c.' But the sentence is not quite gram- 
. matical. 
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more invoking for the supremacy of the Ma^a- 
worshipping religion, became discernible by those of 
the realm, is sought for, and is most attended. 

5. A great wonder became manifest to Virtasp 
and those of the world, just as revelation mentions 
thus : ' Thereupon the archangels are letting forth 
the soul of that Srit$ from the light of the supreme 
heaven, from the light on to the earth created by 
Auharmastff ; and the soul of Vistisp proceeded from 
him into the light to meet it. 6. Virtasp proceeded 
on to the propitious south (rapttvlno); he was 
producing more gain than the gainers, and he 
was more inquisitive than the inquisitive ; to all 
whom he saw he spoke, and unto such as spoke he 
listened ; when he gazed at them looking simul- 
taneously they stood up, and obeisance was offered 
by them unto the soul and person of Vi^tisp.' 

7. Immediately upon that no delay occurred until 
there came on at a run — besides the soul of Srito of 
the Visraps — the most horrid (agrandtum) of 
demons, from the horrid northern quarter of the 
horrid destroyer (zaafar), that was himself black, 
and his deeds, too, were very black. 8. And as 
he comes himself, so also he grumbles to the soul 
of Sritd thus: 'Give a maintenance (khvarag) to 
Vlstasp who is thy driver 1 , for the sake of good 
fellowship and service, and for that, righteousness is 
suitable unto a pure one; do not give it as a thing 
which is protective (that is, do not give it for the 
sake of worldly gratuity), but for love of the 
righteousness which is owing to the perfect exis- 
tences.' 

9. When those words were fully heard by Sritd of 

1 This speech seems intended as veiled irony. 
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the Visraps, the early bestower (levlno-vakhsh), 
he stood still and so he spoke in words thus : ' For 
righteousness I give thee, O mighty Kat-Virtasp ! 
this chariot which is without a driver, only for love 
of the righteousness which is owing to the perfect 
existences.' 10. As much for righteousness as is 
best for righteousness, and as much for the soul as 
is best for the soul, the gift of the whole was secured 
(that is, its acceptance was announced as often as 
three times). 

ii. Then that chariot became two chariots, one 
spiritual and the other worldly ; in the worldly one 
the exalted Kai-Vutasp travelled forth unto the 
village of the N6dars 1 in the joyfulness of good 
thoughts, and in the spiritual one the soul of Srit6 of 
the Visraps travelled forth unto the best existence. 

12. One marvel is this which is declared that in 
fifty-seven years onwards from the acceptance of the 
religion by Zaratu-rt 2 , the arrival of the reKgion is 
published in the seven regions*; and within the 
lifetime of Virtasp, the circumstance (aeVun&lh) is 
manifested by the coming of some from other regions 
to Frashdrtar of the Hvdbas * for enquiry about the 

1 N6<fer (Av. Naotara) was a son of king Man Acinar (Bd. 
XXXI, 13) and an ancestor of king Virtasp. Virtasp being a des- 
cendant of Kal-Kava<f (Bd. XXXI, 28, 29) who was the adopted son 
of Auz6b6 (Bd. XXXI, 24) a son of Zagh, son of Marvak, son of 
N6<fcr (Bd. XXXI, 23 corrected from XXXIII, 5). Hut6s, the wife 
of Vwtasp, was also of the village of the N6</ars (Yt. XV, 35). 

* That is fifty-seven years after the conference of Zaratfirt (see 
Chap. V, 1). 

* See the summary in Dk. VIII, xiv, 10 : — ' Likewise, about the 
communication of Zaratflft's knowledge of the Mas</a-worshipping 
religion to the world, his attracting mankind to the religion, and 
the ages, after Zaratflft, until the renovation of the universe.' 

* Av. Ferashaonr6 Hv6gvd(Yas. LI, 17); he was a brother 
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religion, even as revelation mentions thus : ' Two 
whose names are thus, Spltdly 1 and Arezrasp6 2 , who 
have hastened unto Frashd^tar of the Hvdbas in 
search of wisdom.' 

13. Thus much splendour and wonder ofVist&sp 
and those of die realm regarding Zaratftst 3 , and 
thus much due to the coming of the archangels 
from the sky to the earth before Vistasp, as evi- 
dence about the true prophesying ^/"Zaraturt 4 ; and 
that, too, about P£shy6tan e , the chariot of Srltd *, 
and other subjects seen written above, are declared 
by the Avesta, which is the same that they accepted 
from Zaraturt, as the culmination 7 (az/ariganih) of 
Auharmastffs words. 14. And if this splendour, 
glory, and wonder that are written above as regards 
what those learned men of the realm saw — which 
are in the statement revealed by the Avesta — had 
not occurred, king Virtisp and those learned men 
of the realm would not have seen what this Avesta 
had revealed to them — which was thus much 
splendour and wonder reported by it to them — and 
not one word about leaving its preservation to us 
would be annexed. 

of (rimisp (Dk. V, ii, 12 ; iii, 4; Zs. XXIII, 10), and the father 
of Zaratfot's wife Hv6vi. The Hv6vas (Pahl. Hvobas) were 
a numerous family. 

1 Av. gen. Spit6if (Yt. XIII, 121). He was high-priest of 
Fradarfafsh, the south-east region. 

* Av. Erezraspa (ibid.) He was high-priest of Vida<fafsh, the 
south-west region (see Bd. XXIX, 1). These foreign envoys were 
brothers, each being a son of UspSsnu. 

8 See Chap. IV, 73. * See Chap. IV, 74-82. 

6 See Chap. V, 12. • See §§ 2-1 1. 

7 See Chap.V, 11. 

[47] G 
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Chapter VII. 

1. About the marvellousness which is manifested 
after thetimeofVist&sp until the collapse (han^af- 
tano) oft\iz sovereignty of \rkn. 

2. There is marvellousness which is manifested 
after VLstasp until the collapse of the sovereignty of 
Iran, apart from the blessedness of ordeal, the 
accomplishment of other Avestic rites, the great 
power over the sacred fires, and many other 
religious observances which were connected with 
the disciples of Zaratust. 

3. Even after the devastation which* happened 
owing to Alexander, those who were rulers after 
him brought back much to the collection from a 
scattered state 1 ; and there are some who have or- 
dered the keeping of it in the treasury of Shapan '-. 

4. Likewise there is to be brought forward what 
there is concerning the names of rulers and high- 
priests, such as arrive for it at times and periods, 
which are each consecutive, as Organizers of the 
religion and the world ; also of the tyrant or 
apostate, who is manifest at various periods, for the 
disturbance of the religion and monarchy and the 
penance of the world, with the coming of the peni- 
tential one. 

1 Referring to king Valkhaj the Afkanian (probably Vologeses I, 
see S. B. E., vol. xxxvii, p. 413); possibly also to Ardashfr 
PSpakan. 

s So here, but usually written Shapfg£n, and sometimes Shas- 
pigSn. It was no doubt a royal treasury, and Dk. V, iii, 4, calls 
it so, but uses the words gan^o-f khutfayin, in which Gamasp 
is said to have deposited the Avesta and Zand written in gold upon 
ox-hides. If ShapigSn be a corruption of sh&yagin, ' royal,' it is 
singular that some copyist has not corrected the spelling. 
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5. Such as Vohumand, son of Spend-daa? 1 , of the 
rulers, about whom it says even this in the Avesta, 
that he is Vohumand, the just, who is the most 
efficient of the assembly of Ma.zda-worshippers. 
6. And vSen6v 2 of the high-priests, as about him it 
says even this : ' The religion becomes a hundred 
years old when iSendv is born, and two hundred 
years when he passes away ; he was also the first 
Mazafa-worshipper with a life of a hundred years, 
and who walks forth upon this earth with a hundred 
disciples.' 

7. Also Alexander of the devastators, as it says 
even this of him in revelation 3 , that in those three 
winters, which are of like purpose (ham-ayasako), 
that Aeshm * would set up a deadly king in the im- 
penitent world, who is the evil-destined Alexander. 

8. And of the high-priests are Arcsvak 6 , the 
interpretation of whose name is ' the pure word ; ' 
Srutv6k-spad&k 6 , the interpretation of whose name 
is ' the propitious recitation ; ' Zrayang.hau 6 , the in- 
terpretation of whose name is ' the ocean exis- 
tence ; ' and Spe»t6-khratvau 6 , the interpretation of 

1 Av. Spe«td-data of Yt. XIII, 103, a son of VLrtasp, with 
whom Avesta dynastic history ends. He was the Persian Isfendiyar, 
and his son Vohumand is unknown to the Avesta. The Ajitradarf 
Nask (Dk. VIII, xiii, 18) mentions a 'Namun, son of Spend-sh£<f,' 
which probably stands for ' Vohuman6, son of Spend-da</,' but this 
appears to have been in a Pahlavi supplement compiled in Sasanian 
times. He is also mentioned in Bd. XXXIV, 8, a chapter ' about 
the computation of years by the Arabs,' according to the Iranian 
Bundahij. 

2 Av. Sa6na of Yt. XIII, 97, where the last clause of the passage 
here translated from the Avesta occurs. Compare Zs. XXIII, n. 

3 Not in the extant Avesta. 4 The demon of Wrath. 

* Av. gen. Erezvau and Srfit6-spadau in Yt. XIII, 115. 

• These two names are written in their Av. gen. forms, as they 
occur in Yt. XIII, 115. 

G 2 
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whose name is ' the propitious wisdom.' 9. Because 
it says even this about them, namely : ' I mention 
thy manifestation, and also the tokens of its 
publicity when this religion of thy Mazda-wor- 
shippers becomes four hundred years old* ; in 
this law benightedness (161yaih) arises, and the 
embodied existences see the manifestation through 
calculation of the planets and also the stars ; and 
whoever, too, are mine are so for a century, through 
the average opinion of thirty medium winters for 
a man 2 ; and the righteous Ar^vak and those three 
others are they of the most righteous existences, 
over whom they are the most masterly and most 
authoritative in that time.' 10. And this, too, that 
they who glorify the religion of the Ma-saa-wor- 
shippers in the fifth and sixth centuries are they; 
and no persons save their souls, -except those who 
remain for the arrival of the four 3 interpretations 
that arise through the authority of these four 
individuals, Aresvak, Srut6-spadh#u 4 , Zrayang,hau, 
and Spe«t6-khratvtfu who, all four of them, seek 
tJieir thoughts, words, and deeds in the sacred text 
(mansar). 

11. Also Rashn-r£sh 5 is the apostate of that 

1 If the chronology in Bd. XXXIV, 7, 8 were correct, the interval 
between the first revelation of the religion and the death of 
Alexander would be 272 years, and this would make the 400th year 
of the religion coincide with b. c. 195. 

* That is, for a generation. The meaning appears to be, that 
these four successive high-priests insure the continuance of orthodox 
religion for more than a century, or well into the sixth century of 
the religion, as mentioned in § 10. 

8 The MS. has the cipher for ' three,' by mistake. 

* Here written in Avesta characters. 

° In Dk. Ill, cxcviii, 2, this apostate is said to have been an 
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time, as some one 1 says unto Kashn, one of the sacred 
beings, and about many besides this one, thus : ' All 
who are creatures of the beneficent spirit are dis- 
tressed by their persecution, but put trust in those 
men, Arezvak and those three others.' 

12. And of the organizers of the period is 
Artakhshatar 2 , son of Papak, as it says even this 
about him, namely : ' Which is that ruler who is 
powerful, more striving than the Kayans, and 
mighty, an embodiment of the sacred commandments 
and awfully armed 8 ; in whose abode Aharlrvang *, 
the virtuous and radiant, walks forth in maiden 
form, beneficent and very strong, well-formed, high- 
girded, and truthful, of illustrious race and noble ? 
13. Whoever it is that, on the occurrence of strife, 
seeks prosperity for azmsetf with his own arm; who- 
ever it is that, on the occurrence of strife, encounters 
the enemies with his own arm.' 

14. Tanvasar 5 is also for his assistance, as it says 

associate (ham-p<ftgar) of the Christian ecclesiastic Akvan, and 
yells out ten admonitions contradicting those of the righteous S&nov 
who is mentioned in § 6 (see Peshotan's edition, vol. v, pp. 239, 
311). It does not follow that he was a contemporary of S&n6v, 
and here he seems to be placed fully two centuries later. 

1 Probably Auharmaz*/. 

2 The founder of the Sasanian dynasty, who reigned as king of 
the kings of Persia, a.d. 226-241. 

* Most of these qualities are applied to the angel Srdsh, the 
personification of obedience (see Yas. LVII, 1); also to Kavi Viftispa 
and Karsna, son of Zbaurvawt, in Yt. XIII, 99, 106. 

4 Av. Ashif vanguhi, 'good rectitude,' personified as a female 
angel ; her description is given in Yt. XIII, 107, and is similar to 
that of Anahita in Yt. V, 64. 

6 So spelt here and in §§ 17, 18, thrice in all; it is also thrice 
spelt Tansar, in Dk. Ill, last chapter, 7 ; IV, 25, 25, and this 
mis-spelling has led to the mis-pronunciation T6sar. It appears, 
however, that Tanvasar is a transposition of Tanvars, ' hairy- 
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this, too, about them : ' Zaraturt asked again thus : 
" Who is he who is the most salutary for a country, 
which the demons have exhausted of everything 
virtuous, over which his authority is brought and 
which is wicked and teaching falsehood ?" 15. Au- 
hanria-s^ spoke thus : " An autocrat (sastar), to cure 
a country, who has not gone mad (that is, he does 
not annoy the good) and is well-directing (that is, he 
gives virtuous commands), who is also of noble race, 
and likewise a priest who is acquainted with war, of 
a famous province, and righteous, are most salutary 
for that country. 16. And I tell thee this, that the 
apostasy of destruction is just like the four-legged 
wolf which the world gives up to running astray 
(var^ak-takhshi.rnfh) (that is, owing to its action 
they are leading it off as astray; which is so that even 
he who is not opulent is rendered sickly, that they 
{the apostates) may take away his things by the 
hand of the assassin (khunyan); and they shall 
lead the world, the dwelling for his residence, into 
wandering. 17. But that wicked (a^aruno) strife 
descended upon that country, besides that wicked 
demon-worship, besides that wicked slander; and 
not even that wicked strife, nor that wicked demon- 
worship, nor that wicked slander, is dissipated from 

bodied,' because we are told that Tansar, or Tanvasar, was so 
called on account of all his limbs being covered with hair (vars). 
This statement occurs in the introduction to Tanvasar's letter to 
Gushnaspshah (Ar. (?asnasf-shah), king of Pa<fashkhvargar (Ar. 
Farshvidgar) and Tabaristan ; and is made on the authority of 
an old Pahlavi copyist, Bahr&m Khurzad, whose Pahlavi was 
translated into Arabic by Ibn al-Muqaffa in the middle of the 
eighth century, and that into Persian early in the thirteenth 
century (see Darmesteter's edition in Journal Asiatique for 1894, 
pp. 185-250, 502-555)- 
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that country until the time when they attach the 
grant of approval to him, the spiritual leader, 
the eloquent (pur-guftar), truthful-speaking, and 
righteous Tanvasar. 18. And it is when they 
grant approval to the spiritual leader, the truthful 
speaker of eloquence, the righteous Tanvasar, that 
those of the country obtain redress (beshasaganlh) 
when they seek it, and nodeviation (anayuinakoih) 
from the religion of Zaraturt." ' 

19. As to the nature of the questions and state- 
ments of the organizer of the religion, Aturpa^ 1 son 
of Maraspend, about the connection of the glory 
with the race, it also says this, that 'though 
righteousness may arise from the statements and 
prosperity of the Turanians when extracted by 
questions, it is said that its acceptance occurs there 
through complete mindfulness 2 ; they benefit the 
embodied world of righteousness, and produce 
distress for the fiend ; in like manner, they rely upon 
Vohumand, and Zaraturt is their delight through 
the report of the birth of ZuraX&st from us who are 
archangels. 20. This liberality for thee is from us 
who are archangels, and Aturpaaf, the very best 
well-destined man arose ; and this, too, do thou say 
about him, that it is the steel age in which that 
man, the organizer of development and organizer of 
righteousness, Atu^pa^ son of Maraspend, of the 
convocation, begets Avarethrabau V 

1 A high-priest who was prime minister of king Shahpuhar II 
(a.d. 309-379). He is often mentioned in Pahlavi writings, but in 
the Avesta he is only alluded to, apparently, by the title RiLrtare- 
vaghe«t in Yt. XIII, 106. 

2 A translation of Av. spe«ta-4rmaiti, the archangel Spen- 
darma<f. 

8 So written, all three times in Pazand. He is the Avarethra- 
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21. This Avarethrabau, too, is an organizer whose 
righteous guardian spirit we reverence, and in 
memory of Manusilhar, the well-destined, and a pro- 
genitor of Aturpad? 1 , it says that 'only from him 
comes Avarethrabau ; ' and then also arises this one 
of the adversaries of the religion, the apostate of 
apostates, whom they have even called the Mazdag- 
like (Mazdagtg-i^) 2 . 22. As it says this, too, 
about them, namely : ' This religion of mine thou 
dost survey with thoughts of spiritual life, thou dost 
very thoroughly inspect it, O Zaratust ! when many, 
aware of apostates, call the performance of righteous- 
ness and even the priesthood innocence, and few are 
frank and practising it.' 23. In the revelation of the 
Masda-worshippers is this, namely : ' Thoroughly 
look into revelation, and seek a remedy for them 
and any whatever of them who have become dis- 
turbing in the embodied existence, and uncapttvated 
by the orthodox (ayin-au mdnd) righteousness which 
is owing to the perfect existences ; and so they divide 
the religion of the Masok-worshippers through 
division of race, they speak regarding the action of 
their own followers, and give the endowment to 
their own. 24. They grant supplies of food, so that 
they may say the food is proportional to the hunger ; 
they speak of procreation, and say that they say 
lineage is through the mothers ; and they approve 
of wolfishness, so that they would act something like 

bangh, son of Rartare-vaghe«t of Yt. XIII, 106, better known as 
Zarattift, son of Aturparf in his old age, for whom the Andar'z-f 
Aturparf-i Maraspendan was written. 

1 Whose pedigree is traced back to Manu^ihar in Bd. XXXIII, 3. 

a Probably some disciple of Minih, the heretic who had been 
put to death a.d. 276-7. Mazdag was put to death a.d. 528. 
See S.B.E., vol. xxxvii, pp. 257 n, 278 n. 
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wolves in the performance of gratifying their desires, 
like that of the wolf's progeny behind the mother. 
25. Moreover, they form their lineage through the 
mothers ; buying their women as sheep, they shall 
carry off for profit even that son or brother who is 
the progeny, those that we have produced for your 
companionship ; you are not predominant, but have 
remained in companionship ; you do not even believe 
them, but you do not establish an ordeal, although 
it is evident that you will be acquitted ; they lie 
even to their children, so that the advance of the 
promise-breaker is through them, and even in their 
own persons V 

26. Here k speaks about the organization of the 
religion by the glorified 2 Khusroi, son of Kavidf, 
thus : ' Upon their lingering behind, a man is pro- 
duced who is righteous, the Glorified one 2 , an 
approver (kh&nWar) of speech who is wise, whom 
the convocation, on hearing the words that he utters, 
speaks of as a high-priest ; that is when he gives 
out penance (srdshlglh), so that he may effect the 
punishment of sinners. 27. The constant out- 
pouring of perplexity (p&£ shariafan) by the per- 
verters is the fear of that hero, as regards that 

1 This quotation, from a Pahlavi version of an Avesta text, would 
probably be very applicable to the state of the Persian people at 
many periods in the fourth and fifth centuries, when heresy was 
prevalent and orthodox Zoroastrianism was by no means universal. 
Some of the evils mentioned are inseparable from slavery at all 
times. 

J Literally ' immortal-soulled,' An6shak-ruban, the usual title 
of king Khusrd I, who reigned a.d. 531-578. Before he became 
king, a. d. 528 or 529, he had summoned an assembly of priests to 
condemn the heretic Mazdag, when the last important revision 
of the Pahlavi versions of the Avesta probably took place (see Byt. 
I, 6-8, and Noldeke's Gesch. der Sas. pp. 463-466). 
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convocation, when he casts them forth by expulsion 
from the vicinity, so that he may make them extin- 
guished very quickly ; owing to that, they, whose 
producer is even he who is a person destroying the 
righteous man, become gloomy on account of the 
Glorified one, through his smiting the spiritual life 
of apostasy ; just as now, when he who is gloomy, 
and of scattered intellect, is gloomy owing to you 
of the Spitamas.' 28. This, too, it states, namely : 
' In every way, I tell thee, O Zaratust of the Spita- 
mas ! that their time is mistrustful (av^ar) as to 
him who is an open friend, and most deceitful both 
to the wicked and the righteous ; the Glorified one 
is a controller (ayukhtar) exalting the creatures, 
and whoever is possessing the creatures of the 
righteous ones 1 , so that he remains again at work in 
the doings of the Glorified one, is he who is a com- 
biner of the actions and an utterer of the true replies 
of that Glorified one.' 

29. And about the occurrence of a symptom of 
the devastators of the sovereignty and religion of 
the country of Iran one wonder, which is associated 
with the religion, is even this which it mentions 
thus : ' Thereupon, when the first symptom of a 
ravager of the country occurs, O righteous Zara- 
tust ! then the more aggressive and more unmerciful 
in malice becomes the tyrant of the country, and 
through him, too, they ravage (r£sh£nd) the house, 
through him the village, through him the community, 
through him the province, and through him even 
the whole of that manifestation in the country of 
any teaching whatever that occurs through the 
ravager of the country ; and so the country should 

1 Of the good spirits. 
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keep a man who is observant and learned on the 
watch, because information is in his mind. 30. 
Thereupon, when the second symptom of a ravager of 

the country occurs, <2fc. 1 

31. Thereupon, when the third symptom of a ravager 
of the country occurs, the priestly people are dis- 
turbing the tradition, so that they speak nothing 
wisely ; it is even on this account they do not accept 
them, and it is not when one speaks truly that the 
ravager of the country believes them, and through 
him, too, they ravage the house, through him the 
village, through him the community, through him the 
province, and through him even the whole of that 
manifestation in the country of any teaching what- 
ever that occurs through the ravager of the country ; 
and so, too, the country should keep a man who is 
observant and learned on the watch, because infor- 
mation is in his mind. 32. Thereupon, when the 
fourth symptom of a ravager of the country occurs, 
it upsets the replenishment of the fires, and upsets 
those men of the righteous, so that they shall not 
undertake the care of them ; and thus they shall not 
convey the holy-water to him who is a priestly 
authority, so that they may not produce the seizing 
upon the stipend of the priestly authorities by him 
who is the ravager of the country ; through him, too, 
they ravage the house, through him the village, 
through him the community, through him the pro- 
vince, and through him even the whole of that 

1 The whole of this section is omitted in the old MS., evidently 
by mistake. Perhaps the second symptom of devastation was con- 
nected with the evil deeds of the warrior class, but this is very 
uncertain. Passages of four or five words are also omitted by the 
MS. in §§31,32. 
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manifestation in the country of any teaching what- 
ever that occurs through the ravager of the country ; 
and so, too, the country should keep a man who 
is observant and learned on the watch, because 
information is in his mind.' 

33. About the collapse of the sovereignty of Iran, 
it also states this, namely: 'That very villain (mar), 
O Zaratust ! brings those provinces on to running 
astray, so that he may make those quite dissevered 
which constitute the existence of that powerful sove- 
reignty ; and then he is a thorough assailant of the 
righteous, then he is are assailant of the righteous 
with eagerness. 34. That same deadly one (mar), 
O Zaratust ! does not continue living long after- 
wards ; moreover his offspring disappear (that 
is, they perish utterly) ; but his soul falls to the 
bottom of the gloomy existence which is horrible 
hell, and upon their bodies every kind ^unseemly 
unhappiness comes from themselves, owing to their 
own actions when they give approval to the im- 
prisonment of a guardian of spiritual affairs who is 
eloquent, true-speaking, and righteous. 35. Against 
that deadly one he contends, O Zaratust ! for the 
spiritual lordship and priestly authority that I approve 
as good for the whole embodied existence ; also 
against the preparation of a decree to produce evil 
decisions, and against the dismissal of litigants, 
whether heterodox or orthodox, who are of a family 
of serfs of a far-situated village and are making 
petitions.' 

36. 'And as to the land, too, over which he 
wanders, the evil spirit utterly devastates their 
country through pestilence and other misery ; and, 
moreover, strife which is tormenting falls upon that 
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country, besides demon-worship which is iniquitous, 
and besides slander which Is iniquitous. 37. And 
the strife which is iniquitous is not to be dissipated 
(apasi-aitano) from that country, nor the demon- 
worshippers who are iniquitous, nor the slander 
which is iniquitous, before the time when they give 
approval to him, to the priest who is a guardian 
of spiritual affairs, who is eloquent, true-speaking, 
and righteous; and it is when they give him 
approval, that they obtain healthfulness for their 
country when they pray for it, and not irregularly 
from him, O Zaratust!' 

38. And this which is recounted is a statement 
that is execrated {nafrlg-alto) by many, details 
from the Avesta as to occurrences that will arise 
after VLrtasp until the dispersion (angdvisno) of 
the sovereignty of Iran from the country of Iran ; 
it is also declared that this which is written happened 
to the knowledge of those of the world. 39. This, 
too, is about the evidence of the above : — ' And 
if this which is declared from the Avesta, as to what 
happens after Kai-Vbtasp until the end of the sove- 
reignty of Iran, should not have happened, and it 
being the pre-eminence of the Avesta which really 
became this present treasure, it thereby ensues, 
owing to its position in that former*, and the 
manifest absence of the destruction of those rulers 
and high-priests from Vlrtasp onwards in this latter 2 , 
that it could not be connected with us V 

1 The above declaration from the Avesta. 

* The present Avesta itself. 

* Meaning perhaps that, for some good reason, it could not be 
communicated to us in the extant Avesta. If § 39 be not a later 
addition to this chapter, it implies that the prophetical quotations 
from the Avesta, regarding the history of the religion after the time. 
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Chapter VIII. 

i. About the marvellousness which is manifested 
and is openly specified after the collapsing of the 
sovereignty of Iran and the country of Iran ; also the 
end of the millennium of Zaratfot and the arrival 
of Aushedar the descendant of Zaratfot '. 

2. There is this marvellousness, really over- 
throwing the blessedness of the knowledge of former 
government, revealed by the Avesta about the ninth 
and tenth centuries, that which is an indicator of 
circumstances (ae^unSlh) now visible, such as the 
dispersion of the sovereignty of Iran from the 
country of Iran, the disturbance of just law and 
custom, the predominance of those with dishevelled 
hair 2 , and the haughty profession of ecclesiastics 3 . 
3. Also the collection and even connection of all 
their four systems of belief (v^z/ari-hastano) 4 to- 

of Virtasp, were no more extant in the Avesta, when the Dinkarrf 
was compiled, than they are now. 

1 The contents of Chaps. VII-XI have some connection with the 
following summary in Dk. VIII, xiv, 11, 12: — '■And about the 
nature of the advancement of the people of the period, the separa- 
tion of centuries and millenniums, and the signs, wonders, and 
perplexity which are manifested in the world at the end of each 
millennium in the world. Also as to the birth and arrival of 
Aushe</ar, son of ZarattYst, at the end of the first millennium, and 
a report of him and his time, and of the many destroyers of the 
organizers of the period between Zaratujt's millennium and the 
coming of Aush&fer.' 

2 This meaning for vlg&rdo -vars is chiefly based upon the use 
of vigird in AV. XXXIV, 5, for a woman's hair being 'combed.' 
These invaders of Iran from the east, at the end of the first 
millennium of the religion, are mentioned in Byt. II, 22, 24, 28 ; 
HI, 1, 6, 13. They are called ' Turkish demons' in § 47. 

3 The Byzantine Christians. 

* Zoroastrianism, Muhammadanism, Christianity, and either 
Judaism or Idolatry. 
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gether for the upper rank; the coming of one 
working with the sacred beings to the inferior, the 
transient, and the captive of the period; and the 
dispersion and downfall of dependent and public 
men in their time. 

4. The disappearance of a disposition for wisdom 
from the foreigners in the countries of Iran, which 
is an indication of shame at the truth of the religion, 
and at the praise, peace, liberality, and other good- 
ness whose provision has lodgement in a disposition 
for wisdom. 5. Also the abundance of the decisions 
of apostasy, the falsehood, deceit, slander, quarrel- 
someness, fraudulence, ingratitude, discord, stingi- 
ness, and other vileness whose real connection is 
a disposition to devour, neglecting heedfulness for 
the archangels of fire, water, and worldly existence \ 
6. The oppressiveness of infidelity and idol-worship, 
the scarcity of freedom, the extreme predominance 
of avarice in the individuals (tan 6) of mankind, the 
plenitude of different opinions about witchcraft, and 
the much inclination of many for paralyzing the 
religion of the sacred beings. 

7. The annihilation of the sovereignty of man- 
kind one over the other, the desolation of localities 
and settlements by severe actual distress, and the 
evil foreign potentates who are, one after the other, 
scattering the valiant ; the destruction among cattle 
and the defilement of the spirit of enjoyment, owing 
to the lodgement of lamentation and weeping in the 
countries of Iran, the clamour of the demon-wor- 
shipper in the country, and the unobtainable stature, 
non-existent strength, blighted destiny, and short 

1 Ashavahwt6, Khurda</, and Spendarma</. 
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life of mankind. 8. Also the abundance of ordi- 
nances (ayino) 1 of various descriptions, the approval 
of the apostate among tyrants and the non-approval 
of the Zoti 2 who is well-disposed and wise, the 
coming of the Zoti to want, and all the other adver- 
sity, disruption, and running astray which are over- 
powering even in districts and localities of the 
countries of Iran. 

9. The maintenance of no ritual (apandlh) of 
the religion of the sacred beings; the weakness, 
suffering, and evil habits of those of the good re- 
ligion ; the lamentation and recantation (khustukth) 
of the upholders of the religion ; and the wickedness 
and extermination of good works in most of the 
countries of Iran. 10. Also much other misery in 
these two centuries is recounted in the Avesta, which 
passed away with them and is also now so visible 
therein, and manifestly occurs in them. 

11. This, too, is a statement (nisang-i) as to 
them, which revelation mentions thus : ' That is the 
age mingled with iron (that is, from every side they 
perceive it is of iron) in which they bring forth into 
life him who is a sturdy praying apostate. 12. This 
is their sturdiness, that their approval is unobservant 
of both doctrines (ainako); and this is their pray- 
ing, that whenever it is possible for them they shall 
cause misery to others ; also when an old man 
publicly advances into a crowd (galako) of youths, 
owing to the evil times in which that man who is 
learned is born, they are unfriendly to him (that is, 
they are no friends of the high-priests of the priestly 
assembly). 13. They are freely speaking (that is, 

1 Or it may be h£n6, ' squadrons.' 

a The chief officiating priest in religious ceremonies. 
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they utter phrases smoothly), they are wicked and 
are fully maliciously talking, so that they shall make 
the statements of priests and high-priests useless ; 
they also tear asunder the spiritual lordship and 
priestly authority, and shall bring the ruler and 
priestly authority into evil behaviour as vicious, but 
they bring together those who are singular. 14. Any- 
thing they say is always mischief (agih), and that 
district which had a judge they cast into the smiting 
precinct, into hell ; it is misery without any inter- 
mission they shall inflict therein, till they attain unto 
damnation (darvandih) through the recitation they 
persevere in, both he who is the evil progeny dis- 
seminated by the apostate and he who is the 
villainous wolf full of disaster and full of depravity.' 
15. 'Here below they fight, the friend with him 
who is a friend, they also defraud (ziv£nd) him of 
his own work (that is, whenever it is possible for 
them, they shall seize upon his property), and they 
give it to him from whom they obtain prosperity in 
return ; if not, they seek him who is acting as a con- 
federate (nishin-gun), and they make that other 
one defraud the poor man (so that they shall seize 
upon his property) ; they also cheat him when he 
shall make complaint. 16. I shall not again produce 
such for thee, no friend here for him who is a friend, 
no brother for him who is a brother, no son for 
him who is a father, nor yet a father for him who is 
a son ; admonished, but not convinced, they become 
the abode of the will of the place, so that they 
subsist in every single place where it is necessary 
for them to be, in each that is necessary for them 
they march on together, and on the way they 
reflect upon the path of blessedness and the 
[47] h 
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manifold learning they utter owing to knowledge 
of me V 

1 7. ' These three, bur increase, learning, and 
reward, we fully understand through the ascendancy 
of him who is ignoble, and through the downfall of 
him who is noble and superior to him of little 
thorough instruction who, in every thing, will be at 
the foot of the tyrant. 1 8. Thinking of a priest one 
becomes spiritual, thinking of a tyrant one becomes 
a Kavig 2 ; a demon in disposition is an incipient 
demon, a Kavlg in disposition is himself attracted 
towards a youth.' 

19. Then, when character and wisdom recede 
from the countries of Iran (that is, they depart), so 
that destitution and also winter, produced by demons 
who are worshipping the demon, rush together from 
the vicinity of disaster (vdighn) on to the countries 
of Iran, where even rain becomes scanty and pesti- 
lence is secretly advancing and deceiving, so that 
deaths become numerous ; thus even he of perverted 
wisdom, who is wicked, and the apostate also, who 
is unrighteous, rush together in companionship. 
20. As what one says they all exclaim thus : ' Con- 
sume and destroy, O ruler ! for it is to be consumed 
and destroyed by thee ; destroy even the fire, 
consume even as food those who are the protection 
of the association enforcing religious obedience, and 
those leading on the poor man of the righteous 
dispensation by their guidance.' 21. So that they 
shall make him thoroughly detached and smite him; 

1 So far, this statement (§§ n-16) seems to be ascribed to 
Auharmazrf; but what follows (§§ 17, 18, 20) appears to represent 
the sentiments of some Iranians of those later times. 

8 See Chap. II, 9 n. 
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likewise wisdom is the wealth they bring him, and it 
is when property is being carried off by them, that 
the wisdom conveyed by them arises. 

22. 'And in that age, O righteous one of the 
Spltamas ! the coming of my desire is not purely for 
thee, nor is a thorough belief of the departure of life, 
so that the bringing and conducting of a speaker of 
promises (mitragdv) is not necessary; those of the 
perfect apostate injure this discourse of thine, the 
Avesta and Zand, so that they shall make it 
thoroughly weak ; and those of the perfect apostate 
harass their own souls, for love of the wealth which 
he produced.' 

23. And about the ninth and tenth centuries this 
also it says, that, ' as that age proceeds, this is what 
occurs, O Zaratust of the Spltamas ! when many 
apostates utter the righteousness of priestly instruc- 
tion and authority, which is wickedness towards me, 
they cause begging for water, they wither vegetation, 
and they put down all excellence which is due to the 
manifestation of righteousness.' 

24. Again Zaratu.rt enquired of him thus: 'What 
do they so produce by that, O Atiharmazdl when 
they cause begging for water, they wither vegetation, 
and they put down all excellence due to the mani- 
festation of righteousness?' 25. And Auharmas^/ 
spoke thus : ' They so produce those things among 
them, O Zaraturt ! when they mention a greater 
reward for bantlings and relations than that of their 
own souls (that is, they talk more concerning their 
allowance, where it is that for their own). 26. More- 
over, they give to the Kigs and Karaps, for some 
repute with the shepherd people of the husbandman, 
and with the swift-horsed people of the warrior, as 

h 2 
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though they would provide us • here below with 
a large share of meat, that they would make our 
privilege, just as we ' here supply him with meat 
whom we render greatly precious. 27. The property 
of even a wicked man here below, O Zaratust! in the 
average opinion among the disorganized (anara- 
stano) is a dignified provision (that is, we form 
a strong opinion, the approval of which is more to 
be asserted as being the -opinion of a poor righteous 
man, about a worthy righteous man whose manifest 
righteousness is a homage (franamisno) to duty 
and good works).' 

28. Again he enquired of him thus : ' Is there so 
perfect a manifestation here below, in the age of the 
worldly existence of the religion of the Mazdz-wor- 
shippers (that is, is there a lodgement of the religion 
of the Ma^a-worshippers in any one) ? ' 29. And 
Auharma^ spoke thus : ' It is so, among those men 
of mine 2 , O Zaratust! for here below there are priests 
who are eloquent, and they, too, are men voluble and 
requisite in the embodied existence, all-beneficent 
and producing the destruction of harm and the 
wizard ; the people of the wicked tyrant say also 
regarding them, that, excepting thee, O Zaratust ! 
they rightly practise righteousness more largely, 
more powerfully, and more volubly. 30. Blind are 
those of the fiend, who are consulting with thee and 
are unaware of the tyrant ; and observant are also 
those of the fiend who consult with them and think 
of their intelligence, and oppose the imbecile (ana- 
kaslh-aum6nd) apostate who is near them, so that 

1 The archangels. 

2 Reading minam, instead of madam which is unintelligible 
here. 
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they say * this, namely : " As to this which thou 
tellest us, it is evidently not so as thou sayest," of 
which they speak thus : " This duty of thy man is 
not mine (that is, it is not necessary for me to 
perform) nor thine (that is, it is not necessary even 
for thee to perform), because // is not this which is 
righteousness (that is, not a good work)." 31. For 
this one is produced for these words and thoughts 
of thine, of whom thou, too, art aware, he who is 
whatever is here below of Aush&sar 2 of thoughtful 
controversy, O Zaratfot of the Spltamas ! for he 
brings into notice, through the intermingling of 
his own soul, him who is righteous, or has not 
become so! 

32. This, too, he says, namely : ' Of those, O 
Zaratu,rt of the Spitamas! who come in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, I tell thee that they are of the 
fiend of Greed (Azl) ; it is in her womb that they 
are to be fashioned, they who assist those who 
would be vicious, through pre-eminence in leader- 
ship, or through excellence in subserviency.' 

33. And this, too, it says about them : ' Those 
men are much to be destroyed ; ' so it is said by 
Auharmasaf that ' these who are righteous, who 
carry away a corpse in this world, distress their 
fire, according to every high-priest 3 , and even long- 
flowing water ; their bodies, which are really cess- 
pools * of a terrible character, become very assisting 
for the tormentors whose corpses are grievously 
wicked. 34. Concerning them I tell thee, O Zara- 

1 To the apostate. 

2 See §§ 55-60 and Chap. I, 42 n. Here spelt Aukhsh&fer. 

3 Reading dastfir, instead of vastur. 

* Pahl. maya-vakhdfin = Pers. ab-gfr. 
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tust of the Spttimas ! that, in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, there come those who are the brood of the 
fiend and the wound-producer (reshgir) * of the 
evil spirit; even one of them is more to be destroyed 
than ten demon-worshippers 2 ; ' they also produce 
extermination for these who are mine, for these of 
my religion, whom they call a provision for destruc- 
tion (that is, when it is possible to live in our way, 
and ours are wicked, they diminish in superiority). 

35. Even the iniquity that they shall commit in 
leadership and subserviency, the sin which is smiting 
thee, they call a trifle (khalak6), O pure one of the 
Spltamas ! and the smiter, they say, is he whom 
these of thy religion of Maa/a-worshippers smite. 

36. Besides thee, O Zaratust! they distress those 
duties, too, which are to be acquired by thy people 
(lagan 6) ; they think scornfully of this ceremonial 
of thine, scornfully of thy worship, O Zaratfot ! and 
they think scornfully of both the two blessed utter- 
ances 3 , the Avesta and Zand, which were proclaimed 
to thee by me who am the most propitious of spirits. 

37. They foster villainous outrage, and they say the 
best work for mankind is immoderate fighting whose 
joyfulnessis due to actions that are villainous; those, 
too, that they exterminate are the existences due to 
the spirits, they exterminate their own souls, they 
exterminate the embodied existences of the world ; 
and they produce lamentation for the soul, and even 
the religion, as regards what is the mode of controll- 
ing orthodox people together with the iniquitous of 
the same period.' 

38. And this, too, it says, that Zaratu.st enquired 

1 Or it may be riyagSr, 'hypocrite.' 2 Or ' idolators.' 

8 Pahl. vairiganth = Av. urvata. 
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of Atiharmazd thus : ' So what shall we prescribe 
for those who are not capable, through being poor 
(that is, they have no means), nor have they troops, 
nor a protector over them, and they have many per- 
secutors ?' 39. And Auharmasflf spoke thus : ' The 
strong-minded l man, through understanding, is a 
token of the development of those who, not being in 
the army, are capable ; their persecutors also are 
many, and the passing over of authority is owing to 
the iniquitous of the same period.' 

40. This, too, it says, that Zaratust enquired thus : 
' Is he, O AuharmasflM who is a Kal or a Karap, or 
he who is a most evil ruler in authority, mingled 
again with the good ? ' 41. And Auharmasof spoke 
thus : ' Even he 2 .' 

42. Zaratfot also enquired thus : ' Is he, too, 
O Auharmaz^! who is one of those of the good 
sovereignty, mingled again with the good ; or these, 
such as the Kaisar and Khakan 3 ?' 43. And 
Auha#"ma&/ spoke thus : ' Even that former, O 
Zaraturt ! ' 

44. About the same iniquitous 4 this, too, he says, 
namely : ' When they are aware and understand 
about the sayings (galimako) due to righteousness, 
they are pleased, so that a bribe seems better to 
them than duty and good works; they love the 
darkness rather than light, the existence they love 

1 Assuming that t6shto-mlnijn6 is a miswriting of toshfno- 
mfnifno. 

* That is, after expiating his misdeeds by his allotted punishment. 
The last thirteen Pahlavi words of §§ 42, 43 are also added here 
by mistake in the MS. 

3 The Byzantine emperor and the sovereign Kh£n of the invaders 
from the east. 

' Mentioned in §§ 37, 39. 
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is the worst existence rather than the best existence, 
and they promote difficulty. 45. Concerning them, 
too, I tell thee that they are more to be destroyed 
than the leaping (shas/6) serpent which is like 
a wolf or a lion, and they ever advance in malice 
and persecution from that time till when that man 
arrives who is isfitrd-mehonS 1 the righteous, with 
the victorious club. 46. He has marched with fifty 
triplets of men 2 who are disciples, powerful and 
tall, looking after duties and ordinances, wide- 
shouldered, stout-armed, and very hairy (kabed- 
millh), so that their appearance is rough and of 
a black colour 3 , wherefore the demon and the 
iniquity proceeding from him fear them. 47. He 
also smites the evil spirit, together -with his creatures; 
and those three manifest branches, that worship the 
fiend with simultaneous worship, are really these 
who march for eminent service on horses, even the 
Turkish demons with dishevelled hair, the Arab, 
and also Shedaspd 4 the ecclesiastical Aru-man. 

1 So spelt here, but in Dk. IX, xli, 6, it is A*"itrag-m6h6n6, 
and other slight variations occur in the best MSS. of Bd. XX, 7, 31 ; 
XXIX, 5 ; Byt. Ill, 25,26; Dd. XC, 3 ; but they can all be traced to 
an original ^itr6-m6han = Av. Anthr6-maSthanem, 'of the 
racial home,' a title applied both to the river and the immortal 
sacerdotal ruler of Kangd<rs. The latter is supposed to be 
PSshy6tano, a son of king Vwtisp, who is expected to restore 
religious rites in Ir&n and throughout the world. 

2 With 150 disciples, as stated in Byt. Ill, 27, 29, 42. Here it 
is written levat<? 50 3-gabriSn. 

8 Byt. Ill, 27, 29, 42, states that they wear black marten fur. 

4 In Byt. Ill, 3, 5, 8, 21, this name is written SheV&sprh which 
can also be read ShgaSsfaj, and is probably a corrupt pronunciation 
of the name of some Byzantine emperor or general (such as 
Theodosius) who had signally defeated the Persians some time in 
the fifth to seventh century, in which period Zaratuit's millennium 
probably ended. 
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48. ' And he has then to attract men, contented 
and discontented, mostly through the incentive of 
duty ; he who is not contented (that is, not agreeing 
with what he says) contentedly pays respect to him, 
O Zaratu-rt! (so that he brings him into the religion). 
49. Likewise, through that club, he makes one press 
in the same manner : so that one is distressed by his 
hand to hold others in contempt, through the valiant 
arm and through the youthful bodily organs. 50. 
And he attaches power and triumph to his religion 
of Adharmazd, and through that power and triumph 
they become ever respected thenceforth, when those 
arrive who are the sons of Zaratust, who shall pro- 
duce the renovation in an existence undecaying and 
immortal, hungerless and thirstless, the long-con- 
tinued perpetuity including all.' 

51. And about the separation (burinako) of the 
ten centuries in the one millennium of Zarattot, and 
the tidings of Aush&fer 1 , son of Zaraturt, it says 
also this, namely : ' When that century fully elapses 
which is the first of the religion of the Masda- 
worshippers, from the time when Zaratust came 
forward to his conference, what is the separation of 
this first century?' 52. And Auha^ma^ spoke 
thus : ' The sun conceals itself. 53. ' What is the 
separation after the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, or tenth century?' 54. And 
Auharmasdf spoke thus : ' The sun conceals itself! 

55. Then, when thirty winters of the tenth cen- 
tury are unelapsed (that is, thirty winters are 
remaining) a maiden, who is Shemig-abu 2 , walks up 

1 See Chap. I, 42. 

* 'Having a renowned father,' the Zv&ris of Av. Srutarf-fedhri, 
Yt. XIII, 141. 
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to the water ; she that is the mother of that famous 
AusheaJar, and her former lineage is from V6hu- 
rbk6-i Frahanyan * in the family of f saafvastar, the 
son of Zaratu^t that is brought forth by Arang-. 
56. Then she sits in that water and drinks it, and 
she kindles in a high degree those germs which 
were the third of the last that the righteous Zaratdrt 
was dropping forth originally, and they introduce 
that son whose name is the Developer of Righteous- 
ness 2 . 57. Though she is fifteen years old, the girl 
(kanig) has not before that associated with men 3 ; 
nor afterwards, when she becomes pregnant, has she 
done so before the time when she gives birth. 

58. When that man becomes thirty years old, the 
sun stands still in the zenith (balistS) of the sky 
for the duration of ten days and ten nights, and 
it arrives again at that place where it was first 
appointed by allotment, where it occupies one 
finger-dreadth out of the four finger-dreadths, and it 
shines over all the regions which are seven. 59. So, 
too, O Zaraturt ! of them themselves, their declara- 
tion is thus, that they know that the separation of 
the millennium, which this religion has heard about 
by listening, is thus ; and of those who do not even 
then know, that it is something which is different. 

60. Then, when that man becomes thirty years 
old, he confers with the archangels, the good rulers 
and good providers ; on the morrow, in the daylight 
of the day, it is moreover manifest, when the 
embodied existence is thus undistressed — without 



1 See Yt. XIII, 97. 

*■ The Pahlavi interpretation of AfishSrfar which is an im- 
perfect transcript of the Av. Ukhshya</-ereta of Yt. XIII, 128. 
8 Pahl. ' levaUf gabraano bara vepayWo.' 
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a Kal and without a Karap (that is, not deaf and 
blind to the affairs of the sacred beings), and is to 
be appropriated (that is, has not made its own self 
apart from the affairs of the sacred beings), and is 
produced full of life — that it has become extending 
(valan), and remains again great in various places 
in Alran-v^f where the good Daltl 1 is. 

61. These are the characteristics as regards the 
two centuries which are the ninth and tenth ; the 
accuracy of what was to come has continued and 
this has happened, and both are declared as regards 
the accuracy which is stated on evidence as to what 
will happen. 



Chapter IX. 

1. About the marvellousness which is after the 
end of the millennium of Zaraturt and the arrival 
of Aush£dar, until the end of the millennium of 
Aush&tfar and the arrival of Aushedar-mah ; and as 
to tidings of the same period. 

2. The marvellousness of Ausheafar as to birth 2 , 
glory of person, sayings and actions ; the standing 
of the sun ten days amid the sky 3 ; the perishing of 
the fiend of the four-legged race ; the production 
of a three-spring cloudless influence 4 for vegetation; 
the weakening of superfluity and destitution ; the 
extreme strengthening of alliance ; the gratification 
due to the good friendship of foreigners ; the great 
increase of the wisdom of religion ; and the praise 

1 See Chap. Ill, 51, 54 ; Bd. XX, 13. It is the name of a river. 

2 See Chap. VIII, 55-57. " " See Chap. VIII, 58. 
4 Pahl. ' 3-zarem<&' an-az/argarfh.' 
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of Aushedar's smiting with a serpent-scourge of 
several kinds in the religion 4 of the Ma^a-wor- 
shippers. 

3. The mightiness of the resources in the fifth 
century of the same millennium ; the manifestation 
of the wizard Mahrkus x for seven years, in the year 
which is reported in all the regions which are seven ; 
the coming on and arrival of the winter of Mahrkus, 
the perishing of most ^mankind and animals within 
three winters and in the fourth, through the awful^ 
ness of those winters and the witchcraft of Mahrkus ; 
and the dying away of Mahrkus of scanty progeny 
(ga^uk6-zahijn5), during the fourth winter, through 
the Dahman Afsdn 2 . 4, The opening of the en- 
closure made by Yim, the coming of mankind and 
animals therefrom, and the complete progress of 
mankind and animals again, arising specially from 
them. 

5. After those winters, the abundant and great 
increase in the milk of cattle, and the abundant 
nourishment 0/" mankind by milk; the less distress 
of body in cattle, the fullness and prosperity of the 
world, the celebrity of assembled mankind, and the 
great increase of liberality. 6. Also the feebleness 

1 Av. Mahrkusha of Westergaard's Fragment VIII, 2,. who is 
evidently a wizard or fiend ; according to Pahl. Vd. II, 49 (Sp.) the 
evil winter which was foretold to Yim is called the winter of 
Markus. In later times this name has been understood as Heb. 
Malk6s, 'autumnal rain; ' so the idea of the fatal freezing winter 
of Mahrkus, the intender of death, was abandoned for that of the 
deluging rain of Malkds, as in Mkh. XXVII, 28. In Dd. XXXVII, 
94, both snow and rain are mentioned as produced by Mahrkus or 
Markus (as it is always written in Pahlavi), and in Sd. IX, 5 only 
his name is stated. The most complete account of him is given in 
our text. 

2 The Afrfn of the Ameshaspends. 
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of poverty among mankind,/***/ like what revelation 
mentions thus : ' Even so he, O Zaraturt ! though 
he be more unfortunate than he who is accepting 
from him, is like the creator whose bounty of 
permanent liberality does thus, in the embodied 
existence, remain in his dwelling.' 

7. And this, too, it says, namely: 'When that 
winter passes away, of which it is said that it is 
boisterous and destructive 1 , then a wild beast, black 
and wide-travelling, walks up to the Masda-worship- 
pers, and thus it thinks, that they who worship 
Mazda will therefore not finally hate us more than 
him who is their own progeny, the son whom they 
thus bring up as a Mazda-worshipper here below, in 
fondness and freedom from malice towards well- 
yielding cattle. 

8. ' Then Ashavahi-rtd calls out to the Mazda- 
worshippers from the upper region, and thus he 
speaks : " You are for the worship of Mazda ; let no 
one of you become such a slaughterer of cattle as 
the slaughterers you have been before. 9. Recom- 
mend increase in gifts, recommend neighbourliness 
in person ; are you worshipping Mazda ? do you 
slaughter cattle ? do you slaughter those of them 
which give you assistance, which speak to you thus : 
' On account of your helpfulness one tells you that 
you are worshipping Mazda and you may eat ? ' 
I am in neighbourliness before that, until the time 
when you exclaim : ' Mine are the serpent and toad.' 

10. ' " And you recommend increase, you recom- 
mend neighbourliness, and the Mazda-worshippers 
slaughter cattle, even those of them who give them 

1 The Pahlavi version of Av. 'stakhrahe" meretd zaya' in 
Westerg. Frag. VIII, 2. 
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assistance, so that you are worshipping Masafa and 
you eat ; I am in neighbourliness before that, until 
the time when you exclaim : ' Mine are the serpent 
and toad.' 

ii.'" Contentedly the Mazda-worshippers slaughter 
cattle, contentedly the cattle of the Mazda-worship- 
pers let them butcher 1 , and contented are the cattle 
when they do not butcher them; contentedly the 
Mazda-worshippers eat cattle, and contented are 
the cattle when they eat them. 12. And then, when 
there are spirits, the slaughterers and whatever they 
slaughter, the butchers and whatever they butcher, 
and the eaters and whatever they eat are alike 
watched by them'" 

13. And this, too, it says, namely: 'When that 
century fully elapses, which is the fifth in the second 
millennium as regards the religion of the Mazda- 
worshippers, then of all those who are upon the 
earth, the existences which are both wicked and 
righteous, two-thirds in the land of Iran are righteous 
and one-third wicked ; and so likewise the Turanians 
and those who are around Iran remain non-Iranian 
around Iran ; the chief increase in dwellings here 
below, of those in the embodied existence, remains 

just as now.' 

14. And this, too, it says, namely: 'When that 
millennium has fully elapsed, which is the first of the 
religion of the Mazda-worshippers, what is the 
separation after the first century ? ' 15. And Auha^- 
mazd spoke thus: 'The sun conceals itself! 16. 
' And what is the separation after the second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, or tenth 

1 Assuming that bur'zavand stands for burinfend which occurs 
in § 12. 
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century ? ' 17. And Auharmasa? spoke thus : ' The 
sun conceals itself! 

18. Then, when thirty winters of the tenth century 
are unelapsed (aranakS), a maiden, who is Shaplr- 
abu \ walks up to the water ; she that is the mother 
of that good Aush&/ar-mah 2 , and her former lineage 
is from Vdhu-rd>£6-t Frahdnyan 8 in the family of 
Isa^vistar, the son of Zarattot that is brought forth 
by Aran^ - . 19. Then she sits in that water and 
drinks it, and she kindles in a high degree those 
germs which were the second of the last that the 
righteous Zarattot was dropping forth originally, 
and they introduce that son whose name is the 
Developer of Worship 4 (that is, he augments 
liberality). 20. Though fifteen years old, the damsel 
(zihanako) has not before that associated with men ; 
nor yet afterwards, when she becomes pregnant, has 
she done so before the time when she gives birth 6 . 

21. When that man becomes thirty years old, the 
sun stands still in the zenith of the sky for the 
duration of twenty days and nights e , and it shines 
over all the regions which are seven. 22. So, too, 
the declaration of them themselves is that they know 

1 'Having a good father,' the Zvarir of Av. Vanghu-fedhri, 
Yt. XIII, 142. 

8 See Chap. I, 42. 3 See Chap. VIII, 55-57. 

4 The Pahlavi interpretation of Aush§</ar-mah which is an 
imperfect transcript of the Av. Ukhshyarf-nemangh of Yt. 
XIII, 128. 

6 Compare the summary in Dk. VIII, xiv, 13, as follows: — 
' The arrival of Aush§</ar-mah, son of Zaraturt, at the end of the 
second millennium ; information about him and his time, and the 
destroyers of the organizers who were within the millennium of 
Aush&for.' 

• The MS. omits a clause here, which occurs in Chap. VIII, 58, 
possibly by mistake, as part of it is given in Chap. X, 19. 
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that the separation of the millennium, which this 
religion has heard about by listening, is even thus ; 
and of those who do not even then know, that it is 
something which is different. 

23. When that man becomes thirty years old, he 
confers with the archangels, the good rulers and 
good providers ; on the morrow, in the daylight of 
the day, it is moreover manifest, when the embodied 
existence is thus undistressed — without a Kat and 
without a Karap (that is, not blind and not deaf to 
the affairs of the sacred beings), and is to be 
appropriated (that is, has not made its own self apart 
from the affairs of the sacred beings), and is produced 
full of life — that it has become extending, and is 
again great in various places in Airan-v^" where 
the good Daltl is. 



Chapter X. 

1. About the marvellousness which is after the 
end of the millennium of AusheWar and the arrival 
of AusheWar-mah, until the end of the millennium of 
AusheVar-mah and the arrival of Soshans ; and as 
to tidings of th.z same period. 

2. The marvellousness of AusheVar-mah as to 
birth \ glory of person, sayings, and actions ; the 
standing of the sun amid the sky twenty days long 2 ; 
and the increase of the milk of cattle arrives at 
a maximum (afartum), just as what it says, that 
one milks only one mature cow (tdra az) for a 
thousand men, and that he brings as much milk 
as a thousand men require; also the feebleness of 

1 See Chap. IX, 18-20. * See Chap. IX, 21. 
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hunger and thirst is just as it says, that by only 
a single ration one becomes satisfiedy<w three nights, 
and whoever eats a leg of mutton has plenty for 
himself for three days and nights. 3. The diminu- 
tion of decay and extension (v£shih) of life, the 
increase of humility and peace, and the perfection of 
liberality and enjoyment in the world. 

4. Like this which revelation states, that, when 
the first ten winters in the last millennium pass away, 
the Masflk-worshippers then make enquiry together 
thus : ' Are we really more hairy-headed (sar-vars- 
z'^-tar) than occurred before, owing to the well- 
yielding cattle, so that food and clothing are less 
necessary for us ? Has affection come to us more 
completely, owing to those cattle, than it was ours 
before ? Have we grown up less deteriorated in the 
hair, by old age, than those grown up before ? Are 
the thoughts, words, and deeds of our women and 
children more instructed than they were before ? 
5. And has this thing occurred, that he is classed 
as disqualified who in training a child has become 
quite retrogressive (pas-Gruzd), and is his penalty 
arranged ? Does the fiend think of the Karap class, 
and are they utterly destroyed by her through those 
whose thoughts are most evil, devoid of righteous- 
ness, and devoid of a liking for righteousness ? 6. 
Near here, in the disturbance of the existences, does 
that happen as heard by us from the ancients, when 
listening to the true proclaimers of the Masda- 
worshippers ? And now, even when our numbers 
are so greatly maintaining this dispensation, do we 
sanctify (aharaylnem) righteousness (that is, do we 
perform duty and good works) more vociferously 
and more strenuously ? ' 
[47] I 
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7. This, too, it says, even that no one passes 
away in the last millennium, other than those whom 
they smite with a scaffold weapon 1 , and those who 
pass away from old age. 8. When fifty-three years 
of that millennium of his have remained, the sweet- 
ness and oiliness in milk and vegetables are so 
completed that, on account of the freedom of man- 
kind from wanting meat, they shall leave off the 
eating of meat, and their food becomes milk and 
vegetables. 9. When three years have remained, 
they shall leave off even the drinking of milk, and 
their food and drink become water and vegetables. 

10. And in his millennium are the breaking 
(lanako) of the fetters of Dahak 2 , the rousing of 
Keresaspo 3 for the smiting of Dahak, the arrival 
of Kal-Khusr6 4 and his companions for the assis- 
tance of Sdshans in the production of the renovation 
of the universe, and the provision of most of man- 
kind with the Gathic disposition and law; also the 
occurrence of many other wonders and marvels is 
manifest in that millennium of his. 

11. And this, too, it says, namely: 'When that 
millennium has fully elapsed, which is the second 
of the religion of the Ma^a-worshippers, what is 
the separation after the first century ? ' 12. And 
Auharma^ spoke thus: 'The sun conceals itself.' 
13. 'And what is the separation after the second, 

1 Reading pavan d&r snesh, as in some modern copies; but 
the old MS. of 1659 has run the last two words together, so as to 
produce pavan d&rSgush, ' as destitute,' which must be wrong. 

1 For details see Byt. Ill, 55-57 ; Bd. XXIX, 9; Dd. XXXVII, 97; 
Dk. IX, xv, 2. It may be noticed that this release of the demoniacal 
tyrant is expected to follow the triumph of strict vegetarianism. 

» See further Byt. Ill, 59-61 ; Bd. XXIX, 7, 8. 

* See Mkh. XXVII, 59-63 ; LVII, 7 ; Dd. XXXVI, 3. 
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third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, or 
tenth century ?' 14. And Auharm&suf spoke thus : 
' The sun conceals itself! 

15. And when thirty winters of the tenth century 
are unelapsed, that maiden, who is G6bak-abu \ 
walks up to the water ; she that is the mother of that 
testifying S6shans who is the guide to conveying 
away the opposition of the destroyer, and her former 
lineage is from V6hu-rd^6-t Frahanyan 2 in the family 
of Isa^vastar, the son of Zaratust that is brought 
forth by Aran^ - . 16. 'That maiden whose title is 
All-overpowerer is thus all-overpowering, because 
through giving birth she brings forth him who over- 
powers all, both the affliction owing to demons, and 
also that owing to mankind V 1 7. Then she sits in 
that water, when she is fifteen years old, and it 
introduces into the girl him 'whose name is the 
Triumphant Benefiter, and his title is the Body- 
maker; such a benefiter as benefits (savine^o) the 
whole embodied existence, and such a dody-maker, 
alike possessing body and possessing life, as petitions 
about the disturbance of the embodied existences 
and mankind V 18. Not before that has she asso- 
ciated with men; nor yet afterwards, when she 
becomes pregnant, has she done so before the time 
when she gives birth 6 . 

1 ' Having a testifying father,' the Pahlavi of Av. Ereda<f-fedhri, 
Yt. XIII, 142. 

2 See Chap. VIII, 55-57. 

* The Pahlavi version of Yt. XIII, 142, latter clause. 
4 From the Pahlavi version of Yt. XIII, 129. 

* Compare the summary in Dk. VIII, xiv, 14, 15, as follows: — 
' The coming and arrival of S6shans, son of Zaraturt, at the end 
of the third millennium, the destroyers of the organizers who were 
within the millennium of Aush6</ar-mah, the arrival of Soshans, 

I 2 
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1 9. When that man becomes thirty years old, the 
sun stands still in the zenith of the sky for the 
duration of thirty days and nights, and it arrives 
again at that place where it was appointed by 
allotment. 

Chapter XI. 

1. About the marvellousness which is after the 
end of the millennium of AusheWar-mah and the 
arrival of the Triumphant Benefiter, until the end 
of the fifty-seventh year of S6shans and the produc- 
tion of the renovation among the existences. 

2. Concerning the marvellousness of S6shans as 
to splendour and glory of person, it says that ' when 
the coming of the last rotation of those rotations 
of the seasons of Aush£dar-mah occurs, the man 
Sdshans is born x whose food is spiritual and body 
sunny (that is, his body is as radiant as the sun) ; ' 
also this, that ' he looks on all sides with six-eyed 
power (6-d61sarih), and sees the remedy for perse- 
cution by the fiend.' 

3. This, too, that with him is the triumphant 
Kayin glory ' which the mighty Freafan 2 bore when 
Az-i Dahak 3 was smitten by him; also Kai-Khusr61 4 
was bearing it when the Tur Frangrasiyak s was 
smitten by him; also Frangrasiyak bore it when 
the Drv£ Zenigak 6 was smitten by him ; and Kai- 

and information about Sdshans and his time. Also, as to the 
renovation of the universe and the future existence, it is declared 
that they arise in his time.' 

1 The date here indicated seems to be about twenty-eight years 
later than that intended in Chap. X, 15-19. 

8 See Chap. I, 25. s See Chap. I, 26. 

* See Chap. I, 39. 5 See Chap. I, 31, 39. 

* Av. Drvau Zainigauj, an Arab chieftain who invaded Iran 
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Vlstasp 1 shall bear it when you fully attract him 
to righteousness, and through it he shall carry 
off the fiend from the concerns of the world of 
righteousness '.' 

4. And this, too, that in fifty-seven of his years 
there occur the annihilation of the fiendishness of 
the two-legged race and others, and the subjugation 
of disease and decrepitude, of death and persecution, 
and of the original evil of tyranny, apostasy, and 
depravity; there arise a perpetual verdant growth 
of vegetation and the primitive gift of joyfulness ; 
and there are seventeen years of vegetable-eating, 
thirty years of water-drinking, and ten years of 
spiritual food. 

5. And all the splendour, glory, and power, which 
have arisen in all those possessing splendour, glory, 
and power, are in him on whom they arrive together 
and for those who are his, when many inferior 
human beings are aroused splendid and powerful ; 
and through their power and glory all the troops of 
the fiend are smitten. 6. And all mankind remain 
of one accord in the religion of Auharma^, owing 
to the will of the creator, the command of that 
apostle, and the resources of his companions. 

7. At the end of the fifty-seven years the fiend 
and Aharman are annihilated, the renovation for 
the future existence occurs, and the whole of the 
good creation is provided with purity and perfect 

in early times and killed many with his evil eye, till the Iranians 
invited Frangrasfyak to destroy him (see Darmesteter's French 
translation of part of Chap. XLI of Iranian Bundahw in Annales 
du Muse'e Guimet, vol xxii, p. 401). 

1 See Chap. I, 41. 

4 From a Pahlavi version of Yt. XIX, 92, 93, with the second 
and third clauses transposed. 
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splendour. 8. Just as revelation states thus : 
' When that millennium has fully elapsed, which 
is the third of the religion of the Ma-s^a-worshippers, 
that Ma^a-worshipper whose name is so Trium- 
phant 1 then marches forward from the water 
Kanyisa 2 with a thousand companions and also 
maidens of restrained disposition and blindly- 
striving behaviour 3 ; and he smites the wicked 
people who are tyrannical, and annihilates them.' 

9. Then those Ma^a-worshippers smite, and 
none are smiting them. 10. Then those Mas^a- 
worshippers produce a longing for a renovation 
among the existences, one ever-living, ever-beneficial, 
and ever desiring a Lord. 11.' Then I, who am 
Auhannasraf, produce the renovation according to 
the longing among the existences, one ever-living, 
ever-beneficial, and ever desiring a Lord.' 

1 See Chap. X, 17. 

2 Reading the name as Pizand ; if it were Pahlavi it would have 
to be read Kinm&sSf, because Iranian Pdz. yi is very like Pahl. 
mi. It is Kydnsih in Bd. XIII, 16; XX, 34; XXI, 6, 7, and 
represents Av. Kasava, the brackish lake or sea of Sagastan. 

s Reading ' va-bigar-#-i vand khfm va-kftr-/5akho ras,' ami 
assuming that bigar is Ar. bikr, as an Arabic word is occasionally 
used in the DinkarJ (see Chap. II, 2 n) though very rarely. Bd. 
XXX, 17, mentions 'fifteen men and fifteen damsels' as assisting 
S6shlns at the time of the renovation of the universe. 
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Chapter I. 

i. The triumph of the creator Auhamiasaf, and 
glory of complete wisdom, is the divine (ahulg) 
religion of Masa&i-worship. 

2. The fifth book is about the sayings of the saintly 
Atur-farnbag 1 , son of Farukhzaaf, who was the leader 
of the orthodox, even as to the manuscript which is 
called Gy£mara *. 3. The collected replies of Atur- 

1 He was the leader of the orthodox about a.d. 815-835, and 
held a religious disputation with the heretic Ab&lir in the presence 
of the Khaltfah Al-Mamun (a.d. 813-833), as detailed in the 
Ma<figan-t Gu^astak AbSlu. He was also the first compiler of 
the Dinkartf, probably of its first two Books, which are not yet 
discovered, as well as of some of the materials for the other Books. 
(See S. B.E., vol. xxxvii, p. 411, n. 1.) 

* The name of this MS. can be only guessed. It occurs three 
times in each of the two MS. authorities, B and K43, and the 
simplest reading of five of these six occurrences would be 
Stmr£, so that the remaining one (Sarma) may be neglected as 
a corruption. A final a in Pahlavi is a very certain indication 
of a Semitic word, for if a final of similar form occurs in an 
Iranian word, it represents either h or kh; so if the name were 
Iranian, its most probable reading would be Simurkh. But, in 
§ 3, it is intimated that the MS. belonged to an ancient tribe, or 
congregation (ram) ; it also seems, from Chap. IV, 8, 9, that the 
religion of this tribe was not so inconsistent with Zoroastrianism 
as to prevent its members being taught that orthodox faith ; and 
§§ 4> 5 of tne present chapter appear to quote from that MS. some 
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farnbag, son of Farukhza^, the leader of the ortho- 
dox, about several significant questions that are the 
wonder of the moderns, which are like the friendly 
words, spoken by him as to those of the ancient 
tribe 1 (kadmon-raman) who call it really their 
Gy£mara, which are obtaining 2 a like wonder for 
them openly accessible to him 3 . 

4. About the unswerving and co-operating chief- 
tainship of those forefathers who went in mutually- 
friendly command of troops, and the complete 
enclosure of that tribe within the military control of 
Bukht-Narsih V 5. About the disabling of vicious 
habits and evil deeds, which are entirely connected, 
and of the heinous demon-worship and mischief which 



particulars regarding the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 
From these circumstances we may suspect that Atur-farnbag, 
while collecting materials for his Dfnkar</, had asked some Jewish 
friends what information their MSS. contained regarding the old 
Persians, as the two peoples had been in contact, more or less, 
ever since the time of the Achaemenian dynasty. If he did so 
enquire, the Jews would naturally search in the Talmud, in which 
references to the Persians still survive, though the text is no 
longer complete. The question is, therefore, whether the MS., 
whose name has been provisionally read Simra, can have had 
any connection with the Talmud. It will be at once evident to 
any Pahlavi student that Pahl. si may be read gy6 equally well, 
and that we have no better reason for reading Simra than for the 
Gy6mara, which has been put into the text, as a suggestion 
that Atur-farnbag was really referring to the Gem art of the 
Jews, the supplement to their commentary upon Scripture. 
Whether this can be clearly proved remains to be seen, and 
positive evidence seems scanty. 

1 Or ' congregation.' * Or 'including (van dig).' 

5 Pahl. ' munjdno ham-shkup-vindtg irdz aub&f yehamtunwnfg.' 
From which it appears as if there had been a mutual interchange 
of information between him and his Jewish friends. 
* The Pahlavi form of Bu'At-i-najar, or Nebuchadnezzar. 
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are owing to them, through the ruler Kat-Loharisp 1 
being sent, with Bukht-Narsih, from the country of 
Iran to B£ta-Makdis 2 of Arum, and their remaining 
in that quarter. 6. And the orthodox belief in the 
rude particulars of religious custom in the mutual 
deliberation of those of the tribe, the acquaintance 
with religion of a boor {durustako-i), the difficult 
arrangements, and the enquirer doubtful of the reli- 
gion after the many controversial, deliberative, and 
cause-investigating questions and answers adapted 
to the importunities of that wordy disciple 3 . 

7. About how the accepting of this religion by 
the prophets before Zaratust occurred*, how the pure 
and saintly Zaratust of the Spltamas came s , and who 
will afterwards come as bringers of the same pure 
and good religion &?/rafter 6 . 8. That is, of the 
prophets, apostles, and accepters of the religion, 
there were they who accepted it concisely and com- 
pletely such as Gaydman/ was, from whom came 
irregularly (durustakS) such as Masye - and Siyamak, 
Ha6shang, Takhmdrup, Yim, FreVun, Manusiihar, 
the Saman, the Kayan, and also many other leaders 
in those times 7 . 9. And their acceptance expressly 
at various times is produced for action, and thereby 
the adversity of the creatures is removed, benefit 

1 The father of Kai-Vwtisp (see Bd. XXXI, 28, 29 ; XXXIV, 7). 
His expedition to Jerusalem is mentioned in Pahl. Mkh. XXVII, 
67, and by some Arab writers. 

2 ' The holy place,' a title of Jerusalem. 

8 Not identified. From this point to Chap. IV, 7, Alur-farnbag 
must have used the same authorities as the writer of Dk. VII ; 
but he returns to the Gy^mari in Chap. IV, 8. 

4 Dk. VII, i, 7-40. ' • Ibid. 41. ' Ibid. 42. 

7 See the details in Dk. VII, i, 7-40. §§ 1-8 have been already- 
translated in Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, ii, 93-94. 
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and prosperity are sought, the world is controlled, 
and the creator and good creations are propitiated. 



Chapter II. 

i. In the pure light and equal to the archangels — 
collected together and reckoned together, since the 
original creation, and completely unmixed — Zara- 
tust was spiritually fashioned and provided unde- 
fectively for the acceptance and propagation of the 
religion in the world K 2. And when he is sent for 
the manifestation of restrained saintliness (m6klh) 
and bodily substance, great glory and radiance become 
as much discernible in him as the same had come 
into the posterity of Yim who are Porushaspd- 2 , his 
father, and Duka&ub 3 who is his mother ; and also 
while he is being born and for the duration of life, he 
produced a radiance, glow, and brilliance from the 
place of his own abode, that issued intensely and 
strongly, like the splendour of fire, to distant 
lands 4 . 

3. Also about the wizards and witches, tyrants, 
Kigs, and Karaps, and other miscreants who have 
produced outrage for him during his birth and child- 
hood, with desire for his destruction ; who have 
manifestly come about his death or disablement, and 
even so far as those who have come into the visible 
assembly about the destruction of his glory and 
other causes ^helplessness 6 . 4. And also including 
the wolves and other wild beasts, to whom he was 

1 Dk. VII, ii, 1, 2, 14-21, 36-42, 46, 47 ; Zs. XIII, 4. 

* Ibid. 13. « Ibid. 3-8; Zs. XIII, 1-3. 
4 Ibid. 56-58; Zs. XIV, 7. 

• Dk. VII, iii, 5-14; Zs. XVI, 1-7. 
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cast forth by those of Pdrushaspd's kinsmen who 
were wizards, and the kindred of those frequenting 
demon-worship, but only as a test l . 

5. In like manner it is declared that, on account 
of Vohumand being welcome to him, he laughed out- 
right at birth 2 . 6. His coming for conference with 
Auharma^ 3 , and owing to his accepting the religion, 
Aharman and many demons and fiends have come 
to him with exhibition of fear, offering of service, 
and the argument and entreaty of supplicants ; and 
all these have returned from him disapprovingly, 
defeatedly, and confusedly, through the pure pro- 
clamation of his Avesta, the unique perfection of 
AuharmasdTs will *, and the indication of a prepared 
armament (vfrast6-z£nth), a declared reward, a 
powerful sovereignty, and a way of injury to the 
destroyer. 

7. Also the triumph of the sacred beings in the 
end, and the peculiarity of the joint control of the 
demons ; how, before that, they rushed openly into 
the world and have dwindled, their bodily forms are 
shattered 5 , and they are so converted into secret 
decay, that their supplicants, deceived and de- 
ceivers, became awful disputants through confession 
of it. 

8. And when, through completely accepting the 
religion from Adha.rma.zd, he came to the obedient 
king Kal-Virtasp to attract those of the world, he 
exhibited glorious actions of many kinds and. the 

1 Dk. VII, iii, 15-19; Zs. XVI, 8-1 1. 

* Ibid. 2; Zs. XIV, 12, 13. 

* Ibid. 60-iv, 1 ; Zs. XXI, 11-XXII, 13. 
4 Dk.VII, iv, 36-41, 61, 62. 

* Ibid. 42. 44-46, 63. 
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smiting of demons and fiends ; and he openly spoke 
the thoughts of king VLstasp and many of the multi- 
tude about hidden matters *, thus : ' A person is 
possessing life only by destiny, and without his body, 
but with a like destiny, the person possessing life 
is restored ; ' he was also opposing many wizards, 
demon-worshippers, demon-consulters, and those 
seduced by 2 deceivers who are awful disputants. 
9. And this was the utterance of those twelve stars 
whose names are those of the twelve zodiacal con- 
stellations, and the primitive learned of Bipel 3 , that 
have come to these, who are asking questions of the 
chief rulers of Khvanlras, have to justify it, in the 
controversy, with the spiritual and material customs 
and rude observances which are diversely mlkifested, 
onwards from tlie time ofWm. the splendid «nd the 
evidence of it, discernible with him, was that of 
Vohuman6, AshavahLrto, the fire, and some other 
good spirits 4 . 

10. Afterwards, too, the estimating and weighing 
of the whole utterance of the religion of Adharmazd 
were held out by him to Vistasp and those of the 
world, as very accountably a wonder ; and further, 
too, he remained as it were more conflicting with 
fellow-disputants than his own words opposing the 
fellow-disputants. 

11. Also when, through the effect of glory and 
the struggle/br being saved, every class of apostles 
and prophets and manifestation of tokens and such- 
like were, with certain and striking evidence, casting 
down blessings, even thereupon the obedient king 

1 Dk. VII, iv, 65, 71. 

2 B has ' and demon-separatists (va-sh§d£-gvl</ak£nV 

8 Dk. VII, iv, 72. * Ibid. 74, 85; Zs. XXIII, 7. 
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Kal-Vistasp's fear of the adversary of religion, and 
also other causes, arose, on account of which he 
was then accepting the propagation of the religion \ 
when its great glory and beauty 2 were seen by him. 
12. At first, Zarir 3 , Spend-daaM, Frashd^tar, and 
(^amasp *, several of the realm wko were noble, con- 
spicuous, and well-acting, the good and princes of 
mankind, beheld visibly the will and desirableness of 
Auharma2d? and the archangels, and the progressive 
religion of the creatures, fit for those completely 
victorious (hu^iraganig). 

13. Lastly, the seizure and capturing (girini^no) 
by the demons are beheld and watched ; and they 
have remained opposing, owing to the number of 
idolators competing wranglingly. 14. And much 
conflict and slaughter occurred, which arose purely, 
so that the mingling of the religion in the world 
proceeded e . 

15. There are also his pure new bringers and 
complete controllers of the same religion, Aush&fer 7 , 
Aush£dar-mah 8 , and S6shans 9 ; and through the 
complete progress of this religion of Auhamuuro?, all 
the good creatures become without disturbance and 
all-radiant 10 . 

1 Dk. VII, iv, 87. 

• K43 has v&rdzb; but B, omitting the first letter, has \d(6, 
' praise.' 

s A brother and commander-in-chief of Vwtasp, killed in the 
battle with Ar^asp, see Bd. XXXI, 29 ; YZ. 54-56. 
4 A son of VLrtasp; see Dk. VII, vii, 5 ; YZ. 82-85. 
8 Two brothers, see Chap. Ill, 4 ; Dk. VII, vi, 1 2 ; Zs. XXIII, 1 o. 

• See Chap. Ill, 1. 7 Dk. VII, viii, 55-ix, 13. 

• Dk. VII, ix, 18-x, 10. 9 Dk. VII, x, 15-xi, 5. 
10 Dk.VII,xi, 6-1 1. 
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Chapter III. 

i. About that which is manifested as regards the 
propitiousness, forward intellect, and complete virtue 
of Zaratu^t, it is openly declared that, according to 
his explaining statements, there occurred such events 
as the victory of Kal-Vistasp and the Iranians over 
Ar^asp 1 and an army of Khydns and other foreigners 
of innumerable kinds, and details on that subject ; 
also other assistance of Vistasp and those of the 
realm in other necessities. 

2. The killing of Zaratust himself by Bri^r6-resh 2 
the Tur ; the provision of a chariot by Srlt6 s of the 
Vlsraps ; and whatever is on those subjects. 

3. Also, specially, matters in the times to come, 
each consecutively, when therein arrive devastators 
such as Alexander *, and the killer of Akr£-khira«fo 6 , 
Mahrkus 6 , Dahak 7 , and other devastators; extenders 
of belief (vira.vl.m-valan) such as the Messiah 
(Mashikh), Manih 8 , and others ; periods such as the 
steel age 9 , that mingled with iron, and others ; and 
organizers, restorers, and introducers of religion, such 



1 Dk. VII, iv, 77, 83, 84, 87-90; v, 7 ; this victory occurred in 
the thirtieth year of the religion, see Zs. XXIII, 8. 
a Dk. VII, v, 12 n. » Dk. VII, vi, 2-1 1. 

4 Dk. VII, vii, 7. 

5 Or Aghr6rarf (A v. AghraSratha), killed by his brother 
Frasiyaz; or FrangrSsiyak of Tur, see Bd. XXIX, 5 ; XXXI, 15, 
20-22. 

• Dk. VII, i, 24; ix, 3. T Ibid, i, 26. 

8 A heretic who nourished a.d. 2 16-242 ; see Dk. IX, xxxix, 13 11. 

• According to Byt. II, 21, 22, the steel age was the time of 
Khusrd An6sh£rvan, and that mingled with iron at the end of 
Zaratfrst's millennium. 
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as Artakhshatar \ Atbrp&d 2 , KMsrdl 3 , PSshy6tan *, 
Aush&fer, Aush&/ar-mah, S6shans 6 , and others. 

4. The formation of custom, and the indications 
which have come to manifestation and will arrive at 
various periods ; and the proclamation of these, too, 
by Camasp •, from the teaching of Zaratust, is what 
he wrote, together with the Avesta and Zand, upon 
oxhides, and it was written with gold, and kept in 
the royal treasury 7 . 5. And it was from it the high- 
priests of the rulers made many copies ; and after- 
wards, too, it is from it that it happened, both to the 
less intelligent and the corrupters, that they were 
introducing different opinions and different views. 



Chapter IV. 



1. About the selectness and perfection of the race 
of Iran, that is, how the destroyer and the mingling 
of defects came into the creation, first into the dis- 
tribution of the race [of mankind] 8 from the children 
of Slyamak 9 , and good intellect, good disposition, 

1 Ar</ashfr PapaMn (a.d. 226-241), the founder of the Sasanian 
dynasty. 

J Son of Maraspend, and prime minister of Shahpuhar II 
(a.d. 309-379)- 

' AndshSrvan (a.d. 531-578). 

* A son of Virtasp and immortal ruler of Kangd«s, see Dk. VII, 
iv, 81. 

B See Chap. II, 15. * See Chap. II, 12. 

7 This was the original Avesta prepared by order of Vwtasp, as 
stated in the last chapter of Dk. Ill, § 3 (see S. B. E., vol. xxxvii, 
p. xxxi). 

8 B omits the words in brackets. 

• Son of MasyS, called Samak in Dk. VII, i, 15. 
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proper affection, proper praise, proper modesty, 
observance of hope, liberality, truth, generosity, good 
friendship, and other capability, glory, and proper 
duty are more particularly included for Fravak 1 , and 
again altered for frontier peoples. 

2. Such-like goodness and glory, again, through 
selection from a promiscuous origin — even till the 
coming on of various new contaminations, from the 
demons, among the children of Fravak — were for 
Haoshang and Vaegere</ 2 , as Haoshang through 
superior glory was ruler of the world, and Vaegereaf 
through provincial government (dahyukanlh) be- 
came the cultivator and cherisher of the world ; and 
their well-destined descendants 3 aggrandized the 
race of the monarchs among the well-born provincial 
governors (dahyukan). 

3. In union, such-like glory and goodness pro- 
ceeded, mutually connected, in various ages as settled 
by the annals (margin), and the frontiers of Atur 4 
are penetrated ; also in various annals there were in 
succession such men as Takhmorup, Yim, Fr&tfun 
the Aspigan, and Kixik of Iran, the progenitor of 
Minus, Manus-khvarnar, and Manu^ihar 6 . 

4. And, besides including this one, who was a 
monarch of superior glory, and other monarchs such 
as are also in the same race 6 , the Kayans 7 were 

1 Son of Sfyamak ; he was progenitor of the fifteen undeformed 
races of mankind (see Bd. XV, 25, 30, 31). 

* Dk. VII, i, 16-18. s K43 has 'children.' 

4 Probably Assyria; but it is possible to read atval as Ar. 
a/val, and to translate ' ancient frontiers.' 

8 For the foregoing names see Dk.VII, i, 19-30; ii, 70. 

• Such as Auz6b6 in Dk. VII, i, 31. 

7 From Kai-Kobarf to Kaf-Khusrd, as stated in Dk. VII, i, 
33-40. 
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chosen. 5. Even thus, as regards the Kayans, the 
annals have always to consider him who is monarch 
as the right one, who is a fellow-descendant of the 
lineage, and in whom the glory is residing. 

6. The creator Auharma^ has informed Neryd- 
sang 1 , his own reminder, that a similar instance is 
the supreme Zaratustship, and the glory of the reli- 
gion due to the same ; also many other reasons, 
which are recountable, are declared in the Avesta, 
indications known only to an Iranian person of the 
best lineage. 7. And this, too, he has said, namely : 
' Great glory and goodness of this description are 
appropriatable by the same race, and are even now 2 
visibly manifest' 

8. About what are the requirements of the tribe 
of those who call this really their Gyemara and how 
they are effected by our acquaintance with revelation, 
that is, by much recitation of it ; only, several occa- 
sions (yavar i-^and) are necessary in these times. 
9. Also action and precaution are possible for them, 
and among the actions and precautions one is to 
assume more especially law and custom, and what- 
ever was perverted by us and again made true ; and, 
as to those taught, several persons who are intel- 
lectual, seeking means, and friends of the soul, have 
come to teach complete delusions to them ; also for 
the same tribe and whomever it is proper to teach, 
when it is necessary for them, even a worldly 



1 The usual messenger of Auharmas*/, see Dk. VII, iv, 84, 85. 

2 B has 'even anew,' by writing kevan backwards, which 
converts the word into navak. From Chap. I, 7 to this point, 
the compiler could have found very little of his materials in a 
Jewish MS., excepting such as had been recently obtained from 
Persian sources. 

[47] K 
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priestly authority is guiding for that same tribe, 
because he has come \ 



1 It would seem that the tribe professed a different religion, but 
one that bore some resemblance to the Parsi faith in certain 
essential particulars. The remaining five-sixths of Dk. V are 
devoted to a miscellaneous collection of religious subjects, resem- 
bling a Riv&yat. 
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Chapter XII. 



i. About the coming of the religion at a given 
time being a resemblance such-like as the birth of 
a child through two united powers, which are the 
reception of semen by females in procreation, and 
delivering it back, to the fathers, and a period of 
struggling and intermingling, especially by two 
means : a monarchy with 2 religion of the same 
tenets (ham-va/6-d£n6ih), and the existence of 
similar tenets to those of the monarchy in the 
custom of the religion. 2. The religion of the 
Ma^a-worshippers, when the period of material 

1 Z&f-sparam was Dastur of Sirkin, about thirty parasangs 
south of Kirmdn, in a.d. 881. At a later date, probably about 
a.d. 900, he compiled three series of Selections, from religious 
texts then extant, and these have been preserved by the Parsis in 
the same MSS. as contain the D£</ist&n-i Dinfk (see the Intro- 
duction). The first eleven chapters of this first series of Selections 
have been already translated in S. B. E., vol. v, pp. 155-186, as 
they refer to some of the subjects detailed in the BundahLr. The 
remaining chapters are here translated, except the last which refers 
to the Nasks and Gathas, and will be found in S. B. E., vol. xxxvii, 
pp. 401-405. The MS. authorities for the text are K35 and T 
(see p. 2 and Introduction). 

' T has 'devoid of.' 
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organization is being converted again into a spiritual 
nature, became manifest on the earth, first through 
Spendarmad 1 and afterwards through Atiharmazd, 
like the reception of a child by mothers and de- 
livering it back to the fathers. 

3. The manifestation of the religion through 
Spendarmad was at that time when Frasiyaz/ 2 kept 
back the water from the country of Iran, and 
brought the water again ; in damsel form she was 
a speaker for its manifestation, in reply to foreigners, 
at the house of ManuyMiar 3 , the monarch of the 
country of Iran. 4. She was also dressed, and wore 
radiant clothing which shone out on all sides for 
the length of a Hasar *, which is a distance, like a 
Parasang ; and, tied on her waist, she wore a golden 
sacred girdle which was the religion of the Mazda- 
worshippers itself. 

5. As to the belt of the religion, it is that to which 
are connected the thirty-three fetters upon the thirty- 
three sins 6 , according to which all sin is divided ; so 
that (ku) the damsels, by whom the tied sacred girdle 
of Spendarmad was seen, have become impetuous 
(taftlgS) after that for a tied girdle, on account of 
its seeming beautiful. 

6. And this was the motherhood which is supplied 
through Spendarmad, as a gift, in the year 528 

1 The female archangel who has special charge of the earth and 
virtuous women (see Dk. VII, ii, 19 n). 

* See Dk. VII, i, 31 ; and regarding his irrigation canals, see 
Bd. XX, 17, 34; XXI, 6. 

3 See Dk. VII, i, 29. 

* A thousand steps of the two feet, or Roman mile ; see Bd. 
XXVI, 1. 

1 Thirty sins are detailed in Mkh. XXXVI, and thirty-three good 
works in XXXVII (see S. B. E., vol. xxiv, pp. 71-75). 
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before Zaratfot came out to his conference \ which 
is one of their statements from the annals of the 
religion in a manuscript of the ancients. 

7. The name of Zaraturt is also cited on the 
earth at 300 years before his conference 2 . 8. For 
Iran, at the supplication even of the priests in the 
land, and for the sake of the pacification of a dispute 
arisen, Auharmasaf produced a great ox, by whom 
the boundary of Iran next to Turan was intimated 
by pawfng with his hoofs, and he was kept in a jungle. 
9. Whenever contention arose, the boundary was 
fully made known by that ox, until it was the wish 
of Kal-Os to take, fully covetously, a portion of the 
land of Tftran back into Iran, and he saw that the 
ox is about to act very ill-naturedly, because it was 
not besought with forms which were prescribed for 
it, where a boundary was intimated by it 3 . 

10. There were seven brothers, and he who was 



1 If this coming to conference with the spirits be ' the coming of 
the religion/ in the thirtieth year of VLr tasp's reign, then, according 
to Bundahif chronology, these 528 years will carry us back to 
twenty-eight years before the accession of Man(k£ihar. As any 
alteration in the date of Manu.r£fhar's accession would disturb the 
millennial arrangement of Bd. XXXIV, it is probable that some 
copyist has miswritten the ciphers, and we ought to read 428. 
This legend appears not to occur elsewhere. 

* According to Bd. XXXIV, 7, Kaf-tts reigned from 360 to 210 
years before ' the coming of the religion.' At this point a dislocation 
of the text occurs in all existing MSS., owing to the misplacement 
of a loose folio in some unknown copy written before 1530; the 
contents of this folio, §§ 8-16, are found in the existing MSS. 
three folios further on (after Chap. XIV, 14), and are here restored 
to their original position, as determined by the meaning of the 
text 

* T has ' by that ox.' This legend is also told in Dk. VII, ii, 
62-66. 
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the seventh was called Sritd 1 the Seventh, the 
largest in body and chief in strength, belonging to 
those instructed in many subjects for Kai-Us, and 
he was among his princes. 11. Kai-Us summoned 
him into his presence and ordered him thus : ' Go 
and kill that ox in the jungle ! ' 

12. Sr!t6 went, and the ox whom he wished to 
kill expostulated with him, in human words, thus : 
' Do not kill me ! for though thou canst kill me, he 
whose guardian spirit is in the H6m, the death- 
dispeller, will also become manifest on the earth, he 
whose name is Zaraturt of the Spitamas 2 , and will 
proclaim thy bad action in the world. 13. And the 
distress in thy soul becomes such as is declared in 
revelation thus : " As it occurs to him, so it does to 
Vadfok 3 , when they mention his iniquity," and thy 
death becomes the like and, owing to death, it is 
mixed up with hers (that is, owing even to hers is 
the death of Sritd).' 

14. When those words were heard by him, Srlt6 
turned back, and went again to Kai-Us ; also by his 
manner, and even apart from this, he stated * what 
the ox had spoken with awfulness, and also thus : 

1 Srftd, the seventh son (compare Dk. VII, ii, 64), is not easy to 
identify. He could not have been Thrita the father of KeresSspa, 
because this Thrita the Samin is said to have been a third son in 
Pahl. Yas. IX, 30 (Sp.). He may have been Sritd of the Vfsraps, 
whose soul visited Vijt&sp in the latter part of his reign, about 350 
years later, regarding which a legend is related in Dk. VII, vi, 
2-1 1, and again mentioned in Dk. V, iii, 2 ; but there is a want of 
corresponding details for identification. 

8 This is the citation of his name mentioned in § 7. 

8 The mother of Dahak, whose iniquity is considered as equal 
to that of the evil spirit, see Dd. LXXII, 5 ; Dk. IX, x, 3. 

4 T has 'also by his manner he intimated and separately 
stated.' 
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' I am more desirous than any one who is in the 
earth created by righteousness, that you should now 
order destruction for the ox.' 

15. And Kai-Os uttered his will, with the con- 
viction of superior wisdom, thus : ' It is not certain 
whether he whose guardian spirit is in the H6m, 
the death-dispeller, is himself, or not ; and if he be, 
and be born *, whether he will become manifest, or 
not ; ' and he commanded with severity, thus : ' Go 
and kill it!' 

16. And Srit6 spoke thus: '// is not that I am 
without strength to kill, because its reprieval by me 
was owing to its remonstrance, mentioned to me, 
that a high-priest is to arise V 

17. So it is declared thus, in another revelation 
(d£n6 zagdl) 3 , when the Turanians were backward 
in heart, Kal-Os spoke thus : ' Go out to a certain 
jungle, in which dwell many chiefs of the witches, 
and they will cut thee up without any striving of 
heart.' 

18. And Srito went up to the jungle, where many 
witches saw him, who kept their jaws open, and they 
spoke about the handsome man thus : ' Slay and do 
not spare !' 19. And compassion having gone out 
of his heart, he went back to the other jungle and, 
with his fist, he broke the back of the ox in three 
places ; and the ox, awfully convulsed (skifto bar- 
hamako), kept up an outcry. 

20. After the slaughter of the ox, owing to its 
convulsed state which was heard by him, the 

1 T omits ' and be born.' 

2 The misplaced folio, which begins with § 8, ends here, but it 
is not quite certain that a few lines of text are not still missing. 

8 T has ' at another time (£6n zagat).' 
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remembrance of it then became grievous to Sritd ; 
and he went back to Kal-Us, and informed him how 
it was, and begged him that he should finish off by 
slaying him 1 , because his life was not desirable. 

21. Kal-Us spoke thus : 'Shall I slay thee, for 
it was not designed by thee ? ' 

22. And Sritd spoke thus : ' If thou wilt not slay 
me, then I shall slay thee.' 

23. Again Kal-Us spoke thus: 'Do not thou 
slay me, for I am the monarch of the world.' 

24. Srlt6 continued his discontent, until Kal-Us 
ordered him thus : ' Go out to a certain jungle, 
because a witch in the shape of a dog is in it, and 
she will slay thee.' 

25. Then Srlt6 went out to that jungle, and that 
witch in the shape of a dog was- seen by him ; after 
he smote the witch, she became two ; and he con- 
stantly smote them till they became a thousand, and 
the host (girdo) of them slew Srlt& on the spot. 



Chapter XIII. 



1. About the glory of Zaraturt becoming manifest 
even before his birth, it is thus declared, that forty- 
five years before the time when Zaratfot came out 
to his conference 2 , when Fr6no gave birth to the 
mother of Zaraturt 3 , whom they called Dukdak, it 

1 T has ' that he should command the slaying of him.' 

2 That is, forty-five years before he was thirty years old (see 
Chap. XXI, 1-14). 

5 It is necessary to translate in this manner, to agree with Dk. 
VII, ii, 3, but the text, which is ambiguous, runs as follows: — 
' amat FrSn5g (FrSno-t ?) Zaraturt am, zyaran Dfiktfak6g karhuntd, 
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came down from the endless light, in the manner of 
fire, and mingled with the fire which was before her ; 
and from the fire it mingled with the mother of 
Zaraturt \ 

2. For three nights it was manifest, to all passers- 
by, as a species of fire in the direction of the house, 
and passers on the road always saw great radiance. 
3. Also when she became fifteen years old, the radi- 
ance of that glory which was in her, was even such 
that, on the path she was walking along, its bright- 
ness was then shed by her 2 . 

4. About the combination of Zaratfot, whose 
guardian spirit is reverenced; that is, his guardian 
spirit, in the H6m, and his glory are given the cow's 
milk, by his father and mother drinking it up 3 , and 
his spiritual life (ahvd) came into the combination, 
as was proclaimed by his statements in the manuscript 
about the Guidance of the Ceremonial *. 

5. About the backward connection of Zaraturt 
with Auharmaz*/, through the two who are Yim, the 
best of the worldly existences, and Nery6sang of the 
spirits. 6. The enumeration of the lineage of Zara- 
turt is Zaratu^t, son of P6rushasp6 6 , of Purtarasp6, 



zerkhuntd ; ' which might also be translated thus : ' when Fr£nS, 
the mother of Zaratfot, whom they called DuLfek, was born.' 
This Fr6n6, whether mother or daughter, does not seem to 
correspond with any Freni mentioned in the Avesta. 

1 See Dk.VII, ii, 2, 3. * Ibid. 7, 8. 

8 Ibid. 46, 47. 

* Not identified, but probably like the Nfrangistan. 

6 This genealogy was, no doubt, derived originally from the 
same source as that in Dk. VII, ii, 70, but there are several 
variations, especially in orthography, which are here preserved, 
unless clearly copyist's blunders. The names marked with an 
asterisk are written in Pazand. 
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of Ahurva«asp6, of HaS&u&spd, of Alkhshnu-y, of 
Pattiraspd, of Are^adarct*, of Kharedhar*, of Sptta- 
man, of VaedLrtd, of Ayazem, of Frl*, of Arif*, of 
Durasr6b6, of Manfo&har, of Manto-khurnar, of 
Manto-khurnak, whom N£ry6sang the messenger 
of Auhanna.^ drought, and whose mother was 
Vlzag, daughter of Aryag, of Sritak, of Bltak, of 
Fraztoak, of Ztoak, of Fraguzag, of Guzag, daughter 
of Airi^, son of Fr&tfm of the Aspigans to the total 
of ten Aspigans, of Yim, of the Vlvang.has, of the 
Ayang.has, of the Ananghas, of Hoshang, of Fravak, 
of Slyamak, of Masiya, of Gay6man£ 



Chapter XIV. 



1. About the wonderful striving of the fiend for 
the destruction of Zaratu^t. 2. When it became 
near to his birth, the Fever demon, the Pain demon, 
and the Wind demon of Aharman, each one with 
150 demons, have come out to kill Zaraturt, and 
from his spirit they have gone forth to his mother. 
3. And she is hurried from there by Fever, Pain, 
and Wind ; and at the distance of one league (para- 
sang) there was a wizard, Impudent (Storko) by 
name, who was the most medical of wizards ; in hope 
of practice he stood up from his seat, as she stopped 
in her progress. 

4. A messenger of Abha.rma.zd uttered a cry 
thus : ' Do not go to a wizard ! for they are not 
healing (bdshazintafar) for thee ; but go back to 
the house, wash thy hands on the morrow with cow's 
butter held over the fire, also burn (tip 6) * firewood 

1 T has 'consume (viddzb).' 
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and incense for thy own self and thy progeny which 
is in thy womb.' 5. And she acted accordingly and 
became well x ; and the co-operators of the demon, 
and those of equal power, who had not obtained 
their remedy from her body, are again exposed 2 , and 
spoke thus : ' On account of the existence of fire 
from all sides we have not succeeded ; it is a help 
for every one who is her friend more than opponent ; 
therefore it was not for us, because of the power 
within her.' 

6. The same night as she gave birth, Aharman 
selected commanders and arrayed his champions 
(gurd) ; there are some who are with one thousand 
demons, and there are some who are with two 
thousand demons; pursuing a»^ attacking they have 
contended. 7. The opposing stand of the sacred 
beings 3 , especially of the glory itself at the family * 
fire, was manifest at that birth ; and for its splendour 
and brightness (parfrdko), settled opposite a distant 
place, they have then found no remedy. 

8. At last, Aharman sends Ak6man6 5 on, and 
spoke to him thus : ' Thou canst be very spiritual, 
who canst be most intimate ; thou canst go with 
deceit into the mind of Zaratuxt, and make him turn 

1 Compare Dk. VII, ii, 53-55. 

2 T has 'and all the co-operators who had entered her body, 
and those of equal power who had reached them, returned helpless 
from them.' 

3 Thus summarized in Dk. VIII, xiv, 2 : — ' Also about the 
arrival of both spirits, the good one for developing, and the evil one 
for destroying ; the victory of the good spirit, and the rearing of 
Zaratfot.' The ' rearing ' is continued in Chaps. XV-XX. 

* Assuming that tfr stands for ^r°f du</ak. 
6 The archdemon of ' evil thought' (Bd. XXVIII, 7) and special 
opponent of Vohumano, the archangel of ' good thought.' 
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his mind to us who are demons.' 9. And Auhar- 
mazd sends Vohumand on against him ; Ak6man6 
advanced to the front, and had come forward to the 
door, and wished to go inside. 

10. Vohumand schemingly (^arakogarlha) turn- 
ed 1 back, and exclaimed to Akdmand thus : ' Go 
insidel' 11. Akdmand imagined thus: 'There is 
nothing to be accomplished by me of what was 
mentioned to me, for Vohumand has gone back.' 
12. And Vohumand went inside, and mingled with 
the reason (vardm) of Zaratfot, and Zaratust laughed 
outright 2 , for Vohumand is a gratifying spirit. 

13. Also seven wizards 3 were seated before him, 
and owing to the light in the dwelling, his having 
laughed at birth was conveniently seen, which is 
opposed to the habit of the rest of mankind who cry 
out at birth and are quite terrified. 

14. Also, at the same time of birth, he authori- 
tatively accepted the religion from Atmarmas^, as 
it is stated in revelation, that he spoke at birth thus : 
' As is the will of the spiritual lord (ahvd) mayst 
thou be who art the officiating priest (zdtd) (that is, 
mayst thou be the leader of the creatures) *.' 

1 5. As Zaratfot, on account of his worldly body, 
spoke with a worldly voice, Atiha.rma.zd spoke in 
reply to him, on account of the spirits, thus : ' So 

1 Assuming that sib stands for va* to. 

* Compare Dk. VII, iii, 2; V, ii, 5. This laughing is not 
mentioned in Dk. IX, xxiv. 

* ' Seven midwives ' are mentioned in Dk. VII, iii, 2. 

4 This is one form of the Pahlavi Ahunavair (see Dk. IX, xxiv, 
4). At this point the text in the MSS. is interrupted by the 
erroneous insertion of Chap. XII, 8-16, the contents of a loose folio 
in some former copy, which have been restored to their original 
position in this translation. 
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mayst thou be the priestly authority (raaf shae), and 
so mayst thou be virtuous, owing to whatsoever 
righteousness occurs; and I confidently proclaim thee 
righteous (that is, I am thy controller) '.' 

16. Another day, Pdrushaspo went and enquired 
of the wizards who kept in front at the place, thus : 
' What is the cause when infants cry out at birth, 
beyond that which occurs when they laugh out- 
right 2 ? ' 17. And they replied thus : ' Because 
those who are made to cry have seen mortality as 
their end, and those having laughed have seen their 
own righteousness.' 



Chapter XV. 

1. About the brothers who were a band of 
opponents of Zaratfot. 2. The Karaps and Ausikh- 
shes 3 were brothers' sons, and have become the 
devastation (gastaragih) of the Iranians; the 
devastators of the Iranians (Eranan) were from 
Kdkhar&/ 4 , and Kdkhar&/ was born from A£shm 
and Manu-yak, the sister of Manu^ilhar 6 . 3. At the 
place where Zaratu.rt was born, five brothers have 
been, whose names were Brarf-rukhsh, Bra^-rdyi^n, 
Bra^-resh the Tur, Hazin, and Vadast*. 4. Their 

1 Compare Dk. IX, xxiv, 4. * Compare Dk. VII, iii, 24, 25. 

* Av. 'Karapa Usikhsh-/5a' of Yas. XLIV, 20 c; the Kavi, 
a third class of pre Zoroastrian priests, is also mentioned ibid. 20 d. 
Compare Dk. VII, ii, 9 n. 

4 Av. Ka^flaredha, Yas. LX, 6, 7 (Sp.) where it is translated 
by kast&r, 'diminisher, devastator,' of whom it is here said to be 
the father; see also Yt. Ill, 9, 12, 16. 

" Compare the legend of the descent of the ape and bear from 
a demon and Yimak, sister of Yim, in Bd. XXIII, 1. 

* As these names do not occur in the Avesta, their pronunciation 
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brotherhood of five — of which the middle one was 
Brid?-r£sh the Tur, who became more of an adver- 
sary of Zaraturt — was a semblance of the brother- 
hood of five who were sons of P6rushasp6, of whom 
the middle one was Zaratu-rt. 

5. Of the four brothers of Zaraturt, the names of 
the two before Zaratu-rt were Ratu^tar and Rangurtar, 
and of the two after him Nodarlga and Niv€disK 
6. The middle position of Zaratu^t is for the reason 
that he is so produced at that time, as an inter- 
medium of the early narrators and the later narrators, 
that three millenniums came before him and three 
after. 7. So that he has prescribed to the creatures 
in what manner he would teach the ancients as to 
what had occurred, and in what manner it is also to 
be done as regards what will occur ; as is stated in 
the Gathas 2 thus : ' Both those I ask of thee, 
O Atiharmazd] even whatever has happened till 
now, and whatever shall happen henceforth ? ' 



Chapter XVI. 
1. About the trials (auzmayisno) which occurred 

has to be guessed so as to give a probable meaning -to the Pahlavi 
spelling. The writing of the last name is complicated ; it is written 
■£" and & in the two MS. authorities, which forms can be most 
obviously read Vasam and Saman, but Saman can also be read 
as the Zv&ris yad<tf=dast, ' a hand;' this leads to the conclusion 
that the original name underlies the form Vadast, and this is 
confirmed by the name of the Karap Va6dv6ijt written at full 
length in Dk. VII, iv, 21-24. See ibid, ii, 9 n. 

1 These brothers seem unmentioned elsewhere, and the existence 
of the elder two would imply another mother. The pronunciation 
of the names is guessed. 

s Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 14 a. 
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to him whose practice was lawful, and the signs of 
prophecy that are seen therein, it is thus declared, 
namely ; ' Another day, when the child had been 
born, P6rushasp6 called one of those five brothers of 
the race of Karaps, and spoke thus : " Fully observe 
the marks and specks of my son Zaratu-rt." ' 

2. The Karap went and sat down before Zaratust, 
and the head of Zaraturt was thereupon severely 
twisted by him, in order that he should be killed ; 
but he, being fearless, watched the wizards whose 
terror was distressing \ 3. As it was in those ten 
nights for hospitality, Auhar masw? sent Spendarmaa?, 
Argdvisur, and Ardai-fravan/ 2 down to the earth, 
by way of female care;' thereupon no variation 
occurred to the child, and, further, the hand of that 
Karap was withered 8 , and that wizard demanded the 
life 4 of Zarattot from P6rushasp6 for the harm from 
him, which sprang upon hinu^ from his own action. 

4. At the same time P6rushaspd took Zaraturt, 
and gave him to the Karap, that he might do with 
him according to his own will. 5. He seized him 
and threw him out, at the feet of the oxen who were 
going on a path to the water; the leader of that 
drove of oxen stood still in his vicinity, and 150 oxen, 
which walked behind it, were kept away from him 
thereby ; and P6rushasp6 took him, and carried him 
back to the house 6 . 

6. Also the second day, the Karap threw him out 

1 Assuming that v6shtg stands for vSshig=b§shig. 

2 The three female spirits that represent the earth, pure water, 
and guardian spirits, respectively. 

* Compare Dk. VII, iii, 4-7. 

* Assuming that the MS. d6n6 stands Jordan. 

* Compare Dk. VII, iii, n, 12. 

[47] L 
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at the feet of the horses; and the leader of the 
horses stood still in the vicinity of Zaratu.?t, and 
1 50 horses, which walked behind it, were kept away 
from him thereby ; and P6rushasp6 took him, and 
carried him back to the house \ 

7. Also the third day, firewood is gathered 
together by the Karap, and Zarat&rt is deposited 
on it by him, the fire is stirred up by him, yet with 
the same result (ham-bun-i£), the child is not 
burnt by it, and those marks, which existed and 
were made upon him, were a preservation from it 2 . 

8. And the fourth day, he is thrown by the Karap 
into the lair (ashyanako) of a wolf; the wolf was 
not in the lair, and when it wished to go back to the 
den (surako), it stopped when it came in front of 
some radiance, in the manner of a mother, at the 
place where its cub was. 9. In the night, Vohumand 
and Srosh the righteous brought a woolly (kQru- 
jako) sheep with udder full of milk into the den, 
and it gave milk to Zaratust, in digestible draughts 
(guvarako guvarako), until daylight 3 . 

10. In the dawn, the mother of Zaratust went to 
that place, in the expectation that it would be 
necessary to bring a skeleton out of the den, and 
the woolly sheep came out and ran away; his mother 
supposed that it was the wolf, and she spoke thus : 
' Thou hast devoured to repletion ; mayst thou 
endure for ever without it!' 11. She went farther, 
and when she saw Zaratust quite safe, she then took 
him up and spoke thus ; ' I will not give thee to any 
one during life, not though both the provinces of 
Ragh and Nddar should arrive here together V 

1 Compare Dk. VII, iii, 13, 14. * Ibid. 9, 10. 

* Ibid. 15-17; V, ii, 4. * Ibid. 18, 19. 
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1 2. Because these princes were among the spiritual 
from two provinces which are in Atur-paaakan, such 
as are at sixty leagues (para sang) from .ATist; 
Zaraturt arose from Ragh, and Virtasp from N6^ar. 
1 3. And of these two provinces, Ragh was according 
to the name of \Lr\k6, son of Dur£sr6bd, son of 
MantoMiar 1 , from whom arose the race of Zaraturt ; 
and N6dar was according to the name of N6dar, 
son of Manan£ihar, from whom arose the race of 
Vlrtasp. 



Chapter XVI I.. 



1. These were his tokens at Birth: — One day, 
one of those five brothers of the Karaps saw 
Zaratust, and he looked a long while upwards, 
downwards, and on all sides around 2 . 

2. P6rushasp6 enquired thus : ' What was there 
when thou lookedst upwards, what when thou 
lookedst downwards, and what when thou lookedst 
on all sides ? ' 

3. And he replied thus, namely ; 'When I looked 
upwards, it was for this reason, when I saw that our 
souls s that go up to the sky, will go up to the best 

1 Compare Chap. XIII, 6 ; Dk. VII, ii, 70. 

s Compare Dk. VII, iii, 27-30. 

* Assuming that the MS. gad<f, ' glory, or destiny/ has lost an 
initial n, with which it was originally nism<f=Chald. NO?>J <the 
soul ; ' as the copyists have not been aware of the existence of this 
ZvirLr equivalent for rub&n, 'the soul,' for some centuries, it has 
been altered into gadrf, by the omission of its first letter, in nearly 
all but the very oldest existing MSS., such as K20 and M6 in Bd. 
XV, 3-5, and even there the medial m is really missing, though 
apparently existing in the final d ; the irregularity of using s for sh- 
is common in Pahlavi. 

L 2 
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existence \ owing to the words of this soul of man- 
kind. 4. When I looked downwards, I saw that, 
owing to the action of this one, the demon and fiend, 
the wizard and witch become buried below the earth, 
and fall paralyzed back to hell. 5. And when 
I looked on all sides, I saw that the words of this 
one will extend through the whole earth ; and when 
they have become as the law of the seven regions, 
each person is kept clothed with a robe (kapah) 
of seven skins, in which the glory of the seven 
archangels has arisen.' 

6. And Brafl?-rukhsh the Tur went forth; when 
he went to the right side (arako), Zaratu-rt hastened 
away to the left, and when he went to the left side, 
Zaraturt hastened to the right, and he is thereby 
concealed from Brartf-rukhsh the Tur, who has not 
met with him. 



Chapter XVIII. 



1. About his diverse want of participation {gvld 
akhve^lh) with his parents this also is declared, 
that the demons, at an assembly of wizards, pro- 
duced an outcry for a conference (ham-vaid 
layisno) thus : ' That son of P6rushasp6 is sense- 
less and foolish and secretly corrupted; no one, 
man or woman, will consider or accept him as 
exalted.' 

2. The tidings came to P6rushasp6, and Porfi- 
shaspd spoke unto Zaraturt thus : ' I thought that 
I had begotten a son who would become a priest, 
a warrior, and a husbandman, and now thou 

■■ ■ ■ — — 1 .. H -- - ii 1 1 1 .i ii 1 p 1 ■ ■■■ ». 

1 The ordinary heaven, see Dd. XX, 3. 
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wouldst be foolish and secretly corrupted ; thou 
shouldst proceed to the Karaps, so that they may 
cure thee! 

3. Zarattat gave answer thus : ' I am he that is 
thy son, a priest, warrior, and husbandman.' 4. And, 
by command of Pdrushaspd he harnessed two 
horses to a chariot (var^lnS), and he went with 
P6rushasp6. 

5. When they came to the place according to the 
decision of P6rushasp6, into the presence of one 
Karap of those said five brethren, that wizard took 
a cup and made water, and spoke thus : ' This he 
should drink who is a son of thine, so that he may 
become well ; ' and he acted with this conviction, 
that so he would change to the same nature as 
theirs. 

6. Zaraturt spoke to P6rushasp6 thus : ' Thou 
mayst give it back to him who is thy protector and 
high-priest;' and he arose (akhe^id^) 1 and went 
back to their place. 

7. On the way, Zaraturt gave their two horses 
water, on account of their thirst ; and he thought 
thus : ' Unprofitable was my going to the residence 
of the Karaps, except in this manner, when, through 
giving water to the horses, my soul was then 
expanded.' 



Chapter XIX. 
1. 



About his interfering talk (andarg-g6bi^n5ih) 
with the iniquitous, this also is declared, that one 

1 T has 'he saluted (niy&ytd).' This legend has not yet been 
found elsewhere. 
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day Dur£sr6b6 1 the Karap, as it were from the same 
five brethren, came out to the house of Pdrushaspd ; 
and Pdrushaspd placed a bowl (famako) of mare's 
milk before him, and spoke to him thus : ' Conse- 
crate it.' 

2. Zaratust expostulated with Pdrushaspd thus : 
' I will consecrate it.' 3. Pdrushaspd spoke thus : 
' He should consecrate, and the grace is to be 
offered up by you 2 ; ' and as many as three times 
they mutually disputed. 

4. Then up stood Zaratuyt, and his right foot 
struck at the bowl and emptied it, and he spoke thus : 
' I reverence righteousness, I reverence the righteous 
and the poor, men and women ; do thou, O 
Pdrushaspd ! prepare a portion for him in whom 
there is worthiness.' 

5. And Duresrdbd spoke unto Zaratust thus : 'As 
some of my portion of daily food was first thrown 
away by thee, it is I who will bring it on both thy 
lives, and will utterly destroy thee.' 6. Zaratuyt 
spoke interruptingly 3 thus : ' With complete mind- 
fulness I will look upon thee with both eyes, and 
will utterly destroy thee.' 

7. And, for a long time, they constantly looked, 
one at the other, with unshrinking gaze; but the 
divine nature of Zaraturt is victorious over the 
witchcraft of that wizard, and Durdsrdbd is further 
disturbed ; he also asked for his horse and spoke 
thus : ' On account of this boy, it is impossible for 
me to stay." 

1 So spelt in Zs., but Durasrdbd in Dk. ; also the former has 
always Pdrushaspd, but the latter Pdrushaspd. Compare the same 
legend in Dk. VII, iii, 34-45. 

Pahl. ' val<f ag yaztdo, afed \&g dahLrn5.' •• Or ' inwardly.' 



2 
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8. He sat upon the horse, and when he had gone 
a little way, he fell off from the horse, through severe 
distress, and died ; and the children of his children's 
children have died upon the same spot l . 



Chapter XX. 



I. About the righteousness of his desires it is 
thus declared, that when he became fifteen years 
. old, the sons of P6rushasp6 demanded a portion 
from their father, and their portions are allotted out 
by him. 2. Among the clothes there was a girdle, 
the width of which was four finger-dreadlhs; and of 
the four 2 portions around and the girdle, which it 
was possible to bring forth, Zaraturt selected the 
latter and tied it on him self. 3. This was owing to 
the precepts (parvanakan) of Vohumand who came 
into his reason at birth ; as to whatever is not the 
custom his mind was now quite closed, and in that 
which is the custom it was impetuously exercised 
by him. 

4. About his compassionate disposition and the 
streams of the Arag province 8 , this also is declared, 

1 Probably meaning that he died childless. 

* The MSS. have ' three/ but there were five sons (Chap. XV, 5), 
and the numbers are written in ciphers which are very easily 
corrupted. 

' Pahl. 'Aragistan 6dhav6 (T dha)'='odha-t ArangfstanS' of 
P. Vd. I, 77 (Sp.); compare Av. 'upa aodhaSshu Rang.hayau/ 
of Vd. I, 19 j Yt. XII, 18. In the Iranian Bd. XX, 8 we are told 
that ' the Arang river is that of which it is said that it comes out 
from Alburs in the land of Surak, which they call also Sham 
(Shim) ; and it passes on through the land of £gipt6s, which they 
call also Misr, and there they call it the swift river itgipitfiis.' It is 
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that there was a river, and from them the body of 
a naked woman floated, for the reason that, on account 
of the strength and swiftness of the river, a woman, 
except when she was quite naked while she was in 
it, was not able to pass ; and an old person, such as 
he who is of seventy years and is called in revelation 
a Han6 \ for want of power (apaafiyavandlh r£i), 
was not able to go back through it by his own 
strength. 5. Zaratust came on to the bank of the 
water, and of women and old people seven persons 
had come, and are passed on by him, in the manner 
of a bridge 2 ; it was an emblem of the spiritual 
performers 8 of bridging work, that is, of those pro- 
viding a passage to heaven. 

6. About his liberal disposition it is declared, that 
the fodder of P6rushasp6, which was stored for the 
beasts of burden, was not only for the beasts of 
P6rushasp6 in a scarcity, but also for distribution 
among the beasts of others, which, owing to their 
hunger on account of the scarcity, then constantly 
ate off the tails of each other ; and it was given to 
them plentifully. 

7. About his abandoning worldly desire, and his 
laying hold of righteousness of way, this, too, is 
declared, that when he became twenty years old, 
without the consent {btn akamaklh) of his father 
and mother, he wandered forth and departed from 

one of the two mythical rivers which were supposed to bound the 
Iranian world, and seems to represent the Aras as a northern and 
the Nile as a western boundary. Arang often becomes Arag in 
Pahlavi, just as sang becomes sag. 

1 Av. hand in Vd. Ill, 19, 20; &c. 

2 Probably holding each other's hands. 

* The sacred beings who assist the righteous souls to pass over 
the ITimad bridge. 
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their house, and openly enquired thus : ' Who is 
most desirous of righteousness and most nourishing 
the poor ? ' 8. And they spoke thus : ' He who is 
the youngest (k£hist6) son of Aurvalt6-dih x the 
Tur, who every day gives an iron caldron (farnak), 
which is the height of a horse, full of bread and 
milk and other food, unto the poor.' 9. Zaraturt 
went on to that place, and with his co-operation, for 
the nourishment of the poor, some of the chief men 
performed duty by carrying forth food for the poor. 

10. About his compassion, not only upon man- 
kind, but also his other creatures, this, too, is 
declared, that a bitch was seen by him, which had 
given birth to five 2 puppies, and it was three days 
then that she had not obtained food 8 . 11. Whom- 
ever she saw, she then advanced her mouth towards 
him, and became as it were prostrated ; Zaratfot 
provided a remedy, by swiftly bringing up bread for 
her, but when he was bringing it she had expired. 

1 2. About his own desire for the good quality 4 of 
a wife, on account also of the will of his parents, and 
his not mingling his own seed before a suitable 
obtainment, this, too, is declared, that when his father 
sought a wife for him, Zaratu-rt argued with the 
bride (n£shi) thus : ' Show me thy face, so that 1 
may find out (barkham) its kind of appearance, and 
this, too, whether its appearance be undesirable, or 
shall not be gratifying ; ' and the bride turned away 
her face from him. 1 3. And Zaratust spoke thus : 

1 See Dk. VII, iv, 7 n. 

2 T has * seven,' but this difference may have arisen from an 
erroneous mode of writing the ciphers in T. 

1 T has ' a bone for food.' 
* T has * good child-bearing.' 
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'Whoever takes away a sight from me, does not 
practise respect for me.' 

14. About his having accepted progress even 
from the iniquitous, that listened sinfully desirous, 
who accepted so much advantageousness as was 
manifest, this, too, is declared, that he came into an 
assembly who were well known in the place for 
much knowledge, and he enquired of them thus : 
'What is most favourable for the soul ? ' 15. And 
they spoke thus : ' To nourish the poor, to give 
fodder to cattle, to bring firewood to the fire, to pour 
H6m-juice into water, and x to worship many demons 
with words, with the words which are called revela- 
tion (d£n6).' 16. Then Zaratust nourished the 
poor, foddered the cattle, brought firewood to the 
fire, and squeezed H6m into water, but never are 
any demons whatever worshipped with words by 
Zaratfot. 



Chapter XXI. 



1. About his coming to thirty years of age it is 
thus declared, that on the lapse of thirty years 
onwards from his appearance, on the day An6ran of 
the month Spendarma*/ 2 , he had proceeded in that 
direction in which there occurred the ^-called festival 
of spring {ga.sn6-l vahar) 3 , forty-five days beyond 

1 T inserts ' not ' here, which is clearly wrong, and must have 
been introduced by some copyist who did not observe that the 
assembly, though learned, was sinful ; and that the object of the 
anecdote is to exhibit Zaratftrt's ability to distinguish between good 
works and sin, when still untaught by the sacred beings. 

2 On the last day of the twelfth Parsi month. 

3 The Maidhy6zaremaya season-festival, held on the fifteenth 
day of the second Parsi month. 
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new-year's day, at a place become specially noted, 
where people went, from many quarters, out to the 
place of festival (ga.sn6kkr). 

2. When Zarat&rt, for the sake of going off to 
the festival place, halted on the way in walking, he 
chanced upon a solitary (a^vatak) plain, and he 
saw, in a vision, that mankind and a much-adorned 
worldly existence were kept away to the north, so 
that all the people in the earth have become fully 
manifest in the north. 3. And he at the head 
(pa van t£kh) of them was Me^ydmah, son of 
Arastil 1 , even as Arastal was brother of P6rushasp6 2 ; 
Medfy6mah was the leader of all mankind who have 
gone out to the presence of Zaratu^t, and he became 
their guide, so that first Me^y6mah and afterwards 
the whole material existence are attracted. 

4. And about his coming out to the conference, on 
the lapse of those forty-five days, at the place of 
festival at dawn on the day Dadv6 3 -pavan-Mitr6 of 
the month Arda.vah.istt. 5. And Zaratu^t, for the 
purpose of squeezing the H6m, went forth to the 
bank of the water of the Daltlh, because it is the 
river* of the conference for the supremacy {patth) 
of ZaratfLst, and is the water of Ava\n 6 which has 
consisted of four channels (b£ta). 6. Zarattot also 

1 See Yt. XIII, 95. 

* So M&/ydm&h was first cousin of ZaratiLrt, and became his 
first convert; see also Chap. XXIII, 1. 

* The Pahlavi letters represent Av. dadhvau, 'creator' ; com- 
pare the Khvdrizmian name jSj of the fifteenth day of the month 
in Sachau's Albirunl, p. 57, 1. 35. The date here given is the 
fifteenth of the second month, as in § 1. 

4 Assuming that rurf stands for ru</. 

6 Probably Anihita, the female spirit of pure water, mentioned 
by her title Ar6dvisur in Chap. XVI, 3. 
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passed on through it; and its first channel was up to 
the ankle \ the second up to the knee, the third up 
to the parting of the two thighs, and the fourth up 
to the neck. 7. This was an indicator that his 
religion comes four times to supremacy; the mani- 
festations of which are through Zaratust, Aush£dar, 
Aush&afer-mah, and Sdshans 2 . 

8. When he came up from the water, and put on 
his clothes, he then saw the archangel Vohumano 3 
in the form (ayulnako) of a man, handsome, brilliant, 
and elegant, who wore his hair curve-tailed 4 , because 
the curved tail is an indication of duality ; who had 
put on and wore a dress like silk, than which there 
was no making anything superior, for it was light 
itself; and his height was nine times as much as that 
of Zaratfot 

9. He also enquired of Zaratust 5 thus: 'Who 
mayst thou be, and from whom of them mayst thou 
be ? also what is mostly thy desire, and the endeavour 
in thy existence ? ' 10. And he replied thus : ' I am 
Zarattot of the Spltamas ; among the existences 
righteousness is more my desire, and my wish is that 
I may become aware ^"the will of the sacred beings, 
and may practise so much righteousness as they 
exhibit to me in the pure existence.' 

1 1. And Vohumand directed Zaratust 6 thus : ' Do 

1 Literally ' up to the leg (zang).' 

* The past and future apostles of Zoroastrianism. For the last 
three, see Dk. VII, ix-xi. 

' Compare Dk. VII, iii, 51-54. 

4 Assuming that va^dumak isa variant of the usual ga^dumak. 
The scorpion (va^dum) would be a sign of duality, as, being 
a noxious creature, it was produced by the evil spirit Aharman. 

* Compare Dk. VII, iii, 55-59. 

* Compare ibid, iii, 60-62. 
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thou proceed to an assembly of the spirits ! ' 1 2. As 
much as Vohumand walked on in nine steps, Zara- 
turt did in ninety steps, and when he had gone 
ninety steps farther than him, he saw the assembly 
of the seven archangels. 1 3. When he came within 
twenty-four feet of the archangels, he then did not 
see his own shadow on the ground, on account of 
the great brilliancy of the archangels ; the position 
of the assembly was in Iran, and in the direction of 
the districts on the bank of the water of the Daitlh. 
14. Zaraturt offered homage, and spoke thus : 
' Homage to Atiharmazd, and homage to the arch- 
angels ! ' and he went forward and sat down in the 
seat of the enquirers. 

1 5. As to the asking of questions by Zaraturt, he 
enquired of Auharmazaf thus : ' In the embodied 
world which is the first of the perfect ones, which 
the second, and which the third ? ' 16. And Auhar- 
mz.2d replied thus: 'The first perfection is good 
thoughts, the second good words, and the third 
good deeds.' 

17. ZaratU5t also enquired thus: 'Which thing 
is good, which is better \ and which is the best of 
all habits?' 18. And Auharmastf? replied thus: 
' The title 2 of the archangels is good, the sight of 
them is better, and carrying out their commands is 
the best of all habits.' 

19. Afterwards he demonstrated the duality of 
the original evolutions (bun ga^tano) 8 , and the 
divergence in each control, and spoke thus : ' Of 
those spirits, he who was wicked preferred the 

1 Both MSS. have ' worse ' here. 

* This title, ameshaspenta, is 'immortal benefactor.' 

' The two prime movers in creation. 
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practice which is iniquitous (Aharman's desire was 
for the practice which is iniquitous), and the spirit 
of righteousness, the propitious (Auharmasaf ) prefers 
righteousness V 20. Specially he demonstrated the 
divergence in each control of the exhibitors of light, 
and he spoke thus : ' Neither our thoughts 2 , nor 
desires, nor words, nor deeds, nor religion, nor 
spiritual faculties agree s ; he who is loving light, his 
place is with the luminaries ; and he who is loving 
darkness is with the dark ones *.' 

21. On the same day also, his omniscient wisdom 
appeared three times : as regards the same first 
questions, it pointed out the sky in great light and 
splendour, and in its exhibition of the prevention of 
darkness, at the sight of which it becomes an opposing 
existence as regards that darkness. 22. And it 
exhibited its own appearance proportionally to the 
sky, when it kept its head at the summit of the sky, 
its feet at the bottom of the sky, and its hands 
reached to both sides of the sky ; the sky also kept 
it covered, in the manner of a garment. 

23. The six archangels 6 were manifest by their 
similar stature (ham-ba^nih), in such manner that 
it is obvious each one successively is apparently one 
finger's breadth shorter than the other. 24. The 
archangels exhibited three kinds of achievement 

1 Quoted from Pahl. Yas. XXX, 5 ab. The words in parentheses 
are glosses inserted by the Pahlavi translator. 

* Both MSS. have ' spirits ' by inserting a stroke in the middle 
of the Pahlavi word. 

8 An imperfect quotation, omitting glosses, from Pahl. Yas, 
XLIV, 2 cde (Sp.). 

A similar idea is expressed in Vd. XIX, 30, but the Pahlavi 
version of half of it is lost, 

• Apart from Auharmazrf, their president. 
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(pasakhtan) 1 for the religion; first, by means of 
fires, and Zaratust walked three steps on them, with 
the words, 'good thoughts, good words, and good 
deeds,' and was not burnt ; and secondly, hot metal 
is poured on to his chest, cooled thereby, and, grasp- 
ing it with his hand, he held it for the archangels. 
25. Auharmasaf spoke thus : ' After the establishment 
of the pure religion, when a dispute occurs in the 
religion, those who are thy disciples will pour it on 
to a spiritual lord, they will take it up with the hand, 
and will thoroughly believe in him who is over the 
whole embodied existence.' 26. The third was 
cutting with a knife, and the vital parts (ahv6n) 
becoming visible, which are inside the abdomen, 
with a flowing forth of blood ; and, after the hands 
are rubbed over it, it became healed. 27. And this 
is pointed out, namely : ' Thy and thy correligionists' 
accepting of the pure religion is, as to the steadfast 
in other religions, such that, through such-like 
burning of fire, pouring of hot metal, and through an 
operation with a sharp instrument, there is no per- 
version from the good religion.' 



Chapter XXII. 



1. About the seven questionings (7-fra^nolh), 
with reference to religion, of the seven archangels, 
which occurred in seven places 2 . 

2. For the occurrence of the first questioning*, 
that of Auharma.^, the person of Zaratu^t, who was 

1 By way of ordeal, a relic of the old faith in incantation. 

s Compare Dk. VIII, xiv, 5, 6, 9. 

* This has been narrated in the preceding chapter. 
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the upholder of Adhartmzd, came out to a conference 
on the bank of the water of Daitlh \ 

3. For the occurrence of the second, which is 
Vohuman6's, five animals out of the five species 2 
which are the worldly tokens of Vohuman6, have 
come with Zaratust to a conference on Hugar and 
Ausind 8 ; and on that day also, before their coming 
out to the conference, their tongues are fully liberated 
and spoke with human words. 4. And among the 
rest 4 is a fish of one species, Arzuva 6 by name ; of 
those in burrows (khanoiganti) are the white ermine 
and white marten; of the flying creatures (vayan- 
dag&n) is the Karript 6 , a bird like a species of water- 
fowl ; of the wide-travellers (farakhvo-raftarano) 
is the hare which is showing wild beasts the way to 
the water ; and of those suitable for grazing (^arakd- 
ar^antgan) is the white ass-goat ; with human words 
they also accepted the religion from Auharmas^. 
5. With the chieftainship of the five species they 
are intrusted, so that the like animals also, with 
their own voices, and as much as their knowledge is 
capable, shall recount the powerfulness of 'the religion. 

1 See Dk. VII, Hi, 51, 54. 

s These species, which are named in § 4, are those mentioned in 
the A vesta, Visp. I, 1. 

• Av. Hukairya of Yt. XII, 24, and Us-hindu of Yt. VIII, 32, 
described in Bd. XII, 5, 6, as two neighbouring mountains, for the 
pure water of ArSdvisur falls from the summit of Hugar to Ausind 
which stands in the circumambient ocean. 

4 The remainder of K 35, the MS. brought by Westergaard from 
Kirman, is lost ; but an old copy of it (BK, see the Introduction) 
exists in Bombay, which supplies the missing text, as an authority 
independent of T. 

• See Bd. XIV, 26 ; apparently the same as the Aria, or Kar, 
the chief of fish, ibid. XV11I, 3, 5 ; XXIV, 13. 

• See Bd. XIV, 23; XIX, 16; XXIV, 11. 
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6. And freedom from assault, exemption from per- 
secution, and proper maintenance of the five species 
of animals, were prescribed by him l to Zaratust with 
seemingly very awful admonition. 

7. For the occurrence of the third questioning, 
which is Ardavahlstd's, the spirits of the fires have 
come out with Zaratust to a conference at the T6fdn 
water 2 ; and, in that questioning, care for the proper 
maintenance of the Varahran fire 3 , and the pro- 
pitiation of all fires, is explained to him. 

8. For the occurrence of the fourth questioning, 
which is ShatveVs, the spirits of the metals have come 
with Zaratust to a conference at Saral 4 , a settlement 
on the Ml van 4 ; and he was fully admonished about 
various proper preservations of the metals, and as 
to not producing warlike accoutrements of gold. 

9. For the occurrence of the fifth questioning, 
which is SpendarmaaTs, the spirits of the regions, 
frontiers, stations (austamin), settlements (ruafa- 
stakan), and districts, as many as were desirable, 
have come out with Zaratu-rt to a conference where 
there is a spring (khanlg6-a£) which comes out 
from the Asnavad mountain 6 , and goes into the 
Daltlh, like those of Sataves who is blowing the 
Palrlgs 6 . 10. And Zaratdst was also thus ad- 

1 By Vohuman6, as the protector of useful animals. 

* Possibly the Te^end river, the Zend or Z6ndak of Bd. XX, 7, 15. 

* The Bahrain, or sacred fire at places of worship. 

* Names not clearly identified, and readings uncertain. 

8 In Atur-patak4n, and the Gfhnasp, fire was established upon 
it (see Bd. XII, 2, 26 ; XVII, 7). 

* Pahl. 'SatavSs-i PaJrJg damano ino %un.' Referring probably 
to Yt. VIII, 8, 9. Satavgs is the southern chieftain of the stars, as 
correctly stated in the Iranian Bundahw (compare Bd. II, 7; 
XIII, 1 2) ; and the Palrigs are meteors. 

[47] M 
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monished by her, about the care and propitiation 
of the earth : that each district is to be intrusted 
to a faithful testifier (g6kas-i vaz>ar), each settle- 
ment to a judge acquainted with the law, each 
station to an officiating priest (mag6pato) of just 
intentions, and each frontier to a pure priestly 
authority (ra^o) ; over all is proclaimed the coun- 
cillor of the spirits, the supreme priest (mag6pa- 
tino magopato), and through him the sovereignty 
of Auharma^rf is provided. 

fi. For the occurrence of the sixth questioning, 
which is KhurdadTs, the spirits of seas and rivers 
have come with Zaratuit to a conference at the 
Asnavad mountain 1 , and he was told about the care 
and propitiation of water. 

1 2. For the occurrence of the seventh questioning, 
which is Amhrdad's, the spirits of plants have come 
out with Zaraturt to a conference on the precipitous 
bank of the Dare^a 2 , on the bank (bar) of the 
water of Dattlh, and different places ; and he was 
informed about the care and propitiation of plants. 

13. The seven questionings are explained within 
the length of these winters, which are of five months, 
and within ten years 3 . 



1 See § 9. 

2 Pahl. ' pavan Dare^-in zbar'= Av. 'Dre^ya paid zbarahi' of 
Vd. XIX, 4 ; a mythical river in Afrin-ve^-, where P6rushasp6 
resided (Bd. XX, 32). 

* The Pahlavi is rather vague, but it is clear that Zaratfift starts 
for his conference at thirty years of age (Chap. XXI, 1), returns from 
it ten years later (Chap. XXIII, i), and the conversion of VwtSsp 
occupies two years longer (Chap. XXIII, 5), occurring when 
Zaratuft was forty-two years old and thirty-five years before his 
passing away at the age of seventy-seven (Chap. XXIII, 9). 

At this point another dislocation of text occurs in all existing 
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Chapter XXIII. 

1. On the completion of revelation, that is, at the 
end of the ten years, M&afydmah, son of Arastai, 
became faithful to Zaratust. 

2. Afterwards, on having obtained his requests 1 , 
he came back to the conference of A&h&rmazd, 
and he spoke thus : ' In ten years only one man has 
been attracted by me.' 3. And Auhannasdf spoke 
thus : ' There will be days when so few are not 
attracted by you, who are themselves the occasion 
of the resurrection of the world ; when, apart from 
Dahak 2 , the beneficence of the formation of the 
renovation of the universe attracts every one besides, 
and the impenitence of Dahak is destroyed.' 

4. When he came out from the presence of 
Auha^ma^, with the same paradox, he thereby 
indicated his religion as complete to Spendannadf 
through his intelligence. 

5. In the two years after that 8 , the Kavigs and 

MSS., owing to the accidental interpolation of three loose folios of 
another text, between this chapter and the next, in some unknown 
copy written before 1530. In the MSS. the text is written con- 
tinuously, without division into chapters. But the connection of 
this chapter with the next one, which is here restored to its proper 
position, is clearly shown by the reference to the ' ten years ' of 
conference, with which this chapter ends, and the next one begins. 
The accidentally interpolated text is here classified as Chaps. XXIV 
and XXV, but its real connections have not yet been traced. 

1 That is, the replies of the archangels to his enquiries. 

2 See Dk. VII, i, 26. He was chained by FrSrfun in Mount 
Dim&vand, to escape in the latter days, to be slain by Keresasp, 
and to be specially punished at the resurrection (Bd. XII, 31 ; 
XXX, 16; Byt. Ill, 55-61). 

8 See Dk. VII, iv, 2. 

M 2 
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Karaps of Vistasp, in the manner of opponents 
(ham£staranih), propounded thirty-three enquiries 
(khv&stako) 1 to him, so that by command of 
Viitisp he became the explainer of those thirty- 
three enquiries. 6. Of the thirty-three habits 2 of 
iniquity, come for opposition to the religion of the 
sacred beings ; of the declaration, by revelation, of 
those thirty-three indications of fetters 3 ; and of the 
restraint of the thirty-three iniquitous practices by 
the thirty-three best good works, there are state- 
ments in revelation. 7. Including the acceptance of 
the religion by Viitisp from Zaratust, after the re- 
demonstration of its judicially multiform prophecy 
and spiritual character, which are looked into 
through the evidence of three speakers about them, 
the archangels who, with worldly manifestation, 
have become apparent unto Vistasp and his coun- 
cillors and mighty ones ; they are Vohumand, Arda.- 
vahirt6, and the Burdn-Mit^-6 fire *. 

8. About the reward which existed before the 
beneficence of Zaratust, and its being seen how, 
through guidance by Auharma^, it is demonstrated 
by him to those of the world, so that Meafy6mah is 
attracted in the tenth year in the forest of reedy 
hollows (kanyastano* vesako) which is the haunt 
of swine of the wild-boar species (khazura-1 varaso 
gas) ; in the twentieth year the Kavig who is son 

1 See Dk. VII, iv, 67. 

3 Reading sbn = Pers. san; but the MSS. have d$n6, 
' religions.' The thirty sins and thirty-three good works, detailed 
in Mkh. XXXVI, XXXVII, are certainly referred to at the end of 
this section. 

8 Compare Chap. XII, 5, and Dk. VII, iv, 67. 

* See Dk.VII, iv, 74. 

8 Hybrid Zvarw of Pers. nayistan. 
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of Kundah l is attracted ; in the thirtieth year the 
Khy6ns 2 arrive, who make an incursion (van/ako) 
into the countries of Iran, owing to the Kavigs, 
those who are more of their own race ; and in the 
fortieth year Vohundm, son of Avar6$tar 3 , is born. 

9. In the forty-seventh year Zaratust passes away, 
who attains seventy-seven years and forty days in 
the month Ardavahistd, on the day Khur 4 ; and for 
eight rectified (v£hiiako) months, till the month 
Dadv6 and day Khur, he should be brought /orward 
as to be reverenced. 

10. In the same month Ardavahistd, in the sixty- 
third 6 year, Frashdrtar 6 passed away, and in the 
sixty-fourth year (7amasp 7 , the same as became the 
priest of priests after Zaratfut ; in the seventy-third 
year Hangaurush, son of (^amasp 8 ; in the eightieth 
year Asm6k-khanvat6 9 , and also in the eightieth 

1 Or Kunih which is the name of a demon (see Sg. XVI, 13, 16, 
18, 19) ; but such an identification is uncertain. 

* Av. Zfayaona of Yt. IX, 30, 31 ; XVII, 50, 51. Compare 
Dk. VII, iv, 77, 83, 84, 87-90; v, 7. 

* Av. gen. ' Vohu-nemang,hd Avaraor tr6i s ' of Yt. XIII, 104. 

* The eleventh day of the second month. 

5 T has 43 d, and the date is lost in the other MS. authority. 
But 43d is highly improbable for two reasons : first, it would make 
this date the only one out of chronological order in the series here 
given ; secondly, it would render it inconsistent with the statement, 
in Dk. VII, vi, 12, that two priests came, from other regions, to 
ask Frashdtfar about the religion, fifty-seven years after it had been 
accepted by Zaratu\rt. By substituting 63d (the Pahlavi cipher 
most likely to be corrupted into 43 d) both these inconsistencies 
are removed. 

* See Dk. VII, vi, 12 ; V, ii, 12. 
7 See Dk.V, ii, 12; iii, 4. 

* Av. gen. ' Hang.haurushd G£maspanahe" ' of Yt. XIII, 104. 

* Av. gen. ' Asmd-toanvatd' of Yt XIII, 96, and Westergaard's 
Yt. XXII, 37. 
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year Kabed-us-spae \ who is called also Akht the 
wizard, is killed. 

n. Of the six great upholders of the religion 
there are the two daughters of Zaratust, whose 
names are FrenS and Srito 2 , with Aharubo-stdtd, 
son of M&/y6mah 3 , and another three, who are 
renowned for their religion for a hundred years, 
who are Vohun6m * that is born in the fortieth year 
of the religion, 6en6 6 is afterwards born and passes 
away in the two-hundredth year, and as to his 
hundred-discipledom *, it exists day and night till the 
three-hundredth year. 12. Afterwards the religion 
is disturbed and the monarchy is contested (^angl- 
altd). 

13. About the three customs (daafo) which Zara- 
ttot prescribed as the best : — The first of them is 
this : ' Do not go without others, except with 
magisterial authority (apatkar ra^lha);' the second 
is : ' Though they shall proceed unlawfully as to 
you, consider your actions lawfully beforehand ; ' 
and the third is : ' Next-of-kin marriage, for the 

1 As kabed is Zvarif for 'many,' we may assume that kabed-uj 
=Av. nom. pouriu which usually becomes pouru in compounds; 
so that the compound name, or title, in the text, probably repre- 
sents Av. Pouruspadha (Yt. X, 109, in), 'having many 
troops,' a suitable title for Akht the wizard (Av. Akhtya of Yt.V, 
82) who is said, in Gf. I, 2, to have invaded a district with an army 
of seven myriads. He was killed, in Zoroastrian fashion, by the 
recital of a religious formula. 

1 There was a third daughter, Pdruifst (see Bd. XXXII, 5), but 
she may not have survived her father. 

' Av. gen. ' Ashastv6 Maidhy61-maung,h6u ' of Yt. XIII, 106. 

4 See § 8. 

6 He was born in the 100th year ; see Dk. VII, vii, 6. 

• This seems to be the sixth upholder of the religion, the third 
of those lasting about a century. 
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sake of the pure progress of your race, is the best 
of the actions of the living, which are provided for 
the proper begetting of children V 



Chapter XXIV. 

1. About the five dispositions of priests, and the 
ten admonitions with which all instruction as to 
religion is connected 2 . 

2. Of those five dispositions the first is inno- 
cence. 

3. The second is discrimination among 3 thoughts, 
words, and deeds ; [to fully distinguish the particu- 
lars of destruction from indestructiveness, such as 

1 This chapter ends the first series of Selections of Za</-sparam, 
and is immediately followed in the MSS. by a second series. It is 
evident from the extent of this chapter, as compared with the 
amount of text contained in the three misplaced folios (see 
p. 162, n. 3), that this chapter could have occupied only about one 
folio and a half in the dislocated MS., so that the second series 
mpst have commenced on the same folio as contained the end of 
this chapter, and that Chaps. XXIV, XXV cannot have belonged to 
this series. The three misplaced folios contain two distinct texts ; 
the first (Chap. XXIV) is an Iranian version of the Five Dispositions 
of priests and the Ten Admonitions, and is here translated ; the second 
(Chap. XXV) contains some details about the Nasks and Gathas, 
and has been already translated in S.B.E., vol. xxxvii, pp. 401-405. 

* This Iranian version of the Dispositions and Admonitions is 
more complete than the Indian version, which, like the Bundahu, 
was brought from Iran five or six centuries ago, and is found in 
two MSS. (Pt. and J) written in India about 500 years ago, and 
now in the libraries of Dasturs Dr. Peshotan and Dr. Jamasp, 
respectively. Passages which occur only in the Iranian version are 
here enclosed in brackets, and other differences between the two 
versions are mentioned in the notes. 

3 The Indian version has ' of.' 
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noxious creatures from cattle ; and of production 
from unproductiveness, such as the righteous and 
worthy from the wicked and unworthy]. 

4. The third is authoritativeness, because that 
priestly master is always wiser and speaking more 
correctly who is taught wisely and teaches with 
more correct words. 

5. The fourth is to 1 [understand and consider 
the ceremonial as the ceremonial of Auharmas^, 
and the essentials with all goodness, beneficence, 
and authority ; to be steadfast in his religion, and 
to consider the indications of protection (sayag) 2 
which are established for his religion. 6. To main- 
tain the reverence of the luminaries prayerfully, 
also the reverence of the emanations 3 from the six * 
archangels, be they fire, be they earth, or be they of 
bodily form, and of the creatures which are formed 
by them ; also the pure cleansing from dead matter, 
menstruation, bodily refuse, and other hurtfulness ; 
this is in order that they may be characterised, 
and thereby constituted, as better-principled, more 
sensible 6 , and purer, and they may become less 
faulty. 7. The reverence of mankind is to consider 
authoritatively about knowledge and property ; the 
reverence of cattle is about fodder, little hardship, 
and moderate maintenance ; the reverence of plants 
is about sowing and ripening for the food of the 
worthy. 8. The ceremonial which is glorifying all 

1 Ind. vers, has only : ' to celebrate the ceremonial of the sacred 
beings with the correct words, inward prayers, and complete 
mastery of the text (narm-nasgSha) in the ritual.' It omits 
§§ 6-8 altogether. 

2 T has 'limit (kustak).' 

* T has ' issue.' * T has ' seven.' 

5 Or 'more fragrant;' hu-b6dtar has both meanings. 
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the sacred beings, praises the luminaries and worldly 
creations improperly, and is antagonistic to them, 
because complete glorification is proper through 
complete recitation of the ritual ; and the ceremonial 
of any one whatever is his own proper duty pro- 
fessionally, so long as it is possible to keep proceed- 
ing with very little sinfulness]. 

9. The fifth is to struggle prayerfully 1 , day and 
night, with your own fiend 2 , and all life long not to 
depart from steadfastness, nor allow your proper 
duty 3 to go out of your hands. 

10. And the first of those ten admonitions is to 
proceed with good repute, for the sake of occasioning 
approving remarks as to 4 the good repute of your 
own guardian and teacher, high-priest and master 6 . 

11. The second is to become awfully refraining 
from evil repute, for the sake of evil repute not 
occurring to relations and guardians. 

12. The third is not to beat your own teacher 
with a snatched-up stick, and not to bring scandal 
upon his name, for the sake of annoying him, by 
jittering that which was not heard from your own 
teacher. 

13. The fourth is //W whatever is taught liberally 
by your own teacher, you have to deliver back to the 
worthy, for the sake of not extorting a declaration of 
renown froni the righteous 6 . 

14. The fifth is that the reward of doers of good 

1 Ind. vers, has : ' to remain in diligence intelligently.' 

2 Ind. vers, has : ' opponent.' 

8 Ind. vers, has : * steadfastness in religion, and to be diligent in 
your proper duty.' But it omits the rest of the sentence. 
4 Ind. vers, has : ' for the sake of the appropriateness of.' 
6 Or ' father.' 
8 T has : ' not extracting the purity of the righteous.' 
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works and the punishment of criminals have to be 
established by law, for the sake of progress \ 

1 5. The sixth is to keep the way of the good open 
to your house, for the sake of making 2 righteousness 
welcome in your own abode. 

16. The seventh is that, for the sake of not 
developing the fiend insensibly in your reason, you 
are not to keep it with the religion of the good 3 , 
nor to remain in impenitence of sin. 

1 7. The eighth * is that, for the sake of severing 
the fiend from the reason, you have to force malice 
away from your thoughts, and to become quickly 
repentant of sin. 

18. The ninth is to fully understand the forward 
movement 6 of the religion, also to keep the advanc- 
ing of the religion further forwards, and to seek your 
share of duty therein; and on a backward move- 
ment, when adversity happens to the religion, to 
have the religion back again, and to keep your body 
in the continence (makavadlh) of religion. 

19. The tenth is that there is to be a period of 
obedience (Sr6shdarlh) towards the ruler and 
priestly authority, the high-priesthood of the re- 
ligious *. 

1 Ind. vers, adds : ' of religion.' 

* Ind. vers, inserts : ' a token of;' and T has : ' making the righte- 
ousness of the sacred beings in writing welcome.' 

8 Ind. vers, has : ' not to maintain malice with the good,' which 
is more probable, and k£no, 'malice,' is easily corrupted into 
d£n6, ' religion,' in Pahlavi writing. 

4 This eighth admonition is omitted in the Iranian MSS. 

6 Ind. vers, adds : ' and backward movement.' 

* Chapter XXV, about the three divisions of revelation, is trans- 
lated in S. B. E., vol. xxxvii, pp. 401-405. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

i. The references, in this index, are to books, chapters, and sections ; 
the chapters being denoted by the larger ciphers. 

2. Though different forms of the same name may occur in the text, only 
one form is usually given in the index, to which the references to all forms 
are attached; except when the forms differ so much as to be widely 
separated in the index. 

3. Pazand forms are printed in italics, as their orthography is usually 
corrupt. In all such italicised names any letters which would elsewhere be 
italic are printed in roman type. 

4. Abbreviations used are : — Av. for Avesta, Dk. for DTnkan/, Int. for 
Introduction, m. for mountain, meas. for measure, MS. for manuscript, 
n. for footnote, Pahl. for Pahlavi, patron, for patronymic, r. for river, Zs. 
for Selections of ZiW-sparam. 
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Abllij, heretic, Dk. V, 1, a n. 

Aban, month, Int. 87. 

Aeshm, demon, Dk. VII, 1, 18 ; 4, 

87, 88 ; 7, 7. 
Aivatak, r., Dk.VII, 3, 51. 
Agash, demon, Dk. VII, 4, 12. 
Aharuvang, angel, Dk. VII, 7, 12. 
Aharman, demon, Int. 13, 29 ; Dk. 

VII, 11, 7 ; V, 2, 6 ; Zs. 14, 6, 

8 ; 21, 8 n, 19. 
Aharubo-stStd, man, Zs. 23, 11. 
Ahunavair, Int. 16, 30, 48, 49; Dk. 

VII, 1, 12, 13 ; 4, 38, 42, 45, 

80. 
Ahtirva<&sp6, man, Zs. 13, 6. 
Airan-v&, land, Dk. VII, 2, 30 n ; 

8, 60 ; 9, 23. 
Airty man, Dk. VII, 2, 70 ; Zs. 13, 

6;— prince, Dk. VII, 1, 28-30 ; 

2,70; V,4, 3; Zs.13, 6. 
Atryak, man, Dk.VII, 2, 70; Zs. 

13, 6. 
AirySfshnig, man, Dk. VII, 1, 34 n. 
Airygfshvi, man, Dk. VII, 1, 34. 
AkhrS-khira</8, prince, Dk. V, 3, 3. 
Akht, wizard, Int. 55 ; Zs. 23, 10. 
Ak6man8, demon, Zs. 14, 8-1 1. 
AkvSn, Christian priest, Dk. VII, 7, 

11 n. 
Alak or Arik, district, Dk. VII, 2, 9. 
Albtrflnt, Int. 74, 86-88. 
Alburz, m., Zs. 20, 4 n. 
Ameshaspentas, Int. 89. 
Amurda</, angel, Dk. VII, 2, 19; 5, 

9; Zs. 22, 12. 
Anahita, angel, Zs. 21, 5 n. 
Anang,baA, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70 ; 

Zs. 13, 6. 
Aneran, day, Zs. 21, 1. 
AQshnar, priest, Int. 3 ; Dk. VII, 1, 

36. 
Arabs, Int. 10; Dk. VII, 1, 34; 8,47. 
Arab victories, Int. 61. 
Arag, land, Zs. 20, 4. 
Arang, r., Zs. 20, 4 n. 



Aran.p, woman, Dk. VII, 8, 55 ; 9, 

18 ; 10, 15. 
Arista?, man, Zs. 21, 3 ; 23, 1. 
Archangels, Int. 4, 10, 11, 15, 18, 

19. 29, 35. 48, 49, 55. <Si 5 Dk. 

VII, 1, 4, 7, 12, 13, 34 ; 2, 16, 

18, 21, 22, 34, 39, 54; 3, 51; 

4, 5, 22, »6, 75, 76, 80, 83 ; 6, 

"J 8, 5, "35 7, 19, 20; 8, 5, 

26 n, 60; 9, 23; V, 2, 1, 12; 

Zs. 17, 5 ; 21, 8, 12-14, 18, 23, 

24 ; 22, 1 ; 23, 2 n, 7. 
Archdemons, Int. 4, 29. 
Ar</ai-fravar</, angel, Zs. 16, 3. 
Ardashir the Sasanian, Int. 43, 57, 

58, 62, 88. 
An/avahijt6, angel, Int. 41; Dk. 

VII, 2, 19, 29; Zs.22, 7; 23, 

7 ; month, Zs. 21, 4 ; 23, 9, 1 o. 
Argdvisur, angel, Zs. 16, 3 ; 21, 5 n. 
Are,ja</-aspa, king, Int. 30. 
Aregadbarsn, man, Dk.VII, 2, 70 ; 

Zs. 13, 6. 
Aresh, demon, Int. 29. 
Arezrasp6, priest, Dk. VII, 6, 12. 
Awzvak, priest, Dk. VII, 7, 8-1 1. 
Ar^asp, king, Int. 7, 29, 55; Dk. 

VII, 4, 77, 83,84,87-89; 5,7; 

V, 2, 12 n; 3,1. 
Aristotle, Int. 71. 
Ariyaramna, ruler, Int. 70. 
Ariz, fish, Zs. 22, 4 n. 
Armenian revolt, Int. 61. 
Arshama, ruler, Int. 70. 
Artakhshatar, king, Int. 9 ; Dk. VII, 

7, 12 ; V, 3, 3. 
Arflm- Asia Minor, Dk. V, 1, 5. 
Arfiman, nation, Dk.VII, 8, 47. 
Arzuva, fish, Zs. 22, 4. 
Ashavahutd, angel, Int. 11, 48, 55 ; 

Dk. VII, 1, 34; 2, 17, 18, 24, 

25 5 4, 74, 75, 78, 84-86 ; 8, 5 

n ; 9, 8 ; V, 2, 9. 
Ashem-vohfl, Int. 49 ; Dk. VII, 4, 

80 n. 
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Ashu-vanguhi, angel, Dk. VII, 4, 

81 n. 
Ajkanian, dynasty, Int. 43, 57. 
Asnavad, m., Zs. 22, 9, n. 
Aspigan, patron., Dk. VII, 1, 25 ; 2, 

7o;V,4» js Zs.13, 6. 
Assyria, land, Dk. V, 4, 3 n. 
Atossa, queen, Dk. VII, 4, 86 n. 
Atfir, land, Dk. V, 4, 3. 
Atur-farnbag, priest, Int. 14; Dk. 

. V 2 !> 2 > 3- 
AttirpU, priest, Int. 9, 64-67, 70, 

88 ; Dk. VII, 5, 5; 1, 19-" 5 

- V * 3 ' 3- 
Aturpa^akan, land, Zs. 16, 12 ; 22, 

9 m 

AGharmaz^, Int. 4-6, 18, 29, 30, 47, 
48; Dk. VII, l,i, 3,4.5.9-13. 
17, 20-22, 38, 41, 43, 44, 46; 
2, 2, 3, 14, i7->9, 3«, 37, 47, 
54; 8, 1,48. 49, 5i; 4, *, 12, 
14, 16, 17,21-27,30,41,47-49, 
51-54, 6 5, 66, 74, 75, 77, 80, 
84-86; 5, 12; 6,5, 13; V, 15; 
8, 16 n, 24, 25, 29, 33, 38-43, 
5°, 52, 54; 9, '5, 17; 10, 12, 
14; ll,6,n; V,l, 1; 2,6,8, 
10, 12, 15; 4, 6; Zs. 12, 2, 8; 
13, 5,6; 14, 4,9, M, 15; 15, 
7; 16, 3; 21, 14-16, 18, 19, 
23 n, 25; 22,2,4,10; 23,2-4, 
8 ; 24, 5. 

— king, Int. 64. 

AuramazdJ, Int. 84. 

Aurva<&spa, king, Int. 70. 

Aurvaita-dang, king, Int. 6, 47, 49, 
55 ; Dk. VII, 4, 7-J0, 14-16, 
20. 

Aflrvaito-dih, king, Zs. 20, 8. 

Afishan-r(W, r., Dk. VII, 3, 54. 

AusheWar, apostle, Int. 10, 11, 55, 
61, 63, 66-68 ; Dk. VII, 1, 42, 
51,52; 4,8i n; 8, 1, 31, 5i, 
55; 9, 1, 2; 10,i; V, 2, 15; 
3,3; Zs.21, 7. 

AGshe</ar-mah, apostle, Int. 11, 12, 
55 ; Dk. VII, 1, 42, 52, 53 5 8, 
1, 18; 10, 1,2; 11, 1, 2; V, 2, 
15 ; 3, 3 ; Zs. 21, 7. 

Ausikhsh, Int. 16; Zs. 15, 2. 

Ausind, m., Zs. 22, 3. 

Afiz6b6, king, Int. 55 ; Dk. VII, 1, 
31; 6,11 n; V, 4,4 n. 

Atizn, angel, Zs. 21, 5. 

Avarethrabmi, priest, Int. 9, 64, 70 ; 
Dk.VII,7, 20, 21. 

Avar6jtar, man, Zs. 23, 8. - 



Avesta, Int. 7, 3°, 36, 37, 42, 49, 55, 
64,70,78, 90; Dk. VII, 1,44; 
4,63; 6, 11; 6, 13, 14; 7, 5, 
38,39; 8, 2, 10, 22, 36; V, 2, 
6 ; 4, 6. 

Avesta scholars, Int. 78, 79, 90. 

Avestic rites, Dk. VII, 7, 2. 

Avirafshan§g, man, Dk. VII, 1, 34 n. 

■djang,ha&, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70 ; 
Zs. 13, 6. 

Ayaxtm, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70 n; 
Zs. 13, 6. 

A%-\ Dahak, king, Dk. VII, 11, 3. 

Babylon, Dk. VII, 4, 72, n. 
Bactria, Int. 74. 
Bahman, angel, Int. 41, 43. 
BahmanYajt, MS., Int. 44. 
Bahram G6r, king, Int. 43. 
Bahram-i Hamavand, king, Int. 43. 
Bahram Khflrzad, copyist, Dk. VII, 

7, 14 n. 
Bakyir, m., Dk. VII, 1, 39 n. 
Bapel, city, Int 50 i Dk. VII, 4, 7 2 ; 

V, 2, 9. 
Bartarfish, karap, Int. 34, 35 ; Dk. 

VII, 5, 12 n. 
BarzinkarQs, man, Int. 34. 
Barzu Kamdm, dastQr, Int. 32. 
Behistfin inscription, Int. 70, 84. 
Beta-Makdis= Jerusalem, Dk.V, 1, 

Bitak, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70 5 Zs. 

13,6. 
B6r-t6ra, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70. 
BnU-rSsh=Bra</r6k-r$sh, Int. 29; 

Zs. 15, 3. 
Brarfrok-rSsh, karap, Int. 49 ; Dk. 

VII, 2, 9 n; 3, 20, 24, 28, 32, 

39 n; 5, 12 n; V, 3, 2. 
Bri<i-r6yijn, karap, Zs. 15, 3. 
Bra^-rukhsh, karap, Zs.15, 3 ; 17, 6. 
B<W, demon, Dk. VII, 4, 37, 38. 
Buddha, Int. 78. 
Bflkht-Narsih=Nebuchadnezzar,Int. 

14 ; Dk. V, 1, 4, 5. 
Bundahu, MS., Int. 15, 53-59, 6l , 

62, 68, 69. 
Bfirain-Mitr6, fire, Zs. 23, 7- 

Cambyses, king, Dk. VII, 4, 86 n. 
Ch in Oriental words is printed K. 
Christian persecution, Int. 63, 65. 
Chronology, Int. 51-89. 
Creator, Dk. VII, 1, 4-6, 8, 10, 1 1, 
15, 19,21, 24, 25,28,41; 2, 2 ; 
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3, 61 ; 4, 3, 13, 41, 74.75,84, 
85; 5, is; 9, 6; U, 6; V, 1, 

1, 9; 2,i; 4, 6. 

D3<ftstln-t Dinik, MS., Int. 34 ; Zs. 

12, o n. 
DadvS, month, Zs. 23, 9. 
Dadv6-pavan-Mitr6, day, Zs. 21, 4. 
Dahak, king, Int. 12, 50, 55; Dk. 

VII, 1,36, 34 n; 4, 72; 10, 10; 

V, 3,3; Zs.12, 13 n; 23, 3. 
Dahirmn ASria, ritual, Int. 11 ; Dk. 

VII, 9, 3. 
Da't, r., Dk. VII, 2, 30. 
Daiti, r., Int. 5, 18 ; Dk. VII, 3, 

5i. 54! 4, 29; 8, 60; 9, 23; 

Zs. 21, 5, 13; 22, 2, 9, 12. 
DaraT, king, Int. 54, 55. 
Dare^a, r., Int. 29 ; Zs. 22, 12. 
Darius Hystaspes, Int. 70, 79, 84, 88, 

89 ; Dk. VII, 4, 86 n. 
Darmesteter's hypothesis, Int. 89, 90. 
Darun, rite, Int. 42. 
Davans, man, Int. 29. 
Demons, Int 30, 36, 48, 49; Dk. 

VII, 1,9, is, i 3) 18, 19, 34; 2, 

6 , 9, IO , 43, 45, 48-50, 53, 60, 
66-68; 8,47, 50; 4, 4, 5, 14, 
33-35, 40, 42, 44-48,. 50, 52-54, 
63, 80,87; 5, 8; 6, 7; 7, 14; 
8,46; V, 2, 6, 8, 13; Zs. 14, 

2, 5, 6 ; 17, 4 ; 18, 1. 
Demon-worship, Int. 50 ; Dk. VII, 

4, 3°, 35, 67 ; 7, 17, 36 I V, 1, 
5 i 2, 4. 

Demon-worshipper, Dk. VII, 1, 36 ; 

7, 37 ; 8, 7, 34 5 V, 2, 8. 
Destroyer, Dk. VII, 1, 5, 6 ; V, 2, 6. 
Dhfl Qir, defeat at, Int. 61. 
Dimavand, m., Zs. 23, 3 n. 
Dinkan/, MS., Int. 1, 2, 21-23 ; Dk. 

V, 1, 2 n. 
Diogenes Laertius, Int. 71, 76. 
Dk. V, i-iv, contents, Int. 14. 
Dk. VII, Int. 2 ; contents, Int. 3-13. 
Dflhfcfib, woman, Int. 55 ; Dk. VII, 

2, 35, 41, 42, 46, 47 ; 3, 3 ; V, 

2, 2 ; Zs. 13, 1. 
Dfir&nsarfin, karap, Int. 34, 35. 
DtirSsrobd, karap, Int. 49, 55 ; Dk. 

VII, 2,9 n; 3,4,8, 9, 11, 20, 

32, 35,39,4i; 5, 12 n; Zs.19, 

1, 5, 7- 
— prince, Dk. VII, 2, 70 ; Zs. 13, 6; 

16,13. 
Drvg ZSnigak, chief, Dk. VII, 11, 3. 



Eastwick's translation of the Zartu.it 

namah, Int. 31, 32. 
Egiptos, land, Zs. 20, 4 n. 
Enclosure made by Yim, Dk. VII, 

1,34. 
Epistle of ManGjtfhar, Int. 25. 
Ertfo, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70 n; Zs. 

16, 13. 
Eudoxus, Int. 71. 
Evil spirit, Int. 55 ; Dk. VII, 1, 19 ; 

2, 67 ; 4, 36, 39 ; 8, 47. 
Exposition of the good religion, MS., 

Int. 3 ; Dk. VII, 1, 2, 4. 

Farukhza*/, priest, Dk. V, 1, 2, 3. 
Fiend, Int 13; Dk. VII, 1, 6, 12, 

13, 26, 32 ; 4, 36-39, 55, 57, 

59-<5i; 8, 30, 32; 9,2; 10,5; 

11, 7 ; V, 2, 6, 8 ; Zs. 17, 4. 
Five dispositions of priests, MS., Zs. 

24, 1-9. 
Frada^afsh, region, Dk. VII, 6, 12 n. 
Fraguzak, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70 ; 

Zs. 13, 6. 
Frahanyln, patron., Dk. VII, 8, 55 ; 

9, 18; 10,15. 
Frahimrvana, man, Dk. VII, 2, 3. 
Fratfh, heretic, Dk. VII, 1, 36. 
Frangrlsiyak, king, Dk. VII, 1, 31, 

39 i 2, 69 ; 11, 3. 
Frashfotar, priest, Int. 29, 30, 55 ; 

Dk. VII, 6,12; V, 2, 12; Zs. 

28, 10. 
Frasiyav=Frangrasiyak, Int 55 ; 

Dk. VII, 1, 39 n ; 2,68; V, 3, 

3 n ; Zs. 12, 3. 
Fravak, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70 ; V, 4, 

1, 2 ; Zs. 13, 6. 
Fravashis, spirits, Int. 30, 55,72,75, 

77- 
Frazusak, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70 ; 

Zs. 13, 6. 
Fre</un, king, Int. 33, 55 ; Dk. VII, 

1, 25, 26, 28, 29, 34 n; 2, 61, 

70 ; 11, 3 ; V, 1, 8 ; 4, 3 ; Zs. 

13, 6 ; 23, 3 n. 
Fr§n6, woman, Zs. 13, 1 ; another, 

23, 11. 
Ft u, man, Zs. 13, 6. 

Gandarep6, monster, Dk. VII, 1, 32. 
Gathas quoted, Zs. 16, 7. 
Gaugamela, battle, Int 54. 
Gay6man/, man, Int. 3, 55, 77 ; Dk. 

VII, 1,4, 6-9; 2,70; V,l,8; 

Zs. 13, 6. 
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Gefar-t6ra, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70. 
Gobak-abfi, woman, Dk. VII, 10, 15. 
Good works, Dk. VII, 1, 6. 
Gdjfirvan, Int. 29. 

Gushnaspshah, king, Dk. VII, 7, 14 n. 
Gfijnasp fire, Int. 41 ; Zs. 22, 9 n. 
Gujtasp, king, Int. 34, 36, 41-43. 
Guzak, princess, Dk. VII, 2, 70; Zs. 

13, 6. 
GygmarS, Int 14 ; Dk. V, 1, 2, 3 ; 

4,8. 

Gamasp, priest, Int. 29, 30, 42, 55 ; 
Dk. VII, 4, 77 n ; 6, 12 n ; 7, 
3 n ; V, 2, 12 ; 3, 4 ; Zs. 23, 10. 

Hadish, angel, Int. 3, 48 ; Dk. VII, 

1, t2, 13. 
Ha§/&a<&spas, family, Int 30. 
Hae>a<fisp6, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70 ; 

Zs. 13, 6. 
Hakhamanij, ruler, Int. 70. 
Hangafirfish, priest, Int. 55 ; Zs. 23, 

10. 
Hand, septuagenarian, Zs. 20, 4. 
Haoma, angel, Int. 30. 
Haoshyangha, king, Int. 30. 
Hardhar, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70 ; Zs. 

13, 6. 
Hasar of length, Zs. 12, 4. 

— time, Dk. VII, 4, 49. 
Hazan, karap, Zs. 15, 3. 
Hazarahs, Int. 43. 

Heaven (best existence), Dk. VII, 6, 

1, 11. 

— (supreme), Dk. VII, 1, 7, 24. 
Hercules, Dk. VII, 1, 32 n. 
Hermippus, Int. 71. 
H6m-juice, Dk.VII,4, 85 ; Zs.20, 

15. 
Horn plant, Int 49, 55 ; Dk. VII, 

2, 14, 22, 23, 25, 26, 28-31, 34, 
35,46; 4,85; Zs. 12, 12, 15; 
13, 4 ; 20, 16 ; 21, 5. 

H6m-strainer, Dk. VII, 4, 85. 
H6m-water, Int. 5, 6, 47 ; Dk. VII, 

3, 51, 54; 4, 29, 30,32, 35- 
H6shang, king, Int. 3, 48, 55 ; Dk. 

VII, 1, 16, 18 ; 2, 70 ; V, 1, 

8 ; 4, 2 ; Zs. 13, 6. 
Hfigar, m., Zs. 22, 3. 
Hfimai, queen, Int. 54, 55, 57. 
Hundred-discipledom, Int. 54, 55. 
Hutos, queen, Int. 29, 30 ; Dk. VII, 

4, 86; 6, 11 n. 

Hvfibas, tribe, Int. 29 ; Dk. VII, 6, 
12. 



Hv8vi, woman, Dk. VII, 6, 12 n. 
Hvyaonas, nation, Dk. VII, 4, 77 n. 
Hystaspes, king, Int. 70. 

Idolators, Dk. VII, 1, 18 n. 

Idolatry, Int. 50 ; Dk. VII, 1, 19 ; 
4 72 

Idol-temple, Int. 50 ; Dk. VII, 1, 39. 

India, Int. 43. 

Iran, land, Int. 9, 43, 54 ; Dk. VII, 
1» 30,31, 33, 38, 5°; 2,62,68; 
4,42,81 n, 88, 89; 5, 5, 9; 7, 
», 2, 29, 33, 38, 39; 8, 1, 2, 4, 
7-9. 19; 9, 13; V, 1, 5; 4, 1, 
3 ;Zs. 12,3,8,9; 21, 13; 23,8. 

Irlnian, Int 14 ; Dk. VII, 2, 63, 70 
n ; 4, 90 ; V, 4, 6. 

Iranian Bundahu, Dk. VII, 1, 34 n ; 
2, 9 n ; 7, 5 n ! Zs. 22, 9 n. 

— country, Dk. VII, 1, 37. 

— monarchy, Int. 43. 

Iranians, Int. 11, 14; Dk. VII, 2, 
63 5 4, 42, 77 n ; 8, 16 n ; 11, 
3 n ; V, 3, 1 ; Zs. 15, 2. 

Isa</vastar, man, Dk. VII, 8, 55 ; 9, 
18; 10, 15. 

Isfendyar, prince, Int 39, 42 ; Dk. 
VII, 7, 5 n. 

J in Oriental words is printed G. 
Jerusalem, Int. 14 ; Dk. V, 1, 2 n. 
Jews, Int. 14 ; Dk. V, 1, 2 n. 

Kabed-tij-spag, wizard, Zs. 23, 10. 
Kai=Kavig, Dk. VII, 4, 64; 8, 40, 

60; 9, 23. 
Kai-Arsh, prince, Dk. VII, 1, 35. 
Kai-Kafis, priest, Int. 32. 
Kai-KhQsr6i, king, Int. 12, 50, 55 ; 

Dk. VII, 1,39; 10,io; 11,3; 

V,4, 4 n. 
Ka?-Koba</, king, Int 55 ; Dk. VII, 

. 1, 33;„6, 11 "I V,4, 4 n. 
Kai-Loharasp, king, Int. 14, 55 ; Dk. 

V, 1, 5- 
Katsar, Int. 27 ; Dk. VII, 8, 42. 
Kaf-Siyavakhsh, prince, Dk. VII, 1, 

Kai-Us, king, Int. 3, 15, 55; Dk. 
VII, 1, 35, 37 ! 2, 62, 63, 65, 
66; 6, 2 n; Zs. 12, 9-11, 14, 
a 15, J7, 20, 21, 23, 24. 

Kai-Vutasp, king, Int. 3, 29, 55 ; Dk. 
VII, 1,41,47, 49; 4, 1,76,77, 
86 ; 6, 6 ; 6, 4, 9, 1 1 ; 7, 39 5 
11,3; V, 1,5 n; 2,8, 11; 3, 1. 

Kangdis, fortress, Int 7, 10, 43 ; 
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Dk.VII, 1, 38; 4, 81 n; 6, ia ; 
V, 8, 3 n. 

KanyisS, lake, Dk. VII, 11, 8. 

Kar, fish, Zs. 22, 4 n. 

Karap, Int 4-6, 16, 17, 47, 49, 55 ; 
Dk. VII, 2, 9, 45 5 S, 4, 7-9, 
11, 13, 15, 20, 24, 26, 28, 33, 
34,39,41,5°; 4, 2, 6, «4, 21, 
25, 61, 64, 67; 8, 36, 40, 60; 
9,23; 10,5? V,2, 3; Zs.15, 
2; 16, 1-4,6-8; 17,i; 18,3,5, 
7; 18, 1 ; 28,5. 

Karapans, Int. 30. 

Kar<iar-t8r3, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70. 

Kanipt, bird, Zs. 22, 4. 

Karsna, man, Dk. VII, 7, 13 n. 

KavaV, king, Int. 58 ; Dk. VII, 7, 36. 

Kava Husrava, king, Int. 30, 70. 

— Kavata, king, Int. 70. 

— Usa, king, Int. 70. 
Kavig, Int 4, 55 5 Dk.VII, 2, 9; 

8, 18; Zs. 23, 5, 8. 
Kavis, Int. 30. 
Kavi Vutaspa, king, Int. 30, 70 ; Dk. 

VII, 7, 12 n. 
KaySn glory, Dk. VII, 4, 43 ; 11, 3. 
Kay&ns, Int. 3 ; Dk. VII, 1, 33 ; 2, 

9n; 7, ia ; V, 1, 8 ; 4,4,5. 
KeresaspS, hero, Int. 13, 29; Dk. 

VII, 1, 32 ; 10, 10 ; Zs. 28, 3 n. 
Kersevazd, prince, Dk. VII, 1, 39. 
Khakan, Int. 27 ; Dk. VII, 8, 42. 
Khalifah, Al-MSmfln, Dk. V, 1, 2 n. 
Khflr, day, Zs. 23, 9. 
Khfirda./, angel, Dk.VII, 2, 19, 38 ; 

5,9; 8,511; Zs. 22. 11. 
Khflrdad fire, Int. 41. 
Khusro I, king, Int. 9, 26, 27, 58, 

68; Dk.VII, 7, 26; V, 3, 3. 

— II, king, Int. 58, 61. 
Khvaniras, region, Dk. VII, 1, 26 ; 

2, 70 ; V, 2, 9. 
KhvetQkdas, Int. 6, 47, 49 ; Dk. VII, 

4, 4 n. 
Khy8ns, nation, Int. 7, 55 ; Dk.VII, 

4,77,83,84, 87-90; 5, 7; V, 

3, 1 ; Zs. 23, 8. 
Kig, Int. 6, 47, 49 ! Dk. VII, 2, 9 n ; 

8, 5°; 4,2, 6, 14, 67; 8, 26; 

V, 2, 3. 
Kirman, town, Zs. 12, o n. 
KobaV, king, Dk. VII, 1, 35. 
K6khare4 Zs. 15, 2. 
Kundah, Int. 55 ; Zs. 23, 8. 
KQtai-t6ra, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70 n. 

Kaupis, ruler, Int. 70. 
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KeJast, lake, Int. 50 ; Dk.VII, 1, 39. 
iTeshmak, demon, Dk. VII, 2, 44, 

45; 4,6i. 
Kiibshnus, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70; 

Zs.13,6. 
Kmvad bridge, Zs. 20, 5 n. 
jKist, Zs. 16, 12. 
ATitradaV nask, Int. 3, 14, 20 ; Dk. 

VII, 1,34 n; 7, 5»- 
ATitr6-meh6n8, prince, Int. 10 ; Dk. 

VII, 8, 45- 

Macedon, Int. 55 n. 
M3da,land, Dk.VII, 1,26. 
MaVigan-T Gu»-astak Abaiij, MS., 

Dk. V, 1, 2 n. 
Mahrkus, wizard, Int. 11, 55 ; Dk. 

VII, 1,24; 8, 3; V,3, 3. 
MaidhySzaremaya, festival, Int. 18; 

Zs. 21, 1 n. 
Manih, heretic, Dk. VII, 7, 21 n ; V, 

8,3. 

Man&rak, princess, Zs. 15, 2. 
Mantbir, for Mantb/Khar, Dk. VII, 

1, 29 n. 
ManQj-khfirnak, man, Dk. VII, 2, 

70 ; V, 4, 3 ; Zs. 18, 6. 
MSnGj-khfirnar, man, Dk. VII, 2, 

70 ; V, 4, 3 ; Zs. 13, 6. 
Manflj/Khar, king, Int. 15, 16, 55 ; 

Dk. VII, 1, 29-31; 2, 51 n, 70 ; 

6, 11 n; 7, 21 ; V, 1, 8; 4, 3 ; 

Zs. 12, 3; 18, 6; 16, 3 ; 16, 13. 
MSraspend, priest, Int. 64, 88 ; Dk. 

v ", 6, 5 ; 7, 19, 20. 
Marvels of Zoroastrianism, Int 1. 
Majvak, man, Dk. VII, 6, 11 n. 
Masyafit, woman, Int 48, 55 ; Dk. 

VII, 1, 9. 12-14. 
Masye, man, Int. 48, 55 ; Dk. VII, 

1,9, 11-14; 2,70; V, 1,8; 4, 

1 n ; Zs. 13, 6. 
MSzandar, land, Dk. VII, 1, 26. 
MSzandaran, land, Dk. VII, 1, 18 n. 
Mazand, demons of, Dk. VII, 1, 18. 
Mazda, Dk. VII, 9, 7-10. 
Mazdag, heretic, Int. 26, 43 ; Dk. 

VII, 7, 21, 26 n. 
Mazdakites, sect, Int. 58. 
Ma&/a-worship, Int. 15, 49; Dk. 

VII, 1, i, 2, 4, 41, 43, 44; 8, 

35 n; 4, 2,5,14,33,34,74,79; 

8,4, 12 n; V, 1, 1. 
Maz^a-worshippers, Dk. VII, 7, 5, 

6,9, 10, 23; 8, 28, 35, 51; 9, 

2,7,8, 10, 11, 13, 14; 10,4,6, 

11 ; 11, 8-10; Zs. 12, 2, 4. 
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M&/ydmih, roan, Int. iS, 19, 39, 30, 

55; Zs.31, 3; 28,1,8,11. 
Messiah, Dk. V, 3, 3. 
Millennial apostles, Int. 3. 
Misr, land, Zs. 20, 4 n. 
Mivin, river (?), Zs. 22, 8. 
Mu><W, angel, Dk. VII, 2, 38. 

NamkhvSst of the Hazars, Dk. VII, 

4, 77 n. 
Nasks, Int. 64. 

Nayazem, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70. 
Nebuchadnezzar, king, Int. 14 ; Dk. 

V, 1, 3 n. 
Neresang, for Nerydsang, Dk. VII, 

1, 39 n. 

N6r6ksang, for NSrySsang, Dk. VII, 

2, 21 n, 70; 4, 84 n. 
NdrySsang, angel, Dk. VII, 1, 29 ; 

2, 2i ; 4,84,85; V,4, 6; Zs. 

13, 5, 6. 
Nevak-t6r2, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70. 
Next-of-kin marriage, Dk. VII, 1, 

10; 4, 5, 6, 8, 11 ; Zs. 23, 13. 
Ninus, king, Int. 71, 74. 
NJrangistSn, MS., Zs. 13, 4 n. 
Niv&du, man, Zs. 15, 5. 
N&far, man, Int. 17; Dk. VII, 2, 

51; 8, 19, 39 ; 4, 86 n; 6, 11 n; 

Zs. 16, 11-13. 
N&ferigl, man, Zs. 15, 5. 
N6<fers, tribe, Dk. VII, 6, 11. 
Non-Iranian, Dk. VII, 9, 13. 
N6sh&rvSn, king, Int. 43. 
NumuV&rih-i YasLmo, MS., Zs. 13, 

4- 

Oldest dates explained, Int. 72. 
Ordeal, Int. 7, 18, 64, 65 ; Dk. VII, 

5, 4. 5 ; 7, 2 ; Zs. 21, 34-27. 
Osthanes, Int. 73. 

Ox, frontier-settling, Dk. VII, 2, 

62-66 ; Zs. 12, 8-25. 
— sole-created, Int. 55, 77 ; Dk. 

VII, 2, 67. 
Oxyartes, king, Int. 74. 

PaiashkhvSrgar, land, Dk. VII, 7, 

14 n. 
Parfiragtarasp6, man, Dk. VII, 2, 9, 

10, 13, 70. 
/Wfra.j«=Paitirasp6, man, Dk. 

VII, 2, 70; Zs. 13,6. 
Pairigs, meteors, Zs. 22, 9. 
Papak, prince, Dk. VII, 7, 12. 
Parsha</-t6ra, man, Int. 6, 47 ; Dk. 

VII, 4, 31-34. 



Parsi calendar, Int. 79-89 ; how 
rectified, Int. 85. 

Patakhsr6b6, king, Int. 3, 48 ; Dk. 
VII, 1, 34- 

Persia, Int. 55 n, 63, 79. 

P&dadian, Int. 3 ; Dk. VII, 2, 70. 

P&hyotan, prince, Int. 7, 10, 43, 43 ; 
Dk. VII, 4, 81; 6, 13; 6, 13; 
V, 3, 3. 

Pestilence, demon, Dk. VII, 4, 37, 
38. 

Plato, Int. 71, 77. 

Plinv the Elder, Int. 71, 73, 75, 76. 

PSrfmst, woman, Int. 39, 30. 

P6r(ishasp6, man, Int. 4, 30, 49 ; Dk. 
VII, 2, 10, 13, 21, 29-35, 39- 
41, 46-48, 56-58, 70 ; 3, 3, 4, 
7-ii, 13, 15, 3i, 23, 24, 26, 27, 
32,34, 37, 38; V, 2, 2, 4; Zs. 
13, 6; 14, 16; 15, 4; 16, 1, 
3-6 ; 17, 2 ; 18, 1, 2, 4-6 ; 19, 
1-4 ; 20, 1, 6 ; 21, 3. 

Pouraspadha, wizard, Zs. 23, 10 n. 

Proconnesian Zoroaster, Int. 73. 

Purtaribp6, man, Zs. 18, 6. 

PQr-tSra, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70. 

Ra^an, man, Dk. VII, 2, 51 n, 70 n. 
Ragirn, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70 n. 
Rai, city, Int. 32. 
Mk, man, Dk. VII, 2, 51 ; 8, 19, 

39 ; or Ragh, Int. 17 ; Zs. 16, 

11-13. 
Ramak-t6ra, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70. 
Rangu/tar, man, Zs. 15, 5. 
Rasfctat, angel, Dk. VII, 4, 81 n. 
Rashn, angel, Dk. VII, 7, 11. 
Rashn-resh, apostate, Int. 9 ; Dk. 

VII, 7, 11. 
Ra\rtare-vaghe»t, priest, Int. 64, 70 ; 

Dk. VII, 7, 19 n. 
Ratfijtar, man, Zs. 15, 5. 
Renovation of the universe, Int. 13, 

55,77 5 Dk. VII, 1,41, 42, 54; 

10, 10 ; 11, 10, 11 ; Zs. 23, 3. 
Romans, Int. 63, 65. 

Sacred beings, Int. 6, 15, 19, 48, 53, 
55; Dk. VII, 1,4, 12, 14, 41; 
2, 10, 61, 62 ; 3, 47-49 5 4, 
21, 46, 62, 70, 80 ; 5, 13 ; 6, 6, 
60 ; V, 2, 7 ; Zs. 14, 7 ; 21, 10. 

Sacred fires, Dk. VII, 7, 2. 

Sagastan, land, Int. 6, 47 ; Dk. VII, 
4,31. 

Salm, prince, Dk. VII, 1, 30. 

Samak, man, Dk. VII, 1, 15. 
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Samin, patron., Dk. VII, 1, 3a ; V, 

1,8. 
Sanskrit, Int. 78. 
Saoshyant, apostle, Int. 30. 
Sara}, town, Zs. 22, 8. 
Sasinian, Int. 9, 31, 50, 57, 68, 69. 
Sataves, star, Zs. 22, 9. 
Selections of Zao'-sparam, Int. 1,15, 

24. 
Semiramis, queen, Int. 71, 74. 
ShahpOhar II, king, Int. 26, 58, 61, 

63, 64, 88 ; Dk. VII, 7, 19 n. 

— Ill, king, Int. 64, 87. 
Sham = Sham, land, Zs. 20, 4 n. 
Shapan, Dk. VII, 7, 3. 
Shapigan or Shasptgan, Dk. VII, 7, 

3 1. 
Shapir-abfl, woman, Dk. VII, 0, 18. 
Shatraver, angel, Dk. VII, 2, 19. 
Shatver, angel, Zs. 22, 8. 
Shgoasfaj (Theodosius ?), Int. 10, 

37 ; Dk. VII, 8, 47 n. 
SheJasp8, Dk. VII, 8, 47. 
Shemtg-abfl, woman, Dk. VII, 8, 55. 
Sirkan, town, Zs. 12, o n. 
Siyah-tori, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70. 
Siyamak, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70 ; V, 

I, 8 ; 4, 1 ; Zs. 13, 6. 
Siyavakhsh, prince, Dk. VII, 1, 39. 
S8g-t8ra, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70. 
SSshans, apostle, Int. 12, 13, 55; 

Dk. VII, 1, 42, 53 ; 10, 10, 15; 

II, 1, 2; V, 2, 15; S, 3; Zs. 
21,7. 

Spendarma*/, angel, Int. 6, 15, 55; 
Dk.VII,2, 19; 4, 57, 58; 8, 
5 n ; Zs. 12, 2, 3, 5, 6 ; 18, 3 ; 
22, 9 ; 28, 4. 

— month, Zs. 21, t. 
Spend-dak, prince, Int. 39, 55 ; Dk. 

VII, 7, 5; V,2, 12. 
Spend nask, Int. 1, 2, 14, 20, 27, 46 ; 

Dk. VII, 2, 1 n. 
Spentd-khratvau, priest, Dk. VII, 7, 

8, 10. 
Sp§td-t8ra, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70. 
Spitam, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70; Zs. 

13, 6. 
Spftamas, tribe, Int. 30; Dk. VII, 

2,9,11,29, 57; 7, 37; 8, 22, 

35. 
Spitfiu, priest, Dk. VII, 6, 12. 
Sritak=Thritak, man, Zs. 13, 6. 
Srit6, hero, Int. 8, 15, 55 ; Dk. VII, 

2,63,64; 8, 2, 3, 5, 7-9, 11, 

13; Zs. 12, 10, 12-14, 16, 18, 

20, 22, 24, 25. 
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Srito, woman, Zs. 2% 11. 
Sr8b8var, snake, Dk. VII, 1, 32. 
Sr8sb, angel, Dk. VII, 3, 17 ; Zs. 

18,9. 
Srutv6k-spa*ak, priest, Dk. VII, 7, 

8, 10. 
S<Wkar nask, Int. 44. 
Surak, land, Zs. 20, 4 n. 

Sen6v, priest, Int. 9, 54, 55 ; Dk. 
VII, 7> 6; Zs. 28, 11. 

Tabaristan, land, Dk. VII, 7, 14 n. 
Takhm3rup, king, Int. 48, 55 ; Dk. 

VII, 1,195 V, 1>8; 4,3. 
Talmud, MS., Dk. V, 1, 2 n. 
Tanapfihar, sin, Dk. VII, 4, 19, 20. 
Tanvasar, priest, Int. 9, 62 ; Dk. 

VII, 7, 14, 17, 18. 
Tass, man, Dk. VII, 1, 34. 
Te^end, r., Zs. 22, 7 n. 
Ten admonitions, MS., Zs. 24, 10- 

19. 
Tbritak, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70. 
Tutar, star, Dk. VII, 2, 38 n. 
TS.pan, r., Zs. 22, 7. 
Trojan war, Int. 71. 
T6g, prince, Dk. VII, 1, 30. 
Tflmasp, prince, Dk. VII, 1, 31. 
Tflr, land, Dk. VII, 1, 31, 39. 
— = Turanian, Int. 6, 47 ; Dk. VII, 

4, 6-10, 14-16, 20; 5, 12 n; 

11, 3 ; V, 3, 2 ; Zs. 16, 3, 4 5 
17,6; 20,8. 

TMn, land, Dk. VII, 2, 62 ; Zs. 

12, 8, 9. 

Turanian, Dk. VII, 2, 9 n, 63, 68 ; 
3, 28 ; 7, 19 ; 9, 13 ; Zs. 12, 17. 
Turkish demons, Dk. VII, 8, 47. 

Vrugadhasp, man, Dk. VII, 2, 7°. 

Usikhsh, Int. 3a 

UspSsnu, man, Dk. VII, 8, 12 n. 

Va</ak, woman, Dk. VII, 2, 64 ; Zs. 

12, 13. 
Vadast=Va8dv8ut, Zs. 16, 3- 
Vaedist, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70; Zs. 

13, 6. 

Vaedv6bt, karap, Int. 6, 47; Dk. 

VII, 2, 9 n; 4,21,23,24. 
Viegere*/, prince, Int. 3 ; Dk. VII, 

I,i6; V,4,2. 
Vakgir, land, Dk. VII, 1, 39. 
VanSfravlrn, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70. 
Varahran fire, Zs. 22, 7. 
Vars, hair, Dk. VII, 4, 85. 
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Vantmansar nask, Int. 10. 

Verethraghna, angel, Int 30. 

Vidaifofsh, region, Dk. VII, 6, ia n. 

Vidrafr, wizard, Dk. VII, 4, 77 n. 

Vigirhu-J-'i D&rfg, MS., Dk. VII, 2, 
70 n. 

Virafsang, man, Dk. VII, 1, 34 n. 

Visperad, MS., Int. 3. 

Vtsraps, tribe, Dk. VII, 6, 2, 7, 9, 
11 ; Zs. 12, ion. 

Virtasp, king, Int. 6-10, 14, 19, 29, 
47,49,52,55,7o; Dk.VII, 1, 
2; 2, 9 n; 3, 31; 4, 63-67, 
<59-7i, 74-76, 83-85, 89, 90; 
6,1,2,6,7, 12; 6, 1,2,5,6,8, 
1 in, 12-1457, 1, 2,5 n, 38, 39; 
V, 2, 8, 10 ; 3, 1 ; Zs. 16, 12, 
13 ; 23, 5, 7- 

Vivang,ha, man, Dk. VII, 1, 20 ; 2, 
70 ; Zs. 13, 6. 

Vizak, woman, Dk. VII, 2, 70; Zs. 
13, 6. 

Vohflman8, angel, Int. 5, 16, 55 ; 
Dk.VII,l, 4; 2,17,19,24-26, 
*9, 33; 3, 17,22,26,51,52,54, 
56, 58-60, 62 ; 4, 29, 57, 74, 75, 
78; 7, 19; V,2, 5, 9; Zs. 14, 
9-12; 16,9; 20,3; 21,8, 11, 
1 2 ; 22, 3, 6 n. 

— king, Int 9, 55 5 Dk.VII, 7, 5. 
Vohfin&m, man, Int. 55 ; Zs. 23, 8, 

11. 
Vahu-ro*6, man, Dk.VII, 8, 55; 9, 

18 ; 10, 15. 
Vologeses I, king, Int. 88, 89. 

— Ill, king, Int. 61, 88. 

Wilson's Parsi Religion, Int. 31. 
Witch, Dk. VII, 1, 19 ; 5, 8 ; V, 2, 

x • 2s 1*7 a. 
Witchcraft, Dk. VII, 2, 6, 7, 63 ; 3, 

4, 8; 4,72; 6, 8; 8, 6. 
Wizard, Dk. VII, 1, 19, 3,, 39 ; 2, 

8, 53, 54, 66; 3, 5, 42-44; 8, 

29 ; V, 2, 3, 4, 8 ; Zs. 14, 3, 13, 

Wrath, demon, Int. 16. 

Xanthus of Lydia, Int. 71. 
Xerxes, king, Int. 71, 73. 

YaAar-i Zartrln, MS., Dk. VII, 4, 

77 n, 86 n. 
Yatha-ahu-vairy6, Dk. VII, 1, 4 n, 

12 n; 4,41,56,61. 



Yazdakan/I, king, Int. 64, 66, 87, 
88 n. 

— II and III, kings, Int. 58, 61. 

Yim, king, Int. 55 ; Dk.VII, 1, 20- 
22, 24, 25, 26 n, 32, 36 ; 2, 21, 
59-61,70; 9,4; V,l, 8; 2,2, 
9; 4,3; Zs. 13, 5, 6; 15, an. 

Yimak, princess, Zs. 15, 2 n. 

Yim's enclosure, Int. 11. 

Yffcyast, meas., Dk. VII, 8, 16, 45. 



Za</-sparam, priest, Int. 15, 25 ; Zs. 

12, o n. 
Zigh, man, Dk. VII, 6, 1 1 n. 
Zainigiv, prince, Dk. VII, 1, 34 n. 
Zak, karap, Dk. VII, 2, 9 n ; 4, 64, 

67. 

Zand, Int. 37 ; Dk. VII, 8, 22, 365 
V,3,4. 

Zarathurtra, apostle, Int 30; Dk. 
VII,l,34n. 

Zaratdrt, apostle, Int. 1-4, 6-8, 10, 
i5-»7, 19, ao, 29, 32-43,46-50, 
52, 55, 61, 70-75, 77, 78 ; Dk. 
VII, 1, 3, 34, 43, 5« J 2, 2, 3, 
9«, 10, 14, 15-22, 24 n, 27, 29, 
36-40, 42, 43, 46, 47, 52, 53, 56, 
60, 61, 64, 68-70; 3, 1 n, 4, 
5, 7-9, "-16, 20, 22, 32, 33, 36, 
38-43, 46, 51, 54, 57, 59, 61, 
62 ; 4, 3-6, 11, 12, 14, 16-19, 
22-27, 29-31, 33-36, 38,40-43, 
45, 47-49, 51-55, 57, 58, 60, 61, 
63, 64, 66, 67, 69, 70, 72-74, 86, 
90; 5,1,2,4-8; 6, 1, 12, 13; 
7, 2, 14, 18, 19, 22, 29, 33-35, 
37 ; 8, 1, 24, 25, 27, 29, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 43, 48, 50, 51, 55, 56, 59 ; 
9, 1, 6, 18, 19; 10, 15; V.l, 
7 ; 2, 1 ; 8, 1, 2, 4 ; Zs. 12, 6, 
7; 13, 1,4-6; 14, 1, a, 8, 12, 
15; 15, i, 3, 4-6; 16, 1-4, 6, 
7,9-13; 17,»,6; 18, 2, 3, 6, 
7; 19,2,4-7; 20,2,5,9, ii- 
iS, 16; 21, 2, 3, 5-9, 11, 12, 14, 
»5, 17,245 22, 2,3,6-12, 13 n ; 
23, 1, 7-11, 13. 

Zaratdrt of the Spitamas, Dk. VII, 
1,2,8,41,43,44; 2,67,685 3, 
55, 56, 58, 60; 4, 15, 32, 39, 
59, 75, 79, 81, 82, 86, 89 ; 5, 3 ; 
7,28; 8,23,31, 32, 34; V, 1, 
7 ; Zs. 12, 12 ; 21, 10. 

Zaratftrt, priest, Int 64, 66, 70, 88. 

Zaratust-namak of Zs., contents* 
Int 15-19 ; MSS., Int 24. 
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Zaratfbtship, Dk. V, 4, 6. 

Zarir, prince, Dk. VII, 4, 77 n ; V, 

a, 12. 
Zarturt Bahrain Pazdfl, writer, Int. 

3», 43, 4«- 
Zartart-namah, Persian, Int. 31, 45, 

46 ; Dk. VII, 4, 70 n ; 5, n n ; 

contents, Int. 31-44. 
Zbaurvant, man, Dk. VII, 7, u n. 
Zend, r., Zs. 22, 7 n. 
Z6u, man, Dk. VII, 2, 3, 4. 



ZSndak, r., Zs. 22, 7 n. 
Zoroaster, Int. 74, 75. 
Zoroastrian epoch, Int. 52. 
— legends, Int. 14, sc, 37, 5'. 59 5 

scattered in other Pahl. texts, 

Int. 39; in At., Int. 30, 31. 
Z8ti, priest, Dk. VII, 8, 8. 
Zrayang,hau, priest, Dk. VII, 7, 8, 

10. 
Zusak, man, Dk. VII, 2, 70; Zs. 

18,6. 
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ERRATUM. 

20, J. 4. The name of the district of Alak should probably be read 
Arak, as the province is called RSgh in Zs. XVI, 13. 
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I. LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY. 

SECTION I. 

DICTIONARIES, GRAMMARS, Ac. 

ANGLO-SAXON. An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, based on the 
MS. Collection* of the late Joseph Bobwobth, D.D. Edited and 
enlarged by Prof. T. N. Tolleb, M.A. 

Parts I-III. A-SAR. 4to, itiff covers, 15*. each. 
PartlV. Sect. I. SAR-SWlSRIAN. 8».6d. 

„ Sect. II. 8Wl)>-SNEL-YTMEST. i8«. 6rf. 
*»* A Supplement, which mill complete the Work, it in active preparation. 

The Student's Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon. By H. 

Sweet, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. Small 4to, St. 6d. net. 

ARABIC. A Practical Arabic Grammar. Compiled by A. O. 
Grken, Lieut-Colonel, R.E. 

Part I. Third Edition. Enlarged. Crown 8to, Ji. 6d. 
Part II. Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged, tot. 6d. 

BENGALI. A Grammar of the Bengali Language ; Literary 

and Colloquial. By JohnBeames. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7*. 6d.; cut flush, 6«. 

BOHEMIAN. A Grammar of the Bohemian (or Cech) Lan- 
guage. By W. R. Mobfill, M.A. Crown 8vo, 61. 

Oxford : Clarendon Preu. London ; Hint Fbowdb, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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BURMESE. A Burmese Reader. By B. F. St. Andrew 

St. Josh, Hon. M.A. Crown 8vo, io«. 6d. 

CELTIC. Ancient Cornish Drama. Edited and translated 

by E. Nobris, with a Sketch of Corniah Grammar, an Ancient Cornish 
Vocabulary, Ac. a vols. 8vo, 21*. 
The Sketch of Corniiih Grammar separately, stitched, it. 6d. 

CHINESE. A Handbook of the Chinese Language. By 

J amis Sumkibs. 8vo, half-bonnd, 28*. 
ENGLISH. A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, on 
Historical Principles : founded mainly on the materials 
collected by the Philological Society. Imperial 4to. Edited by 
J. A. H. Murray, LL.D., &c. 

£ e. d. 
Vol. I. j _ ( By Dr. Murray Half-morocco 2 12 6 

Vol. H. O By Dr. Murray Half-morocco 212 6 

V <» lm - j £ j ly^.Br^ 1 Half-morocco 2 ,2 6 

Vol. IV. J ^ I By Mr. Bradley Half-morocco 2 12 6 

Vol. V. H-K. By Dr. Murray. In the Press. ) 

Vol. VI. L— IS. By Mr. Bradley. In the Press. ) ^ 



FINNISH. A Finnish G rammar. By C. N. E. Eliot, M.A. 

Crown 8yo, roan, io». 6d. 

GOTHIC. A Primer of the Gothic Language. Containing 

the Gospel of St Mark, Selections from the other Gospels, and the Second 
Epistle to Timothy. With Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. By Joseph 
W bight, MA., Ph.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4*. 6d. 

GREEK. A Greek-English Lexicon, by H. G. Liddell, D.D., 
and BobkbT S00TT, D.D. Eighth Edition, Merited. 4to, xl. 161. 

——— An Intermediate Greek-English Lexicon, founded upon 
the Quarto Edition. Small 4to, lit. (Sd. 

A Greek-English Lexicon, abridged from the Quarto 

Edition, chiefly for the use of Schools. Square 1 2mo, 7». 6d. 

A Concordance to the Septuagint and the other 

Greek Versions of the Old Testament (including the Apocryphal Books). 
By the late Edwin Hatch, M.A., and H. A. Redpath, M.A. In six 
Parts. Imperial 4to, 2 is. each. 

Supplement, Fasc. L Containing a Concordance to 

the Proper Names occurring in the Septuagint. By H. A. Redpath, MA. 
Imperial 4to, 16s. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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GREEK (continued). A copious Greek-English Vocabulary, 

compiled from the best authorities 34010, 3*. 

Etymologicon Magnum. Ad Codd. mss. recensuit et 

notis variorum instruxit T. Gaisford, 8.T.P. fol. il. ia». 

Suidae Lexicon. Ad Codd. mss. recensuit T. Gaisfohd, 

S.T.P. Tomilll. fol. aj. a#. 

HEBREW. A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 

Testament, with an Appendix containing the Biblical Aramaic, based on 
the Thesaurus and Lexicon of Gssenius, by Francis Brown, D.D., 
S. R. Driver, D.D., and C. A. Beioqs, D.D. Small 4to, at. 6d. each. 
Parts I-IX ">j*^— K 

Gesemus' Hebrew Grammar, as Edited and Enlarged 

by E. Kautzsoh. Translated from the Twenty-fifth German Edition 
by the late Rev. G. W. Collins, MjL The Translation revised and 
adjusted to the Twenty-sixth Edition by A. E. Cowley, M.A. 8vo, ai#. 

The Book of Hebrew Roots, by Abu 'l-Wal1d MarwIn 

ibn Janah, otherwise called Babb! Y6n ah. Now first edited, with an 
Appendix, by Ad. Nbobaueb, M. A. 4to, %l. J*. 6d. 

-' A Treatise on the use of the Tenses in Hebrew. By 
S. B. Dbiveb, D.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7«. 6d. 

HINDUSTANI. A Hindustani Grammar. By A. O. Green, 
Lient.-Colonel, B.E. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

Part I. 8». 6d. Part II. 7*. 6d. 

ICELANDIC. An Icelandic-English Dictionary, based on the 

MS. collections of the late Biohabd Cleasby. Enlarged and completed 
by G. ViOFtJssoN, M.A. 4to, 32. j$. 

A List of English Words the Etymology of which 

is illustrated by comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the form 
of an Appendix to the above. By W. W. SKEAT,Litt.D. Stitched, a*. 

An Icelandic Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and 

Glossary. By Hknbt Sweet, M. A., Ph.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8 vo, 3«. 6d. 

An Icelandic Prose Reader, with Notes, Grammar, and 

Glossary, by Dr. Gubbband Viofusson and P. York Powell, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, io«. 6d. 

LATIN. A Latin Dictionary, founded on Andrews' edition of 
Freund's Latin Dictionary, revised,enlarged,and in great part re-written, 
by Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Charles Short, LL.D. 4to, il. 5*. 

London : Heurt Fbowdb, Amen Corner, E.G. 

b a 
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Latin (continued). A School Latin Dictionary. By Charlton 
T. Lewis, Ph.D. Small 4to, i8«. 

An Elementary Latin Dictionary. By Charlton 

T. Lewis, Ph.D. Square 8vo, J*. 6d. 

Scheller's Dictionary of the Latin Language, revised 

and translated into English by J. E. Riddle, M.A. fol. ai«. 

Contributions to Latin Lexicography. By Henrt 

Nbttleship, M.A. 8vo, tit. < 

MELATTESIAN. The Melanesian Languages. By Robert 
H. Codrinoton, D.D. 8to, i8s. 

RUSSIAN. A Grammar of the Russian Language. By 
W. R. Mobfill, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

SANSKRIT. A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, 
arranged with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the use 
of English Students, by Sir M. Monieb- Williams, D.C.L. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo, 15s. 

—— A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Etymologically and 

Philologically arranged, with special reference to cognate Indo-European 
Languages. By Sir Monieb Monieb-Williams, M.A., K.C.I.E., with 
the collaboration of Prof. E. Leomann , Ph.D., and Prof. E. Capfelleb, 
Ph.D., and other Scholars. New Edition, greatly Enlarged and Improved. 
4to, cloth, bevelled edges, 3Z. 138. 6d. ; Half-morocco, 4/. 41. 

Nalop&khy&nam. Story of Nala, an Episode of the 

Maha-Bharata : the Sanskrit text, with a copious Vocabulary, and an 
improved version of Dean Milman's Translation, by Sir M. Monieb- 
Williams, D.C.L. Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 8vo, 15*. 

Sakuntala. A Sanskrit Drama, in Seven Acts. Edited 

by Sir M. Monieb-Williams, D.C.L. Second Edition. 8vo, 2\t. 

SWAHILI. English- Swahili Dictionary. By A. C. Madan, 

MA. Extra fcap. 8vo, 7*. 6d. net. 

STBIAC. Thesaurus Syriacus : collegerunt Quatremere, 
Bernstein, Lorsbach, Arnold], Agrell, Field, Roediger: edidit 
R. Payne Smith, S.T.P. 
Vol. I, containing Fasciculi I-V, em. fol., $1. 5*. 
Vol. II, completing the work, containing Fasciculi VI-X, 81. 8». 
*** The Fasciculi mag also he had separately. 
Fasc.I-VI, 1*. is. each; VII, U. lit.6d.; VIII, il. i6«.; IX, ll. s«. 
Fasc. X, Pars I, ll. 16*. ; Pars II, 15s. 

— — Compendious Syriac Dictionary. Founded upon the 
above, and edited by Mrs. Mabooliodth. In Four Parts. Parts I-III, 
8«. 6d. net each. (Part IV, in the Press.) 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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SYBIAC. Dictionary of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac as 

spoken by the Eastern Syrians of Kurdistan, North-West Persia, and the 
Plain of Mosul. By A. J. Maolkaw, MA., F.R.G & Small 4to, \l. 50. 

TAMIL. First Lessons in Tamil. By O. U. Pope, D.D. 

Fifth Edition. Crown 8 vo, Jt. 6d. 

The First Catechism of Tamil Grammar. By G. U. Pope, 



D.D., with an English Translation by D. 8. Hkbeiok, B. A Crown 8vo, 3«. 

The Naladiyar, or Fonr Hundred Quatrains in Tamil. 

Edited by G. U. Pom, D.D. 8vo, 18*. Large Paper, half Roxburgh. *l. 

Alto in paper covert — Part I, Quatrains 1-130, 3s. 6d. Part II, Quatrains 
131-320, 4s. 6d. Lexicon only, 6s. 

The Tiruvacagam, or ' Sacred Utterances ' of the Tamil 

Poet, Saint, and Sage, Manikka-vacagar. The Tamil Text of the Fifty- 
one Poems, with English Translation, Introductions, Notes, and Tamil 
Lexicon. By the same. Royal 8vo, 31s. net. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
Cotton's Typographical Gazetteer. First Series. 8 vo, 1 at. 6d. 
Typographical Gazetteer. Second Series. 8vo, lot. 6d. 

%* Copies of the Seoond Seriet cannot be supplied separately. 

Bowling (J. G.). Notitia Scriptorum SS.Patrnm aliorumqne 
vet. Eccles. Mon. quae in Collectionibus Anecdotorum post annum Chrieti 
mdco. in lucem editis continentur. 8vo, 41. 6d. 

Ebert's Bibliographical Dictionary, translated from the 

German. 4 vols. 8vo, il. 10s. 

The Early Oxford Press. A Bibliography of Printing and 

Publishing at Oxford, ' I468'-i640. With Notes, Appendices, and Illus- 
trations. By Faxoohbb Mad an, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 1 8c. 



London : Bnn Fkowdc, Amen. Corner, K.O. 
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SECTION II. 

ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH. 



HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 

A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on Historical Prin- 
ciples, founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philological 
Society. Imperial 4to. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, LL.D., &c. 

Pbesent State of the "Wobk. £ ,, d. 

Vol. I. (A, B) By Dr. Murray Half-morocco 2126 

Vol. 11.(0) By Dr. Murray Half-morocco 3 13 6 

Vol. IIL (D, B) By Dr. Murray and Mr. Bradley . Half-morocco 2 12 6 

Vol. IV. (F, G) By Mr. Bradley Half-morocco 2 12 6 

(F-Field 076 

Field-Prankish o 12 6 

Franklaw-Glasa-oloth .... o 12 6 

Glass-ooaoh-Graded 050 

Gradely-Greement 026 

Green-Gya 050 

. H-Hod o 12 6 

Hod-Hywe 076 

I-In 050 

In-Infer 050 

Inferable-Inpushing ....026 

Input-Invalid 050 



Vol.V. H-X. By Dr. Murray. 



Inv-Jew 



050 



v Jew-Kairine 026 

Vol. VI. L-N. By Mr. Bradley Ii-Lap 026 

*»* One Section at least, consisting of Sixty-four Pages, is now published 
Quarterly at Half-a-Crown. 

IS' Also, commencing with the letter A, monthly numbers of 88 page*, $s.6d. each. 

The Dictionary it alto, at heretofore, issued in the original Parti:— 

Series I. Parts I-IX. A-Distrustfal each o 13 6 

,, PartX. Distrustfully-Dziggetai .....076 

Series II. Parte I-IV. E-Glass-oloth each o 13 6 

„ Part V. Glasacoaoh-Gyzzarn o 13 6 

Series III. Parti. H-Hod o 13 6 

„ Part II. Hod-Hywe 076 

„ Part III. I-Inpuahing 0126 

„ Part IV. Input-Kairine o 13 6 



Oxford : Clarendon Press- 
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Boeworth and Toller. An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, based 
on the MS. collection! of the late Joseph Bosworth, CD. Edited and 
enlarged by Prof. T. N. Tollbb, M. A. Parti I-III. A-SAR. 4to, stiff 
covers, 15*. each. Part TV. Seot. I. SAR-SWl©RIAN. 8«. 6d. Part 
IV. Sect. II. SWfp-SNEL-YTMEST. i8». 6d. 

Bright. The Gospel of St. Luke in Anglo-Saxon. Edited from 

the MS8. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Jams W. 
Bright, Ph.D., Professor of English Philology at the Johns Hopkins Univ., 
(Baltimore). Extra fcap. 8vo, 5*. 

Barle. A Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon. By 
John Sable, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2*. 6d. 

The Philology of the English Tongue. Fifth Edition, 

Newly Reviled. Extra fcap. 8vo, it. 6d. 

Mayhew. Synopsis of Old English Phonology. By A. L. 
Mayhew, M. A. Extra fcap. 8vo, bevelled boards, 8s. 6d. 

Mayhew and Skeat. A Concise Dictionary of Middle English , 
from a.d. 1150 to 1580. By A. L. Mayhew, M.A., and W. W. Skeat, 
Iitt.D. Crown 8vo, half-roan, Jt. 6d. 

Murray. The Evolntiou of English Lexicography. By 
Jambs A. H. Mubbat, LL.D., &.o. (Romanes Lecture, 1900). 8vo, it. 

Skeat. An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, 
arranged on an Historical Basis. By W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Third 
Edition. 4to, tl. 4*. 
A Supplement to the First Edition of the above. 4to, »t.6d. 

A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English 

Language. New Edition. Re-written and re-arranged. Crown 8vo, 5«. 6d. 
Principles of English Etymology : 



First Series. The Native Element. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, io». 6rf. 
Second Series. The Foreign Element. Crown 8vo, iot.6d. 
— A Primer of English Etymology. Third and Revised 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, It. <5d. 
Notes on English Etymology ; chiefly reprinted from 



the Transactions of the Philological Society. Crown 8vo, 8*. 6d. net. 

A Student's Pastime : being a Select Series of Articles 

reprinted from ' Notes and Queries.' Crown 8vo, Jt. 6d. net. 

Twelve Facsimiles of Old English Manuscripts, with 

Transcriptions and an Introduction. 4to, paper covers, Jt. 6d. 

Stratmann. A Middle English Dictionary, containing Words 
used by English Writers from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century. By 
Francis Hbnby StbatHann. A New Edition, Re-arranged, Revised, and 
Enlarged by Henby Bradley, M.A. Small 4U), half-morocco, U. ut.6d. 

London : Emr Fhowdk. Amen Corner. E.C. 
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Sweet. A New English Grammar, Logical and Historical. 
Part I. Introduction, Phonology, and Accidence. By HlSBT Swut, 
M.A., Ph.D., LL.B. Grown 8vo, io«. 6d. 

Part II. Syntax. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 



A Short Historical English Grammar. Extra fcap. 8vo, 

4$. 6d. 

A Primer of Historical English Grammar. Extra 

fcap. 8vo, at. 

History of English Sonnds from the Earliest Period. 

With full Word-Lists. 8vo, 14*. 

The Student's Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon. Small 4to, 

Si. 6d. net. 

First Steps in Anglo-Saxon. Extra fcap. 8vo K a«. 6d. 

An Anglo-Saxon Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and 

Glossary. Eighth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, at. 6d. 

An Anglo-Saxon Reader. In Prose and Verse. With 

Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. Seventh Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8 vo. 9*. 6d. 

A Second Anglo-Saxon Reader. Extra foap.8vo, 4*. M. 

Old English Reading Primers : 

I. Selected Homilies of iKlfrio. Second Edition, at. 

II. Extracts from Alfred's Ororius. Second Edition, at. 

First Middle English Primer, with Grammar and 

Glossary. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, it. 6d. 

Second Middle English Primer. Extracts from Chaucer, 

with Grammar and Glossary. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo, at. id. 

Elementarbuch desGesprochenenEnglisch. Grammatik, 

Texte und Glossar. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, at. 6d. 

A Primer of Spoken English. Second Edition, Revised. 



Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

An Icelandic Primer, with Grammar, Notes and Glos- 
sary. Second Edition. Extra foap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

— — A Primer of Phonetics. Extra fcap. 8vo, 38. 6d. 

A Manual of Current Shorthand, Orthographic and 

Phonetic Crown 8vo, 4*. 6d. 

Oxford! Clarendon Press. 
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Tanoook. An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise 

Book. By0.W.TAM0OCK,M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, i«.6d. 

— — An English Grammar and Reading Book, for Lower 

Forms in Classical Schools. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

Saxon Chronicles. Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel ; 
with Supplementary Extracts from the others. A Revised Text. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Glossary, by C. Plchhib, 
M.A., and J. Earli, M.A. Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, half-roan. 
Vol.1. Text, Appendices, and Glossary. io». 6d. 
Vol. II. Introduction, Kotos, and Index. 12s. 6d. 
(787-1001 A.D.) Crown 8vo, stiff covers, 3#. 

Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edition. 

With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. 

Part I. From Old English Homilies to King Horn (a.d. i 150 to A.D. 

1300). By K. Morris, LL.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 9*. 

Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (A.D. 1198 to A.D. 1393). 

ByR. Morris, LL.D., and W.W. Skbat, Litt.D. Fourth Edition, 

Eeeited. Extra foap. 8vo, J*. 6d. 

Specimens of English Iiiterature, from the ' Ploughman's 
Crede* to the 'Shepheardes Calender* (a.d. 1394 to a.d. 1579). With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. 
Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 7*. 6a!. 

Typical Selections from the best English Writers, with 

Introductory Notices. In 3 vols. Second Edition. Extra foap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

each. 

Vol.I. Latimer to Berkeley. VoL II. Popeto Macaulay. 

An English Miscellany. Presented to Dr. Furnivall in 

honour of his Seventy-fifth Birthday. With Portrait and Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth extra, it. 1*. 
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The Deeds of Beowulf. An English Epic of the Eighth 
Century done into Modern Prose. With an Introduction and Notes, by 
John Earls, M.A. Crown 8vo, St. 6d. 

Alfred. King Alfred's Old English Version of Boethius, 

De Consolatione Philosophise. Edited from the MSS., with Introduction, 
Critical Notes, and Glossary. By Walter John Sedgetibld, M.A. 
Melb., B.A. Cantab. Crown 8vo, 108. 6d. 

King Alfred's Version of the Consolations of Boethius. 

Bone into Modern English, with an Introduction. By the same. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 4*. 6d. 

London : Hiidt Fbowbb, Amen Corner, B.C. 
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The Ormulum, with the Notes and Glossary of Dr. R. M. 
Whits. Edited by R. Holt, M.A. 2 vols. Extra f cap. 8vo, \l. i«. 

CHAUCER. 

The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited, from 
numerous Manuscripts, by W. W. Skbat, Litt.D. In Six Volumes, 
demy 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimiles. 4I. 16*., or 16s. each 
volume. 

Chaucerian and other Pieces, being a Supplementary 

Volume to the above. Edited, from numerous Manuscripts, by 
W. W. Skkat, Litt.D. 8vo, i8». 

The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. (School Edition.) 
Edited by W. W. Skbat, Litt.D. Extra foap. 8vo, l«. 

The Prologue, the Knightes Tale, The Nonne Prestes 
Tale; from the Canterbury Tales. Edited by R. Mobbib, LL.D. A 
New Edition, with CollationsandAdditional Notes by W.W.Skkat, 
Litt.D . Extra fcap. 8vo, 11. 6d. 

The Prioresses Tale ; Sir Thopas ; The Monkes Tale ; 

The Clerkes Tale ; The Squieres Tale, Sec. Edited by W. W. Skkat, 
Litt.D. Seventh Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 8 vo,4>.6d. 

The Tale of the Man of Lawe ; The Pardoneres Tale ; 
The Second Nonnes Tale ; The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. By 
W. W. Skbat, Litt.D. Jffew Edition, Merited. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4». 6d. 

Minor Poems. Edited by W. W. Skbat, Litt.D. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 10*. 6d. 

The Hous of Fame. Edited by W. W. Skbat, Litt.D. 

Crown 8vo, paper boards, 2«. 

The Legend of Good Women. Edited by W. W. Skbat, 

Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

The Student's Chaucer. Being a complete Edition of 

the Works, edited from numerous MSS., with Introduction and 
Glossary, by W. W. Skbat, Litt.D. In one vol., crown 8vo, elotli, 
7». 6d. 
*„* Glossarial Index to the above, Crown 8vo, limp cloth, I*. 6d. 

The Oxford Chaucer. On Oxford India Paper, cloth extra, 91. 6d. 

The Chaucer Canon. With a discussion of the Works 
associated with the name of Geoffrey Chaucer. By the Bev. W. W. 
Skbat, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6a. net. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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LAHGLA1TD (W.). 

The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, in 

three Parallel Texts; together with Richard the Redeless. By 
William Lanoland (about 1362-1399 A.D.). Edited from numerous 
Manuscripts, with Preface, Dotes, and a Glossary, by W. W. Skeat, 
Litt.D. 2 vols. 8to, it. II*. 6d. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, by 
William Lanoland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. 
Sixth Edition. Extra foap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

OOWEB. The Complete Works of John Gower. Edited from 
the MSS., with Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, by G. C. Maoaulat, 
M.A. In Four Volumes, 8vo, buckram. 

Vol. I. The French Works. With a facsimile, 16*. 

Vols. II. and III. The English Works. With a facsimile. i6».each. 

Gamelyn, The Tale of. Edited, with Notes, Glossary, &c, by 
W. W. Skiat, Litt.D. Second Edition, Revised. Extra foap. 8vo, stiff 
oovers, is. 6d. 

Wyolifie. 

The Books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 

the Song of Solomon : according to the Wycliffite Version made by 
Nicholas db Hebefobd, about a.d. 1381, and Revised by John 
Purvey, about A.D. 1388. With Introduction and Glossary by 
W. W. Skiat, Litt.D. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

The New Testament in English, according to the 

Version by John Wyolifee, about A.D. 1 380, and Revised by JOHN 
Pubvey, about A.D. 1388. With Introduction and Glossary by 
W. W. Skeat, Litt.D . Extra fcap. 8vo, 6*. 

Minot (Laurence). Poems. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Joseph Hall, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4*. 6d. 

Spenser's Faery Queene. Books I and II. Designed chiefly 
for the use of Schools. New Edition. With Introduction and Notes 
by G.W.Kitohin, D.D., and Glossary by A. L. Mayhew.M.A. Extra 
foap. 8vo, at. 6d. each. 

Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 
Chubch, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, as. 

OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. 

York Plays. The Plays performed by the Crafts or 
Mysteries of York, on the day of Corpus Christi, in the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th centuries; now first printed from the unique manuscript 
in the library of Lord Ashburnham. Edited, with Introduction and 
Glossary, by Lucy Toulmin Smith. 8vo, lit. 

London : Hmr Frowns, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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OLD ENGLISH DRAMA (continued). 

English Miracle Plays, Moralities, and Interludes. 

Specimens of the Pre-Elizabethan Drama. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary, by Alfred W. Pollard, M. A. Third 
Edition, Emitted. Crown 8vo, 7«. 6d. 

The Pilgrimage to Parnassus, with the Two Parts of 

the Return from Parnassus. Three Comedies performedin St. John's 
College, Cambridge, a.d. hdxovii-mdci. Edited from MSS. by 
W. D. Macray, M.A., F.8.A. Medium 8vo, bevelled boards, gilt 
top, 8*. 6d. 

Marlowe's Edward II. With Introduction, Notes, &c. 
By O. W.Tahoock, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff 
covers, a*.; cloth, 3*. 

Marlowe and Greene. Marlowe's Tragical History of 
Dr. Faustus, and Greene's Honourable History of Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay. Edited by A. W. Wabd, Litt. D. fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6*. 6d. 

Hakluyt. Select Narratives from the ' Principal Navigations 
and Discoveries of the English Nation.' Edited by E. J. Paynb, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. First and Second 
Seriet, 5s. each. 

SHAKESPEARE. Select Plays. Extra fcap. 8 vo, stiff covers. 

Edited by W. G. Clark, M. A., and "W. Alms "Weight, D.C.L. 
Hamlet, as. Merchant of Venice, is. 

Macbeth, is. 6d. Richard the Second, is. 6d. 

Edited by W. Aldis Weight, D.C.L. 
As You Like It. is. 6d. King Lear. is. 6d. 

Coriolanus. as. 6d. Midsummer Night's Dream, is. 6d. 

Henry the Eighth, is. Much Ado about Nothing. Is. 6d. 

Henry the Fifth, as. Richard the Third, as. 6d. 

Julias Caesar, as. Tempest, is. 6d. 

King John. is. 6d. Twelfth Night, is. 6d. 

The First Part of Henry the Fourth. 2S. 

Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist; a popular Illustration 

of the Principles of Scientific Criticism. By R. G. Moclton, M.A. 
Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7*. 6d. 

Bacon. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis 
Weight, D.C.L. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Essays. Edited, with Introduction and Illustrative 

Notes, by S.H.Reynolds, M.A. 8vo, half-bound, las. 6d. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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MILTON. The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, 

after the Original Texts, by the Hev. H. C. Bebchino, M. A. With two collo- 
types of handwriting, and nine facsimile title-pages. 8vo, Je. 6d. 
*,* Alto in Crown 8t>o, with Portrait and Facrimile Title-paget. 
(a) Ordinary paper, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; (b) India Paper, cloth extra, 8*. 
and in leather bindings. 

Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. By 

John W. Hales, M.A. New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3«. 

Poems. Edited hy R. C. Browne, M.A. In Two 

Volumes. New Edition, Rented. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6*. 6d. 
Sold separately, Vol. I, 4*.; Vol. II, 3«. 
In paper covert : 
Lycidas, 3d. Comas, 6d. " 

Edited with Notes, by O. Elton, B.A. 
Lycidas, 6d. L' Allegro, \i. II Penseroso, \d. Comus, is. 

Paradise Lost. Book I. Edited by H. C. Beeching, 

M.A. Extra fcap. 8 to, stiff covers, I *. 6d. ; in Parchment, $s.6d. 

Paradise Lost. Book II. Edited by E. K. Chambers, 

B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, i«. 6d. 

*,* Books I and II combined, is. 6d. 

Samson Agonistes. Edited, with Introduction and 



Notes, by J. Chubton Collins, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, i». 
Hilton's Prosody. By Robert Bridges. Extra fcap. 8vo, 

stiff covers, is. 6d. 

Banyan. The Pilgrim's Progress, Grace Abounding, Relation 
of the Imprisonment of Mr. John Banyan. Edited, with Biographical 
Introduction and Notes, by E. Venablks, M.A. Second Edition, 
Revised by Mabel Peacock. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3». 6d. 

The Holy War, and The Heavenly Footman. Edited 

by Mabel Peacock. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3«. 6d. 

Fuller. Wise Words and Quaint Counsels of Thomas Fuller. 
Selected by Augustus Jessoff, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

Clarendon. History of the Rebellion, Book VI. Edited by T. 
Arnold, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Characters and Episodes of the Great Rebellion, 

Selections from Clarendon. Edited by G. Boyle, M.A., Dean of 
Salisbury. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7*. 6d. 

Dryden. Essays of John Dryden. Selected and Edited by 
W. P. Kbb, M.A. In Two Volumes, Crown 8vo, io«. 6d. 

London: Hxhkt Frowdb, Amen Corner, K.C. 
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Dryden. Select Poems. (Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 
Cromwell; Astraea Redux; AnnuB Mirabilis ; Absalom and Achitophel ; 
Religio Laici ; The Hind and the Panther.) Edited by W. D. Chbibtii, 
M.A. Fifth Edition. Revised by 0. H. Fibth, M. A. Extra fcap. 8 vo, 
3*. 6d. 

An Essay of Dramatic Poesy. Edited, with Notes, by 

Thomas Arnold, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, $t. 6d. 

Looke. Conduct of the Understanding. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, &c, by T. Fowleb, D.D. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo, 3$. 6d. 

Addison. Selections from Papers in The Spectator. With 

Notes. By T. Arnold, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4». 6d. 

Steele. Selections from The Tatler, Spectator and Guardian. 
Edited by Austin Dobson. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Swift. Selections from his Works. Edited, with Life, In- 
troductions, and Notes, by Sir Henby Cbaik, K.C.B., M.A. Two Vols. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15*. 

Each volume may be had separately, price Jt. 6d. 

Pope. Select Works. With Introduction and Notes. By 
Mask Pattison, B.D. 

Essay on Man. Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 
Satires and Epistles. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, as. 

Farnell. The Hermit. Paper covers, id. 

Thomson. The Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. Edited 
by J. Logib Robertson, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4*. 6d. 

The Castle of Indolence. By the same Editor. Extra 



fcap. 8vo, l«. 6d. 
Gray. Selected Poems. Edited by Edmund Gosse, M.A. 

Extra fcap. 8 vo. In Parchment, 3s. 

The game, together with Supplementary Notes for 



Schools, by Fosteb Watson, M.A. Stiff covers, is. 6d. 
Elegy, and Ode on Eton College. Paper covers, id. 

Chesterfield. Lord Chesterfield's Worldly Wisdom. Selec- 
tions from his Letters and Characters. Edited by G. Birkbeck Him,, 
D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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Goldsmith. 

Selected Poems. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

Aostih Dobsos. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6rf. 
The Traveller. Edited by G. Bibkbeck Hill, D.C.L. 

Stiff covers, l*. 

The Deserted Village. Paper covers, zd, 
JOHNSON. 

Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Collected and Edited 

by G.Bibkbxok Hill, D.C.L. a vols. Medium 8vo, half-roan, a8«. 

Wit and Wisdom of Samuel Johnson. Edited by 
G. Bibkbbok Hill, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 7*. 6d. 

llasselas. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

G. Bibkbhok Hill, D.C.L. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth flush, 2».; in 
Parchment, 4*. 6d. 

Itasselas ; and Lives of Dryden and Pope. Edited by 
Alfred Milnes, M.A. Extra fcap. 8to, 4*. 6d. 
%* Lives of Dryden and Pope only, stiff covers, is. 6d. 

Life of Milton. Edited by C. H. Firth, M.A. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2*. 6d.; stiff covers, i«. 6d. 

Vanity of Human Wishes. With Notes, by E. J. 

Paths, M.A. Paper covers, \d. 



Boswell's Life of Johnson. With the Journal of 
a Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by G. Bibkbbok Hill, D.C.L. 
6 vols. Medium 8vo, half-bound, 3I. 3s. 

Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by 
the late H. T. Gbitfith, B.A. 

I. The Didactic Poems of 1782, with Selections from the Minor Pieces, 
A.D. 1779-1783. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 

II. The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections from the Minor Poems, 
A.D. 1784-1799. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo, 38. 

Burke. Select Works. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by E. J. Patkb, M.A. 

I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the two Speeches on America. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4*. 6d. 

II. Reflections on the French Revolution. Second Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 5». 

III. Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace with the Regicide 
Directory of France. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5«. 

London : Hranrr Fbowdb, Amen Corner, B.O. 
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Burns. Selected Poems. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and a Glossary, by J. Loon Robbbtson, M. A. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

Keats. The Odes of Keats. Edited, with Notes, Analyses, 
and a Memoir, by Abthcb C. Downeu, M.A. With Four Illustrations. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. net. 

Hyperion, Book I. With Notes by W. T. Abnold, B.A. 

Paper covers, 4<J. 

Byron. Childe Harold. With Introduction and Notes, by 
H. F. ToeiB, M.A. Third Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 3». 6d. ; in Parch- 
ment, 5*. 

Soott. Lady of the Lake. Edited, with Preface and Notes, 

by W. Mint o, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. By the same Editor. 

With Map. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 1 *. 6d. ; in Parchment, 3*. 6<f. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. Introduction and Canto I, 

with Preface and Notes, by the same Editor. 6d. 

Lord of the Isles. Edited by Thomas Bayne. Extra 

fcap. 8vo, t>. ; cloth, 2«. 6d. 

Marmion. By the same. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

Ivanhoe. Edited by C. E. Theodosius, M.A. Extra 

fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 2*. 

The Talisman. Edited by H. B. George, M.A. Extra 



fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 28. 

Shelley. Adonais. Edited by W. M. Rossetti. Crown 

8vo, 5«. 
Campbell. Gertrude of Wyoming. Edited by H. Macaulay 

FitzGibbon, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, I ». 

Wordsworth. The White Doe of Bylstone, &c. Edited by 
William Knight, LL.D. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2*. 6d. 

Couch. The Oxford Book of English Verse. 1250-1900. 
Chosen and Edited by A. T. Quilleb-Couch. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
7». 6d. ; Fcap. 8vo, on Oxford India Paper, cloth extra, gilt top, 10*. 6d. 

Palgrave. The Treasury of Sacred Song. With Notes 
Explanatory and Biographical. By F. T. Palobavb, M.A. Seventeenth 
Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4*. 6d.; India Paper, 78. 6d. 

Ode for the Twenty-first of June, 1887. By the same 

Author. Crown 4to, vellum covers, 2*. 6d. 

Courthope. The Longest Reign : an Ode on the Completion 
of the Sixtieth Year of the Reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By 
W. J. Courthopb, C.B., M.A. Crown 4to, vellum covers, 28. 6d. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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section in. 

EUROPEAN LANGUAGES, MEDIAEVAL AND 
MODERN. 

(1) FBENCH, ITALIAN, ETC. 

Studies in European Literature Being the Taylorian Lec- 
tures, 1889-1899. Crown 8vo. Jt. 6d. 



Braohot's Etymological Dictionary of the French Language. 

Translated by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, ft. 6d. 
Historical Grammar of the French Language. Trans- 
lated by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. Seventh Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

Brittain. Historical Primer of French Phonetics and In- 
flection. By Margaret S. Brittain, M.A. With Introductory Note 
by Paobt Toynbee, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, it. 6d. 

Brachet and Toynbee. Historical Grammar of the French 

Language. From the French of Acgcstk Braohet. Re-written and 
Enlarged by Paobt Toynbee, M.A. Crown 8vo, it. 6d. 

Saintsbury. Primer of French Literature. By Gkokgb 

Saintsbdbt, M.A. Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo, as. 

— — Short History of French Literature. Fifth Edition, 
Rented (with, the Section on the Nineteenth Century greatly enlarged). 
Crown 8vo, lo». (id. 

Specimens of French Literature, from Villon to Hugo. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 9*. 

Wall. A Concise French Grammar, including Phonology, 

Accidence and Syntax, with Historical Notes for use in Upper and Middle 
Forms. By Arthur H. Wall, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4*. 6d. 



Cest Daucasin et de Nicolete. Reproduced in Photo- 
facsimile and Type-transliteration from the unique MS. in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale at Paris, and edited by F. W. Boobdillon, M.A. Small 
quarto, half-vellum, 248. net. 

Song of Dermot and the Earl. An Old French Poem. 
Edited, with Translation, Notes, Ac., by G. H. Obfen. Extra fcap. 8vo, 

8a. 6d. 

Toynbee. Specimens of Old French (IX-XV Centuries]. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Paget Toynbke, M.A. 
Crown 8to, i6#. 

London : Han Fbowdi, Amen Corner, K.C. 
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Moliere. Les CEuvres Completes de Moliere. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

% * Also, an India Paper edition, cloth extra, 9*. 6d. ; and Miniature 

edition, 4 vols., 32010, in case, 14*. 

Beaumarchais' Le Barbier de Seville. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Austin Dobson. Extra fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

Corneille's Horace. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Gboboe Saintsbdbt, M.A. Extra foap. 8to, it. 6d. 

Moliere's Les Precieuses Ridicules. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Andbbw Lang, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8 to, 
1*. 6d. 

Musset's On ne badine pas avec l'Amour, andFantasio. Edited, 
with Prolegomena, Notes, Ac., by W. H. Pollock. Extra fcap. 8vo, it. 

Racine's Esther. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Gborgb Saintsbdbt, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, is. 

Voltaire's Merope. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Gborgb Saintsbuby, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2*. 

*»* The above tit Ploy* may, be had in ornamental cote, and bound 
in Imitation Parchment, price 1 is. 6d. 

Moliere. Le Misanthrope. Edited by H. W.G. Markheim, 

M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

MASSON'S FRENCH CLASSICS. 

Edited by Gusiave Masson, B.A. 

Corneille's Cinna. With Notes, Glossary, &c. Extra fcap. 

8to, is. ; stiff covers, I*. 6d. 

Corneille's Cinna. Moliere's Les Femmes Savantes. With 

Fontenelle'8 Life of Corneille, and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

Louis XIV and Ms Contemporaries; as described in Extracts 

from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With English Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, &a. Extra fcap. 8vo, it. 6a. 

Maistre, Xavier de, &c. Voyage autour de ma Chambre, 
by Xavibb db Maistbb ; Ourika, by Madams ob Dubas ; Le Vieux 
Tailleur, by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian ; La Veillee de "Vincennes, by 
Alfred db Viqny; Lea Jumeaux de l'Hotel Corneille, by Edmohd 
About; Mesaventures d'un Ecolier, by Rodolphb TOPFFKR. Third 
Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo, it. 6d. 

— — Voyage autour de ma Chambre. Limp, 1*. 6d. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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Moliere's Les Foarberies de Scapin. With Voltaire's Life of 

Moliere. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, i*. 6d. 

Les Femmes Savantes. With Notes, Glossary, &c. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, a*. ; stiff covers, i«. 6d. 

Begnard's Le Joueur, and Brueys and Palaprat's Le Gron- 
dear. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2*. 6d. 

SeVign6, Madame de, and her chief Contemporaries. Selections 
from their Correspondence. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 



Bloiiet. L'filoquence de la Cbaire Franchise. Edited by 
Paul BlouEt, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, at. 6d. 

Gautier, Theophile. Scenes of Travel. Selected and Edited 
by Gjsobgk Saiktsboby, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, it. 

Perrault'a Popular Tales. Edited from the Original Editions, 
with Introduction, to., by A. Lams, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5*. 6d. 

Quinet's Lettres a sa M&re. Selected and Edited by Geokge 
Saintsbcby, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, it. 

Sainte-Beuve. Selections from the Causeries du Lundi. 
Edited by Geobge Saintsbuby, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, it. 



A Primer of Italian Literature. By F. J. Snell, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6(2. 

Dante. A Dictionary of Proper Names and Notable Matters 
in the Works of Dante. By Paget Toyhbek, M.A. Small Ato, buckram, 
>5«. net. 

Tntte Le Opere di Dante Alighieri, nuovamente 

rivedute nel testo dal Dr. E. Moore : Con Indice dei Komi Propri e 
delle Cose Notabili, compilato da Paget Toynbee, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
■je. 6d. 

* t * Also, an India Paper edition, cloth extra, 9s. 6d. j and Miniature 
edition, 3 vols., in case, 10*. 6d. 

Studies in Dante. By E. Moore, D.D. 8vo, eloth, 

log. 6d. net each. 
Series I. Scripture and Classical Authors in Dante. 
II. Miscellaneous Essays. 

La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri, nuovamente 

riveduta nel testo dal Dr. E. Moobe : Con Indice dei Nomi Propri, 
compilato da Paget Toynbee, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

London: Hbhbt Fbowdi, Amen Corner, E.C 
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Dante (continued). Selections from the Inferno. With Intro- 
duction trad Notes. By H. B. Cottebill, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4*. 6d. 

Tasso. La Gerusalemme Liberata. Cantos i, ii. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, as. 6d. 



Cervantes. The Adventure of the Wooden Horse, and Sanelio 
Panza's Governorship. Edited, with Introduction, Life and Notes, by 
Clovis B£vbnot, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, it. Cd. 



(2) GERMAN AND GOTHIC. 
Max Miiller. The German Classics, from the Fourth to the 

Nineteenth Century. With Biographical Notices, Translations into 
Modern German, and Notes. By the Right Hon. F. Max Mulleb, M.A. 
A New Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Adapted toWiLHELM Schereb's 
' History of German Literature,' by F. LichtensTeuj. a vols. Crown 
8vo, 1 it. 

*** Or, separately, io». 6d. each volume. 

Soherer. A History of German Literature by Wilhblm 
Soherbb. Translated from the Third German Edition by Mrs. F. C. 
Contbeaee. Edited by the Right Hon. F. Max Mulleb. 1 vols. 
8vo, a is. 

*** Or, separately, io». 6d. each volume. 

A History of German Literature, from the Accession 

of Frederick the Great to the Death of Goethe. By the same. Crown 
8yo,5*. 

Wright. An Old High German Primer. With Grammar, 
Notes, and Glossary. By Joseph Weight, M.A. , Ph.D. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
3». 6d. 

A Middle High German Primer. With Grammar, 

Notes, and Glossary. By the same Author. Second Edition, Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 3«. 6d. 

A Primer of the Gothic Language. Containing the 

Gospel of St. Marie, Selections from the other Gospels, and the Second 
Epistle to Timothy. With Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. By the same 
Aushor. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4*. 6d. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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LANGE'S GERMAN COURSE. 

By HEBMANN L AN GE, Lecturer on French and German at the Manchester 
Technical School, and Lecturer on German at the Manchester Athenaeum. 

I. Germans at Home ; a Practical Introduction to German 

Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German 
Grammar. Third Edition. 8ro, is. 6d. 

II. Grammar of the German Language. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

III. German Manual ; a German Grammar, Beading Book, 

and a Handbook of German Conversation. Second Edition. 8vo, 7*. 6d. 

IV. German Composition ; A Theoretical and Practical Guide 

to the Art of Translating English Prose into German. Third Edition. 
8vo, 4«. 6d. 

* # * A Key to the above, price $s. net. 

German Spelling; A Synopsis of the Changes which it 
has undergone through the Government Regulations of 1 880. 6d. 

BUCHHEIM'S GERMAN CLASSICS. 
(Extra f cap. Svo.) 

'Edited, with Biographical, Historical, and Critical Introduction*, Arguments 
(to the Dramas), and Complete Commentaries, by C. A. Bochheim, Phil. 
Doc, Professor in King's College, London. 

Becker (the Historian). Friedrich der Grosse. Edited, with 
Notes, an Historical Introduction, and a Map. Third Edition. $s.6d. 

Goethe : 

Dichtung und Wahrheit. The first four books. 4s. 6d. 

Egmont. A Tragedy. Fourth Edition. 3*. 

Hermann und Dorothea. Immediately. 

Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. Fourth Edition, Revised. 3*. 

Halm : Griseldis. A Drama. 3*. 

Heine : 

Harzreise. With Map. Third Edition. 28. 6d. 

Prosa: being Selections from his Prose Writings. Second 
Edition. 4*. 6d. 

London : Hkrht JTbowdi, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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BUCHEEIM'S GERMAN CLASSICS (continued). 
Lessing : 

Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. Eighth Edition, Revised 

and Enlarged. 3*. 6d. 
Nathan der Weise. Second Edition. 41. 6d. 

Schiller : 

Historische Skizzen. With Map. Seventh Edition, Revised. 
2*. 6(2. 

Jungfrau von Orleans. A Drama. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Maria Staart. A Drama. 38. 6d. 

Wilhelm Tell. A Drama. Large Edition. With Map. 
Seventh Edition. 3«. 6d. 

Wilhelm Tell. School Edition. With Map. Fourth 
Edition, it. 



Modern German Reader. A Graduated Collection of Ex- 
tracts from Modern German Authors. Edited by C. A. Buchheih, 
Phil. Doc 
Part I. Prose Extracts. With English Notes, a Grammatical 

Appendix, and a complete Vocabulary. Seventh Edition. 2*. 6d. 
Part II. Extracts in Prose and Poetry. With English Notes 
and an Index. Second Edition, it. 6d. 

German Poetry for Beginners. Edited, with English Notes 

and a complete Vocabulary, by Emma S. Bochhbim. Extra fcap. 8vo, it. 

Elementary German Prose Composition. With Notes, 
Vocabulary, &c. By the same Editor. Third Edition. Cloth, is. ; stiff 
covers, is. 6d. 

Short German Plays, for Reading and Acting. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3*. 

Chamisso. Peter Schlemihl's Wundersame Geschiehte. 
Edited, with Notes and a complete Vocabulary, by the same Editor. 
Fourth Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2». 



German Passages for Unprepared Translation:. For the 

use of Candidates for Army, Civil Service, and other Examinations. 
Selected and arranged by Eddard Ehrke. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 3*. 

Hoffmann (Franz). Heute mir Morgen dir. Edited, with 
Notes, by J. H. Maude, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2«. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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Leasing. The Laokoon ; with English Notes by A. Hamank, 
Phil. Doc., M.A. Second Edition. Revised, with an Introduction, by 
L. E. Upcott, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4*. 6d. 

Niebuhr: Griechische Heroen-Geschichten (Tales of Greek 

Heroes). With English Notes and Vocabulary, by Emma S. Bcchhbim. 
Second Revised Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, »».; stiff covers, it. 6d. 
Edition A. Text in German Type. Edition B. Text in Soman Type. 

Biehl's Seines Yaters Sohn and Gespensterkampf. Edited, 

with Notes, by H. T. GebbaNS, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, it. 

Sohillor's Wilhelm Tell. Translated into English Verse by 
K. M Assik, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5*. 



(8) SCANDINAVIAN. 

Cleasby and Vigfiisson. An Icelandic-English Dictionary, 
based on the MS. Collections of Richard Clbasby. Enlarged and com- 
pleted by G. Viofusbon, M.A. 4to, 3 J. Jt. 

Sargent. Grammar of the Dano-Norwegian Language. By 

J. Y. Sabgent, M.A. Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

Sweet. Icelandic Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and 
Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
3»- 6d. 

Vigfiisson. Sturlunga Saga, including the Islendinga Saga 

of Lawman Sturla Thobdsson and other works. Edited by Gubbband 
Viofusbon, M.A. In 2 vol*. 8vo, 2I. it. 

Vigfiisson and Powell. Icelandic Prose Header, with Notes, 
Grammar, and Glossary. By G. Viofusson, M.A., and F. Yobk 
Powell, M.A. Extra fcap. 8 vo, io«. 6d. 

— — Corpus Poeticum Boreale. The Poetry of the Old 

Northern Tongue, from the Earliest Times to the Thirteenth Century. 
Edited, classified and translated by Gudbband Viopussok, M.A., and 
P. Yobk Powell, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 2I. 2*. 



London: Eaaav Paowna, Amen Corner, K.O. 
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SECTION IV. 

CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 

(1) LATIN. 
STANDARD WORKS AND EDITIONS. 

Ellis (Robinson). The Fables of Phaedrus. i#. net. 

— — Vellei Paterculi ad M. Vinicium Libri Duo. Ex 
Amerbachii praecipue Apographo edidit et emendavit R. Ellis, 
Littnrarum Latinarum Professor publicus apud Ozonienses. Crown 8vo, 
papi.r boards, 6*. 

King and Cookson. The Principles of Sound and Inflexion, 

as illustrated in the Greek and Latin Languages. By J. E. Kino, M.A., 
and Chbistopheb Cookson, M. A . 8 vo, 1 8«. 

Lewis and Short. A Latin Dictionary, founded on Andrews' 
edition of Frennd's Latin Dictionary, revised, enlarged, and in great 
part re-written by Chablton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Chables Shout, 
LL.D. 4to, 1 1. 5*. 

Lindsay. The Latin Language : An Historical Accountof Latin 

Sounds, Stems, and Flexions. By W. M. Lindsay, M.A. Demy 8vo, a is. 

Merry. Selected Fragments of Roman Poetry. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. W. Merry, D.D. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Nottleship. Contributions to Latin Lexicography. By 
Heney Nettleship, M.A. 8vo, ai«. 

Lectures and Essays. Second Series. Edited by F. 

Havebfield, M.A. With Portrait and Memoir. Crown 8vo, <]». 6d. 
*** First Series. Out of Print. 

The Roman Satnra. 8vo, sewed, i». 

Ancient Lives of Vergil. 8vo, sewed, 2s. 

Papillon. Manual of Comparative Philology. By T. L. 

Papillon, M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Pinder. Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By 

NOBTH PlNDEB, M.A. 8vO, 15*. 

Bushforth. Latin Historical Inscriptions, illustrating the His- 
tory of the Early Empire. By G. M C N. Roshpobth, M.A. 8vo, io«. net. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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Sellar. Roman Poets of the Republic. By W. Y. Sellae, 

M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, lot. 

Roman Poets of the Augustan Age : 

Virgil. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 9*. 

Horace and the Elegiac Poets. Second Edition, 

with a Memoir of the Author by Andrew Lang, MA. Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

%* A limited number of copies of the First Edition, containing a Portrait 
of the Author, can ttill be obtained in Demy Svo, 14s. 

Wordsworth. Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. 
With Introductions and Notes. By J. Wobdswobth, D.D. 8vo, 181. 



Avianus. The Fables. Edited, with Prolegomena, Critical 

Apparatus, Commentary, Ac, by R. Ellis, M.A.,LL.D. 8vo, 8*. 6rf. 

Caesar. De Bello Gallico. Books I-VII. According to 

the Text of Emandel Hoffmann (Vienna, 1890). Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by St. Geobge Stock. Post 8vo, 10*. 6d. 

Catulli Veronensis Liber. Iterum recognovit, apparatum 
criticum prolegomena appendices addidit, R. Ellis, A.M. 8vo, i6#. 

Catullus, a Commentary on. By Robinson Ellis, M.A. 

Second Edition. 8vo, l8«. 

Cicero. De Oratore Libri Tres. With Introduction and Notes. 
By A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D. 8to, i8«. 

Also eeparately— 

Book I, Third Edition. Jt.6d. 

Book II, Second Edition. 5*. Book III, 6*. 

Pro Milone. Edited, with Introduction and Commen- 
tary, by A. C. Clabk, M.A. 8vo, 8«. 6d. 

Select Letters. With English Introductions, Notes, and 

Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A. Fourth Edition. Svo, i8«. 

Horace. With a Commentary. Vol. I. The Odes, Carmen 

Seculare,andEpodes. By E. C. Wickham, D.D. Third Edition. 8yo,ia». 

Vol. II. The Satires, Epistles, and De Arte Poetica. By 

the same Editor. 8vo, 12s. 

Juvonalis Ad Satiram Sextam in codice bodl. canon, xli 
additi versus xxxvi exscripsit E. O. Winstedt. Accedit simulacrum 
photographicum. In Wrapper, Price l«. net, 

London : Hnm Fbowdi, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Iiivy, Book I. With Introduction, Historical Examination, 
and Notes. By Sir J. R. Sibley, M.A. Third Edition. 8vo, 6*. 

Manilius. Noctes Manilianae ; sive Dissertationes in Astro- 
nomica Manilii. Accedvnt Conieotvrae in Germanici Aratea. Scripsit 
R. Ellis. Crown 8vo, 61. 

Nonius Marcellus : De Conpendiosa Doctrina I-III. Edited, 
with Introduction and Critical Apparatus, by the late J. H. Onions, M.A. 
8vo, io#. 6d. 

Ovid. P. Ovidii Nasonis Ibis. Ex Novis Codicibus edidit, 
Scholia Vetera Commentarium cam Prolegomenis Appendice Indice 
addidit, R. Ellis, A.M. 8vo, io# . 6d. 

P. Ovidi Nasonis Tristium Libri V. Recensuit S. G. 

Owen, A.M. 8vo, i6«. 

P. Ovidi Nasonis Heroi'des. With the Greek Trans- 
lation of Planudes. Edited by the late Arthur Palmer, LittD. 8to, 
cloth, with a Facsimile, 21s. 

Persius. The Satires. With a Translation and Commen- 
tary. By John Coninoton, M.A. Edited by Henry Nettlbship, 
M.A. Third Edition. 8vo, 8*. bd. 

Flautus. Rudens. Edited, with Critical and Explanatory 

Notes, by E. A. Sonnenschein, M.A. 8vo, 8*. 6d. 

The Codex Turnebi of Plautus. By W. M. Lindsay, 

M.A. 8vo, 21*. net. 

Quintilian. Institutionis Oratoriae Liber X. Edited by 
W. Peterson, M.A. 8vo, lit. 6d. 

Soriptores Latini rei Metricae. Ed.T.GAiSFORD,S.T.P. 8vo, 5*. 

Tacitus. The Annals. Books I- VI. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H.Fubnbaox, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo, i8«. 

Books XI-XVI. By the same Editor. 8vo, 20*. 

De Germania. With Introduction, Notes, and Map. 

By the same Editor. 8vo, 6>. 6d. 

Vita Agricolae. With Introduction, Notes, and Map. 

By the same Editor. 8vo, 6«. 6d. 

■ Dialogus De Oratoribus. A Revised Text, with Intro- 
ductory Essays and Critical and Explanatory Notes. By W. Pitebson, 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 10*. 6d. 

Oxford : Clarendon Frew. 
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LATIN EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
Oxford Classical Texts, Crown 8vo. 
Caesaris Commentarii. By R. L. A. Du Pontet. De Bello 
Gallico. Paper covers, 2*. ; limp cloth, 2*. 6d. 

De Bello Civili. Paper covers, 2*. 6d. ; limp cloth, 3*. : 

on India Paper (with De Bello Gallico\ js. 

Cioeronis Orationes. By A. C. Clabk. Paper covers, 2*. 6d. ; 

limp cloth, 3». 
Epistulae ad Familiares. By L. C. Purser. Paper 

covers, 5». ; limp cloth, 60. 

Horati Opera. By E. C. Wickham. Paper covers, 2*. 6d. ; 

limp cloth, 38. 6d. ; on India Paper, 4s. 6d. 

Lucroti Cari de Eerum Natura. By C. Bailey. Paper 

covers, 2#. 6d. ; limp cloth, 38. ; on India Paper, 48. 
Cornelii Taoiti Opera Minora. By H. Ftjrneaux. Paper 

ccivers, it. 6d.; limp cloth, 2«. 

Vergili Opera. By F. A. Hirtzel.. Paper covers, 3*. ; 
limp cloth, 38. 6d. ; on India Paper, 48. 6rf. 

*«* India Paper copie$ are bound in ' cloth, gilt edges,' and may also 
be purchased in ' smooth persian calf.' 

Grammars, Exercise Books, etc. 

* Supplied to Teachers only, on application to the Secretary, Clarendon Press. 
Allen. Rudimenta Latina. Comprising Accidence, and 

Exercises of a very Elementary Character, for the use of Beginners. 

By Johs Babbow Allen, M.A. . Extra fcap. 8vo, 2«. 
— — An Elementary Latin Grammar. New and Enlarged 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 
A First Latin Exercise Book. Eighth Edition. Extra 

fcap. 8vo, it. 6d. 
A Second Latin Exercise Book. Second Edition. Extra 

fcap. 8vo, 38. 6d. 
* Key to First and Second Latin Exercite Books, in 

I vol. j*. net. 
Lives from Cornelius Nepos. Miltiades, Themistocles, 

Pausanias. With Notes, Maps, Vocabularies, and English Exercises. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

Tales. Adapted from the Text of Livy. "With Notes, 

Maps, Vocabularies, and English Exercises. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff 
covers, 18. 6d. each. 

(1) Of Early Rome. 

(2) Of the Roman Republic, Part I. 

(3) Of the Roman Republic, Part IL 

Anthologia Oxoniensis, Nova. Translations into Greek 
and Latin Verse. Edited by Robinson Ellis, M.A., and A. D. Oodlbt, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, buckram extra, 6s. net. ; India Paper, 7*. 6d. net. 

London : Humx F«owm, Amen Corner, B.C. 
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An Introduction to Latin Syntax. By W. S. Gibson, M.A. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, 2*. 

First Latin Header. By T. J. Ncnns, M.A. Third Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, 2*. 

A Latin Prose Primer. By J. Y. Sargent, M.A. Extra 

feap. 8vo, 2«. 6d. 
Passages for Translation into Latin. Selected by J. Y. 

Sargent, M.A. Eighth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2>. 6d. 

* Key to the above, 5*. net. 

Latin Prose Composition. By G. G. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. Fourth Edition. 

Vol. I. Syntax, Exercises with Notes, &c. 4*. 6d. 
Or in two Parts, 2«. 6d. each, viz. 
^ Part I, The Simple Sentence. Part II, The Compound Sentence. ' 

Key to the above, s». net. 

Vol. II. Postages 0/ Graduated Difficulty for Translation into 

Latin, together with an Introduction on Continuous Prose. 4s. 6d. 

Latin Prose Versions. Contributed by various Scholars. 

Edited by George G. Kamsat, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5«. 

Demonstrations in Latin Elegiao Verse. By W. H. D. Rouse, 

M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6rf. 

Hints and Helps for Latin Elegiacs. By H. Lee- Warner, 

M.A. Extra fcap. 8 vo, 3s. 6d. 

Key to the above, 4*. 6d. net. 

Musa Clauda. Translations into Latin Elegiac Verse. By 
S. G. Owen, M.A., and J. S. Phillimore, M.A. Crown 8vo, paper 
boards, 3*. 6d. > r r- 

Beddenda Minora; or, Easy Passages, Latin and Greek, for 
Unseen Translation. For the use of Lower Forms. Composed and 
selected by C. S. Jerram, M.A. Sixth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

Anglice Beddenda; or, Extracts, Latin and Greek, for 
Unseen Translation. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Fourth Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 2*. 6d. 

Second Series. By the same Editor. New Edition. 3*. 

Third Series. By the same Editor. 3*. 

Models and Exercises in Unseen Translation. By H. F. Fox, 
M.A.,andT.M.BROMLEY,M.A. Revised Edition. Extrafcap.8vo,5«.6d. 

* A Key to passages quoted in the above, price 6d. net. 

An Elementary Latin Dictionary. By Charlton T. Lewis, 

Ph.D. Square 8vo, js. 6d. 
A School Latin Dictionary. By the same. 4to, 18*. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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An Introduction to the Comparative Grammar of Greek and 

Latin. By J. E. Kino, M.A., and C. Cookson, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 5*. 6d. 

A Short Historical Latin Grammar. By W. M. Lindsay, 

M.A. Crown 8vo, 58. 6d. 

Latin Classics fob Schools. 

Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes and 
Maps. By Charles E. Moberlt, M.A. 

The Gallic War. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

Books I and II, 2«. ; III-V, 2«. 6d.; VI-VIII, 3*. 6d. 

Books I— III, stiff' covers, zs. 

The Civil War. New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

Catulli Veronensis Carmina Selecta, secundum recognitionem 
Robinson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

Cioero. Selection of Interesting and Descriptive Passages. 
With Notes. By Henbt Walfobd, M.A. In three Parts. Third 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4*. 6d. Each Fart separately, it. 6d. 

Fart I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. 

Part II. Omens and Dreams : Beauties of Nature. 

Part III. Rome's Rule of her Provinces. 

De Amicitia. With Introduction and Notes. By 

St.Geobob Stock, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 

De Senectute. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

L. Huxley, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, a». 

pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By 

W. Bamsat, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

pro Marcello, pro Ligario, pro Rege Deiotaro. With 

Introduction and Notes. By W.Y. Fadsset.M.A. Extrafcap.8vo, 2g.6d. 

pro Milone. With Notes, &c. By A. B. Poynton, 

M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

pro Roscio. With Notes. By St. Geoege Stock, M.A. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

Select Orations (for Schools). In Verrem Actio Prima. 

De Imperio Gn. Pompeii. Pro Archia. Philippica IX. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by J. R. Kino, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
3*. 6d. 

In Q. Caecilium Divinatio, and In C. Verrem Actio 

Prima. With Introduction and Notes, by J. R. Kino, M.A. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, limp, i«. 6(2. 

London : Him Fsowds, Amen Corner, E.0. 
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Cicero (continued). Philippic Orations I, II, III, V, VII. With 
Introduction and Notes. By J. E. Kino, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

Speeches against Catilina. With Introduction and 

Notes, by £. A. Upcott, M.A. Second Edition. Eztrafcap. 8vo, it. 6d. 

Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By 

C. E. Pbichabd, M.A", and E. B. Bibnabd, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 

Select Letters. Text. By Albert Watson, M.A. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap.8vo, 4*. 

Horace. With a Commentary. (In a size suitable for the 
use of Schools.) Vol. I. The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. By 
E. C. Wiokham, D.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6«. 

Odes, Book I. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, a*. 

Selected Odes. With Notes for the use of a Fifth 

Form. By the same Editor. Extra foap. 8vo, it. 

The Complete Works of Horace. Miniature Oxford 

Edition. By the same Editor. On Writing Paper, for MS. Notes, 3*. 6d. ; 
on Oxford India Paper, roan, 5*. 

Juvenal. Thirteen Satires. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by C. H. Pkabson, M.A., and Hbbbbbt A. Strong, M.A., LL.D. 
Second Edition. Crown 8 vo, o,«. 

Livy. Books V— VII. With Introduction and Notes. By 
A. R. Clobb, B.A. Second Edition. Kevised by P. E. Mathbson, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8 vo, 5s. 

Book V. By the same Editors. Extra fcap. 8to, it. 6d. 

Book VII. By the same Editors. Extra fcap. 8vo, it. 

Books XXI-XXIII. With Introduction and Notes. 

By M. T. Tathah, M'.A. Second Edition, Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8 vo, 5*. 

Book XXI. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo,a«. 6d. 

Book XXII . W ith Introduction , Notes, and Maps. By 

the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8 to, 21. 6d. 

Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 

H. Lee-Warner, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. In Parts, limp, each it. 6d. 
Part I. The Caudine Disaster. New Edition. 
Part II. Hannibal's Campaign in Italy. New Edition. 
Part III. The Macedonian "War. New Edition. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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Nepos. "With Notes. By Oscar Browning, M.A. Third 

Edition. Revised by W. R.Inqk, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3$. 

Selected Lives : Miltiades, Themistocles.Pausanias. With 

Notes, Maps, Vocabularies, and English Exercises by J. B. AlLBN, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, it. 6d. 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tions and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By 
W. Ramsat, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 5*. 6d. 

Tristia. Book I. The Text revised, with an Introduction 

and Notes. By S.G.Owen, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo, 38. 6d. 

Ovid. Tristia. Book III. With Introduction and Notes. 
By S. G. OwiR, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo, 11. 

Flautus. Captivi. Edited by Wallace M. Lindsay, M.A. 

Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo, a*. 6d. 

— — • Trinnmmas. With Notes and Introductions. (Intended 

for the Higher Forms of Public Schools.) By C. E. Fbsshan, M. A., 
and A.Slojun.M.A. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo, 3*. 

Pliny. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By 
C. E. Puichakd, M.A., and E. B. Bebnabd, M.A. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

Quintilian. Institutions Oratoriae Liber X. By W. Peter- 
son, M.A. Extra fcap. 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

Sallust. With Introduction and Notes. By W. W. Capes, 

M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo, 4*. 6d. 
Tacitus. The Annals. Text only. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

The Annals. Books I-IV. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes (for the use of Schools and Junior Students), by H. 
Fobnbavx, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

The Annals. Book I. With Introduction and Notes, 

by the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, limp, %>. 

Terence. Adelphi. With Notes and Introductions. By 
A. Si/OMAN, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

Andria. With Notes and Introductions. By C. E. 

Fbkkhan, M.A., and A. Slomak, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo, 3#. 

Phormio. With Notes and Introductions. ByA.SLOMAN, 

M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3«. 

London: Hsskt Fbowdb, Amen Corner, E.O. 
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Tibullus and Propertius. Selections. Edited by G. 6. 

Ramsay, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6*. 

Virgil. With aa Introduction and Notes. By T. L. Papillon, 
M.A., and A. E. Haioh, M.A. 2 vols. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6s. each ; or, 
stiff covers, 3*. 6d. each. 

Aeneid. In Four Parts. Books I-III ; IV-VI ; 

VII-IX ; X-XII. By the same Editors. Crown 8vo, stiff covers, 2». 
each Part. 

• Bucolics and Georgics. By the same Editors. Crown 

8 vo, stiff covers, at. 6d. 

Virgil. The Complete Works of Virgil. Miniature Oxford 
Edition. Edited by T. L. Papillon, M.A., and A. E. Haioh, M.A. 
Including the Minor Works, with numerous Emendations by Professor 
Robinson Ellis. 32mo. On Writing Paper for MS. Notes, 38. 6d. ; on 
Oxford India Paper, roan, 5*. 

Bucolics. Edited by C. S. Jeebam, M.A. Extra fcap. 

8vo, it. 6d. 

Georgics, Books I, II. By the same Editor. Extra 

fcap. 8vo, at. 6d. 

Georgics, Books III, IV. By the same Editor. Extra 

fcap. 8vo, at. 6d. 

Aeneid I. With Introduction and Notes. By the same 

Editor. Extrafcap. 8vo, limp, If. 6d. 

Aeneid IX. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

A. E. Haioh, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, limp, it. 6<2. In two Parts, at. 



(2) GREEK. 
STANDARD WORKS AND EDITIONS. 

Allen. Notes on Abbreviations in Greek Manuscripts. By 
T. W. Allen, M.A. Royal 8vo, 5*. 

Chandler. A Practical Introduction to Greek Accentuation. 
By H. W. Chandler, M.A. Second Edition, lot. 64. 

Farnell. The Cults of the Greek States. By L. R. Farnell, 
M.A. 8vo. Vols. I and II, with 61 Plates and over 100 Illustrations, 
cloth, ll. 12*. net. 

Vol. Ill (completing the work), t'» preparation. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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G-renfell. An Alexandrian Erotic Fragment and other Greek 
Papyri, chiefly Ptolemaic. Edited by B. P. Gbbnfbll, M.A. Small 4to, 
8*. 6d. net. 

G-renfell and Hunt. New Classical Fragments and other 
Greek and Latin Papyri. Edited by B. P. Gbbnfbll, M.A., and A. S. 
Hokt, M.A. With Plates, lit. 6d. net. 

Orenfell and Mahaffy. Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphia. 2 vols. Text and Plates, il. 1 1«. 6d. net. 

Haigh. The Attic Theatre. A Description of the Stage and 
Theatre of the Athenians, and of the Dramatic Performances at Athens. 
By A. E. Haigh, M.A. Second Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and in part 
Re-written, with Facsimiles and Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6(2. 

The Tragic Drama of the Greeks. With Illustra- 
tions. By A. E. Haigh, M.A. 8vo, us. 6d. 

Head. Historia Numorum : A Manual of Greek Numismatics. 
By Babcxay V. Head, D.C.L. Royal 8vo, half-bound, il. it. 

Hicks. A Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions. By 

E. L. Hicks, M.A. 8vo, io*. 6d. 
Hill. Sources for Greek History between the Persian 

and Peloponnesian Wars. Collected and arranged by G. F. Hill, M.A. 

8vo, io#. 6d. 

Kenyon. The Palaeography of Greek Papyri. By F. G. 

Kenton, M.A. With Twenty Facsimiles and a Table of Alphabets. 
8to, io*. to. 

King and Cookson. The Principles of Sound and Inflexion, 
as illustrated in the Greek and Latin Languages. By J. E. Kino, M. A., 
and Cheistopueb Cookson, M.A. 8vo, 1 8*. 

Liddell and Scott. A Greek-English Lexicon, by H. G. 
Liddbll, D.D., and Robert Scott, D.D. Eighth Edition, Revised. 

•ftO, 1 1. 1 68. 

Monro. Modes of Ancient Greek Music. By D. B. Monro, 
M.A. 8vo, 8». 6d. net. 

Papillon. Manual of Comparative Philology. By T. L. 
Papillon, M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

Paton and Hicks. The Inscriptions of Cos. By W. R. 
Paton and E. L. Hickb. Royal 8vo, linen, with Map, 28s. 

Smyth. The Sounds and Inflections of the Greek Dialects 
(Ionic). By Herbert Wbib Smyth, Ph.D. 8vo, 24*. 

Thompson. A Glossary of Greek Birds. By D'Arcy W. 
Thompson, C.B., M.A. 8vo, buckram, 10*. net. 

London : Emti Fbowdi, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Veitoh. Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective. ByW.VEiTCH, 

LIi.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 10*. 6d. 

Aesohinom et Isooratem, Scholia Graeca in. Edidit 

G . Dindobfius. 8vo, 4» . 
Aesohyli quae supersunt in Codice Laurentiano quoad effici 

potuit et ad cognitionem necesae est visum typis descripta edidit 

R.Mkbkel. Small folio, \l. it. 

Aeschylus: Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione GurL. 

Dindobfii. Second Edition. 8vo, 5*. 6d. 
Annotationes Guil. Dindorfii. Partes II. 8vo, ios. 

Aneodota Graeca e CoJd. mss. Bibliothecae Regiae Parisiensis. 

Edidit J.A.Cbahbb.S.T.P. Tomi IV. 8vo, il. at. 
Apsinis et Longini Rhetorica. E Codicibus mss. recensuit 

Joh. Bakius. 8vo, 3«. 
Aristophanes. A Complete Concordance to the Comedies 

and Fragments. By Hjcnby Dunbab, M.D. 4to, 1l.1t. 

J. Caravellae Index in Aristophanem. 8vo, 3*. 

.. Comoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil. Dindorfii. 

Tomi II. 8vo, 1 1«. 

Annotationes Guil. Dindorfii. Partes II. 8vo, 11*. 

Scholia Graeca ex Codicibus aucta et emendata a Guil. 

DindobpIO. PartesIII. 8vo, ll. 

ARISTOTLE. 

Ex recensione Immanuelis Bekkeri. Accedunt Indices 

Sylbargiani. Tomi XI. 8vo, al. lot. 
The volumes (except vols. I and IX) may behad separately, price 5s. 6d. each. 

Ethica Nicomachoa, recognovit brevique Adnotatione 

critica instruxit I. Btwateb. Post 8vo, cloth, 6*. 

The same, on 4to paper, for Marginal Notes, 10*. 6d. 

%* Also in Crown 8vo, paper cover, 3*. 6d. 

Contributions to the Textual Criticism of Aristotle's 

Nicomaohean Ethics. By Ingbam Btwateb. Stiff cover, it. 6d. 

Notes on the Nicomaohean Ethics of Aristotle. By 



J. A. Stewabt, M.A. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 32s. 

The English Manuscripts of the Nicomaohean Ethies, 

described in relation to Bekker's Manuscripts and other Sources. By 
J. A. Stewart, M.A. (Anecdota Oxon.) Small 4to, $t.6d. 

De Arte Poetica Liber. Recognovit Brevique Adnota- 
tione Critica Instruxit I. Btwateb, Litterarum Graecarum Professor 
Regius. Post 8vo, stiff covers, if. 6(2. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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ARISTOTLE (continued). 

Seleota ex Orgauo Ariatoteleo Capitula. In usum 

Scholarum Acaderaicarnm. Crown 8 to, stiff covers, $s. bd. 

The Politics, with Introductions, Notes, &c, by W. L. 

Newman, M.A. Vols. I and II. Medium 8vo, i8«. Vols. Ill and IV 
in the Pre$t. 

The Politics, translated into English, with Introduction, 

Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices, by B. Jowbtt, M.A. Medium 

SVO. 2 Vols. 218. 

Aristotelian Studies. I. On the Structure of the 



Seventh Book of the Nicomachean Ethics. By J. C. Wilson, M.A. 8vo, 
stiff covers, 5». 

On the History of the process by which the Aristotelian 

Writings arrived at their present form. By B. Shuts, M.A. 8vo, 7*. 6d. 

Physios. Book VII. Collation of various mss. ; with 

Introduction by R. Shuts, M.A. (Anecdota Ozon.) Small 4to, as. 

ChoeroboseiDictatainTheodosii Can ones, nee n on Epimerismi 
inPsalmos. E Codicibus mss. edidit Thomas G aisford, S.T.P. Tomilll. 
8vo, 15s. 

Demosthenes. Ex recensione Guil. Dindorfh. Tomi IX. 

8vo, il. 6s. Separately— 

Textns, i2. 1*. Annotationes, 15s. Scholia, 10*. 

Demosthenes and Aeschines. The Orations of Demosthenes 
and Aeschines on the Crown. With Introductory Essays and Notes. By 
G. A. Simoox, M.A., and W. H. Simcox, M. A. 8vo, ias. 

Euripides. Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil. 

Dindobfii. Tomi II. 8vo, 10*. 

Annotationes Guil. Dindorfh. Partes II. 8vo, 10*. 

Scholia Graeca, ex Codicibus aucta et emendata a Guil. 

Dindo&fio. Tomi IV. 8vo, iJ. 16s. 

Alcestis, ex recensione G. Dindorpii. 8vo, as. 6d. 

Harpocrationis Lexicon. Ex recensione G. Dindorfh. Tomi 

II. 8vo, 10*. 6d. 
Hephaestionis Enchiridion, Terentianus Maurus, Proclus, &c. 

Edidit T. Gaispoed, S.T.P. Tomi II. ios. 
Heraoliti Ephesii Reliquiae. Recensuit I. Bywater, M.A. 

Appendicis loco additae sunt Diogenis Laertii Vita Heracliti, Particulae 
Hippocratei De Diaeta Lib. I, Epistolae Heracliteae. 8vo, 6». 

Herodotus. Books V and VI. Terpsichore and Erato. 
Edited, with Notes and Appendices, by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 
With two Maps. Post 8vo, 6s. 

London : Hmr Fbowdi, Amen Corner, K.C. 
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HOMER. 

■ A Complete Concordance to the Odyssey and Hymns of 

Homer ; to which is added a Concordance to the Parallel Passages in the 
Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns. By Hbnbt Dunbab.M.D. 4to, ll. l#. 

Seberi Index in Homernm. 8vo, 6*. 6d. 

A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. By D. B. Monro, 

M.A. Second Edition. 8vo, 14*. 

Homeri Opera et Reliquiae. Recensuit D. B. Monro, A.M. 

Crown 8vo, India Paper Edition, 10*. 6d. net. 

Ilias, cum brevi Annotation© C. G. Heynii. Accedunt 

Scholia minora. Tomill. 8vo, 15*. 

Ilias, ex rec. Guil. Dindorfii. 8vo, 5*. 6d. 

Scholia Graeca in Iliadem. Edited by W. Dindorf, 

after a new collation of the Venetian mss. by D. B. Monro, M.A. 
4 vols. 8vo, 2I. lot. 

Scholia Graeca in Iliadem Townleyana. Recensuit 

EBNESTD8 MaASS. 2 Yols. 8 TO, ll. l6t. 

Odyssea, ex rec. G. Dindorfii. 8vo, 5*. 6d. 

Scholia Graeca in Odysseam. Edidit Guil. Dindorfius. 

Tomi II. 8vo, 15s. 6d. 
Odyssey. Vol. I. Books I-XII. Edited with English 

Notes, Appendices, 4c. By W. W. Mibby, D.D., and James Riddell, 
M.A. Second Edition. 8vo, l6«. 



Vol. II. Books XIII-XXIV. By D. B. Monro, 

M.A. [In the Prut.'] 
Hymni Homerlci. Codicibus denuo collatis recensuit 



Alfbxdd a Goodwin. Small folio. With four Plates, ns.net. 

Menander's Tecoproc. A Revised Text of the Geneva Frag- 
ment. With a Translation and Notes by B. P. Gbbnfbll, HA, and 
A. S. Hunt, MA. 8vo, stiff covers, i*. 6d. 

Oratores Attici, ex recensione Bekkeri : Vol. III. Isaeus, 
Machines, Lycorgns, &c. 8vo, It. 

*»* Volt. I and II are out of print. 

Index Andocideus, Lycurgeus, Dinarcheus, confectus 

a Ludovico Lbaminq Fobman, Ph.D. 8vo, js. 6d. 

Paroemiographi Graeoi, quorum pars nunc primum ex 
Codd. mss. vnlgatnr. Edidit T. Gaisfobd, S.T.P. 8to, 5*. 6d. 

Oxford : Clarendon Frees. 
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PLATO. 

Apology, with a revised Text and English Notes, and 

a Digest of Platonic Idiomi, by J auks Riddell, M.A. 8vo, 8*. 6d. 

Pbilebus, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 

Edward Posts, M.A. 8vo, jt. 6d. 
Republic ; The Greek Text. Edited, with Notes and 

Essays, by the late B. Jowett, M.A., and Lewis Campbell, M.A., 

LL.D. In Three Volumes. Medium 8vo, cloth, il. it. 
Sophlstes and Politions, with a revised Text and 

English Notes, by L. Campbell, M.A. 8vo, ios. 6d. 
Theaetetos, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 

L. Campbell, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo, io«. 6d. 
The Dialogues, translated into English, with Analyses 

and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A. Third Edition. 5 vols, medium 

8vo, 4I. 4*. In half-morocco, 5Z. 
The Republic, translated into English , with Analysis and 

Introduction, by B. JowKTT.M.A. Third Edition. Medium 8vo, 11$. 6d. ; 

half-roan, 14*. 

A Subject-Index to the Dialogues of Plato. By Evelyn 

Abbott, M.A. 8vo, cloth, it. 6d. 
Plotinus. Edidit F. Creuzer. Tomi III. 4to, il. 8#. 

Plutarch! Moralia, id est, Opera, exceptis Yitis, reliqua. 
Edidit Daniel Wyttenbach. Accedit Index Graecitatis. Tomi VIII. 
Partes XV. 8vo, cloth, 3I. 10*. 

Polybius. Selections. Edited by J. L. Strachan-Davidson, 

M.A. With Maps. Medium 8to, buckram, 2 1*. 
Sophocles. 

The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes and 

Introductions, by Lewis Campbell, M.A. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannns. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. 8vo, i6«. 
Vol. II. Ajaz. Electra. Trachiniae. Philoctetes. Fragments. 8vo, 16*. 

Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione et cum com- 

mentariisGniL.DiNDOBPii. Third Edition. 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo, li. I*. 
Each Play separately, limp, it. 6d. 

Tragoediae et Fragmenta cum Annotationibus Gmi* 

Dindobni. Tomi II. 8vo, 10*. 

The Text, Vol. 1, 5*. 6d. The Notes, Vol. II, 4*. 64. 

Stobaei Florilegium. Ad mss. fidem emendavit et sup- 
plevitT.GALWOBD.S.T.P. Tomi IV. 8vo, il. 

Eclogarum Physicarum et Ethicarnm libri duo. Ac- 
cedit Hieroclis Commentarius in aurea carmina Pythagoreorum. Ad 
mss. Codd. reconsuit T. Gaisfobd, S.T.P. Tomi II. 8vo, 1 it. 

London : Hehby Fitowra, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Strabo, Selections from. With an Introduction on Strata's 
Life and Works. By H. F. Tout, M.A., F.R.G.S. With Maps and 
Plans. Post 8vo, cloth, 12a. 

Thnoydides. Book I. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
and Maps, by W. H. Fobbes, M.A. Post 8vo, 8«. 6d. 

Thucydides. Translated into English, to which is prefixed 

an Essay on Inscriptions and a Note on the Geography of Thucydides. 
By B. Jowbtt, M.A. Second Edition, Revised. 2 Vols., 8vo, 15*. 
Vol. t Essay on Inscriptions, and Books I-III. 
Vol. II. Books IV-VIII, and Historical Index. 
Xenophon. Ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. Dindorfii. 
Historia Graeca. Second Edition. 8vo, 10*. 6d. 
Expeditio Cyri. Second Edition. 8vo, iox. 6d. 
Institutio Cyri. 8to, 10s. 6d. 
Memorabilia Socratis. 8vo, 7*. ta. 
Opuscula Politica Equestria et Yenatica cum Arriani 

Libello de Venations. 8vo, 101. 6d. 

A Commentary, with Introduction and Appendices, on 

the Hellenic* of Xenophon. By G.E. Underbill, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 



GREEK EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

Oxford Classical Texts, Crown 8vo. 

Thucydidia Historiae. By H. Stuaet Jones. 

Tom. I (Libri I-IV). Paper covers, 3s.; limp cloth, 3». 6d. 
Tom. II (Libri V-VIII). Paper covers, 3«. ; limp cloth, 3«. 6d. 

Platonis Opera. By J. Burnbt. 

Tom. I (Tetralogiae I-II). Paper covers, 5*. ; limp cloth, 6>. ; on 

India Paper, 7«. 
Tom. II (Tetralogiae III, IV). Paper covers, 5*. limp cloth, 6s. ; on 
India Paper, 7*. 
Aeschyli Tragoediae, cum Fragmentis. By A. Sidgwick. 

Paper covers, 3«. ; limp cloth, 3*. 6d. ; on India Paper, 4s. 6d. 
Apollonii Ehodii Argonautica. By R. C. Seaton. Paper 
covers, a*. 6d. ; limp cloth, 3s. 

Aristophanis Comoediae. By F. W. Hall and W. M. 

Geldabt. 
Tom. I. Paper covers, 3s. ; limp cloth, $s.6d.; on India Paper, 4s. 6d. 
Tom. II. Paper covers, 3*. ; limp cloth, 3«.6tf. ; on India Paper, 4s. 6d. 
Complete, on India Paper, 8*. 6d. 
Xenophontis Opera. By E. C. Marchant. 

Tom. I (Historia Graeca). Paper covers, 2$. 6d. ; limp cloth, 38. 

Tom. II (Libri Socratici). Paper covers, 3s. ; limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 

\* India Paper copies bound in ' cloth, gilt edges,' or may also 

be purchased in ' smooth persian calf.' 

Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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Grammars, Exercise Books, etc. 

* Supplied to Teaehert only, on application to the Secretary, 
Clarendon Pre$t. 

Chandler. The Elements of Greek Accentuation : abridged 

from hislargerworkbyH.W.CHAiiDLEB,M.A. Extra foap. 8vo, it. 6d. 

King and Cookson. An Introduction to the Comparative 
Grammar of Greek and Latin. By J. E. King, M.A., and C. Cookson, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5«. 6d. 

Liddell and Scott. An Intermediate Greek - English 
Lexicon, founded upon the Quarto Edition of Liddell and Scott's 
Greek Lexicon. Small 4to, 1 2t. 6d. 

Liddell and Soott. A Greek-English Lexicon, abridged 

from Liddell and Scott's Quarto edition. Square 1 imo, 7*. 6d. 

Miller. A Greek Testament Primer. An Easy Grammar 

and Reading Book for the use of Students beginning Greek. By the 
Rev. E. Milleb, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, paper coven, 
it. ; cloth, 3«. 6d. 

Moulton. The Ancient Classical Drama. A Study in Literary 
Evolution. Intended for Readers in English and in the Original. By 
R. G. Moulton, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 8*. 6d. 

Wordsworth. A Greek Primer, for the use of beginners in 

that Language. By the Right Rev. Chables Wobdswobth, D.C.L. 
Eighty-third Thomand. Extra foap. 8vo, l«. 6d. 

Graecae Grammatieae Rudimenta in usum Scholarum. 

Aactore Cabolo Wobdswobth, D.C.L. Nineteenth Edition. 1 a mo, 4*. 



A Primer of Greek Prose Composition. By J. Y. Sargent, 

M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 
* Key to the above, 5*. net. 

Passages for Translation into Greek Prose. By J. Young 

Sabqent, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 

Exemplaria Graeca. Being Greek Renderings of Selected 
' Passages for Translation into Greek Prose." By J. Y. Saboent, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

Helps, Hints, and Exercises for Greek Verse Composition. 

Collected and arranged by C. E. Laubenoi, MA. Extra foap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

* Key to the above, 5#. net. 

London : Hxkbt Fbowds, Amen Corner, B.O. 
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Models and Materials for Greek Iambic Verse. By J. Y. 

Sargent, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4a. 6d. 

* Key to the above, 5*. net. 

Greece Beddenda. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8to, 21. 6d. 

Beddenda Minora; or, Easy Passages, Latin and Greek, for 

Unseen Translation. By the same Author. Sixth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo, 1*. 6d. 

Anglioe Beddenda; or, Extracts, Latin and Greek, for Unseen 
Translation. By the same Author. Extra fcap. 8 vo, a*. 6d. 

Anglice Beddenda. Second Series. By the same Author. 
New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3a. 

Anglioe Beddenda. Third Series. For the use of Middle 

and Higher Forms. By the same Author. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3a. 

Models and Exercises in Unseen Translation. By H. F. 

Fox, M.A., and T. M. Bbomley, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5*. 6d. 

* Key to passages quoted in the above, price 6d. net. 

Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry. By Sir R. S. 
Weight, M.A. Second Edition. Revised by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., 
LL.D. Extra fcap. 8vo, 10*. 6d. 

Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, being a Collection of the 
finest passages in the principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By Sir R. S. Weight, M. A., and J . E. L. Shadwell, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4*. 6d. 

Anthologia Oxoniensis, Nova. Translations into Greek 
and Latin Verse. Edited by Robinson Ellis, M.A., and A. D. Godley, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, buckram Extra, 6a. net; on India Paper, Jt. 6d. 

Select Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets. Edited by 

A. W. Pickabd-Cambridge, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5*. 



Greek Readers. 
Easy Greek Beader. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. In one or 

two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 

First Greek Beader. By W. G. Rushbrooke, M.L. Third 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, at. 6d. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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Second Greek Reader. By A. M. Bell, M.A. Second 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. 

Specimens of Greek Dialects ; being a Fourth Greek Header. 

With Introductions, &c. By W.W. Merry, D.D. Extrafcap. 8vo, 4». 6d. 

Selections from Homer and the Greek Dramatists ; being 
a Fifth Greek Header. With Explanatory Notes and Introductions 
to the Study of Greek Epic and Dramatic Poetry. By Evblyn Abbott, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 48. 6d. 

Greek Classics foe Schools. 

Aeschylus. In Single Plays. With Introduction and Notes, 
by Abthdb Sidgwick, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
Agamemnon. Fifth Edition, Revised. 3*. 
Choephoroi. New Edition, Recited. 3«. 
Eumenides. JVew Edition. 3*. 

Prometheus Bound. With Introduction and Notes, 
by A. O. Fbiokabd, M.A. Third Edition, it. 
Aristophanes. In Single Plays. Edited, with English 
Note8,Introductiong,&c.,by W. W. Mbbbt,D.D. Extrafcap. 8 vo. 
The Acharnians. Fourth Edition, 3*. 
The Birds. Third Edition, %». 6d. 
The Clouds. Third Edition, $e. 
The Frogs. Third Edition, 3*. 
The Knights. Second Edition, 3*. 

The Peace. 3*. 6d. 

The Wasps. Second Edition, 3*. 6d. 

Cebes. Tabula. With Introduction and Notes (School 
Edition). By C. S. Jeeram, M.A. Extrafcap. 8vo, stiff covers, it. 6d.; 
cloth, a*. 6(2. 

Demosthenes. With Introduction and Notes, by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A.,and P. E. Matheson, M.A. Extrafcap. 8vo. 

Orations against Philip. Vol.1. Philippic I. OlynthiacsI-III. 

Fourth Edition. 3*. 
Vol. II. De Pace, Philippic II, De Chersoneso, Philip- 
pic III. 4*. 6d. 

Philippics only, reprinted from the above, %». 6d. 

Speech on the Crown. 3*. 6d. 

Speech against Meidias. With Introduction and Notes, 

by J. R. King, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

London : HantT Fkowb*, Amen Corner, B.0 
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Euripides. In Single Plays. Edited with Introduction and 

Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
Alcestis. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Fjfth Edition, is. 6d. 
Bacchae. By A. H. Cruickshank, M.A. 3*. 6d. 
Cyclops. By W. E. Long, M.A. %t. 6d. 
Hecuba. By C. B. Heberden, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Helena. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 3*. 
Heracleidae. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 3*. 
Ion. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 3*. 

Iplligenia in Tauris. New Edition, Revised. By C. S. 
Jerram, M.A. 3*. 

Medea. By C. B. Heberden, M.A. Second Edition, is. 

Herodotus. Book IX. Edited, with Notes, by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3». 

Herodotus. Selections. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
a Map, by W. W. Merbt, D.D. Extra fcap. 8vo, it. 6d. 

Homer. 

Iliad, Books I-XII. With an Introduction and 
a brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes. By D. B. Monro, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

Iliad, Books XIII-XXIV. With Notes. By the 

same Editor. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo, 6s. 

Iliad, Book I. By the same Editor. Third Edition. Extra 
fcap, 8vo, is.6d. 

Iliad, Book III. Edited for Beginners, by M. T. 
Tatham, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, i«. 6d. 

Iliad, Book XXI. With Introduction and Notes. 

By Herbert Hailstonb, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, i*. 6d. 

Odyssey, Books I-XII. By W. W. Merry, D.D. 

Sixtieth Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5*. 
Books I and II, separately, each is. 6d. 
Books VI and VII. is. 6d. 
Books VII-XII. 3*. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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Homer (continued). 

Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV. By W. W. Merry, D.D. 

Sixteenth Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5*. 
Books XIII-XVIII. 3«. 

Luoian. Vera Historia. By C. S. Jerrah, M.A. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, i«. 6d. 

Lysias. Epitaphios. Edited, with Introduction and Note6, 
by F. J. Snsll, B.A. Extra foap. 8vo, ax. 

Plato. With Introduction and Notes. By St. George 
Stock, M.A. Extra fcap. 8ro. 

The Apology. Third Edition. 2». M. 

Crito, 28. 

Meno. Second Edition, at. 6d. 

Selections. With Introductions and Notes. By John 

Porves, M.A., and Preface by B. Jowett, M.A. Second Edition. Extra 
fcap.8vo, 5*. 

A Selection of Passages from Plato for English 

Readers; from the Translation by the late B. Jowett, M.A. Edited, 
with Introductions, by M. J. Knight, a vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 1 at. 



Plutarch. Lives of the Gracchi. Edited, with Introduction, 

Notes, and Indices, by G. E. Underbill, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4*. 6d. 

Sophocles. Edited, with Introductions and English Notes, 
by Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, M.A. New and 
Merited Edition. 2 vols. Extra fcap. 8vo, 10*. 6d. 

Sold separately : Vol. I, Text, 4*. 6c?. ; Vol. II, Notes, 6s. 
* # * Or in single Plays, 2s. each. 

Oedipus Rex : Dindorf s Text, with Notes by Basil 

Jones, D.D., late Bishop of St. David's. Extra fcap. 8vo, limp, is. 6rf. 

Theocritus (for Schools). With English Notes. By H. 
Kyn aston, D.D. (late Snow). Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 48. 6d. 

Thucydid.es. Book I. Edited, with Notes and Maps, by 
W. H. Fobbes, M.A. Post 8vo, 8«. 6d. 

Book III. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 



H. F. Fox, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 
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Xonophon. Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). With a 
Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., and C. S. 
Jkrbah, M.A. Third Edition. Extra foap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 

J. 8. Phillpotts, B.C.L. Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo, 3*. 6d . 
*»* A Key to Sections 1-3, for Teachers only, at. 6d. net. 

— — Anabasis, Book I. Edited for the use of Junior Classes 
and Private Students. With Introduction, Notes, &c. By J . Marshall, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, at. 6d. 

Anabasis, Book II. With Notes and Map. By C. S. 

Jkeram,M.A. Extra fcap. 8 vo, it. 

Anabasis, Book III. With Introduction, Analysis, 

Notes, io. By J. Marshall, M.A. Extra fcap. 8 vo, it.dd. 

Anabasis, Book IV. By the same Editor. Extra 

fcap. 8vo, is. 

Anabasis, Books III, IV. By the same Editor. Extra 

fcap. 8vo, 38. 

Vocabulary to the Anabasis. By the same Editor. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, It. 6d. 

Cyropaedia,Book I. With Introduction and Notes. By 

C. Bigg, D.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo, it. 

Cyropaedia, Books IV and V. With Introduction and 

Notes. By C. Bigg, D.D. Extra fcap. 8 vo, it. 6d. 

Helleniea, Books I, II. With Introduction and Notes. 

By 6. E. Underbill, M.A. Extra fcap. 8ro, 3«. 

■ Memorabilia. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, &c, 
by J. Marshall, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 



Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
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SECTION V. 

ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 

THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 

Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited bt 
the Right Hon. F. Max Muller. 

First Series, Vols. I— XXIV. 8vo,doth. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Muller. 

Parti. Second Edition. lo$.6d. 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the 
Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, V&sishiAa, and Baudh&yana. Trans- 
lated by Gkobo Buhler. Fart I. Second Edition, ios. 6d. 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Con- 
fucianism. Translated by James Legcie. Parti. Second Edition. I2t.6d. 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The Vendidad. Trans- 
lated by James Dabhesteter. Second Edition. 14*. 

Vol. V. The Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. Wbst. 
Fart I. I2(. 6d. 

Vols. VI and IX. The Qur'an. Translated by E. H. 
Palmer. Second Edition, tie. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vish»u. Translated by Julius 

JOLLT. 10*. 6d. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgita, with The Sanatsu^atiya, and 
The Anuglta. Translated by Kashinath Trimbak Telang. Second 
Edition. io«. 6d. 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, translated from Pali by F. Max 

Muller; and The Sutta-Nip&ta, translated from Pali by V. Fausboll ; 
being Canonical Books of the Buddhists. Second Edition. 10*. 6d. 



%* See also Aneodota Oxon., Series II, III, pp. 52-54. 
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The Saored Books of the East (continued). 

Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. Translated from Pali by T. W. 
Rhys Davids, io*. 6d. 

Vol. XII. The Satapatha-Brahmawa, according to the Text 
of the Madhyandina School. Translated by Julius Eqoeling. Fart L 
Books I and II. 12*. 6d. 

Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pali by 

T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part I. 10*. 6d. 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the 
Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VasishtfAa, and Baudhftyana. Translated 
by Georg Buhler. Part II. io#. 6d. 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Muller. 
Part II. Second Edition. io«.6d. 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of 
Confucianism. Translated by J AMES Legge. PartU. iot.6d. 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pali by 
T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenbebg. Part II. 10*. 6d. 

Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 

Part II. 12s. 6d. 
Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. A Life of Buddha 

by Aivaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from Sanskrit into Chinese by 
Dharmaraksha, a.d. 420, and from Chinese into English by Samuel 
Beal. 10*. 6d. 

Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pali by T. W. 
Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part III. 10*. 6d. 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-puffi^arika ; or, the Lotus of the 
True Law. Translated by H. Kern. 121. 6d. 

Vol. XXII. Gaina-Sutras. Translated from Prakrit by 
Hermann Jacobi. Part I. 10*. 6d. 

Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. Part II. Translated by James 
Dabmesteter. 10*. 6d. 

Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 

Part III. 10*. 6d. 
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The Sacred Books of the East (continued). 

Second Series, Vol*. XXV— XLIX. 8vo, cloth. 
Vol. XXV. Mann. Translated by Georg Buhlkr. tit. 

Vol. XXVI. The &ttapatha-Brahma»a. Translated by 
Julius Eggeling. Part II. Books III and IV. ia». 6d. 

Vols. XXVII and XXVIII. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legos. Parts III and 
IV. 25*. 

Vols. XXIX and XXX. The Gn'hya-Sutras, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies. Translated by Hermann Oldenberg. 

Parts I and II. Hi. 6d. each. 

Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. Part III. Translated by 
L. H. Mills, i 2*. 6d. 

Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. Part I. Translated by 
F. Mas Molleb. i8#. 6d. 

Vol. XXXIII. The Minor Law-books. Translated by Julius 

Jollt. Part I. Narada, Brthaspati. io«. 6d. 

Vol. XXXIV. The Vedanta-Siitras, with Ankara's Com- 
mentary. Translated by G. Thibaut. Part I. I2». 6d. 

Vol. XXXV. The Questions of King Milinda. Part I. 
Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids. iot. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVI. The Questions of King Milinda. Part II. 

1 2*. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 
Part IV. The Contents of the Nasks, as stated in the Eighth and 
Ninth Books of the Dlnkard. 1 5s. 

Vol. XXXVIII. The Vedanta-Siitras. Translated by G. 
Thibaut. Part II. With Index to Parts I and II. 12s. 6d. 

Vols. XXXIX and XL. The Sacred Books of China. The 

Texts of Taoism. Translated by James Legos. 21*. 

London : Him Fbowdh, Amen Corner, K.C. 
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The Saored Books of the East [continued). 

Vol. XLI. The &atapatha-Brahma»a. Translated by Julius 

Eggeling. Part III. Books V, VI, and VII. m. 6d. 

Vol. XLII. Hymns of the Atharva-veda. Translated by 
M. Bloomfield. Book* V, VI, and VII. ai#. 

Vol. XLIII. The Satapatha-Brahmana. Translated by Julius 
Eggblino. Part IV. Books VIII, IX, and X. la*. 6d. 

Vol. XLI V. The Satapatha-Brahmima. PartV. Books XI, 
XII, XIII, and XIV i8«. 6d. 

Vol. XLV. The Gaina-Sutras. Translated from Prakrit 
by Hermann Jaoobi. Part II. 1 2*. 6d. 

Vol. XLVI. Vedie Hymns. Part II. Translated by 

Hermann Oldenbkbg. 140. 

Vol. XLVII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 
Part V. Marvels of Zoroastrianism. 8«. 6d. 

Vol. XLVIII. The Vedanta-Sutras with Ramanu^a's 
Sribliashya. Translated by G. Thibaut. [In the Pre**.] 

Vol. XLIX. Buddhist Mahayana Texts. Buddha-£arita, 

translated by E. B. CoWELL. Sukhavati-vyuha, VagrakMedika, 4c, 
translated by P. Max Mullbb. Amitayur-Dhyana-Sutra, translated by 

J.TAKAKUSU. 128. 6d. 



ARABIC. A Practical Arabic Grammar. Compiled by A. O. 

Gbeen, Lieutenant-Colonel, R.E. Crown 8vo. 
Part I. Third Edition. He-vised and Enlarged. 7*. 6d. 
Part II. Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged, lot. 6d. 

BENGALI. Grammar of the Bengali Language; Literary 
and Colloquial. By John Beames. Crown 8vo, cloth, 78.64. ; cut flush, 6*. 

BOHEMIAN. A Grammar of the Bohemian (or Cech) 

Language. By W. R. Mobfill, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6». 

BURMESE. A Burmese Reader. By R. F. St. Andrew 
St. John, Hon. M.A. Crown 8vo, 10*. 6d. 

CHALDEE. Book of Tobit. A Chaldee Text, from a 
unique MS. in the Bodleian Library. Edited by Ad.Neubaueb, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6«. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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CHINESE. The Chinese Classics: with a Translation, 

Critical and Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By 

James Legge, D.D., LL.D. In Eight Parts. Royal 8vo. 

Vol. I. Confucian Analects, &c. New Edition, \l. 10*. 

Vol.11. The Works of Mencius. New Edition, ll. i6». 

Vol. III. The Shoo-King ; or, The Book of Historical 

Documents. In two Parts, ll. lot. each. 

Vol. IV. The She-King; or, The Book of Poetry. In 

two Parts, ll. lot. each. 

Vol. V. The Ch'un Ts'ew, with the Tso Chuen. In two 

Parts. 1 1, lot. each. 

The Nestorian Monument of Hsi-an Fu in Shen- 

hsl, China, relating to the Diffusion of Christianity in China in the 
Seventh and Eighth Centuries. By James Legos, D.D. in. 6d. 

Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms ; being an Account 

by the Chinese Monk Fa-hien of his travels in India and Ceylon 
(a.d. 399-414). Translated and annotated, with a Corean recension of 
the Chinese Text,by Jakes Legge, D.D. Crown 4to, boards, io». 6d. 

A Record of the Buddhist Religion, as practised in India 

and the Malay Archipelago (a.d. 671-695). By I-Tsing. Translated by 
J. Takakuso, B.A., Ph.D. With a Letter from the Eight Hon. F. Max 
MilLLBB. Crown 4to, boards, with Map, 14*. net. 

— — Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 
Tripi/aka, the Sacred Canon of the Buddhists in China and Japan. 
Compiled by Bcntio Nanjio. 4to, il. lit. 6d. 

Handbook of the Chinese Language. Parts I and II. 

Grammar and Chrestomathy. By James Summers. 8vo, i I. 81. 

COPTIC. Libri Prophetarum Majorum, cum Lamentationibus 
Jeremiae, in Dialecto Linguae Aegyptiacae Memphitica seu Coptics. 
Edidit cum Versione Latina H. Tattam, S.T.P. Tomi II. 8vo, ijt. 

— — Libri duodecim Prophetarum Minorum in Ling. Aegypt. 
vulgo Coptica. Edidit H. Tattam, A.M. 8vo, 8*. 6d. 

Novum Testamentum Coptice, cura D. Wilkins. i a*. 6d . 

The Coptic Version of the New Testament, in the 

Northern Dialect, otherwise called Memphitic and Bohairic. With 
Introduction, Critical Apparatus, and Literal English Translation. The 
Gospels. 1 vols. 8vo, 2I. 2*. 

HEBREW. Psalms in Hebrew (without points). Cr. 8vo, 2«. 

Driver. Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of 
Samuel. By S. B. Dbiveb,D.D. 8vo, 14*. 

London: Hekrt Fbowdi, Amen Corner, E.C, 
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HEBREW {continued). 

Driver. Commentary on the Book of Proverbs. Attri- 
buted to Abraham Ibn Ezra. Edited from a Manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library by S. R. Dbiver, D.D. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 
3». 6d. 

Gesenius. A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 
Testament, with an Appendix containing the Biblical Aramaic, 
based on the Thesaurus and Lexicon of Gesenius, by Francis 
Brown, D.D., S. R. Driver, D.D., and C. A. Briggs, D.D. 
Parts I — IX. Small 4to, 2*. 6cl. each. 

Hebrew Grammar, as Edited and Enlarged by 

E. Kautzsch. Translated from the Twenty-fifth German Edition 
by the late Rev. G. W. Collins, M.A. The Translation revised 
and adjusted to the Twenty-sixth Edition by A. E. Cowlet, M.A. 
8vo, 2i«. 

Nenbaner. Book of Hebrew Roots, by Abu '1-Walid 

Marwan ibn Janah, otherwise called Rabbi Ydnah. Now first 
edited, with an Appendix, by Ad. Neubaueb. 4to, 2 2. l». 6d. 

Spurrell. Notes on the Text of the Book of Genesis. 
By G. J. Spurrell, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 1 28. 6d. 

Wickes. Hebrew Accentuation of Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Job. By William Wickes, D.D. 8vo, 5*. 

Hebrew Prose Accentuation . 8vo, io». 6d. 

HINDUSTANI. A Hindustani Grammar. By A. O. Green, 
Lieut.-Colonel, R.E. In two Parts. Crown 8vo. 

Part I, 8«. 6d. Part II, J*. 6d. 

MARATHI. Marathi Proverbs, collected and translated by 

the Rev. A. Manwaring, of the Church Missionary Society. 8vo, 
8e. 6d. 

SANSKRIT. Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Etymologically 
and Philologically arranged. By Sir M. Monibr-AVilliams, D.C.L., 

&c, &c. New Edition, greatly Enlarged and Improved. 4to, cloth, 
3'- 13*. 6d. ; half-morocco, 4Z. 4s. 

Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language. By 

Sir M. Monks- Williams, D.C.L. Fourth Edition. 8vo, iy». 

Nalopakhyanam. Story of Nala, an Episode of the Maha- 

bliiJrata: Sanskrit Text, with a copious Vocabulary, &c. By Sir M. 
Monier- Williams, D.C.L. Second Edition, 8vo, 15*. 

Sakuntala. A Sanskrit Drama, in seven Acts. Edited 

by Sir M. Monier- Williams, D.C.L. Second Edition. 8vo, U. 1*. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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SYBIAC. Thesaurus Syriaous: eollegerunt Quatremere, 
Bernstein, Lorsbach, Arnoldi, Agrell, Field, Roediger : edidit R. Payke 
Smith, S.T.P. Sm. fol. Vol. I, containing Fane. I-V. 5!. 5*. Vol. II, 
completing the work, containing Fasciculi VI-X, 8?. 81. 

%* The Fasciculi may also be had separately. 
Fasc.I-VI, ll. M.each; VII, iZ. 111. 6d.; VIII, il. i6«.; IX, ll. 5*.; 
Fasc. X, Pars I, ll. l6«. Part II, 15*. 

Compendious Syriac Dictionary. Founded on the above, 

and edited by Mrs. Mabgoliodth. Parts I-III, 8s.6d.net each. 

■ A Dictionary of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac as 

spoken by the Eastern Syrians of Kurdistan, North-West Persia, and the 
Plain of Mosul. By A. J. Maclean, M.A., F.R.G.S. Small Ato, il. 5*. 

The Book of Kalllah and Dimnah. Translated from 

Arabic into Syriac. Edited by W. Wbight, LL.D. 8vo, ll. it. 

Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini Commentarii in Lucae 

Evangelium quae supersunt Syriace. E MSS. apud Mus. Britan. edidit 
R. Payne Smith, D.D. 4to, ll. 31. 

Translated by the late R. Payne Smith, D.D. 2 vols. 

8vo, JA«. 

Ephraemi Syri, Babulae Episcopi Edesseni, Balaei, &c, 

Opera Selecta. E Codd. Syriacis Mas. in MuseoBritannico et Bibliotheca 
Bodleianaasservatisprimus edidit J. J.Ovebbeck. 8vo, 1l.11. 

John, Bishop of Ephesus. The Third Part of his Eccle- 
siastical History. [In Syriac.] Now first edited by William Cubeton, 

M.A. 4 to, ll. 128. 

Translated by the late R. Payne Smith, D.D. 8vo, 1 o*. 

TAMIL. First Lessons in Tamil. By G. U. Pope, D.D. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, Js.6d. 

The First Catechism of Tamil Grammar. By G. U. Pope, 

D.D., with an English Translation by D. S. Hebbick, B.A. Crown 8vo, 3a. 
The Naladiyar, or Four Hundred Quatrains in Tamil. 



Edited by G. U. Pope, D.D. 8vo, i8#. Large Paper, half Roxburgh, tl. 
Alto in paper covers — Part I, Quatrains 1-130, 3*. od. Part II, Quatrains 

131-320, 44. 6(2. Lexicon only, 6«. 

The Tiruvacagam, or ' Sacred Utterances' of the Tamil 

Poet, Saint, and Sage Manikka-vacagar. The Tamil Text of the Fifty- 
one Poems, with English Translation, Introductions, Notes, and Tamil 
Lexicon. By the same. Royal 8vo, ais. net. 

JSEND. The Ancient MS. of the Yasna, with its Pahlavi 
Translation (a.d. 1323), generally quoted as Ja, and now in the posses- 
sion of the Bodleian Library. Reproduced in Facsimile, and Edited 
with an Introdnctory Note by L. H. Mills, D.D. Half-bound, 
Imperial 4to, 10I. 10s. net. 

London: Hrintt Frowdk, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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SECTION VI. 

ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA. 

(Crown 4to, stiff covers.) 
I. CLASSICAL SEBIE8. 

I. The English Manuscripts of the Nicomachean Ethics. 

By J. A. Stbwabt, M.A. 3*. 6d. 

II. Nonius Marcellus, de Compendiosa Doctrina, Harleian 

MS. 2719. Collated by J. H. Onions, M.A. 3*. 6d. 

III. Aristotle's Physics. Book VII. With Introduction by 

K. Shute, M.A. it. 

IV. Bentley's Plautine Emendations. From his copy of 

Gronovius. By £. A. Sonnenschein, M.A. t$. 6d. 

V. Harleian MS. 2610 ; Ovid's Metamorphoses I, II, III. 

1-622 ; XXIV Latin Epigrams from Bodleian or other MSS. ; Latin- 
Glosses on Apollinaris Sidonius from MS. Digby 172. Collated and 
Edited by Robinson Ellis, M.A., LL.D. 4*. 

VI. A Collation with the Ancient Armenian Versions of the 

Greek Text of Aristotle's Categories, De Interpretatione, De Mundo, 
De Virtutibus et Vitiis, and of Porphyry's Introduction. By F. C. 
Contbeabe, M.A. 14*. 

VII. Collations from the Harleian MS. of Cicero 2682. By 

Albert C. Clabe, M.A. 70. 6d. 

VIII. The Dialogues of Athanasius and Zacchaeus and of 

Timothy and Aquila. Edited with Prolegomena and Facsimiles 
by F. C. Contbeabe, M.A. 78. 6rf. 

II. SEMITIC SEBIES. 

I. Commentary on Ezra and Nehemiah. By Rabbi 

Saadiah. Edited by H. J. Mathews, M. A. 3*. 6d. 

II. The Book of the Bee. Edited by Ernest A. Wallis 

Budge, M.A. 21*. 

III. A Commentary on the Book of Daniel. By Japhet Ibn 

Ali. Edited and Translated by D. S. Mabgoliouth, M.A. 2i«. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
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ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA (continued). 

IV, VI. Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles and Chronological 

Notes. Edited by Ad. Neubaueb, M.A. 

Part I, 14*. Part II, i8«. 6d. 

V. The Palestinian Version of the Holy Scriptures. Five 

more Fragments recently acquired by the Bodleian Library. Edited 
by G. H. Gwilliam, B.D. 6*. 

VII. Churches and Monasteries of Egypt; attributed to 

Aba Salih, the Armenian. Edited and translated by B. T. A. 

EvETTS,M.A.,withNotesbyA. J.Botler,M.A., F.S.A. \l. \xt.6d. 

%* Translation from the Original Arabic. With Map, buckram, 2 it 

VIII. The Ethiopic Version of the Hebrew Book of Jubilees. 

Edited by R. H. Charles, M.A. m. Cxi. 

IX. Biblical and Patristic Relics of the Palestinian Syriac 

Literature. Edited by G. H. Gwilliam, B.D., P. C. Bubkitt, M.A., 
and J. F. Stunning, M.A. 1 21. 6d. 

X. The Letters of Abu 'l-'Ala of Ma'arrat Al-Nu'man. 

Edited from the Leyden Manuscript, with the life of the Author 
by Al-Dhahabi; and with Translation, Notes, Indices, and Biography 
by D. S. Mabgoliouth, M.A. 15s. 

III. AETAN SEBIES. 

I. Buddhist Texts from Japan. 1. Va^raM/zedika. Edited 

by F. Max Mulleb, M.A. 3*. 6d. 

II. Buddhist Texts from Japan. a. Sukhavati-Vyuha. 

Edited by F. Max Mulleb, M.A., and Bontiu Nanjio. 7*. 6d. 

III. Buddhist Texts from Japan. 3. The Ancient Palm- 

leaves containing the Pra^»a-Paramita.-Hr»°daya-Sutra and the 
Ushftlsha-Vigraya-B-haranl, edited by F. Max Mulleb, M.A., and 
Bunyiu Nanjio, M.A. With an Appendix by G. JSuhler. 10*. 

IV. Katyayana's Sarvanukrama«i of the ifo'gveda. With 

Extracts from Sha<%uru*ishya's Commentary entitledVedarthadipika. 
Edited by A. A. Maodonell, M.A., Ph.D. 16*. 

V. The Dharma-Sawgraha. Edited by Kenjiu Kasawaba, 

F. Max Mulleb, and H. Wenzel. 7*. 6d. 

VII. The Buddha-Aarita of A#vaghosha. Edited, from three 

MSS., by E. B. Cowbll, M.A. us. 6d. 

VIII. The Mantrapatha: or, The Prayer Book of the 
Apaatambins. Edited by M. Winternitz, Ph.D. Part I. io«. 61?. 

London: Hinbt Fbowde, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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IV. MEDIAEVAL AND MODEEN SERIES. 

I. Sinonoma Bartholomei. Edited by J. L. G. Mowat, 

MA. 3«.6d. 

II. Alpliita. Edited by J. L. G. Mowat, M.A. 12*. 6d. 

III. The Saltair Na Rann. Edited from a MS. in the 

Bodleian Library, by Whitley Stokes, D.C.L. jt. 6d. 

IV. The Cath Finntraga, or Battle of Ventry. Edited by 

Kuno Meter, M.A., Ph.D. 6s. 

V. Lives of Saints, from the Book of Lismore. Edited, 

with Translation, by Whitlet Stokes, D.C.L. il. 11*. 6d. 

VI. The Elucidarium and other Tracts in Welsh, from Llyvyr 

Agkyr Llandewivrevi, a.d. 1 346. Edited by J. Morris Jokes, MA., 
and John Rhys, M.A. 21s. 

VII. The Crawford Collection of Early Charters and Docu- 

ments, now in the Bodleian Library. Edited by A. S. Napier and 
W. H. Stevekson. Paper covers, 10*. 6d. ; cloth, 12s. 

VIII. Hibernica Minora. Being a fragment of an Old-Irish 

Treatise on the Psalter. With Translation, Notes and Glossary. 
Edited by Kono Meter. 7*. 6rf. 

X. The earliest Translation of the Old Testament into the 

Basque Language(a Fragment). Edited, with Facsimile, by Llewelth 
Thomas, M.A. i'8». 6d. 

XI. Old English Glosses, Chiefly Unpublished. Edited by 

Aethi-r S. Napier, M.A., Ph.D. Paper covers, 1 5*. ; cloth, 1 -js. (si. 
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II. THEOLOGY. 

A. THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, APOCRYPHA, dc. 

COPTIC. Libri Prophctarum Majorum ,cum Lamentationibus 
Jeremiae, in Dialecto Linguae Aegyptiacae Memphitica Ben Coptics. 
Kdiditcum Versione LatinaH.TATTAM.S.T.P. Tomill. 8vo, 17*. 

— — Libri duodecim Proplietarum Minorum in Ling. Aegypt. 
ynlgo Coptic*. EdiditH.TATTAM, A.M. 8vo, 8«. 6d. 

Novum Testamentum Coptice, cura D. Wilkiks. 1716. 

4to, lis. 6d. 

The Coptic Version of the New Testament, in tie 

Northern Dialect, otherwise called Memphitic and Bohairic. With 
Introduction, Critical Apparatus, and Literal English Translation. The 
Gospels. 2 vols. 8vo, ll. 28. 

ENGLISH. The Holy Bible in the Earliest English Versions, 
made from the Latin Vulgate by John Wtoliffe and his followers : 
edited by Fobshall and Madden. 4 vols. Royal 4to, 32. 3*. 

— — The Holy Bible, Revised Version (in various liutliiigs). 

\* The Revised Version is the joint property of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 
Folio Edition (for the Church Desk) : 

American Russia, 50*.; with Apocrypha, 60s. 
Turkey Morocco, 848. ; with Apocrypha, 96s. 
Pioa Boyal 8vo, with wide margins : 6 vols, (including Apocrypha), 
from 73*. 5 vols. (Old and New Testaments), from 62*. 6d. 4 vols. 
(Old Testament only), from 50*. Apocrypha only, from 10*. 6 J. 
Pioa Demy 8vo : 5 vols. (Old and New Testaments) , from 40*. 4 vols. 

(Old Testament only), from 32*. Apocrypha only, from "js. 6d. 
Pica 8vo. India Paper: in one vol., from 52s. 6d. (Including Apo- 
crypha), Turkey Morocco, 4I. 
Small Pica 8vo, I vol., from 1 8*. 

Minion 8vo, 4*. ; with Apocrypha, 6s. (Apocrypha only, 3a.) 
Euby 16mo, 2». 6d. ; with Apocrypha, 4*. (Apocrypha only, 24.) 
Pearl 16mo, cloth boards, lod. 



With Revised Marginal References. 

Minion 8vo, 5*. ; with Apocrypha, 7*. 6d. 
Parallel Bible : Minion Small 4to, from i8j. 

New Testament only. Nonpareil 32mo, 3d. ; Brevier i6mo, 6rf. ; Long 
Primer 8vo, $d. 
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ENGLISH. The Holy Bible (continued). 

The Two-Version Edition : being the Authorised 

Version with the Differences of the Revised Version printed in the 
margins. In various bindings from 78. 6d. to 42*. 

■■ The Oxford Bible for Teachers, containing the Holy 

Scriptures, together with a new, enlarged, and illustrated edition of the 
Oxfobd Helps to the Stcdt of the Bible, comprising Introductions to 
the several Books, the History and Antiquities of the Jews, the results 
of Modern Discoveries, and the Natural History of Palestine, with copious 
Tables, Concordance and Indices, and a series of Maps. Prices in various 
sizes and bindings from 3s. to 52. 

Bible Illustrations, taken from the above. 2*. 6d. 

— — Helps to the Study of the Bible, taken from the 
Oxford Bible for Teachers. New, Enlarged, and Illuetrated Edition. 
Pearl l6mo, stiff covers, 1*. net. 
Nonpareil 8vo, cloth boards, 2*. 6d. 
Large Type edition, long primer 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

Helps to the Study of the Book of Common Prayer. 

Being a Companion to Church Worship. By W. R. \V. Stephens, B.D., 
Dean of Winchester. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2». ; also in leather bindings. 

Old Testament History for Schools. By T. H. 

Stokoe, D.D. Part I. (Third Edition.) From the Creation to the 
Settlement in Palestine. Part II. From the Settlement to the Disruption 
of the Kingdom. Part III. From the Disruption to the Return from 
Captivity. Extra fcap. 8vo, 23. 6d. each, with maps. 

Notes on the Gospel of St. Luke, for Junior Classes. 



By Miss E. J. Moobe Smith. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, if. 6<l. 

— The Psalter, or Psalms of David, and certain Canticles, 

with a Translation and Exposition in English, by Richard Rolle of Ham- 
pole. Edited by H. R. Bbamlet, M.A. With an Introduction and 
Glossary. Demy 8vo, \l. If. 

— Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica. Essays chiefly in 

Biblical and Patristic Criticism, and kindred subjects. By Members 
of the University of Oxford, &c. 8vo. 

Vol. I, iof. 6d. Vol.11, 1 1: 6d. Vol.III.i6f. Vol.IV, im.W. 
Vol. V, Part 1, Life of St. Nino. By Mabjoby Wardbop and J. 0. 
Wabdrop. Stiff covers, 38. 60?. 

— Deuterographs. Duplicate passages in the Old Testa- 
ment. Arranged by R. B. Oirdlestone, M.A. 8vo, Je. 6d. 

— The Parallel Psalter : being the Prayer-Book Version 

of the Psalms and a New Version arranged on opposite pages. With an 
Introduction and Glossaries by S. R. Driver, D.D. Fcap. 8vo, 6f. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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ENGLISH {continued). 

Lectures on the Book of Job. Delivered in Westminster 

Abbey by the Very Rev. 6 . G. Bradley , D.D. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, Jt. 6d. 

— — Lectures on Ecclesiastes. By the same Author. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5*. 6d. 

The Book of Wisdom: the Greek Text, the Latin Vul- 
gate, and the Authorised English Version; with an Introduction, Critical 
Apparatus, and a Commentary. By W. J. Deane, M.A. 4to, I it. 6d. 

— — The Five Books of Maccabees, in English, with Notes 
and Illustrations by Henby Cotton, D.C.L. 8vo, io». 6d. 

The Book of Enoch. Translated from Dillmann's 

Ethiopic Text (emended and revised), and edited by R. H. Charles, M.A. 
8vo, 16*. 

The Book of the Secrets of Enoch. Translated from 

the Slavonic by W. R. Mobfill,M.A., and Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, &c, by R. H. Chabi.es, M.A. 8vo, 7*. 6<f. 

Two Lectures on the ' Sayings of Jesus,' recently 

discovered at Oxyrliynchus. Delivered at Oxford on October 23, 1897, 
by the Rev. W. Lock, D.D., and the Rev. W. Sandat, D.D., LL.D. 
8 vo, stiff covers, 1*. 6d. vet. 

The Oxyrhynchus Logia and the Apocryphal Gospels. 

By the Rev. Charles Tatlob, D.D. 8vo, paper covers, 2$. 6rf. net. 

List of Editions of the Bible in English. By Henbt 

Cotton, D.C.L. Second Edition. 8vo, St.6d. 

Bhemes and Doway. An attempt to show what has 

been done by Roman Catholics for the diffusionof the Holy Scriptures in 
English. By Henby Cotton, D.C.L. 8vo, 9*. 

GOTHIC. Evangeliorum Versio Gothica, cum Interpr. et 

Annott. E. Bbnzelii. Edidit E. Lye, A.M. ^to, 123. 6d. 
GREEK. Old Testament. Vetus Testamentum ex Versione 
Septuaginta Interpretum secundum exemplar Vaticanum Romae editum. 
Accedit potior varietas Codicis Alexandrini. Tomi III. l8mo, 18*. 

Vetus Testamentum Graece cum Variis Lectionibus. 

Editionem a R. Holmes, S.T.P. inchoatam continuavit J.Pabsons, S.T.B. 
TomiV. Folio, Jl. 

A Concordance to the Septuagint and the other Greek 

Versions of the Old Testament (including the Apocryphal Books) . By 
the late Edwin Hatch, M.A., and H. A. Redpath, M.A. In Six 
Parts. Imperial 4to, 21*. each. 

Supplement to the above, Fasc. I. Containing a 

Concordance to the Proper Names occurring in the Septuagint. By H. A. 
Redpath, M.A. Imperial 4to, 16*. 

London: Henkt Frowde, Amen Corner, B.C. 
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GREEK {continued). 

Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt; sive, Veterum 

Interpretum Graecorum in to turn Vetus Testamentum Fragmenta. Edidit 
Fbedebicus Field, A.M. a vols, -fto, 5/. 5*. 

Essays in Biblical Greek. By Edwin Hatch, M.A., D.D. 

8vo, 10*. 6d. 

—— An Essay on the Place-of Ecelesiasticus in Semitic 

Literature. By D. S. Mabgoliooth, M.A. Small 4to, a*. 6d. 

New Testament. Novum Testamen turn Graece. Anti- 

qaissimorum Codicum TextuB in ordine parallelo dispositi. Edidit 
E. H. Hansell.S.T.B. Tomilll. 8vo, 14*. 

— — Novum Testamentum Graece. Aecedunt parallels 
S. Scripturae loca, &e. Edidit Cabolus Lloyd, S.T.P.B. i8mo, 3«. 
On writing-paper, with wide margin, 7«.6(f. 

Critical Appendices to the above, by W. Sanday, D.D. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. 

Novum Testamentum Graece. Aecedunt parallela S. 

Scripturae loca, &c. Ed. C. Lloyd, with Sanday's Appendices. Cloth, 
6s. ; paste grain, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, io«. 6d. 



Novum Testamentum Graece juxta Exemplar Millianum. 

i8mo, 23. 6d. On writing-paper, with wide margin, 7«. 6d. 

Evangelia Sacra Graece. Fcap. 8vo, limp, i#. 6d. 

The Greek Testament, with the Readings adopted by 

the Revisers of the Authorised Version — 

(1) Pica type. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 10*. 6d. 

(2) Long Primer type. New Edition. Willi Marginal References. 

Fcap. 8vo, 4*. 6d. Also on India Paper. 

(3) The same, on writing-paper, with wide margin, 1 5*. 

The New Testament in Greek and English. Ediled by 

E. C abdwill, D.D. a vols. 1837. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

The Parallel New Testament, Greek and English j 

being the Authorised Version, 1611; the Revised Version, 1881; and 
the Greek Text followed in the Revised Version. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Diatessaron ; sive Historia Jesu Christi ex ipsis Evan- 

gelistarum verbis apte dispositrs confecla. Ed. J. White. $s.6d. 

Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New 

Testament. By C.E. Hammond, M.A. Fifth Edition. Crown8vo,4*. 6d. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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GBEEK {continued). 

A Greek Testament Primer. An Easy Grammar and 

Reading Book for the use of Students beginning Greek . By E. Milleb, 
M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, paper, a». ; cloth, 3». 6d. 

— — Canon M uratorianus. Edited, with Notes and Facsimile, 

by 8. P. Tbioeli.es, LL.D. 4to, io«. (id . 
Horae Synoptieae. Contributions to the study of the 

Synoptic Problem. BytheRev.SirJoHNC.HAWK.iNS,Bart.,M.A. 8vo, 7«. 6d. 

HEBREW, &c. A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the 
Old Testament, with an Appendix containing the Biblical Aramaic, 
based on the Thesaurus and Lexicon of Gebekius, by Francis Bbcwn, 
D.D., S. R. Dbiveb, D.D., and C. A. Bbiggs, D.D. Parts I— IX. 
Small 4to, each 2*. 6d. 

Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar. As Edited and Enlarged 

by E. Kautzsch. Translated from the Twenty-fifth German Edition 
by the late Rev. G. W. Colliks, M.A. The Translation revised and 
adjusted to the Twenty-sixth Edition by A. E. Cowley, M.A. 8vo, 2i». 

Notes on the Text of the Book of Genesis. By G. J. 

Sporrell, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo, 12*. 6d. 

Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel. 

ByS.R. Dbiveb, D.D. 8vo, 14*. 

The Psalms in Hebrew without points. Stiff covers, 2*. 

A Commentary on the Book of Proverbs. Attributed 

to Abbaham Ibn Ezra. Edited from a MS. in the Bodleian Library 
by S. R. Dbiteb, D.D. Crown 8 vo, paper covers, 3*. 6d. 

The Book of To'bit. ACbaldee Text, from a unique MS. 

in the Bodleian Library ; with other Rabbinical Texts, English Transla- 
tions, and the Itala. Edited by Ad. Neubauer, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6>. 

Ecelesiasticus (xxxix. 15 — xlix. 11). The Original 

Hebrew, with Early Versions and English Translation, 4c. Eilited by 
A. E. Cowley, M.A., and Ad. Neubauer, M.A. With two Facsimiles. 
4to, 103. 6d. net. 

Translated from the Original Hebrew, with a 

Facsimile. By the same Editors. Crown 8vo, stiff covers, 28. 6c?. 

— — Facsimiles of the Fragments hitherto recovered of 

the Book of Ecelesiasticus in Hebrew. 60 leaves. Collotype. In a Cloth 
Box. ll. it. net. (Published jointly by the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Presses.) 

Hebrew Accentuation of Psalms, Proverbs, and Job. 

By William Wickes, D.D. 8vo, 5*. 
— — Hebrew Prose Accentuation. By the same. 8vo, 10*. 6d. 
Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae, a J. Lightfoot. A new 

Edition, by R. Gandell, M.A. 4 vols. 8vo, ll.is. 

London : Hxhkt Fbowds, Amen Corner, E.G. 
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LATIN . Libri Psalmorum Versio antiqna Latina, cum Para- 

phrasi Anglo-Saxonica. Edidit B.Thobpe, F.A.S. 8vo, io«. 6d. 

Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostrilesu Christi Latin e, 

secundum Editionem Sancti Hieronymi. Ad Codicum Manuecriptorum 
fidem recensuit Iohannes WoEDBWOBTH,S.T.P.,Epieoopus Sarisburiensis; 
in operis societatem adsumto Henkico Iuliano White, A.M. 4to. 
Pars I, buckram, a{. 12s. 6d. 

Also separately. 
Fate. 1. 12*. 6d.; II.is.6d.; III.12s.6d.; IV.10s.6d.; V. ios.6d. 
*»* A Binding Case for thefice Fasciculi is issued at 3*. 

OLD-LATIN BIBLICAL TEXTS : Small 4to, stiff covers. 

No. I. St. Matthew, from the St. Germain MS. (g,). Edited by 

John Wobdswobth, D.D. 6*. 

No. II. Portions of St. Mark and St. Matthew, from the Bobbio 

MS. (k), &c. Edited by J. Wobdswobth, D.D., W. Sanday, D.D., and 
H. J. White, M.A. 21s. 

No. III. The Four Gospels, from the Munich MS. (q), now numbered 

Lat. 6224 in the Royal Library at Munich, &c. Edited by II. J. 
White, M.A- 12s. 6d. 

— No. IV. Portions of the Acts, of the Epistle of St. James, and of 
the First Epistle of St. Peter, from the Bobbio Palimpsest (s), now 
numbered Cod. 16 in the Imperial Library at Vienna. Edited by H. J. 
White, M.A. 5*. 

OLD-FRENCH. Libri Psalmorum Versio antiqua Gallica 

e Cod. MS. in Bibl. Bodleiana adservato, una cum Versione Metrics 
aliisque Monumentis pervetustis. Nunc primum descripsit et edidit 
Franciscos Michel, Phil. Doc. 8vo, io«. 6d. 

SYBIAC. Collatio Cod. Lewisiani Evangeliorum Syriacorum 
cum Cod. Curetoniano, auctore A. Bonus, AM. Demy 4to, 8*. 6d. net. 

B. FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, <£c. 

St. Athanasius: Orations against tbe Arians. With an 
Account of his Life by William Bbight, D.D. Crown 8vo, 9*. 

— Historical Writings, according to the Benedictine 
Text. With an Introduction by W. Bbight, D.D. Crown 8vo, 10*. 6d. 

St. Augustine: Select Anti-Pelagian Treatises, and the Acts 
of the Second Council of Orange. With an Introduction by William 
Bbight, D.D. Crown 8vo, 9«. 

St. Basil: The Book of St. Basil on tbe Holy Spirit. A 
Bevised Text, with Notes and Introduction by C. F. H. Johnston, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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Fathers of the Church, &c. 6 1 

Barnabas, The Editio Princeps of the Epistle of, by Arch- 
bishop Ussher, as printed at Oxford, A.D. 1642, and preserved in an 
imperfect form in the Bodleian Library. With a Dissertation by J. H. 
Backhouse, H.A. Small 4to, 3*. 6d. 

Canons of the First Pour General Councils of Nicaea, Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. With Notes, by W. Bright, D.D. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7*. 6rf. 

Catenae Oraecorum Patrum in Novum Testamentum. 

Edidit J. A. Cbameb, S.T.P. Tomi VIII. 8vo, 2I. 4*. 

Clementis Alexandrini Opera, ex recensione Guil. Dindorfii, 

Tomi IV. 8vo, 3I. 

Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in XII Prophetas. Edidit 
P. E. Posey, A.M. Tomi II. 8vo, 2I. it. 

in D. Joannis Evangelium. Accedunt Fragmenta Varia 

necnon Tractatus ad Tiberium Diaconum Duo. Edidit post Aubertum 
P. E. Pusey, A.M. Tomi III. 8vo, 2I. 5*. 

1 Commentarii in Lucae Evangelium quae supersunt 

Syriace. E mss. apud M us. Britan. edidit E. Payne Smith, D.D. 4to, 

1 1. 21. 

Translated by R. Payne Smith, D.D. 2 vols. 14*. 

EphraemiSyri,RabulaeEpiscopi Edesseni, Balaei,aliorumque 
Opera Selecta. E Codd. Syriacis mss. in Museo Britannico et Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana asserratis primus edidit J. J. Ovebbeck. 8to, 1 1, it. 

Eusebii Famphili Evangelicae Praeparationis Libri XV. Ad 
Codd. mss. recensuit T. Gaisfobd,. S.T.P. Tomi IV. 8vo, il. lot. 

Evangelicae Demonstrationis Libri X. Recensuit T. 

Gaisfobd, S.T.P. Tomi II. 8vo, 15*. 

contra Hieroclem et Marcellum Libri. Recensuit T. 

Gaisfobd, S.T.P. 8vo, 7*. 

Eusebius' Ecclesiastical History, according to the text of 
Bubton, with an Introduction by W. Bright, D.D. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 8*. Cd. 

Annotationes Variorum. Tomi II. 8vo, 17*. 

Evagrii Historia Ecclesiastica, ex recensione H. Valesii. 
8vo,4#. 

Irenaeus: The Third Book of St. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyon?, 
against Heresies. With short Notes and a Glossary by H. Deane, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, 58. 6d. 

London : Hksbt Fbowde, Amen Corner, E.G. 
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Origenis Philosophumena ; sive omnium Haeresium Befutatio. 
£ Codice Parisino nunc primum edidit Eumanuel Miller. 8vo, io*. 

Patrum Apostolicorum, S. Clemcntis Romani, S. Ignatii, 
S. Polycarpi, quae supersunt. Edidit Guil. Jaoobson, S.T.P.R. Tomi 
II. Fourth Edition. 8vo, ll. it. 

Philo. About the Contemplative Life ; or, the Fourth Book 
of the Treatise concerning Virtues. Critically edited, with a defence of 
its genuineness, by Fred. C. Conybeabe, M.A. With a Facsimile. 
Svo, 14*. 

Reliquiae Sacrae secundi tertiique saeculi. Becensuit M. J. 
IIouth, S.T.P. TomiV. Second Edition. 8vo, il. 5*. 

Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Opuscula. Becensuit M. J. 
Routh, S.T.P. Tomi II. Third Edition. 8vo, io«. 

Socratis Scholastici Historia Ecclesiastica. Gr. etLat. Edidit 
R. Hussey, S.T.B. Tomi III. 1853. 8vo, 15*. 

Socrates' Ecclesiastical History, according to the Text of 
Husset, with an Introduction by William Bbight, D.D. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7«. 6d. 

Sozomeni Historia Ecclesiastica. Edidit B. Hussey, S.T.B. 

Tomi III. Svo, 15*. 

Tertulliani Apologeticus adversus Gentes pro Ohristianis. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by T. Herbert Bindley, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, 6«. 

De Praescriptione Haereticorum : ad Martyras : ad 

Scapulam. With Introductions and Notes. By T. Herbert Bindley, 
B.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Theodoreti Ecclesiasticae Historiae Libri V. Becensuit 

T. Gaispobd, S.T.P. 8vo, 7*. 6d. 
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Vol. V. History of Canada (Vol. I). Immediately. 

The History of South Africa to the Jameson Raid. 

With numerous Maps, 5s. 

Ludlow. The Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow, 1645-1672. 

Edited, with Appendices of Letters and Illustrative Documents, by C. H. 
Firth, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, it. i6t. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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Luttrell's (Narcissus) Diary. A Brief Historical Relation of 

State Affairs, 1 678-1 7 1 4. 6 vols. 8vo, i(. 4». 

Machiavelli (Niccold). II Principe. Edited by L. Arthur 
Bued. With an Introduction by Lord Acton. 8vo, 14s. 



The Prince. Translated by Ninian Hill Thomson, M.A. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, 3*. (td. net. 

Macray. Annals of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, with 
a Notice of the Earlier Library of the University. By W. Dunn 
Macbay, M. A., F.S.A. Second Edition, enlarged and continued from 
1868 to 1880. Medium 8vo, half-bound, 258. 

Madan. Manuscript Materials relating to the History of 
Oxford ; contained in the Printed Catalogues of the Bodleian and College 
Libraries. By P. Madan, M.A. 8vo, 7«. 6d. 

The Early Oxford Press. A Bibliography of Printing 

and Publishing at Oxford, ' I468'-i640. With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. By F. Madan, M. A. 8vo, cloth, 18*. 

Magna Carta, a careful Reprint. Edited by W. Stubbs, D.D. 
4to, stitched, is. 

Metcalfe. Passio et Miracula Beati Olaui. Edited from a 
Twelfth-Century MS. by F. Metcalfe, M.A. Small 4to, 6*. 

More. The Utopia of Sir Thomas More. Edited by J. H. 

Lupton, B.D. 8vo, half-bound, 10*. 6d. net. 

Napier (A. S.) and Stevenson (W. H.). The Crawford Collec- 
tion of Early Charters and Documents, now in the Bodleian Library. 
Small 4to, cloth, 12*. 

Fattison. Essays by the late Mark Pattison, sometime 
Rector of Lincoln College. Collected and arranged by Henby Nettie - 
SHIP, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 34*. 

Life of Isaac Casaubon (1559-1614). By the same 

Author. Second Edition. 8vo, i6». 

Payne. History of the New World called America. By 
E. J. Payne, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
Vol. I, 1 8s. Book I, The Discovery. Book II, Part I, Aboriginal 

America. 
Vol. II, 14s. Book II, Part II, Aboriginal America (concluded). 

Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen to America. Edited 

by E. J. Payne, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 
First and Second Series, 58. eaoh. 

London : Hinbt Fkowde, Amen Corner. E.C. . 
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Foole. Historical Atlas of Modern Europe, from the decline 
of the Roman Empire. Comprising &1bo Maps of parts of Asia and of 
the New World connected with European history. Edited by R. L. 
Poole, M.A., Ph.D. Imperial 4to. Parts I-XXVII. To be completed in 
thirty Parts, each 3*. 6d. net. 

%* Portfolio to contain Fifteen Part*, 38. 6d. net. 

Prothero. Select Statutes and other Constitutional Docu- 
ments, illustrative of the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. Edited by 
6. W. Prothebo, M.A., Litt.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, io». 6d. 

Select Statutes and other Documents bearing on the 

Constitutional History of England, from a.d. 1307 to 1558. By the same 
Editor. [J» Preparation."] 

Ralegh. Sir Walter Ralegh. A Biography. ByW. Stebbing, 
M.A. With Frontispiece and List of Authorities. Post 8vo, 6*. net. 

Ramsay (Sir James H.). Lancaster and York. A Century 
of English History (a.d. 1 399-1485). 2 vols. 8vo, with Index, ll.ljs.6d. 
%* Index to the above, separately, paper cover, is. 6d. 

Ramsay ( W. M.). The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia. By 
W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. Royal 8vo. 

Vol. I. Part I. The Lycos Valley and South-Western Phrygia. i8g.net. 
Vol. I. Part II. West and West Central Phrygia. 21s. net. 

Ranks. A History of England, principally in the Seventeenth 
Century. By L. von Rankk. Translated under the superintendence 
of G. W. KrrcHiN, D.D., and C. W. Boase, M.A. 6 vols. 8vo, 3*. 3*. 
*** Revised Index separately, paper cover, l». 

Rashdall. The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages. 
By Hastings Rashdall, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, with MapB and Illus- 
trations. 2 2. 5s. net. 

Rawlinson. A Manual of Ancient History. By George 
Rawlinson, M.A. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 141. 

Rhys. Studies in the Arthurian Legend. By John Rhys, 

M. A., Principal of Jesus College, Oxford. 8 vo, 1 a «. dd. 

Celtic Folklore: Welsh and Manx. By the same. 

2 vols. 8vo, 31*. 

Ricardo. Letters of David Ricardo to T. R. Malthus 
(1810-1833). Edited by James Bonab, M.A. 8vo, Ji.6d. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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Rieardo. Letters of David Ricardo to Hutches Trower and 
others (1811-1823). Edited by J auks Bonab, M.A. and J. H. Hollan- 
der, Ph.D. 8vo, <]>. 6rf. 

Rogers. History of Agriculture and Prices in England, 
a.d. 1259-1793. By Jambs £. Thobold Rogbbs, M.A. 

Vols. I and II (1 259-1 400). 8vo, 2I. 28. 

Vols. Ill and IV (1401-1582). 8vo, 2I. 10s. 

Vols. V and "71(1583-1702). 8vo, 2I. 10*. 

Vols. VII and VIII. [In the Press.] 

— First Nine Years of the Bank of England. 8vo, 8*. 6d. 

Protests of the Lords, including those which have been 

expunged, from 1634 to 1874; with Historical Introductions. In three 
-volumes. 8vo, ll. it. 

RULERS OF INDIA : The History of the Indian Empire 

in a carefully planned succession of Political Biographies. Edited by Sir 
W. W. Huntbb, K.C.S.I. Crown 8vo, 2$. 6d. each. 

Babar. By Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. 

Akbar. By Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. 

Albuquerque. By H. Moese Stephens. 

Aurangzib. By Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. 

Madhava Rdo Sindhia. By H. G. Keene, M.A., CLE. 

Lord Clive. By Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. 

Duploix. By Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. 

Warren Hastings. By Captain L. J. Teottee. 

The Marquess of Cornwallis. By W. S. Seton-Kaee. 

Haidar All and Tipu Sultan. By L. B. Boweing, C.S.I. 

The Marquess Wellesley, K.&. By W.H. Hutton, M.A. 

Marquess of Hastings. By Major Ross-of-Bladensbubg, 
C.B. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone. By J. S. Cotton, M.A. 

Sir Thomas Munro. By John Beadshaw, MA., LL.D. 

Earl Amherst. By Anne Thackebay Bitchie and 

Richabdson Evans. 

Lord William Bentinok. By Demeteius C. Boulgeb. 
The Earl of Auckland. By Captain L. J. Teottee. 
Viscount Hardinge. By his son, Viscount Haedinge. 

London : Hbbkt Fbowde, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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RULERS OF INDIA (continued). 

Ranjit Singh. By Sir Lepel Gbiffin, K.C.S.I. 
The Marquess of Dalhousie. By Sir W. W. Hunteb. 
John Russell Colvin. By Sir Auckland Colvin, K.C.S.I., &c. 
Clyde and Strathnairn. By Major-General Sir Owen 

Tddor Burne, K.C.S.I. 
Earl Canning. By Sir H. S. Cunningham, K.C.I.E. 
Lord Lawrence. By Sir C. Aitchison, K.C.S.I., LL.D. 
The Earl of Mayo. By Sir W. W. Hunteb, K.C.S.I. 

SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES. 
A Brief History of the Indian Peoples. By Sir 

W. W. Hunteb, K.C.S.I. Eighty-Fourth Thousand. 3*. 6d. 
James Thomason. By Sir Richabd Temple, Bart. 3*. (td. 
Sir Henry Lawrence, the Pacificator. By Lieut-General 

J. J. M c Leod Innes, R.E., V.C. 3». 6d. 
Asoka. By Vincent Smith. [In the Press."] 

School History of England down to the death of Queen 

Victoria. With Maps, Plana and Bibliographies. By 0. M. Edwards, 

B. S. Rait, H. W. C. Davis, G. N. Richabdson, A. J. Cablyle, and 

W. 6. Pogson-Smith. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 
Selden. The Table Talk of John Selden. Edited, with an 

Introduction and Notes, by S. H. Reynolds, M.A. 8vo, half-roan, 

8«. 6d. 
Smith (Adam). Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, and 

Arms. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Edwin Cannan. 8vo, 

cloth, log. 6(2. net. 

Wealth of Nations. A New Edition, with Notes, by 

J. E.Thorold Rogers, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo, 31*. 

Stephens. The Principal Speeches of the Statesmen and 
Orators of the French Revolution, 1 789-1 795. With Introductions, 
Notes, &c. By H. Morse Stephens, MA. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3i«. 

Stubbs. Select Charters and other Illustrations of English 

Constitutional History, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward I. 
Arranged and edited by W. Stubbs, D.D. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
8«. 6<f. 
The Constitutional History of England, in its Origin 

and Development. Library Edition. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, tl. is. 
*,* Also in 3 vols, crown 8vo, price 1 2*. each. 

Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Mediaeval and 

Modern History and kindred subjects, 1867-1884. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, half-roan, 8*. 6<j. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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Swift (F. D.). The Life and Times of James the First of 
Aragon. By P. Darwin Swift, B.A. 8vo, ia«. 6d. 

Toaer. The Islands of the Aegean. By H. Fanshawe 
Tomb,M.A.,F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, 8«. 6d. 

Vinogradoff. Villainage in England. Essays in English 
Mediaeval History. By Paul Vinoobadoff, Professor in the University 
of Moscow. 8 vo, half-bound, 1 6» . 

Ward. Great Britain and Hanover. Some aspects of the 
Personal Union. Being the Ford Lectures delivered in the University of 
Oxford, Hilary Term, 1899. By A. W. Wabd, LittD. Crown 8vo, 
paper boards, 5». 

Wellesley. A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and 

other Papers of the Mabquess Wkllksley,K.G., during Mb Government 
of India. Edited by S.J. Owen, M.A. 8vo, 1Z.4*. 

Wellington. A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and 
other Papers relating to India of Field-Marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton, K.G. Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A. 8vo, 1 1. 4*. 

Whitelook's Memorials of English Affairs from 1625 to 1660. 
4 vols. 8vo, 1 1. 10*. 

Woodhouse. Aetolia; its Geography, Topography, and 
Antiquities. By William J. Woodiiocse, M.A., F.K.G.S. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Royal 8vo, linen, price 214. net. 



Oannan. Elementary Political Economy. By Edwin Cannan, 

M.A. Second Edition. Extra foap. 8vo, stiff covers, i«. 

Lewis. Remarks on the Use and Abuse of some Political 

Terms. By Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Bart. New Edition, with Notes and 
Introduction, by Thomas Raleigh, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, paper boards, 
3$. 6d., cloth, 48. 6d. 

Baleigh. Elementary Politics. By Thomas Raleigh, D.C.L. 
Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo, stiff covers, l«. 
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Anson. Principles of the English Law of Contract, and of 

Agency in it! Relation to Contract. By Sir W. It. Anson, D.C.L. 
Ninth Edition. 8vo, 10*. 6d. 

Law and Custom of the Constitution. In two Parts. 

Part I. Parliament. Third Edition, Enlarged. 8vo, I is. 6d. 
Part II. The Crown. Second Edition. 8vo, 14*. 

Baden-Powell. Land-Systems of British India ; being a 
Manual of the Land-Tenures, and of the Systems of Land-Revenue 
Administration prevalent in the several Provinces. By B. H. Baden - 
Powell, CLE., F.R.S.E., M.R.A.S. 3 vols. 8vo, with Maps, 3I. 3*. 

— — Land-Revenue and Tenure in British India. By the 
same Author. With Map. Crown 8vo, 5a. 

Bentham. An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham. Crown 8vo, 6*. 6d. 

Digby. An Introduction to the History of the Law of Real 
Property. BySirKENELM E. Digby,M.A., K.C.B. Fifth Edition. 8vo, 
12*. 6d. 

Greenidge. Infamia; its place in Roman Public and Private 

Law. By A. H. J. Gbeenidok, MA. 8vo, 10*. 6d. 
The Legal Procedure of Cicero's Time. 8vo, ll. it. 

Grueber. Lex Aquilia. The Roman Law of Damage to Pro- 
perty : being a Commentary on the Title of the Digest ' Ad Legem 
Aquiliam' (iz. a). With an Introduction to the Studyof the Corpus Iuris 
Civilis. By Ebwin Grueber, Dr. Jur.,M.A. Svo,ios. 6d. 

Hall. International Law. By W. E. Hall, M.A. fourth 

Edition. 8vo, 23*. 61I. 

A Treatise on the Foreign Powers and Jurisdiction of the 

British Crown. By the same Author. 8vo, io#. 6d. 

Holland. The Elements of Jurisprudence. By T. E. Holland, 
D.C.L. Ninth Edition. 8vo, 10*. 6d. 

The European Concert in the Eastern Question, a Col- 
lection of Treaties and other Public Acts. Edited, with Introductions 
and Notes. By the same Author. 8vo, 1 2*. 6d. 

Studies in International Law. By the same Author. 8vo, 

io«. 6(2. 

Gentilis, Alberici, LCD., I.C.P.R., de lure Belli Libri 

Tres. Edidit T. E. Holland, LCD. Small 4to, half-morocco, 2 1*. 

— - The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a recension of 
the Institutes of Gaius, by T. E. Holland, D.C.L. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 5*. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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Holland and Shadwell. Select Titles from the Digest of 
Justinian. By T. E. Holland, D.C.L., and C. L. Shadwell, D.C.L. 
8vo, i4«. 

Also sold in Parts, in paper covers, as follows : — 
Parti. Introductory Titles, is.bd. 
Part II. Family Law. it. 
Part III. Property Law. a*. 6d. 
Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. l). 3*. 6d. 
Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. 2). 4*. 6d. 

Ilbert. The Government of India; being a Digest of the 
Statute Law relating thereto. With Historical Introduction and Illus- 
trative Documents. By Sir Coubtenay Ilbebt, K.C.S.I. 8vo, half- 
roan, 218. 

Legislative Methods and Forms. 8vo, half-roan, 16*. 

Jenks. Modern Land Law. By Edward Jenks, M.A. 

8vo, igs. 
Markby. Elements of Law considered with reference to 

Principles of General Jurisprudence. By Sir William Mabkbt, D.C.L. 

Fifth Edition. 8vo, 13*. 6rf. 
Moyle. Imperatoris Instiniani Institutionum Libri Quat- 

tuor ; with Introductions, Commentary, Excursus, and Translation. By 

J. B. Moyle, D.C.L. Third Edition. 1 vols. 8vo, 33*. 
%* Also sold separately — 
Vol. I, Introduction, Text, Notes, io». ; Vol. II, Translation, 6*. 

Contract of Sale in the Civil Law. 8vo, 10*. 6d. 

Pollock and Wright. An Essay on Possession in the Common 

Law. By Sir F. Pollock, Bart., M.A.,and Sir R. S. Wbioht.B.C.L. 

8vo, 8*. 6d. 

Poste. Gaii Institutionum Juris CivilisCommentarii Quattuor ; 
or, Elements of Roman Law by Gaius. With a Translation and Commen- 
tary by Edwabd Poste, M.A. Third Edition. 8vo, i8». 

Baleigh. An Outline of the Law of Property. By Thomas 
Raleigh, M.A. 8vo, cloth, jt. 6d. 

Sohm. Institutes of Roman Law. By Rudolph Sohm-, 

Professor in the University of Leipzig. Translated by J. C. Ledlie, 
B.C.L., M.A. With an Introductory Essay by Ebwin Gbuebeb, Dr. Jur., 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised anil Enlarged. 8vo, 18*. 

Stokes. Anglo-Indian Codes. By Whitley Stokes, LL.D. 

Vol. I. Substantive Law. 8vo,30«. Vol. II. Adjective Law. 8vo, 35s. 
— — First Supplement to the above, 1887, 1888. 2*. 6d. 

Second Supplement, to May 31, 1891. 4*. 6d. 

First and Second Supplements in one volume, price 6s. 6d. 

Twiss. The Law of Nations considered as Independent 
Political Communities. By Sir Tkavebs Twiss, D.C.L. 

Part I. On the rights and Duties of Nations in time of 
Peace. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 15*. 

London : Husky Fbowde, Amen Corner, EC 
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Bacon. Novum Organum. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
4c, by T. Fowleb, D.D. Second Edition. 8vo, 1 5*. 

Novum Organum. Edited, with English Notes, by 

G. W. Kitchin, D.D. 8vo, 9».6d. 

Berkeley. The works of George Berkeley, D.D., formerly 

Bishop of Cloyne. With Prefaces, Annotations, Appendices, and an 
Account of his Life, by A. Campbell Fbaseb, Hon. D.C.L. and LL.D. 
New Edition in 4 vols, crown 8vo, ll. 4*. 

Selections. With Introduction and Notes. For the 

use of Students in Colleges and Universities. By the same Editor. Fifth 
Amended Edition. Crown 8vo, 7*. 6d. 

Bosanquet. Logic ; or, The Morphology of Knowledge. By 

B. Bosanquet, M.A. 8vo, ilt. 

British Moralists. Selections from Writers principally of 
the Eighteenth Century. Edited by L. A. Selby-Bigge, M.A. a vols. 
Crown 8vo, i8«. 

Butler. The Works of Bishop Butler. Edited by the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 2 vols. Medium 8vo, 14s. each. Or Crown 
8vo, io». 6d. (Also, separately — Vol. I, 5«. 6d. Vol. II, 58.) 

Works, with Index to the Analogy, a vols. 8vo, 11*. 

Fowler. The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed mainly 
for the use of Junior Students in the Universities. By T. Fowleb, 
D.D. Tenth Edition, with a Collection of Examples. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
3«. 6d. 

The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for 

the use of Students in the Universities. Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo, 6«. 

Logic ; Deductive and Inductive, combined in a single 

volume. Extra fcap. 8vo, 7«. 6d. 

Fowler and Wilson. The Principles of Morals. By T. 
Fowleb, D.D., and J. M. Wilson, B.D. 8vo, 145. 
Also, separately — 
Fart I. Introductory Chapters. By T. Fowleb, D.D., and J. M. 
Wilson, B.D. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

Part II. The Principles of Morals. By T. Fowleb, D.D. 8vo,io«.6<J. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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Oreen. Prolegomena to Ethics. By T. H. Green, M.A. 

Edited by A. C. Bradley, M. A. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7*. 6d. 

Hegel. The Logic of Hegel; translated from the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Philosophical Sciences. With Prolegomena to the Study 
of Hegel's Logic and Philosophy. By William Wallace, M.A., LL.D. 
Second Edition, Bevited and Augmented. 2 vols. Crown 8 vo, 10*. 6rf. each. 

Hegel's Philosophy of Mind. Translated from the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Philosophical Sciences. With Five Introductory Essays. By 
William Wallacs, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, io«. 6d. 

Hume's Treatise of Human Nature. Reprinted from the 

Original Edition in Three Volumes, and Edited by L. A. Sklbt-Bioob, 
M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 8«. 

Enquiry concerning the Human Understanding, and 

an Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals. Edited by L. A. Sxlby- 
Biggb, M.A. Crown 8vo, J». 6d. 

Leibniz. The Monadology and other Philosophical Writings. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by Kobebt Latta, M.A., 
D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 8». 6d. 

Locke. An Essay concerning Human Understanding. By 
John Locke. Collated and Annotated with Prolegomena, Biographical, 
Critical, and Historical, by A. Campbell Fbaser, Hon. D.C.L. and LL.D. 
a vols. 8vo, 1 1, it*. 

Locke's Conduct of the Understanding. Edited hy T.'Fowlee, 

D.D. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo, is. dd. 

Lotze's Logic, in Three Books — of Thought, of Investigation, 

and of Knowledge. English Translation ; edited by B. Bosanquet, M.A. 
Second Edition, a vols. Crown 8vo, I it. 

Metaphysic, in Three Books — Ontology, Cosmology, and 

Psychology. English Translation; edited by B. BosanQDET, M.A. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, lit. 

Martineau. Types of Ethical Theory. By James Maetineatj, 

D.D. Third Edition, a vols. Crown 8 vo, 1 5*. 

A Study of Religion : its Sources and Contents. Second 

Edition. 2 vols. Crown Svo, 15*. 

Plato. A Selection of Passages from Plato for English 

Readers ; from the Translation by B. Jowett, M.A. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions, by M. J. Knight. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top, ia«. 

Wallace. Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and 
Ethics. By William Wallace, M.A., LL.D. Edited, with a Bio- 
graphical Introduction, by Edward Caird, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. With 
a Portrait. 8vo, I2«. od. 

London : Hbsjut Fbowdb, Amen Corner, E.O. 
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VI. PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS, &c. 

Aoland. Synopsis of the Pathological Series in the Oxford 
Museum. By Sir H. W. Acland, M.D., F.E.S. 8vo, it. 6d. 

Adler. Alternating Generations ; a Biological Study of Oak 
Galls and Gall Flies. By Heemann Adleb, M.D. Translated and 
Edited by C. R. Stbaton, F.R.C.S. Ed., F.E.S. With coloured Illustra- 
tions of forty-two Species. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, io«. 6d.net. 

Aldis. A Text-Book of Algebra: with Answers to the 
Examples. By W. S. Aldis, M. A. Crown 8vo, 7*. 6d. 

Aplin. The Birds of Oxfordshire. By O. V. Aplin. 
With a Map and one coloured Plate. 8vo, 10*. 6d. 

Baynes. Lessons on Thermodynamics. By R. E. Baynes, 
M. A. New Edition in preparation. 

Beddard. A Monograph, Structural and Systematic, of 
the Order Oligochaeta. By Frank Evebb Bbddabd, M.A., F.K.S. 
With Plata and Illustration*. Demy 4to, 42a. net. 

BIOLOGICAL SEBIES. (Translations of Foreign Memoirs.) 

I. Memoirs on the Physiology of Nerve, of Muscle, and 
of the Electrical Organ. Edited by Sir J. Bubdon-Sandebbon, M.D., 
F.R.SS.L. & E. Medium 8vo, an. 

II. The Anatomy of the Frog. By Dr. Alexander 

Eokbb, Professor in the University of Freiburg. Translated, with 
numerous Annotations and Additions, by George Haslam, M.D. 
Medium 8 vo, lit. 

IV. Essays upon Heredity and kindred Biological Pro- 
blems. By Dr. August Weismann. Authorized Translation. 
Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. Edited by E. B. Poulton, S. Schonland, and A. E. 

Shipley. Second Edition, jt. 6d. 
Vol. II. Edited by E. B. Poulton and A. E. Shipley. 5*. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
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BOTANICAL SEBIES. 

History of Botany (1530-1860). By Julius von Sachs. 

Authorized Translation, by H. E. F. Gabnsey, M.A. Revised by 
Isaac Baylby Balfodb, M. A., M.D., F.B.S. Crown 8vo, lot. 

Comparative Anatomy of the Vegetative Organs of the 

Phanerogams and Ferns. By Dr. A. db Baby. Translated and 
Annotated by F. O. Bowbb, M.A., F.L.S., and D. H. Scott, M.A., 
F.R.S. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 2it. 6d. 

Outlines of Classification and Special Morphology of 
Plants. By Dr. K. Gobbbl. Translated by H. E. F. Gabnset, 
M.A.,and Revised by Isaac Baylby Balfodb, M.A., M.D..F.E.S. 
Royal 8 vo, half-morocco, a it. 

Organography of Plants, especially of the Archegoniatae 
and Spermaphyta. By Dr. K. Goebbl. Authorized English Edition 
by Isaac Baylby Balfodb, MA., M.D., F.R.S. 

Pabt I. General Organography. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 1 2$. 6d. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In the Introduction to the first volume of the translation 
of the * Vedanta-Sutras with Ankara's Commentary ' (vol. 
xxxiv of this Series) I have dwelt at some length on the 
interest which Ramdnufa's Commentary may claim — as 
being, on the one hand, the fullest exposition of what may 
be called the Theistic Vedanta, and as supplying us, on 
the other, with means of penetrating to the true meaning 
of Badarayawa's Aphorisms. I do not wish to enter here 
into a fuller discussion of Ramanu^a's work in either of 
these aspects ; an adequate treatment of them would, more- 
over, require considerably more space than is at my 
disposal Some very useful material for the right under- 
standing of Ramanu^a's work is to be found in the 
'Analytical Outline of Contents' which Messrs. M. Ran- 
ga£arya and M. B. Varadara^a Aiyangar have prefixed to 
the first volume of their scholarly translation of the 
.Sribhashya (Madras, 1899). 

The question as to what the Sutras really teach is a 
critical, not a philosophical one. This distinction seems 
to have been imperfectly realised by several of those 
critics, writing in India, who have examined the views ex- 
pressed in my Introduction to the translation of Sankara's 
Commentary. A writer should not be taxed with ' philo- 
sophic incompetency,' ' hopeless theistic bias due to early 
training,' and the like, simply because he, on the basis of 
a purely critical investigation, considers himself entitled to 
maintain that a certain ancient document sets forth one 
philosophical view rather than another. I have nowhere 
expressed an opinion as to the comparative philosophical 
value of the systems of .Sankara and Ramam\£a; not 
because I have no definite opinions on this point, but 
because to introduce them into a critical enquiry would 
be purposeless if not objectionable. 
The question as to the true meaning of the Sutras is 
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no doubt of some interest ; although the interest of 
problems of this kind may easily be over-estimated. 
Among the remarks of critics on my treatment of this 
problem I have found little of solid value. The main argu- 
ments which I have set forth, not so much in favour of 
the adequacy of Ramanqga's interpretation, as against the 
validity of .Sahkara&lrya's understanding of the Sutras, 
appear to me not to have been touched. I do not by any 
means consider the problem a hopeless one ; but its solution 
will not be advanced, in any direction, but by those who 
will be at the trouble of submitting the entire body of the 
Sutras to a new and detailed investigation, availing them- 
selves to the full of the help that is to be derived from the 
study of all the existing Commentaries. 

The present translation of the .Sribhashya claims to be 
faithful on the whole, although I must acknowledge that 
I have aimed rather at making it intelligible and, in a 
certain sense, readable than scrupulously accurate. If 
I had to rewrite it, I should feel inclined to go even further 
in the same direction. Indian Philosophy would, in my 
opinion, be more readily and widely appreciated than it is 
at present, if the translators of philosophical works had been 
somewhat more concerned to throw their versions into a form 
less strange and repellent to the western reader than literal 
renderings from technical Sanskrit must needs be in many 
passages. I am not unaware of the peculiar dangers of 
the plan now advocated-r-among which the most obvious 
is the temptation it offers to the translator of deviating 
from the text more widely than regard for clearness would 
absolutely require. And I am conscious of having failed 
in this respect in more than one instance. In other 
cases I have no doubt gone astray through an imperfect 
understanding of the author's meaning. The fact is, that 
as yet the time has hardly come for fully adequate 
translations of comprehensive works of the type of the 
Sribhashya, the authors of which wrote with reference-^ 
in many cases tacit — to an immense and highly technical 
philosophical literature which is only just beginning to be 
studied, and comprehended in part, by European scholars. 
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It gives me great pleasure to acknowledge the help 

which I have received from various quarters in preparing this 

translation. Pa«<fit Gangidhara .Sastrin, C. I. E., of the 

Benares Sanskrit College, has, with unwearying kindness 

and patience, supplied me throughout with comments of 

his own on difficult sections of the text Vandit Svamin 

Rama MLrra Sastrin has rendered me frequent assistance 

in the earlier portion of my task. And to Mr. A. Venis, the 

learned Principal of the Benares Sanskrit College, I am 

indebted for most instructive notes on some passages of 

a peculiarly technical and abstruse character. Nor can 

/ conclude without expressing my sense of obligation to 

Colonel G. A. Jacob, whose invaluable ' Concordance to 

the Principal Upanishads' lightens to an incalculable 

degree the task of any scholar who is engaged in work 

bearing on the VedAnta. 
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FIRST ADHYAYA. 

FIRST PADA. 

May my mind be filled with devotion towards the 
highest Brahman, the abode of Lakshml ; who is luminously 
revealed in the Upanishads ; who in sport produces, sus- 
tains, and reabsorbs the entire Universe ; whose only aim 
is to foster the manifold classes of beings that humbly 
worship him. 

The nectar of the teaching of Parlrara's son (Vyasa), — 
which was brought up from the middle of the milk-ocean 
of the Upanishads — which restores to life the souls whose 
vital strength had departed owing to the heat of the fire 
of transmigratory existence — which was well guarded by 
the teachers of old — which was obscured by the mutual 
conflict of manifold opinions, — may intelligent men daily 
enjoy that as it is now presented to them in my words. 

The lengthy explanation (vritti) of the Brahma-sutras 
which was composed by the Reverend Bodhayana has 
been abridged by former teachers; according to their 
views the words of the Sutras will be explained in this 
present work. 

i. Then therefore the enquiry into Brahman. 

In this Sutra the word 'then' expresses immediate 
sequence; the word 'therefore' intimates that what has 
taken place (viz. the study of the karmaka»</a of the Veda) 
constitutes the reason (of the enquiry into Brahman). For 
the fact is that the enquiry into (lit. ' the desire to know ') 
Brahman — the fruit of which enquiry is infinite in nature 
and permanent — follows immediately in the case of him 
who, having read the Veda together with its auxiliary 

B 2 
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disciplines, has reached the knowledge that the fruit of 
mere works is limited and non-permanent, and hence has 
conceived the desire of final release. 

The compound * brahma.gT^wasa ' is to be explained as 
' the enquiry of Brahman,' the genitive case ' of Brahman * 
being understood to denote the object ; in agreement with 
the special rule as to the meaning of the genitive case, 
Pawini II, 3, 65. It might be said that even if we accepted 
the general meaning of the genitive case — which is that 
of connexion in general — Brahman's position (in the above 
compound) as an object would be established by the 
circumstance that the ' enquiry ' demands an object ; but 
in agreement with the principle that the direct denota- 
tion of a word is to be preferred to a meaning inferred 
we take the genitive case 'of Brahman' as denoting the 
object. 

The word * Brahman ' denotes the highest Person (puru- 
shottama), who is essentially free from all imperfections 
and possesses numberless classes of auspicious qualities of 
unsurpassable excellence. The term ' Brahman ' is applied 
to any things which possess the quality of greatness 
(brthattva, from the root 'br*h'); but primarily denotes 
that which possesses greatness, of essential nature as well 
as of qualities, in unlimited fulness ; and such is only the 
Lord of all. Hence the word ' Brahman ' primarily denotes 
him alone, and in a secondary derivative sense only those 
things which possess some small part of the Lord's quali- 
ties ; for it would be improper to assume several meanings 
for the word (so that it would denote primarily or directly 
more than one thing). The case is analogous to that of 
the term 'bhagavat 1 .' The Lord only is enquired into, 
for the sake of immortality, by all those who are afflicted 
with the triad of pain. Hence the Lord of all is that 
Brahman which, according to the Sutra, constitutes the 
object of enquiry. The word ( gigH&s(L' is a desiderative 
formation meaning 'desire to know.' And as in the 

1 'Bhagavat' denotes primarily the Lord, the Divinity; second- 
arily any holy person. 
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case of any desire the desired object is the chief thing, 
the Sutra means to enjoin knowledge — which is the 
object of the desire of knowledge. The purport of the 
entire Sutra then is as follows: 'Since the fruit of 
works known through the earlier part of the Mfmawsa 
is limited and non-permanent, and since the fruit of the 
knowledge of Brahman — which knowledge is to be reached 
through the latter part of the Mlmawtsa — is unlimited and 
permanent ; for this reason Brahman is to be known, after 
the knowledge of works has previously taken place.' — The 
same meaning is expressed by the Vrrttikara when saying 
' after the comprehension of works has taken place there 
follows the enquiry into Brahman.' And that the enquiry 
into works and that into Brahman constitute one body 
of doctrine, he (the VWttikara) will declare later on ' this 
.Sariraka-doctrine is connected with £aimini's doctrine as 
contained in sixteen adhyayas; this proves the two to 
constitute one body of doctrine.' Hence the earlier and 
the later Mimamsa are separate only in so far as there 
is a difference of matter to be taught by each ; in the same 
way as the two halves of the Purva Mtmawsa-sutras, con- 
sisting of six adhyayas each, are separate 1 ; and as each 
adhyaya is separate. The entire Mtmawisa-jastra — which 
begins with the Sutra 'Now therefore the enquiry into 
religious duty ' and concludes with the Sutra ' (From there 
is) no return on account of scriptural statement' — has, 
owing to the special character of the contents, a definite 
order of internal succession. This is as follows. At first 
the precept 'one is to learn one's own text (svadhyaya)' 
enjoins the apprehension of that aggregate of syllables 
which is called ' Veda,' and is here referred to as * sva- 
dhyaya.' Next there arises the desire to know of what 
nature the ' Learning ' enjoined is to be, and how it is to 
be done. Here there come in certain injunctions such as 

1 The first six books of the Pftrva M!mS»»sa-sutras give rules 
for the fundamental forms of the sacrifice ; while the last six books 
teach how these rules are to be applied to the so-called modified 
forms. 
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' Let a Brahmawa be initiated in his eighth year ' and ' The 
teacher is to make him recite the Veda ' ; and certain rules 
about special observances and restrictions — such as ' having 
performed the upakarman on the full moon of Sr&vana. 
or Praush/Aapada according to prescription, he is to study 
the sacred verses for four months and a half — which enjoin 
all the required details. 

From all these it is understood that the study en- 
joined has for its result the apprehension of the aggregate 
of syllables called Veda, on the part of a pupil who has 
been initiated by a teacher sprung from a good family, 
leading a virtuous life, and possessing purity of soul ; 
who practises certain special observances and restric- 
tions ; and who learns by repeating what is recited by the 
teacher. 

And this study of the Veda is of the nature of a samskara 
of the text, since the form of the injunction ' the Veda is to 
be studied ' shows that the Veda is the object (of the 
action of studying). By a samskara is understood an action 
whereby something is fitted to produce some other effect ; 
and that the Veda should be the object of such a samskara 
is quite appropriate, since it gives rise to the knowledge 
of the four chief ends of human action — viz. religious duty, 
wealth, pleasure, and final release — and of the means to 
effect them; and since it helps to effect those ends by 
itself also, viz. by mere mechanical repetition (apart from 
any knowledge to which it may give rise). 

The injunction as to the study of the Veda thus aims 
only at the apprehension of the aggregate of syllables 
(constituting the Veda) according to certain rules; it is 
in this way analogous to the recital of mantras. 

It is further observed that the Veda thus apprehended 
through reading spontaneously gives rise to the ideas of 
certain things subserving certain purposes. A person, 
therefore, who has formed notions of those things imme- 
diately, i.e. on the mere apprehension of the text of the 
Veda through reading, thereupon naturally applies himself 
to the study of the Mimawsa, which consists in a methodical 
discussion of the sentences constituting the text of the 
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Veda, and has for its result the accurate determination of 
the nature of those things and their different modes. 
Through this study the student ascertains the character 
of the injunctions of work which form part of the Veda, 
and observes that all work leads only to non-permanent 
results ; and as, on the other hand, he immediately becomes 
aware that the Upanishad sections — which form part of 
the Veda which he has apprehended through reading — 
refer to an infinite and permanent result, viz. immortality, 
he applies himself to the study of the Sariraka-Mima»»sa, 
which consists in a systematic discussion of the Vedanta- 
texts, and has for its result the accurate determination 
of their sense. That the fruit of mere works is transitory, 
while the result of the knowledge of Brahman is something 
permanent, the Vedanta-texts declare in many places — 
'And as here the world acquired by work perishes, so 
there the world acquired by merit perishes* (Kk. Up. VIII, 
1,6); « That work of his has an end ' (Br/. Up. Ill, 8, 10) ; 
' By non-permanent works the Permanent is not obtained ' 
(Ka. Up. I, 2, io) ; ' Frail indeed are those boats, the 
sacrifices' (Mu. Up. I, 2, 7); 'Let a Brahmawa, after he 
has examined all these worlds that are gained by works, 
acquire freedom from all desires. What is not made can- 
not be gained by what is made. To understand this, let 
the pupil, with fuel in his hand, go to a teacher who is 
learned and dwells entirely in Brahman. To that pupil 
who has approached him respectfully, whose mind is alto- 
gether calm, the wise teacher truly told that knowledge 
of Brahman through which he knows the imperishable 
true Person' (Mu. Up. I, 2, 12, 13). — 'Told' here means 
' he is to tell.' — On the other hand, * He who knows Brah- 
man attains the Highest' (Taitt. Up. II, 1, 1); 'He who 
sees this does not see death' (Kk. Up. VII, 26, 2) ; 'He 
becomes a self-ruler' (Kk. Up. VII, 25, 2) ; ' Knowing him 
he becomes immortal here ' (Taitt. Ar. Ill, 12, 7) ; ' Having 
known him he passes over death ; there is no other path to 
go ' (Svtt. Up. VI, 15) ; ' Having known as separate his Self 
and the Mover, pleased thereby he goes to immortality' 
(Svet Up. I, 6). 
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But — an objection here is raised — the mere learning of the 
Veda with its auxiliary disciplines gives rise to the know- 
ledge that the heavenly world and the like are the results 
of works, and that all such results are transitory, while 
immortality is the fruit of meditation on Brahman. Pos- 
sessing such knowledge, a person desirous of final release 
may at once proceed to the enquiry into Brahman ; and 
what need is there of a systematic consideration of religious 
duty (i. e. of the study of the Purva Mim&iwsft) ? — If this 
reasoning were valid, we reply, the person desirous of 
release need not even apply himself to the study of the 
Sarlraka Mimawsa, since Brahman is known from the mere 
reading of the Veda with its auxiliary disciplines. — True. 
Such knowledge arises indeed immediately (without deeper 
enquiry). But a matter apprehended in this immediate 
way is not raised above doubt and mistake. Hence a sys- 
tematic discussion of the Vedanta-texts must be under- 
taken in order that their sense may be fully ascertained. — 
We agree. But you will have to admit that for the very 
same reason we must undertake a systematic enquiry into 
religious duty ! 



THE SMALL pORVAPAKSHA. 

But — a further objection is urged— as that which has to 
precede the systematic enquiry into Brahman we should 
assign something which that enquiry necessarily presup- 
poses. The enquiry into the nature of duty, however, does 
not form such a prerequisite, since a consideration of the 
Vedanta-texts may be undertaken by any one who has 
read those texts, even if he is not acquainted with works. 
— But in the Vedanta-texts there are enjoined medita- 
tions on the Udgitha and the like which are matters 
auxiliary to works ; and such meditations are not possible 
for him who is not acquainted with those works! — You 
who raise this objection clearly are ignorant of what kind 
of knowledge the .Sarlraka Mtmawrsa is concerned with! 
What that jrastra aims at is to destroy completely that 
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wrong knowledge which is the root of all pain, for man, 
liable to birth, old age, and death, and all the numberless 
other evils connected with transmigratory existence — evils 
that spring from the view, due to beginningless Nescience, 
that there is plurality of existence ; and to that end the 
j&stra endeavours to establish the knowledge of the unity 
of the Self. Now to this knowledge, the knowledge of 
works — which is based on the assumption of plurality of 
existence — is not only useless but even opposed. The 
consideration of the Udgitha and the like, which is sup- 
plementary to works only, finds a place in the Vedanta- 
texts, only because like them it is of the nature of know- 
ledge ; but it has no direct connexion with the true topic 
of those texts. Hence some prerequisite must be indicated 
which has reference to the principal topic of the jistra. — 
Quite so ; and this prerequisite is just the knowledge of 
works ; for scripture declares that final release results from 
knowledge with works added. The Sutra-writer himself 
says further on 'And there is need of all works, on account 
of the scriptural statement of sacrifices and the like ' (Ve. 
Su. Ill, 4, 26). And if the required works were not known, 
one could not determine which works have to be combined 
with knowledge and which not. Hence the knowledge 
of works is just the necessary prerequisite. — Not so, we 
reply. That which puts an end to Nescience is exclu- 
sively the knowledge of Brahman, which is pure intelligence 
and antagonistic to all plurality. For final release consists 
just in the cessation of Nescience ; how then can works — to 
which there attach endless differences connected with caste, 
inama, object to be accomplished, means and mode of 
accomplishment, &c. — ever supply a means for the cessation 
of ignorance, which is essentially the cessation of the view 
that difference exists? That works, the results of which 
are transitory, are contrary to final release, and that such 
release can be effected through knowledge only, scripture 
declares in many places ; compare all the passages quoted 
above (p. 7). 

As to the assertion that knowledge requires sacrifices 
and other works, we remark that — as follows from the 
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essential contrariety of knowledge and works, and as further 
appears from an accurate consideration of the words of 
scripture — pious works can contribute only towards the. 
rise of the desire of knowledge, in so far namely as they 
clear the internal organ (of knowledge), but can have no 
influence on the production of the fruit, i. e. knowledge 
itself. For the scriptural passage concerned runs as fol- 
lows : ' Brahmanas desire to know him by the study of the 
Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts,' &c. (Br*. Up. XI, 4, 22). 

According to this passage, the desire only of knowledge 
springs up through works ; while another text teaches that 
calmness, self-restraint, and so on, are the direct means for 
the origination of knowledge itself. (Having become tran- 
quil, calm, subdued, satisfied, patient, and collected, he is 
to see the Self within the Self (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 23).) 

The process thus is as follows. After the mind of a man 
has been cleaned of all impurities through works per- 
formed in many preceding states of existence, without a 
view to special forms of reward, there arises in him the 
desire of knowledge, and thereupon — through knowledge 
itself originated by certain scriptural texts — ' Being only, 
this was in the beginning, one only without a second' 
(Kh. Up. VI, 1, a); 'Truth, Knowledge, the Infinite, is 
Brahman' (Taitt. Up. II, 1) ; ' Without parts, without actions, 
calm, without fault, without taint ' (Svet. Up. VI, 19) ; ' This 
Self is Brahman ' (Br*. Up. II, 5, 19) ; « Thou art that ' (Kk. 
Up. VI, 9, 7), Nescience comes to an end. Now, ' hear- 
ing,' * reflection,' and ' meditation,' are helpful towards 
cognising the sense of these Vedic texts. 'Hearing' 
(jxavawa) means the apprehension of the sense of scripture, 
together with collateral arguments, from a teacher who 
possesses the true insight, viz. that the Vedanta-texts 
establish the doctrine of the unity of the Self. ' Reflec- 
tion ' (mananam) means the confirmation within oneself of 
the sense taught by the teacher, by means of arguments 
showing it alone to be suitable. ' Meditation ' (nididhyasa- 
nam) finally means the constant holding of that sense before 
one's mind, so as to dispel thereby the antagonistic begin- 
ningless imagination of plurality. In the case of him who 
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through ' hearing,' * reflection,' and meditation,' has dis- 
dispelled the entire imagination of plurality, the knowledge 
of the sense of Vedanta-texts puts an end to Nescience ; 
and what we therefore require is a statement of the indis- 
pensable prerequisites of such ' hearing,' ' reflection,' and so 
on. Now of such prerequisites there are four, viz. dis- 
crimination of what is permanent and what is non-perma- 
nent ; the full possession of calmness of mind, self-restraint 
and similar means ; the renunciation of all enjoyment of 
fruits here below as well as in the next world ; and the 
desire of final release. 

Without these the desire of knowledge cannot arise; 
and they are therefore known, from the very nature of the 
matter, to be necessary prerequisites. To sum up: The 
root of bondage is the unreal view of plurality which itself 
has its root in Nescience that conceals the true being of 
Brahman. Bondage itself thus is unreal, and is on that 
account cut short, together with its root, by mere know- 
ledge. Such knowledge is originated by texts such as 
' That art thou ' ; and work is of no help either towards its 
nature, or its origination, or its fruit (i. e. release). It is 
on the other hand helpful towards the desire of knowledge, 
which arises owing to an increase of the element of good- 
ness (sattva) in the soul, due to the destruction of the 
elements of passion (ra^as) and darkness (tamas) which are 
the root of all moral evil. This use is referred to in the 
text quoted above, ' Brahmawas wish to know him,' &c. 
As, therefore, the knowledge of works is of no use towards 
the knowledge of Brahman, we must acknowledge as the 
prerequisite of the latter knowledge the four means men- 
tioned above. 

THE SMALL SIDDHANTA. 

To this argumentation we make the following reply. 
We admit that release consists only in the cessation of 
Nescience, and that this cessation results entirely from 
the knowledge of Brahman. But a distinction has here 
to be made regarding the nature of this knowledge which 
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the Vedanta-texts aim at enjoining for the purpose of 
putting an end to Nescience. Is it merely the know- 
ledge of the sense of sentences which originates from the 
sentences? or is it knowledge in the form of meditation 
(upasana) which has the knowledge just referred to as its 
antecedent ? It cannot be knowledge of the former kind ; 
for such knowledge springs from the mere apprehension of 
the sentence, apart from any special injunction, and more- 
over we do not observe that the cessation of Nescience is 
effected by such knowledge merely. Our adversary will 
perhaps attempt to explain things in the following way. 
The Vedanta-texts do not, he will say, produce that know- 
ledge which makes an end of Nescience, so long as the 
imagination of plurality is not dispelled. And the fact that 
such knowledge, even when produced, does not at once and 
for every one put a stop to the view of plurality by no means 
subverts my opinion ; for, to mention an analogous in- 
stance, the double appearance of the moon — presenting itself 
to a person affected with a certain weakness of vision — does 
not come to an end as soon as the oneness of the moon 
has been apprehended by reason. Moreover, even without 
having come to an end, the view of plurality is powerless to 
effect further bondage, as soon as the root, i. e. Nescience, 
has once been cut But this defence we are unable to 
admit. It is impossible that knowledge should not arise 
when its means, i. e. the texts conveying knowledge, are once 
present. And we observe that even when there exists an 
antagonistic imagination (interfering with the rise of know- 
ledge), information given by competent persons, the pres- 
ence of characteristic marks (on which a correct inference 
may be based), and the like give rise to knowledge which 
sublates the erroneous imagination. Nor can we admit 
that even after the sense of texts has been apprehended, 
the view of plurality may continue owing to some small 
remainder of beginningless imagination. For as this ima- 
gination which constitutes the means for the view of 
plurality is itself false, it is necessarily put an end to by 
the rise of true knowledge. If this did not take place, that 
imagination would never come to an end, since there is no 
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other means but knowledge to effect its cessation. To say 
that the view of plurality, which is the effect of that imagi- 
nation, continues even after its root has been cut, is mere 
nonsense. The instance of some one seeing the moon 
double is not analogous. For in his case the non-cessation 
of wrong knowledge explains itself from the circumstance 
that the cause of wrong knowledge, viz. the real defect of 
the eye which does not admit of being sublated by know- 
ledge, is not removed, although that which would sublate 
wrong knowledge is near. On the other hand, effects, 
such as fear and the like, may come to an end because they 
can be sublated by means of knowledge of superior force. 
Moreover, if it were true that knowledge arises through the 
dispelling of the imagination of plurality, the rise of know- 
ledge would really never be brought about. For the 
imagination of plurality has through gradual growth in the 
course of beginningless time acquired an infinite strength, 
and does not therefore admit of being dispelled by the 
comparatively weak conception of non-duality. Hence 
we conclude that the knowledge which the Vedanta-texts 
aim at inculcating is a knowledge other than the mere 
knowledge of the sense of sentences, and denoted by 
'dhyana,' 'upasana' (i.e. meditation), and similar terms. 

With this agree scriptural texts such as 'Having known 
it, let him practise meditation' (Br/. Up. IV, 4, ai); 'He 
who, having searched out the Self, knows it' (Kh. Up. 
VIII, 7, 1); 'Meditate on the Self as Om* (Mu. .Up. 
II, a, 6); 'Having known that, he is freed from the jaws 
of death ' (Ka. Up. I, 3, 15) ; ' Let a man meditate on the 
Self only as his world' (Br/. Up. I, 4, 15); 'The Self 
is to be seen, to be heard, to be reflected on, to be medi- 
tated on ' (Br/. Up. IV, 5, 6) ; ' That we must search out, 
that we must try to understand ' (Kh. Up. VIII, 7, 1). 

(According to the principle of the oneness of purport 
of the different jakhas) all these texts must be viewed as 
agreeing in meaning with the injunction of meditation 
contained in the passage quoted from the Br/. Up. ; and 
what they enjoin is therefore meditation. In the first 
and second passages quoted, the words 'having known' and 
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' having searched out ' (vjgtfaya ; anuvidya) contain a mere 
reference to (not injunction of) the apprehension of the 
meaning of texts, such apprehension subserving medi- 
tation; while the injunction of meditation (which is the 
true purport of the passages) is conveyed by the clauses 
' let him practise meditation ' (pragn&m kurvita) and ' he 
knows it' In the same way the clause ' the Self is to be 
heard' is a mere anuvada, i.e. a mere reference to what 
is already established by other means ; for a person who 
has read the Veda observes that it contains instruction 
about matters connected with certain definite purposes, and 
then on his own account applies himself to methodical 
'hearing,' in order definitely to ascertain these matters; 
'hearing' thus is established already. In the same way 
the clause 'the Self is to be reflected upon' is a mere 
anuvada of reflection which is known as a means of con- 
firming what one has 'heard.' It is therefore meditation 
only which all those texts enjoin. In agreement with 
this a later Sutra also says, ' Repetition more than once, 
on account of instruction ' (Ve. Su. IV, i, i). That the 
knowledge intended to be enjoined as the means of final 
release is of the nature of meditation, we conclude from the 
circumstance that the terms 'knowing' and 'meditating' 
are seen to be used in place of each other in the earlier 
and later parts of Vedic texts. Compare the following 
passages : ' Let a man meditate on mind as Brahman,' 
and 'he who knows this shines and warms through his 
celebrity, fame, and glory of countenance' (Kh. Up. 
Ill, 1 8, i ; 6). And ' He does not know him, for he is not 
complete,' and 'Let men meditate on him as the Self 
(Br*. Up. I, 4, 7). And ' He who knows what he knows,' 
and 'Teach me the deity on which you meditate' {Kk. 
Up. IV, i, 6; 2,a). 

'Meditation' means steady remembrance, i.e. a con- 
tinuity of steady remembrance, uninterrupted like the flow 
of oil; in agreement with the scriptural passage which 
declares steady remembrance to be the means of release, 
'on the attainment of remembrance all the ties are 
loosened ' (Kk. Up. VII, 26, 2). Such remembrance is of 
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the same character (form) as seeing (intuition); for the 
passage quoted has the same purport as the following one, 
' The fetter of the heart is broken, all doubts are solved, 
and all the works of that man perish when he has been 
seen who is high and low' (Mu. Up. II, 2, 8). And this 
being so, we conclude that the passage ' the Self is to be 
seen ' teaches that ' Meditation ' has the character of ' see- 
ing' or 'intuition.' And that remembrance has the 
character of ' seeing ' is due to the element of imagination 
(representation) which prevails in it. All this has been set 
forth at length by the Vakyakara. * Knowledge (vedana) 
means meditation (upisana), scripture using the word in 
that sense' ; i. e. in all Upanishads that knowledge which is 
enjoined as the means of final release is Meditation. The 
Vakyakara then propounds a purvapaksha (prima fade 
view), 'Once he is to make the meditation, the matter 
enjoined by scripture being accomplished thereby, as in the 
case of the praya^as and the like ' ; and then sums up 
against this in the words ' but (meditation) is established 
on account of the term meditation' ; that means — know- 
ledge repeated more than once (i.e. meditation) is deter- 
mined to be the means of Release. — The Vakyakara then 
goes on ' Meditation is steady remembrance, on the ground 
of observation and statement.' That means — this know- 
ledge, of the form of meditation, and repeated more than 
once, is of the nature of steady remembrance 

Such remembrance has been declared to be of the 
character of ' seeing,' and this character of seeing consists 
in its possessing the character of immediate presentation 
(pratyakshata). With reference to remembrance, which thus 
acquires the character of immediate presentation and is the 
means of final release, scripture makes a further determina- 
tion, viz. in the passage Ka. Up. II, 23, ' That Self cannot 
be gained by the study of the Veda (" reflection "), nor by 
thought (" meditation "), nor by much hearing. Whom the 
Self chooses, by him it may be gained ; to him the Self 
reveals its being.' This text says at first that mere hear- 
ing, reflection, and meditation do not suffice to gain the 
Self, and then declares, ' Whom the Self chooses, by him 
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it may be gained.' Now a 'chosen' one means a most 
beloved person ; the relation being that he by whom that 
Self is held most dear is most dear to the Self. That the 
Lord (bhagavan) himself endeavours that this most beloved 
person should gain the Self, he himself declares in the 
following words, ' To those who are constantly devoted and 
worship with love I give that knowledge by which they 
reach me ' (Bha. Gt. X, 10), and ' To him who has know- 
ledge I am dear above all things, and he is dear to me ' 
(VII, 17). Hence, he who possesses remembrance, marked 
by the character of immediate presentation (sakshatkara), 
and which itself is dear above all things since the object 
remembered is such ; he, we say, is chosen by the highest 
Self, and by him the highest Self is gained. Steady 
remembrance of this kind is designated by the word 
' devotion ' (bhakti) ; for this term has the same meaning 
as upasana (meditation). For this reason scripture and 
smrzti agree in making the following declarations, ' A man 
knowing him passes over death ' (5vet. Up. Ill, 8) ; ' Know- 
ing him thus he here becomes immortal' (Taitt. Ar. Ill, 
12,7) ; 'Neither by theVedas, nor by austerities, nor by gifts, 
nor by sacrifice can I be so seen as thou hast seen me. But 
by devotion exclusive I may in this form be known and 
seen in truth, O Ar^una, and also be entered into ' (Bha. 
Gt. XI, 53, 54); 'That highest Person, O Partha, may be 
obtained by exclusive devotion ' (VIII, 22). 

That of such steady remembrance sacrifices and so on 
are means will be declared later on (Ve. Su. Ill, 4, 26). 
Although sacrifices and the like are enjoined with a view 
to the origination of knowledge (in accordance with the 
passage ' They desire to know,' Br*. Up. IV, 4, a 2), it is 
only knowledge in the form of meditation which — being 
daily practised, constantly improved by repetition, and 
continued up to death — is the means of reaching Brahman, 
and hence all the works connected with the different 
conditions of life are to be performed throughout life only 
for the purpose of originating such knowledge. This the 
Sutrakara declares in Ve. Su. IV, 1, ia; 16; III, 4,33, 
and other places. The Vakyakara also declares that 
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steady remembrance results only from abstention, and so 
on; his words being 'This (viz. steady remembrance =n 
meditation) is obtained through abstention (viveka), freeness 
of mind (vimoka), repetition (abhyasa), works (kriya), 
virtuous conduct (kalyawa), freedom from dejection (ana- 
vasada), absence of exultation (anuddharsha) ; according to 
feasibility and scriptural statement.' The Vakyakara also 
gives definitions of all these terms. Abstention (viveka) 
means keeping the body clean from all food, impure either 
owing to species (such as the flesh of certain animals), or 
abode (such as food belonging to a Kindd-la. or the like), 
or accidental cause (such as food into which a hair or the 
like has fallen). The scriptural passage authorising this 
point is Kh. Up. VII, 26, 'The food being pure, the mind 
becomes pure ; the mind being pure, there results steady 
remembrance.' Freeness of mind (vimoka) means absence 
of attachment to desires. The authoritative passage here 
is ' Let him meditate with a calm mind ' (Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 1). 
Repetition means continued practice. For this point the 
Bhashya-kara quotes an authoritative text from Smrtti, 
viz. : * Having constantly been absorbed in the thought of 
that being' (sada tadbhavabhavitaA ; Bha. Gi. VIII, 6).— By 
'works' (kriya) is understood the performance, according 
to one's ability, of the five great sacrifices. The authori- 
tative passages here are ' This person who performs works 
is the best of those who know Brahman ' (Mu. Up. Ill, 
1,4); and 'Him Brahma»as seek to know by recitation 
of the Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts, by penance, by fasting ' 
(Bn. Up. IV, 4, 32). — By virtuous conduct (kalya«ani) are 
meant truthfulness, honesty, kindness, liberality, gentleness, 
absence of covetousness. Confirmatory texts are ' By truth 
he is to be obtained' (Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 5), and 'to them 
belongs that pure Brahman-world ' (Pr. Up. I, 1 6). — That 
lowness of spirit or want of cheerfulness which results from 
unfavourable conditions of place or time and the remem- 
brance of causes of sorrow, is denoted by the term ' dejec- 
tion'; the contrary of this is 'freedom from dejection.' 
The relevant scriptural passage is 'This Self cannot be 
obtained by one lacking in strength' (Mu. Up. Ill, a, 4). 
[48] C 
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— ' Exultation ' is that satisfaction of mind which springs 
from circumstances opposite to those just mentioned ; the 
contrary is ' absence of exultation.' Overgreat satisfaction 
also stands in the way (of meditation). The scriptural 
passage for this is ' Calm, subdued,' &c. (Br». Up. IV, 4, 
23). — What the V&kyakara means to say is therefore that 
knowledge is realised only through the performance of the 
duly prescribed works, on the part of a person fulfilling all 
the enumerated conditions. 

Analogously another scriptural passage says ' He who 
knows both knowledge and non-knowledge together, over- 
coming death by non-knowledge reaches the Immortal 
through knowledge' (ts. Up. 11). Here the term 'non- 
knowledge' denotes the works enjoined on the different 
castes and Irramas ; and the meaning of the text is that, 
having discarded by such works death, i.e. the previous 
works antagonistic to the origination of knowledge, a man 
reaches the Immortal, i.e. Brahman, through knowledge. 
The non-knowledge of which this passage speaks as being 
the means of overcoming death can only mean that which 
is other than knowledge, viz. prescribed works. The word 
has the same sense in the following passage : ' Firm in 
traditional knowledge he offered many sacrifices, leaning 
on the knowledge of Brahman, so as to pass beyond death 
by non-knowledge' (Vi. Pu. VI, 6, 13). — Antagonistic to 
knowledge (as said above) are all good and evil actions, and 
hence — as equally giving rise to an undesirable result — they 
may both be designated as evil. They stand in the way of 
the origination of knowledge in so far as they strengthen the 
elements of passion and darkness which are antagonistic to 
the element of goodness which is the cause of the rise of 
knowledge. That evil works stand in the way of such 
origination, the following scriptural text declares : * H e 
makes him whom he wishes to lead down from these 
worlds do an evil deed ' (Ka. Up. Ill, 8). That passion 
and darkness veil the knowledge of truth while goodness 
on the other hand gives rise to it, the Divine one has 
declared himself, in the passage 'From goodness springs 
knowledge' (Bha. Gl. XIV, 17). Hence, in order that 
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knowledge may arise, evil works have to be got rid of, 
and this is effected by the performance of acts of religious 
duty not aiming at some immediate result (such as the 
heavenly world and the like) ; according to the text ' by 
works of religious duty he discards all evil.' Knowledge 
which is the means of reaching Brahman, thus requires the 
works prescribed for the different Irramas; and hence 
the systematic enquiry into works (i. e. the Purva Mimamsa) 
— from which we ascertain the nature of the works required 
and also the transitoriness and limitation of the fruits of 
mere works — forms a necessary antecedent to the systematic 
enquiry into Brahman. Moreover the discrimination of 
permanent and non-permanent things, &c. (i. e. the tetrad 
of ' means ' mentioned above, p. 1 1) cannot be accom- 
plished without the study of the M! mawsa ; for unless we 
ascertain all the distinctions of fruits of works, means, 
modes of procedure and qualification (on the part of the 
agent) we can hardly understand the true nature of works, 
their fruits, the transitoriness or non-transitoriness of the 
latter, the permanence of the Self, and similar matters. 
That those conditions (viz. nityanityavastuviveka, xama, 
dama, &c.) are ' means ' must be determined on the basis 
of viniyoga (' application ' which determines the relation 
of principal and subordinate matters — angin and anga) ; 
and this viniyoga which depends on direct scriptural state- 
ment (miti), inferential signs (linga), and so on, is treated 
of in the third book of the Purva Mtmaw/sa-sutras. And 
further we must, in this connexion, consider also the 
meditations on the Udgttha and similar things — which, 
although aiming at the success of works, are of the nature 
of reflections on Brahman (which is viewed in them under 
various forms) — and as such have reference to knowledge of 
Brahman. Those works also (with which these meditations 
are connected) aim at no special results of their own, and 
produce and help to perfect the knowledge of Brahman : 
they are therefore particularly connected with the enquiry 
into Brahman. And that these meditations presuppose 
an understanding of the nature of works is admitted by 
everyone. 

C 2 
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THE GREAT PURVAPAKSHA. 
The only Reality is Brahman. 

Brahman, which is pure intelligence and opposed to all 
difference, constitutes the only reality ; and everything else, 
i. e. the plurality of manifold knowing subjects, objects of 
knowledge, and acts of knowledge depending on those 
two, is only imagined on (or 'in') that Brahman, and is 
essentially false. 

' In the beginning, my dear, there was that only which 
is, one only without a second' (Kh. Up. VI, a, i) ; ' The 
higher knowledge is that by which the Indestructible is 
apprehended ' (Mu. Up. I, i, 5) ; ' That which cannot be 
seen nor seized, which has no eyes nor ears, no hands nor 
feet, the permanent, the all-pervading, the most subtle, the 
imperishable which the wise regard as the source of all 
beings' (Mu. Up. 1, 1, 6) ; ' The True, knowledge, the Infinite 
is Brahman ' (Taitt. Up. II, 1) ; 'He who is without parts, 
without actions, tranquil, without fault, without taint ' (Svet 
Up. VI, 19) ; 'By whom it is not thought, by him it is 
thought; he by whom it is thought knows it not It 
is not known by those who know it, known by those who 
do not know it ' (Ke. Up. II, 3) ; ' Thou mayest not see 
the seer of sight ; thou mayest not think the thinker of 
thought ' (Br*. Up. Ill, 4, a) ; ' Bliss is Brahman ' (Taitt. Up. 

III, 6, 1); 'All this is that Self (Br*. Up. IV, 5, 7); 
' There is here no diversity whatever' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 19) ; 
'From death to death goes he who sees any difference 
here ' (Ka. Up. II, 4, 10) ; ' For where there is duality as 
it were, there one sees the other ' ; ' but where the Self has 
become all of him, by what means, and whom, should he 
see ? by what means, and whom, should he know ? ' (Br*. Up. 

IV, 5, 15) ; ' the effect is a name merely which has its 
origin in speech ; the truth is that (the thing made of clay) 
is clay merely' (Kh. Up. VI, 1, 4); 'for if he makes but 
the smallest distinction in it there is fear for him ' (Taitt. 
Up. II, 7) ; — the two following Vedanta-sOtras : III, a, 1 1 ; 
III, a, 3 — the following passages from the Vish»u-pura«a : 
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'In which all difference vanishes, which is pure Being, 
which is not the object of words, which is known by the 
Self only — that knowledge is called Brahman' (VI, 7, 53) ; 
' Him whose essential nature is knowledge, who is stain- 
less in reality ' ; ' Him who, owing to erroneous view, 
abides in the form of things' (I, a, 6); 'the Reality thou 
art alone, there is no other, O Lord of the world! — 
whatever matter is seen belongs to thee whose being is 
knowledge ; but owing to their erroneous opinion the non- 
devout look on it as the form of the world. This whole 
world has knowledge for its essential nature, but the 
Unwise viewing it as being of the nature of material 
things are driven round on the ocean of delusion. Those 
however who possess true knowledge and pure minds see 
this whole world as having knowledge for its Self, as thy 
form, O highest Lord ! ' (Vi. Pu. 1, 4, 38 ff.).— ' Of that Self, 
although it exists in one's own and in other bodies, the 
knowledge is of one kind, and that is Reality ; those who 
maintain duality hold a false view' (II, 14, 31) ; ' If there 
is some other one, different from me, then it can be said, 
"I am this and that one is another"' (II, 13, 86); 'As 
owing to the difference of the holes of the flute the air 
equally passing through them all is called by the names 
of the different notes of the musical scale ; so it is with the 
universal Self (II, 14, 3a) ; 'He is I ; he is thou ; he is 
all : this Universe is his form. Abandon the error of 
difference. The king being thus instructed, abandoned 
the view of difference, having gained an intuition of Reality ! 
(II, 16, 24). 'When that view which gives rise to differ- 
ence is absolutely destroyed, who then will make the 
untrue distinction between the individual Self and Brah- 
man?' (VI, 7, 94). — The following passages from the 
Bhagavad-Gtta : 'lam the Self dwelling within all beings ' 
(X, ao) ; ' Know me to be the soul within all bodies ' (XIII, 
2) ; ' Being there is none, movable or immovable, which is 
without me' (X, 39). — All these and other texts, the purport 
of which clearly is instruction as to the essential nature of 
things, declare that Brahman only, i. e. non-differenced pure 
intelligence is real, while everything else is false. 
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The appearance of plurality is due to avidya. 

' Falsehood ' (mithyatva) belongs to what admits of being 
terminated by the cognition of the real thing — such cogni- 
tion being preceded by conscious activity (not by mere 
absence of consciousness or knowledge). The snake, e. g. 
which has for its substrate a rope or the like is false ; for 
it is due to an imperfection (dosha) that the snake is 
imagined in (or 'on') the rope. In the same way this 
entire world, with its distinctions of gods, men, animals, 
inanimate matter, and so on, is, owing to an imperfection, 
wrongly imagined in the highest Brahman whose substance 
is mere intelligence, and therefore is false in so far as it 
may be sublated by the cognition of the nature of the real 
Brahman. What constitutes that imperfection is beginning- 
less Nescience (avidya), which, hiding the truth of things, 
gives rise to manifold illusions, and cannot be denned either 
as something that is or as something that is not. — ' By the 
Untrue they are hidden; of them which are true the 
Untrue is the covering' {Kh. Up. VIII, 3, 1) ; 'Know 
Maya to be Prakrt'ti, and the great Lord him who is 
associated with Maya ' (.Svet. Up. IV, 10) ; ' Indra appears 
manifold through the Mayas ' (Br/. Up. II, 5, 19) ; ' My 
Maya is hard to overcome ' (Bha. Gf. VII, 14) ; ' When the 
soul slumbering in beginningless Maya awakes* (Gau. Ka. 
I, 16). — These and similar texts teach that it is through 
beginningless Maya that to Brahman which truly is pure 
non-differenced intelligence its own nature hides itself, 
and that it sees diversity within itself. As has been said, 
'Because the Holy One is essentially of the nature of 
intelligence, the form of all, but not material; therefore 
know that all particular things like rocks, oceans, hills and 
so on, have proceeded from intelligence *. But when, on 



1 In agreement with the use made of this passage by the Purva- 
pakshin, v^flina must here be understood in the sense of avidya. 
Vi^a&nasabdena vividha/n £#ayate«neneti kara»avyutpattya«vidya 
.bhidhtyate. Sru. Pra. 
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the cessation of all work, everything is only pure intelli- 
gence in its own proper form, without any imperfections ; 
then no differences — the fruit of the tree of wishes — any 
longer exist between things. Therefore nothing whatever, 
at any place or any time, exists apart from intelligence : 
intelligence, which is one only, is viewed as manifold by 
those whose minds are distracted by the effects of their 
own works. Intelligence pure, free from stain, free from 
grief, free from all contact with desire and other affections, 
everlastingly one is the highest Lord — Vasudeva apart 
from whom nothing exists. I have thus declared to you 
the lasting truth of things — that intelligence only is true 
and everything else untrue. And that also which is the 
cause of ordinary worldly existence has been declared to 
you ' (Vi. Pu. II, i a, 39, 40, 43"45)- 

Avidyft is put an end to by true Knowledge. 

Other texts declare that this Nescience comes to an end 
through the cognition of the essential unity of the Self 
with Brahman which is nothing but non-differenced intelli- 
gence. ' He does not again go to death ; ' ' He sees this 
as one ; ' ' He who sees this does not see death ' (Kh. Up. 
VI, 27); 'When he finds freedom from fear and rest in 
that which is invisible, incorporeal, undefined, unsupported, ' 
then he has obtained the fearless ' (Taitt. Up. II, 7) ; * The 
fetter of the heart is broken, all doubts are solved and all 
his works perish when he has been beheld who is high and 
low ' (Mu. Up. II, a, 8) ; ' He knows Brahman, he becomes 
Brahman only' (Mu. Up. Ill, 2, 9); 'Knowing him only 
a man passes over death; there is no other path to go' 
(Svet. Up. Ill, 8). In these and similar passages, the term 
'death ' denotes Nescience ; analogously to the use of the 
term in the following words of Sanatsu^ata, ' Delusion 
I call death ; and freedom from delusion I call immortality ' 
(Sanatsig*. II, 5). The knowledge again of the essential 
unity and non-difference of Brahman — which is ascertained 
from decisive texts such as 'The True, knowledge, the 
Infinite is Brahman ' (Taitt Up. II, 1); ' Knowledge, bliss is 
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Brahman' (Br*. Up. Ill, 9, 28) — is confirmed by other 
passages, such as 'Now if a man meditates on another 
deity, thinking the deity is one and he another, he does 
not know ' (Br*. Up. I, 4, 10) ; * Let men meditate upon 
him as the Self (Br*. Up. I, 4, 7); 'Thou art that' {Kh. 
Up. VI, 8, 7); * Am I thou, O holy deity? and art thou 
me, O holy deity ?'; ' What I am that is he ; what he is 
that am I.'— This the Sutrakara himself will declare ' But 
as the Self (scriptural texts) acknowledge and make us 
apprehend (the Lord)' (Ve. SO. IV, i, 3). Thus the Vakya- 
kara also, ' It is the Self — thus one should apprehend (every- 
thing), for everything is effected by that.' And to hold 
that by such cognition of the oneness of Brahman essentially 
false bondage, together with its cause, comes to an end, is 
only reasonable. 

Scripture is of greater force than Perception. 

But, an objection is raised — how can knowledge, spring- 
ing from the sacred texts, bring about a cessation of the 
view of difference, in manifest opposition to the evidence 
of Perception? — How then, we rejoin, can the knowledge 
that this thing is a rope and not a snake bring about, in 
opposition to actual perception, the cessation of the (idea 
of the) snake ? — You will perhaps reply that in this latter 
case there is a conflict between two forms of perception, 
while in the case under discussion the conflict is between 
direct perception and Scripture which is based on percep- 
tion. But against this we would ask the question how, in 
the case of a conflict between two equal cognitions, we 
decide as to which of the two is refuted (sublated) by the 
other. If — as is to be expected — you reply that what 
makes the difference between the two is that one of them 
is due to a defective cause while the other is not : we point 
out that this distinction holds good also in the case of 
Scripture and perception being in conflict It is not con- 
siderations as to the equality of conflicting cognitions, as 
to their being dependent or independent, and so on, that 
determine which of the two sublates the other ; if that were 
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the case, the perception which presents to us the flame of 
the lamp as one only would not be sublated by the cogni- 
tion arrived at by inference that there is a succession of 
different flames. Wherever there is a conflict between 
cognitions based on two different means of knowledge we 
assign the position of the 'sublated one' to that which 
admits of being accounted for in some other way ; while 
that cognition which affords no opening for being held 
unauthoritative and cannot be accounted for in another 
way, is the ' sublating one V This is the principle on which 
the relation between ' what sublates ' and ' what is sublated ' 
is decided everywhere. Now apprehension of Brahman — 
which is mere intelligence, eternal, pure, free, self-luminous 
— is effected by Scripture which rests on endless unbroken 
tradition, cannot therefore be suspected of any, even the 
least, imperfection, and hence cannot be non-authoritative ; 
the state of bondage, on the other hand, with its manifold 
distinctions is proved by Perception, Inference, and so on, 
which are capable of imperfections and therefore may be 
non-authoritative. It is therefore reasonable to conclude 
that the state of bondage is put an end to by the appre- 
hension of Brahman. And that imperfection of which 
Perception — through which we apprehend a world of mani- 
fold distinctions — may be assumed to be capable, is so- 
called Nescience, which consists in the beginningless wrong 
imagination of difference. — Well then — a further objection 
is raised — let us admit that Scripture is perfect because 

1 The distinction is illustrated by the different views Perception 
and Inference cause us to take of the nature of the flame of the 
lamp. To Perception the flame, as long as it burns, seems one 
and the same: but on the ground of the observation that the 
different particles of the wick and the oil are consumed in succes- 
sion, we infer that there are many distinct flames succeeding one 
another. And we accept the Inference as valid, and as sublating 
or refuting the immediate perception, because the perceived oneness 
of the flame admits of being accounted for * otherwise,' viz. on the 
ground of the many distinct flames originating in such rapid suc- 
cession that the eye mistakes them for one. The inference on the 
other hand does not admit of being explained in another way. 
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resting on an endless unbroken tradition ; but must we 
then not admit that texts evidently presupposing the view 
of duality, as e. g. 'Let him who desires the heavenly 
world offer the £yotish/bma-sacrifice ' — are liable to refuta- 
tion ? — True, we reply. As in the case of the Udgatr* and 
Pratihartr* breaking the chain (not at the same time, but) 
in succession 1 , so here also the earlier texts (which refer 
to duality and transitory rewards) are sublated by the later 
texts which teach final release, and are not themselves 
sublated by anything else. 

The texts which represent Brahman as devoid of 
qualities have greater force. 

The same reasoning applies to those passages in the 
Vedanta-texts which inculcate meditation on the qualified 
Brahman, since the highest Brahman is without any quali- 
ties. — But consider such passages as ' He who cognises all, 
who knows all ' (Mu. Up. I, i, 9) ; ' His high power is 
revealed as manifold, as essential, acting as force and 
knowledge ' (.Svet. Up. VI, 8) ; ' He whose wishes are true, 
whose purposes are true' (Kh. Up. VIII, 1, 5) ; how can 
these passages, which clearly aim at denning the nature 
of Brahman, be liable to refutation ? — Owing to the greater 
weight, we reply, of those texts which set forth Brahman 
as devoid of qualities. ' It is not coarse, not fine, not short, 
not long' (Bri. Up. Ill, 8, 8); 'The True, knowledge, 
infinite is Brahman ' (Taitt Up. II, 1) ; ' That which is free 
from qualities,' 'that which is free from stain' — these and 
similar texts convey the notion of Brahman being change- 
less, eternal intelligence devoid of all difference ; while the 
other texts — quoted before — teach the qualified Brahman. 
And there being a conflict between the two sets of passages, 
we — according to the Mlmawsa principle referred to above 
— decide that the texts referring to Brahman as devoid 
of qualities are of greater force, because they are later in 

1 The reference is to the point discussed Pft. Ml. Su. VI, 5, 54 
(Gaim. Nya. Mali Vistara, p. 285). 
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order 1 than those which speak of Brahman as having quali- 
ties. Thus everything is settled. 



The text Taitt. Up. II, 1 refers to Brahman as 
devoid of qualities. 

But — an objection is raised — even the passage ' The True, 
knowledge, infinite is Brahman ' intimates certain qualities 
of Brahman, viz. true being, knowledge, infinity ! — Not so, 
we reply. From the circumstance that all the terms of the 
sentence stand in co-ordination, it follows that they convey 
the idea of one matter (sense) only. If against this you urge 
that the sentence may convey the idea of one matter only, 
even if directly expressing a thing distinguished by several 
qualities ; we must remark that you display an ignorance 
of the meaning of language which appears to point to some 
weakmindedness on your part. A sentence conveys the 
idea of one matter (sense) only when all its constitutive 
words denote one and the same thing; if, on the other 
hand, it expresses a thing possessing several attributes, 
the difference of these attributes necessarily leads to a 
difference in meaning on the part of the individual words, 
and then the oneness of meaning of the sentence is lost — 
But from your view of the passage it would follow that 
the several words are mere synonyms ! — Give us your 
attention, we reply, and learn that several words may 
convey one meaning without being idle synonyms. From 
the determination of the unity of purport of the whole 
sentence s we conclude that the several words, applied to 
one thing, aim at expressing what is opposite in nature 
to whatever is contrary to the meanings of the several 
words, and that thus they have meaning and unity of 
meaning and yet are not mere synonyms. The details 



1 The texts which deny all qualities of Brahman are later in 
order than the texts which refer to Brahman as qualified, because 
denial presupposes that which is to be denied. 

* The unity of purport of the sentence is inferred from its con- 
stituent words having the same case-ending. 
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are as follows. Brahman is to be defined as what is con- 
trary in nature to all other things. Now whatever is 
opposed to Brahman is virtually set aside by the three 
words (constituting the definition of Brahman in the 
Taittiriya-text). The word ' true ' (or ' truly being ') has 
the purport of distinguishing Brahman from whatever 
things have no truth, as being the abodes of change; 
the word 'knowledge' distinguishes Brahman from all 
non-sentient things whose light depends on something 
else (which are not self-luminous) ; and the word ' infinite ' 
distinguishes it from whatever is limited in time or space 
or nature. Nor is this 'distinction' some positive or 
negative attribute of Brahman, it rather is just Brahman 
itself as opposed to everything else ; just as the distinction 
of white colour from black and other colours is just the 
true nature of white, not an attribute of it. The three 
words constituting the text thus have a meaning, have 
one meaning, and are non-synonymous, in so far as they 
convey the essential distinction of one thing, viz. Brahman 
from everything else. The text thus declares the one 
Brahman which is self-luminous and free from all differ- 
ence. On this interpretation of the text we discern its 
oneness in purport with other texts, such as * Being only 
this was in the beginning, one only, without a second' 
Texts such as ' That from whence these beings are bom ' 
(Taitt. Up. Ill, i) ; ' Being only this was in the beginning' 
(Kh. Up. VI, 2, i); 'Self alone was this in the beginning' 
(Br*. Up. I, 4, i), &c, describe Brahman as the cause of 
the world; and of this Brahman the Taittirtya passage 
' The True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman ' gives the strict 
definition. 

In agreement with the principle that all jakh&s teach 
the same doctrine we have to understand that, in all the 
texts which speak of Brahman as cause, Brahman must 
be taken as being 'without a second,' i.e. without any 
other being of the same or a different kind ; and the text 
which aims at defining Brahman has then to be interpreted 
in accordance with this characteristic of Brahman, viz. its 
being without a second. The statement of the Kh&adogya. 
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as to Brahman being without a second must also be taken 
to imply that Brahman is noa-dual as far as qualities are 
concerned ; otherwise it would conflict with those passages 
which speak of Brahman as being without qualities and 
without stain. We therefore conclude that the defining 
Taittirtya-text teaches Brahman to be an absolutely 
homogeneous substance. 

But, the above explanation of the passage being accepted, 
it follows that the words 'true being,' 'knowledge,' &c, 
have to be viewed as abandoning their direct sense, and 
merely suggesting a thing distinct in nature from all that 
is opposite (to what the three words directly denote), and 
this means that we resort to so-called implication (implied 
meaning, lakshawa)! — What objection is there to such 
a proceeding? we reply. The force of the general purport 
of a sentence is greater than that of the direct denotative 
power of the simple terms, and it is generally admitted 
that the purport of grammatical co-ordination is oneness 
(of the matter denoted by the terms co-ordinated). — But 
we never observe that all words of a sentence are to be 
understood in an implied sense I — Is it then not observed, 
we reply, that one word is to be taken in its implied mean- 
ing if otherwise it would contradict the purport of the 
whole sentence ? And if the purport of the sentence, which 
is nothing but an aggregate of words employed together, 
has once been ascertained, why should we not take two 
or three or all words in an implied sense — just as we had 
taken one — and thus make them fit in with the general 
purport? In agreement herewith those scholars who 
explain to us the sense of imperative sentences, teach that 
in imperative sentences belonging to ordinary speech all 
words have an implied meaning only (not their directly 
denotative meaning). For, they maintain, imperative forms 
have their primary meaning only in (Vedic) sentences 
which enjoin something not established by other means; 
and hence in ordinary speech the effect of the action is 
conveyed by implication only. The other words also, which 
form part of those imperative sentences and denote matters 
connected with the action, have their primary meaning 
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only if connected with an action not established by other 
means; while if connected with an ordinary action they 
have a secondary, implied, meaning only 1 . 

Perception reveals to us non-differenced 
substance only. 

We have so far shown that in the case of a conflict 
between Scripture and Perception and the other instru- 
ments of knowledge, Scripture is of greater force. The 
fact, however, is that no such conflict is observed to exist, 
since Perception itself gives rise to the apprehension of 
a non-differenced Brahman whose nature is pure Being. — 
But how can it be said that Perception, which has for its 
object things of various kinds — and accordingly expresses 
itself in judgments such as ' Here is a jar/ 'There is a piece 
of cloth ' — causes the apprehension of mere Being ? If 
there were no apprehension of difference, all cognitions 
would have one and the same object, and therefore would 
give rise to one judgment only — as takes place when one 
unbroken perceptional cognition is continued for some 
time. — True. We therefore have to enquire in what way, 

1 The theory here referred to is held by some of the Mimam- 
sakas. The imperative forms of the verb have their primary 
meaning, i.e. the power of originating action, only in Vedic 
sentences which enjoin the performance of certain actions for the 
bringing about of certain ends : no other means of knowledge but 
the Veda informing us that such ends can be accomplished by 
such actions. Nobody, e. g. would offer a soma sacrifice in order 
to obtain the heavenly world, were he not told by the Veda to do 
so. In ordinary life, on the other hand, no imperative possesses 
this entirely unique originative force, since any action which may 
be performed in consequence of a command may be prompted 
by other motives as well: it is, in technical Indian language, 
established already, apart from the command, by other means of 
knowledge. The man who, e. g. is told to milk a cow might have 
proceeded to do so, apart from the command, for reasons of his 
own. Imperatives in ordinary speech are therefore held not to 
have their primary meaning, and this conclusion is extended, 
somewhat unwarrantably one should say, to all the words entering 
into an imperative clause. 
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in the judgment • here is a jar,' an assertion is made about 
being as well as some special form of being These implied 
judgments cannot both be founded on perception, for they 
are the results of acts of cognition occupying different 
moments of time, while the perceptional cognition takes 
place in one moment (is instantaneous). We therefore 
must decide whether it is the essential nature of the jar, 
or its difference from other things, that is the object of 
perception. And we must adopt the former alternative, 
because the apprehension of difference presupposes the 
apprehension of the essential nature of the thing, and, in 
addition, the remembrance of its counterentities (i.e. the 
things from which the given thing diners). Hence differ- 
ence is not apprehended by Perception ; and all judgments 
and propositions relative to difference are founded on 
error only. 

Difference — bheda — does not admit of logical definition. 
The Logicians, moreover, are unable to give a definition 
of such a thing as ' difference.' Difference cannot in the 
first place be the essential nature (of that which differs) ; 
for from that it would follow that on the apprehension 
of the essential nature of a thing there would at once arise 
not only the judgment as to that essential nature but also 
judgments as to its difference from everything else — But, 
it may be objected to this, even when the essential nature 
of a thing is apprehended, the judgment 'this thing is 
different from other things' depends on the remembrance 
of its counterentities, and as long as this remembrance does 
not take place so long the judgment of difference is not 
formed ! — Such reasoning, we reply, is inadmissible. He who 
maintains that 'difference' is nothing but 'essential nature' 
has no right to assume a dependence on counterentities 
since, according to him, essential nature and difference are 
the same, i. e. nothing but essential nature : the judgment 
of difference can, on his view, depend on counterentities 
no more than the judgment of essential nature does. His 
view really implies that the two words 'the jar' and 
'different' (in the judgment 'the jar is different') are 
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synonymous, just as the words ' hasta ' and ' kara ' are (both 
of which mean ' hand '). 

Nor, in the second place, can 'difference' be held to 
be an attribute (dharma). For if it were that, we should 
have to assume that 'difference' possesses difference (i.e. 
is different) from essential nature; for otherwise it would 
be the same as the latter. And this latter difference 
would have to be viewed as an attribute of the first 
difference, and this would lead us on to a third difference, 
and so in infinitum. And the view of 'difference' being 
an attribute would further imply that difference is appre- 
hended on the apprehension of a thing distinguished by 
attributes such as generic character and so on, and at the 
same time that the thing thus distinguished is apprehended 
on the apprehension of difference ; and this would consti- 
tute a logical seesaw. — 'Difference' thus showing itself 
incapable of logical definition, we are confirmed in our 
view that perception reveals mere ' Being ' only. 

Moreover, it appears that in states of consciousness such 
as ' Here is a jar,' ' There is a piece of cloth,' ' The jar is 
perceived,' 'The piece of cloth is perceived,' that which 
constitutes the things is Being (existence ; satta) and per- 
ception (or ' consciousness ' ; anubhuti). And we observe 
that it is pure Being only which persists in all states of 
cognition : this pure Being alone, therefore, is real. The 
differences, on the other hand, which do not persist, are 
unreal The case is analogous to that of the snake-rope. 
The rope which persists as a substrate is real, while the 
non-continuous things (which by wrong imagination are 
superimposed on the rope) such as a snake, a cleft in the 
ground, a watercourse, and so on, are unreal 

But — our adversary objects — the instance is not truly 
analogous. In the case of the snake-rope the non-reality 
of the snake results from the snake's being sublated 
(badhita) by the cognition of the true nature of the sub- 
strate 'This is a rope, not a snake'; it does not result 
from the non-continuousness of the snake. In the same 
way the reality of the rope does not follow from its persist- 
ence, but from the fact of its being not sublated (by another 
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cognition). But what, we ask, establishes the non-reality 
of jars and pieces of cloth? — All are agreed, we reply, that 
we observe, in jars and similar things, individual difference 
(vyavrrtti, literally ' separation,' ' distinction '). The point 
to decide is of what nature such difference is. Does it not 
mean that the judgment 'This is a jar' implies the negation 
of pieces of cloth and other things? But this means that 
by this judgment pieces of cloth and other things are 
sublated (badbita). Individual difference (vyavrttti) thus 
means the cessation (or absence), due to sublation, of certain 
objects of cognition, and it proves the non-reality of what- 
ever has non-continuous existence; while on the other 
hand, pure Being, like the rope, persists non-sublated. 
Hence everything that is additional to pure Being is 
non-real. — This admits of being expressed in technical 
form. 'Being' is real because it persists, as proved by 
the case of the rope in the snake-rope ; jars and similar 
things are non-real because they are non-continuous, as 
proved by the case of the snake that has the rope for its 
substrate. 

From all this it follows that persisting consciousness only 
has real being ; it alone is. 

Being and Consciousness are one. Consciousness is 
svayamprakflw. 

But, our adversary objects, as mere Being is the object 
of consciousness, it is different therefrom (and thus there 
exists after all 'difference' or 'plurality'). — Not so, we 
reply. That there is no such thing as ' difference,' we have 
already shown above on the grounds that it is not the 
object of perception, and moreover incapable of definition. 
It cannot therefore be proved that 'Being' is the object 
of consciousness. Hence Consciousness itself is ' Being ' 
— that which is. — This consciousness is self-proved, just 
because it is consciousness. Were it proved through some- 
thing else, it would follow that like jars and similar things 
it is not consciousness. Nor can there be assumed, for 
consciousness, the need of another act of consciousness 
(through which its knowledge would be established) ; for 
[ 4 8] D 
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it shines forth (prakarate) through its own being. While 
it exists, consciousness — differing therein from jars and the 
like — is never observed not to shine forth, and it cannot 
therefore be held to depend, in its shining forth, on some- 
thing else.— You (who object to the above reasoning) 
perhaps hold the following view : — even when conscious- 
ness has arisen, it is the object only which shines forth — 
a fact expressed in sentences such as : the jar is perceived. 
When a person forms the judgment 'This is a jar,' he is 
not at the time conscious of a consciousness which is not 
an object and is not of a definite character. Hence the 
existence of consciousness is the reason which brings about 
the * shining forth ' of jars and other objects, and thus has 
a similar office as the approximation of the object to the 
eye or the other organs of sense (which is another condition 
of perceptive consciousness). After this the existence of 
consciousness is inferred on the ground that the shining 
forth of the object is (not permanent, but) occasional only *. 
And should this argumentation be objected to on the 
ground of its implying that consciousness — which is essen- 
tially of the nature of intelligence— is something non- 
intelligent like material things, we ask you to define this 
negation of non-intelligence (which you declare to be cha- 
racteristic of consciousness). Have we, perhaps, to under- 
stand by it the invariable concomitance of existence and 
shining forth? If so, we point out that this invariable 
concomitance is also found in the case of pleasure and 
similar affections; for when pleasure and so on exist at 
all, they never are non-perceived (i. e. they exist in so far 
only as we are conscious of them). It is thus clear that 
we have no consciousness of consciousness itself — just as the 
tip of a finger, although touching other things, is incapable 
of touching itself. 

All this reasoning, we reply, is entirely spun out of your 
own fancy, without any due consideration of the power of 
consciousness. The fact is, that in perceiving colour and 

' Being not permanent but occasional, it is an effect only, and 
as such must have a cause. 
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other qualities of things, we are not aware of a ' shining 
forth * as an attribute of those things, and as something 
different from consciousness; nor can the assumption of 
an attribute of things called ' light,' or ' shining forth,' be 
proved in any way, since the entire empirical world itself 
can be proved only through consciousness, the existence 
of which we both admit. Consciousness, therefore, is not 
something which is inferred or proved through some other 
act of knowledge; but while proving everything else it 
is proved by itself. This may be expressed in technical 
form as follows — Consciousness is, with regard to its attri- 
butes and to the empirical judgments concerning it, inde- 
pendent of any other thing, because through its connexion 
with other things it is the cause of their attributes and 
the empirical judgments concerning them. For it is a 
general principle that of two things that which through 
its connexion with the other is the cause of the attributes 
of — and the empirical judgments about — the latter, is itself 
independent of that other as to those two points. We see 
e. g. that colour, through its conjunction with earth and the 
like, produces in them the quality of visibility, but does 
not itself depend for its visibility on conjunction with colour. 
Hence consciousness is itself the cause of its own ' shining 
forth,' as well as of the empirically observed shining forth 
of objects such as jars and the like. 

Consciousness is eternal and incapable of change. 
This self-luminous consciousness, further, is eternal, for 
it is not capable of any form of non-existence — whether 
so-called antecedent non-existence or any other form. 
This follows from its being self-established. For the 
antecedent non-existence of self-established consciousness 
cannot be apprehended either through consciousness or 
anything else If consciousness itself gave rise to the 
apprehension of its own non-existence, it could not do so 
in so far as ' being,' for that would contradict its being : 
if it is, i. e. if its non-existence is not, how can it give rise 
to the idea of its non-existence ? Nor can it do so if not 
being; for if consciousness itself is not, how can it furnish 

D 2 
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a proof for its own non-existence? Nor can the non- 
existence of consciousness be apprehended through any- 
thing else; for consciousness cannot be the object of 
anything else. Any instrument of knowledge proving the 
non-existence of consciousness, could do so only by making 
consciousness its object — ' this is consciousness ' ; but con- 
sciousness, as being self-established, does not admit of that 
objectivation which is implied in the word 'this/ and hence 
its previous non-existence cannot be proved by anything 
lying outside itself. 

As consciousness thus does not admit of antecedent 
non-existence, it further cannot be held to originate, and 
hence also all those other states of being which depend 
on origination cannot be predicated of it. 

As consciousness is beginningless, it further does not 
admit of any plurality within itself; for we observe in this 
case the presence of something which is contrary to what 
invariably accompanies plurality (this something being 
' beginninglessness ' which is contrary to the quality of 
having a beginning — which quality invariably accompanies 
plurality). For we never observe a thing characterised by 
plurality to be without a beginning. — And moreover differ- 
ence, origination, &c, are objects of consciousness, like 
colour and other qualities, and hence cannot be attributes 
of consciousness. Therefore, consciousness being essentially 
consciousness only, nothing else that is an object of con- 
sciousness can be its attribute. The conclusion is that 
consciousness is free from difference of any kind. 

The apparent difference between Consciousness and the 
conscious subject is due to the unreal ahamkara. 

From this it further follows that there is no substrate of 
consciousness — different from consciousness itself — such as 
people ordinarily mean when speaking of a ' knower.' It 
is self-luminous consciousness itself which constitutes the 
so-called ' knower.' This follows therefrom also that con- 
sciousness is not non-intelligent (gada) ; for non-intelligence 
invariably accompanies absence of Selfhood (anatmatva) ; 
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hence, non-intelligence being absent in consciousness, con- 
sciousness is not non-Self, that means, it is the Self. 

But, our adversary again objects, the consciousness which 
expresses itself in the judgment '/ know,' proves that the 
quality of being a • knower ' belongs to consciousness ! — By 
no means, we reply. The attribution to consciousness of 
this quality rests on error, no less than the attribution, to 
the shell, of the quality of being silver. Consciousness 
cannot stand in the relation of an agent toward itself: the 
attribute of being a knowing agent is erroneously imputed 
to it — an error analogous to that expressed in the judg- 
ment « I am a man,' which identifies the Self of a person 
with the outward aggregate of matter that bears the 
external characteristics of humanity. To be a 'knower' 
means to be the agent in the action of knowing ; and this 
is something essentially changeful and non-intelligent (gxufe), 
having its abode in the ahawkara, which is itself a thing 
subject to change. How, on the other hand, could such 
agency possibly belong to the changeless ' witness ' (of all 
change, i.e. consciousness) whose nature is pure Being? 
That agency cannot be an attribute of the Self follows 
therefrom also that, like colour and other qualities, agency 
depends, for its own proof, on seeing, i. e. consciousness. 

That the Self does not fall within the sphere (is not an 
object of), the idea of ' I ' is proved thereby also that in 
deep sleep, swoon, and similar states, the idea of the ' I ' 
is absent, while the consciousness of the Self persists. 
Moreover, if the Self were admitted to be an agent and 
an object of the idea of ' I,' it would be difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that like the body it is non-intelligent, 
something merely outward (' being for others only, not for 
itself) and destitute of Selfhood. That from the body, 
which is the object of the idea of « I,' and known to be an 
agent, there is different that Self which enjoys the results 
of the body's actions, viz. the heavenly word, and so on, is 
acknowledged by all who admit the validity of the instru- 
ments of knowledge; analogously, therefore, we must 
admit that different from the knower whom we understand 
by the term ' I,' is the * witnessing ' inward Self. The non- 
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intelligent ahawkara thus merely serves to manifest the 
nature of non-changing consciousness, and it effects this 
by being its abode ; for it is the proper quality of manifest- 
ing agents to manifest the objects manifested, in so far as 
the latter abide in them. A mirror, e. g., or a sheet of 
water, or a certain mass of matter, manifests a face or the 
disc of the moon (reflected in the mirror or water) or 
the generic character of a cow (impressed on the mass of 
matter) in so far as all those things abide in them. — In 
this way, then, there arises the erroneous view that finds 
expression in the judgment ' I know.' — Nor must you, in 
the way of objection, raise the question how self-luminous 
consciousness is to be manifested by the non-intelligent 
ahawikara, which rather is itself manifested by conscious- 
ness ; for we observe that the surface of the hand, which 
itself is manifested by the rays of sunlight falling on it, 
at the same time manifests those rays. This is clearly seen 
in the case of rays passing through the interstices of net- 
work: the light of those rays is intensified by the hand 
on which they fall, and which at the same time is itself 
manifested by the rays. 

It thus appears that the ' knowing agent,' who is denoted 
by the ' I,' in the judgment ' I know,' constitutes no real 
attribute of the Self, the nature of which is pure intelligence. 
This is also the reason why the consciousness of Egoity 
does not persist in the states of deep sleep and final release : 
in those states this special form of consciousness passes 
away, and the Self appears in its true nature, i. e. as pure 
consciousness. Hence a person who has risen from deep, 
dreamless sleep reflects, 'Just now I was unconscious of 
myself.' 

Summing up of the pnrvapaksha view. 

As the outcome of all this, we sum up our view as 
follows. — Eternal, absolutely non-changing consciousness, 
whose nature is pure non-differenced intelligence, free from 
all distinction whatever, owing to error illusorily manifests 
itself (vivarttate) as broken up into manifold distinctions — 
knowing subjects, objects of knowledge, acts of knowledge. 
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And the purpose for which we enter on the consideration 
of the Vedanta-texts is utterly to destroy what is the root 
of that error, i.e. Nescience, and thus to obtain a firm 
knowledge of the oneness of Brahman, whose nature is 
mere intelligence — free, pure, eternal. 

THE GREAT SIDDHANTA. 

This entire theory rests on a fictitious foundation of 
altogether hollow and vicious arguments, incapable of 
'being stated in definite logical alternatives, and devised 
by men who are destitute of those particular qualities 
which cause individuals to be chosen by the Supreme 
Person revealed in the Upanishads; whose intellects are 
darkened by the impression of beginningless evil ; and who 
thus have no insight into the nature of words and sentences, 
into the real purport conveyed by them, and into the 
procedure of sound argumentation, with all its methods 
depending on perception and the other instruments of right 
knowledge. The theory therefore must needs be rejected 
by all those who, through texts, perception and the other 
means of knowledge — assisted by sound reasoning — have 
an insight into the true nature of things. 

There is no proof of non-differenced substance. 

To enter into details. — Those who maintain the doctrine 
of a substance devoid of' all difference have no right to 
assert that this or that is a proof of such a substance ; for 
all means of right knowledge have for their object things 
affected with difference. — Should any one, taking his stand 
on the received views of his sect, assert that the theory of 
a substance free from all difference (does not require any 
further means of proof but) is immediately established by 
one's own consciousness ; we reply that he also is refuted 
by the fact, warranted by the witness of the Self, that all 
consciousness implies difference : all states of consciousness 
have for their object something that is marked by some dif- 
ference, as appears in the case of judgments like ' I saw this.' 
And should a state of consciousness — although directly 
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apprehended as implying difference — be determined by some 
fallacious reasoning to be devoid of difference, this determi- 
nation could be effected only by means of some special at- 
tributes additional to the quality of mere Being ; and owing to 
these special qualities on which the determination depends, 
that state of consciousness would clearly again be character- 
ised by difference. The meaning of the mentioned deter- 
mination could thus only be that of a thing affected with 
certain differences some other differences are denied ; but 
manifestly this would not prove the existence of a thing free 
from all difference. To thought there at any rate belongs 
the quality of being thought and self-illuminatedness, for 
the knowing principle is observed to have for its essential 
nature the illumining (making to shine forth) of objects. 
And that also in the states of deep sleep, swoon, &c, con- 
sciousness is affected with difference we shall prove, in its 
proper place, in greater detail. Moreover you yourself 
admit that to consciousness there actually belong different 
attributes such as permanency (oneness, self-luminousness, 
&c), and of these it cannot be shown that they are only 
Being in general. And even if the latter point were 
admitted, we observe that there takes place a discussion of 
different views, and you yourself attempt to prove your 
theory by means of the differences between those views 
and your own. It therefore must be admitted that reality 
is affected with difference well established by valid means 
of proof. 

Sabda proves difference. 
As to sound (speech ; jabda) it is specially apparent that 
it possesses the power of denoting only such things as are 
affected with difference. Speech operates with words and 
sentences. Now a word (pada) originates from the com- 
bination of a radical element and a suffix, and as these two 
elements have different meanings it necessarily follows that 
the word itself can convey only a sense affected with 
difference. And further, the plurality of words is based on 
plurality of meanings ; the sentence therefore which is an 
aggregate of words expresses some special combination of 
things (meanings of words), and hence has no power to 
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denote a thing devoid of all difference. — The conclusion is 
that sound cannot be a means of knowledge for a thing 
devoid of all difference. 

Fratyakaha — even of the nirvikalpaka kind — proves 
difference. 

Perception in the next place — with its two subdivisions 
of non-determinate (nirvikalpaka) and determinate (savi- 
kalpaka) perception — also cannot be a means of knowledge 
for things devoid of difference. Determinate perception 
clearly has for its object things affected with difference ; for 
it relates to that which is distinguished by generic differ- 
ence and so on. But also non-determinate perception has 
for its object only what is marked with difference ; for it is 
on the basis of non-determinate perception that the object 
distinguished by generic character and so on is recognised 
in the act of determinate perception. Non-determinate 
perception is the apprehension of the object in so far as 
destitute of some differences but not of all difference. 
Apprehension of the latter kind is in the first place not 
observed ever to take place, and is in the second place 
impossible: for all apprehension by consciousness takes 
place by means of some distinction ' This is such and such.' 
Nothing can be apprehended apart from some special feature 
of make or structure, as e.g. the triangularly shaped dewlap 
in the case of cows. The true distinction between non- 
determinate and determinate perception is that the former 
is the apprehension of the first individual among a number 
of things belonging to the same class, while the latter is the 
apprehension of the second, third, and so on, individuals. 
On the apprehension of the first individual cow the per- 
ceiving person is not conscious of the fact that the special 
shape which constitutes the generic character of the class 
'cows 'extends to the present individual also; while this 
special consciousness arises in the case of the perception of 
the second and third cow. The perception of the second 
individual thus is ' determinate ' in so far as it is determined 
by a special attribute, viz. the extension, to the perception, 
of the generic character of a class — manifested in a certain 
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outward shape — which connects this act of perception with 
the earlier perception (of the first individual) ; such deter- 
mination being ascertained only on the apprehension of the 
second individual. Such extension or continuance of a 
certain generic character is, on the other hand, not appre- 
hended on the apprehension of the first individual, and 
perception of the latter kind thence is ' non-determinate.' 
That it is such is not due to non-apprehension of struc- 
ture, colour, generic character and so on, for all these 
attributes are equally objects of sensuous perception 
(and hence perceived as belonging to the first individual 
also). Moreover that which possesses structure cannot be 
perceived apart from the structure, and hence in the case 
of the apprehension of the first individual there is already 
perception of structure, giving rise to the judgment ' The 
thing is such and such.' In the case of the second, third, 
&c, individuals, on the other hand, we apprehend, in 
addition to the thing possessing structure' and to the 
structure itself, the special attribute of the persistence of 
the generic character, and hence the perception is ' deter- 
minate.' From all this it follows that perception never has 
for its object that which is devoid of all difference. 

The bhedabheda view is untenable. 

The same arguments tend to refute the view that there 
is difference and absence of difference at the same time (the 
so-called bhedabheda view). Take the judgment ' This is 
such and such ' ; how can we realise here the non-difference 
of ' being this ' and ' being such and such ' ? The ' such and 
such' denotes a peculiar make characterised, e.g. by a 
dewlap, the ' this ' denotes the thing distinguished by that 
peculiar make; the non-difference of these two is thus 
contradicted by immediate consciousness. At the outset 
the thing perceived is perceived as separate from all other 
things, and this separation is founded on the fact that the 
thing is distinguished by a special constitution, let us say 
the generic characteristics of a cow, expressed by the term 
'such and such.' In general, wherever we cognise the 
relation of distinguishing attribute and thing distinguished 
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thereby, the two clearly present themselves to our mind as 
absolutely different Some things— e.g. staffs and bracelets 
— appear sometimes as having a separate, independent 
existence of their own ; at other times they present them- 
selves as distinguishing attributes of other things or beings 
(i.e. of the persons carrying staffs or wearing bracelets). 
Other entities— e. g. the generic character of cows — have a 
being only in so far as they constitute the form of substances, 
and thus always present themselves as distinguishing attri- 
butes of those substances. In both cases there is the same 
relation of distinguishing attribute and thing distinguished 
thereby, and these two are apprehended as absolutely 
different The difference between the two classes of entities 
is only that staffs, bracelets, and similar things are capable 
of being apprehended in separation from other things, 
while the generic characteristics of a species are absolutely 
incapable thereof. The assertion, therefore, that the differ- 
ence of things is refuted by immediate consciousness, is 
based on the plain denial of a certain form of consciousness, 
the one namely — admitted by every one — which is expressed 
in the judgment • This thing is such and such.' — This same 
point is clearly expounded by the Sutrakara in II, a, 33. 

Inference also teaches difference. 

Perception thus having for its object only what is marked 
by difference, inference also is in the same case ; for its 
object is only what is distinguished by connexion with 
things known through perception and other means of know- 
ledge And thus, even in the case of disagreement as to the 
number of the different instruments of knowledge, a thing 
devoid of difference could not be established by any of them 
since the instruments of knowledge acknowledged by all 
have only one and the same object, viz. what is marked by 
difference. And a person who maintains the existence of 
a thing devoid of difference on the ground of differences 
affecting that very thing simply contradicts himself without 
knowing what he does ; he is in fact no better than a man 
who asserts that his own mother never had any children. 
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Perception does not reveal mere Being. 

In reply to the assertion that perception causes the 
apprehension of pure Being .only, and therefore cannot have 
difference for its object ; and that ' difference ' cannot be 
denned because it does not admit of being set forth in 
definite alternatives ; we point out that these charges are 
completely refuted by the fact that the only objects of 
perception are things distinguished by generic character 
and so on, and that generic character and so on — as being 
relative things — give at once rise to the judgment as to the 
distinction between themselves and the things in which they 
inhere. You yourself admit that in the case of knowledge 
and in that of colour and other qualities this relation holds 
good, viz. that something which gives rise to a judgment 
about another thing at the same time gives rise to a judg- 
ment about itself; the same may therefore be admitted 
with regard to difference \ 

For this reason the charge of a regressus in infinitum 
and a logical seesaw (see above, p. 32) cannot be upheld. 
For even if perceptive cognition takes place within one 
moment, we apprehend within that moment the generic 
character which constitutes on the one hand the difference 
of the thing from others, and on the other hand the peculiar 
character of the thing itself; and thus there remains 
nothing to be apprehended in a second moment. 

Moreover, if perception made us apprehend only pure 
Being, judgments clearly referring to different objects — such 
as * Here is a jar,' ' There is a piece of cloth ' — would be 
devoid of all meaning. And if through perception we did 
not apprehend difference — as marked by generic character, 
&c, constituting the structure or make of a thing — why 
should a man searching for a horse not be satisfied with 
finding a buffalo? And if mere Being only were the 
object of all our cognitions, why should we not remember, 

1 Colour reveals itself as well as the thing that has colour; 
knowledge reveals itself as well as the object known ; so difference 
manifests itself as well as the things that differ. 
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in the case of each particular cognition, all the words which 
are connected with all our cognitions ? And further, if the 
cognition of a horse and that of an elephant had one object 
only, the later cognition would cause us to apprehend only 
what was apprehended before, and there being thus no 
difference (of object of cognition) there would be nothing 
to distinguish the later state of cognition from remembrance. 
If on the other hand a difference is admitted for each state 
of consciousness, we admit thereby that perception has for 
its objects things affected with difference. 

If all acts of cognition had one and the same object only, 
everything would be apprehended by one act of cognition ; 
and from this it would follow that there are no persons 
either deaf or blind ! 

Nor does, as a matter of fact, the eye apprehend mere 
Being only ; for what it does apprehend is colour and the 
coloured thing, and those other qualities (viz. extension, 
&c), which inhere in the thing together with colour. Nor 
does feeling do so ; for it has for its objects things palp- 
able. Nor have the ear and the other senses mere Being 
for their object ; but they relate to what is distinguished by 
a special sound or taste or smell. Hence there is not any 
source of knowledge causing us to apprehend mere Being. 
If moreover the senses had for their object mere Being free 
from all difference, it would follow that Scripture which 
has the same object would (not be originative of knowledge 
but) perform the function of a mere anuvada, i. e. it would 
merely make statements about something, the knowledge 
of which is already established by some other means. And 
further, according to your own doctrine, mere Being, i. e. 
Brahman, would hold the position of an object with regard 
to the instruments of knowledge; and thus there would 
cling to it all the imperfections indicated by yourself — non- 
intelligent nature, perishableness and so on. — From all this 
we conclude that perception has for its object only what is 
distinguished by difference manifesting itself in generic 
character and so on, which constitute the make or structure 
of a thing. (That the generic character of a thing is 
nothing else but its particular structure follows) from the 
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fact that we do not perceive anything, different from 
structure, which could be claimed as constituting the object 
of the cognition 'that several individuals possess one and 
the same general form. And as our theory sufficiently 
accounts for the ordinary notions as to generic character, 
and as moreover even those who hold generic character to 
be something different from structure admit that there is 
such a thing as (common) structure, we adhere to the 
conclusion that generic character is nothing but structure. 
By ' structure ' we understand special or distinctive form ; 
and we acknowledge different forms of that kind according 
to the different classes of things. And as the current 
judgments as to things being different from one another 
can be explained on the basis of the apprehension of generic 
character, and as no additional entity is observed to exist, 
and as even those who maintain the existence of such an 
additional thing admit the existence of generic character, 
we further conclude that difference (bheda) is nothing but 
generic character (fati). — But if this were so, the judgment as 
to difference would immediately follow from the judgment as 
to generic character, as soon as the latter is apprehended ! — 
Quite true, we reply. As a matter of fact the judgment of 
difference is immediately formulated on the basis of the 
judgment as to generic character. For 'the generic character ' 
of a cow, e. g., means just the exclusion of everything else : as 
soon as that character is apprehended all thought and speech 
referring to other creatures belonging to the same wider 
genus (which includes buffaloes and so on also) come to an 
end. It is through the apprehension of difference only that 
the idea of non-difference comes to an end. 

Plurality is not unreal. 
Next as to the assertion that all difference presented in 
our cognition— as of jars, pieces of cloth and the like— is 
unreal because such difference does not persist. This view, 
we maintain, is altogether erroneous, springs in fact from 
the neglect of distinguishing between persistence and non- 
persistence on the one hand, and the relation between what 
sublates and what is sublated on the other hand. Where 
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two cognitions are mutually contradictory, there the latter 
relation holds good, and there is non-persistence of what is 
sublated. But jars, pieces of cloth and the like, do not 
contradict one another, since they are separate in place and 
time. If on the other hand the non-existence of a thing is 
cognised at the same time and the same place where and 
when its existence is cognised, we have a mutual contra- 
diction of two cognitions, and then the stronger one 
sublates the other cognition which thus comes to an end. 
But when of a thing that is perceived in connexion 
with some place and time, the non-existence is perceived 
in connexion with some other place and time, there arises 
no contradiction ; how then should the one cognition 
sublate the other ? or how can it be said that of a thing 
absent at one time and place there is absence at other 
times and places also? In the case of the snake-rope, 
there arises a cognition of non-existence in connexion with 
the given place and time ; hence there is contradiction, one 
judgment sublates the other and the sublated cognition 
comes to an end. But the circumstance of something 
which is seen at one time and in one place not persisting at 
another time and in another place is not observed to be 
invariably accompanied by falsehood, and hence mere non- 
persistence of this kind does not constitute a reason for 
unreality. To say, on the other hand, that what is is real 
because it persists, is to prove what is proved already, and 
requires no further proof. 

Being and Consciousness are not one. 
Hence mere Being does not alone constitute reality. 
And as the distinction between consciousness and its objects 
— which rests just on this relation of object and that for 
which the object is — is proved by perception, the assertion 
that only consciousness has real existence is also dis- 
posed of. 

The true meaning of Svayamprakasatva. 
We next take up the point as to the self-luminousness of 
consciousness (above, p. 33). The contention that conscious- 
ness is not an object holds good for the knowing Self at the 
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time when it illumines (i. e. constitutes as its objects) other 
things ; but there is no absolute rule as to all consciousness 
never being anything but self-luminous. For common 
observation shows that the consciousness of one person 
may become the object of the cognition of another, viz. of 
an inference founded on the person's friendly or unfriendly 
appearance and the like, and again that a person's own past 
states of consciousness become the object of his own 
cognition — as appears from judgments such as 'At one 
time I knew.' It cannot therefore be said ' If it is con- 
sciousness it is self-proved ' (above, p. 33), nor that con- 
sciousness if becoming an object of consciousness would no 
longer be consciousness ; for from this it would follow that 
one's own past states, and the conscious states of others — 
because being objects of consciousness — are not themselves 
consciousness. Moreover, unless it were admitted that there 
is inferential knowledge of the thoughts of others, there 
would be no apprehension of the connexion of words and 
meaning, and this would imply the absolute termination of all 
human intercourse depending on speech. Nor also would it 
be possible for pupils to attach themselves to a teacher of 
sacred lore, for the reason that they had become aware of 
his wisdom and learning. The general proposition that 
consciousness does not admit of being an object is in fact 
quite untenable. The essential nature of consciousness — 
or knowledge — consists therein that it shines forth, or 
manifests itself, through its own being to its own substrate 
at the present moment ; or (to give another definition) that 
it is instrumental in proving its own object by its own 
being 1 . 

' The comment of the .Sru. Pra. on the above definitions runs, 
with a few additional explanations, as follows : The term ' ana- 
bhuti ' here denotes knowledge in general, not only such know- 
ledge as is not remembrance (which limited meaning the term has 
sometimes). With reference to the * shining forth ' it might be said 
that in this way jars also and similar things know or are conscious 
because they also 'shine forth' (viz. in so far as they are known) ; 
to exclude jars and the like the text therefore adds 'to its 
own substrate' (the jar 'shines forth,' not to itself, but to the 
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Now these two characteristics are established by a 
person's own state of consciousness and do not vanish 
when that consciousness becomes the object of another 
state of consciousness ; consciousness remains also in the 
latter case what it is. Jars and similar things, on the other 
hand, do not possess consciousness, not because they are 
objects of consciousness but because they lack the two 
characteristics stated above. If we made the presence of 
consciousness dependent on the absence of its being an 
object of consciousness, we should arrive at the conclusion 

knowing person). There are other attributes of the Self, such 
as atomic extension, eternity, and so on, which are revealed (not 
through themselves) but through an act of knowledge different 
from them; to exclude those the text adds 'through its own 
being.' In order to exclude past states of consciousness or acts 
of knowledge, the text adds 'at the present moment.' A past state 
of consciousness is indeed not revealed without another act of 
knowledge (representing it), and would thus by itself be excluded ; 
but the text adds this specification (viz. 'at the present moment') 
on purpose, in order to intimate that a past state of consciousness 
can be represented by another state — a point denied by the oppo- 
nent 'At the present moment' means 'the connexion with the 
object of knowledge belonging to the present time.' Without the 
addition of ' to its own substrate ' the definition might imply that 
a state of consciousness is manifest to another person also; to 
exclude this the clause is added. This first definition might be 
objected to as acceptable only to those who maintain the svayara- 
prakifatva-theory (which need not be discussed here); hence a 
second definition is given. The two clauses ' to its own substrate ' 
and ' at the present moment ' have to be supplied in this second 
definition also. 'Instrumental in bringing about' would apply to 
staffs, wheels, and such like implements also ; hence the text adds 
'its own object' (Staffs, wheels, Sec. have no 'objects.*) Know- 
ledge depending on sight does not bring about an object depending 
on hearing ; to exclude this notion of universal instrumentality the 
text specifies the object by the words 'its own.' The clause 
'through its own being' excludes the sense organs, which reveal 
objects not by their own being, but in so far as they give rise to 
knowledge. The two clauses 'at the present moment' and 'to 
its own substrate ' have the same office in the second definition as 
in the first. 

m E 
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that consciousness is not consciousness ; for there are things 
— e.g. sky-flowers — which are not objects of consciousness 
and at the same time are not consciousness. You will 
perhaps reply to this that a sky-flower's not being con- 
sciousness is due not to its not being an object of conscious- 
ness, but to its non-existence ! — Well then, we rejoin, let us 
say analogously that the reason of jars and the like not 
being contradictory to Nescience (i. e. of their being g&dd), 
is their not being of the nature of consciousness, and let us 
not have recourse to their being objects of consciousness! — 
But if consciousness is an object of consciousness, we con- 
clude that it also is non-contradictory of Nescience, like 
a jar ! — At this conclusion, we rejoin, you may arrive even 
on the opposite assumption, reasoning as follows: 'Con- 
sciousness is non-contradictory of Nescience, because it is 
not an object of consciousness, like a sky-flower! All 
which shows that to maintain as a general principle that 
something which is an object of consciousness cannot 
itself be consciousness is simply ridiculous.' 

Consciousness is not eternal. 

It was further maintained by the purvapakshin that as 
consciousness is self-established it has no antecedent non- 
existence and so on, and that this disproves its having an 
origin. But this is an attempt to prove something not 
proved by something else that is equally unproved ; com- 
parable to a man blind from birth undertaking to guide 
another blind man! You have no right to maintain the 
non-existence of the antecedent non-existence of conscious- 
ness on the ground that there is nothing to make us 
apprehend that non-existence; for there is something to 
make us apprehend it, viz. consciousness itself ! — But how 
can consciousness at the time when it is, make us apprehend 
its own previous non-existence which is contradictorily 
opposed to it ? — Consciousness, we rejoin, does not neces- 
sarily constitute as its objects only what occupies the same 
time with itself; were it so it would follow that neither 
the past nor the future can be the object of consciousness. 
Or do you mean that there is an absolute rule that the 
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antecedent non-existence of consciousness, if proved, must 
be contemporaneous with consciousness? Have you then, 
we ask, ever observed this so as to be able to assert an 
absolute rule? And if it were observed, that would prove 
the existence of previous non-existence, not its negation ! — 
The fact, however, is that no person in his senses will 
maintain the contemporaneous existence of consciousness 
and its own antecedent non-existence. In the case of per- 
ceptive knowledge originating from sensation, there is indeed 
this limitation, that it causes the apprehension of such 
things only as are actually present at the same time. But 
this limitation does not extend to cognitions of all kinds, 
nor to all instruments of knowledge; for we observe that 
remembrance, inference, and the magical perception of 
Yogis apprehend such things also as are not present at the 
time of apprehension. On this very point there rests the 
relation connecting the means of knowledge with their 
objects, viz. that the former are not without the latter. 
This does not mean that the instrument of knowledge is 
connected with its object in that way that it is not without 
something that is present at the time of cognition ; but 
rather that the instrument of knowledge is opposed to the 
falsehood of that special form in which the object presents 
itself as connected with some place and time. — This dis- 
poses also of the contention that remembrance has no 
external object ; for it is observed that remembrance is 
related to such things also as have perished. — Possibly you 
will now argue as follows. The antecedent non-existence 
of consciousness cannot be ascertained by perception, for it 
is not something present at the time of perception. It 
further cannot be ascertained by the other means of know- 
ledge, since there is no characteristic mark (linga) on which 
an inference could be based : for we do not observe any 
characteristic mark invariably accompanied by the ante- 
cedent non-existence of consciousness. Nor do we meet 
with any scriptural text referring to this antecedent non- 
existence. Hence, in the absence of any valid instrument 
of knowledge, the antecedent non-existence of consciousness 
cannot be established at all.— If, we reply, you thus, 

E 2 
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altogether setting aside the force of self-provedness (on 
which you had relied hitherto), take your stand on the 
absence of valid means of knowledge, we again must 
request you to give in; for there is a valid means of 
knowledge whereby to prove the antecedent non-existence 
of consciousness, viz. valid non-perception (anupalabdhi). 

Moreover, we observe that perceptional knowledge proves 
its object, be it a jar or something else, to exist only as 
long as it exists itself, not at all times ; we do not, through 
it, apprehend the antecedent or subsequent existence of 
the jar. Now this absence of apprehension is due to the 
fact that consciousness itself is limited in time. If that 
consciousness which has ajar for its object were itself appre- 
hended as non-limited in time, the object also — the jar — 
would be apprehended under the same form, i. e. it would 
be eternal. And if self-established consciousness were 
eternal, it would be immediately cognised as eternal ; but 
this is not the case. Analogously, if inferential conscious- 
ness and other forms of consciousness were apprehended as 
non-limited in time, they would all of them reveal their 
objects also as non-limited, and these objects would thus be 
eternal ; for the objects are conform in nature to their 
respective forms of consciousness. 

There is no Consciousness without object. 

Nor is there any consciousness devoid of objects ; for 
nothing of this kind is ever known. Moreover, the self- 
luminousness of consciousness has, by our opponent him- 
self, been proved on the ground that its essential nature 
consists in illumining (revealing) objects ; the self-luminous- 
ness of consciousness not admitting of proof apart from its 
essential nature which consists in the lighting up of objects. 
And as moreover, according to our opponent, consciousness 
cannot be the object of another consciousness, it would 
follow that (having neither an object nor itself being an 
object) it is something altogether unreal, imaginary. 

Nor are you justified in maintaining that in deep sleep, 
swoon, senselessness and similar states, pure consciousness, 
devoid of any object, manifests itself. This view is nega- 
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tived by 'valid non-perception' (see above, p. 53). If 
consciousness were present in those states also, there would 
be remembrance of it at the time of waking from sleep or 
recovery from swoon ; but as a matter of fact there is no 
such remembrance. — But it is not an absolute rule that 
something of which we were conscious must be remem- 
bered ; how then can the absence of remembrance prove 
the absence of previous consciousness ? — Unless, we reply, 
there be some cause of overpowering strength which quite 
obliterates all impressions — as e.g. the dissolution of the 
body — the absence of remembrance does necessarily prove 
the absence of previous consciousness. And, moreover, in 
the present case the absence of consciousness does not only 
follow from absence of remembrance ; it is also proved by 
the thought presenting itself to the person risen from sleep, 
'For so long a time I was not conscious of anything.' — Nor 
may it be said that even if there was consciousness, absence 
of remembrance would necessarily follow from the absence 
(during deep sleep) of the distinction of objects, and from 
the extinction of the consciousness of the ' I ' ; for the non- 
consciousness of some one thing, and the absence of some 
one thing cannot be the cause of the non-remembrance of 
some other thing, of which there had been consciousness. 
And that in the states in question the consciousness of the 
' I ' does persist, will moreover be shown further on. 

But, our opponent urges, have you not said yourself that 
even in deep sleep and similar states there is consciousness 
marked by difference ? — True, we have said so. But that 
consciousness is consciousness of the Self, and that this is 
affected by difference will be proved further on. At present 
we are only interested in denying the existence of your 
pure consciousness, devoid of all objects and without a 
substrate. Nor can we admit that your pure consciousness 
could constitute what we call the consciousness of the Self; 
for we shall prove that the latter has a substrate. 

It thus cannot be maintained that the antecedent non- 
existence of consciousness does not admit of being proved, 
because consciousness itself does not prove it. And as we 
have shown that consciousness itself may be an object of 
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consciousness, we have thereby disproved the alleged 
impossibility of antecedent non-existence being proved by 
other means. Herewith falls the assertion that the non- 
origination of consciousness can be proved. 

Consciousness is capable of change. 

Against the assertion that the alleged non-origination of 
consciousness at the same time proves that consciousness 
is not capable of any other changes (p. 36), we remark 
that the general proposition on which this conclusion rests 
is too wide : it would extend to antecedent non-existence 
itself, of which it is evident that it comes to an end, 
although it does not originate. In qualifying the changes 
as changes of ' Being,' you manifest great logical acumen 
indeed ! For according to your own view Nescience also 
(which is not ' Being ') does not originate, is the substrate of 
manifold changes, and comes to an end through the rise 
of knowledge ! Perhaps you will say that the changes of 
Nescience are all unreal. But, do you then, we ask in 
reply, admit that any change is real ? You do not ; and 
yet it is only this admission which would give a sense to 
the distinction expressed by the word ' Being V 

Nor is it true that consciousness does not admit of any 
division within itself, because it has no beginning (p. 36). 
For the non-originated Self is divided from the body, the 
senses, &c, and Nescience also, which is avowedly without 
a beginning, must needs be admitted to be divided from 
the Self. And if you say that the latter division is unreal, 
we ask whether you have ever observed a real division 
invariably connected with origination I Moreover, if the 
distinction of Nescience from the Self is not real, it follows 
that Nescience and the Self are essentially one. You 
further have yourself proved the difference of views by 
means of the difference of the objects of knowledge as 
established by non-refuted knowledge ; an analogous case 

1 The Ankara is not entitled to refer to a distinction of real 
and unreal division, because according to his theory all distinction 
is unreal. 
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being furnished by the difference of acts of cleaving, which 
results from the difference of objects to be cleft. And if 
you assert that of this knowing — which is essentially 
knowing only — nothing that is an object of knowledge can 
be an attribute, and that these objects — just because they 
are objects of knowledge — cannot be attributes of knowing ; 
we point out that both these remarks would apply also to 
eternity, self-luminousness, and the other attributes of 
' knowing,' which are acknowledged by yourself, and esta- 
blished by valid means of proof. Nor may you urge 
against this that all these alleged attributes are in reality 
mere 'consciousness' or 'knowing'; for they are essentially 
distinct. By 'being conscious' or 'knowing,' we under- 
stand the illumining or manifesting of some object to its 
own substrate (i. e. the substrate of knowledge), by its own 
existence (i. e. the existence of knowledge) merely ; by self- 
luminousness (or ' self-illuminatedness ') we understand the 
shining forth or being manifest by its own existence merely 
to its own substrate ; the terms ' shining forth,' ' illumining,' 
'being manifest' in both these definitions meaning the 
capability of becoming an object of thought and speech 
which is common to all things, whether intelligent or non- 
intelligent. Eternity again means 'being present in all 
time ' ; oneness means ' being defined by the number one.' 
Even if you say that these attributes are only negative 
ones, i. e. equal to the absence of non-intelligence and so 
on, you still cannot avoid the admission that they are 
attributes of consciousness. If, on the other hand, being of 
a nature opposite to non-intelligence and so on, be not 
admitted as attributes of consciousness — whether of a 
positive or a negative kind — in addition to its essential 
nature ; it is an altogether unmeaning proceeding to deny 
to it such qualities, as non-intelligence and the like. 

We moreover must admit the following alternative: 
consciousness is either proved (established) or not. If it is 
proved it follows that it possesses attributes ; if it is not, it 
is something absolutely nugatory, like a sky-flower, and 
similar purely imaginary things. 
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Consciousness is the attribute of a permanent 
Conscious Self. 

Let it then be said that consciousness is proof (siddhiA) 
itself. Proof of what, we ask in reply, and to whom ? If 
no definite answer can be given to these two questions, 
consciousness cannot be defined as ' proof ; for 'proof' is 
a relative notion, like ' son.' You will perhaps reply ' Proof 
to the Self ' ; and if we go on asking ' But what is that 
Self ' ? you will say, 'Just consciousness as already said by us 
before.' True, we reply, you said so ; but it certainly was 
not well said. For if it is the nature of consciousness to be 
'proof ('light,' 'enlightenment') on the part of a person 
with regard to something, how can this consciousness 
which is thus connected with the person and the thing 
be itself conscious of itself? To explain : the essential 
character of consciousness or knowledge is that by its very 
existence it renders things capable of becoming objects, to 
its own substrate, of thought and speech. This conscious- 
ness (anubhuti), which is also termed gn&aa, avagati, 
sawvid, is a particular attribute belonging to a conscious 
Self and related to an object : as such it is known to every 
one on the testimony of his own Self — as appears from 
ordinary judgments such as ' I know the jar,' ' I understand 
this matter,' ' I am conscious of (the presence of) this piece 
of cloth.' That such is the essential nature of conscious- 
ness you yourself admit ; for you have proved thereby its 
self-luminousness. Of this consciousness which thus clearly 
presents itself as the attribute of an agent and as related to 
an object, it would be difficult indeed to prove that at the 
same time it is itself the agent ; as difficult as it would be 
to prove that the object of action is the agent 

For we clearly see that this agent (the subject of con- 
sciousness) is permanent (constant), while its attribute, i. e. 
consciousness, not differing herein from joy, grief, and the 
like, rises, persists for some time, and then comes to an end. 
The permanency of the conscious subject is proved by the 
fact of recognition, 'This very same thing was formerly 
apprehended by me.' The non-permanency of conscious- 
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ness, oa the other hand, is proved by thought expressing 
itself in the following forms, ' I know at present,' ' I knew 
at a time,' ' I, the knowing subject, no longer have know- 
ledge of this thing.' How then should consciousness and 
the conscious subject be one? If consciousness which 
changes every moment were admitted to constitute the 
conscious subject, it would be impossible for us to recognise 
the thing seen to-day as the one we saw yesterday ; for 
what has been perceived by one cannot be recognised by 
another. And even if consciousness were identified with 
the conscious subject and acknowledged as permanent, this 
would no better account for the fact of recognition. For 
recognition implies a conscious subject persisting from the 
earlier to the later moment, and not merely consciousness. 
Its expression is '/ myself perceived this thing on a former 
occasion.' According to your view the quality of being 
a conscious agent cannot at all belong to consciousness ; 
for consciousness, you say, is just consciousness and nothing 
more. And that there exists a pure consciousness devoid 
of substrate and objects alike, we have already refuted on 
the ground that of a thing of this kind we have absolutely 
no knowledge. And that the consciousness admitted by 
both of us should be the Self is refuted by immediate 
consciousness itself. And we have also refuted the falla- 
cious arguments brought forward to prove that mere 
consciousness is the only reality. — But, another objection 
is raised, should the relation of the Self and the ' I ' not 
rather be conceived as follows: — In self-consciousness 
which expresses itself in the judgment ' I know,' that intel- 
ligent something which constitutes the absolutely non- 
objective element, and is pure homogeneous light, is the 
Self ; the objective element (yushmad-artha) on the other 
hand, which is established through its being illumined 
(revealed) by the Self is the /—in ' I know ' — and this is 
something different from pure intelligence, something 
objective or external? 

By no means, we reply; for this view contradicts the 
relation of attribute and substrate of attribute of which we 
are directly conscious, as implied in the thought ' I know.' 
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Consider also what follows. — * If the /were not the Self, the 
inwardness of the Self would not exist ; for it is just the 
consciousness of the / which separates the inward from 
the outward. 

'"May I, freeing myself from all pain, enter on free 
possession of endless delight ? " This is the thought which 
prompts the man desirous of release to apply himself to 
the study of the sacred texts. Were it a settled matter 
that release consists in the annihilation of the I, the same 
man would move away as soon as release were only hinted 
at. "When I myself have perished, there still persists 
some consciousness different from me;" to bring this about 
nobody truly will exert himself. 

' Moreover the very existence of consciousness, its being 
a consciousness at all, and its being self-luminous, depend 
on its connexion with a Self; when that connexion is dis- 
solved, consciousness itself cannot be established, not any 
more than the act of cutting can take place when there is no 
person to cut and nothing to be cut. Hence it is certain 
that the I, i. e. the knowing subject, is the inward Self.' 

This scripture confirms when saying 'By what should 
he know the knower?' (Br*. Up. II, 4, 15); and Smn'ti 
also, ' Him who knows this they call the knower of the 
body ' (Bha. G'l. XIII, 1). And the Sutrakara also, in the 
section beginning with ' Not the Self on account of scriptural 
statement ' (II, 3, 1 7), will say ' For this very reason (it is) 
a knower' (II, 3, 18); and from this it follows that the 
Self is not mere consciousness. 

What is established by consciousness of the ' I ' is the 
I itself, while the not-I is given in the consciousness of the 
not-I ; hence to say that the knowing subject, which is 
established by the state of consciousness, ' I know,' is the 
not-I, is no better than to maintain that one's own mother 
is a barren woman. Nor can it be said that this ' I,' the 
knowing subject, is dependent on its light for something 
else. It rather is self-luminous; for to be self-luminous 
means to have consciousness for one's essential nature. 
And that which has light for its essential nature does not 
depend for its light on something else. The case is 
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analogous to that of the flame of a lamp or candle. From 
the circumstance that the lamp illumines with its light 
other things, it does not follow either that it is not 
luminous, or that its luminousness depends on something 
else ; the fact rather is that the lamp being of luminous 
nature shines itself and illumines with its light other things 
also. To explain. — The one substance te^as, i.e. fire or 
heat, subsists in a double form, viz. as light (prabha), and 
as luminous matter. Although light is a quality of luminous 
substantial things, it is in itself nothing but the substance 
tejfas, not a mere quality like e. g. whiteness ; for it exists 
also apart from its substrates, and possesses colour (which 
is a quality). Having thus attributes different from those 
of qualities such as whiteness and so on, and possessing 
illumining power, it is the substance te^as, not anything 
else (e. g. a quality). Illumining power belongs to it, 
because it lights up itself and other things. At the same 
time it is practically treated as a quality because it always 
has the substance te^as for its substrate, and depends on 
it This must not be objected to on the ground that what 
is called light is really nothing but dissolving particles 
of matter which proceed from the substance te^as; for 
if this were so, shining gems and the sun would in the 
end consume themselves completely. Moreover, if the 
flame of a lamp consisted of dissolving particles of matter, 
it would never be apprehended as a whole ; for no reason 
can be stated why those particles should regularly rise 
in an agglomerated form to the height of four fingers' 
breadth, and after that simultaneously disperse themselves 
uniformly in all directions — upwards, sideways, and down- 
wards. The fact is that the flame of the lamp together 
with its light is produced anew every moment and again 
vanishes every moment ; as we may infer from the succes- 
sive combination of sufficient causes (viz. particles of oil 
and wick) and from its coming to an end when those causes 
are completely consumed. 

Analogously to the lamp, the Self is essentially intelli- 
gent (iKd-rupa), and has intelligence (£aitanya) for its 
quality. And to be essentially intelligent means to be 
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self-luminous. There are many scriptural texts declaring 
this, compare e. g. ' As a mass of salt has neither inside nor 
outside but is altogether a mass of taste, thus indeed that 
Self has neither inside nor outside but is altogether a mass 
of knowledge' (Br*. Up. IV, 6, 12); 'There that person 
becomes self-luminous, there is no destruction of the know- 
ing of the knower' (Br*. Up. IV, 3, 14; 30); 'He who 
knows, let me smell this, he is the Self (Kh. Up. VIII, 12, 
4) ; ' Who is that Self ? That one who is made of know- 
ledge, among the pra«as, within the heart, the light, the 
person ' (Br*. Up. IV, 3, 7) ; ' For it is he who sees, hears, 
smells, tastes, thinks, considers, acts, the person whose Self 
is knowledge' (Pr. Up. IV, 9); 'Whereby should one 
know the knower' (Br*. Up. IV, 5, 15). 'This person 
knows,' ' The seer does not see death nor illness nor pain' 
(Kh. Up. VIII, 26, 2); 'That highest person not remem- 
bering this body into which he was born ' (Kh. Up. VIII, 
12, 3) ; ' Thus these sixteen parts of the spectator that go 
towards the person ; when they have reached the person, sink 
into him ' (Pr. Up. VI, 5) ; ' From this consisting of mind, 
there is different an interior Self consisting of knowledge ' 
(Taitt. Up. II, 4). And the Sfitrakara also will refer to the 
Self as a ' knower' in II, 3, 18. All which shows that the 
self-luminous Self is a knower, i. e. a knowing subject, and 
not pure light (non-personal intelligence). In general we 
may say that where there is light it must belong to some- 
thing, as shown by the light of a lamp. The Self thus 
cannot be mere consciousness. The grammarians moreover 
tell us that words such as ' consciousness,' ' knowledge,' &c, 
are relative; neither ordinary nor Vedic language uses 
expressions such as ' he knows ' without reference to an 
object known and an agent who knows. 

With reference to the assertion that consciousness con- 
stitutes the Self, because it (consciousness) is not non- 
intelligent (gada), we ask what you understand by this 
' absence of non-intelligence.' If you reply ' luminousness 
due to the being of the thing itself (i. e. of the thing which 
is agdida.) ' ; we point out that this definition would wrongly 
include lamps also, and similar things ; and it would more- 
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over give rise to a contradiction, since you do not admit 
light as an attribute, different from consciousness itself. 
Nor can we allow you to define agadatva. as ' being of that 
nature that light is always present, without any exception,' 
for this definition would extend also to pleasure, pain, and 
similar states. Should you maintain that pleasure and so 
on, although being throughout of the nature of light, are non- 
intelligent for the reason that, like jars, &c, they shine forth 
(appear) to something else and hence belong to the sphere 
of the not-Self; we ask in reply: Do you mean then to 
say that knowledge appears to itself ? Knowledge no less 
than pleasure appears to some one else, viz. the ' I ' : there 
is, in that respect, no difference between the judgment 
• I know/ and the judgment ' I am pleased.' Non-intelli- 
gence in the sense of appearingness-to-itself is thus not 
proved for consciousness ; and hence it follows that what 
constitutes the Self is the non-gada. ' I ' which is proved to 

• itself by its very Being. That knowledge is of the nature 
of light depends altogether on its connexion with the 
knowing ' I ' : it is due to the latter, that knowledge, like 
pleasure, manifests itself to that conscious person who is its 
substrate, and not to anybody else. The Self is thus not 
mere knowledge, but is the knowing ' I.' 

The view that the conscious subject is something unreal, 
due to the ahamkara, cannot be maintained. 

We turn to a further point. You maintain that con- 
sciousness which is in reality devoid alike of objects and 
substrate presents itself, owing to error, in the form of 
a knowing subject, just as mother o' pearl appears as silver ; 
(consciousness itself being viewed as a real substrate of an 
erroneous imputation), because an erroneous imputation 
cannot take place apart from a substrate But this theory 
is indefensible. If things were as you describe them, the 
conscious ' I ' would be cognised as co-ordinate with the 
state of consciousness 'I am consciousness,' just as the 
shining thing presenting itself to our eyes is judged to be 
silver. But die fact is that the state of consciousness 
presents itself as something apart, constituting a distin- 
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guishing attribute of the I, just as the stick is an attribute 
of Devadatta who carries it The judgment ' I am con- 
scious ' reveals an ' I ' distinguished by consciousness ; and 
to declare that it refers only to a state of consciousness — 
which is a mere attribute — is no better than to say that the 
judgment 'Devadatta carries a stick' is about the stick 
only. Nor are you right in saying that the idea of the 
Self being a knowing agent, presents itself to the mind of 
him only who erroneously identifies the Self and the body, 
an error expressing itself in judgments such as ' I am stout,' 
and is on that account false ; for from this it would follow 
that the consciousness which is erroneously imagined as 
a Self is also false ; for it presents itself to the mind of the 
same person. You will perhaps rejoin that consciousness 
is not false because it (alone) is not sublated by that 
cognition which sublates everything else. Well, we reply, 
then the knowership of the Self also is not false; for that 
also is not sublated. You further maintain that the 
character of being a knower, i. e. the agent in the action of 
knowing, does not become the non-changing Self; that 
being a knower is something implying change, of a non- 
intelligent kind (ga//a), and residing in the ahamkara which 
is the abode of change and a mere effect of the Unevolved 
(the Prakrt'ti) ; that being an agent and so on is like colour 
and other qualities, an attribute of what is objective ; and 
that if we admit the Self to be an agent and the object 
of the notion of the ' I,' it also follows that the Self is, like 
the body, not a real Self but something external and non- 
intelligent. But all this is unfounded, since the internal 
organ is, like the body, non-intelligent, an effect of Pra- 
kri'ti, an object of knowledge, something outward and for 
the sake of others merely ; while being a knowing subject 
constitutes the special essential nature of intelligent beings. 
To explain. Just as the body, through its objectiveness, 
outwardness, and similar causes, is distinguished from what 
possesses the opposite attributes of subjectiveness, inward- 
ness, and so on ; for the same reason the ahawkara also — 
which is of the same substantial nature as the body — is 
similarly distinguished. Hence the ahamkara is no more 
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a knower than it is something subjective ; otherwise there 
would be an evident contradiction. As knowing cannot be 
attributed to the ahamkara, which is an object of know- 
ledge, so knowership also cannot be ascribed to it ; for of 
that also it is the object Nor can it be maintained that 
to be a knower is something essentially changing. For to 
be a knower is to be the substrate of the quality of know- 
ledge, and as the knowing Self is eternal, knowledge which 
is an essential quality of the Self is also eternal. That the 
Self is eternal will be declared in the Sutra, II, 3, 17 ; and 
in II, 3, 18 the term 'gna.' (knower) will show that it is an 
essential quality of the Self to be the abode of knowledge. 
That a Self whose essential nature is knowledge should be 
the substrate of the (quality of) knowledge — just as gems 
and the like are the substrate of light — gives rise to no 
contradiction whatever. 

Knowledge (the quality) which is in itself unlimited, is 
capable of contraction and expansion, as we shall show 
later on. In the so-called kshetra^wa-condition of the 
Self, knowledge is, owing to the influence of work (karman), 
of a contracted nature, as it more or less adapts itself to 
work of different kinds, and is variously determined by the 
different senses. With reference to this various flow of 
knowledge as due to the senses, it is spoken of as rising 
and setting, and the Self possesses the quality of an agent. 
As this quality is not, however, essential, but originated by 
action, the Self is essentially unchanging. This changeful 
quality of being a knower can belong only to the Self 
whose essential nature is knowledge ; not possibly to the 
non-intelligent ahaw/kara. But, you will perhaps say, the 
ahamkara, although of non-intelligent nature, may become 
a knower in so far as by approximation to intelligence it 
becomes a reflection of the latter. How, we ask in return, 
is this becoming a reflection of intelligence imagined to take 
place? Does consciousness become a reflection of the 
ahamtkara, or does the aha/wkara become a reflection of 
consciousness? The former alternative is inadmissible, 
since you will not allow to consciousness the quality of 
being a knower ; and so is the latter since, as explained 
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above, the non- intelligent ahawkara can never become a 
knower. Moreover, neither consciousness nor the ahamkara 
are objects of visual perception. Only things seen by the 
eye have reflections. — Let it then be said that as an iron 
ball is heated by contact with fire, so the consciousness of 
being a knower is imparted to the ahamkara through its 
contact with Intelligence. — This view too is inadmissible ; 
for as you do not allow real knowership to Intelligence, 
knowership or the consciousness of knowership cannot be 
imparted to the ahawkara by contact with Intelligence ; 
and much less even can knowership or the consciousness of 
it be imparted to Intelligence by contact with the essen- 
tially non-intelligent ahawdcara. Nor can we accept what 
you say about ' manifestation.' Neither the ahawkara, you 
say, nor Intelligence is really a knowing subject, but the 
ahamkara manifests consciousness abiding within itself 
(within the ahamkara), as the mirror manifests the image 
abiding within it. But the essentially non-intelligent 
aha*«kara evidently cannot ' manifest ' the self-luminous 
Self. As has been said ' That the non-intelligent ahamkara 
should manifest the self-luminous Self, has no more sense 
than to say that a spent coal manifests the Sun.' The 
truth is that all things depend for their proof on self- 
luminous consciousness ; and now you maintain that one 
of these things, viz. the non-intelligent ahamkara — which 
itself depends for its light on consciousness — manifests con- 
sciousness, whose essential light never rises or sets, and 
which is the cause that proves everything ! Whoever knows 
the nature of the Self will justly deride such a view I The 
relation of 'manifestation' cannot hold good between 
consciousness and the ahamkara for the further reason also 
that there is a contradiction in nature between the two, and 
because it would imply consciousness not to be conscious- 
ness. As has been said, ' One cannot manifest the other, 
owing to contradictoriness ; and if the Self were something 
to be manifested, that would imply its being non-intelligent 
like a jar.' Nor is the matter improved by your intro- 
ducing the hand and the sunbeams (above, p. 38), and to say 
that as the sunbeams, while manifesting the hand, are at the 
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same time manifested by the hand, so consciousness, while 
manifesting the ahawkara, is at the same time itself mani- 
fested by the latter. The sunbeams are in reality not 
manifested by the hand at all. What takes place is that 
the motion of the sunbeams is reversed (reflected) by the 
opposed hand ; they thus become more numerous, and 
hence are perceived more clearly; but this is due alto- 
gether to the multitude of beams, not to any manifesting 
power on the part of the hand. 

What could, moreover, be the nature of that ' manifes- 
tation ' of the Self consisting of Intelligence, which would 
be effected through the aha#tkara ? It cannot be origin- 
ation; for you acknowledge that what is self-established 
cannot be originated by anything else. Nor can it be 
' illumination ' (making to shine forth), since consciousness 
cannot — according to you — be the object of another con- 
sciousness. For the same reason it cannot be any action 
assisting the means of being conscious of consciousness. 
For such helpful action could be of two kinds only. It 
would either be such as to cause the connexion of the 
object to be known with the sense-organs; as e.g. any 
action which, in the case of the apprehension of a species or 
of one's own face, causes connexion between the organ of 
sight and an individual of the species, or a looking-glass. 
Or it would be such as to remove some obstructive impurity 
in the mind of the knowing person ; of this kind is the 
action of calmness and self-restraint with reference to scrip- 
ture which is the means of apprehending the highest reality. 
Moreover, even if it were admitted that consciousness may 
be an object of consciousness, it could not be maintained 
that the ' I ' assists the means whereby that consciousness 
is effected. For if it did so, it could only be in the way of 
removing any obstacles impeding the origination of such 
consciousness ; analogous to the way in which a lamp 
assists the eye by dispelling the darkness which impedes 
the origination of the apprehension of colour. But in the 
case under discussion we are unable to imagine such 
obstacles. There is nothing pertaining to consciousness 
which obstructs the origination of the knowledge of con- 

[48} F 
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sciousness and which could be removed by the ahamkara. — 
There is something, you will perhaps reply, viz. Nescience 1 
Not so, we reply. That Nescience is removed by the 
ahawkara cannot be admitted; knowledge alone can put 
an end to Nescience. Nor can consciousness be the 
abode of Nescience, because in that case Nescience 
would have the same abode and the same object as 
knowledge 

In pure knowledge where there is no knowing subject 
and no object of knowledge — the so-called 'witnessing' 
principle (sakshin) — Nescience cannot exist Jars and 
similar things cannot be the abode of Nescience because 
there is no possibility of their being the abode of know- 
ledge, and for the same reason pure knowledge also cannot 
be the abode of Nescience. And even if consciousness 
were admitted to be the abode of Nescience, it could 
not be the object of knowledge ; for consciousness being 
viewed as the Self cannot be the object of knowledge, and 
hence knowledge cannot terminate the Nescience abiding 
within consciousness. For knowledge puts an end to 
Nescience only with regard to its own objects, as in the 
case of the snake-rope. And the consequence of this would 
be that the Nescience attached to consciousness could 
never be destroyed by any one. — If Nescience, we further 
remark, is viewed as that which can be defined neither as 
Being nor non-Being, we shall show later on that such 
Nescience is something quite incomprehensible. — On the 
other hand, Nescience, if understood to be the antecedent 
non-existence of knowledge, is not opposed in nature to 
the origination of knowledge, and hence the dispelling of 
Nescience cannot be viewed as promoting the means of 
the knowledge of the Self. — From all this it follows that 
the ahawkara cannot effect in any way 'manifestation of 
consciousness.' 

Nor (to finish up this point) can it be said that it is the 
essential nature of manifesting agents to manifest things in 
so far as the latter have their abode in the former; for 
such a relation is not observed in the case of lamps and the 
like (which manifest what lies outside them). The essen- 
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tial nature of manifesting agents rather lies therein that 
they promote the knowledge of things as they really are, 
and this is also the nature of whatever promotes knowledge 
and the means thereof. Nor is it even true that the mirror 
manifests the face. The mirror is only the cause of a 
certain irregularity, viz. the reversion of the ocular rays of 
light, and to this irregularity there is due the appearance 
of the face within the mirror ; but the manifesting agent is 
the light only. And it is evident that the ahamkara is 
not capable of producing an irregularity (analogous to that 
produced by the mirror) in consciousness which is self- 
luminous. — And — with regard to the .second analogous 
instance alleged by you — the fact is that the species is 
known through the individual because the latter is its 
substrate (as expressed in the general principle, 'the species 
is the form of the individual '), but not because the indi- 
vidual 'manifests' the species. Thus there is no reason, 
either real or springing from some imperfection, why the 
consciousness of consciousness should be brought about by 
its abiding in the ahawkara, and the attribute of being the 
knowing agent or the consciousness of that cannot therefore 
belong to the ahamkara. Hence, what constitutes the 
inward Self is not pure consciousness but the 'I' which 
proves itself as the knowing subject. In the absence of 
egoity, 'inwardness' could not be established for con- 
sciousness. 

The conscious subject persists in deep sleep. 

We now come to the question as to the nature of deep 
sleep. In deep sleep the quality of darkness prevails in 
the mind and there is no consciousness of outward things, 
and thus there is no distinct and clear presentation of the 
* I ' ; but all the same the Self somehow presents itself up 
to the time of waking in the one form of the * I,' and the 
latter cannot therefore be said to be absent. Pure con- 
sciousness assumed by you (to manifest itself in deep sleep) 
is really in no better case ; for a person risen from deep sleep 
never represents to himself his state of consciousness during 

F 2 
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sleep in the form, ' I was pure consciousness free from all 
egoity and opposed in nature to everything else, witnessing 
Nescience'; what he thinks is only 'I slept well.' From 
this form of reflection it appears that even during sleep 
the Self, i. e. the ' I,' was a knowing subject and perceptive 
of pleasure. Nor must you urge against this that the reflec- 
tion has the following form : ' As now I feel pleasure, so I 
slept then also ' ; for the reflection is distinctly not of that 
kind 1 . Nor must you say that owing to the non-perma- 
nency of the ' I ' its perception of pleasure during sleep 
cannot connect itself with the waking state. For (the ' I ' 
is permanent as appears from the fact that) the person who 
has risen from sleep recalls things of which he was conscious 
before his sleep, ' I did such and such a thing,' ' I observed 
this or that,' ' I said so or so.' — But, you will perhaps 
say, he also reflects, ' For such and such a time I was con- 
scious of nothing ! ' — • And what does this imply ? ' we ask. 
— ' It implies a negation of everything ! ' — By no means, we 
rejoin. The words ' I was conscious ' show that the know- 
ing ' I ' persisted, and that hence what is negated is only 
the objects of knowledge. If the negation implied in ' of 
nothing' included everything, it would also negative the 
pure consciousness which you hold to persist in deep sleep. 
In the judgment * I was conscious of nothing,' the word 
' I ' clearly refers to the • I,' i. e. the knowing Self which 
persists even during deep sleep, while the words ' was con- 
scious of nothing' negative all knowledge on the part of 
that ' I ' ; if, now, in the face of this, you undertake to prove 
by means of this very judgment that knowledge — which is 
expressly denied — existed at the time, and that the per- 
sisting knowing Self did not exist, you may address your 
proof to the patient gods who give no reply 1 — But — our 
opponent goes on to urge — I form the following judgment 
also : ' I then was not conscious of myself,' and from this 
I understand that the • I ' did not persist during deep sleep ! 
— You do not know, we rejoin, that this denial of the per- 

1 I. e. the reflection as to the perception of pleasure refers to the 
past state of sleep only, not to the present moment of reflection. 
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sistence of the ' I ' flatly contradicts the state of conscious- 
ness expressed in the judgment 'I was not conscious of 
myself and the verbal form of the judgment itself! — But 
what then is denied by the words ' of myself ? — This, we 
admit, is a reasonable question. Let us consider the 
point. What is negatived in that judgment is not the 
knowing ' I ' itself, but merely the distinctions of caste, 
condition of life, &c which belong to the ' I ' at the time 
of waking. We must distinguish the objects of the several 
parts of the judgment under discussion. The object of the 
' (me) myself is the ' I ' distinguished by class characteris- 
tics as it presents itself in the waking state ; the object of 
the word ' I ' (in the judgment) is that ' I ' which consists of 
a uniform flow of self-consciousness which persists in sleep 
also, but is then not quite distinct. The judgment ' I did 
not know myself therefore means that the sleeper was not 
conscious of the place where he slept, of his special charac- 
teristics, and to on. — It is, moreover, your own view that 
in deep sleep the Self occupies the position of a witnessing 
principle with regard to Nescience. But by a witness 
(sakshin) we understand some one who knows about some- 
thing by personal observation (sakshat) ; a person who does 
not know cannot be a witness. Accordingly, in scripture as 
well as in ordinary language a knowing subject only, not 
mere knowledge, is spoken of as a witness ; and with this 
the Reverend Pacini also agrees when teaching that the 
word 'sakshin' means one who knows in person (PI. Su. 
V, 2, 91). Now this witness is nothing else but the ' I ' 
which is apprehended in the judgment ' I know ' ; and how 
then should this ' I ' not be apprehended in the state of 
sleep? That which itself appears to the Self appears as 
the ' I,' and it thus follows that also in deep sleep and 
similar states the Self which then shines forth appears 
as the « I.' 

The conscious subject persists In the state of release. 

To maintain that the consciousness of the ' I ' does not 
persist in the state of final release is again altogether inap- 
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propriate. It in fact amounts to the doctrine — only ex- 
pressed in somewhat different words — that final release is 
the annihilation of the Self. The ' I ' is not a mere attri- 
bute of the Self so that even after its destruction the essen- 
tial nature of the Self might persist — as it persists on the 
cessation of ignorance ; but it constitutes the very nature 
of the Self. Such judgments as * I know,' ' Knowledge has 
arisen in me,' show, on the other hand, that we are con- 
scious of knowledge as a mere attribute of the Self. — 
Moreover, a man who suffering pain, mental or of other 
kind — whether such pain be real or due to error only 
— puts himself in relation to pain — ' I am suffering pain ' — 
naturally begins to reflect how he may once for all free 
himself from all these manifold afflictions and enjoy a state 
of untroubled ease ; the desire of final release thus having 
arisen in him he at once sets to work to accomplish it If, 
on the other hand, he were to realise that the effect of such 
activity would be the loss of personal existence, he surely 
would turn away as soon as somebody began to tell him 
about ' release.' And the result of this would be that, in 
the absence of willing and qualified pupils, the whole scrip- 
tural teaching as to final release would lose its authorita- 
tive character. — Nor must you maintain against this that 
even in the state of release there persists pure conscious- 
ness ; for this by no means improves your case. No 
sensible person exerts himself under the influence of the 
idea that after he himself has perished there will remain 
some entity termed 'pure light!' — What constitutes the 
' inward ' Self thus is the ' I,' the knowing subject. 

This ' inward ' Self shines forth in the state of final release 
also as an ' I ' ; for it appears to itself. The general principle 
is that whatever being appears to itself appears as an ' I ' ; 
both parties in the present dispute establish the existence 
of the transmigrating Self on such appearance. On the 
contrary, whatever does not appear as an 'I,' does not 
appear to itself; as jars and the like. Now the emanci- 
pated Self does thus appear to itself, and therefore it 
appears as an ' I.' Nor does this appearance as an ' I ' 
imply in any way that the released Self is subject to 
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Nescience and implicated in the Samsara ; for this would 
contradict the nature of final release, and moreover the 
consciousness of the ' I ' cannot be the cause of Nescience 
and so on. Nescience (ignorance) is either ignorance as to 
essential nature, or the cognition of something under an 
aspect different from the real one (as when a person suffer- 
ing from jaundice sees all things yellow) ; or cognition of 
what is altogether opposite in nature (as when mother o' 
pearl is mistaken for silver). Now the ' I ' constitutes the 
essential nature of the Self; how then can the conscious- 
ness of the ' I,' i. e. the consciousness of its own true nature, 
implicate the released Self in Nescience, or, in the Sawzsara ? 
The fact rather is that such consciousness destroys Nes- 
cience, and so on, because it is essentially opposed to them. 
In agreement with this we observe that persons like the 
rrshi Vamadeva, in whom the intuition of their identity 
with Brahman had totally destroyed all Nescience, en- 
joyed the consciousness of the personal ' I ' ; for scripture 
says, ' Seeing this the rtshi Vamadeva understood, / was 
Manu and the Sun ' (Brj. Up. I, 4, 10). And the highest 
Brahman also, which is opposed to all other forms of 
Nescience and denoted and conceived as pure Being, is 
spoken of in an analogous way ; cp. ' Let me make each of 
these three deities,' &c. (KA. Up. VI, 3, 3) ; ' May I be many, 
may I grow forth ' (Kk Up. VI, 2, 3) ; ' He thought, shall I 
send forth worlds? ' (Ait. Ar. II, 4, 1, 1) j and again, ' Since 
I transcend the Destructible, and am higher also than the 
Indestructible, therefore I am proclaimed in the world and 
in the Veda as the highest Person' (Bha. Gi. XV, 18) ; 
* I am the Self, O Gfo/akera' (Bha Gt. X, 20) ; « Never was 
I not' (Bha. G!. II, 12) ; • I am the source and the destruc- 
tion of the whole world ' (Bha. Gi. VII, 6) ; 'lam the 
source of all ; from me proceeds everything ' (Bha. Gt. X, 
8) ; * I am he who raises them from the ocean of the world 
of death' (Bha. Gi. XII, 7) ; 'I am the giver of seed, the 
father ' (Bha. GI. XIV, 4) ; « I know the things past ' (Bha. 
Gi. VII, 26).— But if the ' I' (aham) constitutes the essen- 
tial nature of the Self, how is it that the Holy One teaches 
the principle of egoity (ahamkara) to belong to the sphere 
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of objects, ' The great elements, the ahamkara, the under- 
standing (buddhi), and the Unevolved' (Bha. Gt. XIII, 5)? 
— As in all passages, we reply, which give information about 
the true nature of the Self it is spoken of as the ' I,' we con- 
clude that the ' I ' constitutes the essential nature of the in- 
ward Self. Where, on the other hand, the Holy One declares 
the ahamkara — a special effect of the Unevolved — to be 
comprised within the sphere of the Objective, he means 
that principle which is called ahamkara, because it causes 
the assumption of Egoity on the part of the body which 
belongs to the Not-self. Such egoity constitutes the aham- 
kara also designated as pride or arrogance, which causes 
men to slight persons superior to themselves, and is referred 
to by scripture in many places as something evil. Such 
consciousness of the ' I ' therefore as is not sublated by 
anything else has the Self for its object; while, on the 
other hand, such consciousness of the ' I ' as has the body 
for its object is mere Nescience. In agreement with this 
the Reverend Parlrara has said, ' Hear from me the essen- 
tial nature of Nescience ; it is the attribution of Selfhood to 
what is not the Self.' If the Self were pure consciousness 
then pure consciousness only, and not the quality of being 
a knowing subject, would present itself in the body also, 
which is a Not-self wrongly imagined to be a Self. The 
conclusion therefore remains that the Self is nothing but 
the knowing 'I.' Thus it has been said, 'As is proved 
by perception, and as also results from reasoning and 
tradition, and from its connexion with ignorance, the Self 
presents itself as a knowing ' I.' And again, ' That which is 
different from body, senses, mind, and vital airs ; which 
does not depend on other means; which is permanent, 
pervading, divided according to bodies — that is the Self 
blessed in itself.' Here 'not dependent on other means' 
means 'self-luminous'; and 'pervading' means 'being of 
such a nature as to enter, owing to excessive minuteness, 
into all non-sentient things.' 
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In cases of Scripture conflicting with Perception, Scrip- 
tare is not stronger. The True cannot be known 
through the Untrue. 

With reference to the assertion (p. 24 ff.) that Perception, 
which depends on the view of plurality, is based on some 
defect and hence admits of being otherwise accounted for 
— whence it follows that it is sublated by Scripture ; we 
ask you to point out what defect it is on which Perception 
is based and may hence be accounted for otherwise. — ' The 
beginningless imagination of difference ' we expect you to 
reply. — But, we ask in return; have you then come to know 
by some other means that this beginningless imagination 
of difference, acting in a manner analogous to that of certain 
defects of vision, is really the cause of an altogether perverse 
view of things ? — If you reply that this is known just from 
the fact that Perception is in conflict with Scripture, we 
point out that you are reasoning in a circle: you prove 
the defectiveness of the imagination of plurality through 
the fact that Scripture tells us about a substance devoid 
of all difference ; and at the same time you prove the latter 
point through the former. Moreover, if Perception gives rise 
to perverse cognition because it is based on the imagination 
of plurality, Scripture also is in no better case — for it is 
based on the very same view. — If against this you urge that 
Scripture, although based on a defect, yet sublates Perception 
in so far as it is the cause of a cognition which dispels all 
plurality apprehended through Perception, and thus is later 
in order than Perception ; we rejoin that the defectiveness 
of the foundation of Scripture having once been recognised, 
the circumstance of its being later is of no avail. For if 
a man is afraid of a rope which he mistakes for a snake 
his fear does not come to an end because another man, 
whom he considers to be in error himself, tells him ' This is 
no snake, do not be afraid.' And that Scripture is founded 
on something defective is known at the very time of hearing 
Scripture, for the reflection (which follows on hearing) con- 
sists in repeated attempts to cognise the oneness of Brahman 
—a cognition which is destructive of all the plurality appre- 
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headed through the first hearing of the Veda. — We further 
ask, 'By what means do you arrive at the conclusion that 
Scripture cannot possibly be assumed to be defective in any 
way, while defects may be ascribed to Perception ' ? It is 
certainly not Consciousness — self-proved and absolutely 
devoid of all difference — which enlightens you on this point ; 
for such Consciousness is unrelated to any objects whatever, 
and incapable of partiality to Scripture. Nor can sense- 
perception be the source of your conviction ; for as it is 
founded on what is defective it gives perverse information. 
Nor again the other sources of knowledge ; for they are all 
based on sense-perception. As thus there are no acknow- 
ledged means of knowledge to prove your view, you must 
give it up. — But, you will perhaps say, we proceed by means 
of the ordinary empirical means and objects of knowledge! — 
What, we ask in reply, do you understand by * empirical ' ? 
— What rests on immediate unreflective knowledge, but is 
found not to hold good when tested by logical reasoning ! — 
But what is the use, we ask, of knowledge of this kind ? If 
logical reasoning refutes something known through some 
means of knowledge, that means of knowledge is no longer 
authoritative ! — Now you will possibly argue as follows : 
' Scripture as well as Perception is founded on Nescience ; 
but all the same Perception is sublated by Scripture. For 
as the object of Scripture, i. e. Brahman, which is one and 
without a second, is not seen to be sublated by any ulterior 
cognition, Brahman, i.e. pure non-differenced Consciousness, 
remains as the sole Reality.' — But here too you are wrong, 
since we must decide that something which rests on a defect 
is unreal, although it may remain unrefuted. We will illus- 
trate this point by an analogous instance. Let us imagine 
a race of men afflicted with a certain special defect of vision, 
without being aware of this their defect, dwelling in some 
remote mountain caves inaccessible to all other men pro- 
vided with sound eyes. As we assume all of these cave 
dwellers to be afflicted with the same defect of vision, they, 
all of them, will equally see and judge bright things, e.g. the 
moon, to be double. Now in the case of these people there 
never arises a subsequent cognition sublating their primitive 
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cognition ; but the latter is false all the same, and its object, 
viz. the doubleness of the moon, is false likewise ; the defect 
of vision being the cause of a cognition not corresponding 
to reality. — And so it is with the cognition of Brahman also. 
This cognition is based on Nescience, and therefore is false, 
together with its object, viz. Brahman, although no sublating 
cognition presents itself. — This conclusion admits of various 
expressions in logical form. ' The Brahman under dispute 
is false because it is the object of knowledge which has 
sprung from what is affected with Nescience ; as the phe- 
nomenal world is.' 'Brahman is false because it is the 
object of knowledge ; as the world is.' ' Brahman is false 
because it is the object of knowledge, the rise of which has 
the Untrue for its cause ; as the world is.' 

You will now perhaps set forth the following analogy. 
States of dreaming consciousness — such as the perception 
of elephants and the like in one's dreams — are unreal, and 
yet they are the cause of the knowledge of real things, viz. 
good or ill fortune (portended by those dreams). Hence 
there is no reason why Scripture — although unreal in so far 
as based on Nescience — should not likewise be the cause 
of the cognition of what is real, viz. Brahman. — The two 
cases are not parallel, we reply. The conscious states ex- 
perienced in dreams are not unreal ; it is only their objects 
that are false ; these objects only, not the conscious states, 
are sublated by the waking consciousness. Nobody thinks 
'the cognitions of which I was conscious in my dream are 
unreal ' ; what men actually think is ' the cognitions are real, 
but the things are not real.' In the same way the illusive 
state of consciousness which the magician produces in the 
minds of other men by means of mantras, drugs, &c, is true, 
and hence the cause of love and fear ; for such states of 
consciousness also are not sublated. The cognition which, 
owing to some defect in the object, the sense organ, &c, 
apprehends a rope as a snake is real, and hence the cause 
of fear and other emotions. True also is the imagination 
which, owing to the nearness of a snake, arises in the mind 
of a man though not actually bitten, viz. that he has been 
bitten; true also is the representation of the imagined 
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poison, for it may be the cause of actual death. In the 
same way the reflection of the face in the water is real, 
and hence enables us to ascertain details belonging to the 
real face. All these states of consciousness are real, as 
we conclude from their having a beginning and actual 
effects. — Nor would it avail you to object that in the 
absence of real elephants, and so on, the ideas of them 
cannot be real. For ideas require only some substrate 
in general ; the mere appearance of a thing is a sufficient 
substrate, and such an appearance is present in the case in 
question, owing to a certain defect. The thing we deter- 
mine to be unreal because it is sublated ; the idea is non- 
sublated, and therefore real. 

Nor can you quote in favour of your view — of the real 
being known through the unreal — the instance of the stroke 
and the letter. The letter being apprehended through the 
stroke (i.e. the written character) does not furnish a case 
of the real being apprehended through the unreal ; for the 
stroke itself is real. — But the stroke causes the idea of the 
letter only in so far as it is apprehended as being a letter, 
and this * being a letter ' is untrue 1 — Not so, we rejoin. If 
this ' being a letter ' were unreal it could not be a means of 
the apprehension of the letter ; for we neither observe nor 
can prove that what is non-existent and indefinable con- 
stitutes a means. — Let then the idea of the letter constitute 
the means ! — In that case, we rejoin, the apprehension of 
the real does not spring from the unreal ; and besides, it 
would follow therefrom that the means and what is to be 
effected thereby would be one, Le. both would be, without 
any distinction, the idea of the letter only. Moreover, if the 
means were constituted by the stroke in so far as it is not 
the letter, the apprehension of all letters would result from 
the sight of one stroke ; for one stroke may easily be con- 
ceived as not being any letter. — But, in the same way as the 
word ' Devadatta ' conventionally denotes some particular 
man, so some particular stroke apprehended by the eye 
may conventionally symbolise some particular letter to be 
apprehended by the ear, and thus a particular stroke may 
be the cause of the idea of a particular letter J — Quite so, 
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we reply, but on this explanation the real is known through 
the real ; for both stroke and conventional power of sym- 
bolisation are real. The case is analogous to that of the 
idea of a buffalo being caused by the picture of a buffalo ; 
that idea rests on the similarity of picture and thing depicted, 
and that similarity is something real. Nor can it be said 
(with a view to proving the purvapaksha by another analo- 
gous instance) that we meet with a cognition of the real by 
means of the unreal in the case of sound (sabda) which is 
essentially uniform, but causes the apprehension of different 
things by means of difference of tone (nada). For sound 
is the cause of the apprehension of different things in so 
far only as we apprehend the eormexion of sound manifest- 
ing itself in various tones, with the different things indicated 
•by those various tones *. And, moreover, it is not correct 
to argue on the ground of the uniformity of sound ; for 
only particular significant sounds such as 'ga,' which can 
be apprehended by the ear, are really ' sound.' — All this 
proves that it is difficult indeed to show that the know- 
ledge of a true thing, viz. Brahman, can be derived from 
Scripture, if Scripture — as based on Nescience — is itself 
untrue. 

Our opponent may finally argue as follows : — Scripture 
is not unreal in the same sense as a sky-flower is unreal ; 
for antecedently to the cognition of universal non-duality 
Scripture is viewed as something that is, and only on the 
rise of that knowledge it is seen to be unreal. At this 
latter time Scripture no longer is a means of cognising 
Brahman, devoid of all difference, consisting of pure Intel- 
ligence ; as long on the other hand as it is such a means, 
Scripture is; for then we judge 'Scripture is.' — But to 
this we reply that if Scripture is not (true), the judgment 
' Scripture is ' is false, and hence the knowledge resting on 
false Scripture being false likewise, the object of that know- 
ledge, i.e. Brahman itself, is false. If the cognition of fire 
which rests on mist being mistaken for smoke is false, it 

1 And those manifestations of sound by means of various tones 
are themselves something real. 
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follows that the object of that cognition, viz. fire itself, is 
likewise unreal. Nor can it be shown that (in the case 
of Brahman) there is no possibility of ulterior sublative 
cognition ; for there may be such sublative cognition, viz. 
the one expressed in the judgment ' the Reality is a Void.' 
And if you say that this latter judgment rests on error, 
we point out that according to yourself the knowledge of 
Brahman is also based on error. And of our judgment 
(viz. • the Reality is a Void ') it may truly be said that all 
further negation is impossible. — But there is no need to 
continue this demolition of an altogether baseless theory. 

No scriptural texts teach a Brahman devoid of all 
difference. 

We now turn to the assertion that certain scriptural 
texts, as e. g. ' Being only was this in the beginning,' are 
meant to teach that there truly exists only one homo- 
geneous substance, viz. Intelligence free from all difference. — 
This we cannot allow. For the section in which the quoted 
text occurs, in order to make good the initial declaration 
that by the knowledge of one thing all things are known, 
shows that the highest Brahman which is denoted by the 
term 'Being' is the substantial and also the operative 
cause of the world ; that it is all-knowing, endowed with all 
powers ; that its purposes come true ; that it is the inward 
principle, the support and the ruler of everything; and 
that distinguished by these and other good qualities it 
constitutes the Self of the entire world ; and then finally 
proceeds to instruct .SVetaketu that this Brahman consti- 
tutes his Self also (' Thou art that '). We have fully set 
forth this point in the Vedartha-samgraha, and shall estab- 
lish it in greater detail in the present work also, in the 
so-called arambha«a-adhikara«a. — In the same way the 
passage ' the higher knowledge is that by which the Inde- 
structible is apprehended, &c.' (Mu. Up. I, i, 5) first denies 
of Brahman all the evil qualities connected with Praknli, 
and then teaches that to it there belong eternity, all-per- 
vadingness, subtilty, omnipresence, omniscience, imperish- 
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ableness, creativeness with regard to all beings, and other 
auspicious qualities. Now we maintain that also the text 
'True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman,' does not prove a 
substance devoid of all difference, for the reason that the 
co-ordination of the terms of which it consists explains 
itself in so far only as denoting one thing distinguished by 
several attributes. For 'co-ordination ' (samanadhikaranya, 
lit. ' the abiding of several things in a common substrate ') 
means the reference (of several terms) to one thing, there 
being a difference of reason for the application (of several 
terms to one thing). Now whether we take the several 
terms, * True,' ' Knowledge/ ' Infinite,' in their primary sense, 
i. e. as denoting qualities, or as denoting modes of being 
opposed to whatever is contrary to those qualities ; in either 
case we must needs admit a plurality of causes for the 
application of those several terms to one thing. There is 
however that difference between the two alternatives that 
in the former case the terms preserve their primary mean- 
ing, while in the latter case their denotative power depends 
on so-called ' implication ' (laksha»a). Nor can it be said 
that the opposition in nature to non-knowledge, &c. (which 
is the purport of the terms on the hypothesis of lakshana), 
constitutes nothing more than the essential nature (of one 
non-differenced substance; the three terms thus having 
one purport only) ; for as such essential nature would be 
sufficiently apprehended through one term, the employ- 
ment of further terms would be purposeless. This view 
would moreover be in conflict with co-ordination, as it 
would not allow of difference of motive for several terms 
applied to one thing. On the other hand it cannot be 
urged against the former alternative that the distinction of 
several attributes predicated of one thing implies a dis- 
tinction in the thing to which the attributes belong, and 
that from this it follows that the several terms denote 
several things — a result which also could not be recon- 
ciled with ' co-ordination ' ; for what ' co-ordination * aims 
at is just to convey the idea of one thing being qualified 
hy several attributes. For the grammarians define 'co- 
ordination ' as the application, to one thing, of several words, 
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for the application of each of which there is a different 
motive. 

You have further maintained the following view : — In the 
text 'one only without a second,' the phrase 'without a 
second ' negatives all duality on Brahman's part even in so 
far as qualities are concerned. We must therefore, accord- 
ing to the principle that all £akhas convey the same doc- 
trine, assume that all texts which speak of Brahman 
as cause, aim at setting forth an absolutely non-dual sub- 
stance. Of Brahman thus indirectly defined as a cause, the 
text 'The True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman,' contains 
a direct definition ; the Brahman here meant to be defined 
must thus be devoid of all qualities. Otherwise, moreover, 
the text would be in conflict with those other texts which 
declare Brahman to be without qualities and blemish. — But 
this also cannot be admitted. What the phrase 'without a 
second ' really aims at intimating is that Brahman possesses 
manifold powers, and this it does by denying the existence 
of another ruling principle different from Brahman. That 
Brahman actually possesses manifold powers the text shows 
further on, ' It thought, may I be many, may I grow forth,' 
and ' it sent forth fire,' and so on. — But how are we to 
know that the mere phrase ' without a second ' is meant to 
negative the existence of all other causes in general ? — As 
follows, we reply. The clause ' Being only this was in the 
beginning, one only,' teaches that Brahman when about to 
create constitutes the substantial cause of the world. Here 
the idea of some further operative cause capable of giving 
rise to the effect naturally presents itself to the mind, and 
hence we understand that the added clause 'without a 
second ' is meant to negative such an additional cause. If 
it were meant absolutely to deny all duality, it would deny 
also the eternity and other attributes of Brahman which 
you yourself assume. You in this case make just the 
wrong use of the principle of all the .Sakhas containing the 
same doctrine; what this principle demands is that the 
qualities attributed in all Sakhas to Brahman as cause 
should be taken over into the passage under discussion 
also. The same consideration teaches us that also the 
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text 'True, knowledge,' &c, teaches Brahman to possess 
attributes ; for this passage has to be interpreted in agree- 
ment with the texts referring to Brahman as a cause. Nor 
does this imply a conflict with the texts which declare 
Brahman to be without qualities ; for those texts are 
meant to negative the evil qualities depending on Prakn'ti. 
— Those texts again which refer to mere knowledge declare 
indeed that knowledge is the. essential nature of Brahman, 
but this does not mean that mere knowledge constitutes 
the fundamental reality. For knowledge constitutes the 
essential nature of a knowing subject only which is the 
substrate of knowledge, in the same way as the sun, lamps, 
and gems are the substrate of Light. That Brahman is 
a knowing subject all scriptural texts declare ; cp. ' He 
who is all knowing ' (Mu. Up. I, 1,9); ' It thought ' {Kh. 
Up. VI, 2, 3); 'This divine being thought' {Kh. Up. VI, 
3, 2) ; 'He thought, let me send forth the worlds ' (Ait. 
Ar. II, 4, I, 2) ; ' He who arranges the wishes — as eternal 
of those who are not eternal, as thinker of (other) thinkers, 
as one of many' (Ka. Up. II, 5, 13); 'There are two 
unborn one* — one who knows, one who does not know — 
one strong, the other weak ' (Svet. Up. 1, 9) ; ' Let us know 
Him, the highest of Lords, the great Lord, the highest 
deity of deities, the master of masters, the highest above 
the god, the lord of the world, the adorable one ' (SVet. Up. 
VI, 7) ; 'Of him there is known no effect (body) or instru- 
ment; no one is seen like unto him or better; his high 
power is revealed as manifold, forming his essential nature, 
as knowledge, strength, and action ' (5Vet. Up. VI, 8) ; 
' That is the Self, free from sin, ageless, deathless, griefless, 
free from hunger and thirst, whose wishes are true, whose 
purposes are true ' {Kh. Up. VIII, 1, 5). These and other 
texts declare that to Brahman, whose essential nature is 
knowledge, there belong many excellent qualities — among 
which that of being a knowing subject stands first, and 
that Brahman is free from all evil qualities. That the 
texts referring to Brahman as free from qualities, and those 
which speak of it as possessing qualities, have really one 
and the same object may be inferred from the last of the 
[48] G 
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passages quoted above ; the earlier part of which — ' free 
from sin,' up to ' free from thirst ' — denies of Brahman all 
evil qualities, while its latter part — ' whose wishes are true,* 
and so on — asserts of its certain excellent qualities. As 
thus there is no contradiction between the two classes of 
texts, there is no reason whatever to assume that either of 
them has for its object something that is false. — With 
regard to the concluding passage of the Taittiriya-text, 
'from whence all speech, together with the mind, turns 
away, unable to reach it V we point out that with the 
passage ' From terror of it the wind blows,' there begins 
a declaration of the qualities of Brahman, and that the 
next section ' one hundred times that human bliss,' &c, 
makes statements as to the relative bliss enjoyed by the 
different classes of embodied souls ; the concluding passage 
' He who knows the bliss of that Brahman from whence all 
speech, together with the mind, turns away unable to reach 
it,' hence must be taken as proclaiming with emphasis the 
infinite nature of Brahman's auspicious qualities. More- 
over, a clause in the chapter under discussion — viz. 'he 
obtains all desires, together with Brahman the all-wise' 
(II, 1) — which gives information as to the fruit of the know- 
ledge of Brahman clearly declares the infinite nature of the 
qualities of the highest all-wise Brahman. The desires are 
the auspicious qualities of Brahman which are the objects 
of desire ; the man who knows Brahman obtains, together 
with Brahman, all qualities of it. The expression ' together 
with ' is meant to bring out the primary importance of the 
qualities; as also described in the so-called dahara-vldya 
(KA, Up. VIII, 1). And that fruit and meditation are of 
the same character (i.e. that in meditations on Brahman 
its qualities are the chief matter of meditation, just as these 
qualities are the principal point in Brahman reached by 
the Devotee) is proved by the text 'According to what 
a man's thought is in this world, so will he be after he has 

1 Which passage appears to refer to a nirguna brahman, whence 
it might be inferred that the connected initial passage — ' Sat) am 
gfl&nam,' &c. — has a similar purport. 
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departed this life' {Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 1). If it be said that 
the passage ' By whom it is not thought by him it is 
thought,' ' not understood by those who understand ' (Ke. 
Up. II, 3), declares Brahman not to be an object of know- 
ledge; we deny this, because were it so, certain other 
texts would not teach that final Release results from 
knowledge ; cp. ' He who knows Brahman obtains the 
Highest ' (Taitt. Up. II, i, 1) ; ' He knows Brahman, he 
becomes Brahman.' And, moreover, the text ' He who 
knows Brahman as non-existing becomes himself non- 
existing; he who knows Brahman as existing, him we 
know himself as existing ' (Taitt. Up. II, 6, 1), makes the 
existence and non-existence of the Self dependent on the 
existence and non-existence of knowledge which has Brah- 
man for its object. We thus conclude that all scriptural 
texts enjoin just the knowledge of Brahman for the sake of 
final Release. This knowledge is, as we already know, 
of the nature of meditation, and what is to be meditated 
on is Brahman as possessing qualities. (The text from 
the Ke. Up. then explains itself as follows: — ) We are 
informed by the passage ' from whence speech together 
with mind turns away, being unable to reach it,' that the 
infinite Brahman with its unlimited excellences cannot be 
defined either by mind or speech as being so or so much, 
and from this we conclude the Kena text to mean that 
Brahman is not thought and not understood by those who 
understand it to be of a definitely limited nature ; Brahman 
in truth being unlimited. If the text did not mean this, it 
would be self-contradictory, parts of it saying that Brah- 
man is not thought and not understood, and other parts, 
that it is thought and is understood. 

Now as regards the assertion that the text ' Thou mayest 
not see the seer of seeing ; thou mayest not think the 
thinker of thinking' (Br*. Up. Ill, 5, 2), denies the exis- 
tence of a seeing and thinking subject different from mere 
seeing and thinking. — This view is refuted by the following 
interpretation. The text addresses itself to a person who 
has formed the erroneous opinion that the quality of con- 
sciousness or knowledge does not constitute the essential 
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nature of the knower, but belongs to it only as an adventi- 
tious attribute, and tells him ' Do not view or think the 
Self to be such, but consider the seeing and thinking Self 
to have seeing and thinking for its essential nature.' — Or else 
this text may mean that the embodied Self which is the seer 
of seeing and the thinker of thinking should be set aside, and 
that only the highest Self — the inner Self of all beings — 
should be meditated upon. — Otherwise a conflict would 
arise with texts declaring the knowership of the Self, such as 
' whereby should he know the knower ? ' (Br*. Up. IV, 5, 15). 

Your assertion that the text ' Bliss is Brahman ' (Taitt. 
Up. Ill, 6, 1) proves pure Bliss to constitute the essential 
nature of Brahman is already disposed of by the refutation 
of the view that knowledge (consciousness) constitutes the 
essential nature of Brahman; Brahman being in reality 
the substrate only of knowledge. For by bliss we under- 
stand a pleasing state of consciousness. Such passages as 
' consciousness, bliss is Brahman,' therefore mean ' con- 
sciousness — the essential character of which is bliss — is 
Brahman.' On this identity of the two things there rests 
that homogeneous character of Brahman, so much insisted 
upon by yourself. And in the same way as numerous 
passages teach that Brahman, while having knowledge for 
its essential nature, is at the same time a knowing subject ; 
so other passages, speaking of Brahman as something 
separate from mere bliss, show it to be not mere bliss but 
a subject enjoying bliss ; cp. 'That is one bliss of Brahman' 
(Taitt. Up. II, 8,4); 'he knowing the bliss of Brahman' 
(Taitt. Up. II, 9, 1). To be a subject enjoying bliss is in 
fact the same as to be a conscious subject. 

We now turn to the numerous texts which, according to 
the view of our opponent, negative the existence of plurality. 
— ' Where there is duality as it were ' (Br*. Up. IV, 5, 15) ; 
' There is not any plurality here ; from death to death goes 
he who sees here any plurality ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 19) ; ' But 
when for him the Self alone has become all, by what means, 
and whom, should he see?' (Br*. Up. IV, 5, 15) &c. — But 
what all these texts deny is only plurality in so far as con- 
tradicting that unity of the world which depends on its 
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being in its entirety an effect of Brahman, and having 
Brahman for its inward ruling principle and its true Self. 
They do not, on the other hand, deny that plurality on 
Brahman's part which depends on its intention to become 
manifold — a plurality proved by the text ' May I be many, 
may I grow forth ' (Kit. Up. VI, 2, 3). Nor can our op- 
ponent urge against this that, owing to the denial of 
plurality contained in other passages this last text refers to 
something not real ; for it is an altogether laughable 
assertion that Scripture should at first teach the doctrine, 
difficult to comprehend, that plurality as suggested by 
Perception and the other means of Knowledge belongs to 
Brahman also, and should afterwards negative this very 
doctrine ! 

Nor is it true that the text ' If he makes but the smallest 
"antaram" (i.e. difference, interval, break) in it there is 
fear for him ' (Taitt. Up. II, 7) implies that he who sees 
plurality within Brahman encounters fear. For the other 
text 'All this is Brahman ; let a man meditate with calm 
mind on all this as beginning, ending and breathing in it, 
i.e. Brahman' (Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 1) teaches directly that 
reflection on the plurality of Brahman is the cause of peace 
of mind. For this passage declares that peace of mind is 
produced by a reflection on the entire world as springing 
from, abiding within, and being absorbed into Brahman, 
and thus having Brahman for its Self; and as thus the 
view of Brahman constituting the Self of the world with 
all its manifold distinctions of gods, men, animals, inanimate 
matter and so on, is said to be the cause of peace of mind, 
and, consequently, of absence of fear, that same view surely 
cannot be a cause of fear 1 — But how then is it that the 
Taitt. text declares that ' there is fear for him ' ? — That text, 
we reply, declares in its earlier part that rest in Brahman 
is the cause of fearlessness (' when he finds freedom from 
fear, rest, in that which is invisible, incorporeal, undefined, 
unsupported ; then he has obtained fearlessness ') ; its 
latter part therefore means that fear takes place when there 
is an interval, a break, in this resting in Brahman. As the 
great Ris\d says ' When Vasudeva is not meditated on for 
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an hour or even a moment only ; that is loss, that is great 
calamity, that is error, that is change.' 

The Sutra III, 2, 11 does not, as our opponent alleges, 
refer to a Brahman free from all difference, but to Brahman 
as possessing attributes — as we shall show in its place. 
And the Sutra IV, 2, 3 declares that the things seen in 
dreams are mere ' Maya ' because they differ in character 
from the things perceived in the waking state ; from which 
it follows that the latter things are real. 

Nor do Smriti and Pura«a teach such a doctrine. 

Nor is it true that also according to Smr/ti and Purawas 
only non-differenced consciousness is real and everything 
else unreal. — ' He who knows me as unborn and without 
a beginning, the supreme Lord of the worlds ' (Bha. GI. 
X, 3) ; ' All beings abide in me, I abide not in them. Nay, 
the beings abide not in me — behold my lordly power. My 
Self bringing forth the beings supports them but does not 
abide in them ' (Bha. GI. IX, 4, 5) ; 'I am the origin and 
the dissolution of the entire world ; higher than I there is 
nothing else : on me all this is strung as pearls on a thread ' 
(Bha. Gi. VII, 6, 7) ; 'Pervading this entire Universe by 
a portion (of mine) I abide ' (Bha. Gi. X, 42) ; * But another, 
the highest Person, is called the highest Self who, per- 
vading the three worlds supports them, the eternal Lord. 
Because I transcend the Perishable and am higher than the 
Imperishable even, I am among the people and in the Veda 
celebrated as the supreme Person' (Bha. GI. XV, 17, 18). 

' He transcends the fundamental matter of all beings, its 
modifications, properties and imperfections ; he transcends 
all investing (obscuring) influences, he who is the Self of 
all. Whatever (room) there is in the interstices of the 
world is filled by him ; all auspicious qualities constitute 
his nature. The whole creation of beings is taken out of 
a small part of his power. Assuming at will whatever form 
he desires he bestows benefits on the whole world effected 
by him. Glory, strength, dominion, wisdom, energy, power 
and other attributes are collected in him, Supreme of the 
supreme in whom no troubles abide, ruler over high and 
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low, lord in collective and distributive form, non-manifest 
and manifest, universal lord, all-seeing, all-knowing, all- 
powerful, highest Lord. The knowledge by which that 
perfect, pure, highest, stainless homogeneous (Brahman) is 
known or perceived or comprehended — that is knowledge : 
all else is ignorance' (Vishwu Pura«a VI, 5, 82-87). — ' To that 
pure one of mighty power, the highest Brahman to which 
no term is applicable, the cause of all causes, the name 
"Bhagavat " is suitable. The letter bha implies both the 
cherisher and supporter ; the letter ga the leader, mover 
and creator. The two syllables bhaga indicate the six 
attributes — dominion, strength, glory, splendour, wisdom, 
dispassion. That in him — the universal Self, the Self of 
the beings — all beings dwell and that he dwells in all, this 
is the meaning of the letter va. Wisdom, might, strength, 
dominion, glory, without any evil qualities, are all denoted 
by the word bhagavat. This great word bhagavat is the 
name of Vasudeva who is the highest Brahman — and of no 
one else. This word which denotes persons worthy of rever- 
ence in general is used in its primary sense with reference 
to Vasudeva only ; in a derived sense with regard to other 
persons ' (Vi. Pu. VI, 5, jz ff.) ; • ' Where all these powers 
abide, that is the form of him who is the universal form : 
that is the great, form of Hari. That form produces in its 
sport forms endowed with all powers, whether of gods or 
men or animals. For the purpose of benefitting the worlds, 
not springing from work (karman) is this action of the 
unfathomable one ; all-pervading, irresistible ' ( Vi. Pu. VI, 
7, 69-71) ; * Him who is of this kind, stainless, eternal, all- 
pervading, imperishable, free from all evil, named Vishwu, 
the highest abode ' (Vi. Pu. I, 22, 53) ; ' He who is the 
highest of the high, the Person, the highest Self, founded 
on himself; who is devoid of all the distinguishing character- 
istics of colour, caste and the like ; who is exempt from 
birth, change, increase, decay and death ; of whom it can 
only be said that he ever is. He is everywhere and in him 
everything abides ; hence he is called Vasudeva by those 
who know. He is Brahman, eternal, supreme, imperish- 
able, undccaying ; of one essential nature and ever pure, 
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as free from all defects. This whole world is Brahman, 
comprising within its nature the Evolved and the Un- 
evolved ; and also existing in the form of the Person and 
in that of time * (Vi. Pu. I, a, 10-14) ; ' The Prakr*'ti about 
which I told and which is Evolved as well as Unevolved, 
and the Person — both these are merged in the highest Self. 
The highest Self is the support of all, the highest Lord ; as 
Vishwu he is praised in the Vedas and the Vedanta-texts ' 
(Vi. Pu. VI, 4, 38, 39). ' Two forms are there of that Brah- 
man, one materia], the other immaterial. These two forms, 
perishable and imperishable, are within all things: the 
imperishable one is the highest Brahman, the perishable 
one this whole world. As the light of a fire burning in 
one place spreads all around, so the energy of the highest 
Brahman constitutes this entire world ' (Vi. Pu. 1, 23, 53-55). 
' The energy of Vishwu is the highest, that which is called the 
embodied soul is inferior ; and there is another third energy 
called karman or Nescience, actuated by which the omni- 
present energy of the embodied soul perpetually undergoes 
the afflictions of worldly existence. Obscured by Nescience 
the energy of the embodied soul is characterised in the 
different beings by different degrees of perfection ' (Vi. Pu. 
VI, 7, 61-63). 

These and other texts teach that the highest Brahman is 
essentially free from all imperfection whatsoever, comprises 
within itself all auspicious qualities, and finds its pastime in 
originating, preserving, reabsorbing, pervading, and ruling 
the universe ; that the entire complex of intelligent and non- 
intelligent beings (souls and matter) in all their different 
estates is real, and constitutes the form, i.e. the body of 
the highest Brahman, as appears from those passages which 
co-ordinate it with Brahman by means of terms such as jarira 
(body), rflpa (form), tanu (body), awwa (part), jakti (power), 
vibhuti (manifestation of power), and so on ; — that the souls 
which are a manifestation of Brahman's power exist in their 
own essential nature, and also, through their connexion 
with matter, in the form of embodied souls (kshetra£*a); — 
and that the embodied souls, being engrossed by Nescience 
in the form of good and evil works, do not recognise their 
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essential nature, which is knowledge, but view themselves 
as having the character of material things. — The outcome 
of all this is that we have to cognise Brahman as carrying 
plurality within itself, and the world, which is the manifes- 
tation of his power, as something real. 

When now the text, in the sloka. ' where all difference has 
vanished * (VL Pu. VI, 7, 53), declares that the Self, although 
connected with the different effects of Prakrz'ti, such as 
divine, human bodies, and so on, yet is essentially free from 
all such distinctions, and therefore not the object of the words 
denoting those different classes of beings, but to be defined 
as mere knowledge and Being ; to be known by the Self 
and not to be reached by the mind of the practitioner of 
Yoga (yogayu^ ) ; this must in no way be understood as 
denying the reality of the world. — But how is this known ? — ■ 
As follows, we reply. The chapter of the Purawa in which 
that jloka occurs at first declares concentration (Yoga) to be 
the remedy of all the afflictions of the Sawsara ; thereupon 
explains the different stages of Yoga up to the so-called 
pratyahara (complete restraining of the senses from re- 
ceiving external impressions) ; then, in order to teach the 
attainment of the 'perfect object' (jubhlrraya) required 
for dharaxra, declares that the highest Brahman, i. e. Vishnu, 
possesses two forms, called powers (jakti), viz. a defined 
one (mflrta) and an undefined one (amtirta); and then 
teaches that a portion of the ' defined ' form, viz. the 
embodied soul (kshetra^wa), which is distinguished by its 
connexion with matter and involved in Nescience — that is 
termed 'action,' and constitutes a third power — is not perfect. 
The chapter further teaches that a portion of the undefined 
form which is free from Nescience called action, separated 
from all matter, and possessing the character of pure 
knowledge, is also not the 'perfect object,' since it is 
destitute of essential purity;- and, finally, declares that the 
' perfect object ' is to be found in that defined form which 
is special to Bhagavat, and which is the abode of the three 
powers, viz. that non-defined form which is the highest 
power, that non-defined form which is termed embodied 
soul, and constitutes the secondary (apara) power, and 
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Nescience in the form of work — which is called the third 
power, and is the cause of the Self, which is of the essence of 
the highest power, passing into the state of embodied soul. 
This defined form (which is the ' perfect object ') is proved 
by certain Vedanta-texts, such as 'that great person of 
sun-like lustre' (Svet. Up. Ill, 8). We hence must take the 
jloka, ' in which all differences vanish,' &c, to mean that 
the pure Self (the Self in so far as knowledge only) is not 
capable of constituting the * perfect object.' Analogously 
two other passages declare * Because this cannot be reflected 
upon by the beginner in Yoga, the second (form) of Vish«u 
is to be meditated upon by Yogins — the highest abode.' 
' That in which all these powers have their abode, that is 
the other great form of Hari, different from the (material) 
Virva form.' 

In an analogous manner, Parlrara declares that BrahmA, 
A'aturmukha, Sanaka, and similar mighty beings which 
dwell within this world, cannot constitute the ' perfect 
object ' because they are involved in Nescience ; after that 
goes on to say that the beings found in the Sawsara are in 
the same condition — for they are essentially devoid of 
purity since they reach their true nature only later on, 
when through Yoga knowledge has arisen in them — ; and 
finally teaches that the essential individual nature of the 
highest Brahman, i.e. Vish«u, constitutes the 'perfect 
object' * From Brahma down to a blade of grass, all living 
beings that dwell within this world are in the power of the 
Samsara due to works, and hence no profit can be derived 
by the devout from making them objects of their meditation. 
They are all implicated in Nescience, and stand within the 
sphere of the Samsara ; knowledge arises in them only later 
on, and they are thus of no use in meditation. Their 
knowledge does not belong to them by essential nature, for 
it comes to them through something else. Therefore the 
stainless Brahman which possesses essential knowledge,' 
&c &c. — All this proves that the passage 'in which all 
difference vanishes ' does not mean to deny the reality of 
the world. 

Nor, again, does the passage 'that which has knowledge 
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for its essential nature ' (Vi. Pu. 1, 2, 6) imply that the whole 
complex of things different from knowledge is false ; for it 
declares only that the appearance of the Self— the essential 
nature of which is knowledge — as gods, men, and so on, is 
erroneous. A declaration that the appearance of mother 
o' pearl as silver is founded on error surely does not imply 
that all the silver in the world is unreal ! — But if, on the 
ground of an insight into the oneness of Brahman and the 
world — as expressed in texts where the two appear in 
co-ordination — a text declares that it is an error to view 
Brahman, whose essential nature is knowledge, under the 
form of material things, this after all implies that the whole 
aggregate of things is false! — By no means, we rejoin. 
As our jastra distinctly teaches that the highest Brahman, 
i. e. Vish«u, is free from all imperfections whatsoever, com- 
prises within himself all auspicious qualities, and reveals 
his power in mighty manifestations, the view of the world's 
reality cannot possibly be erroneous. That information as 
to the oneness of two things by means of co-ordination does 
not allow of sublation (of either of the two), and is non-con- 
tradictory, we shall prove further on. Hence also the jloka 
last referred to does not sublate the reality of the world. 

• That from whence these beings are born, by which, when 
born, they live, into which they enter when they die, 
endeavour to know that ; that is Brahman' (Taitt. Up. 
Ill, 1). From this scriptural text we ascertain that 
Brahman is the cause of the origination, and so on, of 
the world. After this we learn from a Purawa text (' He 
should make the Veda grow by means of Itihasa and 
Purana ; the Veda fears that a man of little reading 
may do it harm ') that the Veda should be made to grow 
by Itihasa and Purina. By this 'making to grow' we 
have to understand the elucidation of the sense of the 
Vedic texts studied by means of other texts, promul- 
gated by men who had mastered the entire Veda and 
its contents, and by the strength of their devotion had 
gained full intuition of Vedic truth. Such 'making to 
grow' must needs be undertaken, since the purport of the 
entire Veda with all its Sakhas cannot be fathomed by one 
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who has studied a small part only, and since without 
knowing that purport we cannot arrive at any certitude. 

The Vishwu Purawa relates how Maitreya, wishing to 
have his knowledge of Vedic matters strengthened by the 
holy Parlrara, who through the favour of Pulastya and 
Vasish/Aa had obtained an insight into the true nature of 
the highest divinity, began to question Parlrara, 'I am 
desirous to hear from thee how this world originated, and 
how it will again originate in future, and of what it consists, 
and whence proceed animate and inanimate things ; how 
and into what it has been resolved, and into what it will in 
future be resolved?' &c. (VL Pu. I, 1). The questions 
asked refer to the essential nature of Brahman, the different 
modes of the manifestation of its power, and the different 
results of propitiating it Among the questions belonging 
to the first category, the question ' whence proceed animate 
and inanimate things?' relates to the efficient and the 
material cause of the world, and hence the clause ' of what 
the world consists ' is to be taken as implying a question 
as to what constitutes the Self of this world, which is the 
object of creation, sustentation, and dissolution. The reply 
to this question is given in the words ' and the world is 
He.' Now the identity expressed by this clause is founded 
thereon that he (i.e. Brahman or Vishnu) pervades the 
world as its Self in the character of its inward Ruler ; and 
is not founded on unity of substance of the pervading 
principle and the world pervaded. The phrase 'consists 
of ' (-maya) does not refer to an effect (so that the question 
asked would be as to the causal substance of which this 
world is an effect), for a separate question on this point 
would be needless. Nor does the -maya express, as it 
sometimes does — e. g. in the case of prawa-maya l , the own 
sense of the word to which it is attached ; for in that case 
the form of the reply ' and the world is He ' (which implies 
a distinction between the world and Vishwu) would be 
inappropriate ; the reply would in that case rather be 
' Vish«u only.' What ' maya ' actually denotes here is 

1 ' Prawamaya ' is explained as meaning ' pr&ra ' only. 
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abundance, prevailingness, in agreement with Pamni, V, 4, 
21, and the meaning is that Brahman prevails in the world 
in so far as the entire world constitutes its body. The 
co-ordination of the two words ' the world ' and ' He ' thus 
rests on that relation between the two, owing to which the 
world is the body of Brahman, and Brahman the Self of the 
world. If, on the other hand, we maintained that the jastra 
aims only at inculcating the doctrine of one substance free 
from all difference, there would be no sense in all those 
questions and answers, and no sense in an entire jastra 
devoted to the explanation of that one thing. In that case 
there would be room for one question only, viz. ' what is 
the substrate of the erroneous imagination of a world ? ' and 
for one answer to this question, viz. ' pure consciousness 
devoid of all distinction!' — And if the co-ordination 
expressed in the clause ' and the world is he ' was meant 
to set forth the absolute oneness of the world and Brahman, 
then it could not be held that Brahman possesses all kinds 
of auspicious qualities, and is opposed to all evil ; Brahman 
would rather become the abode of all that is impure. All 
this confirms the conclusion that the co-ordination expressed 
in that clause is to be understood as directly teaching the 
relation between a Self and its body. — The .rloka, ' From 
Vishnu the world has sprung : in him he exists : he is the 
cause of the subsistence and dissolution of this world : and 
the world is he' (Vi. Pu. I, i, 35), states succinctly what 
a subsequent passage — beginning with ' the highest of the 
high ' (Vi. Pu. I, a, 10) — sets forth in detail. Now there the 
floka, ' to the unchangeable one ' (I, 2, 1), renders homage 
to the holy Vishwu, who is the highest Brahman in so far 
as abiding within his own nature, and then the text pro- 
ceeds to glorify him in his threefold form as Hiranyagarbha, 
Hari, and .Sankara, as Pradhana, Time, and as the totality 
of embodied souls in their combined and distributed form. 
Here the .rloka, ' Him whose essential nature is know- 
ledge ' (I, a, 6), describes the aspect of the highest Self in 
so far as abiding in the state of discrete embodied souls ; 
the passage cannot therefore be understood as referring to 
a substance free from all difference. If the jastra aimed 
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at teaching that the erroneous conception of a manifold 
world has for its substrate a Brahman consisting of non- 
differenced intelligence, there would be room neither for 
the objection raised in I, 3, 1 ('How can we attribute 
agency creative and otherwise to Brahman which is without 
qualities, unlimited, pure, stainless? ') nor for the refutation 
of that objection, ' Because the powers of all things are the 
objects of (true) knowledge excluding all (bad) reasoning, 
therefore there belong to Brahman also such essential 
powers as the power of creating, preserving, and so on, the 
world ; just as heat essentially belongs to fire V In that 
case the objection would rather be made in the following 
form : ' How can Brahman, which is without qualities, be 
the agent in the creation, preservation, and so on, of the 
world ? ' and the answer would be, ' Creation by Brahman 
is not something real, but something erroneously imagined.' 
— The purport of the objection as it stands in the text is as 
follows : ' We observe that action creative and otherwise 
belongs to beings endowed with qualities such as goodness, 
and so on, not perfect, and subject to the influence of 
karman ; how then can agency creative, and so on, be 
attributed to Brahman which is devoid of qualities, perfect, 
not under the influence of karman, and incapable of any 
connexion with action?' And the reply is, 'There is 
nothing unreasonable in holding that Brahman as being of 
the nature described above, and different in kind from all 
things perceived, should possess manifold powers ; just as 
fire, which is different in kind from water and all other 
material substances, possesses the quality of heat and other 
qualities.' The flokas also, which begin with the words 
' Thou alone art real ' (Vi. Pu. I, 4, 38 ff.), do not assert 
that the whole world is unreal, but only that, as Brahman 
is the Self of the world, the latter viewed apart from 
Brahman is not real. This the text proceeds to confirm, 

1 The sense in which this xloka has to be taken is 'As in 
ordinary life we ascribe to certain things (e.g. gems, mantras) 
certain special powers because otherwise the effects they produce 
could not be accounted for ; so to Brahman also,' &c. 
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• thy greatness it is by which all movable and immovable 
things are pervaded.' This means — because all things 
movable and immovable are pervaded by thee, therefore 
all this world has thee for its Self, and hence ' there is none 
other than thee,' and thus thou being the Self of all art 
alone real. Such being the doctrine intended to be set 
forth, the text rightly says, ' this all-pervasiveness of thine 
is thy greatness ' ; otherwise it would have to say, ' it is 
thy error.' Were this latter view intended, words such as 

• Lord of the world,' ' thou,' &c, could not, moreover, be 
taken in their direct sense, and there would arise a con- 
tradiction with the subject-matter of the entire chapter, 
viz. the praise of the Holy one who in the form of a mighty 
boar had uplifted in play the entire earth. — Because this 
entire world is thy form in so far as it is pervaded as its 
Self by thee whose true nature is knowledge ; therefore 
those who do not possess that devotion which enables men 
to view thee as the Self of all, erroneously view this world 
as consisting only of gods, men, and other beings ; this is 
the purport of the next jloka» ' this which is seen.' — And 
it is an error not only to view the world which has its real 
Self in thee as consisting of gods, men, and so on, but also 
to consider the Selfs whose 'true nature is knowledge as 
being of the nature of material beings such as gods, men, 
and the like ; this is the meaning of the next jloka, ' this 
world whose true nature is knowledge.' — Those wise men, 
on the other hand, who have an insight into the essentially 
intelligent Self, and whose minds are cleared by devotion — ■ 
the means of apprehending the Holy one as the universal 
Self— , they view this entire world with all its manifold 
bodies — the effects of primeval matter — as thy body — . 
a body the Self of which is constituted by knowledge 
abiding apart from its world-body; this is the meaning 
of the following jloka : ' But those who possess knowledge,' 
&c. — If the different jlokas were not interpreted in this 
way, they would be mere unmeaning reiterations ; their 
constitutive words could not be taken in their primary 
sense ; and we should come into conflict with the sense of 
the passages, the subject-matter of the chapter, and the 
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purport of the entire jastra. The passage, further, 'Of 
that Self although it exists in one's own and in other 
bodies, the knowledge is of one kind ' (Vi. Pu. II, 14, 31 ft), 
refers to that view of duality according to which the 
different Selfs — although equal in so far as they are all of 
the essence of knowledge — are constituted into separate 
beings, gods, men, &c, by their connexion with different 
portions of matter all of which are modifications of primary 
matter, and declares that view to be false. But this does 
not imply a denial of the duality which holds good between 
matter on the one hand and Self on the other : what the 
passage means is that the Self which dwells in the different 
material bodies of gods, men, and so on, is of one and the 
same kind. So the Holy one himself has said, ' In the dog 
and the low man eating dog's flesh the wise see the same ' ; 
'Brahman, without any imperfection, is the same' (Bha. 
Gt. V, 18, 19). And, moreover, the clause 'Of the Self 
although existing in one's own and in other bodies ' directly 
declares that a thing different from the body is distributed 
among one's own and other bodies. 

Nor does the passage ' If there is some other (para) 
different (anya) from me,' &c. (Vi. Pu. II, 13, 86) intimate 
the oneness of the Self; for in that case the two words 
' para ' and ' anya ' would express one meaning only (viz. 
' other ' in the sense of ' distinct from '). The word ' para ' 
there denotes a Self distinct from that of one's own Self, 
and the word ' anya ' is introduced to negative a character 
different from that of pure intelligence : the sense of the 
passage thus is ' If there is some Self distinct from mine, 
and of a character different from mine which is pure know- 
ledge, then it can be said that I am of such a character 
and he of a different character'; but this is not the case, 
because all Selfs are equal in as far as their nature consists 
of pure knowledge. — Also the jloka beginning 'Owing to 
the difference of the holes of the flute ' (Vi. Pu. II, 14, 3a) 
only declares that the inequality of the different Selfs is 
owing not to their essential nature, but to their dwelling in 
different material bodies ; and does not teach the oneness 
of all Selfs. The different portions, of air, again, passing 
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through the different holes of the flute — to which the many 
Selfs are compared — are not said to be one but only to be 
equal in character; they are one in character in so far 
as all of them are of the nature of air, while the different 
names of the successive notes of the musical scale are 
applied to them because they pass out by the different 
holes of the instrument. For an analogous reason the 
several Selfs are denominated by different names, viz. 
gods and so on. Those material things also which are parts 
of the substance fire, or water, or earth, are one in so far 
only as they consist of one kind of substance ; but are not 
absolutely one ; those different portions of air, therefore, 
which constitute the notes of the scale are likewise not 
absolutely one Where the Purawa further says ' He (or 
" that ") I am and thou art He (or " that ") ; all this universe 
that has Self for its true nature is He (or " that ") ; abandon 
the error of distinction ' (Vi. Pu. II, 16, 23) ; the word 
'that' refers to the intelligent character mentioned pre- 
viously which is common to all Selfs, and the co-ordination 
stated in the two clauses therefore intimates that intelli- 
gence is the character of the beings denoted ' I ' and 
' Thou ' ; * abandon therefore,' the text goes on to say, 
' the illusion that the difference of outward form, divine and 
so on, causes a corresponding difference in the Selfs.' If this 
explanation were not accepted (but absolute non-difference 
insisted upon) there would be no room for the references to 
difference which the passages quoted manifestly contain. 

Accordingly the text goes on to say that the king acted 
on the instruction he had received, ' he abandoned the view 
of difference, having recognised the Real.' — But on what 
ground do we arrive at this decision (viz. that the passage 
under discussion is not meant to teach absolute non- 
duality) ? — On the ground, we reply, that the proper topic 
of the whole section is to teach the distinction of the Self 
and the body — for this is evident from what is said in an 
early part of the section, ' as the body of man, characterised 
by hands, feet, and the like,' &c. (Vi. Pu. II, 13, 85).— For 
analogous reasons the doka ' When that knowledge which 
gives rise to distinction" &c. (Vi. Pu. VI, 7, 94) teaches 
[48] H 
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neither the essential unity of all Selfs nor the oneness of 
the individual Self and the highest Self. And that the 
embodied soul and the highest Self should be essentially 
one, is no more possible than that the body and the Self 
should be one. In agreement herewith Scripture says, 
'Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the same tree. 
One of them eats the sweet fruit, the other looks on without 
eating' (Mu. Up. Ill, i, i). 'There are two drinking 
their reward in the world of their own works, entered into 
the cave, dwelling on the highest summit. Those who know 
Brahman call them shade and light,' &c. (Ka. Up. I, 3, 1). 
And in this .rastra also (i. e. the Vishwu Pur4«a) there are 
passages of analogous import ; cp. the stanzas quoted above, 
' He transcends the causal matter, all effects, all imperfec- 
tions such as the gu«as ' &c. 

The Sutras also maintain the same doctrine, cp. I, 1, 17; 
I, 2, ai ; II, 1, 22 ; and others. They therein follow Scrip- 
ture, which in several places refers to the highest and the 
individual soul as standing over against each other, cp. e. g. 
' He who dwells in the Self and within the Self, whom the 
Self does not know, whose body the Self is, who rules 
the Self from within ' (Br*. Up. Ill, 7, 22) ; ' Embraced by 
the intelligent Self (Br/. Up. IV, 3, 21) ; ' Mounted by the 
intelligent Self (IV, 3,35). Nor can the individual Self 
become one with the highest Self by freeing itself from 
Nescience, with the help of the means of final Release; 
for that which admits of being the abode of Nescience can 
never become quite incapable of it. So the Puri«a says, 
' It is false to maintain that the individual Self and the 
highest Self enter into real union ; for one substance can- 
not pass over into the nature of another substance.' 
Accordingly the Bhagavad Gita declares that the released 
soul attains only the same attributes as the highest Self. 
' Abiding by this knowledge, they, attaining to an equality 
of attributes with me, do neither come forth at the time 
of creation, nor are troubled at the time of general destruc- 
tion ' (XIV, 2). Similarly our Purina says, ' That Brahman 
leads him who meditates on it, and who is capable of 
change, towards its own being (atmabhava), in the same 
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way as the magnet attracts the iron ' (Vi. Pu. VI, 7, 30). 
Here the phrase ' leads him towards his own being ' means 
' imparts to him a nature like his own ' (not ' completely 
identifies him with itself ') ; for the attracted body does not 
become essentially one with the body attracting. 

The same view will be set forth by the Sutrakara in 
IV, 4, 17 ; ai, and I, 3, a. The Vrjtti also says (with 
reference to Su. IV, 4, 17) 'with the exception of the 
business of the world (the individual soul in the state of 
release) is equal (to the highest Self) through light ' ; and 
the author of the Dramu&bhashya says, 'Owing to its 
equality (sayu^ya) with the divinity the disembodied soul 
effects all things, like the divinity.' The following scrip- 
tural texts establish the same view, 'Those who depart 
from hence, after having known the Self and those true 
desires, for them there is freedom in all the worlds' {Kh. 
Up. VIII, 1, 6); 'He who knows Brahman reaches the 
Highest ' (Taitt. Up. II, 1) ; ' He obtains all desires together 
with the intelligent Brahman ' (Taitt. Up. II, 1, 1) ; ' Having 
reached the Self which consists of bliss, he wanders about 
in these worlds having as much food and assuming as many 
forms as he likes ' (Taitt. Up. Ill, 10, 5) ; 'There he moves 
about ' (Kk. Up. VIII, 1 a, 3) ; ' For he is flavour ; for only 
after having perceived a flavour can any one perceive 
pleasure ' (Taitt. Up. II, 7) ; ' As the flowing rivers go to 
their setting in the sea, losing name and form ; thus he 
who knows, freed from name and form, goes to the divine 
Person who is higher than the high' (Mu. Up. Ill, 2, 8) ; 
' He who knows, shaking off good and evil, reaches the 
highest oneness, free from stain' (Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 3). 

The objects of meditation in all the vidyAs which refer to 
the highest Brahman, are Brahman viewed as having 
qualities, and the fruit of all those meditations. For this 
reason the author of the Sutras declares that there is 
option among the different vidyas — cp. Ve. SO. Ill, 3, 11 ; 
III, 3, 59. In the same way the Vakyakara teaches that 
the qualified Brahman only is the object of meditation, and 
that there is option of vidyas ; where he says ' (Brahman) 
connected (with qualities), since the meditation refers to its 
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qualities.' The same view is expressed by the Bhashya- 
kara in the passage beginning 'Although he who bases 
himself on the knowledge of Being.' — Texts such as ' He 
knows Brahman, he becomes Brahman ' (Mu. Up. Ill, a, 9) 
have the same purport, for they must be taken in con- 
nexion with the other texts (referring to the fate of him 
who knows) such as 'Freed from name and form he 
goes to the divine Person who is higher than the high ' ; 
' Free from stain he reaches the highest oneness ' (Mu. Up. 
Ill, a, 8 ; III, 1,3);' Having approached the highest light 
he manifests himself in his own shape' (Kh. Up. VIII, 3, 4). 
Of him who has freed himself from his ordinary name and 
form, and all the distinctions founded thereon, and has 
assumed the uniform character of intelligence, it may be 
said that he is of the character of Brahman. — Our Purawa 
also propounds the same view. The jloka (VI, 7, 91), 
' Knowledge is the means to obtain what is to be obtained, 
viz. the highest Brahman : the Self is to be obtained, freed 
from all kinds of imagination,' states that that Self which 
through meditation on Brahman, is freed from all imagina- 
tion so as to be like Brahman, is the object to be attained. 
(The three forms of imagination to be got rid of are so- 
called karma-bhavana, brahma-bhavana and a combination 
of the two. See Vi. Pu. VI, 7.) The text then goes on, 
' The embodied Self is the user of the instrument, know- 
ledge is its instrument; having accomplished Release — 
whereby his object is attained — he may leave off.' This 
means that the Devotee is to practise meditation on the 
highest Brahman until it has accomplished its end, viz. 
the attainment of the Self free from all imagination. — The 
text continues, ' Having attained the being of its being, 
then he is non-different from the highest Self ; his differ- 
ence is founded on Nescience only.' This sloka. describes 
the state of the released soul. ' Its being ' is the being, viz. 
the character or nature, of Brahman ; but this does not 
mean absolute oneness of nature; because in this latter 
case the second ' being ' would be out of place and the 
jloka would contradict what had been said before. The 
meaning is : when the soul has attained the nature of 
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Brahman, i. e. when it has freed itself from all false imagina- 
tion, then it is non-different from the highest Self. This 
non-difference is due to the soul, as well as the highest Self, 
having the essential nature of uniform intelligence. The 
difference of the soul — presenting itself as the soul of a god, 
a man, &c. — from the highest Self is not due to its essential 
nature, but rests on the basis of Nescience in the form of 
work : when through meditation on Brahman this basis is 
destroyed, the difference due to it comes to an end, and the 
soul no longer differs from the highest Self. So another 
text says, ' The difference of things of one nature is due to 
the investing agency of outward works ; when the difference 
of gods, men, &c, is destroyed, it has no longer any invest- 
ing power* (Vi. Pu. II, 14, 33). — The text then adds 
a further explanation, 'when the knowledge which gives 
rise to manifold difference is completely destroyed, who 
then will produce difference that has no real existence?' 
The manifold difference is the distinction of gods, men, 
animals, and inanimate things: compare the saying of 
Saunaka: ' this fourfold distinction is founded on false know- 
ledge.' The Self has knowledge for its essential nature ; 
when Nescience called work — which is the cause of the 
manifold distinctions of gods, men, &c. — has been com- 
pletely destroyed through meditation on the highest 
Brahman, who then will bring about the distinction of 
gods, &c, from the highest Self — a distinction which in the 
absence of a cause cannot truly exist. — That Nescience is 
called karman (work) is stated in the same chapter of the 
Purawa (st. 61 — avidya karmasa»^f»a). 

The passage in the Bhagavad Gita, ' Know me to 
be the kshetnuj«a' (XIII, a), teaches the oneness of all in 
so far as the highest Self is the inward ruler of all ; taken 
in any other sense it would be in conflict with other texts, 
such as 'All creatures are the Perishable, the unchanging 
soul is the Imperishable ; but another is the highest 
Person ' (Bha. GI. XV, 16). In other places the Divine one 
declares that as inward Ruler he is the Self of all : ' The 
Lord dwells in the heart of all creatures' (XVIII, 61), and 
'I dwell within the heart of all ' (XV, 15). and 'I am the 
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Self which has its abode within all creatures' (X, 20). 
The term ' creature ' in these passages denotes the entire 
aggregate of body, &c, up to the Self. — Because he is the 
Self of all, the text expressly denies that among all the 
things constituting his body there is any one separate from 
him,' There is not anything which is without me' (X, 39). 
The place where this text occurs is the winding up of 
a glorification of the Divine one, and the text has to be 
understood accordingly. The passage immediately follow- 
ing is ' Whatever being there is, powerful, beautiful, or 
glorious, even that know thou to have sprung from a 
portion of my glory; pervading this entire Universe by 
a portion of mine I do abide ' (X, 41 ; 42). 

All this clearly proves that the authoritative books do 
not teach the doctrine of one non-differenced substance ; 
that they do not teach that the universe of things is false ; 
and that they do not deny the essential distinction of in- 
telligent beings, non-intelligent things, and the Lord. 

The theory of Nescience cannot be proved. 
We now proceed to the consideration of Nescience. — 
According to the view of our opponent, this entire world, 
with all its endless distinctions of Ruler, creatures ruled, 
and so on, is, owing to a certain defect, fictitiously super- 
imposed upon the non-differenced, self-luminous Reality; 
and what constitutes that defect is beginningless Nescience, 
which invests the Reality, gives rise to manifold illusions, 
and cannot be defined either as being or non-being. Such 
Nescience, he says, must necessarily be admitted, firstly on 
the ground of scriptural texts, such as ' Hidden by what is 
untrue' (Kh. Up. VIII, 3, 2), and secondly because other- 
wise the oneness of the individual souls with Brahman — 
which is taught by texts such as 'Thou are that ' — cannot 
be established. This Nescience is neither ' being,' because 
in that case it could not be the object of erroneous cogni- 
tion (bhrama) and sublation (badha) ; nor is it ' non-being,* 
because in that case it could not be the object of apprehen- 
sion and sublation 1 . Hence orthodox Philosophers declare 

1 ' Nescience' is sublated (refuted) by the cognition of Brahman, 
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that this Nescience falls under neither of these two opposite 
categories. 

Now this theory of Nescience is altogether untenable. 
In the first place we ask, ' What is the substrate of this 
Nescience which gives rise to the great error of plurality 
of existence ? ' You cannot reply ' the individual soul ' ; 
for the individual soul itself exists in so far only as it is 
fictitiously imagined through Nescience. Nor can you say 
' Brahman ' ; for Brahman is nothing but self-luminous 
intelligence, and hence contradictory in nature to Nescience, 
which is avowedly sublated by knowledge. 

'The highest Brahman has knowledge for its essential 
nature : if Nescience, which is essentially false and to be 
terminated by knowledge, invests Brahman, who then will 
be strong enough to put an end to it ? ' 

' What puts an end to Nescience is the knowledge that 
Brahman is pure knowledge ! ' — ' Not so, for that knowledge 
also is, like Brahman, of the nature of light, and hence has 
no power to put an end to Nescience. — And if there exists 
the knowledge that Brahman is knowledge, then Brahman 
is an object of knowledge, and that, according to your own 
teaching, implies that Brahman is not of the nature of 
consciousness.' 

To explain the second of these jlokas. — If you maintain 
that what sublates Nescience is not that knowledge which 
constitutes Brahman's essential nature, but rather that 
knowledge which has for its object the truth of Brahman 
being of such a nature, we demur ; for as both these kinds 
of knowledge are of the same nature, viz. the nature of 
light, which is just that which constitutes Brahman's nature, 
there is no reason for making a distinction and saying that 
one knowledge is contradictory of Nescience, and the other 
is not. Or, to put it otherwise — that essential nature 
of Brahman which is apprehended through the cognition 

and thereby shown to have been the object of erroneous cognition : 
it thus cannot be 'being,' i.e. real. Nor can it be altogether 
unreal, ' non-being,' because in that case it could not be the object 
either of mental apprehension or of sublation. 
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that Brahman is knowledge, itself shines forth in con- 
sequence of the self-luminous nature of Brahman, and hence 
we have no right to make a distinction between that 
knowledge which constitutes Brahman's nature, and that of 
which that nature is the object, and to maintain that the 
latter only is antagonistic to Nescience. — Moreover (and 
this explains the third jloka), according to your own view 
Brahman, which is mere consciousness, cannot be the object 
of another consciousness, and hence there is no knowledge 
which has Brahman for its object. If, therefore, knowledge 
is contradictory to non-knowledge (Nescience), Brahman 
itself must be contradictory to it, and hence cannot be its 
substrate. Shells (mistaken for silver) and the like which 
by themselves are incapable of throwing light upon their 
own true nature are not contradictory to non-knowledge of 
themselves, and depend, for the termination of that non- 
knowledge, on another knowledge (viz. on the knowledge 
of an intelligent being); Brahman, on the other hand, 
whose essential nature is established by its own conscious- 
ness, is contradictorily opposed to non-knowledge of itself, 
and hence does not depend, for the termination of that non- 
knowledge, on some other knowledge. — If our opponent 
should argue that the knowledge of the falsity of whatever 
is other than Brahman is contradictory to non-know- 
ledge, we ask whether this knowledge of the falsity of 
what is other than Brahman is contradictory to the non- 
knowledge of the true nature of Brahman, or to that non- 
knowledge which consists in the view of the reality of the 
apparent world. The former alternative is inadmissible ; 
because the cognition of the falsity of what is other than 
Brahman has a different object (from the non-knowledge 
of Brahman's true nature) and therefore cannot be con- 
tradictory to it ; for knowledge and non-knowledge are 
contradictory in so far only as they refer to one and the 
same object. And with regard to the latter alternative we 
point out that the knowledge of the falsity of the world is 
contradictory to the non-knowledge which consists in the 
view of the reality of the world ; the former knowledge 
therefore sublates the latter non-knowledge only, while 
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the non-knowledge of the true nature of Brahman is not 
touched by it — Against this it will perhaps be urged that 
what is here called the non-knowledge of the true nature of 
Brahman, really is the view of Brahman being dual in 
nature, and that this view is put an end to by the cognition 
of the falsity of whatever is other than Brahman ; while 
the true nature of Brahman itself is established by its own 
consciousness. — But this too we refuse to admit. If non- 
duality constitutes the true nature of Brahman, and is 
proved by Brahman's own consciousness, there is room 
neither for what is contradictory to it, viz. that non-know- 
ledge which consists in the view of duality, nor for the 
sublation of that non-knowledge. — Let then non-duality be 
taken for an attribute (not the essential nature) of Brahman ! 
— This too we refuse to admit ; for you yourself have 
proved that Brahman, which is pure Consciousness, is free 
from attributes which are objects of Consciousness. — From 
all this it follows that Brahman, whose essential nature is 
knowledge, cannot be the substrate of Nescience: the 
theory, in fact, involves a flat contradiction. 

When, in the next place, you maintain that Brahman, 
whose nature is homogeneous intelligence, is invested and 
hidden by Nescience, you thereby assert the destruction of 
Brahman's essential nature. Causing light to disappear 
means either obstructing die origination of light, or else 
destroying light that exists. And as you teach that light 
(consciousness) cannot originate, the ' hiding ' or ' making 
to disappear' of light can only mean its destruction. — 
Consider the following point also. Your theory is that 
self-luminous consciousness, which is without object and 
without substrate, becomes, through the influence of an 
imperfection residing within itself, conscious of itself as 
connected with innumerous substrata and innumerous 
objects. — Is then, we ask, that imperfection residing within 
consciousness something real or something unreal? — The 
former alternative is excluded, as not being admitted by 
yourself. Nor can we accept the latter alternative ; for 
if we did we should have to view that imperfection as 
being either a knowing subject, or an object of knowledge, 
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or Knowing itself. Now it cannot be ' Knowing,' as you 
deny that there is any distinction in the nature of knowing ; 
and that ' Knowing,' which is the substrate of the imper- 
fection, cannot be held to be unreal, because that would 
involve the acceptance of the Madhyamika doctrine, viz. 
of a general void '. 

And if knowers, objects of knowledge and knowing as 
determined by those two are fictitious, i. e. unreal, we have 
to assume another fundamental imperfection, and are thus 
driven into a regressus in infinitum. — To avoid this diffi- 
culty, it might now be said that real consciousness itself, 
which constitutes Brahman's nature, is that imperfection. — 
But if Brahman itself constitutes the imperfection, then 
Brahman is the basis of the appearance of a world, and it 
is gratuitous to assume an additional avidya to account 
for the world. Moreover, as Brahman is eternal, it would 
follow from this hypothesis that no release could ever take 
place. Unless, therefore, you admit a real imperfection 
apart from Brahman, you are unable to account for the 
great world-error. 

What, to come to the next point, do you understand by 
the inexplicability (anirva/fcaniyata) of Nescience ? — Its dif- 
ference in nature from that which is, as well as that which 
is not! — A thing of such kind would be inexplicable 
indeed ; for none of the means of knowledge apply to it. 
That is to say — the whole world of objects must be ordered 
according to our states of consciousness, and every state 
of consciousness presents itself in the form, either of some- 
thing existing or of something non-existing. If, therefore, 
we should assume that of states of consciousness which are 
limited to this double form, the object can be something 
which is neither existing nor non-existing, then anything 

1 If the imperfection inhering in Consciousness is itself of the 
nature of consciousness, and at the same time unreal, we should 
have to distinguish two kinds of Consciousness — which is contrary 
to the fundamental doctrine of the oneness of Consciousness. And 
if, on the other hand, we should say that the Consciousness in 
which the imperfection inheres is of the same nature as the latter, 
i. e. unreal, we are landed in the view of universal unreality. 
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whatever might be the object of any state of consciousness 
whatever. 

Against this our opponent may now argue as follows : — 
There is, after all, something, called avidya, or a^wana, or 
by some other name, which is a positive entity (bhava), 
different from the antecedent non-existence of knowledge ; 
which effects the obscuration of the Real ; which is the 
material cause of the erroneous superimposition on the 
Real, of manifold external and internal things ; and which 
is terminated by the cognition of the true nature of the 
one substance which constitutes Reality. For this avidya 
is apprehended through Perception as well as Inference. 
Brahman, in so far as limited by this avidya, is the material 
cause of the erroneous superimposition — upon the inward 
Self, which in itself is changeless pure intelligence, but has 
its true nature obscured by this superimposition — of that 
plurality which comprises the ahawkara, all acts of know- 
ledge and all objects of knowledge. Through special forms 
of this defect (i. e. avidya) there are produced, in this world 
superimposed upon Reality, the manifold special superim- 
positions presenting themselves in the form of things and 
cognitions of things — such as snakes (superimposed upon 
ropes), silver (superimposed on shells), and the like. Avidya 
constitutes the material cause of this entire false world ; 
since for a false thing we must needs infer a false cause. 
That this avidya or a^wana (non-knowledge) is an object 
of internal Perception, follows from the fact that judgments 
such as ' I do not know,' ' I do not know either myself or 
others,' directly present themselves to the mind. A mental 
state of this kind has for its object not that non-knowledge 
which is the antecedent non-existence of knowledge — for 
such absence of knowledge is ascertained by the sixth 
means of proof (anupalabdhi) ; it rather is a state which 
presents its object directly, and thus is of the same kind 
as the state expressed in the judgment ' I am experiencing 
pleasure.' Even if we admit that ' absence of something ' 
(abhava) can be the object of perception, the state of con- 
sciousness under discussion cannot have absence of know- 
ledge in the Self for its object. For at the very moment 
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of such consciousness knowledge exists ; or if it does not 
exist there can be no consciousness of the absence of 
knowledge. To explain. When I am conscious that I am 
non-knowing, is there or is there not apprehension of the Self 
as having non-existence of knowledge for its attribute, and 
of knowledge as the counterentity of non-knowledge ? In 
the former case there can be no consciousness of the absence 
of knowledge, for that would imply a contradiction. In 
the latter case, such consciousness can all the less exist, 
for it presupposes knowledge of that to which absence of 
knowledge belongs as an attribute (viz. the Self) and of its 
own counterentity, viz. knowledge. The same difficulty 
arises if we view the absence of knowledge as either the 
object of Inference, or as the object of the special means of 
proof called ' abhava ' (i. e. anupalabdhi). If, on the other 
hand, non-knowledge is viewed (not as a merely negative, 
but) as a positive entity, there arises no contradiction even 
if there is (as there is in fact) at the same time knowledge 
of the Self as qualified by non-knowledge, and of know- 
ledge as the counterentity of non-knowledge ; and we 
therefore must accept the conclusion that the state of 
consciousness expressed by ' I am non-knowing,' has for 
its object a non-knowledge which is a positive entity. — 
But, a Nescience which is a positive entity, contradicts the 
witnessing consciousness, whose nature consists in the 
lighting up of the truth of things! — Not so, we reply. 
Witnessing consciousness has for its object not the true 
nature of things, but Nescience ; for otherwise the lighting 
up (i.e. the consciousness) of false things could not take place. 
Knowledge which has for its object non-knowledge (Nesci- 
ence), does not put an end to that non-knowledge. Hence 
there is no contradiction (between £aitanya and a^tfana). — 
But, a new objection is raised, this positive entity, Nescience, 
becomes an object of witnessing Consciousness, only in so 
far as it (Nescience) is denned by some particular object 
(viz. the particular thing which is not known), and such 
objects depend for their proof on the different means of 
knowledge. How then can that Nescience, which is defined 
by the ' I ' (as expressed e. g. in the judgment, ' I do not 
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know myself), become the object of witnessing Conscious- 
ness? — There is no difficulty here, we reply. All things 
whatsoever are objects of Consciousness, either as things 
known or as things not known. But while the mediation 
of the means of knowledge is required in the case of all 
those things which, as being non-intelligent (gada), can be 
proved only in so far as being objects known (through 
some means of knowledge), such mediation is not required 
in the case of the intelligent (agada) inner Self which proves 
itself. Consciousness of Nescience is thus possible in all 
cases (including the case ' I do not know myself), since 
witnessing Consciousness always gives definition to Nes- 
cience. — From all this it follows that, through Perception 
confirmed by Reasoning, we apprehend Nescience as a 
positive entity. This Nescience, viewed as a positive entity, 
is also proved by Inference — viz. in the following form: 
All knowledge established by one of the different means 
of proof is preceded by something else, which is different 
from the mere antecedent non-existence of knowledge; 
which hides the object of knowledge; which is terminated 
by knowledge; and which exists in the same place as 
knowledge ; — because knowledge possesses the property of 
illumining things not illumined before ; — just as the light 
of a lamp lit in the dark illumines things. — Nor must you 
object to this inference on the ground that darkness is not 
a substance, but rather the mere absence of light, or else 
the absence of visual perception of form and colour, and 
that hence darkness cannot be brought forward as a similar 
instance proving Nescience to be a positive entity. For 
that Darkness must be considered a positive substance 
follows, firstly, from its being more or less dense, and 
secondly, from its being perceived as having colour. 

To all this we make the following reply. Neither 
Perception alone, nor Perception aided by Reasoning, reveals 
to us a positive entity, Nescience, as implied in judgments 
such as ' I am non-knowing,' ' I know neither myself nor 
others.' The contradiction which was urged above against 
the view of non-knowledge being the antecedent non- 
existence of knowledge, presents itself equally in connexion 
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with non-knowledge viewed as a positive entity. For here 
the following alternative presents itself — the inner Reality 
is either known or not known as that which gives definition 
to Nescience by being either its object or its substrate. 
If it be thus known, then there is in it no room for 
Nescience which is said to be that which is put an end 
to by the cognition of the true nature of the Inner Reality. 
If, on the other hand, it be not thus known, how should 
there be a consciousness of Nescience in the absence of 
that which defines it, viz. knowledge of the substrate or 
of the object of Nescience ? — Let it then be said that what 
is contradictory to non-knowledge is the clear presentation 
of the nature of the inner Self, and that (while there is 
consciousness of a£?/ana) we have only an obscure presenta- 
tion of the nature of the Self ; things being thus, there is 
no contradiction between the cognition of the substrate 
and object of Nescience on the one side, and the conscious- 
ness of agnana on the other. — Well, we reply, all this' 
holds good on our side also. Even if agnana means ante- 
cedent non-existence of knowledge, we can say that know- 
ledge of the substrate and object of non-knowledge has 
for its object the Self presented obscurely only ; and 
thus there is no difference between our views — unless you 
choose to be obstinate ! 

Whether we view non-knowledge as a positive entity or 
as the antecedent non-existence of knowledge, in either 
case it comes out as what the word indicates, viz. non- 
knowledge. Non-knowledge means either absence of 
knowledge, or that which is other than knowledge, or 
that which is contradictory to knowledge ; and in any of 
these cases we have to admit that non-knowledge pre- 
supposes the cognition of the nature of knowledge. Even 
though the cognition of the nature of darkness should not 
require the knowledge of the nature of light, yet when 
darkness is considered under the aspect of being contrary 
to light, this presupposes the cognition of light. And the 
non-knowledge held by you is never known in its own 
nature but merely as 'non-knowledge,' and it therefore 
presupposes the cognition of knowledge no less than our 
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view does, according to which non-knowledge is simply 
the negation of knowledge. Now antecedent non-existence 
of knowledge is admitted by you also, and is an undoubted 
object of consciousness ; the right conclusion therefore is 
that what we are conscious of in such judgments as ' I am 
non-knowing,' &c, is this very antecedent non-existence of 
knowledge which we both admit. 

It, moreover, is impossible to ascribe to Brahman, whose 
nature is constituted by eternal free self-luminous in- 
telligence, the consciousness of Nescience ; for what con- 
stitutes its essence is consciousness of itself. If against this 
you urge that Brahman, although having consciousness of 
Self for its essential nature, yet is conscious of non-know- 
ledge in so far as its (Brahman's) nature is hidden ; we ask 
in return what we have to understand by Brahman's nature 
being hidden. You will perhaps say 'the fact of its not 
being illumined.' But how, we ask, can there be absence 
of illumination of the nature of that whose very nature con- 
sists in consciousness of Self, i. e. self-illumination ? If you 
reply that even that whose nature is consciousness of Self 
may be in the state of its nature not being illumined by an 
outside agency, we point out that as according to you 
light cannot be considered as an attribute, but constitutes 
the very nature of Brahman, it would — illumination coming 
from an external agency — follow that the very nature of 
Brahman can be destroyed from the outside. This we 
have already remarked. — Further, your view implies on the 
one hand that this non-knowledge which is the cause of 
the concealment of Brahman's nature hides Brahman in 
so far as Brahman is conscious of it, and on the other 
hand that having hidden Brahman, it becomes the object 
of consciousness on the part of Brahman ; and this evidently 
constitutes a logical see-saw. You will perhaps say 1 that 
it hides Brahman in so far only as Brahman is conscious of 
it. But, we point out, if the consciousness of a^tfana takes 
place on the part of a Brahman whose nature is not hidden, 
the whole hypothesis of the ' hiding ' of Brahman's nature 

1 Allowing the former view of the question only. 
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loses its purport, and with it the fundamental hypothesis 
as to the nature of agn&na. ; for if Brahman may be 
conscious of a^rifana (without a previous obscuration of 
its nature by agt&aa) it may as well be held to be in the 
same way conscious of the world, which, by you, is considered 
to be an effect of a^wana. 

How, further, do you conceive this consciousness of 
agn&na. on Brahman's part ? Is it due to Brahman itself, 
or to something else ? In the former case this conscious- 
ness would result from Brahman's essential nature, and 
hence there would never be any Release. Or else, con- 
sciousness of a^wana constituting the nature of Brahman, 
which is admittedly pure consciousness, in the same way 
as the consciousness of false silver is terminated by that 
cognition which sublates the silver, so some terminating act 
of cognition would eventually put an end to Brahman's 
essential nature itself. — On the second alternative we ask 
what that something else should be. If you reply ' another 
aj-wana,' we are led into a regressus in infinitum. — Let it 
then be said 1 that a^wana having first hidden Brahman 
then becomes the object of its consciousness. — This, we 
rejoin, would imply that a^wana — acting like a defect of 
the eye — by its very essential being hides Brahman, and 
then a^wana could not be sublated by knowledge. — Let 
us then put the case as follows: — Agn&na, which is by 
itself beginningless, atjthe very same time effects Brahman's 
witnessing it (being conscious of it), and Brahman's nature 
being hidden ; in this way the regressus in infinitum and 
other difficulties will be avoided. — But this also we cannot 
admit ; for Brahman is essentially consciousness of Self, 
and cannot become a witnessing principle unless its nature 
be previously hidden. — Let then Brahman be hidden by 
some other cause ! — This, we rejoin, would take away from 
a^wana its alleged beginninglessness, and further would 
also lead to an infinite regress. And if Brahman were 
assumed to become a witness, without its essential nature 
being hidden, it could not possess — what yet it is main- 

1 Adopting the latter view only ; see preceding note. 
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tained to possess — the uniform character of consciousness 
of Self. — If, moreover, Brahman is hidden by avidya, does 
St then not shine forth at all, or does it shine forth to some 
extent ? On the former alternative the not shining forth of 
Brahman — whose nature is mere light — reduces it to an 
absolute non-entity. Regarding the latter alternative we 
ask, ' of Brahman, which is of an absolutely homogeneous 
nature, which part do you consider to be concealed, and 
which to shine forth?' To that substance which is pure 
light, free from all division and distinction, there cannot 
belong two modes of being, and hence obscuration and 
light cannot abide in it together. — Let us then say that 
Brahman, which is homogeneous being, intelligence, bliss, 
has its nature obscured by avidya, and hence is seen 
indistinctly as it were. — But how, we ask, are we to 
conceive the distinctness or indistinctness of that whose 
nature is pure light ? When an object of light which has 
parts and distinguishing attributes appears in its totality, 
we say that it appears distinctly; while we say that its 
appearance is indistinct when some of its attributes do not 
appear. Now in those aspects of the thing which do not 
appear, light (illumination) is absent altogether, and hence 
we cannot there speak of indistinctness of light ; in those 
parts on the other hand which do appear, the light of which 
they are the object is distinct. Indistinctness is thus not 
possible at all where there is light In the case of such 
things as are apprehended as objects, indistinctness may 
take place, viz. in so far as some of their distinguishing 
attributes are not apprehended. But in Brahman, which is 
not an object, without any distinguishing attributes, pure 
light, the essential nature of which it is to shine forth, 
indistinctness which consists in the non-apprehension of 
certain attributes can in no way be conceived, and hence 
not be explained as the effect of avidya. 

We, moreover, must ask the following question : ' Is this 
indistinctness which you consider an effect of avidya put an 
end to by the rise of true knowledge or not ? ' On the latter 
alternative there would be no final release. In the former 
ease we have to ask of what nature Reality is. ' It is of 
[48] - I 
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an essentially clear and distinct nature.' Does this nature 
then exist previously (to the cessation of indistinctness), or 
not? If it does, there is no room whatever either for 
indistinctness the effect of avidya, or for its cessation. If 
it does not previously exist, then Release discloses itself 
as something to be effected, and therefore non-eternal. — 
And that such non-knowledge is impossible because there 
is no definable substrate for it we have shown above. 
— He, moreover, who holds the theory of error resting 
on a non-real defect, will find it difficult to prove the 
impossibility of error being without any substrate ; for, if 
the cause of error may be unreal, error may be supposed 
to take place even in case of its substrate being unreal. 
And the consequence of this would be the theory of a 
general Void. 

The assertion, again, that non-knowledge as a positive 
entity is proved by Inference, also is groundless. But the 
inference was actually set forth 1 — True; but it was set 
forth badly. For the reason you employed for proving 
a^«ana is a so-called contradictory one (L e. it proves the 
contrary of what it is meant to prove), in so far as it proves 
what is not desired and what is different from a^wana (for 
what it proves is that there is a certain knowledge, viz. 
that all knowledge resting on valid means of proof has 
non -knowledge for its antecedent). (And with regard to 
this knowledge again we must ask whether it also has non- 
knowledge for its antecedent.) If the reason (relied on in 
all this argumentation) does not prove, in this case also, 
the antecedent existence of positive non-knowledge, it is 
too general (and hence not to be trusted in any case). 
If, on the other hand, it does prove antecedent non- 
knowledge, then this latter non-knowledge stands in the 
way of the non-knowledge (which you try to prove by 
inference) being an object of consciousness, and thus 
the whole supposition of a^wana as an entity becomes 
useless. 

The proving instance, moreover, adduced by our oppo- 
nent, has no proving power ; for the light of a lamp does 
not possess the property of illumining things not illumined 
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before. Everywhere illumining power belongs to know- 
ledge only ; there may be light, but if there is not also 
knowledge there is no lighting up of objects. The senses 
also are only causes of the origination of knowledge, and 
possess no illumining power. The function of the light of 
the lamp on the other hand is a merely auxiliary one, in so 
far as it dispels the darkness antagonistic to the organ of 
sight which gives rise to knowledge ; and it is only with 
a view to this auxiliary action that illumining power is 
conventionally ascribed to the lamp. — But in using the 
light of the lamp as a proving instance, we did not mean 
to maintain that it possesses illumining power equal to 
that of light ; we introduced it merely with reference to 
the illumining power of knowledge, in so far as preceded 
by the removal of what obscures its object ! — We refuse 
to accept this explanation. Illumining power does not 
only mean the dispelling of what is antagonistic to it, but 
also the defining of things, i. e. the rendering them capable 
of being objects of empirical thought and speech ; and this 
belongs to knowledge only (not to the light of the lamp). 
If you allow the power of illumining what was not illumined, 
to auxiliary factors also, you must first of all allow it to the 
senses which are the most eminent factors of that kind ; 
and as in their case there exists no different thing to be 
terminated by their activity, (i. e. nothing analogous to the 
agnina. to be terminated by knowledge), this whole argu- 
mentation is beside the point. 

There are also formal inferences, opposed to the conclu- 
sion of the purvapakshin. — Of the zg £ana under discussion, 
Brahman, which is mere knowledge, is not the substrate, 
just because it is agnina. ; as shown by the case of the non- 
knowledge of the shell (mistaken for silver) and similar 
cases ; for such non-knowledge abides within the knowing 
subject. — The a^wana under discussion does not obscure 
knowledge, just because it is a^«ana ; as shown by the 
cases of the shell, &c. ; for such non-knowledge hides the 
object — Agfidna. is not terminated by knowledge, because 
it does not hide the object of knowledge ; whatever non- 
knowledge is terminated by knowledge, is such as to hide 
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the object of knowledge ; as e. g. the non-knowledge of the 
shell. — Brahman is not the substrate of a^Sana, because it is 
devoid of the character of knowing subject ; like jars and 
similar things. — Brahman is not hidden by agnkna, because 
it is not the object of knowledge ; whatever is hidden by 
non-knowledge is the object of knowledge ; so e. g. shells 
and similar things. — Brahman is not connected with non- 
knowledge to be terminated by knowledge, because it is 
not the object of knowledge ; whatever is connected with 
non-knowledge to be terminated by knowledge is an object 
of knowledge ; as e. g. shells and the like. — Knowledge 
based on valid means of proof, has not for its antecedent, 
non- knowledge other than the antecedent non-existence of 
knowledge ; just because it is knowledge based on valid 
proof; like that valid knowledge which proves the a^w&na 
maintained by you. — Knowledge does not destroy a real 
thing, because it is knowledge in the absence of some 
specific power strengthening it; whatever is capable of 
destroying things is — whether it be knowledge or a^wana — 
strengthened by some specific power ; as e. g. the know- 
ledge of the Lord and of Yogins; and as the a^wina 
consisting in a pestle (the blow of which destroys the pot). 
— A^-wana which has the character of a positive entity cannot 
be destroyed by knowledge ; just because it is a positive 
entity, like jars and similar things. 

But, it now may be said, we observe that fear and other 
affections, which are positive entities and produced by 
previous cognitions, are destroyed by sublative acts of 
cognition! — Not so, we reply. Those affections are not 
destroyed by knowledge ; they rather pass away by them- 
selves, being of a momentary (temporary) nature only, and 
on the cessation of their cause they do not arise again. 
That they are of a momentary nature only, follows from 
their being observed only in immediate connexion with the 
causes of their origination, and not otherwise. If they were 
not of a temporary nature, each element of the stream of 
cognitions, which are the cause of fear and the like, would 
give rise to a separate feeling of fear, and the result would 
be that there would be consciousness of many distinct 
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feelings of fear (and this we know not to be the case). — In 
conclusion we remark ^hat in denning right knowledge as 
' that which has for its antecedent another entity, different 
from its own antecedent non-existence,' you do not give 
proof of very eminent logical acuteness; for what sense has 
it to predicate of an entity that it is different from non- 
entity? — For all these reasons Inference also does not 
prove an qgn&na. which is a positive entity. And that it is 
not proved by Scripture and arthapatti, will be shown later 
on. And the reasoning under SO. II, 1, 4, will dispose of 
the argument which maintains that of a false thing the 
substantial cause also must be false. 

We thus see that there is no cognition of any kind which 
has for its object a Nescience of 'inexplicable' nature.— 
Nor can such an inexplicable entity be admitted on the 
ground of apprehension, erroneous apprehension and subla- 
tion (cp. above, p. 102). For that only which is actually 
apprehended, can be the object of apprehension, error and 
sublation, and we have no right to assume, as an object of 
these states of consciousness, something which is appre- 
hended neither by them nor any other state of consciousness. 
— ' But in the case of the shell, &c, silver is actually appre- 
hended, and at the same time there arises the sublating 
consciousness " this silver is not real," and it is not possible 
that one thing should appear as another ; we therefore are 
driven to the hypothesis that owing to some defect, we 
actually apprehend silver of an altogether peculiar kind, viz. 
such as can be defined neither as real nor as unreal.' — This 
also we cannot allow, since this very assumption necessarily 
implies that one thing appears as another. For appre- 
hension, activity, sublation, and erroneous cognition, all 
result only from one thing appearing as another, and it 
is not reasonable to assume something altogether non- 
perceived and groundless. The silver, when apprehended, 
is not apprehended as something ' inexplicable,' but as 
something real ; were it apprehended under the former 
aspect it could be the object neither of erroneous nor of 
sublative cognition, nor would the apprehending person 
endeavour to seize it. For these reasons you (the anirva- 
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£aniyatva-vidin) also must admit that the actual process 
is that of one thing appearing as another. 

Those also who hold other theories as to the kind of 
cognition under discussion (of which the shell, mistaken for 
silver, is an instance) must — whatsoever effort they may 
make to avoid it — admit that their theory finally implies 
the appearing of one thing as another. The so-called 
asatkhyati-view implies that the non-existing appears 
as existing ; the atmakhyati-view, that the Self — which 
here means ' cognition ' — appears as a thing ; and the 
akhyati-view, that the attribute of one thing appears as 
that of another, that two acts of cognition appear as one, 
and — on the view of the non-existence of the object — that 
the non-existing appears as existing *. 

Moreover, if you say that there is originated silver of 
a totally new inexplicable kind, you are bound to assign 
the cause of this origination. This cause cannot be the 
perception of the silver ; for the perception has the silver 
for its object, and hence has no existence before the 
origination of the silver. And should you say that the 
perception, having arisen without an object, produces 
the silver and thereupon makes it its object, we truly do 
not know what to say to such excellent reasoning ! — Let it 
then be said that the cause is some defect in the sense- 
organ. — This, too, is inadmissible ; for a defect abiding in 
the percipient person cannot produce an objective effect — 
Nor can the organs of sense (apart from defects) give rise 
to the silver ; for they are causes of cognitions only (not of 
things cognised). Nor, again, the sense-organs in so far as 
modified by some defect ; for they also can only produce 
modifications in what is effected by them, i. e. cognition. — 
And the hypothesis of a beginningless, false a^wana consti- 
tuting the general material cause of all erroneous cognitions 
has been refuted above. 

How is it, moreover, that this new and inexplicable thing 

* For a full explanation of the nature of these ' khy&tis,' see 
A.Venis' translation of the Vedanta Siddhanta Muktavali (Reprint 
from the Pandit, p. 130 ff.). 
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(which you assume to account for the silver perceived on 
the shell) becomes to us the object of the idea and word 
'silver,' and not of some other idea and term, e.g. of 
a jar? — If you reply that this is due to its similarity to 
silver, we point out that in that case the idea and the word 
presenting themselves to our mind should be that of 
' something resembling silver.' Should you, on the other 
hand, say that we apprehend the thing as silver because it 
possesses the generic characteristics of silver, we ask whether 
these generic characteristics are real or unreal. The former 
alternative is impossible, because something real cannot 
belong to what is unreal; and the latter is impossible 
because something unreal cannot belong to what is 
real. 

But we need not extend any further this refutation of an 
altogether ill-founded theory. 

All knowledge is of the Beal. 

' Those who understand the Veda hold that all cognition 
has for its object what is real ; for JSruti and Smrzti alike 
teach that everything participates in the nature of every- 
thing else. In the scriptural account of creation preceded 
by intention on the part of the Creator it is said that each 
of these elements was made tripartite ; and this tripartite 
constitution of all things is apprehended by Perception as 
well. The red colour in burning fire comes from (primal 
elementary) fire, the white colour from water, the black 
colour from earth — in this way Scripture explains the 
threefold nature of burning fire. In the same way all 
things are composed of elements of all things. The 
Vishnu Purana, in its account of creation, makes a similar 
statement : " The elements possessing various powers 
and being unconnected could not, without combination, 
produce living beings, not having mingled in any way. 
Having combined, therefore, with one another, and enter- 
ing into mutual associations — beginning with the principle 
called Mahat, and extending down to the gross elements 
—they formed an egg," &c. (Vi. Pu. I, 2, 50 ; 53). This 
tripartiteness of the elements the Sutrakara also de- 
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clares (Ve. Sft. Ill, 1, 3). For the same reason Sruti 
enjoins the use of Putika sprouts when no Soma can be 
procured ; for, as the Mimawsakas explain, there are in the 
Putika plant some parts of the Soma plant (Pu. ML Su.) ; 
and for the same reason nivara grains may be used as 
a substitute for rice grains. That thing is similar to 
another which contains within itself some part of that 
other thing; and Scripture itself has thus stated that in 
shells, &c, there is contained some silver, and so on. 
That one thing is called " silver" and another " shell " has 
its reason in the relative preponderance of one or the other 
element. We observe that shells are similar to silver ; thus 
perception itself informs us that some elements of the latter 
actually exist in the former. Sometimes it happens that 
owing to a defect of the eye the silver-element only is 
apprehended, not the shell-element, and then the percipient 
person, desirous of silver, moves to pick up the shell. If, 
on the other hand, his eye is free from such defect, he 
apprehends the shell-element and then refrains from action. 
Hence the cognition of silver in the shell is a true one. 
In the same way the relation of one cognition being sublated 
by another explains itself through the preponderant 
element, according as the preponderance of the shell- 
element is apprehended partially or in its totality, and 
does not therefore depend on one cognition having for its 
object the false thing and another the true thing. The 
distinctions made in the practical thought and business 
of life thus explain themselves on the basis of everything 
participating in the nature of everything else.' 

In dreams, again, the divinity creates, in accordance with 
the merit or demerit of living beings, things of a special 
nature, subsisting for a certain time only, and perceived 
only by the individual soul for which they are meant. In 
agreement herewith Scripture says, with reference to the 
state of dreaming, ' There are no chariots in that state, no 
horses, no roads; then he creates chariots, horses, and 
roads. There are no delights, no joys, no bliss ; then he 
creates delights, joys, and bliss. There are no tanks, no 
lakes, no rivers; then he creates tanks, lakes, and rivers. 
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For he is the maker' (Bri. Up. IV, 3, 10). The meaning 
of this is, that although there are then no chariots, &c, to 
be perceived by other persons, the Lord creates such 
things to be perceived by the • dreaming person only. 
' For he is the maker ' ; for such creative agency belongs 
to him who possesses the wonderful power of making all 
his wishes and plans to come true. Similarly another 
passage, 'That person who is awake in those who are 
asleep, shaping one lovely sight after another, that indeed 
is the Bright, that is Brahman, that alone is called the 
Immortal. All worlds are contained in it, and no One goes 
beyond it' (Ka. Up. II, 5, 8). — The Sutrakara also, after 
having in two Sutras (III, a, 1 ; 3) stated the hypothesis of 
the individual soul creating the objects appearing in dreams, 
finally decides that that wonderful creation is produced by 
the Lord for the benefit of the individual dreamer ; for the 
reason that as long as the individual soul is in the sawtsara 
state, its true nature — comprising the power of making its 
wishes to come true — is not fully manifested, and hence it 
cannot practically exercise that power. The last clause 
of the Ka/v4a text (' all worlds are contained in it,' &c.) 
clearly shows that the highest Self only is the creator 
meant. That the dreaming person who lies in his chamber 
should go in his body to other countries and experience 
various results of his merit or demerit — being at one time 
crowned a king, having at another time his head cut off, 
and so on — is possible in so far as there is created for 
him another body in every way resembling the body 
resting on the bed. 

The case of the white shell being seen as yellow, explains 
itself as follows. The visual rays issuing from the eye are 
in contact with the bile contained in the eye, and thereupon 
enter into conjunction with the shell ; the result is that the 
whiteness belonging to the shell is overpowered by the 
yellowness of the bile, and hence not apprehended ; 
the shell thus appears yellow, just as if it were gilt 
The bile and its yellowness is, owing to its exceeding 
tenuity, not perceived by the bystanders ; but thin though 
jt be it is apprehended by the person suffering from jaundice, 
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to whom it is very near, in so far as it issues from his own 
eye, and through the mediation of the visual rays, aided by 
the action of the impression produced on the mind by that 
apprehension, it is apprehended even in the distant object, 
viz. the shell. — In an analogous way the crystal which is 
placed near the rose is apprehended as red, for it is over- 
powered by the brilliant colour of the rose ; the brilliancy 
of the rose is perceived in a more distinct way owing to its 
close conjunction with the transparent substance of the 
crystal. — In the same way the cognition of water in the 
mirage is true. There always exists water in connexion 
with light and earth ; but owing to some defect of the 
eye of the perceiving person, and to the mysterious in- 
fluence of merit and demerit, the light and the earth are 
not apprehended, while the water is apprehended. — In 
the case again of the firebrand swung round rapidly, its 
appearance as a fiery wheel explains itself through the 
circumstance that moving very rapidly it is in conjunction 
with all points of the circle described without our being 
able to apprehend the intervals. The case is analogous to 
that of the perception of a real wheel ; but there is the 
difference that in the case of the wheel no intervals are 
apprehended, because there are none ; while in the case of 
the firebrand none are apprehended owing to the rapidity 
of the movement. But in the latter case also the cognition 
is true. — Again, in the case of mirrors and similar reflecting 
surfaces the perception of one's own face is likewise true 
The fact is that the motion of the visual rays (proceeding 
from the eye towards the mirror) is reversed (reflected) by 
the mirror, and that thus those rays apprehend the person's 
own face, subsequently to the apprehension of the surface 
of the mirror ; and as in this case also, owing to the 
rapidity of the process, there is no apprehension of any 
interval (between the mirror and the face), the face presents 
itself as being in the mirror. — In the case of one direction 
being mistaken for another (as when a person thinks the 
south to be where the north is), the fact is that, owing to 
the unseen principle (i. e. merit or demerit), the direction 
which actually exists in the other direction (for a point 
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which is to the north of me is to the south of another 
point) is apprehended by itself, apart from the other elements 
of direction ; the apprehension which actually takes place 
is thus likewise true. — Similar is the case of the double 
moon. Here, either through pressure of the finger upon 
the eye, or owing to some abnormal affection of the eye, 
the visual rays are divided (split), and the double, mutually 
independent apparatus of vision thus originating, becomes 
the cause of a double apprehension of the moon. One 
apparatus apprehends the moon in her proper place ; the # 
other which moves somewhat obliquely, apprehends at first 
a place close by the moon, and then the moon herself, which 
thus appears somewhat removed from her proper place. 
Although, therefore, what is apprehended is the one moon 
distinguished by connexion with two places at the same 
time — an apprehension due to the double apparatus of 
vision — yet, owiiig to the difference of apprehensions, there 
is a difference in the character of the object apprehended, 
and an absence of the apprehension of unity, and thus 
a double moon presents itself to perception. That the 
second spot is viewed as qualifying the moon, is due to the 
circumstance that the apprehension of that spot, and that 
of the moon which is not apprehended in her proper place, 
are simultaneous. Now here the doubleness of the 
apparatus is real, and hence the apprehension of the 
moon distinguished by connexion with two places is real 
also, and owing to this doubleness of apprehension, the 
doubleness of aspect of the object apprehended, i.e. the moon, 
is likewise real. That there is only one moon constituting 
the true object of the double apprehension, this is a matter 
for which ocular perception by itself does not suffice, and 
hence what is actually seen is a double moon. That, 
although the two eyes together constitute one visual 
apparatus only, the visual rays being divided through 
some defect of the eyes, give rise to a double apparatus — 
this we infer from the effect actually observed. When that 
defect is removed there takes place only one apprehension 
of the moon as connected with her proper place, and thus 
the idea of one moon only arises. It is at the same time 
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quite clear how the defect of the eye gives rise to a double 
visual apparatus, the latter to a double apprehension, 
and the latter again to a doubleness of the object of 
apprehension. 

We have thus proved that all cognition is true. The 
shortcomings of other views as to the nature of cognition 
have been set forth at length by other philosophers, and 
we therefore do not enter on that topic What need is 
there, in fact, of lengthy proofs ? Those who acknowledge the 
validity of the different means of knowledge, perception, and 
so on, and — what is vouched for by sacred tradition — the 
existence of a highest Brahman — free from all shadow of 
imperfection, of measureless excellence, comprising within 
itself numberless auspicious qualities, all-knowing, immedi- 
ately realising all its purposes—, what should they not be 
able to prove? That holy highest Brahman — while producing 
the entire world as an object of fruition for the individual 
souls, in agreement with their respective good and ill deserts 
— creates certain things of such a nature as to become 
common objects of consciousness, either pleasant or un- 
pleasant, to all souls together, while certain other things 
are created in such a way as to be perceived only by 
particular persons, and to persist for a limited time only. 
And it is this distinction — viz. of things that are objects of 
general consciousness, and of things that are not so — which 
makes the difference between what is called 'things sublat- 
ing ' and 'things sublated.' — Everything is explained hereby. 

Neither Scripture nor Smriti and Parana teach 
nescience. 

The assertion that Nescience — to be defined neither as 
that which is nor as that which is not — rests on the 
authority of Scripture is untrue. In passages such as 
'hidden by the untrue' (Kh. Up. VIII, 3, a), the word 
' untrue ' does not denote the Undefinable ; it rather means 
that which is different from 'rrta,' and this latter word — 
as we see from the passage 'enjoying the rtta' (Ka. Up. 
Ill, 1)— denotes such actions as aim at no worldly end, but 
only at the propitiation of the highest Person, and thus 
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enable the devotee to reach him. The word 'annta' 
therefore denotes actions of a different kind, i. e. such as 
aim at worldly results and thus stand in the way of the soul 
reaching Brahman ; in agreement with the passage ' they do 
not find that Brahma-world, for they are carried away by 
anrrta' (Kh. Up. VIII, 3, 2). — Again, in the text 'Then 
there was neither non- Being nor Being' (Ri. Sawh. X, 
129, 1), the terms 'being' and 'non-being' denote intelligent 
and non-intelligent beings in their distributive state.- What 
that text aims at stating is that intelligent and non-intelli- 
gent beings, which at the time of the origination of the 
world are called ' sat ' and ' tyat ' (Taitt. Up. II, 6), are, 
during the period of reabsorption, merged in the collective 
totality of non-intelligent matter which the text denotes 
by the term ' darkness' (Ri. Samh. X, 129, 3). There is 
thus no reference whatever to something 'not definable 
either as being or non-being ' : the terms ' being ' and ' non- 
being ' are applied to different modes of being at different 
times. That the term 'darkness' denotes the collective 
totality of non-intelligent matter appears from another 
scriptural passage, viz. 'The Non-evolved (avyaktam) is 
merged in the Imperishable (akshara), the Imperishable in 
darkness (tamas), darkness becomes one with the highest 
divinity .' — True, the word ' darkness ' denotes the subtle 
condition of primeval matter (prakrzti), which forms the 
totality of non-intelligent things ; but this very Prakn'ti 
is called Maya— in the text 'Know Prakn'ti to be Maya,' 
and this proves it be something ' undefinable ' ! — Not so, 
we reply; we meet with no passages where the word 
* Maya ' denotes that which is undefinable ! — But the word 
' Maya ' is synonymous with ' mithya,' i. e. falsehood, and 
hence denotes the Undefinable also ! — This, too, we cannot 
admit ; for the word ' Maya ' does not in all places refer to 
what is false ; we see it applied e.g. to such things as the 
weapons of Asuras and Rakshasas, which are not 'false' but 
real. ' Maya,' in such passages, really denotes that which 
produces various wonderful effects, and it is in this sense 
that Prakrtti is called Maya. This appears from the 
passage (Svet Up. IV, 9) ' From that the " mayin " creates. 
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all this, and in that the other one is bound up by maya.' 
For this text declares that Prakriti — there called Maya — 
produces manifold wonderful creations, and the highest 
Person is there called 'may in' because he possesses that 
power of maya ; not on account of any ignorance or nescience 
on his part. The latter part of the text expressly says that 
(not the Lord but) another one, i. e. the individual soul is 
bound up by maya ; and therewith agrees another text, 
viz. 'When the soul slumbering in beginningless Maya 
awakes* (Gau</. Ka.). Again, in the text 'Indra goes 
multiform through the Mayas ' (Ri. Sawh. VI, 47, 18), the 
manifold powers of Indra are spoken of, and with this 
agrees what the next verse says, 'he shines greatly as 
Tvash/r* ' : for an unreal being does not shine. And where 
the text says ' my Maya is hard to overcome ' (Bha. Gt. VII, 
14), the qualification given there to Maya, viz. ' consisting of 
the gu«as,' shows that what is meant is Praknti consisting 
of the three gu«as. — All this shows that Scripture does not 
teach the existence of a ' principle called Nescience, not to 
be defined either as that which is or that which is not.' 

Nor again is such Nescience to be assumed for the reason 
that otherwise the scriptural statements of the unity of all 
being would be unmeaning. For if the text * Thou art 
that,' be viewed as teaching the unity of the individual soul 
and the highest Self, there is certainly no reason, founded 
on unmeaningness, to ascribe to Brahman, intimated by 
the word 'that'— which is all-knowing, &c. — Nescience, 
which is contradictory to Brahman's nature. — Itihasa and 
Pura«a also do not anywhere teach that to Brahman there 
belongs Nescience. 

But, an objection is raised, the Vish«u Purl*a, in the 
jloka, ' The stars are Vishwu,' &c. (II, ia, 38), first refers to 
Brahman as one only, and comprising all -things within 
itself ; thereupon states in the next jloka that this entire 
world, with all its distinctions of hills, oceans, &c, is sprung 
out of the ' a^ftana ' of Brahman, which in itself is pure 
'^«ana,' i. e. knowledge; thereupon confirms the view of 
the world having sprung from a^wana by referring to the 
fact that Brahman, while abiding in its own nature, is free 
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from all difference (si. 40) ; proves in the next two riokas 
the non-reality of plurality by a consideration of the things 
of this world ; sums up, in the following jrloka, the un- 
reality of all that is different from Brahman ; then (43) 
explains that action is the root of that a^-»ana which causes 
us to view the one uniform Brahman as manifold ; there- 
upon declares the intelligence constituting Brahman's 
nature to be free from all distinction and imperfection (44) ; 
and finally teaches (45) that Brahman so constituted, alone 
is truly real, while the so-called reality of the world is 
merely conventional. — This is not, we reply, a true repre- 
sentation of the drift of the passage. The passage at the 
outset states that, in addition to the detailed description of 
the world given before, there will now be given a succinct 
account of another aspect of the world not yet touched 
upon. This account has to be understood as follows. Of 
this universe, comprising intelligent and non-intelligent 
beings, the intelligent part — which is not to be reached by 
mind and speech, to be known in its essential nature by the 
Self only, and, owing to its purely intelligential character, 
not touched by the differences due to Prakr/ti — is, owing to 
its imperishable nature, denoted as that which is ; while the 
non-intelligent, material, part which, in consequence of 
the actions of the intelligent beings undergoes manifold 
changes, and thus is perishable, is denoted as that which 
is not. Both parts, however, form the body of Vasudeva, 
Le. Brahman, and hence have Brahman for their Self. 
The text therefore says (37), ' From the waters which form 
the body of Vishwu was produced the lotus-shaped earth, 
with its seas and mountains ' : what is meant is that the 
entire Brahma-egg which has arisen from water consti- 
tutes the body of which Vish«u is the soul. This relation 
of soul and body forms the basis of the statements of 
co-ordination made in the next sloka. (38), ' The stars are 
Vishnu,' &c ; the same relation had been already declared in 
numerous previous passages of the Purana (' all this is the 
body of Hari,' &c). All things in the world, whether they 
are or are not, are Vishwu's body, and he is their soul. Of 
the next jloka, * Because the Lord has knowledge for his 
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essential nature,' the meaning is ' Because of the Lord who 
abides as the Self of all individual souls, the essential 
nature is knowledge only — while bodies divine, human, &c, 
have no part in it — , therefore all non-intelligent things, 
bodies human and divine, hills, oceans, &c, spring from his 
knowledge, i.e. have their root in the actions springing 
from the volitions of men, gods, &c, in whose various 
forms the fundamental intelligence manifests itself. And 
since non-intelligent matter is subject to changes corres- 
ponding to the actions of the individual souls, it may be 
called ' non-being,' while the souls are ' being.' — This the 
next jloka further explains ' when knowledge is pure,' &c 
The meaning is ' when the works which are the cause of 
the distinction of things are destroyed, then all the dis- 
tinctions of bodies, human or divine, hills, oceans, &c. — 
all which are objects of fruition for the different individual 
souls — pass away.' Non-intelligent matter, as entering 
into various states of a non-permanent nature, is called 
' non-being ' ; while souls, the nature of which consists in 
permanent knowledge, are called ' being.' On this differ- 
ence the next .rloka insists (41). We say 'it is' of that 
thing which is of a permanently uniform nature, not con- 
nected with the idea of beginning, middle and end, and 
which hence never becomes the object of the notion of 
non-existence ; while we say ' it is not ' of non-intelligent 
matter which constantly passes over into different states, 
each later state being out of connexion with the earlier 
state. The constant changes to which non- intelligent matter 
is liable are illustrated in the next .rloka, ' Earth is made 
into a jar,' &c. And for this reason, the subsequent .rloka 
goes on to say that there is nothing but knowledge. This 
fundamental knowledge or intelligence is, however, variously 
connected with manifold individual forms of being due to 
karman, and hence the text adds : ' The one intelligence is 
in many ways connected with beings -whose minds differ, 
owing to the difference of their own acts ' (s\. 43, second 
half). Intelligence, pure, free from stain and grief, &c, 
which constitutes the intelligent element of the world, and 
unintelligent matter — these two together constitute the 
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world, and the world is the body of Vasudeva ; such is 
the purport of xloka 44. — The next sldka. sums up the 
whole doctrine ; the words ' true and untrue ' there denote 
what in the preceding verses had been called 'being' and 
' non-being ' ; the second half of the doka refers to the 
practical plurality of the world as due to karman. 

Now all these jlokas do not contain a single word sup- 
porting the doctrine of a Brahman free from all difference ; 
of a principle called Nescience abiding within Brahman 
and to be defined neither as that which is nor as that 
which is not ; and of the world being wrongly imagined, 
owing to Nescience. The expressions • that which is ' and 
' that which is not ' (si. 35), and ' satya ' (true) and ' asatya ' 
(untrue ; jl. 45), can in no way denote something not to be 
defined either as being or non-being. By ' that which is 
not ' or ' which is untrue,' we have to understand not what 
is undefinable, but that which Has no true being, in so far 
as it is changeable and perishable. Of this character is 
all non-intelligent matter. This also appears from the 
instance adduced in si. 42 : the jar is something perishable, 
but not a thing devoid of proof or to be sublated by true 
knowledge. * Non-being ' we may call it, in so far as while 
it is observed at a certain moment in a certain form it is at 
some other moment observed in a different condition. But 
there is no contradiction between two different conditions 
of a thing which are perceived at different times ; and hence 
there is no reason to call it something futile (tukAkfa) or 
false (mithya), &c. 

Scripture does not teach that Release is due to the know- 
ledge of a non-qualified Brahman.— The meaning of 
'tat tvam asi.' 

Nor can we admit the assertion that Scripture teaches 
the cessation of avidya to spring only from the cognition 
of a Brahman devoid of all difference. Such a view is 
clearly negatived by passages such as the following: 'I 
know that great person of sun-like lustre beyond darkness ; 
knowing him a man becomes immortal, there is no other 
[48] K 
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path to go ' (Svet. Up. Ill, 8) ; ' All moments sprang from 
lightning, the Person — none is lord over him, his name 
is great glory — they who know him become immortal ' 
(Mahana. Up. I, 8-1 1). For the reason that Brahman is 
characterised by difference all Vedic texts declare that 
final release results from the cognition of a qualified 
Brahman. And that even those texts which describe 
Brahman by means of negations really aim at setting 
forth a Brahman possessing attributes, we have already 
shown above. 

In texts, again, such as ' Thou art that,' the co-ordination, 
of the constituent parts is not meant to convey the idea 
of the absolute unity of a non-differenced substance: orr 
the contrary, the words 'that' and 'thou ' denote a Brahman 
distinguished by difference. The word 'that' refers to 
Brahman omniscient, &c, which had been introduced as 
the general topic of consideration in previous passages of 
the same section, such as ' It thought, may I be many ' ; 
the word 'thou,' which stands in co-ordination to 'that,' 
conveys the idea of Brahman in so far as having for its 
body the individual souls connected with non-intelligent 
matter. This is in accordance with the general principle 
that co-ordination is meant to express one thing subsisting 
in a twofold form. If such doubleness of form (or cha- 
racter) were abandoned, there could be no difference of 
aspects giving rise to the application of different terms, 
and the entire principle of co-ordination would thus be 
given up. And it would further follow that the two words 
co-ordinated would have to be taken in an implied sense 
(instead of their primary direct meaning). Nor is there any 
need of our assuming implication (lakshawa) in sentences " 
such as ' this person is that Devadatta (known to me from 
former occasions) ' ; for there is no contradiction in the 
cognition of the oneness of a thing connected with the past 
on the one hand, and the present on the other, the contra- 
diction that arises from difference of place being removed 

' Which are alleged to prove that samdn£dhikara»ya is to be 
explained on the basis of laksha»4\ 
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by the accompanying difference of time. If the text ' Thou 
art that ' were meant to express absolute oneness, it would, 
moreover, conflict with a previous statement in the same 
section, viz. * It thought, may I be many ' ; and, further, the 
promise (also made in the same section) that by the know- 
ledge of one thing all things are to be known could not be 
considered as fulfilled. It, moreover, is not possible (while, 
however, it would result from the absolute oneness of ' tat ' 
and 'tvam') that to Brahman, whose essential nature is 
knowledge, which is free from all imperfections, omniscient, 
comprising within itself all auspicious qualities, there should 
belong Nescience ; and that it should be the substrate of 
all those defects and afflictions which spring from Nescience. 
If, further, the statement. of co-ordination (' thou art that ') 
were meant to sublate (the previously existing wrong notion 
of plurality), we should have to admit that the two terms 
' that ' and ' thou ' have an implied meaning, viz. in so far 
as denoting, on the one hand, one substrate only, and, 
on the other, the cessation of the different attributes 
(directly expressed by the two terms) ; and thus implica- 
tion and the other shortcomings mentioned above would 
cling to this interpretation as well. And there would be 
even further difficulties. When we form the sublative 
judgment ' this is not silver,' the sublation is founded on 
an independent positive judgment, via ' this is a shell ' ; 
in the case under discussion, however,, the sublation would 
not be known (through an independent positive judgment), 
but would be assumed merely on the ground that it cannot 
be helped. And, further, there is really no possibility of 
sublation, since the word ' that ' does not convey the idea 
of an attribute in addition to the mere substrate. To this 
it must not be objected that the substrate was previously 
concealed, and that hence it is the special function of the 
word ' that ' to present the substrate in its non-concealed 
aspect; for if, previously to the sublative judgment, the 
substrate was not evident (as an object of consciousness), 
there is no possibility of its becoming the object either 
of an error or its sublation. — Nor can we allow you to say 
that, previously to sublation, the substrate was non-con- 
ic 2 
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cealed in so far as (i.e. was known as) the object of error, 
for in its ' non-concealed ' aspect the substrate is opposed 
to all error, and when that aspect shines forth there is no 
room either for error or sublation. — The outcome of this is 
that as long as you do not admit that there is a real attri- 
bute in addition to the mere substrate, and that this attribute 
is for a time hidden, you cannot show the possibility either 
of error or sublation. We add an illustrative instance. 
That with regard to a man there should arise the error 
that he is a mere low-caste hunter is only possible on 
condition of a real additional attribute — e.g. the man's 
princely birth — being hidden at the time ; and the cessa- 
tion of that error is brought about by the declaration of 
this attribute of princely birth, not by a mere declaration 
of the person being a man : this latter fact being evident 
need not be declared at all, and if it is declared it sublates 
no error. — If, on the other hand, the text is understood to 
refer to Brahman as having the individual souls for its body, 
both words (' that ' and ' thou ') keep their primary denota- 
tion ; and, the text thus making a declaration about one 
substance distinguished by two aspects, the fundamental 
principle of ' co-ordination ' is preserved. On this interpre- 
tation the text further intimates that Brahman — free from 
all imperfection and comprising within itself all auspicious 
qualities — is the internal ruler of the individual souls and 
possesses lordly power. It moreover satisfies the demand 
of agreement with the teaching of the previous part of the 
section, and it also fulfils the promise as to all things being 
known through one thing, viz. in so far as Brahman having 
for its body all intelligent and non-intelligent beings in 
their gross state is the effect of Brahman having for its 
body the same things in their subtle state. And this inter- 
pretation finally avoids all conflict with other scriptural 
passages, such as 'Him the great Lord, the highest of 
Lords ' (.SVet. Up. VI, 7) ; ' His high power is revealed as 
manifold ' (ibid. VI, 8) ; ' He that is free from sin, whose 
wishes are true, whose purposes are true* (KA, Up. VIII, 
7, 1), and so on. 
But how, a question may be asked, can we decide, on 
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your interpretation of the text, which of the two terms 
is meant to make an original assertion with regard to the 
other? — The question does not arise, we reply; for the 
text does not mean to make an original assertion at all, 
the truth which it states having already been established 
by the preceding clause, 'In that all this world has its 
Self.' This clause does make an original statement — in 
agreement with the principle that ' Scripture has a purport 
with regard to what is not established by other means ' — 
that is, it predicates of 'all this,' i.e. this entire world 
together with all individual souls, that ' that/ i. e. Brahman 
is the Self of it. The reason of this the text states in 
a previous passage, 'All these creatures have their root 
in that which is, their dwelling and their rest in that which 
is ' ; a statement which is illustrated by an earlier one 
(belonging to a different section), viz. ' All this is Brahman ; 
let a man meditate with calm mind on this world as begin- 
ning, ending, and breathing in Brahman' {Kh. Up. Ill, 
14, 1). Similarly other texts also teach that the world 
has its Self in Brahman, in so far as the whole aggregate 
of intelligent and non-intelligent beings constitutes Brah- 
man's body. Compare ' Abiding within, the ruler of beings, 
the Self of all ' ; ' He who dwells in the earth, different 
from the earth, whom the earth does not know, whose 
body the earth is, who rules the earth within — he is thy 
Self, the ruler within, the immortal.— He who dwells in 
the Self,' &c. (Bri. Up. Ill, 7, 3 ; 22) ; ' He who moving 
within the earth, and so on — whose body is death, whom 
death does not know, he is the Self of all beings, free from 
sin, divine, the one God, Narayawa* (Subal. Up. VII, 1); 
' Having created that he entered into it ; having entered 
it he became sat and tyat ' (Taitt. Up. II, 6). And also 
in the section under discussion the passage 'Having en- 
tered into them with this living Self let me evolve names 
and forms,' shows that it is only through the entering into 
them -of the living soul whose Self is Brahman, that all 
things possess their substantiality and their connexion with 
the words denoting them. And as this passage must be 
understood m connexion with Taitt. Up. II, 6 (where the 
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4 sat ' denotes the individual soul) it follows that the indi- 
vidual soul also has Brahman for its Self, owing to the fact 
of Brahman having entered into it — From all this it follows 
that the entire aggregate of things, intelligent and non- 
intelligent, has its Self in Brahman in so far as it constitutes 
Brahman's body. And as, thus, the whole world different 
from Brahman derives its substantial being only from con- 
stituting Brahman's body, any term denoting the world or 
something in it conveys a meaning which has its proper 
consummation in Brahman only : in other words all terms 
whatsoever denote Brahman in so far as distinguished by 
the different things which we associate with those terms 
on the basis of ordinary use of speech and etymology. — 
The text ' that art thou ' we therefore understand merely as 
a special expression of the truth already propounded in the 
clause ' in that all this has its Self.' 

This being so, it appears that those as well who hold the 
theory of the absolute unity of one non-differenced sub- 
stance, as those who teach the doctrine of bhedabheda 
(co-existing difference and non-difference), and those who 
teach the absolute difference of several substances, give up 
all those scriptural texts which teach that Brahman is the 
universal Self. With regard to the first-mentioned doctrine, 
we ask 'if there is only one substance; to what can the 
doctrine of universal identity refer ? ' — The reply will 
perhaps be ' to that very same substance.' — But, we reply, 
this point is settled already by the texts defining the nature 
of Brahman \ and there is nothing left to be determined 
by the passages declaring the identity of everything with 
Brahman. — But those texts serve to dispel the idea of 
fictitious difference! — This, we reply, cannot, as has been 
shown above, be effected by texts stating universal identity 
in the way of co-ordination ; and statements of co-ordination, 
moreover, introduce into Brahman a doubleness of aspect, 
and thus contradict the theory of absolute oneness. — The 
bhedabheda view implies that owing to Brahman's con- 
nexion with limiting adjuncts (upadhi) all the imperfections 

1 Such as ' The True, knowledge/ &c 
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resulting therefrom — and which avowedly belong to the 
individual soul— would manifest themselves in Brahman 
itself; and as this contradicts the doctrine that the Self of 
all is constituted by a Brahman free from all imperfection 
and comprising within itself all auspicious qualities, the 
texts conveying that doctrine would have to be disregarded. 
If, on the other hand, the theory be held in that form that 
' bhedabheda ' belongs to Brahman by its own nature (not 
only owing to an upadhi), the view that Brahman by its 
essential nature appears as individual soul, implies that 
imperfections no less than perfections are essential to 
Brahman, and this is in conflict with the texts teaching 
that everything is identical with Brahman free from all 
imperfections. — For those Anally who maintain absolute 
difference, the doctrine of Brahman being the Self of all 
has no meaning whatsoever — for things absolutely different 
can in no way be one — and this implies the abandonment 
of all Vedanta-texts together. 

Those, on the other hand, who take their stand on the 
doctrine, proclaimed by all Upanishads, that the entire 
world forms the body of Brahman, may accept in their 
fulness all the texts teaching the identity of the world with 
Brahman. For as genus (g£t\) and quality (gu«a), so 
substances (dravya) also may occupy the position of 
determining attributes (vueshawa), in so far namely as they 
constitute the body of something else. Enunciations such 
as ' the Self (soul) is, according to its works, born either 
(as) a god, or a man, or a horse, or a bull,' show that in 
ordinary speech as well as in the Veda co-ordination 
has to be taken in a real primary (not implied) sense. 
In the same way it is also in the case of generic character 
and of qualities the relation of 'mode' only (in which 
generic character and qualities stand to substances) which 
determines statements of co-ordination, such as ' the ox is 
broken-horned,' 'the cloth is white.' And as material 
bodies bearing the generic marks of humanity are definite 
things, in so far only as they are modes of a Self or soul, 
enunciations of co-ordination such as ' the soul has been 
born as a man, or a eunuch, or a woman,' are in every way 
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appropriate. What determines statements of co-ordination 
is thus only the relation of ' mode ' in which one thing stands 
to another, not the relation of generic character, quality, 
and so on, which are of an exclusive nature (and cannot 
therefore be exhibited in co-ordination with substances). 
Such words indeed as denote substances capable of sub- 
sisting by themselves occasionally take suffixes, indicating 
that those substances form the distinguishing attributes of 
other substances — as when from datuia., 'staff,' we form 
daWin, ' staff-bearer ' ; in the case, on the other hand, of 
substances not capable of subsisting and being apprehended 
apart from others, the fact of their holding the position of 
attributes is ascertained only from their appearing in 
grammatical co-ordination. — But, an objection is raised, if 
it is supposed that in sentences such as ' the Self is born, 
as god, man, animal,' &c, the body of a man, god, &c, 
stands towards the Self in the relation of a mode, in the 
same way as in sentences such as ' the ox is broken-horned,' 
* the cloth is white,' the generic characteristic and the quality 
stand in the relation of modes to the substances ('cow,' 
' cloth ') to which they are grammatically co-ordinated ; 
then there would necessarily be simultaneous cognition 
of the mode, and that to which the mode belongs, i. e. of 
the body and the Self; just as there is simultaneous 
cognition of the generic character and the individual. 
But as a matter of fact this is not the case ; we do not 
necessarily observe a human, divine, or animal body 
together with the Self. The co-ordination expressed in 
the form ' the Self is a man,' is therefore an ' implied ' one 
only (the statement not admitting of being taken in its 
primary literal sense). — This is not so, we reply. The 
relation of bodies to the Self is strictly analogous to that 
of class characteristics and qualities to the substances in 
which they inhere ; for it is the Self only which is their 
substrate and their final cause (praycguna), and they are 
modes of the Self. That the Self only is their substrate, 
appears from the fact that when the Self separates itself 
from the body the latter perishes ; that the Self alone is 
their final cause, appears from the fact that they exist to 
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the end that the fruits of the actions of the Self may be 
enjoyed ; and that they are modes of the Self, appears from 
the fact that they are mere attributes of the Self manifest- 
ing itself as god, man, or the like. These are just the 
circumstances on account of which words like ' cow ' extend 
in their meaning (beyond the class characteristics) so as to 
comprise the individual also. Where those circumstances 
are absent, as in the case of staffs, earrings, and the like, the 
attributive position is expressed (not by co-ordination but) 
by. means of special derivative forms — such as dandin 
(staff-bearer), kuWalin (adorned with earrings). In the 
case of bodies divine, human, &c, on the other hand, the 
essential nature of which it is to be mere modes of the Self 
which constitutes their substrate and final cause, both 
ordinary and Vedic language express the relation sub- 
sisting between the two, in the form of co-ordination, 
' This Self is a god, or a man,' &c. That class charac- 
teristics and individuals are invariably observed together, 
is due to the fact of both being objects of visual perception ; 
the Self, on the other hand, is not such, and hence is not 
apprehended by the eye, while the body is so apprehended. 
Nor must you raise the objection that it is hard to under- 
stand how that which is capable of being apprehended by 
itself can be a mere mode of something else : for that the 
body's essential nature actually consists in being a mere 
mode of the Self is proved — just as in the case of class 
characteristics and so on — by its having the Self only for 
its substrate and final cause, and standing to it in the 
relation of a distinguishing attribute. That two things are 
invariably perceived together, depends, as already observed, 
on their being apprehended by means of the same apparatus, 
visual or otherwise. Earth is naturally connected with 
smell, taste, and so on, and yet these qualities are not 
perceived by the eye; in the same way the eye which 
perceives the body does not perceive that essential charac- 
teristic of the body which consists in its being a mere mode 
of the Self; the reason of the difference being that the 
eye has no capacity to apprehend the Self. But this does 
not imply that the body does not possess that essential 
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nature: it rather is just the possession of that essential 
nature on which the judgment of co-ordination (' the Self is 
a man, god,' &c.) is based. And as words have the power 
of denoting the relation of something being a mode of the 
Self, they denote things Together with this relation. — But 
in ordinary speech the word ' body ' is understood to mean 
the mere body ; it does not therefore extend in its denota- 
tion up to the Self t — Not so, we reply. The body is, in 
reality, nothing but a mode of the Self; but, for the purpose 
of showing the distinction of things, the word ' body ' is 
used in a limited sense. Analogously words such as 
' whiteness,' ' generic character of a cow,' ' species,' ' quality,' 
are used in a distinctive sense (although ' whiteness ' is not 
found apart from a white thing, of which it is the prakara, 
and so on). Words such as ' god,' ' man,' &c, therefore do 
extend in their connotation up to the Self. And as the 
individual souls, distinguished by their connexion with 
aggregates of matter bearing the characteristic marks of 
humanity, divine nature, and so on, constitute the body 
of the highest Self, and hence are modes of it, the words 
denoting those individual souls extend in their connotation 
up to the very highest Self. And as all intelligent and 
non-intelligent beings are thus mere modes of the highest 
Brahman, and have reality thereby only, the words denot- 
ing them are used in co-ordination with the terms denoting 
Brahman. — This point has been demonstrated by me in 
the Vedarthasawgraha. A Sutra also (IV, i, 3) will declare 
the identity of the world and Brahman to consist in the 
relation of body and Self; and the Vakyakara too says 'It is 
the Self — thus everything should be apprehended.' 

Summary statement as to the way in which different 
scriptural texts are to be reconciled. 

The whole matter may be summarily stated as follows. 
Some texts declare a distinction of nature between non- 
intelligent matter, intelligent beings, and Brahman, in so 
far as matter is the object of enjoyment, the souls the enjoy- 
ing subjects, and Brahman the ruling principle. ' From 
that the Lord of Maya creates all this ; in that the other 
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one is bound up through that Maya ' (Svet. Up. IV, 9) ; 
* Know Prakr*ti to be Maya, and the great Lord the ruler 
of Maya ' (10) ; * What is perishable is the Pradhana, the 
immortal and imperishable is Hara : the one God rules the 
Perishable and the Self (Svet. Up. I, 10)— In this last 
passage the clause ' the immortal and imperishable is Hara/ 
refers to the enjoying individual soul, which is called ' Hara,' 
because it draws (harati) towards itself the pradhana as the 
object of its enjoyment. — ' He is the cause, the lord of the 
lords of the organs, and there is of him neither parent nor 
lord ' (Svet. Up. VI, 9) ; ' The master of the pradhana and 
of the individual souls' (Svet. Up. VI, 16) ; ' The ruler of all, 
the lord of the Selfs, the eternal, blessed, undecaying one ' 
(Mahanar. Up. XI, 3) ; 'There are two unborn ones, one 
knowing, the other not knowing, one a ruler, the other not 
a ruler ' (Svet. Up. I, 9) ; ' The eternal among the non- 
eternal, the intelligent one among the intelligent, who 
though one fulfils the desires of many ' (Svet. Up. VI, 13) ; 
' Knowing the enjoyer, the object of enjoyment and the 
Mover' (Svet. Up. J, 12); 'One of them eats the sweet 
. fruit, the other looks on without eating ' (Svet. Up. IV, 6) ; 
' Thinking that the Self is different from the Mover, blessed 
by him he reaches Immortality ' (Svet Up. I, 6) ; ' There is 
one unborn female being, red, white, and black, uniform but 
producing manifold offspring. There is one unborn male 
being who loves her and lies by her ; there is another who 
leaves her after he has enjoyed her ' (Svet. Up. IV, 5). ' On 
the same tree man, immersed, bewildered, grieves on 
account of his impotence; but when he sees the other 
Lord contented and knows his glory, then his grief passes 
away ' (Svet. Up. IV, 9). — Smr/ti expresses itself similarly. 
— 'Thus eightfold is my nature divided. Lower is this 
Nature ; other than this and higher know that Nature of 
mine which constitutes the individual soul, by which this 
world is supported ' (Bha. Gi. VII, 4, 5). ' All beings at 
the end of a Kalpa return into my Nature, and again 
at the beginning of a Kalpa do I send them forth. Resting 
on my own Nature again and again do I send forth this 
entire body of beings, which has no power of its own, 
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being subject to the power of nature* (Bha. Gl. IX, 7, 8) ; 
'With me as supervisor Nature brings forth the movable 
and the immovable, and for this reason the world ever 
moves round ' (Bha. Gi. IX, 10) ; ' Know thou both Nature 
and the Soul to be without beginning' (XIII, 19) ; 'The 
great Brahman is my womb, in which I place the embryo, 
and thence there is the origin of all beings' (XIV, 3). 
This last passage means — the womb of the world is the 
great Brahman, i.e. non-intelligent matter in its subtle 
state, commonly called Prakr/ti ; with this I connect the 
embryo, i.e. the intelligent principle. From this contact 
of the non-intelligent and the intelligent, due to my will, 
there ensues the origination of all beings from gods down 
to lifeless things. 

Non-intelligent matter and intelligent beings — holding 
the relative positions of objects of enjoyment and enjoying 
subjects, and appearing in multifarious forms — other scrip- 
tural texts declare to be permanently connected with the 
highest Person in so far as they constitute his body, and 
thus are controlled by him ; the highest Person thus con- 
stituting their Self. Compare the following passages : ' He 
who dwells in the earth and within the earth, whom the 
earth does not know, whose body the earth is, and who 
rules the earth within, he is thy Self, the ruler within, the im- 
mortal,' &c. (Br*. Up. Ill, 7, 3-23) ; ' He who moves within the 
earth, whose body the earth is, &c. ; he who moves within death, 
whose body death is,' &c. (Subala Up. VII, 1). In this latter 
passage the word ' death ' denotes what is also called * dark- 
ness,' viz. non-intelligent matter in its subtle state ; as appears 
from another passage in the same Upanishad, ' the Imperish- 
able is merged in darkness.' And compare also ' Entered 
within.the ruler of creatures, the Self of all ' (Taitt. Ar. Ill, 24). 

Other texts, again, aim at teaching that the highest Self 
to whom non-intelligent and intelligent beings stand in the 
relation of body, and hence of modes, subsists in the form 
of the world, in its causal as well as in its effected aspect, 
and hence speak of the world in this its double aspect as 
that which is (the Real); so e.g. 'Being only this was in 
the beginning, one only without a second — it desired, may 
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I be many, may I grow forth — it sent forth fire,' &c, 
up to ' all these creatures have their root in that which is,' 
&c, up to 'that art thou, O Svetaketu' {Kh. Up. VI, 
2-8) ; * He wished, may I be many,' &c, up to ' it became 
the true and the untrue ' (Taitt. Up. II, 6). These sections 
also refer to the essential distinction of nature between 
non-intelligent matter, intelligent beings, and the highest 
Self which is established by other scriptural texts ; so in 
the AV^andogya passage, ' Let me enter those three divine 
beings with this living Self, and let me then evolve names 
and forms ' ; and in the Taitt passage, ' Having sent forth 
that he entered into it; having entered it he became sat 
and tyat, knowledge and (what is) without knowledge, the 
true and the untrue,' &c. These two passages evidently 
have the same purport, and hence the soul's having its Self 
in Brahman — which view is implied in the Kh. passage — 
must be understood as resting thereon that the souls 
(together with matter) constitute the body of Brahman as 
asserted in the Taitt. passage (' it became knowledge and 
that which is without knowledge,' i. e. souls and matter). 
The same process of evolution of names and forms is 
described elsewhere also, ' All this was then unevolved ; it 
became evolved by form and name' (Br*. Up. I, 4, 7). 
The fact is that the highest Self is in its causal or in its 
'effected' condition, according as it has for its body 
intelligent and non-intelligent beings either in their subtle 
or their gross state; the effect, then, being non-different 
from the cause, and hence being cognised through the 
cognition of the cause, the result is that the desired 
' cognition of all things through one ' can on our view be well 
established. In the clause ' I will enter into these three 
divine beings with this living Self,' &c, the term 'the 
three divine beings ' denotes the entire aggregate of non- 
sentient matter, and as the text declares that the highest 
Self evolved names and forms by entering into matter 
by means of the living souls of which he is the Self, it 
follows that all terms whatsoever denote the highest Self 
as qualified by individual Selfs, the latter again being 
qualified by non-sentient matter. A term which denotes 
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the highest Self in its causal condition may therefore be 
exhibited in co-ordination with another term denoting 
the highest Self in its * effected ' state, both terms being 
used in their primary senses. Brahman, having for its 
modes intelligent and non-intelligent things in their gross 
and subtle states, thus constitutes effect and cause, 
and the world thus has Brahman for its material cause 
(upadana). Nor does this give rise to any confusion of the 
essential constituent elements of the great aggregate of 
things. Of some parti-coloured piece of cloth the material 
cause is threads white, red, black, &c. ; all the same, each 
definite spot of the cloth is connected with one colour only 
white e.g., and thus there is no confusion of colours even 
in the ' effected ' condition of the cloth. Analogously the 
combination of non-sentient matter, sentient beings, and 
the Lord constitutes the material cause of the world, but 
this does not imply any confusion of the essential charac- 
teristics of enjoying souls, objects of enjoyment, and the 
universal ruler, even in the world's ' effected ' state. There 
is indeed a difference between the two cases, in so far as 
the threads are capable of existing apart from one another, 
and are only occasionally combined according to the 
volition of men, so that the web sometimes exists in its 
causal, sometimes in its effected state ; while non-sentient 
matter and sentient beings in all their states form the body 
of the highest SeH", and thus have a being only as the 
modes of that — on which account the highest Self may, in 
all cases, be denoted by any term whatsoever. But the 
two cases are analogous, in so far as there persists a dis- 
tinction and absence of all confusion, on the part of the" 
constituent elements of the aggregate. This being thus, 
it follows that the highest Brahman, although entering into 
the 'effected ' condition, remains unchanged — for its essential 
nature does not become different — and we also understand 
what constitutes its ' effected ' condition, viz. its abiding as 
the Self of non-intelligent and intelligent beings in their gross 
condition, distinguished by name and form. For becoming 
an effect means entering into another state of being. 

Those texts, again, which speak of Brahman as devoid of 
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qualities, explain themselves on the ground of Brahman 
being free from all touch of evil. For the passage, Kh. 
Up. VIII, 1, 5 — which at first negatives all evil qualities 
' free from sin, from old age, from death, from grief, from 
hunger and thirst,' and after that affirms auspicious qualities 
'whose wishes and purposes come true' — enables us to 
decide that in other places also the general denial of 
qualities really refers to evil qualities only. — Passages 
which declare knowledge to constitute the essential nature 
of Brahman explain themselves on the ground that of 
Brahman — which is all-knowing, all-powerful, antagonistic 
to all evil, a mass of auspicious qualities — the essential 
nature can be defined as knowledge (intelligence) only — 
which also follows from the ' self-luminousness ' predicated 
of it. Texts, on the other hand, such as ' He who is all- 
knowing' (Ma. Up. 1, 1, 9) ; 'His high power is revealed as 
manifold, as essential, acting as force and knowledge ' (5vet 
Up. VI, 11, 8); 'Whereby should he know the knower' 
(Br/. Up. II, 4, 1 4), teach the highest Self to be a knowing 
subject Other texts, again, such as ' The True, knowledge, 
infinite is Brahman' (Taitt. Up. II, 1,1), declare knowledge to 
constitute its nature, as it can be defined through knowledge 
only, and is self-luminous. And texts such as ' He desired, 
may I be many ' (Taitt. Up. II, 6) ; 'It thought, may I be 
many ; it evolved itself through name and form ' {Kit. Up. 
VI, a), teach that Brahman, through its mere wish, appears 
in manifold modes. Other texts, again, negative the opposite 
view, viz. that there is a plurality of things not having 
their Self in Brahman. ' From death to death goes he who 
sees here any plurality ' ; ' There is here not any plurality ' 
(Br/. Up. IV, 4, 19) ; * For where there is duality as it were' 
(Br/. Up. II, 4, 14). But these texts in no way negative 
that plurality of modes— declared in passages such as ' May 
I be many, may I grow forth' — which springs from 
Brahman's will, and appears in the distinction of names 
and forms. This is proved by clauses in those ' negativing' 
texts themselves, ' Whosoever looks for anything elsewhere 
than in the Self,' ' from that great Being there has been 
breathed forth the /e/g-veda,' &c. (Br/. Up. II, 4, 6, io).-r 
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On this method of interpretation we find that the texts 
declaring the essential distinction and separation of non- 
sentient matter, sentient beings, and the Lord, and those 
declaring him to be the cause and the world to be the 
effect, and cause and effect to be identical, do not in any 
way conflict with other texts declaring that matter and 
souls form the body of the Lord, and that matter and souls 
in their causal condition are in a subtle state, not admitting 
of the distinction of names and forms while in their 
' effected ' gross state they are subject to that distinction. 
On the other hand, we do not see how there is any opening 
for theories maintaining the connexion of Brahman with 
Nescience, or distinctions in Brahman due to limiting 
adjuncts (upadhi) — such and similar doctrines rest on 
fallacious reasoning, and flatly contradict Scripture. 

There is nothing contradictory in allowing that certain 
texts declare the essential distinction of matter, souls, and 
the Lord, and their mutual relation as modes and that to 
which the modes belong, and that other texts again repre- 
sent them as standing in the relation of cause and effect, 
and teach cause and effect to be one. We may illustrate 
this by an analogous case from the Karmakamia. There 
six separate oblations to Agni, and so on, are enjoined by 
separate so-called originative injunctions ; these are there- 
upon combined into two groups (viz. the new moon and 
the full-moon sacrifices) by a double clause referring to 
those groups, and finally a so-called injunction of quali- 
fication enjoins the entire sacrifice as something to be 
performed by persons entertaining a certain wish. In a 
similar way certain Vedanta-texts give instruction about 
matter, souls, and the Lord as separate entities (' Perishable 
is the pradhana, imperishable and immortal Hara,' &c, 
.Svet. Up. I, 10 ; and others) ; then other texts teach that 
matter and souls in all their different states constitute the 
body of the highest Person, while the latter is their Self 
(' Whose body the earth is,' &c.) ; and finally another group 
of texts teaches — by means of words such as 'Being,' 
* Brahman,' ' Self,' denoting the highest Self to which the 
body belongs — that the one highest Self in its causal and 
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effected states comprises within itself the triad of entities 
which had been taught in separation (' Being only this was 
in the beginning* ; ' In that all this has its Self; 'All this 
is Brahman'). — That the highest Self with matter and souls 
for its body should be simply called the highest Self, is no 
more objectionable than that that particular form of Self 
which is invested with a human body should simply be 
spoken of as Self or soul — as when we say ' This is a happy 
soul.' 



Hescience cannot be terminated by the simple act of 
cognising Brahman as the Universal Self. 

The doctrine, again, that Nescience is put an end to by 
the cognition of Brahman being the Self of all can in no 
way be upheld ; for as bondage is something real it cannot 
be put an end to by knowledge. How, we ask, can any 
one assert that bondage — which consists in the experience 
of pleasure and pain caused by the connexion of souls with 
bodies of various kind, a connexion springing from good 
or evil actions — is something false, unreal ? And that the 
cessation of such bondage is to be obtained only through 
the grace of the highest Self pleased by the devout medi- 
tation of the worshipper, we have already explained. As 
the cognition of universal oneness which you assume 
rests on a view of things directly contrary to reality, and 
therefore is false, the only effect it can have is to strengthen 
the ties of bondage. Moreover, texts such as ' But different 
is the highest Person' (Bha. Gi. XV, 17), and 'Having 
known the Self and the Mover as separate ' (5vet Up. I, 6), 
teach that it is the cognition of Brahman as the inward 
ruler different from the individual soul, that effects the 
highest aim of man, i. e. final release. And, further, as that 
'bondage-terminating' knowledge which you assume is 
itself unreal, we should have to look out for another act 
of cognition to put an end to it. — But may it not be said 
that this terminating cognition, after having put an end 
to the whole aggregate of distinctions antagonistic to it, 
immediately passes away itself, because being of a merely 
[48] L 
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instantaneous nature ? — No, we reply. Since its nature, its 
origination, and its destruction are all alike fictitious, we 
have clearly to search for another agency capable of de- 
stroying that avidya which is the cause of the fiction of its 
destruction ! — Let us then say that the essential nature of 
Brahman itself is the destruction of that cognition ! — From 
this it would follow, we reply, that such ' terminating ' know- 
ledge would not arise at all; for that the destruction of 
what is something permanent can clearly not originate 1 — 
Who moreover should, according to you, be the cognising 
subject in a cognition which has for its object the nega- 
tion of everything that is different from Brahman ? — That 
cognising subject is himself something fictitiously super- 
imposed on Brahman I — This may not be, we reply: he 
himself would in that case be something to be negatived, 
and hence an object of the ' terminating ' cognition ; he 
could not therefore be the subject of cognition ! — Well, then, 
let us assume that the essential nature of Brahman itself is 
the cognising subject 1 — Do you mean, we ask in reply, that 
Brahman's being the knowing subject in that ' terminating ' 
cognition belongs to Brahman's essential nature, or that 
it is something fictitiously superimposed on Brahman ? In 
the latter case that superimposition and the Nescience 
founded on it would persist, because they would not be 
objects of the terminating cognition, and if a further ter- 
minating act of knowledge were assumed, that also would 
possess a triple aspect (viz. knowledge, object known, and 
subject knowing), and we thus should be led to assume an 
infinite series of knowing subjects. If, on the other hand, 
the essential nature of Brahman itself constitutes the 
knowing subject, your view really coincides with the one 
held by us 1 . And if you should say that the terminating 
knowledge itself and the knowing subject in it are things 
separate from Brahman and themselves contained in the 
sphere of what is to be terminated by that knowledge, 
your statement would be no less absurd than if you were 
to say ' everything on the surface of the earth has been cut 

1 According to which Brahman is not gHUnam, but gHiXri. 
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down by Devadatta with one stroke' — meaning thereby 
that Devadatta himself and the action of cutting down 
are comprised among the things cut down ! — The second 
alternative, on the other hand — according to which the 
knowing subject is not Brahman itself, but a knower super- 
imposed upon it — would imply that that subject is the 
agent in an act of knowledge resulting in his own de- 
struction; and this is impossible since no person aims at 
destroying himself. And should it be said that the de- 
struction of the knowing agent belongs to the very nature 
of Brahman itself 1 , it would follow that we can assume 
neither plurality nor the erroneous view of plurality, nor 
avidya as the root of that erroneous view. — All this con- 
firms our theory, viz. that since bondage springs from 
agn&na. in the form of an eternal stream of karman, it can 
be destroyed only through knowledge of the kind main- 
tained by us. Such knowledge is to be attained only 
through the due daily performance of religious duties as 
prescribed for a man's caste and Irrama, such performance 
being sanctified by the accompanying thought of the true 
nature of the Self, and having the character of propitiation of 
the highest Person. Now, that mere works produce limited 
and non-permanent results only, and that on the other 
hand works not aiming at an immediate result but meant 
to please the highest Person, bring about knowledge of 
the character of devout meditation, and thereby the un- 
limited and permanent result of the intuition of Brahman 
being the Self of all — these are points not to be known 
without an insight into the nature of works, and hence, 
without this, the attitude described — which is preceded 
by the abandonment of mere works— cannot be reached. 
For these reasons the enquiry into Brahman has to be 
entered upon after the enquiry into the nature of 
works. 

1 And, on that account, belongs to what constitutes man's 
highest aim. 
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The Vedantin aiming to ascertain the nature of Brahman 
from Scripture, need not be disconcerted by the Ht- 
m&msa-theory of all speech having informing power 
with regard to actions only. 

Here another prima facie view 1 finally presents itself. 
The power of words to denote things cannot be ascertained 
in any way but by observing the speech and actions of 
experienced people. Now as such speech and action 
always implies the idea of something to be done (kirya), 
words are means of knowledge only with reference to 
things to be done ; and hence the matter inculcated by the 
Veda also is only things to be done. From this it follows 
that the Vedanta-texts cannot claim the position of autho- 
ritative means of knowledge with regard to Brahman, 
which is (not a thing to be done but) an accomplished 
fact. — Against this view it must not be urged that in the 
case of sentences expressive of accomplished facts — as e. g. 
that a son is born to somebody — the idea of a particular 
thing may with certainty be inferred as the cause of certain 
outward signs — such as e. g. a pleased expression of coun- 
tenance — which are generally due to the attainment of 
a desired object ; for the possible causes of joy, past, present, 
and future, are infinite in number, and in the given case 
other causes of joy, as e. g. the birth having taken place in 
an auspicious moment, or having been an easy one, &c, 
may easily be imagined. Nor, again, can it be maintained 
that the denotative power of words with regard to accom- 
plished things may be ascertained in the way of our infer- 
ring either the meaning of one word from the known 
meaning of other words, or the meaning of the radical 
part of a word from the known meaning of a formative 
element ; for the fact is that we are only able to infer on 
the basis of a group of words known to denote a certain 
thing to be done, what the meaning of some particular 
constituent of that group may be. — Nor, again, when 
a person, afraid of what he thinks to be a snake, is ob- 

1 This view is held by the Prdbhikara Mtmi/wsakas. 
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served to dismiss his fear on being told that the thing 
is not a snake but only a rope, can we determine thereby 
that what terminates his fear is the idea of the non- 
existence of a snake. For there are many other ideas 
which may account for the cessation of his fear — he may 
think, e. g, ' this is a thing incapable of moving, devoid of 
poison, without consciousness ' — the particular idea present 
to his mind we are therefore not able to determine. — 
The truth is that from the fact of all activity being in- 
variably dependent on the idea of something to be done, we 
learn that the meaning which words convey is something 
prompting activity. All words thus denoting something 
to be done, the several words of a sentence express only 
some particular action to be performed, and hence it is 
not possible to determine that they possess the power of 
denoting their own meaning only, in connexion with the 
meaning of the other words of the sentence. — (Nor must 
it be said that what moves to action is not the idea of 
the thing to be done, but the idea of the means to do 
it ; for) the idea of the means to bring about the desired 
end causes action only through the idea of the thing to be 
done, not through itself; as is evident from the fact that 
the idea of means past, future, and even present (when 
divorced from the idea of an end to be accomplished), 
does not prompt to action. As long as a man does not 
reflect 'the means towards the desired end are not to be 
accomplished without an effort of mine ; it must therefore 
be accomplished through my activity' ; so long he does 
not begin to act. What causes activity is thus only the 
idea of things to be done; and as hence words denote 
such things only, the Veda also can tell us only about 
things to be done, and is not therefore in a position to give 
information about the attainment of an infinite and per- 
manent result, such result being constituted by Brahman, 
which is (not a thing to be done, but) an accomplished 
entity. The Veda does, on the other hand, actually teach 
that mere works have a permanent result (' Imperish- 
able is the merit of him who offers the £aturmasya-sacri- 
fices,' and so on) ; and hence it follows that to enter on an 
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enquiry into Brahman for the reason that the knowledge 
of Brahman has an infinite and permanent result, while the 
result of works is limited and non-permanent, is an alto- 
gether unjustified proceeding. 

To this we make the following reply. — To set aside 
the universally known mode of ascertaining the connexion 
of words and their meanings, and to assert that all words 
express only one non-worldly meaning (viz. those things to 
be done which the Veda inculcates), is a proceeding for 
which men paying due attention to the means of proof 
can have only a slight regard. A child avowedly learns 
the connexion of words and meanings in the following 
way. The father and mother and other people about him 
point with the finger at the child's mother, father, uncle, 
&c, as well as at various domestic and wild animals, birds, 
snakes, and so on, to the end that the child may at the 
same time pay attention to the terms they use and to the 
beings denoted thereby, and thus again and again make 
him understand that such and such words refer to such 
and such things. The child thus observing in course of 
time that these words of themselves give rise to certain 
ideas in his mind, and at the same time observing neither 
any different connexion of words and things, nor any 
person arbitrarily establishing such connexion, comes to 
the conclusion that the application of such and such words 
to such and such things is based on the denotative power 
of the words. And being taught later on by his elders 
that other words also, in addition to those learned first, 
have their definite meaning, he in the end becomes ac- 
quainted with the meanings of all words, and freely forms 
sentences conveying certain meanings for the purpose of 
imparting those meanings to other persons. 

And there is another way also in which the connexion of 
words and things can easily be ascertained. Some person 
orders another, by means of some expressive gesture, to go 
and inform Devadatta that his father is doing well, and the 
man ordered goes and tells Devadatta ' Your father is 
doing well.' A by-stander who is acquainted with the 
meaning of various gestures, and thus knows on what 
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errand the messenger is sent, follows him and hears the 
words employed by him to deliver his message : he there- 
fore readily infers that such and such words have such and 
such a meaning. — We thus see that the theory of words 
having a meaning only in relation to things to be done is 
baseless. The Vedanta-texts tell us about Brahman, which 
is an accomplished entity, and about meditation on Brahman 
as having an unlimited result, and hence it behoves us to 
undertake an enquiry into Brahman so as fully to ascertain 
its nature. 

We further maintain that even on the supposition of the 
Veda relating only to things to be done, an enquiry into 
Brahman must be undertaken. For ' The Self is to be seen, 
to be heard, to be reflected on, to be meditated on ' (Br/. 
Up. II, 4, 5) ; ' He is to be searched out, him we must try to 
understand ' (Kk. Up. VIII, 7, 1) ; ' Let a Brahmawa having 
known him practise wisdom' (Bri. Up. XI, 4, 21) ; ' What 
is within that small ether, that is to be sought for, that is 
to be understood ' (Kk. Up. VIII, 1, 1) ; * What is in that 
small ether, that is to be meditated upon' (Mahanar. 
Up. X, 7) — these and similar texts enjoin a certain action, 
viz. meditation on Brahman, and when we then read ' He 
who knows Brahman attains the highest,' we understand that 
the attainment of Brahman is meant as a reward for him 
who is qualified for and enters on such meditation. Brah- 
man itself and its attributes are thus established thereby 
only — that they subserve a certain action, viz. meditation. 
There are analogous instances in the Karmakawafo. of the 
Veda. When an arthavada-passage describes the heavenly 
world as a place where there is no heat, no frost, no grief, 
&c, this is done merely with a view to those texts which 
enjoin certain sacrifices on those who are desirous of the 
heavenly world. Where another arthavada says that 'those 
who perform certain sattra-sacrifkes are firmly established,' 
such ' firm establishment ' is referred to only because it is 
meant as the reward for those acting on the text which 
enjoins those sattras, ' Let him perform the ratri-sattras ' 
(Pu. Mt. SO. IV, 3, 17). And where a text says that a 
person threatening a Brahmawa is to be punished with 
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a fine of one hundred gold pieces, this statement is made 
merely with reference to the prohibitory passage, • Let him 
not threaten a Brahmawa ' (Pu. Mi. Su. Ill, 4, 17). 

We, however, really object to the whole theory of the 
meaning of words depending on their connexion with 
' things to be done,' since this is not even the case in 
imperative clauses such as ' bring the cow.' For you are 
quite unable to give a satisfactory definition of your ' thing 
to be done ' (karya). You understand by ' karya ' that which 
follows on the existence of action (krtti) and is aimed at 
by action. Now to be aimed at by action is to be the 
object (karman) of action, and to be the object of action is 
to be that which it is most desired to obtain by action 
(according to the grammarian's definition). But what one 
desires most to obtain is pleasure or the cessation of 
pain. When a person desirous of some pleasure or cessa- 
tion of pain is aware that his object is not to be accom- 
plished without effort on his part, he resolves on effort and 
begins to act : in no case we observe an object of desire to 
be aimed at by action in any other sense than that of its 
accomplishment depending on activity. The prompting 
quality (prerakatva) also, which belongs to objects of desire, 
is nothing but the attribute of their accomplishment de- 
pending on activity j for it is this which' moves to action. — 
Nor can it be said that • to be aimed at by action ' means 
to be that which is ' agreeable ' (anukula) to man ; for it is 
pleasure only that is agreeable to man. The cessation of 
pain, on the other hand; is not what is ' agreeable ' to man. 
The essential distinction between pleasure and pain is that 
the former is agreeable to man, and the latter disagreeable 
(pratikula), and the cessation of pain is desired not because 
it is agreeable, but because pain is disagreeable : absence 
of pain means that a person is in his normal condition, 
affected neither with pain nor pleasure. Apart from pleasure, 
action cannot possibly be agreeable, nor does it become so 
by being subservient to pleasure ; for its essential nature 
is pain. Its being helpful to pleasure merely causes the 
resolve of undertaking it. — Nor, again, can we define that 
which is aimed at by action as that to which action is 
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auxiliary or supplementary (.resha), while itself it holds the 
position of something principal to be subserved by other 
things (.reshin) ; for of the .resha and .reshin also no proper 
definition can be given. It cannot be said that a .resha is 
that which is invariably accompanied by an activity pro- 
ceeding with a view to something else, and that the corre- 
late of such a .resha is the .reshin ; for on this definition the 
action is not a .resha, and hence that which is to be effected 
by the action cannot be the correlative .reshin. And more- 
over a .reshin may not be defined as what is correlative to 
an action proceeding with a view to — i.e. aiming at — 
something else ; for it is just this ' being aimed at ' of which 
we require a definition, and moreover we observe that also 
the jcshin (or ' pradhana ') is capable of action proceeding 
with a view to the .resha, as when eg. a master does 
something for — let us say, keeps or feeds — his servant. 
This last criticism you must not attempt to ward off by 
maintaining that the master in keeping his servant acts with 
a view to himself (to his own advantage) ; for the servant 
in serving the master likewise acts with a view to himself. 
— And as, further, We have no adequate definition of 
' karya,' it would be inappropriate to define .resha as that 
which is correlative to karya, and .reshin as that which is 
correlative to .resha. — Nor, finally, may we define 'that 
which is aimed at by action ' as that which is the final end 
(prayeg-ana) of action ; for by the final end of an action we ' 
could only understand the end for which the agent under- 
takes the action, and this end is no other than the desired 
object. As thus ' what is aimed at by action ' cannot be 
defined otherwise than what is desired, karya cannot be 
defined as what is to be effected by action and stands to 
action in the relation of principal matter (pradhana or .reshin). 
(Let it then be said that the ' niyoga,' i. e. what is com- 
monly called the apurva — the supersensuous result of an 
action which later on produces the sensible result — con- 
stitutes the prayqguna — the final purpose — of the action. — 
But) the apurva also can, as it is something different from 
the direct objects of desire, viz. pleasure and the cessation 
of pain, be viewed only as a means of bringing about these. 
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direct objects, and as something itself to be effected by the 
action ; it is for this very reason that it is something 
different from the action, otherwise the action itself would 
be that which is effected by the action. The thing to be 
effected by the action — which is expressed by means of 
optative and imperative verbal forms such as ya^eta, ' let 
him sacrifice ' — is, in accordance with the fact of its being 
connected with words such as svargakamaA, 'he who 
is desirous of heaven,' understood to be the means of 
bringing about (the enjoyment of) the heavenly world"; 
and as the (sacrificial) action itself is transitory, there is 
assumed an altogether ' new ' or ' unprecedented ' (apurva) 
effect of it which (later on) is to bring about the enjoyment 
of heaven. This so-called ' apurva ' can therefore be 
understood only with regard to its. capability of bringing 
about the heavenly world. Now it certainly is ludicrous 
to assert that the apurva, which is assumed to the end of 
firmly establishing the independent character of the effect 
of the action first recognised as such (i.e. independent), 
later on becomes the means of realising the heavenly 
world ; for as the word expressing the result of the action 
(ya.gneta) appears in syntactical connexion with 'svarga- 
kamaA' (desirous of heaven), it does not, from the very 
beginning, denote an independent object of action, and 
moreover it is impossible to recognise an independent 
* result of action other than either pleasure or cessation of 
pain, or the means to bring about these two results. — What, 
moreover, do you understand by the apurva being a final 
end (praycgana)? — You will perhaps reply, 'its being 
agreeable like pleasure.' — Is then the apurva a pleasure ? 
It is pleasure alone which is agreeable! — Well, let us then 
define the apurva as a kind of pleasure of a special nature, 
called by that name ! — But what proof, we ask, have you for 
this ? You will, in the first place, admit yourself that you 
do not directly experience any pleasure springing from con- 
sciousness of your apurva, which could in any way be 
compared to the pleasure caused by the consciousness of 
the objects of the senses. — Well, let us say then that as 
authoritative doctrine gives us the notion of an apurva aa 
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something beneficial to man, we conclude that it will be 
enjoyed later on. — But, we ask, what is the authoritative 
doctrine establishing such an apurva beneficial to man? 
Not, in the first place, ordinary, i. e. non-Vedic doctrine ; 
for such has for its object action only which always is 
essentially painful Nor, in the next place, Vedic texts ; 
for those also enjoin action only as the means to bring 
about certain results such as the heavenly world. Nor 
again the Smrrti texts enjoining works of either permanent 
or occasional obligation ; for those texts always convey the 
notion of an apurva only on the basis of an antecedent 
knowledge of the apurva as intimated by Vedic texts 
containing terms such as svargakamaA. And we, more- 
over, do not observe that in the case of works having 
a definite result in this life, there is enjoyment of any 
special pleasure called apurva, in addition to those advan- 
tages which constitute the special result of the work and are 
enjoyed here below, as e. g. abundance of food or freedom 
from sickness. Thus there is not any proof of the apurva 
being a pleasure. The arthavada-passages of the Veda 
also, while glorifying certain pleasurable results of works, 
as e.g. the heavenly world, do not anywhere exhibit a 
similar glorification of a pleasure called apurva. 

From all this we conclude that also in injunctory sen- 
tences that which is expressed by imperative and similar 
forms is only the idea that the meaning of the root — as 
known from grammar — is to be effected by the effort of 
the agent. And that what constitutes the meaning of 
roots, viz. the action of sacrificing and the like, possesses 
the quality of pleasing the highest Person, who is the 
inner ruler of Agni and other divinities (to whom the sacri- 
fices are ostensibly offered), and that through the highest 
Person thus pleased the result of the sacrifice is accom- 
plished, we shall show later on, under Su. Ill, a, 37. — It 
is thus finally proved that the Vedanta-texts give informa- 
tion about an accomplished entity, viz. Brahman, and that 
the fruit of meditation on Brahman is something infinite and 
permanent Where, on the other hand, Scripture refers 
to the fruit of mere works, such as the £aturmasya-sacrifices> 
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as something imperishable, we have to understand this 
imperishableness in a merely relative sense, for Scripture 
definitely teaches that the fruit of all works is perishable. 

We thus arrive at the settled conclusion that, since the 
fruit of mere works is limited and perishable, while that of 
the cognition of Brahman is infinite and permanent, there 
is good reason for entering on an enquiry into Brahman — 
the result of which enquiry wfll be the accurate determina- 
tion of Brahman's nature. — Here terminates the adhikarawa 
of ' Enquiry.' 

What then is that Brahman which is here said to be an 
object that should be enquired into ? — To this question the 
second Sutra gives a reply. 

2. (Brahman is that) from which the origin, &c, 
of this (world proceed). 

The expression * the origin,' &c, means ' creation, sub- 
sistence, and reabsorption.' The ' this ' (in 'of this ') denotes 
this entire world with its manifold wonderful arrangements, 
not to be fathomed by thought, and comprising within 
itself the aggregate of living souls from Brahma down to 
blades of grass, all of which experience the fruits (of their 
former actions) in definite places and at definite times. 
•That from which,' i. e. that highest Person who is the 
ruler of all ; whose nature is antagonistic to all evil ; whose 
purposes come true; who possesses infinite auspicious 
qualities, such as knowledge, blessedness, and so on ; who 
is omniscient, omnipotent, supremely merciful ; from 
whom the creation j subsistence, and reabsorption of this 
world proceed— '-he is Brahman: such is the meaning of 
the Sutra. — The definition here given of Brahman is 
founded on the text Taitt. Up. Ill, 1, ' Bhr*gu Varum went 
to his father Varu«a, saying, Sir, teach me Brahman,' &c, 
up to 'That from which these beings are born, that by 
which when born they live, that into which they enter at 
their death, try to know that : that is Brahman.' 

A doubt arises here. Is it possible, or not, to gain 
a knowledge of Brahman from the characteristic marks 
stated in this passage? — It is not possible, the Purva- 
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pakshin contends. The attributes stated in that passage — 
viz. being that from which the world originates, and so 
on — do not properly indicate Brahman ; for as the essence 
of an attribute lies in ka separative or distinctive func- 
tion, there would result from the plurality of distinctive 
attributes plurality on the part of Brahman itself. — But 
when we say ' Devadatta is of a dark complexion, is young, 
has reddish eyes,' &c, we also make a statement as to 
several attributes, and yet we are understood to refer 
to one Devadatta only; similarly we understand in the 
case under discussion also that there is one Brahman only t 
— Not so, we reply. In Devadatta's case we connect all 
attributes with one person, because we know his unity 
through other means of knowledge j otherwise the dis- 
tinctive power of several attributes would lead us, in this 
case also, to the assumption of several substances to which 
the several attributes belong. In the case under discussion, 
on the other hand, we do not, apart from the statement as 
to attributes, know anything about the unity of Brahman, 
and the distinctive power of the attributes thus necessarily 
urges upon us the idea of several Brahmans. — But we 
maintain that the unity of the term ' Brahman ' intimates 
the unity of the thing ' Brahman ' ! — By no means, we 
reply. If a man who knows nothing about cows, but 
wishes to know about them, is told ' a cow is that which 
has either entire horns, or mutilated horns, or no horns/ 
the mutally exclusive ideas of the possession of entire 
horns, and so on, raise in his mind the ideas of several 
individual cows, although the term ' cow ' is one only ; and 
in the same way we are led to the idea of several distinct 
Brahmans. For this reason, even the different attributes 
combined are incapable of defining the thing, the definition 
of which is desired. — Nor again are the characteristics 
enumerated in the Taitt. passage (viz. creation of the 
world, &c.) capable of defining Brahman in the way of 
secondary marks (upalakshawa), because the thing to be 
defined by them is not previously known in a different 
aspect. So-called secondary marks are the cause of some- 
thing already known from a certain point of view, being 
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known in a different aspect — as when it is said 'Where 
that crane is standing, that is the irrigated field of Dcva- 
datta.' — But may we not say that from the text '-The True, 
knowledge, the Infinite is Brahman,' we already have an 
idea of Brahman, and that hence its being the cause of the 
origin, &c, of the world may be taken as collateral indi- 
cations (pointing to something already known in a certain 
way)? — Not so, we reply; either of these two defining 
texts has a meaning only with reference to an aspect of 
Brahman already known from the other one, and this 
mutual dependence deprives both of their force. — Brahman 
cannot therefore be known through the characteristic marks 
mentioned in the text under discussion. 

To this prima facie view we make the following reply. 
Brahman can be known on the basis of the origination, 
subsistence, and reabsorption of the world — these charac- 
teristics occupying the position of collateral marks. No 
objection can be raised against this view, on the ground 
that, apart from what these collateral marks point to, no 
other aspect of Brahman is known ; for as a matter of fact 
they point to that which is known to us as possess- 
ing supreme greatness (brthattva) and power of growth 
(brz/tthana) — this being the meaning of the root brimh 
(from which ' Brahman ' is derived). Of this Brahman, 
thus already known (on the basis of etymology), the 
origination, sustentation, and reabsorption of the world are 
collateral marks. Moreover, in the Taitt. text under dis- 
cussion, the relative pronoun — which appears in three forms, 
(that) ' from whence,' (that) ' by which,' (that) ' into which ' 
— refers to something which is already known as the cause 
of the origin, and so on, of the world. This previous know- 
ledge rests on the Kh. passage, ' Being only this was in the 
beginning,' &c, up to ' it sent forth fire ' — which declares 
that the one principle denoted as ' being ' is the universal 
material, and instrumental cause. There the clause ' Being 
only this was in the beginning, one only,' establishes that 
one being as the general material cause ; the word ' without 
a second ' negatives the existence of a second operative 
cause ; and the clauses ' it thought, may I be many, may 
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I grow forth,' and 'it sent forth fire,' establish that one 
being (as the cause and substance of everything). If, 
then, it is said that Brahman is that which is the root of 
the world's origination, subsistence, and reabsorption, those 
three processes sufficiently indicate Brahman as that entity 
which is their material and operative cause ; and as being 
the material and the operative cause implies greatness 
(bnhattva) manifesting itself in various powers, such as 
omniscience, and so on, Brahman thus is something already 
known ; and as hence origination, &c, of the world are 
marks of something already known, the objection founded 
above on the absence of knowledge of another aspect of 
Brahman is seen to be invalid. — Nor is there really any 
objection to the origination, &c, of the world being taken 
as characteristic marks of Brahman in so far as they are 
distinctive attributes. For taken as attributes they indi- 
cate Brahman as something different from what is opposed 
to those attributes. Several attributes which do not con- 
tradict each other may serve quite well as characteristic 
marks denning one thing, the nature of which is not other- 
wise known, without the plurality of the attributes in any 
way involving plurality of the thing defined ; for as those 
attributes are at once understood to belong to one substrate, 
we naturally combine them within that one substrate. Such 
attributes, of course, as the possession of mutilated horns 
(mentioned above), which are contradictorily opposed to 
each other, necessarily lead to the assumption of several 
individual cows to which they severally belong ; but the 
origination, &c, of the world are processes separated from 
each other by difference of time only, and may therefore, 
without contradiction, be connected with one Brahman in 
succession. — The text * from whence these beings,' &c, 
teaches us that Brahman is the cause- of the origination, 
&c, of the world, and of this Brahman thus known the 
other text ' The True, knowledge, the Infinite is Brahman,' 
tells us that its essential nature marks it off from every- 
thing else. The term ' True ' expresses Brahman in so far 
as possessing absolutely non-conditioned existence, and 
thus distinguishes it from non-intelligent matter, the abode 
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of change, and the souls implicated in matter ; for as both 
of these enter into different states of existence called by 
different names, they do not enjoy unconditioned being. 
The term 'knowledge* expresses the characteristic of 
permanently non-contracted intelligence, and thus distin- 
guishes Brahman from the released souls whose intelligence 
is sometimes in a contracted state. And the term ' Infinite' 
denotes that, whose nature is free from all limitation of 
place, time, and particular substantial nature ; and as 
Brahman's essential nature possesses attributes, infinity 
belongs both to the essential nature and to the attributes. 
The qualification of Infinity excludes all those individual 
souls whose essential nature and attributes are not unsur- 
passable, and who are distinct from the two classes of 
beings already excluded by the two former terms (viz. 
' true being ' and * knowledge '). — The entire text therefore 
defines Brahman — which is already known to be the cause 
of the origination, &c, of the world — as that which is in 
kind different from all other things ; and it is therefore not 
true that the two texts under discussion have no force 
because mutually depending on each other. And from this 
it follows that a knowledge of Brahman may be gained 
on the ground of its characteristic marks — such as its being 
the cause of the origination, &c, of the world, free from all 
evil, omniscient, all-powerful, and so on. 

To those, on the other hand, who maintain that the 
object of enquiry is a substance devoid of all difference, 
neither the first nor the second Sutra can be acceptable ; 
for the Brahman, the enquiry into which the first Sutra 
proposes, is, according to authoritative etymology, some- 
thing of supreme greatness ; and according to the second 
Sutra it is the cause of the origin, subsistence, and final 
destruction of the world. The same remark holds good 
with regard to all following Sutras, and the scriptural texts 
on which they are based — none of them confirm the theory 
of a substance devoid of all difference. Nor, again, does 
Reasoning prove such a theory; for Reasoning has for 
its object things possessing a 'proving' attribute which 
constantly goes together with an attribute ' to be proved.' 
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And even if, in agreement with your view, we explained 
the second Sutra as meaning ' Brahman is that whence 
proceeds the error of the origination, &c, of the world,' we 
should not thereby advance your theory of a substance 
devoid of all difference. For, as you teach, the root of all 
error is Nescience, and Brahman is that which witnesses 
(is conscious of) Nescience, and the essence of witnessing 
consciousness consists in being pure light (intelligence), 
and the essence of pure light or intelligence is that, distin- 
guishing itself from the Non-intelligent, it renders itself, as 
well as what is different from it, capable of becoming the 
object of empiric thought and speech (vyavahara). All this 
implies the presence of difference — if there were no differ- 
ence, light or intelligence could not be what it is, it would 
be something altogether void, without any meaning. — Here 
terminates the adhikarawa of ' origination and so on.' 

An objection to the purport of the preceding Sutras 
here presents itself. — The assertion that Brahman, as the 
cause of the origination, &c, of the world, must be known 
through the Vedanta-texts is unfounded ; for as Brahman 
may be inferred as the cause of the world through ordinary 
reasoning, it is not something requiring to be taught by 
authoritative texts. — To this objection the next Sutra 
replies. 

3. Because Scripture is the source (of the know- 
ledge of Brahman). 

Because Brahman, being raised above all contact with 
the senses, is not an object of perception and the other 
means of proof, but to be known through Scripture only ; 
therefore the text * Whence these creatures are born,' &c, 
has to be accepted as instructing us regarding the true 
nature of Brahman. — But, our opponent points out, Scrip- 
ture cannot be the source of our knowledge of Brahman, 
because Brahman is to be known through other means. 
For it is an acknowledged principle that Scripture has 
a meaning only with regard to what is not established by 
other sources of knowledge. — But what, to raise a prima 
facie counter objection, are those other sources of know- 
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ledge? It cannot, in the first place, be Perception. 
Perception is twofold, being based either on the sense- 
organs or on extraordinary concentration of mind (yoga). 
Of Perception of the former kind there are again two 
sub-species, according as Perception takes place either 
through the outer sense-organs or the internal organ 
(manas). Now the outer sense-organs produce knowledge 
of their respective objects, in so far as the latter are in 
actual contact with the organs, but are quite unable to 
give rise to the knowledge of the special object constituted 
by a supreme Self that is capable of being conscious of 
and creating the whole aggregate of things. Nor can 
internal perception give rise to such knowledge ; for only 
purely internal things, such as pleasure and pain, fall within 
its cognisance, and it is incapable of relating itself to external 
objects apart from the outer sense-organs. Nor, again, 
perception based on Yoga ; for although such perception 
— which springs from intense imagination — implies a vivid 
presentation of things, it is, after all, nothing more than 
a reproduction of objects perceived previously, and does 
not therefore rank as an instrument of knowledge ; for it 
has no means of applying itself to objects other than those 
perceived previously. And if, after all, it does so, it is 
(not a means of knowledge but) a source of error. — Nor 
also inference either of the kind which proceeds on the 
observation of special cases or of the kind which rests on 
generalizations (cp. Nyaya Su. I, i, 5). Not inference of 
the former kind, because such inference is not known 
to relate to anything lying beyond the reach of the 
senses. Nor inference of the latter kind, because we do 
not observe any characteristic feature that is invariably 
accompanied by the presence of a supreme Self capable 
of being conscious of, and constructing, the universe of 
things. — But there is such a feature, viz. the world's being 
an effected thing ; it being a matter of common experience 
that whatever is an effect or product, is due to an agent 
who possesses a knowledge of the material cause, the instru- 
mental cause, the final end, and the person meant to make 
use of the thing produced. It further is matter of ex- 
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perience that whatever consists of non-sentient matter is 
dependent on, or ruled by, a single intelligent principle. 
The former generalization is exemplified by the case of 
jars and similar things, and the latter by a living body 
in good health, which consists of non-intelligent matter 
dependent on an intelligent principle. And that the body 
is an effected thing follows from its consisting of parts. — 
Against this argumentation also objections may be raised. 
What, it must be asked, do you understand by this depen- 
dence on an intelligent principle? Not, we suppose, that 
the origination and subsistence of the non-intelligent thing 
should be dependent on the intelligent principle; for in 
that case your example would not help to prove your 
contention. Neither the origin nor the subsistence of 
a person's healthy body depends on the intelligent soul 
of that person alone ; they rather are brought about by 
the merit and demerit of all those souls which in any way 
share the fruition of that body — the wife, e. g. of that 
person, and others. Moreover, the existence of a body 
made up of parts means that body's being connected with 
its parts in the way of so-called intimate relation (sama- 
vaya), and this requires a certain combination of the parts 
but not a presiding intelligent principle. The existence 
of animated bodies, moreover, has for its characteristic 
mark the process of breathing, which is absent in the case 
of the earth, sea, mountains, &c. — all of which are included 
in the class of things concerning which you wish to prove 
something — , and we therefore miss a uniform kind of exis- 
tence common to all those things. — Let us then understand 
by the dependence of a non-intelligent thing on an intelli- 
gent principle, the fact of the motion of the former de- 
pending on the latter ! — This definition, we rejoin, would 
comprehend also those cases in which heavy things, such 
as carriages, masses of stone, trees, &c, are set in motion 
by several intelligent beings (while what you want to prove 
is the dependence of a moving thing on one intelligent 
principle). If, on the other hand, you mean to say that 
all motion depends on intelligence in general, you only 
prove what requires no proof.— Another alternative, more- 
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over, here presents itself. As we both admit the existence 
of individual souls, it will be the more economical hypo- 
thesis to ascribe to them the agency implied in the con- 
struction of the world. Nor must you object to this view 
on the ground that such agency cannot belong to the 
individual souls because they do not possess the knowledge 
of material causes, &c, as specified above ; for all intelli- 
gent beings are capable of direct knowledge of material 
causes, such as earth and so on, and instrumental causes, 
such as sacrifices and the like. Earth and other material 
substances, as well as sacrifices and the like, are directly 
perceived by individual intelligent beings at the present 
time (and were no doubt equally perceived so at a former 
time when this world had to be planned and constructed). 
Nor does the fact that intelligent beings are not capable of 
direct insight into the unseen principle — called ' apurva,' or 
by similar names — which resides in the form of a power in 
sacrifices and other instrumental causes, in any way pre- 
clude their being agents in the construction of the world. 
Direct insight into powers is nowhere required for under- 
taking work : what is required for that purpose is only 
direct presentative knowledge of the things endowed with 
power, while of power itself it suffices to have some kind 
of knowledge. Potters apply themselves to the task of 
making pots and jars on the strength of the direct know- 
ledge they possess of the implements of their work — the 
wheel, the staff, &c— without troubling about a similar 
knowledge of the powers inherent in those implements ; 
and in the same way intelligent beings may apply them- 
selves to their work (to be effected by means of sacri- 
fices, &c), if only they are assured by sacred tradition of 
the existence of the various powers possessed by sacrifices 
and the like. — Moreover, experience teaches that agents 
having a knowledge of the material and other causes must 
be inferred only in the case of those effects which can be 
produced, and the material and other causes of which can 
be known: such things, on the other hand, as the earth, 
mountains, and oceans, can neither be produced, nor can 
their material and other causes ever be known ; we there- 
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fore have no right to infer for them, intelligent producers. 
Hence the quality of being an effected thing can be used 
as an argument for proving the existence of an intelligent 
causal agent, only where that quality is found in things, the 
production of which, and the knowledge of the causes of 
which, is possible at all. — Experience further teaches that 
earthen pots and similar things are produced by intelligent 
agents possessing material bodies, using implements, not 
endowed with the power of a Supreme Lord, limited in 
knowledge and so on ; the quality of being an effect there- 
fore supplies a reason for inferring an intelligent agent of the 
kind described only, and thus is opposed to the inference 
of attributes of a contrary nature, viz. omniscience, omni- 
potence, and those other attributes that belong to the 
highest Soul, whose existence you wish to establish. — Nor 
does this (as might be objected) imply an abandonment of all 
inference. Where the thing to be inferred is known through 
other means of proof also, any qualities of an opposite nature 
which may be suggested by the inferential mark (linga) are 
opposed by those other means of proof, and therefore must 
be dropped. In the case under discussion, however, the 
thing to be inferred is something not guaranteed by any 
other means of proof, viz. a person capable of constructing 
the entire universe : here there is nothing to interfere with 
the ascription to such a person of all those qualities which, 
on the basis of methodical inference, necessarily belong to it. 
— The conclusion from all this is that, apart from Scripture, 
the existence of a Lord does not admit of proof. 

Against all this the Purvapakshin now restates his case 
as follows : — It cannot be gainsaid that the world is some- 
thing effected, for it is made up of parts. We may state 
this argument in various technical forms. * The earth, 
mountains, &c, are things effected, because they consist of 
parts ; in the same way as jars and similar things.' ' The 
earth, seas, mountains, &c, are effects, because, while being 
big (i. e. non-atomic), they are capable of motion ; just as 
jars and the like.' « Bodies, the world, &c, are effects, 
because, while being big, they are solid (murtta) ; just as 
jars and the like.' — But, an objection is raised, in the case 
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of things made up of parts we do not, in addition to this 
attribute of consisting of parts, observe any other aspect 
determining that the thing is an effect — so as to enable us 
to say 'this thing is effected, and that thing is not'; and, 
on the other hand, we do observe it as an indispensable 
condition of something being an effect, that there should 
be the possibility of such an effect being brought about, 
and of the existence of such knowledge of material causes, 
&c. (as the bringing about of the effect presupposes). — Not 
so, we reply. In the case of a cause being inferred on the 
ground of an effect, the knowledge and power of the cause 
must be inferred in accordance with the nature of the 
effect. From the circumstance of a thing consisting of 
parts we know it to be an effect, and on this basis we 
judge of the power and knowledge of the cause. A person 
recognises pots, jars and the like, as things produced, 
and therefrom infers the constructive skill and knowledge 
of their maker ; when, after this, he sees for the first 
time a kingly palace with all its various wonderful parts 
and structures, he concludes from the special way in which 
the parts are joined that this also is an effected thing, and 
then makes an inference as to the architect's manifold 
knowledge and skill. Analogously, when a living body and 
the world have once been recognised to be effects, we infer 
— as their maker — some special intelligent being, possessing 
direct insight into their nature and skill to construct them. — 
Pleasure and pain, moreover, by which men are requited for 
their merit and demerit, are themselves of a non-intelligent 
nature, and hence cannot bring about their results unless 
they are controlled by an intelligent principle, and this 
also compels us to assume a being capable of allotting to 
each individual soul a fate corresponding to its deserts. 
For we do not observe that non-intelligent implements, such 
as axes and the like, however much they may be favoured 
by circumstances of time, place, and so on, are capable 
of producing posts and pillars unless they be handled by 
a carpenter. And to quote against the generalization on 
which we rely the instance of the seed and sprout and the 
like can only spring from an ignorance and stupidity which 
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may be called truly demoniac. The same remark would 
apply to pleasure and pain if used as a counter instance. 
(For in all these cases the action which produces an effect 
must necessarily be guided by an intelligent principle.) — 
Nor may we assume, as a * less complicated hypothesis,' 
that the guiding principle in the construction of the world 
is the individual souls, whose existence is acknowledged 
by both parties. For on the testimony of observation we 
must deny to those souls the power of seeing what is 
extremely subtle or remote in time or place (while such 
power must necessarily be ascribed to a world-constructing 
intelligence). On the other hand, we have no ground for 
concluding that the Lord is, like the individual souls, 
destitute of such power ; hence it cannot be said that other 
means of knowledge make it impossible to infer such a Lord. 
The fact rather is that as his existence is proved by the 
argument that any definite effect presupposes a causal 
agent competent to produce that effect, he is proved at the 
same time as possessing the essential power of intuitively 
knowing and ruling all things in the universe. — The 
contention that from the world being an effect it follows 
that its maker does not possess lordly power and so on, 
so that the proving reason would prove something contrary 
to the special attributes (belonging to a supreme agent, viz. 
omnipotence, omniscience, &c), is founded on evident 
ignorance of the nature of the inferential process. For the 
inference clearly does not prove that there exist in the 
thing inferred all the attributes belonging to the proving 
collateral instances, including even those attributes which 
stand in no causal relation to the effect. A certain effect 
which is produced by some agent presupposes just so much 
power and knowledge on the part of that agent as is 
requisite for the production of the effect, but in no way 
presupposes any incapability or ignorance on the part of 
that agent with regard to things other than the particular 
effect ; for such incapability and ignorance do not stand 
towards that effect in any causal relation. If the origina- 
tion of the effect can be accounted for on the basis of the 
agent's capability of bringing it about, and of his knowledge 
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of the special material and instrumental causes, it would be 
unreasonable to ascribe causal agency to his (altogether 
irrelevant) incapabilities and ignorance with regard to other 
things, only because those incapabilities, &c, are observed 
to exist together with his special capability and knowledge. 
The question would arise moreover whether such want of 
capability and knowledge (with regard to things other than 
the one actually effected) would be helpful towards the 
bringing about of that one effect, in so far as extending to 
all other things or to some other things. The former 
alternative is excluded because no agent, a potter e. g., is 
quite ignorant of all other things but his own special work ; 
and the second alternative is inadmissible because there is 
no definite rule indicating that there should be certain 
definite kinds of want of knowledge and skill in the case of 
all agents 1 , and hence exceptions would arise with regard 
to every special case of want of knowledge and skill. From 
this it follows that the absence of lordly power and similar 
qualities which (indeed is observed in the case of ordinary 
agents but) in no way contributes towards the production of 
the effects (to which such agents give rise) is not proved in the 
case of that which we wish to prove (i. e. a Lord, creator 
of the world), and that hence Inference does not establish 
qualities contrary (to the qualities characteristic of a Lord). 
A further objection will perhaps be raised, viz. that as 
experience teaches that potters and so on direct their im- 
plements through the mediation of their own bodies, we 
are not justified in holding that a bodiless Supreme Lord 
directs the material and instrumental causes of the universe. 
— But in reply to this we appeal to the fact of experience, 
that evil demons possessing men's bodies, and also venom, 
are driven or drawn out of those bodies by mere will power. 
Nor must you ask in what way the volition of a bodiless 

1 A certain potter may not possess the skill and knowledge 
required to make chairs and beds; but some other potter may 
possess both, and so on. We cannot therefore point to any 
definite want of skill and knowledge as invariably accompanying 
the capability of producing effects of some other kind. 
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Lord can put other bodies in motion ; for volition is not 
dependent on a body. The cause of volitions is not the 
body but the internal organ (manas), and such an organ we 
ascribe to the Lord also, since what proves the presence of 
an internal organ endowed with power and knowledge is 
just the presence of effects. — But volitions, even if directly 
springing from the internal organ, can belong to embodied 
beings only, such only possessing internal organs! — This 
objection also is founded on a mistaken generalization : the 
fact rather is that the internal organ is permanent, and 
exists also in separation from the body. The conclusion, 
therefore, is that — as the individual souls with their limited 
capacities and knowledge, and their dependence on merit 
and demerit, are incapable of giving rise to things so 
variously and wonderfully made as worlds and animated 
bodies are — inference directly leads us to the theory that 
there is a supreme intelligent agent, called the Lord, who 
possesses unfathomable, unlimited powers and wisdom, is 
capable of constructing the entire world, is without a body, 
and through his mere volition brings about the infinite 
expanse of this entire universe so variously and wonder- 
fully planned. As Brahman may thus be ascertained by 
means of knowledge other than revelation, the text quoted 
under the preceding Sutra cannot be taken to convey 
instruction as to Brahman. Since, moreover, experience 
demonstrates that material and instrumental causes always 
are things absolutely distinct from each other, as e. g. the 
clay and the potter with his implements; and since, further, 
there are substances not made up of parts, as e. g. ether, 
which therefore cannot be viewed as effects; we must 
object on these grounds also to any attempt to represent the 
one Brahman as the universal material and instrumental 
cause of the entire world. 

Against all this we now argue as follows : — The Vedanta- 
text declaring the origination, &c, of the world does teach 
that there is a Brahman possessing the characteristics men- 
tioned ; since Scripture alone is a means for the knowledge 
of Brahman. That the world is an effected thing because 
it consists of parts ; and that, as all effects are observed to 
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have for their antecedents certain appropriate agents com- 
petent to produce them, we must infer a causal agent 
competent to plan and construct the universe, and stand- 
ing towards it in the relation of material and operative 
cause — this would be a conclusion altogether unjustified. 
There is no proof to show that the earth, oceans, &c, 
although things produced, were created at one time by one 
creator. Nor can it be pleaded in favour of such a con- 
clusion that all those things have one uniform character of 
being effects, and thus are analogous to one single jar; 
for we observe that various effects are distinguished by 
difference of time of production, and difference of producers. 
Nor again may you maintain the oneness of the creator 
on the ground that individual souls are incapable of the 
creation of this wonderful universe, and that if an additional 
principle be assumed to account for the world — which 
manifestly is a product — it would be illegitimate to assume 
more than one such principle. For we observe that in- 
dividual beings acquire more and more extraordinary 
powers in consequence of an increase of religious merit ; 
and as we may assume that through an eventual supreme 
degree of merit they may in the end qualify themselves 
for producing quite extraordinary effects, we have no right 
to assume a highest soul of infinite merit, different from all 
individual souls. Nor also can it be proved that all things 
are destroyed and produced all at once ; for no such thing 
is observed to take place, while it is, on the other hand, 
observed that things are produced and destroyed in suc- 
cession ; and if we infer that all things are produced and 
destroyed because they are effects, there is no reason why 
this production and destruction should not take place in 
a way agreeing with ordinary experience. If, therefore, 
what it is desired to prove is the agency of one intelligent 
being, we are met by the difficulty that the proving reason 
(viz. the circumstance of something being an effect) is not 
invariably connected with what it is desired to prove; 
there, further, is the fault of qualities not met with in 
experience being attributed to the subject about which 
something has to be proved ; and lastly there is the fault 
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of the proving collateral instances being destitute of what 
has to be proved — for experience does not exhibit to us one 
agent capable of producing everything. If, on the other 
hand, what you wish to prove is merely the existence of 
an intelligent creative agent, you prove only what is 
proved already (not contested by any one). — Moreover, 
if you use the attribute of being an effect (which belongs 
to the totality of things) as a means to prove the existence 
of one omniscient and omnipotent creator, do you view 
this attribute as belonging to all things in so far as pro- 
duced together, or in so far as produced in succession ? 
In the former case the attribute of being an effect is not 
established (for experience does not show that all things 
are produced together) ; and in the latter case the attribute 
would really prove what is contrary to the hypothesis 
of one creator (for experience shows that things produced 
in, succession have different causes). In attempting to 
prove the agency of one intelligent creative being only, we 
thus enter into conflict with Perception and Inference, and 
we moreover contradict Scripture, which says that 'the 
potter is born ' and ' the cartwright is born ' (and thus 
declares a plurality of intelligent agents). Moreover, as 
we observe that all effected things, such as living bodies 
and so on, are connected with pleasure and the like, which 
are the effects of sattva (goodness) and the other primary 
constituents of matter, we must conclude that effected 
things have sattva and so on for their causes. Sattva and 
so on — which constitute the distinctive elements of the 
causal substance — are the causes of the various nature of the 
effects. Now those effects can be connected with their 
causes only in so far as the internal organ of a person 
possessing sattva and so on undergoes modifications. And 
that a person possesses those qualities is due to karman. 
Thus, in order to account for the origination of different 
effects we must necessarily assume the connexion of an 
intelligent agent with karman, whereby alone he can become 
the cause of effects ; and moreover the various character 
of knowledge and power (which the various effects pre- 
suppose) has its reason in karman. And if it be said that 
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it is (not the various knowledge, &c, but) the mere wish 
of the agent that causes the origination of effects, we point 
out that the wish, as being specialised by its particular 
object, must be based on sattva and so on, and hence 
is necessarily connected with karman. From all this it 
follows that individual souls only can be causal agents : no 
legitimate inference leads to a Lord different from them in 
nature. — This admits of various expressions in technical 
form. 'Bodies, worlds, &c, are effects due to the causal 
energy of individual souls, just as pots are ' ; ' the Lord is 
not a causal agent, because he has no aims; just as the 
released souls have none ' ; ' the Lord is not an agent, 
because he has no body ; just as the released souls have 
none.' (This last argumentation cannot be objected to on 
the ground that individual souls take possession of bodies ; 
for in their case there exists a beginningless subtle body 
by means of which they enter into gross bodies). — 'Time 
is never devoid of created worlds ; because it is time, just 
like the present time (which has its created world).' 

Consider the following point also. Does the Lord pro- 
duce his effects, with his body or apart from his body ? 
Not the latter ; for we do not observe causal agency on 
the part of any bodiless being : even the activities of the 
internal organ are found only in beings having a body, and 
although the internal organ be eternal we do not know of 
its producing any effects in the case of released disembodied 
souls. Nor again is the former alternative admissible ; for 
in that case the Lord's body would either be permanent or 
non-permanent. The former alternative would imply that 
something made up of parts is eternal ; and if we once 
admit this we may as well admit that the world itself is 
eternal, and then there is no reason to infer a Lord. And 
the latter alternative is inadmissible because in that case 
there would be no cause of the body, different from it 
(which would account for the origination of the body). 
Nor could the Lord himself be assumed as the cause of the 
body, since a bodiless being cannot be the cause of a body. 
Nor could it be maintained that the Lord can be assumed 
to be ' embodied ' by means of some other body ; for this 
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leads us into a regressus in infinitum. — Should we, more- 
over, represent to ourselves the Lord (when productive) as 
engaged in effort or not? — The former is inadmissible, 
because he is without a body. And the latter alternative 
is excluded because a being not making an effort does not 
produce effects. And if it be said that the effect, i. e. the 
world, has for its causal agent one whose activity consists 
in mere desire, this would be to ascribe to the subject of 
the conclusion (i. e. the world) qualities not known from 
experience ; and moreover the attribute to be proved would 
be absent in the case of the proving instances (such as 
jars, &c, which are not the work of agents engaged in mere 
wishing). Thus the inference of a creative Lord which 
claims to be in agreement with observation is refuted 
by reasoning which itself is in agreement with observation, 
and we hence conclude that Scripture is the only source of 
knowledge with regard to a supreme soul that is the 
Lord of all and constitutes the highest Brahman. What 
Scripture tells us of is a being which comprehends within 
itself infinite, altogether unsurpassable excellences such as 
omnipotence and so on, is antagonistic to all evil, and totally 
different in character from whatever is cognised by the 
other means of knowledge : that to such a being there 
should attach even the slightest imperfection due to its 
similarity in nature to the things known by the ordinary 
means of knowledge, is thus altogether excluded. — The 
Purvapakshin had remarked that the oneness of the in- 
strumental and the material cause is neither matter of 
observation nor capable of proof, and that the same holds 
good with regard to the theory that certain non-composite 
substances such as ether are created things ; that these points 
also are in no way contrary to reason, we shall show later 
on under Su. I, 4, 23, and Su. II, 3, 1. 

The conclusion meanwhile is that, since Brahman does 
not fall within the sphere of the other means of knowledge, 
and is the topic of Scripture only, the text ' from whence 
these creatures,' &c, does give authoritative information as to 
a Brahman possessing the characteristic qualities so often 
enumerated. Here terminates the adhikara»a of ' Scripture 
being the source.' 
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A new objection here presents itself. — Brahman does not 
indeed fall within the province of the other means of 
knowledge; but all the same Scripture does not give 
authoritative information regarding it : for Brahman is 
not something that has for its purport activity or cessation 
from activity, but is something fully established and ac- 
complished within itself. — To this objection the following 
Sutra replies. 

4. But that (i.e. the authoritativeness of Scripture 
with regard to Brahman) exists on account of the con- 
nexion (of Scripture with the highest aim of man). 

The word ' but ' is meant to rebut the objection raised. 
That, i.e. the authoritativeness of Scripture with regard to 
Brahman, is possible, on account of samanvaya, i. e. con- 
nexion with the highest aim of man — that is to say because 
the scriptural texts are connected with, i. e. have for their 
subject, Brahman, which constitutes the highest aim of man. 
For such is the connected meaning of the whole aggregate 
of words which constitutes the Upanishads — 'That from 
whence these beings are born' (Taitt. Up. Ill, 1, 1). ' Being 
only this was in the beginning, one, without a second ' 
(Kh. Up. VI, 2), &c. &c. And of aggregates of words 
which are capable of giving information about accomplished 
things known through the ordinary means of ascertaining 
the meaning of words, and which connectedly refer to 
a Brahman which is the cause of the origination, subsistence, 
and destruction of the entire world, is antagonistic to all 
imperfection and so on, we have no right to say that, owing 
to the absence of a purport in the form of activity or 
cessation of activity, they really refer to something other 
than Brahman. 

For all instruments of knowledge have their end in 
determining the knowledge of their own special objects : 
their action does not adapt itself to a final purpose, but the 
latter rather adapts itself to the means of knowledge. Nor 
is it true that where there is no connexion with activity or 
cessation of activity all aim is absent ; for in such cases we 
observe connexion with what constitutes the general aim, i. e. 
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the benefit of man. Statements of accomplished matter of 
fact — such as ' a son is born to thee.' ' This is no snake ' — 
evidently have an aim, viz. in so far as they either give rise 
to joy or remove pain and fear. 

Against this view the Purvapakshin now argues as follows. 
The Vedanta-texts do not impart knowledge of Brahman ; 
for unless related to activity or the cessation of activity, 
Scripture would be unmeaning, devoid of all purpose. 
Perception and the other means of knowledge indeed have 
their aim and end in supplying knowledge of the nature of 
accomplished things and facts ; Scripture, on the other hand, 
must be supposed to aim at some practical purpose. For 
neither in ordinary speech nor in the Veda do we ever 
observe the employment of sentences devoid of a practical 
purpose: the employment of sentences not having such 
a purpose is in fact impossible. And what constitutes such 
purpose is the attainment of a desired, or the avoidance of a 
non-desired object, to be effected bysome action or abstention 
from action. ' Let a man desirous of wealth attach himself 
to the court of a prince ' ; ' a man with a weak digestion 
must not drink much water ' ; 'let him who is desirous of 
the heavenly world offer sacrifices ' ; and so on. With 
regard to the assertion that such sentences also as refer to 
accomplished things — ' a son is born to thee ' and so on — 
are connected with certain aims of man, viz. joy or the 
cessation of fear, we ask whether in such cases the attain- 
ment of man's purpose results from the thing or fact itself, 
as e. g. the birth of a son, or from the knowledge of that 
thing or fact. — You will reply that as a thing although 
actually existing is of no use to man as long as it is not 
known to him, man's purpose is accomplished by his 
knowledge of the thing. — It then appears, we rejoin, that 
man's purpose is effected through mere knowledge, even if 
there is no actual thing; and from this it follows that 
Scripture, although connected with certain aims, is not 
a means of knowledge for the actual existence of things. 
In all cases, therefore, sentences have a practical purpose ; 
they determine either some form of activity or cessation 
from activity, or else some form of knowledge. No sentence, 
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therefore, can have for its purport an accomplished thing, 
and hence the Vedanta-texts do not convey the knowledge 
of Brahman as such an accomplished entity. 

At this point somebody propounds the following view. 
The Vedanta-texts are an authoritative means for the cog- 
nition of Brahman, because as a matter of fact they also aim 
at something to be done. What they really mean to teach 
is that Brahman, which in itself is pure homogeneous know- 
ledge, without a second, not connected with a world, but is, 
owing to beginningless Nescience, viewed as connected 
with a world, should be freed from this connexion. And it 
is through this process of dissolution of the world that 
Brahman becomes the object of an injunction. — But which 
texts embody this injunction, according to which Brahman 
in its pure form is to be realised through the dissolution of 
this apparent world with its distinction of knowing subjects 
and objects of knowledge ? — Texts such as the following : 
' One should not see (i. e. represent to oneself) the seer of 
seeing, one should not think the thinker of thinking' 
(Bri. Up. Ill, 4, 2) ; for this means that we should realise 
Brahman in the form of pure Seeing (knowledge), free from 
the distinction of seeing agents and objects of sight. 
Brahman is indeed accomplished through itself, but all the 
same it may constitute an object to be accomplished, viz. in 
so far as it is being disengaged from the apparent world. 

This view (the Mlmawsaka rejoins) is unfounded. He 
who maintains that injunction constitutes the meaning of 
sentences must be able to assign the injunction itself, the 
qualification of the person to whom the injunction is 
addressed, the object of the injunction, the means to carry 
it out, the special mode of the procedure, and the person 
carrying out the injunction. Among these things the 
qualification of the person to whom the injunction addresses 
itself is something not to be enjoined (but existing previously 
to the injunction), and is of the nature either of cause 
(nimitta) or a result aimed at (phala). We then have to 
decide what, in the case under discussion (i. e. the alleged 
injunction set forth by the antagonist), constitutes the 
qualification of the person to whom the injunction addresses 
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itself, and whether it be of the nature of a cause or of 
a result. — Let it then be said that what constitutes the 
qualification in our case is the intuition of the true nature 
of Brahman (on the part of the person to whom the 
injunction is addressed). — This, we rejoin, cannot be a 
cause, as it is not something previously established ; while 
in other cases the nimitta is something so established, as 
e.g. 'life' is in the case of a person to whom the following 
injunction is addressed, 'As long as his life lasts he is to 
make the Agnihotra-oblation.' And if, after all, it were 
admitted to be a cause, it would follow that, as the 
intuition of the true nature of Brahman is something 
permanent, the object of the injunction would have to be 
accomplished even subsequently to final release, in the 
same way as the Agnihotra has .to be performed per- 
manently as long as life lasts.— Nor again can, the intuition 
of Brahman's true nature be a result ; for then, being the 
result of an action enjoined, it would be something non- 
permanent, like the heavenly world. — What, in the next 
place, would be the * object to be accomplished ' of the 
injunction? You may not reply 'Brahman'; for as 
Brahman is something permanent it is not something 
that can be realised, and moreover it is not denoted by 
a verbal form (such as denote actions that can be accom- 
plished, as eg. yaga, sacrifice). — -Let it then be said that 
what is to be. realised is Brahman,. in so far as free from the 
world ! — But, we rejoin, even if this be accepted as a thing 
to be realised, it is not the object (vishaya) of the injunc- 
tion — that it cannot be for the second reason just stated— 
but its final result (phala). What moreover is, on this last 
assumption, the thing to be realised — Brahman, or the 
cessation of the apparent world?— Not Brahman; for 
Brahman is something accomplished, and from your 
assumption it would follow that it is not eternal. — .Well 
then, the dissolution of the world 1 — Not so, we reply ; for 
then it would not be Brahman that is realised. — Let it then 
be said that the dissolution of the world only is the object 
of the injunction 1 — This, too, cannot be, we rejoin ; that 
dissolution is the result (phala) and cannot therefore be the 

[48] N 
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object of the injunction. For the dissolution of the world 
means Anal release; and that is the result aimed at. 
Moreover, if the dissolution of the world is taken as the 
object of the injunction, that dissolution would follow 
from the injunction, and the injunction would be carried 
out by the dissolution of the world ; and this would be 
a case of vicious mutual dependence. — We further ask — is 
the world, which is to be put an end to, false or real ? — If 
it is false, it is put an end to by knowledge alone, and then 
the injunction is needless. Should you reply to this that 
the injunction puts an end to the world in so far as it gives 
rise to knowledge, we reply that knowledge springs of itself 
from the texts which declare the highest truth: hence 
there is no need of additional injunctions. As knowledge of 
the meaning of those texts sublates the entire false world 
distinct from Brahman, the injunction itself with all its 
adjuncts is seen to be something baseless. — If, on the 
other hand, the world is true, we ask — is the injunction, 
which puts an end to the world, Brahman itself or some- 
thing different from Brahman ? If the former, the world 
cannot exist at all : for what terminates it, viz. Brahman, 
is something eternal ; and the injunction thus being eternal 
itself cannot be accomplished by means of certain actions. — 
Let then the latter alternative be accepted ! — But in that 
case, the niyoga being something which is accomplished 
by a set of performances the function of which it is to put 
an end to the entire world, the performing person himself 
perishes (with the rest of the world), and the niyoga thus 
remains without a substrate. And if everything apart 
from Brahman is put an end to by a performance the 
function of which it is to put an end to the world, there 
remains no result to be effected by the niyoga, consequently 
there is no release. 

Further, the dissolution of the world cannot constitute 
the instrument (karawa) in the action enjoined, because no 
mode of procedure (itikartavyata) can be assigned for the 
instrument of the niyoga, and unless assisted by a mode of 
procedure an instrument cannot operate. — But why is there 
no 'mode of procedure'? — For the following reasons. 
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A mode of procedure is either of a positive or a negative 
kind. If positive, it may be of two kinds, viz. either such 
as to bring about the instrument or to assist it. Now in 
our case there is no room for either of these alternatives. 
Not for the former; for there exists in our case nothing 
analogous to the stroke of the pestle (which has the 
manifest effect of separating the rice grains from the husks), 
whereby the visible effect of the dissolution of the whole 
world could be brought about. Nor, secondly, is there 
the possibility of anything assisting the instrument, already 
existing independently, to bring about its effect; for 
owing to the existence of such an assisting factor the 
instrument itself, i.e. the cessation of the apparent world, 
cannot be established. Nor must you say that it is the 
cognition of the non-duality of Brahman that brings about 
the means for the dissolution of the world ; for, as we have 
already explained above, this cognition directly brings 
about final Release, which is the same as the dissolution 
of the world, and thus there is nothing left to be effected 
by special means. — And if finally the mode of procedure is 
something purely negative, it can, owing to this its nature, 
neither bring about nor in any way assist the instrumental 
cause. From all this it follows that there is no possibility 
of injunctions having for their object the realisation of 
Brahman, in so far as free from the world. 

Here another prima facie view of the question is set 
forth. — It must be admitted that the Vedanta-texts are 
not means of authoritative knowledge, since they refer to 
Brahman, which is an accomplished thing (not a thing ' to 
be accomplished'); nevertheless Brahman itself is esta- 
blished, viz. by means of those passages which enjoin 
meditation (as something ' to be done '). This is the pur- 
port of texts such as the following: 'The Self is to be 
seen, to be heard, to be reflected on, to be meditated upon * 
(Br*. Up. II, 4, 5) ; 'The Self which is free from sin must 
be searched out' (Kh. Up. VIII, 7, 1); 'Let a man medi- 
tate upon him as the Self (Br*. Up. 1, 4, 7); ' Let a man 
meditate upon the Self as his world' (Br*. Up. 1, 4, 15). — 
These injunctions have meditation for their object, and 
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meditation again is defined by its own object only, so that 
the injunctive word immediately suggests an object of 
meditation ; and as such an object there presents itself, 
the 'Self mentioned in the same sentence. Now there 
arises the question, What are the characteristics of that 
Self? and in reply to it there come in texts such as 'The 
True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman'; 'Being only this 
was in the beginning, one without a second.' As these 
texts give the required special information, they stand in 
a supplementary relation to the injunctions, and hence are 
means of right knowledge ; and in this way the purport of 
the Vedanta-texts includes Brahman — as having a definite 
place in meditation which is the object of injunction. Texts 
such as ' One only without a second ' (Kh. Up. VI, a, i) ; 
'That is the true, that is the Self {Kh. Up. VI, 8, 7); 
' There is here not any plurality ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 19), teach 
that there is one Reality only, viz. Brahman, and that every- 
thing else is false. And as Perception and the other means 
of proof, as well as that part of Scripture which refers to 
action and is based on the view of plurality, convey the 
notion of plurality, and as there is contradiction between 
plurality and absolute Unity, we form the conclusion that 
the idea of plurality arises through beginningless avidya, 
while absolute Unity alone is real. And thus it is through 
the injunction of meditation on Brahman — which has for 
its result the intuition of Brahman — that man reaches final 
release, i.e. becomes one with Brahman, which consists of 
non-dual intelligence free of all the manifold distinctions 
that spring from Nescience. Nor is this becoming one 
with Brahman to be accomplished by the mere cognition 
of the sense of certain Vedanta-texts ; for this is not observed 
— the fact rather being that the view of plurality persists 
even after the cognition of the sense of those texts — , and, 
moreover, if it were so, the injunction by Scripture of 
hearing, reflecting, &c, would be purposeless. 

To this reasoning the following objection might be raised. 
— We observe that when a man is told that what he is afraid 
of is not a snake, but only a rope, his fear comes to an end ; 
and as bondage is as unreal as the snake imagined in the 
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rope it also admits of being sublated by knowledge, and 
may therefore, apart from all injunction, be put an end to 
by the simple comprehension of the sense of certain texts. 
If final release were to be brought about by injunctions, it 
would follow that it is not eternal — not any more than the 
heavenly world and the like ; while yet its eternity is ad- 
mitted by every one. Acts of religious merit, moreover 
(such as are prescribed by injunctions), can only be the 
causes of certain results in so far as they give rise to a body 
capable of experiencing those results, and thus necessarily 
produce the so-called samsara-state (which is opposed to 
final release, and) which consists in the connexion of the 
soul with some sort of body, high or low. Release, therefore, 
is not something to be brought about by acts of religious 
merit. In agreement herewith Scripture says, 'For the 
soul as long as it is in the body, there is no release from 
pleasure and pain ; when it is free from the body, then 
neither pleasure nor pain touch it' (KA. Up. VIII, ia, 1). 
This passage declares that in the state of release, when 
the soul is freed from the body, it is not touched by either 
pleasure or pain — the effects of acts of religious merit or 
demerit ; and from this it follows- that the disembodied 
state is not to be accomplished by acts of religious merit 
Nor may it be said that, as other special results are accom- 
plished by special injunctions, so the disembodied state is 
to be accomplished by the injunction of meditation ; for 
that state is essentially something not to be effected. Thus 
scriptural texts say, 'The wise man who knows the Self 
as bodiless among the bodies, as persisting among non- 
persisting things, as great and all-pervading ; he does not 
grieve' (Ka. Up. I, 2, 0.2)', 'That person is without breath, 
without internal organ, pure, without contact' (Mu. Up. 
II, 1, a). — Release which is a bodiless state is eternal, and 
cannot therefore be accomplished through meritorious acts. 
In agreement herewith Scripture says, ' That which thou 
seest apart from merit (dharma) and non-merit, from what 
is done and not done, from what exists and what has to be 
accomplished — tell me that ' (Ka. Up. I,% 14)- — Consider 
what follows also. When we speak of something being 
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accomplished (effected — sadhya) we mean one of four things, 
viz. its being originated (utpatti), or obtained (prapti), or 
modified (vikriti), or in some way or other (often purely 
ceremonial) made ready or fit (samskriti). Now in neither 
of these four senses can final Release be said to be accom- 
plished. It cannot be originated, for being Brahman itself it 
is eternal. It cannot be attained ; for Brahman, being the 
Self, is something eternally attained. It cannot be modi- 
fied ; for that would imply that like sour milk and similar 
things (which are capable of change) it is non-eternal. 
Nor finally can it be made * ready ' or ' fit.' A thing is 
made ready or fit either by the removal of some imper- 
fection or by the addition of some perfection. Now 
Brahman cannot be freed from any imperfection, for it 
is eternally faultless ; nor can a perfection be added to it, 
for it is absolutely perfect. Nor can it be improved in the 
sense in which we speak of improving a mirror, viz. by 
polishing it ; for as it is absolutely changeless it cannot 
become the object of any action, either of its own or of an 
outside agent. And, again, actions affecting the body, such 
as bathing, do not ' purify ' the Self (as might possibly be 
maintained) but only the organ of Egoity (ahamkartri) 
which is the product of avidya, and connected with the 
body; it is this same aha.mka.rtri also that enjoys the 
fruits springing from any action upon the body. Nor must 
it be said that the Self is the ahamkartri; for the Self 
rather is that which is conscious of the aha.mka.rtri. This 
is the teaching of the mantras : ' One of them eats the sweet 
fruit, the other looks on without eating ' (Mu. Up. Ill, i, i); 
' When he is in union with the body, the senses, and the 
mind, then wise men call him the Enjoyer' (Ka. Up. I, 
3, 4) ; ' The one God, hidden in all beings, all-pervading, 
the Self within all beings, watching over all works, dwelling 
in all beings, the witness, the perceiver, the only one, free 
from qualities ' (Svet. Up. VI, 11) ; 'He encircled all, bright, 
bodiless, scatheless, without muscles, pure, untouched by 
evil' (Ira Up. 8), — All these texts distinguish from the 
ahatnkartri due to Nescience, the true Self, absolutely 
perfect and pure, free from all change. Release therefore 
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—which is the Self— cannot be brought about in any 
way. — But, if this is so, what then is the use of the com- 
prehension of the texts ? — It is of use, we reply, in so far as 
it puts an end to the obstacles in the way of Release. This 
scriptural texts declare : ' You indeed are our father, you who 
carry us from our ignorance to the other shore ' (Pra. Up. 
VI, 8); 'I have heard from men like you that he who 
knows the Self overcomes grief. I am in grief. Do, Sir, 
help me over this grief of mine' (Kh. Up. VII, 1,3); 'To 
him whose faults had thus been rubbed out Sanatkumara 
showed the other bank of Darkness ' (Kh. Up. VII, 26, a). 
This shows that what is effected by the comprehension of 
the meaning of texts is merely the cessation of impediments 
in the way of Release. This cessation itself, although 
something effected, is of the nature of that kind of non- 
existence which results from the destruction of something 
existent, and as such does not pass away. — Texts such 
as ' He knows Brahman, he becomes Brahman ' (Mu. Up. 
Ill, 2, 9); 'Having known him he passes beyond death' 
(Svet. Up. 111,8), declare that Release follows immediately 
on the cognition of Brahman, and thus negative the inter- 
vention of injunctions. — Nor can it be maintained that 
Brahman is related to action in so far as constituting the 
object of the action either of knowledge or of meditation ; 
for scriptural texts deny its being an object in either of 
these senses. Compare 'Different is this from what is 
known, and from what is unknown' (Ke. Up. Ill); 'By 
whom he knows all this, whereby should he know him ? ' 
(Br*. Up. IV, 5, 15) ; ' That do thou know as Brahman, not 
that on which they meditate as being this ' (Ke. Up. IV, 4). 
Nor does this view imply that the sacred texts have no 
object at all ; for it is their object to put an end to the 
view of difference springing from avidya. Scripture does 
not objectivise Brahman in any definite form, but rather 
teaches that its true nature is to be non-object, and thereby 
puts an end to the distinction, fictitiously suggested by 
Nescience, of knowing subjects, acts of knowledge, and 
objects of knowledge. Compare the text ' You should not 
see a seer of seeing, you should not think a thinker of 
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thought,' &c. (Bri. Up. Ill, 4, 2). — Nor, again, must it be 
said that, if knowledge alone puts an end to bondage, the 
injunctions of hearing and so on are purposeless ; for their 
function is to cause the origination of the comprehension 
of the texts, in so far as they divert from all other alterna- 
tives the student who is naturally inclined to yield to dis- 
tractions. — Nor, again, can it be maintained that a cessation 
of bondage through mere knowledge is never observed to 
take place; for as bondage is something false (unreal) it 
cannot possibly persist after the rise of knowledge. For 
the same reason it is a mistake to maintain that the cessa- 
tion of bondage takes place only after the death of the 
• body. In order that the fear inspired by the imagined 
snake should come to an end, it is required only that the 
rope should be recognised as what it is, not that a snake 
should be destroyed. If the body were something real, 
its destruction would be necessary ; but being apart from 
Brahman it is unreal. He whose bondage does not come 
to an end, in him true knowledge has not arisen ; this we 
infer from the effect of such knowledge not being observed 
in him; Whether the body persist or not, he who has 
reached true knowledge is released from that very moment. 
— The general conclusion of all this is that, as Release is 
not something to be accomplished by injunctions of medi- 
tation, Brahman is not proved to be something standing in 
a supplementary relation to such injunctions ; but is rather 
proved by (non-injunctory) texts, such as ' Thou art that ' ; 
' The True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman ' ; ' This Self is 
Brahman.' 

This view (the holder of the dhyana-vidhi theory rejoins) 
is untenable; since the cessation of bondage cannot possibly 
spring from the mere comprehension of the meaning of 
texts. Even if bondage were something unreal, and there- 
fore capable of sublation by knowledge, yet being some- 
thing direct, immediate, it could not be sublated by the 
indirect comprehension of the sense of texts. When a man 
directly conscious of a snake before him is told by a com- 
petent by-stander that it is not a snake but merely a rope, 
his fear is not dispelled by a mere cognition contrary to 
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that of a snake, and due to the information received ; but 
the information brings about the cessation of his fear in 
that way that it rouses him to an activity aiming at the 
direct perception, by means of his senses, of what the thing 
before him really is. Having at first started back in fear 
of the imagined snake, he now proceeds to ascertain by 
means of ocular perception the true nature of the thing, 
and having accomplished this is freed from fear. It would 
not be correct to say that in this case words (viz. of the 
person informing) produce this perceptional knowledge; 
for words are not a sense-organ, and among the means of 
knowledge it is the sense-organs only that give rise to 
direct knowledge. Nor, again, can it be pleaded that in the 
special case of Vedic texts sentences may give rise to direct 
knowledge, owing to the fact that the person concerned 
has cleansed himself of all imperfection through the per- 
formance of actions not aiming at immediate results, and 
has been withdrawn from all outward objects by hearing, 
reflection, and meditation; for in other cases also, where 
special impediments in the way of knowledge are being 
removed, we never observe that the special means of know- 
ledge, such as the sense-organs and so on, operate outside 
their proper limited sphere.-— Nor, again, can it be main- 
tained that meditation acts as a means helpful towards the 
comprehension of texts ; for this leads to vicious reciprocal 
dependence — when the meaning of the texts has been 
comprehended it becomes the object of meditation ; and 
when meditation has taken place there arises compre- 
hension of the meaning of the texts ! — Nor can it be said 
that meditation and the comprehension of the meaning of 
texts have different objects ; for if this were so the com- 
prehension of the texts could not be a means helpful 
towards meditation: meditation on one thing does not 
give rise to eagerness with regard to another thing! — For 
meditation which consists in uninterrupted remembrance 
of a thing cognised, the cognition of the sense of texts, 
moreover, forms an indispensable prerequisite ; for know- 
ledge of Brahman — the object of meditation — cannot 
originate from any other source. — Nor can it be said that 
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that knowledge on which meditation is based is produced 
by one set of texts, while that knowledge which puts an 
end to the world is produced by such texts as 'thou art 
that,' and the like. For, we ask, has the former knowledge 
the same object as the latter, or a different one ? On the 
former alternative we are led to the same vicious reciprocal 
dependence which we noted above ; and on the latter 
alternative it cannot be shown that meditation gives rise 
to eagerness with regard to the latter kind of knowledge. 
Moreover, as meditation presupposes plurality comprising 
an object of meditation, a meditating subject and so on, it 
really cannot in any perceptible way be helpful towards 
the origination of the comprehension of the sense of texts, 
the object of which is the oneness of a Brahman free from 
all plurality : he, therefore, who maintains that Nescience 
comes to an end through the mere comprehension of the 
meaning of texts really implies that the injunctions of 
hearing, reflection, and meditation are purposeless. 

The conclusion that, since direct knowledge cannot spring 
from texts, Nescience is not terminated by the compre- 
hension of the meaning of texts, disposes at the same time 
of the hypothesis of the so-called ' Release in this life ' 
(^-ivanmukti). For what definition, we ask, can be given 
of this * Release in this life ' ? — ' Release of a soul while yet 
joined to a body ' ! — You might as well say, we reply, that 
your mother never had any children ! You have yourself 
proved by scriptural passages that 'bondage' means the 
being joined to a body, and ' release ' being free from a 
body I — Let us then define ^Ivanmukti as the cessation of 
embodiedness, in that sense that a person, while the appear- 
ance of embodiedness persists, is conscious of the unreality 
of that appearance. — But, we rejoin, if the consciousness of 
the unreality of the body puts an end to embodiedness, 
how can you say that ^ivanmukti means release of a soul 
while joined to a body ? On this explanation there remains 
no difference whatsoever between ' Release in this life ' and 
Release after death ; for the latter also can only be defined 
as cessation of the false appearance of embodiedness. — Let 
us then say that a person is '<fivanmukta ' when the appear- 
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ance of embodiedness, although sublated by true know- 
ledge, yet persists in the same way as the appearance of 
the moon being double persists (even after it has been 
recognised as false). — This too we cannot allow. As the 
sublating act of cognition on which Release depends 
extends to everything with the exception of Brahman, it 
sublates the general defect due to causal Nescience, inclusive 
of the particular erroneous appearance of embodiedness : 
the latter being sublated in this way cannot persist. In 
the case of the double moon, on the other hand, the defect 
of vision on which the erroneous appearance depends is 
not the object of the sublatiye art of cognition, i.e. the 
cognition of the oneness of the moon, and it therefore 
remains non-sublated ; hence the false appearance of a 
double moon may persist. — jMoreover, the text ' For him 
there is delay only as long as he is not freed from the 
body; then he will be released ' (KA. Up. VI, 14, 2), teaches 
that he who takes his stand on the knowledge of the Real 
requires for his Release the putting off of the body only : 
the text thus negatives ^ivanmukti. Apastamba also 
rejects the view of ^Jvanmukti, ' Abandoning the Vedas, 
this world and the next, he (the Sawmyasin) is to seek the 
Self. (Some say that) he obtains salvation when he knows 
(the Self). This opinion is contradicted by the .rastras. 
(For) if Salvation were obtained when the Self is known, 
he should not feel any pain even in this world. Hereby 
that which follows is explained' (Dh. Su. II, 9, 13-17). — 
This refutes also the view that Release is obtained through 
mere knowledge. — The conclusion to be drawn from all 
this is that Release, which consists in the cessation of all 
Plurality, cannot take place as long as a man lives. And 
we therefore adhere to our view that Bondage is to be 
terminated only by means of the injunctions of meditation, 
the result of which is direct knowledge of Brahman. Nor 
must this be objected to on the ground that Release, if 
brought about by injunctions, must therefore be something 
non-eternal ; for what is effected is not Release itself, but 
only the cessation of what impedes it. Moreover, the 
injunction does not directly produce the cessation of 
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Bondage, but only through the mediation of the direct 
cognition of Brahman as consisting of pure knowledge, and 
not connected with a world. It is this knowledge only 
which the injunction' produces. — But how can an injunction 
cause the origination of knowledge? — How, we ask in 
return, can, on your view, works not aiming at some imme- 
diate result cause the origination of knowledge ? — You will 
perhaps reply ' by means of purifying the mind ' (manas) ; 
but this reply may be given by me also. — But (the objector 
resumes) there is a difference. On my view Scripture pro- 
duces knowledge in the mind purified by works ; while on 
your view we must assume that in the purified mind the 
means of knowledge are produced by injunction. — The 
mind itself, we reply, purified by knowledge, constitutes this 
means. — How do you know this ? our opponent questions. 
— How, we ask in return, do you know that the mind is 
purified by works, and that, in the mind so purified of a 
person withdrawn from all other objects by hearing, re- 
flection and meditation, Scripture produces that knowledge 
which destroys bondage? — Through certain texts such as 
the following : ' They seek to know him by sacrifice, by 
gifts, by penance, by fasting' (Bri. Up. IV, 4, 22) ; ' He is 
to be heard, to be reflected on, to be meditated on ' (Bri. 
Up. II, 4, 5) ; ' He knows Brahman, he becomes Brahman' 
(Mu. Up. Ill, a, 9). — Well, we reply, in the same way our 
view — viz. that through the injunction of meditation the 
mind is cleared, and that a clear mind gives rise to direct 
knowledge of Brahman— is confirmed by scriptural texts 
such as 'He is to be heard, to be reflected on, to be 
meditated on ' (Bri. Up. II, 4, 5) ; ' He who knows Brahman 
reaches the highest ' (Taitt. Up. II, 1,1); ' He is not appre- 
hended by the eye nor by speech' (Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 8) ; 
'But by a pure mind' (?)•; 'He is apprehended by the 
heart, by wisdom, by the mind' (Ka. Up. II, 6, 9). Nor 
can it be said that the text ' not that which they meditate 
upon as this ' (Ke. Up. IV) negatives meditation ; it does 
not forbid meditation on Brahman, but merely declares 
that Brahman is different from the world. The mantra is 
to be explained as follows : ' What men meditate upon as. 
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this world, that is not Brahman ; know Brahman to be that 
which is not uttered by speech, but through which speech 
is uttered.' On a different explanation the clause ' know 
that to be Brahman ' would be irrational, and the injunc- 
tions of meditation on the Self would be meaningless. — 
The outcome of all this is that unreal Bondage which 
appears in the form of a plurality of knowing subjects, 
objects of knowledge, &c, is put an end to by the injunc- 
tions of meditation, the fruit of which is direct intuitive 
knowledge of Brahman. 

Nor can we approve of the doctrine held by some that 
there is no contradiction between difference and non- 
difference ; for difference and non-difference cannot co-exist 
in one thing, any more than coldness and heat, or light 
and darkness. — Let us first hear in detail what the holder 
of this so-called bhedabheda view has to say. The 
whole universe of things must be ordered in agreement 
with our cognitions. Now we are conscious of all things 
as different and non-different at the same time : they are 
non-different in their causal and generic aspects, and 
different in so far as viewed as effects and individuals. 
There indeed is a contradiction between light and darkness 
and so on ; for these cannot possibly exist together, and 
they are actually met with in different abodes. Such 
contradictoriness is not, on the other hand, observed in the 
case of cause and effect, and genus and individual ; on the 
contrary we here distinctly apprehend one thing as having 
two aspects — ' this jar is clay,' ' this cow is short-horned.' 
The fact is that experience does not show us anything that 
has one aspect only. Nor can it be said that in these cases 
there is absence of contradiction because as fire consumes 
grass so non-difference absorbs difference; for the same 
thing which exists as clay, or gold, or cow, or horse, &c, 
at the same time exists as jar or diadem, or short-horned 
cow or mare. There is no command of the Lord to the 
effect that one aspect only should belong to each thing, 
non-difference to what is non-different, and difference to 
what is different. — But one aspect only belongs to each 
thing, because it is thus that things are perceived I — On 
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the contrary, we reply, things have twofold aspects, just 
because it is thus that they are perceived. No man, how- 
ever wide he may open his eyes, is able to distinguish in 
an object — e. g. a jar or a cow — placed before him which 
part is the clay and which the jar, or which part is the 
generic character of the cow and which the individual cow. 
On the contrary, his thought finds its true expression in the 
following judgments : ' this jar is clay ' ; • this cow is short- 
horned.' Nor can it be maintained that he makes a dis- 
tinction between the cause and genus as objects of the idea 
of persistence, and the effect and individual as objects of 
the idea of discontinuance (difference) ; for as a matter of 
fact there is no perception of these two elements in separa- 
tion. A man may look ever so close at a thing placed 
before him, he will not be able to perceive a difference of 
aspect and to point out 'this is the persisting, general, 
element in the thing, and that the non-persistent, individual, 
element.' Just as an effect and an individual give rise to 
the idea of one thing, so the effect plus cause, and the 
individual plus generic character, also give rise to the idea 
of one thing only. This very circumstance makes it 
possible for us to recognise each individual thing, placed as 
it is among a multitude of things differing in place, time, 
and character. — Each thing thus being cognised as en- 
dowed with a twofold aspect, the theory of cause and 
effect, and generic character and individual, being absolutely 
different, is clearly refuted by perception. 

But, an objection is raised, if on account of grammatical 
co-ordination and the resulting idea of oneness, the judgment 
'this pot is clay' is taken to express the relation of 
difference plus non-difference, we shall have analogously 
to infer from judgments such as ' I am a man,' ' I am 
a divine being ' that the Self and the body also stand in 
the bhedabheda-relation ; the theory of the co-existence of 
difference and non-difference will thus act like a fire which 
a man has lit on his hearth, and which in the end consumes 
the entire house ! — This, we reply, is the baseless idea of 
a person who has not duly considered the true nature of 
co-ordination as establishing the bhedabheda-relation. The 
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correct principle is that all reality is determined by states 
of consciousness not sublated by valid means of proof. 
The imagination, however, of the identity of the Self and 
the body is sublated by all the means of proof which apply 
to the Self : it is in fact no more valid than the imagination 
of the snake in the rope, and does not therefore prove the 
non-difference of the two. The co-ordination, on the other 
hand, which is expressed in the judgment ' the cow is 
short-horned ' is never observed to be refuted in any way, 
and hence establishes the bhedabheda-relation. 

For the same reasons the individual soul (flva) is not 
absolutely different from Brahman, but stands to it in the 
bhedabheda-relation in so far as it is a part (a.msa) of 
Brahman. Its non-difference from Brahman is essential 
(svabhavika) ; its difference is due to limiting adjuncts 
(aupadhika). This we know, in the first place, from those 
scriptural texts which declare non-difference — such as 
' Thou art that ' (Kk. Up. VI) ; * There is no other seer but 
he ' (Br*. Up. Ill, 7, 23) ; ' This Self is Brahman ' (Br*. Up. 
II, 5, 19) ; and the passage from the Brahmasukta in the 
Sawhitopanishad of the Atharya«as which, after having 
said that Brahman is Heaven and Earth, continues, * The 
fishermen are Brahman, the slaves are Brahman, Brahman 
are these gamblers ; man and woman are born from 
Brahman ; women are Brahman and so are men.' And, in 
the second place, from those texts which declare difference : 
'He who, one, eternal, intelligent, fulfils the desires of 
many non-eternal intelligent beings' (Ka. Up. II, 5, 13); 
'There are two unborn, one knowing, the other not- 
knowing; one strong, the other weak' (Svet. Up. I, 9); 
' Being the cause of their connexion with him, through the 
qualities of action and the qualities of the Self, he is seen 
as another ' (Svet. Up. V, 1 2) j ' The Lord of nature and the 
souls, the ruler of the qualities, the cause of the bondage, 
the existence and the release of the sawsara ' (5vet. Up. 
VI, 16) ; 'He is the cause, the lord of the lords of the 
organs ' (5vet. Up. VI, 9) ; * One of the two eats the sweet 
fruit, without eating the other looks on ' (Svet Up. IV, 6) ; 
'He who dwelling in the Self (Br*. Up. Ill, 7» «) ; 
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' Embraced by the intelligent Self he knows nothing that is 
without, nothing that is within' (Br*. Up. IV, 3, 21); 
' Mounted by the intelligent Self he goes groaning ' (Br*". 
Up. IV, 3, 35); ' Having known him he passes beyond death' 
(.Svet. Up. Ill, 8). — On the ground of these two sets of 
passages the individual and the highest Self must needs be 
assumed to stand in the bhedabheda-relation. And texts 
such as ' He knows Brahman, he becomes Brahman ' (Mu. 
Up. Ill, 2, 9), which teach that in the state of Release the 
individual soul enters into Brahman itself ; and again texts 
such as 'But when the Self has become all for him, 
whereby should he see another ' (Br*. Up. II, 4, 13), which 
forbid us to view, in the state of Release, the Lord as 
something different (from the individual soul), show that 
non-difference is essential (while difference is merely 
aupadhika). 

But, an objection is raised, the text 'He reaches all 
desires together in the wise Brahman,' in using the word 
'together' shows that even in the state of Release the 
soul is different from Brahman, and the same view is 
expressed in two of the Sutras, viz. IV, 4, 17 ; 21. — This 
is not so, we reply ; for the text, ' There is no other seer 
but he' (Br*. Up. Ill, 7, 23), and many similar texts 
distinctly negative all plurality in the Self. The Taittirlya- 
text quoted by you means that man reaches Brahman with 
all desires, i.e. Brahman comprising within itself all objects 
of desire ; if it were understood differently, it would follow 
that Brahman holds a subordinate position only. And if 
the Sfltra IV, 4, 17 meant that the released soul is separate 
from Brahman it would follow that it is deficient in lordly 
power ; and if this were so the Sfltra would be in conflict 
with other Sutras such as IV, 4, 1. — For these reasons, 
non-difference is the essential condition ; while the distinc- 
tion of the souls from Brahman and from each other is due 
to their limiting adjuncts, i.e. the internal organ, the sense- 
organs, and the body. Brahman indeed is without parts 
and omnipresent; but through its adjuncts it becomes 
capable of division just as ether is divided by jars and the 
like. Nor must it be said that this leads to a reprehensible 
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mutual dependence — Brahman in so far as divided entering 
into conjunction with its adjuncts, and again the division 
in Brahman being caused by its conjunction with its 
adjuncts; for these adjuncts and Brahman's connexion 
with them are due to action (karman), and the stream of 
action is without a beginning. The limiting adjuncts to 
which a soul is joined spring from the soul as connected 
with previous works, and work again springs from the soul 
as joined to its adjuncts : and as this connexion with works 
and adjuncts is without a beginning in time, no fault can 
be found with our theory. — The non-difference of the souls 
from each other and Brahman is thus essential, while their 
difference is due to the Upadhis. These Upadhis, on the 
other hand, are at the same time essentially non-distinct 
and essentially distinct from each other and Brahman; 
for there are no other Upadhis (to account for their dis- 
tinction if non-essential), and if we admitted such,' we 
should again have to assume further Upadhis, and so on 
in infinitum. We therefore hold that the Upadhis are pro- 
duced, in accordance with the actions of the individual souls, 
as essentially non-different and different from Brahman. 

To this bhedabheda view the Purvapakshin now objects 
on the following grounds: — The whole aggregate of 
Vedanta-texts aims at enjoining meditation on a non- 
dual Brahman whose essence is reality, intelligence, and 
bliss, and thus sets forth the view of non-difference ; while 
on the other hand the karma-section of the Veda, and like- 
wise perception and the other means of knowledge, intimate 
the view of the difference of things. Now, as difference 
and non-difference are contradictory, and as the view of 
difference may be accounted for as resting on beginningless 
Nescience, we conclude that universal non-difference is 
what is real. — The tenet that difference and non-difference 
are not contradictory because both are proved by our con- 
sciousness, cannot be upheld. If one thing has different 
characteristics from another there is distinction (bheda) 
of the two; the contrary condition of things constitutes 
non-distinction (abheda) ; who in his senses then would 
maintain that these two — suchness and non-suchness — can 
[48] o 
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be found together? You have maintained that non- 
difference belongs to a thing viewed as cause and genus, 
and difference to the same viewed as effect and individual ; 
and that, owing to this twofold aspect of things, non- 
difference and difference are not irreconcileable. But that 
this view also is untenable, a presentation of the question 
in definite alternatives will show. Do you mean to say- 
that the difference lies in one aspect of the thing and the 
non-difference in the other? or that difference and non- 
difference belong to the thing possessing two aspects ? — 
On the former alternative the difference belongs to the 
individual and the non-difference to the genus ; and this 
implies that there is no one thing with a double aspect. 
And should you say that the genus and individual together 
constitute one thing only, you abandon the view that it is 
difference of aspect which takes away the contradictoriness 
of difference and non-difference. We have moreover re- 
marked already that difference in characteristics and its 
opposite are absolutely contradictory. — On the second 
alternative we have two aspects of different kind and an 
unknown thing supposed to be the substrate of those 
aspects ; but this assumption of a triad of entities proves 
only their mutual difference of character, not their non- 
difference. Should you say that the non-contradictoriness 
of two aspects constitutes simultaneous difference and non- 
difference in the thing which is their substrate, we ask in 
return — How can two aspects which have a thing for their 
substrate, and thus are different from the thing, introduce 
into that thing a combination of two contradictory attri- 
butes (viz. difference and non-difference)? And much 
less even are they able to do so if they are viewed as 
non-different from the thing which is their substrate. If, 
moreover, the two aspects on the one hand, and the 
thing in which they inhere on the other, be admitted to 
be distinct entities, there will be required a further factor 
to bring about their difference and non-difference, and we 
shall thus be led into a regressus in infinitum. — Nor is it 
a fact that the idea of a thing inclusive of its generic 
character bears the character of unity, in the same way as 
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the admittedly uniform idea of an individual ; for wherever 
a state of consciousness expresses itself in the form ' this is 
such and such ' it implies the distinction of an attribute or 
mode, and that to which the attribute or mode belongs. 
In the case under discussion the genus constitutes the 
mode, and the individual that to which the mode belongs : 
the idea does not therefore possess the character of unity. 

For these very reasons the individual soul cannot stand 
to Brahman in the bhedabheda- relation. And as the view 
of non-difference is founded on Scripture, we assume that 
the view of difference rests on beginningless Nescience. — 
But on this view want of knowledge and all the imperfec- 
tions springing therefrom, such as birth, death, &c, would 
cling to Brahman itself, and this would contradict scriptural 
texts such as ' He who is all-knowing ' (Mu. Up. I, 1, 9) ; 
♦ That Self free from all evil' {Kk. Up. VIII, 1, 5). Not 
so, we reply. For all those imperfections we consider to 
be unreal. On your view on the other hand, which admits 
nothing but Brahman and its limiting adjuncts, all the 
imperfections which spring from contact with those 
adjuncts must really belong to Brahman. For as Brahman 
is without parts, indivisible, the upadhis cannot divide or 
split it so as to connect themselves with a part only ; but 
necessarily connect themselves with Brahman itself and 
produce their effects on it — Here the following explanation 
may possibly be attempted. Brahman determined by an 
upadhi constitutes the individual soul. This soul is of 
atomic size since what determines it, viz. the internal organ, 
is itself of atomic size ; and the limitation itself is without 
beginning. All the imperfections therefore connect them- 
selves only with that special place that is determined by 
the upadhi, and do not affect the highest Brahman which* 
is not limited by the upadhi. — In reply to this we ask — 
Do you mean to say that what constitutes the atomic 
individual soul is a part of Brahman which is limited and 
cut off by the limiting adjunct ; or some particular part of 
Brahman which, without being thereby divided off, is con- 
nected with an atomic upadhi ; or Brahman in its totality 
as connected with an upadhi; or some other intelligent 

O Z 
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being connected with an upadhi, or finally the upadhi 
itself? — The first alternative is not possible, because 
Brahman cannot be divided ; it would moreover imply 
that the individual soul has a beginning, for division means 
the making of one thing into two. — On the second alter- 
native it would follow that, as a part of Brahman would be 
connected with the upadhi, all the imperfections due to the 
upadhis would adhere to that part. And further, if the 
upadhi would not possess the power of attracting to itself 
the particular part of Brahman with which it is connected, 
it would follow that when the upadhi moves the part with 
which it is connected would constantly change; in other 
words, bondage and release would take place at every 
moment. If, on the contrary, the upadhi possessed the 
power of attraction, the whole Brahman — as not being 
capable of division — would be attracted and move with the 
upadhi. And should it be said that what is all-pervading 
and without parts cannot be attracted and move, well then 
the upadhi only moves, and we are again met by the 
difficulties stated above. Moreover, if all the upadhis 
were connected with the parts of Brahman viewed as one 
and undivided, all individual souls, being nothing but parts 
of Brahman, would be considered as non-distinct. And 
should it be said that they are not thus cognised as one 
because they are constituted by different parts of Brahman, 
it would follow that as soon as the upadhi of one individual 
soul is moving, the identity of that soul would be lost (for 
it would, in successive moments, be constituted by different 
parts of Brahman). — On the third alternative (the whole 
of) Brahman itself being connected with the upadhi enters 
into the condition of individual soul, and there remains no 
«non-conditioned Brahman. And, moreover, the soul in all 
bodies will then be one only. — On the fourth alternative 
the individual soul is something altogether different from 
Brahman, and the difference of the soul from Brahman 
thus ceases to depend on the upadhis of Brahman. — And 
the fifth alternative means the embracing of the view of 
the ATarvaka (who makes no distinction between soul and 
matter). — The conclusion from all this is that on the 
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strength of the texts declaring non-difference we must 
admit that all difference is based on Nescience only. 
Hence, Scripture being an authoritative instrument of 
knowledge in so far only as it has for its end action and 
the cessation of action, the Vedanta-texts must be allowed 
to be a valid means of knowledge with regard to Brahman's 
nature, in so far as they stand in a supplementary relation 
to the injunctions of meditation. 

This view is finally combated by the Mtmamsaka. Even 
if, he says, we allow the Vedanta-texts to have a purport in so 
far as they are supplementary to injunctions of meditation, 
they cannot be viewed as valid means of knowledge with 
regard to Brahman. Do the texts referring to Brahman, 
we ask, occupy the position of valid means of knowledge 
in so far as they form a syntactic whole with the injunctions 
of meditation, or as independent sentences ? In the former 
case the purport of the syntactic whole is simply to enjoin 
meditation, and it cannot therefore aim at giving instruction 
about Brahman. If, on the other hand, the texts about 
Brahman are separate independent sentences, they cannot 
have the purport of prompting to action and are therefore 
devoid of instructive power. Nor must it be said that 
meditation is a kind of continued remembrance, and as such 
requires to be defined by the object remembered ; and that 
the demand of the injunction of meditation for something 
to be remembered is satisfied by texts such as ' All this is 
that Self,' 'the True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman,' &c, 
which set forth the nature and attributes of Brahman and — 
forming a syntactic whole with the injunctions — are a valid 
means of knowledge with regard to the existence of the 
matter they convey. For the fact is that the demand on 
the part of an injunction of meditation for an object to be 
remembered may be satisfied even by something unreal (not 
true), as in the case of injunctions such as ' Let him meditate 
upon mind as Brahman '(.O. Up. Ill, 1 8, 1): the real existence 
of the object of meditation is therefore not demanded. — The 
final conclusion arrived at in this purvapaksha is therefore as 
follows. As the Vedanta-texts do not aim at prompting to 
action or the cessation of action ; as, even on the supposition 
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of their being supplementary to injunctions of meditation, 
the only thing they effect is to set forth the nature of the 
object of meditation ; and as, even if they are viewed as 
independent sentences, they accomplish the end of man 
(i.e. please, gratify) by knowledge merely — being thus 
comparable to tales with which we soothe children or sick 
persons ; it does not lie within their province to establish 
the reality of an accomplished thing, and hence Scripture 
cannot be viewed as a valid means for the cognition of 
Brahman. 

To this prima facie view the Sutrakara replies, * But this 
on account of connexion.' ' Connexion ' is here to be taken 
in an eminent sense, as ' connexion with the end of man.' 
That Brahman, which is measureless bliss and therefore 
constitutes the highest end of man, is connected with the 
texts as the topic set forth by them, proves Scripture to be 
a valid means for the cognition of Brahman. To maintain 
that the whole body of Vedanta-texts — which teach us that 
Brahman is the highest object to be attained, since it con- 
sists of supreme bliss free of all blemish whatsoever — is 
devoid of all use and purpose merely because it does not 
aim at action or the cessation of action ; is no better than 
to say that a youth of royal descent is of no use because he 
does not belong to a community of low wretches living on 
the flesh of dogs I 

The relation of the different texts is as follows. There 
are individual souls of numberless kinds — gods, Asuras, 
Gandharvas, Siddhas, Vidyadharas, Kinnaras, Kiwpurushas, 
Yakshas, Rakshasas, Pisa£as, men, beasts, birds, creeping 
animals, trees, bushes, creepers, grasses and so on — dis- 
tinguished as male, female, or sexless, and having different 
sources of nourishment and support and different objects of 
enjoyment. Now all these souls are deficient in insight 
into the true nature of the highest reality, their under- 
standings being obscured by Nescience operating in the 
form of beginningless karman ; and hence those texts only 
are fully useful to them which teach that there exists 
a highest Brahman — which the souls in the state of release 
may cognise as non-different from themselves, and which 
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then, through its own essential nature, qualities, power and 
energies, imparts to those souls bliss infinite and unsur- 
passable. When now the question arises — as it must arise — , 
as to how this Brahman is to be attained, there step in 
certain other Vedanta-texts — such as 'He who knows 
Brahman reaches the highest ' (Br*. Up. II, 1, 1), and ' Let 
a man meditate on the Self as his world ' (Br*. Up. 1, 4, 15) 
— and, by means of terms denoting ' knowing ' and so on, 
enjoin meditation as the means of attaining Brahman. 
(We may illustrate this relation existing between the texts 
setting forth the nature of Brahman and those enjoining 
meditation by two comparisons.) The case is like that of 
a man who has been told • There is a treasure hidden in 
your house.' He learns through this sentence the existence 
of the treasure, is satisfied, and then takes active steps to 
find it and make it his own. — Or take the case of a young 
prince who, intent on some boyish play, leaves his father's 
palace and, losing his way, does not return. The king 
thinks his son is lost ; the boy himself is received by some 
good Brahman who brings him up and teaches him without 
knowing who the boy's father is. When the boy has reached 
his sixteenth year and is accomplished in every way, some 
fully trustworthy person tells him, ' Your father is the ruler 
of all these lands, famous for the possession of all noble 
qualities, wisdom, generosity, kindness, courage, valour and 
so on, and he stays in his capital, longing to see you, his 
lost child. Hearing that his father is alive and a man so 
high and noble, the boy's heart is filled with supreme joy ; 
and the king also, understanding that his son is alive, in 
good health, handsome and well instructed, considers him- 
self to have attained all a man can wish for. He then takes 
steps to recover his son, and finally the two are reunited. 

The assertion again that a statement referring to some 
accomplished thing gratifies men merely by imparting a 
knowledge of the thing, without being a means of knowledge 
with regard to its real existence — so that it would be com- 
parable to the tales we tell to children and sick people—, 
can in no way be upheld. When it is ascertained that 
a thing has no real existence, the mere knowledge or idea 
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of the thing does not gratify. The pleasure which stories 
give to children and sick people is due to the fact that they 
erroneously believe them to be true ; if they were to find 
out that the matter present to their thought is untrue their 
pleasure would come to an end that very moment. And 
thus in the case of the texts of the Upanishads also. If we 
thought that these texts do not mean to intimate the real 
existence of Brahman, the mere idea of Brahman to which 
they give rise would not satisfy us in any way. 

The conclusion therefore is that texts such as * That from 
whence these beings are born ' &c. do convey valid instruc- 
tion as to the existence of Brahman, i. e. that being which is 
the sole cause of the world, is free from all shadow of im- 
perfection, comprises within itself all auspicious qualities, such 
as omniscience and so on, and is of the nature of supreme 
bliss. — Here terminates the adhikaraxa of ' connexion.' 

5. On account of seeing (i. e. thinking) that which 
is not founded on Scripture (i. e. the Pradhana) is 
not (what is taught by the texts referring to the 
origination of the world). 

We have maintained that what is taught by the texts 
relative to the origination of the world is Brahman, om- 
niscient, and so on. The present Sfltra and the following 
Sutras now add that those texts can in no way refer to the 
Pradhana and similar entities which rest on Inference 
only. 

We read in the JTAandogya, ' Being only was this in the 
beginning, one only, without a second. — It thought, may 
I be many, may I grow forth. — It sent forth fire' (VI, a, 
1 ff.) — Here a doubt arises whether the cause of the world 
denoted by the term 'Being' is the Pradhana, assumed by 
others, which rests on Inference, or Brahman as defined 
by us. 

The Pflrvapakshin maintains that the Pradhana is meant 
For he says, the .Oandogya text quoted expresses the 
causal state of what is denoted by the word ' this,' viz. the 
aggregate of things comprising manifold effects, such as 
ether. &c., consisting of the three elements of Goodness, 
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Passion and Darkness, and forming the sphere of fruition of 
intelligent beings. By the ' effected ' state we understand 
the assuming, on the part of the causal substance, of 
a different condition; whatever therefore constitutes the 
essential nature of a thing in its effected state the same 
constitutes its essential nature in the causal state also. 
Now the effect, in our case, is made up of the three elements 
Goodness, Passion and Darkness ; hence the cause is the 
Pradhana which consists in an equipoise of those three 
elements. And as in this Pradhana all distinctions are 
merged, so that it is pure Being, the ATAandogya text refers 
to it as ' Being, one only, without a second.' This estab- 
lishes the non -difference of effect and cause, and in this 
way the promise that through the knowledge of one thing 
all things are to be known admits of being fulfilled. Other- 
wise, moreover, there would be no analogy between the 
instance of the lump of clay and the things made of it, and 
the matter to be illustrated thereby. The texts speaking 
of the origination of the world therefore intimate the 
Pradhana taught by the great Sage Kapila. And as the 
ATAandogya passage has, owing to the presence of an initial 
statement (pra%»a) and a proving instance, the form of an 
inference, the term * Being ' means just that which rests on 
inference, viz. the Pradhana. . 

This prima facie view is set aside by the words of the 
Sutra. That which does not rest on Scripture, i.e. the 
Pradhana, which rests on Inference only, is not what is 
intimated by the texts referring to the origination of the 
world ; for the text exhibits the root ' Iksh ' — which means 
'to think' — as denoting a special activity on the part of 
what is termed ' Being.' ' It thought, may I be many, may 
I grow forth.' ' Thinking ' cannot possibly belong to the 
non-sentient Pradhana: the term 'Being' can therefore 
denote only the all-knowing highest Person who is capable 
of thought. In agreement with this we find that, in all 
sections which refer to creation, the act of creation is stated 
to be preceded by thought. ' He thought, shall I send 
forth worlds. He sent forth these worlds ' (Ait. Ar. II, 4, 
!,»);« He thought he sent forth Prfiwa' (Pr. Up. VI, 3) ; 
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and others. — But it is a rule that as a cause we must 
assume only what corresponds to the effect I — Just so ; 
and what corresponds to the total aggregate of effects is 
the highest Person, all-knowing, all-powerful, whose pur- 
poses realise themselves, who has minds and matter in their 
subtle state for his body. Compare the texts ' His high 
power is revealed as manifold, as inherent, acting as force 
and knowledge' (Svet. Up. VI, 8) ; ' He who is all-knowing, 
all-perceiving ' (Mu. Up. I, i, 9); ' He of whom the 
Unevolved is the body, of whom the Imperishable is the 
body, of whom Death is the body, he is the inner Self of all 
things' (Subal.Up.VII). — This point (viz. as to the body of 
the highest Person) will be established under Su. II, 1, 4. 
The present Sutra declares that the texts treating of 
creation cannot refer to the Pradhana; the Sutra just 
mentioned will dispose of objections. Nor is the Purva- 
pakshin right in maintaining that the KAkndogya. passage 
is of the nature of an Inference; for it does not state 
a reason (hetu — which is the essential thing in an Inference). 
The illustrative instance (of the lump of clay) is introduced 
merely in order to convince him who considers it impossible 
that all things should be known through one thing — as 
maintained in the passage ' through which that is heard 
which was not heard,' &c, — that this is possible after all. 
And the mention made in the text of 'seeing' clearly 
shows that there is absolutely no intention of setting forth 
an Inference. 

Let us assume, then, the Purvapakshin resumes, that the 
' seeing ' of the text denotes not ' seeing ' in its primary, 
direct sense — such as belongs to intelligent beings only; 
but ' seeing ' in a secondary, figurative sense which there is 
ascribed to the Pradhana in the same way as in passages 
immediately following it is ascribed to fire and water — 
•the fire saw'; 'the water saw' (Kh. Up. VI, a, 3). The 
transference, to non-existent things, of attributes properly 
belonging to sentient beings is quite common ; as when 
we say * the rice-fields look out for rain ' ; ' the rain 
delighted the seeds.' — This view is set aside by the next 
Sutra. 
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6. If it be said that (the word ' seeing ') has a 
secondary (figurative) meaning ; we deny this, on 
account of the word 'Self (being applied to the 
cause of the world). 

The contention that, because, in passages standing close 
by, the word 'seeing' is used in a secondary sense, the 
' seeing ' predicated of the Sat (' Being ') is also to be taken 
in a secondary sense, viz. as denoting (not real thought 
but) a certain condition previous to creation, cannot be 
upheld ; for in other texts met with in the same section 
(viz. « All this has that for its Self; that is the True, that 
is the Self," Kh. Up. VI, 8, 7), that which first had been 
spoken of as Sat is called the 'Self.' The designation 
' Self ' which in this passage is applied to the Sat in 
its relation to the entire world, sentient or non-sentient, is 
in no way appropriate to the Pradhana. We therefore 
conclude that, as the highest Self is the Self of fire, water, 
and earth also, the words fire, &c. (in the passages stating 
that fire, &c. thought) denote the highest Self only. This 
conclusion agrees with the text ' Let me enter into these 
three beings with this living Self, and evolve names and 
forms,' for this text implies that fire, water, &c. possess sub- 
stantial being and definite names only through the highest 
Self having entered into them. The thought ascribed in 
the text to fire, water, &c. hence is thought in the proper 
sense, and the hypothesis that, owing to its connexion with 
these latter texts, the thought predicated of ' Being ' (' it 
thought,' &c.) should be thought in a figurative sense only 
thus lapses altogether. 

The next following Sutra confirms the same view. 

7. Because release is taught of him who takes his 
stand on it. 

.Svetaketu, who is desirous of final release, is at first — 
by means of the clause 'Thou art that' — instructed 
to meditate on himself as having his Self in that 
which truly is ; and thereupon the passage ' for him there is 
delay ' only as long as ' I shall not be released, then I shall 
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be united ' teaches that for a man taking his stand upon 
that teaching there will be Release, i.e. union with 
Brahman — which is delayed only until this mortal body 
falls away. If, on the other hand, the text would teach 
that the non-intelligent Pradhana is the general cause, it 
Could not possibly teach that meditation on this Pradhana 
being a man's Self is the means towards his Release. 
A man taking his stand on such meditation rather would 
on death be united with a non-sentient principle, according 
to the scriptural saying, 'According as his thought is in 
this world, so will he be when he has departed this life ' 
(Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 1). And Scripture, which is more loving 
than even a thousand parents, cannot possibly teach such 
union with the Non-sentient, which is acknowledged to be 
the cause of all the assaults of suffering in its threefold 
form. Moreover, those who hold the theory of the Pra- 
dhana being the cause of the world do not themselves 
maintain that he who takes his stand upon the Pradhana 
attains final release. 

The Pradhana is not the cause of the world for the 
following reason also: 

8. And because there is no statement of its having 
to be set aside. 

If the word ' Sat ' denoted the Pradhana as the cause of 
the world, we should expect the text to teach that the idea 
of having his Self in that ' Sat ' should be set aside by 
Svetaketu as desirous of Release ; for that idea would be 
contrary to Release. So far from teaching this, the text, 
however, directly inculcates that notion in the words ' Thou 
art that.' — The next Sutra adds a further reason. 

9. And on account of the contradiction of the 
initial statement. 

The Pradhana's being the cause of the world would imply 
a contradiction of the initial statement, viz. that through the 
knowledge of one thing all things are to be known. Now, 
on the principle of the non-difference of cause and effect, 
this initial statement can only be fulfilled in that way that 
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through the knowledge of the * Sat,' which is the cause, there 
is known the entire world, whether sentient or non-sentient, 
which constitutes the effect But if the Pradhana were the 
cause, the aggregate of sentient beings could not be known 
through it — for sentient beings are not the effect of a non- 
sentient principle, and there would thus arise a contradic- 
tion. — The next Sutra supplies a further reason. 

10. On account of (the individual soul) going to 
the Self. 

With reference to the ' Sat ' the text says, ' Learn from 
me the true nature of sleep. When a man sleeps here, he 
becomes united with the Sat, he is gone to his own (Self). 
Therefore they say he sleeps (svapiti), because he is gone 
to his own (sva-apita) ' {Kh. Up. VI, 8, 1). This text desig- 
nates the soul in the state of deep sleep as having entered 
into, or being merged or reabsorbed in, the Self. By 
reabsorption we understand something being merged in 
its cause. Now the non-intelligent Pradhana cannot be 
the cause of the intelligent soul ; hence the soul's going to 
its Self can only mean its going to the, i.e. the universal, 
Self. The term * individual soul' (^iva) denotes Brahman 
in so far as having an intelligent substance for its body, 
Brahman itself constituting the Self; as we learn from the 
text referring to the distinction of names and forms. This 
Brahman, thus called ^iva, is in the state of deep sleep, no 
less than in that of a general pralaya, free from the invest- 
ment of names and forms, and is then designated as mere 
' Being ' (sat) ; as the text says, ' he is then united with the 
Sat.' As the soul is in the state of deep sleep free" from 
the investment of name and form, and invested by the 
intelligent Self only, another text says with reference to 
the same state, * Embraced by the intelligent Self he knows 
nothing that is without, nothing that is within ' (Br*. Up. IV, 
3, 21). Up to the time of final release there arise in the 
soul invested by name and form the cognitions of objects 
different from itself. During deep sleep the souls divest 
themselves of names and forms, and are embraced by the 
' Sat' only ; but in the waking state they again invest them- 
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selves with names and forms, and thus bear corresponding 
distinctive names and forms. This, other scriptural texts 
also distinctly declare, ' When a man lying in deep sleep 
sees no dream whatever, he becomes one with that pra«a 
alone; — from that Self the prawas proceed, each towards 
its place* (Ka. Up. Ill, 3); 'Whatever these creatures are 
here, whether a lion or a wolf or a boar or a gnat or a 
mosquito, that they become again ' (KA. Up. VI, 9, 3). — 
Hence the term ' Sat ' denotes the highest Brahman, the 
all-knowing highest Lord, the highest Person. Thus the 
VWttikara also says, 'Then he becomes united with the 
Sat — this is proved by (all creatures) entering into it and 
coming back out of it' And Scripture also says, ' Embraced 
by the intelligent Self.' — The next Sutra gives an additional 
reason. 

1 1 . On account of the uniformity of view. 

' In the beginning the Self was all this ; there was nothing 
else whatsoever thinking. He thought, shall I send forth 
worlds? He sent forth these worlds ' (Ait. Ar. II, 4, 1, 1) ; 
* From that Self sprang ether, from ether air, from air fire, 
from fire water, from water earth' (Taitt. Up. II, 1); ' From 
this great Being were breathed forth the Rig-veda.,' &c — 
These and similar texts referring to the creation have all 
the same purport : they all teach us that the Supreme Lord 
is the cause of the world. We therefore conclude that in 
the KA. passage also the Sat, which is said to be the cause 
of the world, is the Supreme Lord. 

12. And because it is directly stated in Scripture, 

The text of the same Upanishad directly declares that the 
being denoted by the word ' Sat ' evolves, as the universal 
Self, names and forms ; is all-knowing, all-powerful, all-, 
embracing ; is free from all evil, &c. ; realises all its wishes 
and purposes. ' Let me, entering those beings with this 
living Self, evolve names and forms ' (KA. Up. VI, 3, a) ; 
' All these creatures have their root in the Sat, they dwell 
in the Sat, they rest in the Sat' (VI, 8, 4) ; 'AH this has 
that for its Self; it is the True, it is the Self (VI, 8, 7) ; 
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4 Whatever there is of him here in the world, and whatever 
is not, all that is contained within it' (VIII, 1, 3); 'In it 
all desires are contained. It is the Self free from sin, 
free from old age, from death and grief, from hunger and 
thirst, whose wishes come true, whose purposes come true * 
(VIII, 1, 5). — And analogously other scriptural texts, 'Of 
him there is no master in the world, no ruler ; not even a 
sign of him. He is the cause, the lord of the lords of the 
organs, and there is of him neither parent nor lord ' (.Svet. 
Up. VI, 9). • The wise one who, having created all forms 
and having given them names, is calling them by those 
names' (Taitt. Ar. Ill, 12,7); 'He who entered within is 
the ruler of all beings, the Self of all ' (Taitt. Ar. Ill, 24) ; 
' The Self of all, the refuge, the ruler of all, the Lord of 
the souls ' (Mahanar. Up. XI) ; ' Whatsoever is seen or 
heard in this world, inside or outside, pervading that all 
Narayawa abides' (Mahanar. Up. XI); 'He is the inner 
Self of all beings, free from all evil, the divine, the only 
god Narayawa.' — 'These and other texts which declare the 
world to have sprung from the highest Lord, can in no 
way be taken as establishing the Pradhana. Hence it 
remains a settled conclusion that the highest Person, 
Narayawa, free from all shadow of imperfection, &c, is the 
single cause of the whole Universe, and is that Brahman 
which these Sfltras point out as the object of enquiry. 

For the same reasons the theory of a Brahman, which 
is nothing but non-differenced intelligence, must also be 
considered as refuted by the Sutrakara, with the help of 
the scriptural texts quoted ; for those texts prove that the 
Brahman, which forms the object of enquiry, possesses 
attributes such as thinking, and so on, in their real literal 
sense. On the theory, on the other hand, of a Brahman 
that is nothing but distinctionless intelligence even the 
witnessing function of consciousness would be unreal. The 
Sfltras propose as the object of enquiry Brahman as known 
from the Vedanta-texts, and thereupon teach that Brahman 
is intelligent (Su. I, 1, 5 ff.) To be intelligent means to 
possess the quality of intelligence : a being devoid of the 
quality of thought would not differ in nature from the 
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Pradh4na. Further, on the theory of Brahman being mere 
non-differenced light it would be difficult to prove that 
Brahman is self-luminous. For by light we understand 
that particular thing which renders itself, as well as other 
things, capable of becoming the object of ordinary thought 
and speech ; but as a thing devoid of all difference does 
not, of course, possess these two characteristics it follows 
that it is as devoid of intelligence as a pot may be. — Let 
it then be assumed that although a thing devoid of all 
distinction does not actually possess these characteristics, 
yet it has the potentiality of possessing them I — But if it 
possesses the attribute of potentiality, it is clear that you 
abandon your entire theory of a substance devoid of all 
distinction ! — Let us then admit, on the authority of Scrip- 
ture, that the universal substance possesses this one dis- 
tinguishing attribute of self-luminousness. — Well, in that 
case you must of course admit, on the same authority, all 
those other qualities also which Scripture vouches for, such 
as all-knowingness, the possession of all powers, and so 
on. — Moreover, potentiality means capability to produce 
certain special effects, and hence can be determined on the 
ground of those special effects only. But if there are no 
means of knowing these particular effects, there are also no 
means of cognising potentiality. — And those who hold the 
theory of a substance devoid of all difference, have not 
even means of proof for their substance ; for as we have 
shown before, Perception, Inference, Scripture, and one'9 
own consciousness, are all alike in so far as having for 
their objects things marked by difference. — It therefore 
remains a settled conclusion that the Brahman to be 
known is nothing else but the highest Person capable of 
the thought ' of becoming many ' by manifesting himself 
in a world comprising manifold sentient and non-sentient 
creatures. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of ' seeing.' 

So far the Sutras have declared that the Brahman which 
forms the object of enquiry is different from the non- 
intelligent Pradhana, which is merely an object of fruition 
for intelligent beings. They now proceed to show that 
Brahman — which is antagonistic to all evil and constituted 
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by supreme bliss — is different from the individual soul, 
which is subject to karman, whether that soul be in its 
purified state or in the impure state that is due to its 
immersion in the ocean of manifold and endless sufferings, 
springing from the soul's contact with Prakn'ti (Pradhana). 

13. The Self consisting of Bliss (is the highest 
Self) on account of multiplication. 

We read in the text of the Taittirlyas, ' Different from 
this Self, which consists of Understanding, is the other 
inner Self which consists of bliss' (Taitt. Up. II, 5). — Here 
the doubt arises whether the Self consisting of bliss be the 
highest Self, which is different from the inner Self subject 
to bondage and release, and termed *^!va ' (i. e. living self 
or individual soul), or whether it be that very inner Self, 
i.e. the giva. — It is that inner Self, the Purvapakshin 
contends. For the text says 'of that this, i. e. the Self 
consisting of bliss, is the jrarira Self; and jarira means 
that which is joined to a body, in other words, the so-called 
giva.. — But, an objection is raised, the text enumerates the 
different Selfs, beginning with the Self consisting of bliss, 
to the end that man may obtain the bliss of Brahman, 
which was, at the outset, stated to be the cause of the 
world (II, 1), and in the end teaches that the Self con- 
sisting of bliss is the cause of the world (II, 6). And that 
the cause of the world is the alUknowing Lord, since 
Scripture says of him that ' he thought,' we have already 
explained. — That cause of the world, the Purvapakshin re- 
joins, is not different from the ^iva; for in the text of 
the ATAandogyas that Being which first is described as 
the creator of the world is exhibited, in two passages, in 
co-ordination with the ^Iva (' having entered into them with 
that living Self and « Thou art that, O Svetaketu '). And 
the purport of co-ordination is to express oneness of being, 
as when we say, • This person here is that Devadatta we 
knew before.' And creation preceded by thought can very 
well be ascribed to an intelligent giva. The connexion of 
the whole Taittiriya-text then is as follows. In the intro- 
ductory clause, ' He who knows Brahman attains the 
[48] P 
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Highest,' the true nature of the giva, free from all con- 
nexion with matter, is referred to as something to be 
attained; and of this nature a definition is given m the 
words, 'The True, knowledge, the Infinite is Brahman.' 
The attainment of the giv* in this form is what consti- 
tutes Release, in agreement with the text, ' So long as he is 
in the body he cannot get free from pleasure and pain ; but 
when he is free from the body then neither pleasure nor 
pain touches him ' (Kk. Up. VIII, ia, i). This true nature 
of the Self, free from all avidya, which the text begins by 
presenting as an object to be attained, is thereupon declared 
to be the Self consisting of bliss. In order to lead up to 
this — just as a man points out to another the moon by first 
pointing out the branch of a tree near which the moon is to 
be seen —the text at first refers to the body (' Man consists 
of food ') ; next to the vital breath with its five modifica- 
tions which is within the body and supports it ; then to the 
manas within the vital breath ; then to the buddhi within 
the manas — ' the Self consisting of breath ' ; ' the Self con- 
sisting of mind ' (manas) ; ' the Self consisting of under- 
standing ' (vi^wana). Having thus gradually led up to the 
giva, the text finally points out the latter, which is the 
innermost of all ('Different from that is the inner Self 
which consists of bliss '), and thus completes the series of 
Selfs one inside the other. We hence conclude that the Self 
consisting of bliss is that same ^iva-self which was at the 
outset pointed out as the Brahman to be attained. — But the 
clause immediately following, 'Brahman is the tail, the 
support (of the Self of bliss *), indicates that Brahman is 
something different from the Self of bliss ! — By no means 
(the Purvapakshin rejoins). Brahman is, owing to its 
different characteristics, there compared to an animal body, 
and head, wings, and tail are ascribed to it, just as in a pre- 
ceding clause the body consisting of food had also been 
imagined as having head, wings, and tail — these members 
not being something different from the body, but the body 
itself. Joy, satisfaction, great satisfaction, bliss, are imagined 
as the members, non-different from it, of Brahman consisting 
•f bliss, and of them all the unmixed bliss-constituted 
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Brahman is said to be the tail or support If Brahman 
were something different from the Self consisting of bliss, 
the text would have continued, ' Different from this Self 
consisting of bliss is the other inner Self — Brahman.' But 
there is no such continuation. The connexion of the 
different clauses stands as follows: After Brahman has 
been introduced as the topic of the section (' He who knows 
Brahman attains the Highest '), and defined as different in 
nature from everything else (' The True, knowledge '), the 
text designates it by the term ' Self,' &c. (' From that Self 
sprang ether'), and then, in order to make it clear that 
Brahman is the innermost Self of all, enumerates the prana- 
maya and so on — designating them in succession as more and 
more inward Selfs — , and finally leads up to the anandamaya 
as the innermost Self ('Different from this,&c., is the Self con- 
sisting of bliss '). From all which it appears that the term 
' Self up to the end denotes the Brahman mentioned at the 
beginning. — But, in immediate continuation of the clause, 
' Brahman is the tail, the support,' the text exhibits the fol- 
lowing .rloka : ' Non-existing becomes he who views Brahman 
as non-existing ; who knows Brahman as existing, him we 
know as himself existing.' Here the existence and non-exis- 
tence of the Self are declared to depend on the knowledge 
and non-knowledge of Brahman, not of the Self consisting of 
bliss. Now no doubt can possibly arise as to the existence 
or non-existence of this latter Self, which, in the form of 
joy, satisfaction, &c, is known to every one. Hence the 
sloka cannot refer to that Self, and hence Brahman is 
different from that Self. — This objection, the Purvapakshin 
rejoins, is unfounded. In the earlier parts of the chapter 
we have corresponding jlokas, each of them following on 
a preceding clause that refers to the tail or support of a 
particular Self: in the case, e. g. of the Self consisting of 
food, we read, ' This is the tail, the support,' and then comes 
the jloka, 'From food are produced all creatures,' &c. 
Now it is evident that all these jlokas are meant to set 
forth not only what had been called ' tail,' but the entire 
Self concerned (Self of food, Self of breath, &c.) ; and from 
this it follows that also the doka, ' Non-existing becomes 
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he,' does not refer to the ' tail ' only as something other 
than the Self of bliss, but to the entire Self of bliss. 
And there may very well be a doubt with regard to the 
knowledge or non-knowledge of the existence of that Self 
consisting of unlimited bliss. On your view also the 
circumstance of Brahman which forms the tail not being 
known is due to its being of the nature of limitless bliss. 
And should it be said that the Self of bliss cannot be 
Brahman because Brahman does not possess a head 
and other members; the answer is that Brahman also 
does not possess the quality of being a tail or support, 
and that hence Brahman cannot be a tail. — Let it then be 
said that the expression, ' Brahman is the tail,' is merely 
figurative, in so far as Brahman is the substrate of all things 
imagined through avidya I — But, the Purvapakshin rejoins, 
we may as well assume that the ascription to Brahman of 
joy, as its head and so on, is also merely figurative, meant to 
illustrate the nature of Brahman, i.e. the Self of bliss as free 
from all pain. To speak of Brahman or the Self as consisting 
of bliss has thus the purpose of separating from all pain and 
grief that which in a preceding clause ('The True, knowledge, 
the Infinite is Brahman ') had already been separated from 
all changeful material things. As applied to Brahman (or 
the Self), whose nature is nothing but absolute bliss, the term 
' anandamaya ' therefore has to be interpreted as meaning 
nothing more than ' ananda ' ; j ust as praxtamaya means pra»a. 

The outcome of all this is that the term ' anandamaya ' 
denotes the true essential nature — which is nothing but 
absolute uniform bliss — of the gtva. that appears as dis- 
tinguished by all the manifold individualising forms which 
are the figments of Nescience. The Self of bliss is the 
giva. or pratyag-atman, i. e. the individual soul. 

Against this prima facie view the Sutrakara contends 
that the Self consisting of bliss is the highest Self 'on 
account of multiplication.' — The section which begins with 
the words, ' This is an examination of bliss,' and terminates 
with the jloka, ' from whence all speech turns back ' (Taitt. 
Up. II, 8), arrives at bliss, supreme and not to be surpassed, 
by successively multiplying inferior stages of bliss by a 
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hundred ; now such supreme bliss cannot possibly belong 
to the individual soul which enjoys only a small share of 
very limited happiness, mixed with endless pain and grief; 
and therefore clearly indicates, as its abode, the highest 
Self, which differs from all other Selfs in so far as being 
radically opposed to all evil and of an unmixed blessed 
nature. The text says, ' Different from this Self consisting 
of understanding (v^wana) there is the inner Self consist- 
ing of bliss.' Now that which consists of understanding 
(vi^iftana) is the individual soul (giva), not the internal 
organ (buddhi) only ; for the formative element, ' maya,' 
('consisting of; in vi^wanamaya) indicates a difference 
(between vigtfana and vi/wanamaya). The term ' prawa- 
maya ' (' consisting of breath *) we explain to mean ' prawa ' 
only, because no other explanation is possible; but as 
vi^anamaya may be explained as giva, we have no right 
to neglect ' maya ' as unmeaning. And this interpretation 
is quite suitable, as the soul in the states of bondage and 
release alike is a ' knowing ' subject. That moreover even 
in ' pranamaya,' and so on, the affix ' maya ' may be taken 
as having a meaning will be shown further on. — But how 
is it then that in the rioka which refers to the v^ianamaya, 
' Understanding (vgwana) performs the sacrifice,' the term 
* vign&na. ' only is used ? — The essential nature, we reply, 
of the knowing subject is suitably called ' knowledge,' and 
this term is transferred to the knowing subject itself which 
is defined as possessing that nature. For we generally 
see that words which denote attributes defining the essen- 
tial nature of a thing also convey the notion of the essential 
nature of the thing itself. This also accounts for the fact 
that the jloka (' Vjjtfana performs the sacrifice, it performs 
all sacred acts ') speaks of vjgri&na as being the agent in 
sacrifices and so on ; the buddhi alone could not be called 
an agent For this reason the text does not ascribe agency 
to the other Selfs (the pranamaya and so on) which are 
mentioned before the vjgtfanamaya; for they are non- 
intelligent instruments of intelligence, and the latter only 
can be an agent With the same view the text further on 
(II, 6), distinguishing the intelligent and the non-intelligent 
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by means of their different characteristic attributes, says in 
the end ' knowledge and non-knowledge,' meaning thereby 
that which possesses the attribute of knowledge and that 
which does not An analogous case is met with in the 
so-called antaryami-brahmawa (Br*. Up. Ill, 7). There the 
Ka/tvas read, ' He who dwells in knowledge ' (v^fwana; III, 
7, 1 6), but instead of this the Mldhyandinas read ' he who 
dwells in the Self/ and so make clear that what the KAxrvas 
designate as ' knowledge ' really is the knowing Self. — 
That the word v^wana, although denoting the knowing 
Self, yet has a neuter termination, is meant to denote it as 
something substantial. We hence conclude that he who is 
different from the Self consisting of knowledge, i.e. the 
individual Self, is the highest Self which consists of bliss. 

It is true indeed that the jloka, ' Knowledge performs the 
sacrifice,' directly mentions knowledge only, not the knowing 
Self; all the same we have to understand that what is 
meant is the latter, who is referred to in the clause, 'different 
from this is the inner Self which consists of knowledge.' 
This conclusion is supported by the sloka referring to the 
Self which consists of food (II, 2); for that jioka refers to 
food only, ' From food are produced all creatures,' &c, 
all the same the preceding clause ' this man consists of the 
essence of food ' does not refer to food, but to an effect of 
it which consists of food. Considering all this the Sutra- 
kara himself in a subsequent Sutra (1, 1, 18) bases his view 
on the declaration, in the scriptural text, of difference. — 
We now turn to the assertion, made by die Purvapakshin, 
that the cause of the world is not different from the indivi- 
dual soul because in two ATAandogya passages it is exhibited 
in co-ordination with the latter (' having entered into them 
with this living Self,' 'Thou art that ') ; and that hence the 
introductory clause of the Taitt passage (' He who knows 
Brahman reaches the Highest') refers to the individual 
soul — which further on is called ' consisting of bliss,' because 
it is free from all that is not pleasure. — This view cannot 
be upheld ; for although the individual soul is intelligent, it 
is incapable of producing through its volition this infinite 
and wonderful Universe — a process described in texts such 
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as * It thought, may I be many, may I grow forth. — It sent 
forth fire,' &c That even the released soul is unequal to 
such ' world business ' as creation, two later Sutras will 
expressly declare. But, if you deny that Brahman, the 
cause of the world, is identical with the individual soul, how 
then do you account for the co-ordination in which the two 
appear in the ATiandogya texts ? — How, we ask in return, 
can Brahman, the cause of all, free from all shadow of 
imperfection, omniscient, omnipotent, &c. &c, be one with 
the individual soul, all whose activities— whether it be 
thinking, or winking of an eye, or anything else — depend 
on karman, which implies endless suffering of various kind ? 
— If you reply that this is possible if one of two things 
is unreal, we ask — which then do you mean to be unreal ? 
Brahman'* connexion with what is evil ? — or its essential 
nature, owing to which it is absolutely good and antagonistic 
to all evil ? — You will perhaps reply that, owing to the fact 
of Brahman, which is absolutely good and antagonistic to 
all evil, being the substrate of beginningless Nescience, 
there presents itself the false appearance of its being con- 
nected with evil. But there you maintain what is contra- 
dictory. On the one side there is Brahman's absolute 
perfection and antagonism to all evil; on the other it is 
the substrate of Nescience, and thereby the substrate of 
a false appearance which is involved in endless pain ; for to 
be connected with evil means to be the substrate of Ne- 
science and the appearance of suffering which is produced 
thereby. Now it is a contradiction to say that Brahman 
is connected with all this and at the same time antagonistic 
to it ! — Nor can we allow you to say that there is no real 
contradiction because that appearance is something false. 
For whatever is false belongs to that group of things con- 
trary to man's true interest, for the destruction of which 
the Vedinta-texts are studied. To be connected with what 
is hurtful to man, and to be absolutely perfect and antago- 
nistic to all evil is self-contradictory. — But, our adversary 
now rejoins, what after all are we to do ? The holy text at 
first clearly promises that through the cognition of one 
thing everything will be known (' by which that which is 
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not heard is heard,' &c Kh. Up. VI, i, 3) ; thereupon 
declares that Brahman is the sole cause of the world 
('Being only this was in the beginning'), and possesses 
exalted qualities such as the power of realising its inten- 
tions (' it thought, may I be many ') ; and then finally, by 
means of the co-ordination, ' Thou art that,' intimates that 
Brahman is one with the individual soul, which we know to 
be subject to endless suffering ! Nothing therefore is left 
to us but the hypothesis that Brahman is the substrate of 
Nescience and all that springs from it I — Not even for the 
purpose, we reply, of making sense of Scripture may we 
assume what in itself is senseless and contradictory 1 — Let 
us then say that Brahman's connexion with evil is real, 
and its absolute perfection unreal ! — Scripture, we reply, 
aims at comforting the soul afflicted by the assaults of 
threefold pain, and now, according to you, it teaches that the 
assaults of suffering are real, while its essential perfection 
and happiness are unreal figments, due to error ! This is 
excellent comfort indeed t — To avoid these difficulties let us 
then assume that both aspects of Brahman — viz. on the 
one hand its entering into the distressful condition of indi- 
vidual souls other than non-differenced intelligence, and on 
the other its being the cause of the world, endowed with 
all perfections, &c — are alike unreal ! — Well, we reply, 
we do not exactly admire the depth of your insight into 
the connected meaning of texts. The promise that through 
the knowledge of one thing everything will be known can 
certainly not be fulfilled if everything is false, for in that 
case there exists nothing that could be known. In so far 
as the cognition of one thing has something real for its 
object, and the cognition of all things is of the same kind, 
and moreover is comprised in the cognition of one thing ; 
in so far it can be said that everything is known through 
one thing being known. Through the cognition of the real 
shell we do not cognise the unreal silver of which the shell 
is the substrate. — Well, our adversary resumes, let it then 
be said that the meaning of the declaration that through 
the cognition of one thing everything is to be known is 
that only non-differenced Being is real, while everything 
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else is unreal. — If this were so, we rejoin, the text would 
not say, ' by which the non-heard is heard — , the non-known 
is known ' ; for the meaning of this is, 'by which when heard 
and known ' (not ' known as false ') ' the non-heard is heard,' 
&c. Moreover, if the meaning were that only the one non- 
differenced substance understood to be the cause of the 
world is real, the illustrative instance, ' As by one lump of 
clay everything made of clay is known,' would not be suit- 
able ; for what is meant there is that through the cognition 
of the (real) lump of clay its (real) effects are known. Nor 
must you say that in the illustrative instance also the 
unreality of the effect is set forth ; for as the person to be 
informed is not in any way convinced at the outset that 
things made of clay are unreal, like the snake imagined in 
the rope, it is impossible that such unreality should be 
referred to as if it were something well known (and the 
clause, 'as by one lump of clay,' &c, undoubtedly does 
refer to something well known), in order to render the 
initial assertion plausible. And we are not aware of any 
means of knowledge — assisted or non-assisted by ratio- 
cination — that would prove the non-reality of things 
effected, previous to the cognition produced by texts such 
as 'That art thou'; a point which will be discussed at 
length under II, 1. — ' Being only this was in the beginning, 
one, without a second ' ; ' it thought, may I be many, may 
I grow forth ; it sent forth fire ' ; * Let me now enter those 
three beings with this living Self and evolve names and 
forms ' ; 'AH these creatures, my son, have their root in the 
True, they dwell in the True, they rest in the True,' &c. ; 
these passages declare in succession that that which really 
is is the Self of this world ; that previous to creation there 
is no distinction of names and forms ; that for the creation 
of the world Brahman, termed ' the True ' (or ' Real '), 
requires no other operative cause but itself; that at the 
time of creation it forms a resolution, possible to itself 
only, of making itself manifold in the form of endless 
movable and immovable things ; that in accordance with 
this resolution there takes place a creation, proceeding 
in a particular order, of an infinite number of manifold 
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beings ; that by Brahman entering into all non-intelligent 
beings with the living soul — which has its Self in Brahman 
— there takes place an evolution, infinite in extent, of all 
their particular names and forms ; and that everything 
different from Brahman has its root and abode in that, is 
moved by that, lives by that, rests on that. All the 
different points — to be learned from Scripture only — which 
are here set forth agree with what numerous other scriptural 
texts teach about Brahman, viz. that it is free from all evil, 
devoid of all imperfection, .all-knowing, all-powerful ; that 
all its wishes and purposes realise themselves; that it is 
the cause of all bliss ; that it enjoys bliss not to be sur- 
passed. To maintain then that the word 'that,' which 
refers back to the Brahman mentioned before, i.e. a 
Brahman possessing infinite attributes, should aim at con- 
veying instruction about a substance devoid of all attributes, 
is as unmeaning as the incoherent talk of a madman. 

The word 'thou* again denotes the individual soul as 
distinguished by its implication in the course of transmigra- 
tory existence, and the proper sense of this term also would 
have to be abandoned if it were meant to suggest a sub- 
stance devoid of all distinctions. And that, in the case of 
a being consisting of non-differenced light, obscuration by 
Nescience would be tantamount to complete destruction, 
we have already explained above. — All this being thus, 
your interpretation would involve that the proper meaning 
of the two words ' that ' and ' thou ' — which refer to one 
thing — would have to be abandoned, and both words would 
have to be taken in an implied sense only. 

Against this the Purvapakshin now may argue as follows. 
Several words which are applied to one thing are meant to 
express one sense, and as this is not possible in so far as 
the words connote different attributes, this part of their 
connotation becomes inoperative, and they denote only the 
unity of one substance ; implication (lakshawa), therefore, 
does not take place. When we say ' blue (is) (the) lotus ' 
we employ two words with the intention of expressing the 
unity of one thing, and hence do not aim at expressing 
a duality of attributes, viz. the quality of blueness and the 
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generic character of a lotus. If this latter point was aimed 
at, it would follow that the sentence would convey the 
oneness of the two aspects of the thing, viz. its being blue 
and its being a lotus ; but this is not possible, for the 
thing (denoted by the two terms) is not characterised by 
(the denotation of) the word 'lotus,' in so far as itself 
characterised by blueness ; for this would imply a re- 
ciprocal inherence (samavaya) of class-characteristics and 
quality 1 . What the co-ordination of the two words conveys 
is, therefore, only the oneness of a substance characterised 
by the quality of blueness, and at the same time by the 
class attributes of a lotus. In the same way, when we say 
' this (person is) that Devadatta ' the co-ordination of the 
words cannot possibly mean that Devadatta in so far as 
distinguished by his connexion with a past time and a 
distant place is one with Devadatta in so far as dis- 
tinguished by his connexion with the present time and 
a near place ; what it means to express is only that there 
is oneness on the part of a personal substance — which sub- 
stance is characterised by connexion with both places and 
moments of time. It is true indeed that when we at first 
hear the one word ' blue ' we form the idea of the attribute 
of blueness, while, after having apprehended the relation of 
coordination (expressed in ' blue is the lotus '), this idea 
no longer presents itself, for this would imply a contra- 
diction ; but all the same ' implication ' does not take place. 
The essence of co-ordination consists, in all cases, therein 
that it suppresses the distinguishing elements in the words 
co-ordinated. And as thus our explanation cannot be 
charged with ' implication,' it cannot be objected to. 

All this, we rejoin, is unfounded. What the words in all 
sentences whatsoever aim at conveying is only a particular 
connexion of the things known to be denoted by those 
words. Words such as 'blue/ standing in co-ordination 
with others, express that some matter possessing the attri- 

1 I. e. we should not in that case be able to decide whether the 
quality (i. e., here, the blueness) inheres in the class (i. c, here, the 
), or vice versft. 
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bute of blueness, &c, as known from the ordinary use of 
language, is connected with some other matter. When, e. g., 
somebody says ' bring the blue lotus,' a thing is brought 
which possesses the attribute of blueness. And when we 
are told that 'a herd of elephants excited with passion 
lives in the Vindhya-forest,' we again understand that what 
is meant is something possessing several attributes denoted 
by several words. Analogously we have to understand, as 
the thing intimated by Vedanta-texts in the form of co- 
ordination, Brahman as possessing such and such attributes. 
— It is an error to assume that, where a sentence aims at 
setting forth attributes, one attribute is to be taken as 
qualifying the thing in so far as qualified by another 
attribute ; the case rather is that the thing itself is equally 
qualified by all attributes. For co-ordination means the 
application, to one thing, of several words having different 
reasons of application ; and the effect of co-ordination is 
that one and the same thing, because being connected — 
positively or negatively — with some attribute other than 
that which is conveyed by one word, is also known through 
other words. As e. g. when it is said that * Devadatta (is) 
dark-complexioned, young, reddish-eyed, not stupid, not 
poor, of irreproachable character,' Where two coordinate 
words express two attributes which cannot exist combined 
in one thing, one of the two words is to be taken in a 
secondary sense, while the other retains its primary mean- 
ing, as e. g. in the case of the sentence, 'The Vahlka man is 
an ox.' But in the case of the ' blue lotus ' and the like, 
where there is nothing contradictory in the connexion of 
the two attributes with one thing, co-ordination expresses 
the fact of one thing being characterised by two attributes. 
— Possibly our opponent will here make the following 
remark. A thing in so far as defined by its correlation to 
some one attribute is something different from the thing in 
so far as denned by its correlation to some second attri- 
bute ; hence, even if there is equality of case affixes (as in 
' nilam utpalam'), the words co-ordinated are incapable of 
expressing oneness, and cannot, therefore, express the one- 
ness of a thing qualified by several attributes; not any 
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more than the juxtaposition of two words such as 'jar ' and 
'cloth' — both having the same case-ending — can prove 
that these two things are one. A statement of co-ordination, 
therefore, rather aims at expressing the oneness of a thing 
in that way that it presents to the mind the essential nature 
of the thing by means of (words denoting) its attributes. — 
This would be so, we reply, if it were only the fact of 
a thing's standing in correlation to two attributes that is 
in the way of its unity. But this is not the case ; for 
what stands in the way of such unity is the fact of there 
being several attributes which are not capable of being 
combined in one thing. Such incapability is, in the case of 
the generic character of a jar and that of a piece of cloth, 
proved by other means of knowledge; but there is no 
contradiction between a thing being blue and its being a 
lotus ; not any more than there is between a man and the 
stick or the earrings he wears, or than there is between the 
colour, taste, smell, &c, of one and the same thing. Not 
only is there no contradiction, but it is this very fact of 
one thing possessing two attributes which makes possible 
co-ordination — the essence of which is that, owing to a 
difference of causes of application, several words express 
one and the same thing. For if there were nothing but 
essential unity of being, what reason would there be for 
the employment of several words ? If the purport of the 
attributes were, not to intimate their connexion with the 
thing, but merely to suggest the thing itself, one attribute 
would suffice for such suggestion, and anything further 
would be meaningless. If, on the other hand, it were 
assumed that the use of a further ' suggestive ' attribute is 
to bring out a difference of aspect in the thing suggested, 
such difference of aspect would imply differentiation in the 
thing (which you maintain to be free from all difference). — . 
Nor is there any shade even of ' implication ' in the judg- 
ment, ' This person is that Devadatta ' ; for there is abso- 
lutely no contradiction between the past Devadatta, who 
was connected with some distant place, and the present 
Devadatta, who is connected with the place before us. For 
this very reason those who maintain the permanency of 
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things prove the oneness of a thing related to two moments 
of time on the basis of the judgment of recognition (' this 
is that ') ; if there really were a contradiction between the 
two representations it would follow that all things are (not 
permanent but) momentary only- The fact is that the 
contradiction involved in one thing being connected with 
two places is removed by the difference of the correlative 
moments of time. We therefore hold to the conclusion 
that co-ordinated words denote one thing qualified by the 
possession of several attributes. 

For this very reason the Vedic passage, * He buys the 
Soma by means of a cow one year old, of a tawny colour, 
with reddish-brown eyes'(arurtayt,ekahayanya,pingakshya), 
must be understood to enjoin that the purchase is to be 
effected by means of a cow one year old, possessing the 
attributes of tawny colour, &c. This point is discussed 
Pft. Ml Su. Ill, i, i a. — The Purvapakshin there argues as 
follows : We admit that the word ' aru«aya ' (' by means of 
a tawny one ') denotes the quality of tawniness inclusive of 
the thing possessing that quality ; for qualities as well as 
generic character exist only in so far as being modes of 
substances. But it is not possible to restrict tawny colour 
to connexion with a cow one year old, for the injunction of 
two different things (which would result from such restric- 
tion ; and which would necessitate the sentence to be 
construed as — ) 'He buys by means of a cow one year old, 
and that a red one ' is not permissible 1 . We must therefore 
break up the sentence into two, one of which is constituted 
by the one word 'aruwaya' — this word expressing that 
tawny colour extends equally to all the substances enjoined 
in that section (as instrumental towards the end of the 
sacrifice). And the use of the feminine case-termination 
of the word is merely meant to suggest a special instance 
(viz. the cow) of all the things, of whatever gender, which 
are enjoined in that section. Tawniness must not therefore 

1 For it would imply so-called vakyabheda, 'spHt of the 
sentence,' which arises when one injunctory clause is made to 
enjoin two different things. 
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be restricted to the cow one year old only. — Of this 
purvapaksha the Sutra disposes in the following words: 
' There being oneness of sense, and hence connexion of sub- 
stance and quality with one action, there is restriction.' — 
The fact that the two words 'aruwaya' and 'ekahayanya' 
— which denote a substance, viz. a cow one year old, distin- 
guished by the quality of possessing tawny colour — stand 
in co-ordination establishes that they have one sense ; and 
as the substance, viz. the cow, and the quality, viz. tawny 
colour — which the word ' aruwaya ' denotes as standing in 
the relation of distinguishing attribute and thing distin- 
guished thereby — can thus, without any contradiction, be 
connected with the one action called ' the buying of the 
Soma,' tawny colour is restricted to the cow one year old 
which is instrumental with regard to the purchase. If the 
connexion of tawniness with the action of buying were to 
be determined from syntactical connexion — in the same way 
as there is made out the connexion of the cow one year 
old with that action — then the injunctory sentence would in- 
deed enjoin two matters (and this would be objectionable). 
But such is not the case; for the one word 'aruwaya' 
denotes a substance characterised by the quality of tawni- 
ness, and the co-ordination in which ' aruwaya ' stands to 
'ekahayanya' makes us apprehend merely that the thing 
characterised by tawniness also is one year old, but does 
not make a special statement as to the connexion of that 
quality with the thing. For the purport of co-ordination is 
the unity of a thing distinguished by attributes ; according 
to the definition that the application to one thing of several 
words possessing different reasons of application, constitutes 
co-ordination. For the same reason, the syntactical unity 
(ekavakyatvam) of sentences such as ' the cloth is red ' 
follows from all the words referring to one thing. The 
function of the syntactical collocation is to express the 
connexion of the cloth with the action of being ; the con- 
nexion of the red colour (with the cloth) on the other hand 
is denoted by the word ' red ' only. And what is ascertained 
from co-ordination (samanadhikarawya) is only that the 
doth is a substance to which a certain colour belongs. 
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The whole matter may, without any contradiction, be con- 
ceived as follows. Several words — having either the affixes 
of the oblique cases or that of the nominative case — which 
denote one or two or several qualities, present to the mind 
the idea of that which is characterised by those qualities, 
and their co-ordination intimates that the thing characterised 
by all those attributes is one only ; and the entire sentence 
finally expresses the connexion in which the thing with its 
attributes stands to the action denoted by the verb. This 
may be illustrated by various sentences exhibiting the 
co-ordination of words possessing different case-endings, 
as e.g. ' There stands Devadatta, a young man of a darkish 
complexion, with red eyes, wearing earrings and carrying 
a stick' (where all the words standing in apposition to 
Devadatta have the nominative termination) ; ' Let him 
make a stage curtain by means of a white cloth ' (where 
' white' and ' cloth' have instrumental case-endings), &c. &c. 
We may further illustrate the entire relation of co-ordinated 
words to the action by means of the following two 
examples : ' Let him boil rice in the cooking-pot by means 
of firewood ' : here we take in simultaneously the idea of 
an action distinguished by its connexion with several 
things. If we now consider the following amplified sen- 
tence, ' Let a skilful cook prepare, in a vessel of even shape, 
boiled rice mixed with milk, by means of sticks of dry 
khidira wood,' we find that each thing connected with the 
action is denoted by an aggregate of co-ordinated words ; 
but as soon as each thing is apprehended, it is at one and 
the same moment conceived as something distinguished by 
several attributes, and as such connects itself with the 
action expressed by the verb. In all this there is no con- 
tradiction whatever. — We must further object to the 
assertion that a word denoting a quality which stands in 
a sentence that has already mentioned a substance denotes 
the quality only (exclusive of the substance so qualified), 
and that hence the word 'aru*aya* also denotes a quality 
only. The fact is that neither in ordinary nor in Vedic 
language we ever meet with a word which — denoting 
a quality and at the same time standing in co-ordination 
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with a word denoting a substance — denotes a mere quality. 
Nor is it correct to say that a quality-word occurring in a 
sentence which has already mentioned a substance denotes 
a mere quality: for in a sentence such as 'the cloth (is) 
white/ where a substance is mentioned in the first place, 
the quality-word clearly denotes (not mere whiteness but) 
something which possesses the quality of whiteness. When, 
on the other hand, we have a collocation of words such as 
* pafesya suklaJt ' (' of the cloth ' — gen. ; ' white ' nom.), the 
idea of a cloth distinguished by whiteness does not arise ; but 
this is due not to the fact of the substance being mentioned 
first, but to the fact of the two words exhibiting different 
case-terminations. As soon as we add to those two words 
an appropriate third one, e. g. ' bhagai ' (so that the whole 
means ' The white part of a cloth'), the co-ordination of two 
words with the same case-termination gives rise to the idea 
of a thing distinguished by the attribute of whiteness. — Nor 
can we agree to the contention that, as the buying of the 
Soma is exclusively concluded by the cow one year old (as 
instrumental in the purchase), the quality of tawniness 
(denoted by the word ' aruwaya ') cannot connect itself with 
the action expressed by the verb ; for a word that denotes 
a quality and stands in co-ordination with a word denoting 
a substance which has no qualities opposed in nature to 
that quality, denotes a quality abiding in that substance, 
and thus naturally connects itself with the action expressed 
by the verb. And since, as shown, the quality of tawniness 
connects itself with its substance (the cow) on the mere 
basis of the form of the words, it is wrong (on the part of 
the Purvapakshin to abandon this natural connexion and) 
to establish their connexion on the ground of their being 
otherwise incapable of serving as means of the purchase. 

All this confirms our contention, viz. that the co-ordi- 
nation of ' thou ' and ' that ' must be understood to express 
oneness, without, at the same time, there being given up 
the different attributes denoted by the two words. This 
however is not feasible for those who do not admit a 
highest Self free from all imperfection and endowed with 
all perfections, and different from that intelligent soul which 

[48] Q 
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is conditioned by Nescience, involved in endless suffering 
and undergoing alternate states of purity and impurity. — 
But, an objection is raised, even if such a highest Self be 
acknowledged, it would have to be admitted that the sen- 
tence aims at conveying the oneness of that which is 
distinguished by the different attributes denoted by the 
words co-ordinated, and from this it follows that the highest 
Self participates in all the suffering expressed by the word 
' thou ' ! — This is not so, we reply ; since the word ' thou ' 
also denotes the highest Self, viz. in so far as it is the 
inner Ruler (antaryamin) of all souls. — The connected 
meaning of the text is as follows. That which is denoted 
as 'Being,' i.e. the highest Brahman which is the cause 
of all, free from all shadow of imperfection, &c, resolved 
'to be many'; it thereupon sent forth the entire world, 
consisting of fire, water, &c. ; introduced, in this world so 
sent forth, the whole mass of individual souls into different 
bodies divine, human, &c, corresponding to the desert of 
each soul — the souls thus constituting the Self of the 
bodies ; and finally, itself entering according to its wish 
into these souls — so as to constitute their inner Self — 
evolved in all these aggregates, names and forms, i.e. 
rendered each aggregate something substantial (vastu) and 
capable of being denoted by a word. ' Let me enter into 
these beings with this living Self (^ivena atmana) means 
* with this living me,' and this shows the living Self, i. e. the 
individual soul to have Brahman for its Self. And that 
this having Brahman for its Self means Brahman's being 
the inner Self of the soul (i. e. the Self inside the soul, but 
not identical with it), Scripture declares by saying that 
Brahman entered into it. This is clearly stated in the 
passage Taitt. Up. II, 6, * He sent forth all this, whatever 
there is. Having sent forth he entered into it. Having 
entered it he became sat and tyat' For here 'all this' 
comprises beings intelligent as well as non-intelligent, which 
afterwards are distinguished as sat and tyat, as knowledge 
(vjfwana) and non-knowledge. Brahman is thus said to enter 
into intelligent beings also. Hence, owing to this evolution 
of names and forms, all words denote the highest Self dis- 
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tinguished by non-intelligent matter and intelligent souls. — 
Another text, viz. Kh. Up. VI, 8, 7, « All this has its Self in 
that,' denotes by ' all this ' the entire world inclusive of in- 
telligent souls, and says that of this world that (i.e. Brahman) 
is the Self. Brahman thus being the Self with regard to the 
whole universe of matter and souls, the universe inclusive of 
intelligent souls is the body of Brahman. — Other scriptural 
texts teach the same doctrine ; cp. * Entered within, the ruler of 
beings, the Self of aH'(Taitt. Ar.III,24) ; * He who dwelling in 
the earth is within the earth — whose body is the earth,' $c, up 
to ' he who dwelling within the Self is within the Self, whom 
the Self does not know, of whom the Self is the body, who 
rules the Self from within, he is thy Self, the Ruler within, 
the Immortal ' (Br*. Up. Ill, 7, 3-22 ; Madhyand. SL) ; 
• He who moves within the earth, of whom the earth is the 
body, &c. — who moves within the Imperishable, of whom 
the Imperishable is the body, whom the Imperishable does 
not know ; he the inward ruler of all beings, free from evil, 
the divine, the one god, Naraya«a ' (Suba. Up. VII). All 
these texts declare that the world inclusive of intelligent 
souls is the body of the highest Self, and the latter the 
Self of everything. Hence those words also that denote 
intelligent souls designate the highest Self as having intel- 
ligent souls for his body and constituting the Self of them ; 
in the same way as words denoting non-sentient masses of 
matter, such as the bodies of gods, men, &c, designate the 
individual souls to which those bodies belong. For the 
body stands towards the embodied soul in the relation of 
a mode (prakara); and as words denoting a mode ac- 
complish their full function only in denoting the thing to 
which the mode belongs, we must admit an analogous 
comprehensiveness of meaning for those words which denote 
a body. For, when a thing is apprehended under the form 
' this is such,' the element apprehended as ' such ' is what 
constitutes a mode ; now as this element is relative to the 
thing, the idea of it is also relative to the thing, and finds 
its accomplishment in the thing only ; hence the word also 
which expresses the mode finds its accomplishment in the 
thing. Hence words such as 'cow,' 'horse,' 'man,' which 
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denote a mode, viz. a species, comprise in their meaning 
also that mass of matter which exhibits the characteristics 
of the species, and as that mass of matter constitutes the 
body and therefore is a mode of a soul, and as that soul 
again, so embodied, is a mode of the highest Self; it 
follows that all these words extend in their signification up 
to the highest Self. The meaning of all words then is the 
highest Self, and hence their co-ordination with words 
directly denoting that highest Self is a primary (not 
merely ' implied ') one. 

But, an objection is raised, we indeed observe that words 
denoting species or qualities stand in co-ordination to 
words denoting substances, ' the ox is short-horned,' ' the 
sugar is white ' ; but where substances appear as the modes 
of other substances we find that formative affixes are used, 
' the man is dawrfin, kum/alin ' (bearing a stick ; wearing 
earrings).— This is not so, we reply. There is nothing to 
single out either species, or quality, or substance, as what 
determines co-ordination : co-ordination disregards such 
limitations. Whenever a thing (whether species, or quality, 
or substance) has existence as a mode only— owing to its 
proof, existence and conception being inseparably con- 
nected with something else — the words denoting it, as 
they designate a substance characterised by the attribute 
denoted by them, appropriately enter into co-ordination 
with other words denoting the same substance as charac- 
terised by other attributes. Where, on the other hand, 
a substance which is established in separation from other 
things and rests on itself, is assumed to stand occasionally 
in the relation of mode to another substance, this is appro- 
priately expressed by the use of derived forms such as 
* dandin, kum/alin.' Hence such words as ' I,' ' thou,' &c 
which are different forms of appellation of the individual 
soul, at bottom denote the highest Self only; for the 
individual souls together with non-sentient matter are the 
body — and hence modes — of the highest Self. This entire 
view is condensed in the co-ordination 'Thou art that.' 
The individual soul being thus connected with the highest 
Self as its body, its attributes do not touch the highest 
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Self, not any more than infancy, youth, and other 
attributes of the material body touch the individual soul. 
Hence, in the co-ordination 'Thou art that,' the word 
'that' denotes the highest Brahman which is the cause of 
the world, whose purposes come true, which comprises 
within itself all blessed qualities, which is free from all 
shadow of evil ; while the word ' thou ' denotes the same 
highest Self in so far as having for its body the individual 
souls together with their bodies. The terms co-ordinated 
may thus be taken in their primary senses ; there is no 
contradiction either with the subject-matter of the section, 
or with scripture in general ; and not a shadow of imper- 
fection such as Nescience, and so on, attaches to Brahman, 
the blameless, the absolutely blessed. The co-ordination 
with the individual soul thus proves only the difference of 
Brahman from the soul, which is a mere mode of Brah- 
man ; and hence we hold that different from the Self 
consisting of knowledge, i. e. the individual soul, is the Self 
consisting of bliss, i. e. the highest Self. 

Nor is there any force in the objection that as the 
Self of bliss is said to be ' jarira,' i. e. embodied — viz. in 
the clause ' of him the embodied Self is the same ' (Taitt. 
Up. II, 5, 6) — it cannot be different from the individual 
soul. For throughout this section the recurring clause ' of 
him the embodied Self is the same as of the preceding one,' 
refers to the highest Self, calling that the ' embodied ' one. 
The clause 'From that same Self sprang ether' (II, 1) 
designates the highest Brahman — which is different from 
the individual soul and is introduced as the highest cause 
of all things created — as the ' Self ' ; whence we conclude 
that all things different from it — from ether up to the 
Self of food — constitute its body. The Subala-upanishad 
moreover states quite directly that all beings constitute 
the body of the highest Self: ' He of whom the earth is the 
body, of whom water is the body, of whom fire is the body, 
of whom wind is the body, of whom ether is the body, of 
whom the Imperishable is the body, of whom Death is the 
body, he the inner Self of all, the divine one, the one god 
Narayawa.' From this it follows that what constitutes the 
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embodied Self of the Self of food is nothing else but the 
highest Self referred to in the clause • From that same 
Self sprang ether.' When, then, the text further on says 
with regard to the Self of breath, ' of him the embodied 
Self is the same as of the preceding one ' (II, 3), the meaning 
can only be that what constitutes the embodied Self of the 
'preceding' Self of food, viz. the highest Self which is the uni- 
versal cause, is also the embodied Self of the Self consisting 
of breath. The same reasoning holds good with regard to the 
Self consisting of mind and the Self consisting of knowledge. 
In the case, finally, of the Self consisting of bliss, the expres- 
sion ' the same ' (esha eva) is meant to convey that that Self 
has its Self in nothing different from itself. For when, after 
having understood that the highest Self is the embodied 
Self of the v\g wanamaya also, we are told that the embodied 
Self of that vi,g-»anamaya is also the embodied Self of the 
anandamaya, we understand that of the anandamaya — 
which we know to be the highest Self on the ground of 
' multiplication ' — its own Self is the Self. The final pur- 
port of the whole section thus is that everything different 
from the highest Self, whether of intelligent or non-intel- 
ligent nature, constitutes its body, while that Self alone is 
the non-conditioned embodied Self. For this very reason 
competent persons designate this doctrine which has the 
highest Brahman for its subject-matter as the '.rariraka,' 
i. e. the doctrine of the ' embodied ' Self. — We have thus 
arrived at the conclusion that the Self of bliss is something 
different from the individual Self, viz. the highest Self. 

Here the Pdrvapakshin raises the following objection. — 
The Self consisting of bliss (anandamaya) is not something 
different from the individual soul, because the formative 
element -maya denotes something made, a thing effected. 
That this is the meaning of -maya in anandamaya we know 
from Pawini IV, 3, 144 — But according to P4.V, 4, ai, 
-maya has also the sense of * abounding in ' ; as when we 
say ' the sacrifice is annamaya,' i. e. abounds in food. And 
this may be its sense in ' anandamaya ' also 1 — Not so, the 
Purvapakshin replies. In ' annamaya,' in an earlier part of 
the chapter, -maya has the sense of ' made of/ ' consisting 
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of ' ; and for the sake of consistency, we must hence ascribe 
the same sense to it in ' anandamaya.' And even if, in 
the latter word, it denoted abundance, this would not 
prove that the anandamaya is other than the individual 
soul. For if we say that a Self ' abounds ' in bliss, this 
implies that with all this bliss there is mixed some small 
part of pain ; and to be ' mixed with pain ' is what consti- 
tutes the character of the individual soul. It is therefore 
proper to assume, in agreement with its previous use, that 
'anandamaya' means 'consisting of bliss.' In ordinary 
speech as well as in Vedic language (cp. common words such 
as * mrthmaya,' ' hirawmaya ' ; and Vedic clauses such as 
' parwamayi guh&A' ) -maya as a rule means 'consisting of,' 
and this meaning hence presents itself to the mind first. 
And the individual soul may be denoted as ' made of bliss ' ; 
for in itself it is of the essence of bliss, and its Sawsara 
state therefore is something ' made of bliss/ The conclu- 
sion therefore is that, owing to the received meaning of 
-maya, the anandamaya is none other than the individual 
soul. — To this prima facie view the next Sutra refers and 
refutes it. 

14. If, on account of its being a word denoting an 
effect, (anandamaya be said) not (to denote the 
highest Self) ; (we say) no, on account of abundance. 

We deny the conclusion of the Purvapakshin, on the 
ground of there being abundance of bliss in the highest 
Brahman, and 'abundance' being one of the possible 
meanings of -maya.— Since bliss such as described in the 
TaittUp. — bliss which is reached by successively multiplying 
by hundred all inferior kinds of bliss— cannot belong to 
the individual soul, we conclude that it belongs to Brahman ; 
and as Brahman cannot be an effect, and as -maya may 
have the sense of ' abounding in,' we conclude that the 
anandamaya is Brahman itself; inner contradiction obliging 
us to set aside that sense of -maya which is recommended 
by regard to ' consequence ' and frequency of usage. The 
regard for consistency, moreover, already has to be set 
aside in the case of the 'prawamaya'; for in that term 
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-maya cannot denote ' made of.' The ' prawamaya ' Self 
can only be called by that name in so far as air with its 
five modifications has (among others) the modification 
called prawa, i. e. breathing- out, or because among the five 
modifications or functions of air prana is the ' abounding,' 
i. e. prevailing one. — Nor can it be truly said that -maya 
is but rarely used in the sense of 'abounding in': expres- 
sions such as 'a sacrifice abounding in food ' (annamaya), 
' a procession with many carriages ' (raka/amayt), are by no 
means uncommon. — Nor can we admit that to call some- 
thing ' abounding in bliss ' implies the presence of some 
pain. For 'abundance' precludes paucity on the part of 
that which is said to abound, but does not imply the 
presence of what is contrary. The presence or absence 
of what is contrary has to be ascertained by other means of 
proof ; and in our case we do ascertain the absence of what 
is contrary to bliss by such means, viz. the clause 'free 
from evil,' &c. Abundance of bliss on the part of Brahman 
certainly implies a relation to paucity on the part of some 
other bliss ; and in accordance with this demand the text 
says 'That is one measure of human bliss,' &c. (II, 8, 1). 
The bliss of Brahman is of measureless abundance, com- 
pared to the bliss of the individual soul. — Nor can it be 
maintained that the individual soul may be viewed as being 
an effect of bliss. For that a soul whose essential nature is 
knowledge and bliss should in any way be changed into 
something else, as a lump of clay is made into a pot, is an 
assumption contradicted by all scripture, sacred tradition, 
and reasoning. That in the Samsara state the soul's bliss 
and knowledge are contracted owing to karman will be 
shown later on. — The Self of bliss therefore is other than 
the individual soul ; it is Brahman itself. 

A further reason for this conclusion is supplied by the 
next Sutra. 

15. And because he is declared to be the cause 
of that. 

' For who could breathe, who could breathe forth, if that 
bliss existed not in the ether ? He alone causes bliss ' 
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(Taitt Up. II, 7). This means — He alone is the cause of 
bliss on the part of the individual souls. — Some one is here 
designated as the cause of bliss enjoyed by the souls ; and 
we thus conclude that the causer of bliss, who must be other 
than the souls to which bliss is imparted, is the highest 
Self abounding in bliss. 

In the passage quoted the term ' bliss ' denotes him who 
abounds in bliss, as will be shown later on. — A further 
reason is given in the next Sutra. 

16. And because that (Brahman) which is referred 
to in the mantra is declared (to be the anandamaya). 

That Brahman which is described in the mantra, ' True 
Being, knowledge, infinite is Brahman,' is proclaimed as 
the Self abounding in bliss. And that Brahman is the 
highest Brahman, other than the individual soul ; for the 
passage 'He who knows Brahman attains the Highest' 
refers to Brahman as something to be obtained by the 
individual soul, and the words ' On this the following verse 
is recorded ' show that the verse is related to that same 
Brahman. The mantra thus is meant to render clear the 
meaning of the Brahmawa passage. Now the Brahman to 
be reached by the meditating Devotee must be something 
different from him. The same point is rendered clear by 
all the following Brahmawa passages and mantras : ' from 
that same Self sprang ether/ and so on. The Self 
abounding in bliss therefore is other than the individual 
soul. 

Here an opponent argues as follows : — We indeed must 
acknowledge that the object to be reached is something 
different from the meditating Devotee ; but the fact is that 
the Brahman described in the mantra does not substantially 
differ from the individual soul ; that Brahman is nothing 
but the soul of the Devotee in its pure state, consisting of 
mere non-differenaed intelligence,- free from all shade of 
Nescience. To this pure condition it is reduced in the 
mantra describing it as true Being, knowledge, infinite. 
A subsequent passage, * that from which all speech, with the 
mind, turns away, unable to reach it ' (II, 9), expresses this 
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same state of non-differentiation, describing it as lying 
beyond mind and speech. It is this therefore to which the 
mantra refers, and the Self of bliss is identical with it — To 
this view the next Sutra replies. 

1 7. Not the other, on account of impossibility. 

The other than the highest Self, i. e. the one called ^iva, 
even in the state of release, is not that Self which the 
mantra describes; for this is not possible. For to a Self 
of that kind unconditioned intelligence (such as is, in the 
mantra, ascribed to Brahman; cp. the term 'vipar^ita') 
cannot belong. Unconditioned intelligence is illustrated 
by the power of all one's purposes realising themselves ; as 
expressed in the text ' He desired, may I be many, may 
I grow forth.' Intelligence (vipanHttvam, i,e. power of 
insight into various things) does indeed belong to the soul 
in the state of release ; but as in the Sawsara state the 
same soul is devoid of such insight, we cannot ascribe to it 
non-conditioned intelligence. And if the released soul is 
viewed as being mere non-differenced intelligence, it does 
not possess the capacity of seeing different things, and 
hence cannot of course possess vipar£ittva in the sense 
stated above. That, however, the existence of a substance 
devoid of all difference cannot be proved by any means of 
knowledge, we have already shown before. Again, if the 
clause ' from whence speech returns,' &c, were meant to 
express that speech and mind return from Brahman, this 
could not mean that the Real is devoid of all difference, 
but only that mind and speech are not means for the 
knowledge of Brahman. And from this it would follow 
that Brahman is something altogether empty, futile. 
Let us examine the context The whole section, begin- 
ning with 'He who knows Brahman reaches Brahman,' 
declares that Brahman is all-knowing, the cause of the 
world, consisting of pure bliss, the cause of bliss in others ; 
that through its mere wish it creates the whole universe 
comprising matter and souls; that entering into the uni- 
verse of created things it constitutes their Self ; that it is 
the cause of fear and fearlessness ; that it rules Vayu 
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Aditya and other divine beings ; that Its bliss is ever so 
much superior to all other bliss; and many other points. 
Now, all at once, the clause ' from whence speech returns ' 
is said to mean that neither speech nor mind applies to 
Brahman, and that thus there are no means whatever of 
knowing Brahman 1 This is idle talk indeed! In the 
clause ' (that) from which speech returns,' the relative pro- 
noun ' from which ' denotes bliss ; this bliss is again ex- 
plicitly referred to in the clause 'knowing the bliss of 
Brahman ' — the genitive ' of Brahman ' intimating that 
the bliss belongs to Brahman; what then could be the 
meaning of this clause which distinctly speaks of a know- 
ledge of Brahman, if Brahman had at the same time to be 
conceived as transcending all thought and speech ? What 
the clause really means rather is that if one undertakes to 
state the definite amount of the bliss of Brahman — the 
superabundance of which is illustrated by the successive 
multiplications with hundred — mind and speech have to 
turn back powerless, since no such definite amount can be 
assigned. He who knows the bliss of Brahman as not to 
be defined by any definite amount, does not fear anything. 
— That, moreover, the all-wise being referred to in the 
mantra is other than the individual soul in the state of re- 
lease, is rendered perfectly clear by what — in passages such 
as ' it desired,' &c. — is said about its' effecting, through its 
mere volition, the origination and subsistence of the world, 
its being the inner Self of the world, and so on. 

18. And on account of the declaration of differ- 
ence. 

The part of the chapter — beginning with the words 
'From that same Self there sprang ether' — which sets 
forth the nature of the Brahman referred to in the mantra, 
declares its difference from the individual soul, no less than 
from the Selfs consisting of food, breath, and mind, viz. in 
the clause ' different from this which consists of knowledge, 
is the other inner Self which consists of bliss.' — Through 
this declaration of difference from the individual soul we 
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know that the Self of bliss referred to in the mantra is 
other than the individual soul. 

19. And on account of desire, there is no regard 
to what is inferred (i. e. matter). 

In order that the individual soul which is enthralled by 
Nescience may operate as the cause of the world, it must 
needs be connected with non-sentient matter, called by such 
names as pradhana, or anumanika (that which is inferred). 
For such is the condition for the creative energy of Brahma 
and similar beings. Our text, on the other hand, teaches 
that the creation of the aggregate of sentient and non- 
sentient things results from the mere wish of a being free 
from all connexion with non-sentient matter, ' He desired, 
may I be many, may I grow forth ; ' ' He sent forth all, 
whatever there is* (Taitt. Up. II, 6). We thus understand 
that that Self of bliss which sends forth the world does 
not require connexion with non-sentient matter called 
anumanika, and hence conclude that it is other than the 
individual soul. — A further reason is stated in the next 
Sutra. 

20. And Scripture teaches the joining of this (i. e. 
the individual soul) with that (L e. bliss) in that (i. e. 
the anandamaya). 

' A flavour he is indeed ; having obtained a flavour this 
one enjoys bliss ' (Taitt Up. II, 7). This text declares that 
this one, i.e. the so-called individual soul, enjoys bliss 
through obtaining the anandamaya, here called 'flavour.' 
Now to say that any one is identical with that by obtain- 
ing which he enjoys bliss, would be madness indeed. — It 
being thus ascertained that the Self of bliss is the highest 
Brahman, we conclude that in passages such as ' if that 
bliss were not in the ether ' (Taitt. Up. II, 7), and ' knowledge, 
bliss is Brahman' (Br*. Up. HI, 9, 28), the word ' ananda' 
denotes the 'anandamaya'; just as vj^tfana means the 
v\gwanamaya. It is for the same reason (viz. of ananda mean- 
ing the same as anandamaya) that the clause ' he who knows 
the bliss of Brahman' exhibits Brahman as being connected 
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with ananda, and that 'the further clause ' he who knows 
this reaches the Self of bliss,' declares the reaching of the 
Self of bliss to be the fruit of the knowledge of bliss. In 
the subsequent anuvaka also, in the clauses ' he perceived 
that food is Brahman,' ' he perceived that breath is Brah- 
man,' &c (III, 1 ; 2, &c). the words •food,' 'breath,' and 
so on, are meant to suggest the Self made of food, the Self 
made of breath, &c, mentioned in the preceding anuvaka ; 
and hence also in the clause 'he perceived that bliss is 
Brahman,' the word ' bliss ' must be understood to denote 
the Self of bliss. Hence, in. the same anuvaka, the account 
of the fate after death of the man who knows concludes 
with the words ' having reached the Self of bliss ' (III, 10, 5). 
It ia thus finally proved that the highest Brahman — which 
in the previous adhikarawa had to be shown to be other 
than the so-called Pradhana — is also other than the being 
called individual soul. — This concludes the topic of the 
anandamaya. 

A new doubt here presents itself.— It must indeed be 
admitted that such individual souls as possess only a 
moderate degree of merit are unable to accomplish the 
creation of the world by their mere wish, to enjoy supreme 
bliss, to be the cause of fearlessness, and so on ; but why 
should not beings like Aditya and Pra^apati, whose merit 
is extraordinarily great, be capable of all this ? — Of this 
suggestion the next Sutra disposes. 

21. The one within (the sun and the eye); on 
account of his qualities being declared. 

It is said in the AT^andogya : ' Now that person bright as 
gold, who is seen within the sun, with beard bright as gold 
and hair bright as gold, golden altogether to the very tips 
of his nails, whose eyes are like blue lotus ; his name is Ut, 
for he has risen (udita) above all evil. He also who knows 
this rises above all evil. Rik and Saman are his joints — 
So much with reference to the devas. — Now with reference 
to the body. — 'Now that person who is seen within the eye, 
he is Rik, he is Saman, Uktha, Ysg-us, Brahman. The 
form of this person (in the eye) is the same as of that 
person yonder (in the sun), the joints of the one are the 
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joints of the other, the name of the one is the name of 
the other' {Kh. Up. I, 7). — Here there arises the doubt 
whether that person dwelling within the eye and the sun 
be the individual soul called Aditya, who through accumu- 
lation of religious merit possesses lordly power, or the 
highest Self other than that soul. 

That individual soul of high merit, the Purvapakshin 
maintains. For the text states that that person has a body, 
and connexion with a body belongs to individual souls 
only, for it is meant to bring the soul into contact with 
pleasure and pain, according to its deserts. It is for this 
reason that Scripture describes final Release where there is 
no connexion with works as a state of disembodiedness. 
'So long as he is in the body he cannot get free from 
pleasure and pain. But when he is free from the body, 
then neither pleasure nor pain touches him ' {Kh, Up. VIII, 
12, 1). And a soul of transcendent merit may possess 
surpassing wisdom and power, and thus be capable of being 
lord of the worlds and the wishes (I, 6, 8). For the same 
reason such a soul may be the object of devout meditation, 
bestow rewards, and by being instrumental in destroying 
evil, be helpful towards final release. Even among men 
some are seen to be of superior knowledge and power, 
owing to superior religious merit ; and this holds good 
with regard to the Siddhas and Gandharvas also; then 
with regard to the devas ; then with regard to the divine 
beings, beginning with Indra. Hence, also, one among the 
divine beings, beginning with Brahma, may in each kalpa 
reach, through a particularly high degree of merit, vast 
lordly power and thus effect the creation of the world, and 
so on. On this supposition the texts about that which 
constitutes the cause of the world and the inward Self of 
the world must also be understood to refer to some such 
soul which, owing to superiority of merit, has become 
all-knowing and all-powerful. A so-called highest Self, 
different from the individual souls, does not therefore exist. 
Where the texts speak of that which is neither coarse nor 
fine nor short, &c, they only mean to characterise the 
individual soul ; and those texts also which refer to final 
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Release aim only at setting forth the essential nature of 
the individual soul and the means of attaining that essential 
nature. 

This prima facie view is set aside by the Sutra. The person 
who is perceived within the sun and within the eye, is some- 
thing different from the individual soul, viz. the highest Self ; 
because there are declared qualities belonging to that. The 
text ascribes to him the quality of having risen above, i. e. 
being free from all evil, and this can belong to the highest 
Self only, not to the individual soul. For to be free from 
all evil means to be free from all influence of karman, and 
this quality can belong to the highest Self only, differing 
from all individual souls which, as is shown by their experi- 
ence of pleasure and pain, are in the bonds of karman. Those 
essential qualities also which presuppose freedom from all 
evil (and which are mentioned in other Vedic passages), 
such as mastery over all worlds and wishes, capability of 
realising one's purposes, being the inner Self of all, &c, 
belong to the highest Self alone. Compare passages such 
as * It Is the Self free from evil, free from old age, from 
death and grief, from hunger and thirst, whose wishes come 
true, whose purposes come true ' (Kh. Up. VIII, 1,5); and 
' He is the inner Self of all, free from evil, the divine one, 
the one god Narayawa' (Suba. Up.). Attributes such 
as the attribute of being the creator of the whole 
universe — which presupposes the power of realising one's 
wishes — (cp. the passage 'it desired, may I be many'); 
the attribute of being the cause of fear and fearlessness ; 
the attribute of enjoying transcending bliss not limited by 
the capabilities of thought and speech and the like, are 
essential characteristics of that only which is not touched 
by karman, and they cannot therefore belong to the in- 
dividual soul. — Nor is there any truth in the contention 
that the person within the sun, &c, cannot be a being 
different from individual souls because it possesses a body. 
For since a being which possesses the power of realising 
all its desires can assume a body through its mere wish, it 
is not generally true that embodiedness proves dependence 
on karman. — But, it may be said, by a body we understand 
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a certain combination of matter which springs from the 
primal substance (praknti) with its three constituents. Now 
connexion with such a body cannot possibly be brought 
about by the wish of such souls even as are free from all 
evil and capable of realising their desires ; for such con- 
nexion would not be to the soul's benefit In the case, on 
the other hand, of a soul subject to karman and not know- 
ing its own essential nature, such connexion with a body 
necessarily takes place in order that the soul may enjoy 
the fruit of its actions — quite apart from the soul's desire. — 
Your objection would be well founded, we reply, if the body 
of the highest Self were an effect of Prakrrti with its three 
constituents ; but it is not so, it rather is a body suitable 
to the nature and intentions of that Self. The highest 
Brahman, whose nature is fundamentally antagonistic to all 
evil and essentially composed of infinite knowledge and 
bliss — whereby it differs from all other souls — possesses an 
infinite number of qualities of unimaginable excellence, and, 
analogously, a divine form suitable to its nature and in- 
tentions, i. e. adorned with infinite, supremely excellent and 
wonderful qualities — splendour, beauty, fragrance, tender- 
ness, loveliness, youthfulness, and so on. And in order to 
gratify his devotees he individualises that form so as to 
render it suitable to their apprehension — he who is 
a boundless ocean as it were of compassion, kindness and 
lordly power, whom no shadow of evil may touch — he who 
is the highest Self, the highest Brahman, the supreme soul, 
Naraya«a 1 — Certain texts tell us that the highest Brahman 
is the sole cause of the entire world : ' From which these 
beings originate ' (Taitt. Up.) ; * Being only was this in 
the beginning' (Kh. Up. VI, 2, 1); 'The Self only was 
this in the beginning' (Ai. Up. I, 1); 'Narayawa alone 
existed, not Brahma nor .Siva.' Other texts define 
his nature: 'The True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman' 
(Taitt. Up. II, 1, 1); 'Knowledge, bliss is Brahman' 
(Br*. Up. Ill, 9, 28) ; and others again deny of Brahman 
all connexion with evil qualities and inferior bodies sprung 
from Prakriti, and all dependence on karman, and proclaim 
his glorious qualities and glorious forms : ' Free from 
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qualities' (?) ; ' Free from taint' (Svet. Up. VI, 19) ; ' Free 
from old age, from death and grief, from hunger and thirst, 
realising his wishes and purposes' (KA. Up. VIII, 1, 5); 
' There is no effect and no cause known of him, no one is 
seen like to him or superior : his high power is revealed as 
manifold, as inherent action of force and knowledge ' (Svet. 
Up. VI, 8) ; ' That highest great lord of lords, the highest 
deity of deities ' (Svet. Up. VI, 7) ; * He is the cause, the 
lord of the lords of the organs, and there is of him neither 
parent nor lord ' (Svet. Up. VI, 9) ; ' Having created all 
forms and given names to them the wise one goes on calling 
them by those names ' (Taitt Ar. Ill, 12, 7) ; 'I know that 
great Person of sunlike lustre beyond the darkness ' (Svet 
Up. Ill, 8); 'All moments originated from the Person 
shining like lightning ' (Mahanar. Up. I, 6). — This essential 
form of his the most compassionate Lord by his mere will 
individualises as a shape human or divine or otherwise, so 
as to render it suitable to the apprehension of the devotee 
and thus satisfy him. This the following scriptural passage 
declares, ' Unborn he is born in many ways ' (Gau. Ka. 
Ill, 24); and likewise Smrz'ti, 'Though unborn I, the im- 
perishable Self, the Lord of the beings, presiding over my 
Nature, manifest myself by my Maya for the protection of 
the Good and the destruction of the evil doers ' (Bha. Gt. IV, 
6, 8). The ' Good ' here are the Devotees ; and by ' Maya ' 
is meant the purpose, the knowledge of the Divine Being ; 
in agreement with the Naighaw/ukas who register ' Maya' 
as a synonym of gn&na. (knowledge). In the Mahabharata 
also the form assumed by the highest Person in his avataras 
is said not to consist of Praknti, ' the body of the highest 
Self does not consist of a combination of material elements.' 
— For these reasons the Person within the Sun and the eye 
is the highest Self which is different from the individual 
soul of the Sun, &c. 

22. And on account of the declaration of difference 
(the highest Self is) other (than the individual souls 
of the sun, &c). 

There are texts which clearly state that the highest 
[48] R 
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Self is different from Aditya and the other individual souls : 
' He who, dwelling within Aditya (the sun), is different from 
Aditya, whom Aditya does not know, of whom Aditya is 
the body, who rules Aditya from within ; who dwelling 
within the Self is different from the Self,' &c. (Br/. Up. Ill, 
7, 9 ff.) 5 ' Of whom the Imperishable is the body, whom 
the Imperishable does not know ; who moves within Death, 
of whom Death is the body, whom Death does not know ; 
he is the inner self of all beings, free from evil, divine, the 
one God Narayawa ' (Sub. Up.VI I). These texts declare all 
individual souls to be the body of the sinless highest Self 
which is said to be the inward principle of all of them. — It 
is thereby completely proved that the highest Self is some- 
thing different from all individual souls such as Aditya, and 
so on. — Here terminates the adhikaraxa of the ' one within.' 
The text, ' That from which these beings are born,' 
teaches that Brahman is the cause of the world ; to the 
question thence arising of what nature that cause of the 
world is, certain other texts give a reply in general terms 
(' Being only this was in the beginning ' ; • It sent forth 
fire ' ; ' The Self only this was in the beginning,' &c.) ; and 
thereupon it is shown on the basis of the special nature of 
that cause as proved by the attributes of ' thought ' and 
'bliss,' that Brahman is different from the pradhana and 
the individual souls. The remaining part of this Pada now 
is devoted to the task of proving that where such special 
terms as Ether and the like are used in sections setting 
forth the creation and government of the world, they 
designate not the thing — sentient or non-sentient — which 
is known from ordinary experience, but Brahman as proved 
so far. 

23. Ether (is Brahman), on account of the charac- 
teristic marks. 

We read in the .Oandogya (1, 9), • What is the origin of 
this world ? ' ' Ether,' he replied. ' For all these beings 
spring from the ether only, and return into the ether. 
Ether is greater than these; ether is their rest.' Here 
there arises the doubt whether the word 'ether' denotes 
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the well-known element or Brahman. — The Purvapakshin 
maintains the former alternative. For, he says, in the case 
of things to be apprehended through words we must accept 
that sense of the word which, proved by etymology, is 
immediately suggested by the word. We therefore conclude 
from the passage that the well-known Ether is the cause 
of the entire aggregate of things, moving or non-moving, 
and that hence Brahman is the same as Ether. — But has it 
not been shown that Brahman is something different from 
non-sentient things because its creative activity is preceded 
by thought? — This has been asserted indeed, but by no 
means proved. For the proper way to combine the dif- 
ferent texts is as follows. Having been told that 'that 
from which these beings are born is Brahman,' we desire to 
know more especially what that source of all beings is, and 
this desire is satisfied by the special information given by 
the text, ' All these things spring from the ether.' It thus 
being ascertained that the ether only is the cause of the 
origin, and so on, of the world, we conclude that also such 
general terms as ' Being ' (' Being only was this In the 
beginning ') denote the particular substance called * ether.' 
And we further conclude that in passages such as 'the 
Self only was all this in the beginning,' the word 'Self 
(atman) also denotes the ether; for that word is by 110 
means limited to non-sentient things — cp., e. g., the phrase, 
' Clay constitutes the Self of the jar' — , and its etymology 
also (atman from ap, to reach) shows that it may very well 
be applied to the ether. It having thus been ascertained 
that the ether is the general cause or Brahman, we must 
interpret such words as ' thinking ' (which we meet with in 
connexion with the creative activity of the general cause) in 
a suitable, i. e. secondary, or metaphorical sense. If the 
texts denoted the general cause by general terms only, 
such as ' Being,' we should, in agreement with the primary 
sense of ' thinking,' and similar terms, decide that that cause 
is an intelligent being ; but since, as a matter of fact, we 
ascertain a particular cause on the basis of the word 
'ether,' our decision cannot be formed on general con- 
siderations of what would suit the sense. — But what then- 
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about the passage, ' From the Self there sprang the ether ' 
(Taitt. Up. II, I, i), from which it appears that the ether 
itself is something created? — All elementary substances, 
we reply, such as ether, air, and so on, have two different 
states, a gross material one, and a subtle one. The ether, 
in its subtle state, is the universal cause ; in its gross state 
it is an effect of the primal cause ; in its gross state it 
thus springs from itself, i. e. ether in the subtle state. The 
text, 'All these beings spring from ether only ' (Kh. Up. I, 
9, 1), declares that the whole world originates from ether 
only, and from this it follows that ether is none other than 
the general cause of the world, i. e. Brahman. This non- 
difference of Brahman from the empirically known ether 
also gives a satisfactory sense to texts such as the follow- 
ing: 'If this ether were not bliss' (Taitt. Up. II, 7, 1) ; 
' Ether, indeed, is the evolver of names and forms ' (Kk. Up. 
VIII, 14, 1, and so on). — It thus appears that Brahman 
is hone other than the well-known elemental ether. 

This prima facie view is set aside by the Sutra. The 
word 'ether' in the text under discussion denotes the 
highest Self with its previously established characteristics 
— which is something quite different from the non-sentient 
elemental ether. For the qualities which the passage attri- 
butes to ether, viz. its being the one cause of the entire world, 
its being greater than all, and the rest of all, clearly indicate 
the highest Self. The non-intelligent elemental ether can- 
not be called the cause of all, since intelligent beings 
clearly cannot be its effects; nor can it be called the 'rest' 
of intelligent beings, for non-sentient things are evil and 
antagonistic to the true aim of man ; nor can it be called 
'greater' than all, for it is impossible that a non-sentient 
element should possess all excellent qualities whatever and 
thus be absolutely superior to everything else. — Nor is the 
Purvapakshin right when maintaining that, as the word 
' ether ' satisfies the demand for a special cause of the 
world, all other texts are to be interpreted in accordance 
herewith. The words, ' All these beings indeed spring from 
the ether only,' merely give expression to something gener- 
ally known, and statements of this nature presuppose other 
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means of knowledge to prove them. Now these other 
means required are, in our case, supplied by such texts as 
'Being only was this in the beginning,' and these, as we 
have shown, establish the existence of Brahman. To 
Brahman thus established, the text mentioning the ether 
merely refers as to something well known. Brahman may 
suitably be called 'ether' (aklra), because being of the 
nature of light it shines (ak&ate) itself, and makes other 
things shine forth (akarayati). Moreover, the word * ether ' 
is indeed capable of conveying the idea of a special being 
(as cause), but as it denotes a special non-intelligent thing 
which cannot be admitted as the cause of the intelligent 
part of the world we must deny all authoritativeness to 
the attempt to tamper, in the interest of that one word, 
with the sense of other texts which have the power of 
giving instruction as to an entirely new thing (viz. Brah- 
man), distinguished by the possession of omniscience, 
the power of realising its purposes and similar attri- 
butes, which we ascertain from certain complementary 
texts — such as ' it thought, may I be many, may I grow 
forth,' and * it desired, may I be many, may I grow forth.' 
We also point out that the agreement in purport of a 
number of texts capable of establishing the existence of 
a wonderful being possessing infinite wonderful attributes is 
not lightly to be disregarded in favour of one single text 
which moreover (has not the power of intimating something 
not known before, but) only makes a reference to what is 
already established by other texts. — As to the averment 
that the word ' Self is not exclusively limited to sentient 
beings, we remark that that word is indeed applied occa- 
sionally to non-sentient things, but prevailingly to that 
which is the correlative of a body, i.e. the soul or spirit ; 
in texts such as ' the Self only was this in the beginning,' 
and ' from the Self there sprang the ether,' we must there- 
fore understand by the ' Self,' the universal spirit. The 
denotative power of the term ' atman,' which is thus proved 
by itself, is moreover confirmed by the complementary 
passages 'it desired, may I send forth the worlds,' 'it 
desired, may I be many, may I grow forth.'— We thus 
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arrive at the following conclusion : Brahman, which — by 
the passage 'Being only this was in the beginning' — is 
established as the sole cause of the world, possessing all 
those manifold wonderful attributes which are ascertained 
from the complementary passages, is, in the text under 
discussion, referred to as something already known, by 
means of the term ' ether.' — Hare terminates the adhikarana 
of 'ether.' 

24. For the same reason breath (is Brahman). 

We read in the -Oandogya (I, 10 > 11),' Prastotr*, that 
deity which belongs to the Prastava,' &c. ; and further on, 
'which then is that deity? He said — Breath. For all 
these beings merge into breath alone, and from breath they 
arise. This is the deity belonging to the Prastava. If 
without knowing that deity you had sung forth, your head 
would have fallen off.' Here the word 'breath,' analogously 
to the word ' ether,' denotes the highest Brahman, which is 
different from what is commonly called breath ; we infer 
this from the fact that special characteristics of Brahman, 
viz. the whole world's entering into and rising from it, 
are in that text referred to as well-known things. There 
indeed here arises a further doubt ; for as it is a matter of 
observation that the existence, activity, &c, of the whole 
aggregate of creatures depend on breath, breath — in its 
ordinary acceptation — may be called the cause of the world. 
This doubt is, however, disposed of by the consideration 
that breath is not present in things such as stones and 
wood, nor in intelligence itself, and that hence of breath 
in the ordinary sense it cannot be said that 'all beings 
enter into it,' &c. We therefore conclude that Brahman 
is here called ' breath ' in so far as he bestows the breath 
of life on all beings. And the general result of the discus- 
sion carried on in connexion with the last two Sutras thus 
is that the words ' ether ' and ' breath ' denote something 
other than what is ordinarily denoted by those terms, viz. 
the highest Brahman, the sole cause of this entire world, 
free from all evil, &c. &c. — Here terminates the adhikarana 
of * breath.' 
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The subsequent Sutras up to the end of the Pada de- 
monstrate that the being which the texts refer to as ' Light 
or ' Indra ' — terms which in ordinary language are applied 
to certain other well-known beings — , and which is repre- 
sented as possessing some one or other supremely exalted 
quality that is invariably connected with world-creative 
power, is no other than the highest Brahman. 

25. The light (is Brahman), on account of the 
mention of feet. 

We read in the /STAandogya (III, 13, 7), ' Now that light 
which shines above this heaven, higher than everything, in 
the highest worlds beyond which there are no other worlds, 
that is the same light which is within man.' — Here a doubt 
arises, viz. whether the brightly shining thing here called 
' light ' is the well-known light of the sun and so on, viewed 
as a causal universal principle (Brahman); or the all- 
knowing, &c., highest Person of infinite splendour, who is 
different in nature from all sentient and non-sentient beings, 
and is the highest cause. — The Purvapakshin maintains 
that the reference is to ordinary light For, he says, the 
passage does not mention a particular characteristic attri- 
bute which can belong to the highest Self only — while 
such attributes were met with in the texts referring to 
Ether and Breath — , and as thus there is no opening for 
a recognition of the highest Self, and as at the same time 
the text identifies ' light ' with the intestinal heat of living 
beings, we conclude that the text represents the well-known 
ordinary light as Brahman, the cause of the world — which 
is possible as causal agency is connected with extreme light 
and heat. — This prima facie view the Sutra sets aside. The 
light which the text states to be connected with heaven and 
possessing supreme splendour can be the highest Person 
only, since a preceding passage in the same section — ' All 
the beings are one foot of it, three feet are the Immortal in 
heaven ' — refers to all beings as being a foot of that same 
being which is connected with heaven. Although the 
passage, 'That light which shines above,' &c, does not 
mention a special attribute of the highest Person, yet the 
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passage previously quoted refers to the highest Person as 
connected with heaven, and we therefore recognise that 
Person as the light connected with heaven, mentioned in 
the subsequent passage. 

Nor does the identification, made in a clause of the text, 
of light with the intestinal heat give rise to any difficulty ; 
for that clause is meant to enjoin meditation on the highest 
Brahman in the form of intestinal heat, such meditation 
having a special result of its own. Moreover, the Lord 
himself declares that he constitutes the Self of the intestinal 
fire, ' Becoming the VaUvanara-fife I abide in the body of 
living creatures ' (Bha. Gi. XV, 14). 

26. If it be objected that (Brahman is) not 
(denoted) on account of the metre being denoted ; 
(we reply) not so, because thus the direction of the 
mind (on Brahman) is declared; for thus it is seen. 

The previous section at first refers to the metre called 
Gayatri, 'The Gayatri indeed is everything' (III, ia, 1), 
and then introduces — with the words ' this is also declared 
by a Rik verse ' — the verse, ' Such is the greatness of it 
(viz. the G4yatri),' &c. Now, as this verse also refers to 
the metre, there is not any reference to the highest Person. 
— To this objection the second part of the Sutra replies. 
The word ' Gayatri ' does not here denote the metre only, 
since this cannot possibly be the Self of all ; but the text 
declares the application of the idea of Gayatri to Brahman, 
i.e. teaches, to the end of a certain result being obtained, 
meditation on Brahman in so far as similar to Gayatri. 
For Brahman having four feet, in the sense indicated by 
the rik, may be compared to the Gayatri with its four 
(metrical) feet The Gayatri (indeed has as a rule three feet, 
but) occasionally a Gayatri with four feet is met with ; so, 
e.g., ' lndras sakipatUi | valena pfaTitaA | duoSyavano vrisha | 
samitsu sasahiA.' We see that in other passages also words 
primarily denoting metres are employed in other senses; 
thus, eg., in the sawrvargavidya (Kh. Up. IV, 3, 8), where 
Vira^- (the name of a metre of ten syllables) denotes a group 
of ten divine beings. 
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For this conclusion the next Sutra supplies a further 
argument. 

27. And thus also, because (thus only) the desig- 
nation of the beings, and so on, being the (four) feet 
is possible. 

. The text, moreover, designates the Gayatrt as having 
four feet, after having referred to the beings, the earth, the 
body, and the heart; now this has a sense only if it is 
Brahman, which here is called Gayatrt. 

28. If it be said that (Brahman is) not (recognised) 
on account of the difference of designation ; (we say) 
not so, on account of there being no contradiction in 
either (designation). 

In the former passage, ' three feet of it are what is im- 
mortal in heaven,' heaven is referred to as the abode of 
the being under, discussion; while in the latter passage, 
' that light which shines above this heaven,' heaven is men- 
tioned as marking its boundary. Owing to this discre- 
pancy, the Brahman referred to in the former text is not 
recognised in the latter. — This objection the Sutra disposes 
of by pointing out that owing to the essential agreement of 
the two statements, nothing stands in the way of the re- 
quired recognition. When we say, ' The hawk is on the 
top of the tree,' and 'the hawk is above the top of the 
tree,' we mean one and the same thing. — The ' light,' there- 
fore, is nothing else but the most glorious and luminous 
highest Person. Him who in the former passage is called 
four-footed, we know to have an extraordinarily beautiful 
shape and colour — (cp., e. g., ' I know that great Person of 
sunlike colour beyond the darkness ' (Svet. Up. Ill, 9) — , and 
as hence his brilliancy also must be extraordinary, he is, 
in the text under discussion, quite appropriately called 
'light.' — Here terminates the adhikarawa of 'light.' 

It has been shown that the being endowed with supreme 
brilliance, called * Light,' which the text mentions as some- 
thing well known, is the highest Person. The Sutrakara 
will now show that the being designated as Indra and 
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Prawa, which the text enjoins as an object of meditation, 
for the reason that it is the means for attaining immor- 
tality — a power which is inseparable from causal power — , 
is likewise the highest Person. 

29. Pra#a is Brahman, on account of connexion. 

We read in the Pratardana-vidya in the Kaushftaki- 
brahma»a that 'Pratardana, the son of Divodasa, came, 
by fighting and strength, to the beloved abode of Indra.' 
Being asked by Indra to choose a boon he requests 
the God to bestow on him that boon which he himself 
considers most beneficial to man ; whereupon Indra 
says, ' I am prawa (breath), the intelligent Self, meditate 
on me as Life, as Immortality.' Here the doubt arises 
whether the being called Prawa and Indra, and desig- 
nating itself as the object of a meditation most beneficial 
to man, is an individual soul, or the highest Self. — An 
individual soul, the Purvapakshin maintains. For, he 
says, the word ' Indra ' is known to denote an individual 
God, and the word ' Pra«a,' which stands in grammatical 
co-ordination with Indra, also applies to individual souls. 
This individual being, called Indra, instructs Pratardana 
that meditation on himself is most beneficial to man. But 
what is most beneficial to man is only the means to attain 
immortality, and such a means is found in meditation on 
the causal principle of the world, as we know from the 
text, ' For him there is delay only so long as he is not 
delivered; then he will be perfect' (Kh. Up. VI, 14, a). 
We hence conclude that Indra, who is known as an indi- 
vidual soul, is the causal principle, Brahman. 

This view is rejected by the Sutra. The being called 
Indra and Pra«a is not a mere individual soul, but the 
highest Brahman, which is other than all individual souls. 
For on this supposition only it is appropriate that the 
being introduced as Indra and Prina should, in the way of 
grammatical co-ordination, be connected with such terms 
as ' blessed,' ' non-ageing,' ' immortal.' (' That prawa indeed 
is the intelligent Self, blessed, non-ageing, immortal,' Kau. 
Up. Ill, 9.) 
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30. If it be said that (Brahman is) not (denoted) 
on account of the speaker denoting himself; (we 
say, not so), because the multitude of connexions 
with the inner Self (is possible only) in that (speaker 
if viewed as Brahman). 

An objection is raised. — That the being introduced as 
Indra and Prawa should be the highest Brahman, for the 
reason that it is identical with him who, later on, is called 
' blessed,' ' non-ageing, ' immortal ' — this we cannot admit. 
' Know me only, I am prawa, meditate on me as the 
intelligent Self, as life, as immortality* — the speaker of 
these words is Indra, and this Indra enjoins on Pratardana 
meditation on his own person only, the individual character 
of which is brought out by reference to certain deeds of 
strength such as the slaying of the son of Tvash/r* (' I 
slew the three-headed son of Tvash/ro,' &c). As thus the 
initial part of the section clearly refers to an individual 
being, the terms occurring in the concluding part (' blessed,' 
'non-ageing,' 'immortal') must be interpreted so as. to 
make them agree with what precedes. — This objection the 
Sutra disposes of. ' For the multitude of connexions with 
the Self — i.e. the multitude of things connected with the 
Self as its attributes — is possible only ' in that/ i. e. in that 
speaker viewed as the highest Brahman. ' For, as in 
a car, the circumference of the wheel is placed on the 
spokes, and the spokes on the nave, thus are these objects 
placed on the subjects, and the subjects on the pra»a. 
That pra«a indeed is the intelligent Self, blessed, non- 
ageing, immortal.' The ' objects ' (bhutamatr&A) here are 
the aggregate of non-sentient things ; the ' subjects ' 
(pra£ttamatra£) are the sentient beings in which the objects 
are said to abide ; when thereupon the texts says that of 
these subjects the being called Indra and Prawa is the 
abode, and that he is blessed, non-ageing, immortal ; this 
qualification of being the abode of this Universe, with all 
its non-sentient and sentient beings, can belong to the 
highest Self only, which is other than all individual 
souls. 
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The Sfttra may also be explained in a somewhat different 
way, viz. ' there is a multitude of connexions belonging to 
the highest Self, i. e. of attributes special to the highest 
Self, in that, viz. section.' The text at first says, ' Choose 
thou that boon for me which thou deemest most beneficial to 
man ' — to which the reply is, * Meditate on me.' Here Indra- 
pra«a is represented as the object of a meditation which 
is to bring about Release ; the object of such meditation 
can be none but the highest Self. — ' He makes him whom 
he wishes to lead up from these worlds do a good deed ; 
and him whom he wishes to lead down from these worlds 
he makes do a bad deed.' The causality with regard to 
all actions which is here described is again a special attri- 
bute of the highest Self. — The same has to be said with 
regard to the attribute of being the abode of all, in the 
passage about the wheel and spokes, quoted above; and 
with regard to the attributes of bliss, absence of old age 
and immortality, referred to in another passage quoted 
before. Also the attributes of being 'the ruler of the 
worlds, the lord of all,' can belong to the highest Self 
only. — The conclusion therefore is that the being called 
Indra and Prawa is none other but the highest Self. — But 
how then can Indra, who is known to be an individual 
person only, enjoin meditation on himself? — To this ques- 
tion the next Sfltra replies. 

31. The instruction (given by Indra about him- 
self) (is possible) through insight based on Scripture, 
as in the case of Vamadeva. 

The instruction which, in the passages quoted, Indra 
gives as to the object of meditation, i. e. Brahman consti- 
tuting his Self, is not based on such an insight into his own 
nature as is established by other means of proof, but on an 
intuition of his own Self, mediated by Scripture. ' Having 
entered into them with this living Self let me evolve names 
and forms ' (Kh. Up. VI, 3, 2) ; ' In it all that exists has its 
Self (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 7); 'Entered within, the ruler of 
creatures, the Self of all' (Taitt. Ar. Ill, 21); *He who 
dwelling in the Self is different from the Self,' &c. (Br*. Up. 
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III, 7, 22) — from these and similar texts Indra has 
learned that the highest Self has the individual souls 
for its body, and that hence words such as ' I ' and ' thou,' 
which denote individual beings, extend in their connotation 
up to the highest Self; when, therefore, he says, ' Know me 
only,' and ' Meditate on me,' he really means to teach that 
the highest Self, of which his own individual person is the 
body, is the proper object of meditation. ' As in the case 
of Vamadeva.' As the Riahi Vamadeva perceiving that 
Brahman is the inner Self of all, that all things constitute 
its body, and that the meaning of words denoting a body 
extends up to the principle embodied, denotes with the 
word ' I ' the highest Brahman to which he himself stands 
in the relation of a body, and then predicates of this ' I ' 
Manu Surya and other beings — ' Seeing this the JZishi. 
Vamadeva understood, I am Manu, I am Surya ' (Br i. Up. 
I, 4, 10). Similarly Prahlada says, ' As the Infinite one 
abides within all, he constitutes my " I " also ; all is from 
me, I am all, within me is all.' (Vi. Pu. I, 19, 85.) 
The next Sutra states, in reply to an objection, the reason 
why, in the section under discussion, terms denoting the 
individual soul, and others denoting non-sentient things are 
applied to Brahman. 

32. If it be said (that Brahman is not meant) on 
account of characteristic marks of the individual soul 
and the chief vital air ; we say no, on account of the 
threefoldness of meditation ; on account of (such 
threefold meditation) being met (in other texts also) ; 
and on account of (such threefold meditation) being 
appropriate here (also). 

An objection is raised. ' Let none try to find out what 
speech is, let him know the speaker ' ; ' I slew the three- 
headed son of Tvash/ri ; I delivered the Arunmukhas, the 
devotees, to the wolves ' ; these passages state characteristic 
marks of an individual soul (viz. the god Indra). — ' As long 
as Pr£»a dwells in this body, so long there is life' ; ' Pra»a 
alone is the conscious Self, and having laid hold of this 
body, it makes it rise up.' — These passages again mention 
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characteristic attributes of the chief vital air. Hence 
there is here no ' multitude of attributes belonging to the 
Self.' — The latter part of the Sutra refutes this objection. 
The highest Self is called by these different terms id 
order to teach threefoldness of devout meditation ; viz. 
meditation on Brahman in itself as the cause of the entire 
world ; on Brahman as having for its body the totality of 
enjoying (individual) souls; and on Brahman as having 
for its body the objects and means of enjoyment. — This 
threefold meditation on Brahman, moreover, is met with 
also in other chapters of the sacred text Passages such 
as 'The True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman,' 'Bliss is 
Brahman,' dwell on Brahman in itself. Passages again such 
as ' Having created that he entered into it. Having entered 
it he became sat and tyat, defined and undefined,' &c. (Taitt. 
Up. II, 6), represent Brahman as having for its body the 
individual souls and inanimate nature. Hence, in the 
chapter under discussion also, this threefold view of 
Brahman is quite appropriate. Where to particular indi- 
vidual beings such as Hirawyagarbha, and so on, or to 
particular inanimate things such as prakriti, and so on, 
there are attributed qualities especially belonging to the 
highest Self; or where with words denoting such persons 
and things there are co-ordinated terms denoting the 
highest Self, the intention of the texts is to convey the 
idea of the highest Self being the inner Self of all such 
persons and things. — The settled conclusion, therefore, is 
that the being designated as Indra and Prima is other 
than an individual soul, viz. the highest Self. 
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SECOND PADA. 

The contents of the first PAda may be summed up as 
follows : — It has been shown that a person who has read 
the text of the Veda ; who further, through the study of 
the Karma-Mimamsa, has acquired a full knowledge of the 
nature of (sacrificial and similar) works, and has recognised 
that the fruits of such works are limited and non-per- 
manent; in whom there has arisen the desire for the 
highest aim of man, i.e. Release, which, as he has come to 
know in the course of reading the Vedanta portions of 
scripture, is effected by meditation on the nature of Brah- 
man — such meditation having an infinite and permanent 
result ; who has convinced himself that words are capable 
of conveying information about accomplished things (not 
only about things to be done), and has arrived at the con- 
clusion that the Vedanta-texts are an authoritative means 
of knowledge with regard to the highest Brahman ;— that 
such a person, we say, should begin the study of the 
.Sarlraka-Mimawsa which indicates the method how Brah- 
man is to be known through the Vedanta-texts. 

We next have shown that the text 'That from which 
these creatures are born,' &c, conveys the idea of the 
highest Brahman as that being which in sport, as it were, 
creates, sustains, and finally reabsorbs this entire universe, 
comprising within itself infinite numbers of variously con- 
stituted animated beings — moving and non-moving — , of 
objects of enjoyment for those beings, of means of enjoy- 
ment, and of abodes of enjoyment ; and which is the sole 
cause of all bliss. We have established that this highest 
Brahman, which is the sole cause of the world, cannot be 
the object of the other means of knowledge, and hence is 
to be known through scripture only. We have pointed 
out that the position of scripture as an authoritative means 
of knowledge is established by the fact that all the Vedanta- 
texts connectedly refer to the highest Brahman, which, 
although not related to any injunctions of action or absten- 
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tion from action, by its own essential nature constitutes the 
highest end of man. We have proved that Brahman, which 
the Vedanta-texts teach to be the sole cause of the world, 
must be an intelligent principle other than the non-sentient 
pradhana, since Brahman is said to think. We have 
declared that this intelligent principle is other than the 
so-called individual soul, whether in the state of bondage 
or that of release ; since the texts describe it as in the 
enjoyment of supreme bliss, all-wise, the cause of fear or 
fearlessness on the part of intelligent beings, the inner Self 
of all created things, whether intelligent or non-intelligent, 
possessing the power of realising all its purposes, and so 
on. — We have maintained that this highest Being has 
a divine form, peculiar to itself, not made of the stuff of 
Prakrfti, and not due to karman. — We have explained 
that the being which some texts refer to as a well-known 
cause of the world — designating it by terms such as ether 
or breath, which generally denote a special non-sentient 
being — is that same highest Self which is different from all 
beings, sentient or non-sentient — We have declared that, 
owing to its connexion with heaven, this same highest Self 
is to be recognised in what the text calls a ' light,' said to 
possess supreme splendour, such as forms a special charac- 
teristic of the highest Being. We have stated that, as we 
recognise through insight derived from scripture, that same 
highest Person is denoted by terms such as Indra, and so 
on ; as the text ascribes to that ' Indra ' qualities exclu- 
sively belonging to the highest Self, such, e.g., as being 
the cause of the attainment of immortality. — And the 
general result arrived at was that the Vedanta-texts help 
us to the knowledge of one being only, viz. Brahman, or 
the highest Person, or N&raya«a — of whom it is shown 
that he cannot possibly be the object of the other means 
of knowledge, and whom the possession of an unlimited 
number of glorious qualities proves to differ totally from 
all other beings whatsoever. 

Now, although Brahman is the only object of the teach- 
ing of the Vedanta-texts, yet some of these texts might give 
rise to the notion that they aim at setting forth (not 
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Brahman), but some particular being comprised within 
either the pradhana or the aggregate of individual souls. 
The remaining Padas of the first Adhyaya therefore apply 
themselves to the task of dispelling this notion and 
proving that what the texts in question aim at is to set 
forth certain glorious qualities of Brahman. The second 
Pada discusses those texts which contain somewhat obscure 
references to the individual soul; the third Pada those 
which contain clear references to the same ; and the fourth 
Pada finally those texts which appear to contain even 
clearer intimations of the individual soul, and so on. 

i. Everywhere ; because there is taught what is 
known. 

We read in the .Oandogya, ' Man is made of thought ; 
according to what his thought is in this world, so will he be 
when he has departed this life. Let him form this thought : 
he who consists of mind, whose body is breath, whose form is 
light,' &c. (Ill, 14). We here understand that of the medita- 
tion enjoined by the clause ' let him form this thought ' the' 
object is the being said to consist of mind, to have breath 
for its body, &c. A doubt, however, arises whether the 
being possessing these attributes be the individual soul or 
the highest Self. — The POrvapakshin maintains the former 
alternative. For, he says, mind and breath are instru- 
ments of the individual soul; while the text 'without 
breath, without mind,' distinctly denies them to the highest 
Self. Nor can the Brahman mentioned in a previous 
clause of the same section ('AH this indeed is Brahman') 
be connected as an object with the meditation enjoined in 
the passage under discussion ; for Brahman is there re- 
ferred to in order to suggest the idea of its being the Self 
of all — which idea constitutes a means for bringing about 
that calmness of mind which is helpful towards the act of 
meditation enjoined in the clause 'Let a man meditate 
with calm mind,' &c. Nor, again, can it be said that as the 
meditation conveyed by the clause 'let him form this, 
thought ' demands an object, Brahman, although mentioned 
in another passage, only admits of being connected with; 
[48] S 
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the passage under discussion ; for the demand for an 
object is fully satisfied by the being made of mind, &c, 
which is mentioned in that very passage itself ; in order to 
supply the object we have merely to change the case- 
terminations of the words ' manomayaA prktiasarlraA,' &c. 
It having thus been determined that the being made of 
mind is the individual soul, we further conclude that the 
Brahman mentioned in the concluding passage of the 
section ('That is Brahman') is also the individual soul, 
there called Brahman in order to glorify it. 

This prima facie view is set aside by the Sutra. The 
being made of mind is the highest Self ; for the text states 
certain qualities, such as being made of mind, &c, which 
are well known to denote, in all Vedanta-texts, Brahman 
only. Passages such as ' He who is made Of mind, the 
guide of the body of breath ' (Mu. Up. II, a, 7) ; ■ There is 
the ether within the heart, and in it there is the Person, 
consisting of mind, immortal, golden ' (Taitt Up. I, 6, 1) ; 
1 He is conceived by the heart, by wisdom, by the mind. 
Those who know him are immortal' (Ka. Up. II, 6, 9); 
' He is not apprehended by the eye nor by speech, but by 
a purified mind' (Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 8); 'The breath of 
breath ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 18 ?) ; 'Breath alone is the con* 
scious Self, and having laid hold of this body it makes it 
rise up ' (Ka. Up. Ill, 3) ; * All these beings merge into 
breath alone, and from breath they arise ' (KA. Up. I, 1 1, 
5) — these and similar texts refer to Brahman as consisting 
of mind, to be apprehended by a purified mind, having 
breath for its body, and being the abode and ruler of 
breath. This being so, we decide that in the concluding 
passage, ' my Self within the heart, that is Brahman,' the 
word ' Brahman ' has to be taken in its primary sense (and 
does not denote the individual soul). The text which 
declares Brahman to be without mind and breath, merely 
means to deny that the thought of Brahman depends on 
a mind (internal organ), and that its life depends on 
breath. 

Or else we may interpret the Vedic text and the Sutra 
as follows. The passage ' All this is Brahman ; let a man 
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meditate with a calm mind on this world as originating, 
ending, and breathing in Brahman,' conveys the imagina- 
tion of meditation on Brahman as the Self of all. The 
subsequent clause ' Let him form the thought,' &c, forms 
an additional statement to that injunction, the purport of 
which is to suggest certain attributes of Brahman, such as 
being made of mind. So that the meaning of the whole 
section is 'Let a man meditate on Brahman, which is made 
of mind, has breath for its body, &c, as the Self of the 
whole world.' — Here a doubt presents itself. Does the 
term ' Brahman ' in this section denote the individual soul 
or the highest Self? — The individual soul, the Pikrva- 
pakshin maintains, for that only admits of being exhibited 
in co-ordination with the word 'all.' For the word 'all' 
denotes the entire world from Brahma down to a blade of 
grass ; and the existence of Brahma and other individual 
beings is determined by special forms of karman, the root 
of which is the beginningless Nescience of the individual 
soul. The highest Brahman, on the other hand, which is 
all-knowing, all-powerful, free from all evil and all shadow 
of Nescience and similar imperfections, cannot possibly 
exist as the ' All ' which comprises within itself everything 
that is bad. Moreover we find that occasionally the term 
' Brahman ' is applied to the individual soul also ; just as 
the highest Lord (paramervara) may be called ' the highest 
Self ' (paramatman) or ' the highest Brahman.' That 
' greatness ' (brthattva ; which is the essential characteristic 
of ' brahman ') belongs to the individual soul when it has 
freed itself from its limiting conditions, is moreover attested 
by scripture : * That (soul) is fit for infinity' (Svet. Up.V, 9). 
And as the soul's Nescience is due to karman (only), the 
text may very well designate it — as it does by means of 
the term ' ta^alan ' — as the cause of the origin, subsistence, 
and reabsorption of the world. That is to say — the indi- 
vidual soul which, in its essential nature, is non-limited, 
and therefore of the nature of Brahman, owing to the 
influence of Nescience enters into the state of a god, or 
a man, or an animal, or a plant. 

This view is rejected by the Sutra. ' Everywhere,' i. e, 

S 2 
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in the whole world which is referred to in the clause 'All 
this is Brahman ' we have to understand the highest 
Brahman — which the term ' Brahman ' denotes as the Self 
of the world — , and not the individual soul ; ' because there 
is taught what is known/ i. e. because the clause 'All this is 
Brahman ' — for which clause the term ' tagfalan ' supplies 
the reason — refers to Brahman as something generally 
known. Since the world springs from Brahman, is merged 
in Brahman, and depends on Brahman for its life, therefore 
— as the text says — ' All this has its Self in Brahman ' ; and 
this shows to us that what the text understands by Brah- 
man is that being from which, as generally known from the 
Vedanta-texts, there proceed the creation, and so on, of 
the world. That the highest Brahman only, all-wise and 
supremely blessed, is the cause of the origin, &c, of the 
world, is declared in the section which begins, ' That from 
which these beings are born,' &c, and which says further 
on, ' he knew that Bliss is Brahman, for from bliss these 
beings are born' (Taitt. Up. Ill, 6); and analogously 
the text ' He is the cause, the lord of lords of the organs,' 
&c. (Svet. Up. VI, 9), declares the highest Brahman to be 
the cause of the individual soul. Everywhere, in fact, the 
texts proclaim the causality of the highest Self only. As 
thus the world which springs from Brahman, is merged in 
it, and breathes through it, has its Self in Brahman, the 
identity of the two may properly be asserted ; and hence 
the text — the meaning of which is ' Let a man meditate 
with calm mind on the highest Brahman of which the world 
is a mode, which has the world for its body, and which is 
the Self of the world ' — first proves Brahman's being the 
universal Self, and then enjoins meditation on it. The 
highest Brahman, in its causal condition as well as in its 
so-called ' effected ' state, constitutes the Self of the world, 
for in the former it has for its body all sentient and non- 
sentient beings in their subtle form, and in the latter the 
same beings in their gross condition. Nor is there any 
contradiction between such identity with the world on 
Brahman's part, and the fact that Brahman treasures within 
itself glorious qualities antagonistic to .all evil; for the 
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imperfections adhering to the bodies, which are mere 
modes of Brahman, do not affect Brahman itself to which 
the modes belong. Such identity rather proves for Brah- 
man supreme lordly power, and thus adds to its excel* 
lences. Nor, again, can it rightly be maintained that of 
the individual soul also identity with the world can be 
predicated ; for the souls being separate according to the 
bodies with which they are joined cannot be identical with 
each other. Even in the state of release, when the indi- 
vidual soul is not in any way limited, it does not possess 
that identity with the world on which there depends 
causality with regard to the world's creation, sustentation, 
and reabsorption ; as will be declared in Sutra IV, 4, 17. 
Nor, finally, does the Purvapakshin improve his case by 
contending that the individual soul may be the cause of the 
creation, &c, of the world because it (viz. the soul) is due 
to karman ; for although the fact given as reason is true, 
all the same the Lord alone is the cause of the Universe. — 
All this proves that the being to which the text refers as 
Brahman is none other than the highest Self. 

This second alternative interpretation of the Sutra is 
preferred by most competent persons. The VWttikara, 
e.g. says, 'That Brahman which the clause "All this is 
Brahman " declares to be the Self of all is the Lord.' 

2. And because the qualities meant to be stated 
are possible (in Brahman). 

The qualities about to be stated can belong to the 
highest Self only. ' Made of mind, having breath for its 
body,' &c. ' Made of mind ' means to be apprehended by 
a purified mind only. The highest Self can be appre- 
hended only by a mind purified by meditation on that 
Self, such meditation being assisted by the seven means, 
viz. abstention, &c. (see above, p. 17). This intimates that 
the highest Self is of pure goodness, precluding all evil, and 
therefore different in nature from everything else ; for by 
the impure minded impure objects only can be appre- 
hended. — ' Having the vital breath for its body ' means — 
being the supporter of all life in the world. To stand in- 
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the relation of a body to something else, means to abide in 
that other thing, to be dependent on it, and to subserve it 
in a subordinate capacity, as we shall fully show later on. 
And all ' vital breath ' or ' life ' stands in that relation to 
the highest Self. 'Whose form is light'; i. e. who is of 
supreme splendour, his form being a divine one of supreme 
excellence peculiar to him, and not consisting of the stuff 
of Prakn'ti. — ' Whose purposes are true ' ; i. e. whose pur- 
poses realise themselves without any obstruction. • Who 
is the (or " of the ") Self of ether ' ; i. e. who is of a delicate 
and transparent nature, like ether ; or who himself is the 
Self of ether, which is the causal substance of everything 
else ; or who shines forth himself and makes other things 
shine forth. — ' To whom all works belong'; i.e. he of whom 
the whole world is the work ; or he to whom all activities 
belong. — ' To whom all wishes belong ' ; L e. he to whom all 
pure objects and means of desire and enjoyment belong. 
' He to whom all odours and tastes belong ' ; i. e. he to 
whom there belong, as objects of enjoyment, all kinds of 
uncommon, special, perfect, supremely excellent odours 
and tastes ; ordinary smells and tastes being negatived by 
another text, viz. 'That which is without sound, without 
touch, without taste,' &c. (Ka. Up. Ill, 15). — 'He who 
embraces all this ' ; i. e. he who makes his own the whole 
group of glorious qualities enumerated. — ' He who does 
not speak,' because, being in possession of all he could 
desire, he ' has no regard for anything ' ; i. e. he who, in full 
possession of lordly power, esteems this whole world with 
all its creatures no higher than a blade of grass, and hence 
abides in silence. — All these qualities stated in the text 
can belong to the highest Self only. 

3. But, on account of impossibility, not the em- 
bodied soul. 

Those who fully consider this infinite multitude of 
exalted qualities will recognise that not even a shadow of 
them can belong to the individual soul — whether in the 
state of bondage or that of release — which is a thing as 
insignificant as a glow-worm and, through its connexion 
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with a body, liable to the attacks of endless suffering. It 
is not possible therefore to hold that the section under 
discussion should refer to the individual soul. 

4. And because there is (separate) denotation of 
the object and the agent. 

The clause 'When I shall have departed from hence I 
shall obtain him ' denotes the highest Brahman as the 
object to be obtained, and the individual soul as that 
which obtains it. This shows that the soul which obtains 
is the person meditating, and the highest Brahman that is 
to be obtained, the object of meditation : Brahman, there- 
fore, is something different from the attaining soul. 

5. On account of the difference of words. 

The clause ' That is the Self of me, within the heart ' 
designates the embodied soul by means of a genitive form, 
while the object of meditation is exhibited in the nomina- 
tive case. Similarly, a text of the Va^asaneyins, which 
treats of the same topic, applies different terms to the 
embodied and the highest Self, 'Like a rice grain, or a 
barley grain, or a canary seed, or the kernel of a canary 
seed, thus that golden Person is within the Self ' (Sat. Br. 
X, 6, 3, 3). Here the locative form, 'within the Self,' 
denotes the embodied Self, and the nominative, ' that 
golden Person,' the object to be meditated on. — All this 
proves the highest Self to be the object of meditation. 

6. And on account of Smriti. 

' I dwell within the hearts of all, from me come memory 
and knowledge, as well as their loss ' ; ' He who free from 
delusion knows me to be the highest Person ' j ' The Lord, 
O Ar^iina, is seated in the heart of all Beings, driving 
round by his mysterious power all beings as if mounted on 
a machine; to him fly for refuge' (Bha. Gi. XV, 15, 19 ; 
XVIII, 61). These Smrtti-texts show the embodied soul 
to be the meditating subject, and the highest Self the 
object of meditation. 

7. Should it be said that (the passage does) not 
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(refer to Brahman) on account of the smallness of 
the abode, and on account of the denotation of that 
(viz. minuteness of the being meditated on) ; we 
say no, because (Brahman) has thus to be medi- 
tated upon, and because (in the same passage) it is 
said to be like ether. 

It might be contended that, as the text ' he is my Self 
within the heart ' declares the being meditated on to dwell 
within a minute abode, viz. the heart ; and as moreover 
another text — ' smaller than a grain of rice,' &c, declares it 
to be itself of minute size, that being cannot be the highest 
Self, but only the embodied soul. For other passages 
speak of the highest Self as unlimited, and of the embodied 
soul as having the size of the point of a goad (cp. e.g. 
Mu. Up. I, 1, 6, and Svet. Up. V, 8). — This objection the 
Sutra rebuts by declaring that the highest Self is spoken of 
as such, i. e. minute, on account of its having to be medi- 
tated upon as such. Such minuteness does not, however, 
belong to its true nature; for in the same section it is 
distinctly declared to be infinite like ether — ' greater than 
the earth, greater than the sky, greater than heaven, 
greater than all these worlds ' (Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 3). This 
shows that the designation of the highest Self as minute is 
for the purpose of meditation only. — The connexion of the 
whole section then is as follows. The clause ' All this is 
Brahman ; let a man meditate with calm mind on this 
world as beginning, ending, and breathing in Brahman,' 
enjoins meditation on Brahman as being the Self of all, 
in so far as it is the cause of the origin and destruction of 
all, and entering into all beings as their soul gives life to 
them. The next clause, 'Man is made of thought ; accord- 
ing as his thought is in this world, so will he be when he 
has departed this life,' declares the attainment of the 
desired object to depend on the nature of the meditation ; 
and the following clause, ' Let him therefore form the fol- 
lowing thought,' thereupon repeats the injunction with a 
view to the declaration of details. The clause ' He who 
consists of mind,' &c., up to ' who is never surprised,' then 
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states the nature and qualities, of the being to be medi- 
tated upon, which are to be comprised in the meditation. 
Next, the clause ' He is my Self,' up to * the kernel of a 
canary seed,' declares that the highest Person, for the 
purpose of meditation, abides in the heart of the medi- 
tating devotee ; representing it as being itself minute, since 
the heart is minute. After this the clause ' He also is my 
Self,' up to ' who is never surprised,' describes those aspects 
of the being meditated upon as within the heart, which are 
to be attained by the devotee. Next, the words ' this my 
Self within the heart is that Brahman ' enjoins the reflection 
that the highest Brahman, as described before, is, owing to 
its supreme kindness, present in our hearts in order thereby 
to refresh and inspirit us. Then the clause * When I shall 
have departed from hence I shall obtain him ' suggests the 
idea that there is a certainty of obtaining him on the basis 
of devout meditation ; and finally the clause ' He who has 
this faith has no doubt ' declares that the devotee who is 
firmly convinced of his aim being attainable in the way 
described, will attain it beyond any doubt.— From all this 
it appears that the ' limitation of abode,' and the ' minute* 
ness ' ascribed to Brahman, are merely for the purpose of 
meditation. 

8. Should it be said that there is attainment of 
fruition (of pleasure and pain) ; we reply, not so, on 
account of difference. 

But, if the highest Brahman is assumed to dwell within 
bodies, like the individual soul, it follows that, like the 
latter, it is subject to the experience of pleasure and pain, 
such experience springing from connexion with bodies! — 
Of this objection the Sutra disposes by remarking ' not so, 
on account of difference (of reason).' For what is the 
cause of experiences, pleasurable or painful, is not the mere 
dwelling within a body, but rather the subjection to the 
influence of good and evil deeds ; and such subjection is 
impossible in the case of the highest Self to which all evil 
is foreign. Compare the scriptural text ' One of the two 
eats the sweet fruit, the other one looks on without eating ' 
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(Mu. Up. Ill, i, i). — Here finishes the adhikarawa of ' what 
is known everywhere.' 

Well then, if the highest Self is not an enjoyer, we 
must conclude that wherever fruition is referred to, the 
embodied soul only is meant ! — Of this view the next adhi- 
karawa disposes. 

9. The eater (is the highest Self) on account of 
there being taken all that is movable and im- 
movable. 

We read in the Ka/Aavalll (I, a, 25), ' Who then knows 
where he is to whom the Brahmans and Kshattriyas are 
but food, and death itself a condiment ? ' A doubt here 
arises whether the ' eater,' suggested by the words ' food ' 
and ' condiment,' is the individual soul or the highest Self. 
— The individual soul, the Purvapakshin maintains ; for 
all enjoyment presupposes works, and works belong to the 
individual soul only. — Of this view the Sutra disposes. 
The ' eater ' can be the highest Self only, because the 
taking, i. e. eating, of the whole aggregate of movable and 
immovable things can be predicated of that Self only. 
' Eating ' does not here mean fruition dependent on work, 
but rather the act of reabsorption of the world on the part 
of the highest Brahman, i. e. Vishmi, who is the cause of 
the origination, subsistence, and final destruction of the 
universe. This appears from the fact that Vishmi is 
mentioned in the same section, ' He reaches the end of his 
journey, and that is the highest place of Vishmi ' (Ka. Up. 
I, 3, 9). Moreover the clause ' to whom death is a condi- 
ment ' shows that by the Brahmans and Kshattriyas, men- 
tioned in the text, we have to understand the whole 
universe of moving and non-moving things, viewed as 
things to be consumed by the highest Self. For a condi- 
ment is a thing which, while itself being eaten, causes other 
things to be eaten ; the meaning of the passage, therefore, 
is that while death itself is consumed, being a condiment 
as it were, there is at the same time eaten whatever is 
flavoured or made palatable by death, and that is the 
entire world of beings in which the Brahmans and Kshat- 
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triyas hold the foremost place. Now such eating of course 
is destruction or rcabsorption, and hence such enjoyment — 
meaning general reabsorption — can belong to the highest 
Self only. 

10. And on account of the topic of the whole 
section. 

Moreover the highest Brahman constitutes the topic of 
the entire section. Cp. ' The wise who knows the Self as 
great and omnipresent does not grieve ' (Ka. Up. I, 2, 22) ; 
' That Self cannot be gained by the Veda, nor by under- 
standing, nor by much learning. He whom the Self 
chooses, by him the Self can be gained ; the Self chooses 
him as his own ' (I, 2, 23). — Moreover, the clause (forming 
part of the text under discussion), ' Who knows him (i. e. the 
being which constitutes the topic of the section) where he 
is ?' clearly shows that we have to recognise here the Self 
of which it had previously been said that it is hard to 
know unless it assists us with its grace. 

To this conclusion a new objection presents itself. — 
Further on in the same Upanishad (I, 3, 1) we meet with 
the following text: ' There are two, drinking their reward in 
the world of their own works, entered into the cave, dwell- 
ing on the highest summit ; those who know Brahman call 
them shade and light, likewise those householders who 
perform the Trima£iketa-sacrince.' Now this text clearly 
refers to the individual soul which enjoys the reward of 
its works, together with an associate coupled to it. And 
this associate is either the vital breath, or the organ of 
knowledge (buddhi). For the drinking of 'r*ta' is the 
enjoyment of the fruit of works, and such enjoyment does 
not suit the highest Self. The buddhi, or the vital breath, 
on the other hand, which are instruments of the enjoying 
embodied soul, may somehow be brought into connexion 
with the enjoyment of the fruit of works. As the text is 
thus seen to refer to the embodied soul coupled with some 
associate, we infer, on the ground of the two texts belong- 
ing to one section, that also the ' eater ' described in the 
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former text is none other than the individual souL — To this 
objection the next Sutra replies. 

11. The 'two entered into the cave' are the two 
Selfs ; on account of this being seen. 

The two, entered into the cave and drinking their reward, 
are neither the embodied soul together with the vital 
breath, nor the embodied soul together with the buddhi ; 
it is rather the embodied Self and the highest Self which 
are designated by those terms. For this is seen, i. e. it is 
seen that in that section the individual Self and the highest 
Self only are spoken of as entered into the cave. To the 
highest Self there refers I, 2, 1 2, ' The wise who by medi- 
tation on his Self recognises the Ancient who is difficult to 
see, who has entered into the dark, who is hidden in the 
cave, who dwells in the abyss, as God, he indeed leaves 
joy and sorrow far behind.' And to the individual soul 
there refers I, 4, 7, • Who is together with the vital breath, 
who is Aditi, who is made of the deities, who entering into 
the cave abides therein, who was born variously through 
the elements.' Aditi here means the individual soul which 
enjoys (atti) the fruits of its works ; which is associated 
with the vital breath ; which is made of the deities, i. e. 
whose enjoyment is dependent on the different sense- 
organs ; which abides in the hollow of the heart ; and 
which, being connected with the elementary substances, 
earth, and so on, is born in various forms — human, divine, 
&c. — That the text speaks of the two Selfs as drinking their 
reward (while actually the individual soul only does so) is 
to be understood in the same way as the phrase 'there 
go the umbrella-bearers' (one of whom only carries the 
umbrella). Or else we may account for this on the ground 
that both are agents with regard to the drinking, in so far 
as the ' drinking ' individual soul is caused to drink by the 
highest Self. 

12. And on account of distinctive qualities. 

Everywhere in that section we meet with statements of 
distinctive attributes of the two Selfs, the highest Self 
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being represented as the object of meditation and attain- 
ment, and the individual Self as the meditating and 
attaining subject The passage ' When he has known and 
understood that which is born from Brahman, the intelli- 
gent, to be divine and venerable, then he obtains everlast- 
ing peace' (1, 1, 17) refers to the meditating individual soul 
which recognises itself as being of the nature of Brahman. 
On the other hand, I, a, 3, ' That which is a bridge for 
sacrificers, the highest imperishable Brahman for those who 
wish to cross over to the fearless shore, the Na£iketa, may 
we be able to know that,' refers to the highest Self as the 
object of meditation ; ' Na£iketa ' here meaning that which 
is to be reached through the NiLHketa-rite. Again, the 
passage ' Know the Self to be sitting in the chariot and 
the body to be the chariot ' (1, 3, 3) refers to the meditating 
individual soul; and the verse, I, 3, 9, 'But he who has 
understanding for his charioteer, and holds the reins of the 
mind, he reaches the end of his journey, and that is the 
highest place of Vishwu,' refers to the embodied and the 
highest Selfs as that which attains and that which is to be 
attained. And in the text under discussion also (I, 3, 1), 
the two Selfs are distinctly designated as light and shade, 
the one being all-knowing, the other devoid of knowledge.' 
But, a new objection is raised, the initial passage, 1, 1, to, 
♦That doubt which there is when a man is dead — some 
saying, he is ; others, he is not,' clearly asks a question as 
to the true nature of the individual soul, and we hence 
conclude that that soul forms the topic of the whole 
chapter. — Not so, we reply. That question does not spring 
from any doubt as to the existence or non-existence of the 
soul apart from the body ; for if this were so the two first 
boons chosen by Na£iketas would be unsuitable. For the 
story runs as follows : When the sacrifice offered by the 
father of Na£iketas — at which all the possessions of the 
sacrificer were to be given to the priests — is drawing 
towards its close, the boy, feeling afraid that some deficiency 
on the part of the gifts might render the sacrifice unavail- 
ing, and dutifully wishing to render his father's sacrifice 
complete by giving his own person also, repeatedly asks 
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his father, * And to whom will you give me ' ? The father, 
irritated by the boy's persistent questioning, gives an angry 
reply, and in consequence of this the boy goes to the 
palace of Yama, and Yama being absent, stays there for 
three days without eating. Yama on his return is alarmed 
at this neglect of hospitality, and wishing to make up for 
it allows him to choose three boons. Na£iketas, thereupon, 
full of faith and piety, chooses as his first boon that his 
father should forgive him. Now it is clear that conduct of 
this kind would not be possible in the case of one not 
convinced of the soul having an existence independent of 
the body. For his second boon, again, he chooses the 
knowledge of a sacrificial fire, which has a result to be 
experienced only by a soul that has departed from the 
body ; and this choice also can clearly be made only by 
one who knows that the soul is something different from 
the body. When, therefore, he chooses for his third boon 
the clearing up of his doubt as to the existence of the soul 
after death (as stated in v. 30), it is evident that his ques- 
tion is prompted by the desire to acquire knowledge of the 
true nature of the highest Self— which knowledge has 
the form of meditation on the highest Self—, and by means 
thereof, knowledge of the true nature of final Release which 
consists in obtaining the highest Brahman. The passage, 
therefore, is not concerned merely with the problem as to 
the separation of the soul from the body, but rather with 
the problem of the Self freeing itself from all bondage 
whatever — the same problem, in fact, with which another 
scriptural passage also is concerned, viz. 'When he has 
departed there is no more knowledge' (Br*. Up. II, 4, 12). 
The full purport of Na£iketas' question, therefore, is as 
follows : When a man qualified for Release has died and 
thus freed himself from all bondage, there arises a doubt 
as to his existence or non-existence — a doubt due to the 
disagreement of philosophers as to the true nature of 
Release ; in order to clear up this doubt I wish to learn 
from thee the true nature of the state of Release. — Philo- 
sophers, indeed, hold many widely differing opinions as to 
what constitutes Release. Some hold that the Self is con- 
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stitutcd by consciousness only, and that Release consists in 
the total destruction of this essential nature of the Self. 
Others, while holding the same opinion as to the nature of 
the Self, define Release as the passing away of Nescience 
(avidya). Others hold that the Self is in itself non-sentient, 
like a stone, but possesses, in the state of bondage, certain 
distinctive qualities, such as knowledge, and so on. Release 
then consists in the total removal of all these qualities, the 
Self remaining in a state of pure isolation (kaivalya). 
Others, again, who acknowledge a highest Self free from all 
imperfection, maintain that through connexion with limit- 
ing adjuncts that Self enters on the condition of an indi- 
vidual soul ; Release then means the pure existence of 
the highest Self, consequent on the passing away of the 
limiting adjuncts. Those, however, who understand the 
Vedanta, teach as follows: There is a highest Brahman 
which is the sole cause of the entire universe, which is 
antagonistic to all evil, whose essential nature is infinite 
knowledge and blessedness, which comprises within itself 
numberless auspicious qualities of supreme excellence, 
which is different in nature from all other beings, and which 
constitutes the inner Self of all. Of this Brahman, the indi- 
vidual souls — whose true nature is unlimited knowledge, 
and whose only essential attribute is the intuition of the 
supreme Self — are modes, in so far, namely, as they con- 
stitute its body. The true nature of these souls is, how- 
ever, obscured by Nescience, i. e. the influence of the 
beginningless chain of works ; and by Release then we have 
to understand that intuition of the highest Self, which is 
the natural state of the individual souls, and which follows 
on the destruction of Nescience. — When Na&ketas desires 
Yama graciously to teach him the true nature of Release 
and the means to attain it, Yama at first tests him by 
dwelling on the difficulty of comprehending Release, and 
by tempting him with various worldly enjoyments. But 
having in this way recognised the boy's thorough fitness, 
he in the end instructs him as to the kind of meditation on 
the highest Self which constitutes knowledge of the highest 
Reality, as to the nature of Release — which consists in 
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reaching the abode of the highest Self — , and as to all the 
required details. This instruction begins, I, 2, 13, 'The 
Ancient one who is difficult to see,' &c, and extends up to 
I, 3, 9, ' and that is the highest place of Vishwu.' — It thus 
is an established conclusion that the ' eater ' is no other 
than the highest Self. — Here terminates the adhikarana of 
' the eater.' 

13. (The Person) within the eye (is the highest 
Self) on account of suitability. 

The .Oandogas have the following text : ' The Person 
that is seen within the eye, that is the Self. This is the 
immortal, the fearless, this is Brahman ' (Kh. Up. IV, 15, 1). 
The doubt here arises whether the person that is here 
spoken of as abiding within the eye is the reflected Self, or 
some divine being presiding over the sense of sight, or the 
embodied Self, or the highest Self. — It is the reflected Selfj 
the Purvapakshin maintains; for the text refers to the 
person seen as something well known, and the expression, 
'is seen,' clearly refers to something directly perceived. 
Or it may be the individual soul, for that also may be 
referred to as something well known, as it is in special 
connexion with the eye : people, by looking into the open 
eye of a person, determine whether the living soul remains 
in him or is departing. Or else we may assume that the 
Person seen within the eye is some particular divine being, 
on the strength of the scriptural text, Br/. Up. V, 5, 2, ' He 
(the person seen within the sun) rests with his rays in him 
(the person within the eye).' Any of these beings may 
quite suitably be referred to as something well known. — 
Of these alternatives the Sutra disposes by declaring that 
the Person within the eye is the highest Self. For the 
text goes on to say about the Person seen within the eye, 
' They call him Samyadvama, for all blessings go towards 
him. He is also Vamanl, for he leads all blessings. He is 
also Bhamani, for he shines in all worlds.' And all these 
attributes can be reconciled with the highest Self only. 

14. And on account of the statement as to abode, 
and so on. 
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Abiding within the eye, ruling the eye, and so on are 
predicated by scripture of the highest Self only, viz. in 
Br*. Up. Ill, 7, 18, 'He who dwells within the eye, who 
rules the eye within.' We therefore recognise that highest 
Self in the text, 'That Person which is seen within the 
eye.' The argument founded on reference to 'something 
well known ' thus suits the highest Self very well ; and also 
the clause which denotes immediate perception (' is seen ') 
appears quite suitable, since the highest Self is directly 
intuited by persons practising mystic concentration of 
mind (Yoga). 

15. And on account of the text referring only to 
what is characterised by pleasure. 

The Person abiding within the eye is the highest Person, 
for the following reason also. The topic of the whole 
section is Brahman characterised by delight, as indicated 
in the passage ' Ka (pleasure) is Brahman, Kha (ether) is 
Brahman ' (KA. Up. IV, 10, 5). To that same Brahman 
the passage under discussion (' The Person that is seen in 
the eye ') refers for the purpose of enjoining first a place 
with which Brahman is to be connected in meditation, and 
secondly some special qualities — such as comprising and 
leading all blessings — to be attributed to Brahman in 
meditation. — The word 'only' in the Sutra indicates the 
independence of the argument set forth. 

But — an objection is raised — between the Brahman intro- 
duced in the passage • Ka is Brahman,' &c, and the text under 
discussion there intervenes the vidya of the Fires (KA. 
Up. IV, n-13), and hence Brahman does not readily 
connect itself with our passage. For the text says that 
after the Fires had taught Upakojala the knowledge of 
Brahman (' Breath is Brahman, Ka is Brahman,' &c), they 
taught him a meditation on themselves ('After that the 
Garhapatya fire taught him,' &c, KA. Up. IV, 11, 1). And 
this knowledge of the Fires cannot be considered a mere 
subordinate part of the knowledge of Brahman, for the 
text declares that it has special fruits of its own — viz. 
the attainment of a ripe old age and prosperous descen- 
ds] T 
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dants, &c. — which are not comprised in the results of the 
knowledge of Brahman, but rather opposed to them in 
nature. — To this we make the following reply. As both 
passages (viz. IV, 10, 5, * Breath is Brahman,' &c. ; and 
IV, 15, 1, 'this is Brahman') contain the word Brahman, 
and as from the words of the Fires, ' the teacher will tell 
you the way,' it follows that the knowledge of Brahman is 
not complete before that way has been taught, we deter- 
mine that the knowledge of the Fires which stands between 
the two sections of the knowledge of Brahman is a mere 
subordinate member of the latter. This also appears from 
the fact that the Garhapatya fire begins to instruct Upakojala 
only after he has been introduced into the knowledge of 
Brahman. Upakojala moreover complains that he is full 
of sorrows (I, 10, 3), and thus shows himself to be con- 
scious of all the sufferings incidental to human life — birth, 
old age, death, &c. — which result from man being troubled 
by manifold desires for objects other than the attainment 
of Brahman ; when therefore the Fires conclude their 
instruction by combining in saying, ' This, O friend, is the 
knowledge of us and the knowledge of the Self which we 
impart to thee,' it is evident that the vidya of the Fires has 
to be taken as a subordinate member of the knowledge of 
the Self whose only fruit is Release. And from this it 
follows that the statement of the results of the Agnividya 
has to be taken (not as an injunction of results — phalavidhi 
— but) merely as an arthavada (cp. Pu. Mt. Su. IV, 3, 1). 
It, moreover, is by no means true that the text mentions 
such fruits of the Agnividya as would be opposed to final 
Release ; all the fruits mentioned suit very well the case 
of a person qualified for Release. ' He destroys sin ' 
(Kh. Up. IV, 11, 2 ; 12, 2 ; 13, 2), i.e. he destroys all evil 
works standing in the way of the attainment of Brahman. 
' He obtains the world,' i. e. all impeding evil works having 
been destroyed he obtains the world of Brahman. ' He 
reaches his full age,' i. e. he fully reaches that age which 
is required for the completion of meditation on Brahman. 
' He lives long,' i. e. he lives unassailed by afflictions until 
he reaches Brahman. 'His descendants do not perish,' 
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i. e. his pupils, and their pupils, as well as his sons, grand- 
sons, &C, do not perish ; i. e. they are all knowers of 
Brahman, in agreement with what another text declares 
to be the reward of knowledge of Brahman — ' In his 
family no one is born ignorant of Brahman' (Mu. Up. Ill, 
a, 9). ' We guard him in this world and the other,' i. e. 
we Fires guard him from all troubles until he reaches 
Brahman. — The Agnividya thus being a member of the 
Brahmavidya, there is no reason why the Brahman 
introduced in the earlier part of the Brahmavidya should 
not be connected with the latter part — the function of 
this latter part being to enjoin a place of meditation 
(Brahman being meditated on as the Person within the 
eye), and some special qualities of Brahman to be included 
in the meditation. — But (an objection is raised) as the 
Fires tell Upakojala ' the teacher will tell you the way,' 
we conclude that the teacher has to give information as 
to the way to Brahman only ; how then can his teaching 
refer to the place of meditation and the special qualities 
of Brahman? — We have to consider, we reply, in what 
connexion the Fires address those words to Upakarala. 
His teacher having gone on a journey without having 
imparted to him the knowledge of Brahman, and Upakojala 
being dejected on that account, the sacred fires of his 
teacher, well pleased with the way in which Upakayala had 
tended them, and wishing to cheer him up, impart to him 
the general knowledge of the nature of Brahman and the 
subsidiary knowledge of the Fires. But remembering 
that, as scripture says, 'the knowledge acquired from 
a teacher is best,' and hence considering it advisable that 
the teacher himself should instruct Upakarala as to the 
attributes of the highest Brahman, the place with which 
it is to be connected in meditation and the way leading to 
it, they tell him ' the teacher will tell you the way,' the 
• way ' connoting everything that remains to be taught by 
the teacher. In agreement herewith the teacher — having 
first said, ' I will tell you this ; and as water does not cling 
to a lotus leaf, so no evil clings to one who knows it' 
— instructs him about Brahman as possessing certain 
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auspicious attributes, and to be meditated upon as abiding 
within the eye, and about the way leading to Brahman. — 
It is thus a settled conclusion that the text under discussion 
refers to that Brahman which was introduced in the passage 
' Ka is Brahman,' and that hence the Person abiding within 
the eye is the highest Self. 

But — an objection is raised— how do you know that the 
passage ' Ka (pleasure) is Brahman, Kha (ether) is Brah- 
man' really refers to the highest Brahman, so as to be 
able to interpret on that basis the text about the Person 
within the eye? It is a more obvious interpretation to 
take the passage about Ka and Kha as enjoining a medi- 
tation on Brahman viewed under the form of elemental 
ether and of ordinary worldly pleasure. This interpretation 
would, moreover, be in agreement with other similarly 
worded texts (which are generally understood to enjoin 
meditation on Brahman in a definite form), such as ' Name 
is Brahman,' ' Mind is Brahman.' 

1 6. For that very reason that (ether) is Brahman. 

Because the clause ' What is Ka the same is Kha ' speaks 
of ether as characterised by pleasure, the ether which is 
denoted by ' Kha ' is no other than the highest Brahman. 
To explain. On the Fires declaring ' Breath is Brahman, 
Ka is Brahman, Kha is Brahman,' Upakarala says, 'I 
understand that breath is Brahman, but I do not understand 
Ka and Kha.' The meaning of this is as follows. The 
Fires cannot speak of meditation on Brahman under the 
form of breath and so on, because they are engaged in 
giving instruction to me, who am afraid of birth, old age, 
death, &c, and desirous of final Release. What they 
declare to me therefore is meditation on Brahman itself. 
Now here Brahman is exhibited in co-ordination with 
certain well-known things, breath and so on. That Brahman 
should be qualified by co-ordination with breath is suitable, 
either from the point of view of Brahman having the attri- 
bute of supporting the world, or on account of Brahman 
being the ruler of breath, which stands to it in the relation 
of a body. Hence Upakarala says, ' I understand that 
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breath is Brahman.' With regard to pleasure and ether, 
on the other hand, there arises the question whether they 
are exhibited in the relation of qualifying attributes of 
Brahman on the ground of their forming the body of 
Brahman, and hence being ruled by it, or whether the two 
terms are meant to determine each other, and thus to 
convey a notion of the true nature of Brahman being con- 
stituted by supreme delight. On the former alternative 
the declaration of the Fires would only state that Brahman 
is the ruler of the elemental ether and of all delight de- 
pending on the sense-organs, and this would give no notion 
of Brahman's true nature; on the latter alternative the 
Fires would declare that unlimited delight constitutes 
Brahman's true nature. In order to ascertain which of 
the two meanings has to be taken, Upakcrala therefore 
says, ' I do not understand Ka and Kha.' The Fires, com- 
prehending what is in his mind, thereupon reply, ' What is 
Ka the same is Kha, what is Kha the same is Ka,' which 
means that the bliss which constitutes Brahman's nature 
is unlimited. The same Brahman therefore which has 
breath for its attribute because breath constitutes its body, 
is of the nature of unlimited bliss ; the text therefore adds, 
' They taught him that (viz. Brahman) as breath and as 
ether.' What the text,' K a is Brahman, Kha is Brahman,' 
teaches thus is Brahman as consisting of unlimited bliss, 
and this Brahman is resumed in the subsequent text about 
the Person seen within the eye. That Person therefore 
is the highest Self. 

1 7. And on account of the statement of the way 
of him who has heard the Upanishads. 

Other scriptural texts give an account of the way — the 
first station of which is light — that leads up to the highest 
Person, without any subsequent return, the soul of him 
who has read the Upanishads, and has thus acquired 
a knowledge of the true nature of the highest Self. Now 
this same way is described by the teacher to Upakojrala 
in connexion with the instruction as to the Person in the 
eye, ' They go to light, from light to day,' &c. This also 
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proves that the Person within the eye is the highest 
Self. 

1 8. Not any other, on account of non-permanency 
of abode, and of impossibility. 

As the reflected Self and the other Selfs mentioned by 
the Purvapakshin do not necessarily abide within the eye, 
and as conditionless immortality and the other qualities 
(ascribed in the text to the Person within the eye) cannot 
possibly belong to them, the Person within the eye cannot 
be any Self other than the highest Self. Of the reflected 
Self it cannot be said that it permanently abides within 
the eye, for its presence there depends on the nearness 
to the eye of another person. The embodied Self again 
has its seat within the heart, which is the root of all sense- 
organs, so as to assist thereby the activities of the different 
senses ; it cannot therefore abide within the eye. And 
with regard to the divinity the text says that 'he rests 
with his rays in him, i. e. the eye ' : this implies that the 
divine being may preside over the organ of sight although 
itself abiding in another place ; it does not therefore abide 
in the eye. Moreover, non-conditioned immortality and 
similar qualities cannot belong to any of these three Selfs. 
The Person seen within the eye therefore is the highest 
Self. 

We have, under SO. I, 2, 14, assumed as proved that the 
abiding within the eye and ruling the eye, which is referred 
to in Bri. Up. 111,7, 18 (' He who dwells in the eye,' &c), can 
belong to the highest Self only, and have on that basis 
proved that the Self within the eye is the highest Self. 
— Here terminates the adhikarawa of that 'within.' — The 
next Sutra now proceeds to prove that assumption. 

1 9. The internal Ruler (referred to) in the clauses 
with respect to the gods, with respect to the 
worlds, &c. (is the highest Self), because the attri- 
butes of that are designated. 

The Va^asaneyins, of the Ka«va as well as the 
Madhyandina branch, have the following text : ' He who 
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dwelling in the earth is within the earth, whom the earth 
does not know, whose body the earth is, who rules the 
earth within, he is thy Self, the ruler within, the Immortal.' 
The text thereupon extends this teaching as to a being 
that dwells in things, is within them, is not known by them, 
has them for its body and rules them ; in the first place to 
all divine beings, viz. water, fire, sky, air, sun, the regions, 
moon, stars, ether, darkness, light ; and next to all material 
beings, viz. breath, speech, eye, ear, mind, skin, knowledge, 
seed— closing each section with the words, ' He is thy Self, 
the ruler within, the Immortal.' The Madhyandinas, how- 
ever, have three additional sections, viz. ' He who dwells 
in all worlds,' &c. ; ' He who dwells in all Vedas,' &c. ; 
' He who dwells in all sacrifices ' ; and, moreover, in place 
of 'He who dwells in knowledge' (vi^«ana) they read 
' He who dwells in the Self.' — A doubt here arises whether 
the inward Ruler of these texts be the individual Self or 
the highest Self. 

The individual Self, the Purvapakshin maintains. For 
in the supplementary passage (which follows upon the text 
considered so far) the internal Ruler is called the ' seer ' 
and ' hearer,' i. e. his knowledge is said to depend on the 
sense-organs, and this implies the view that the ' seer ' only 
(i. e. the individual soul only) is the inward Ruler ; and 
further the clause ' There is no other seer but he' negatives 
any other seer. 

This view is set aside by the Sutra. The Ruler within, 
who is spoken of in the clauses marked in the text by the 
terms 'with respect of the gods,' 'with respect of the 
worlds,' &c, is the highest Self free from all evil, Narayaaa. 
The Sutra purposely joins the two terms ' with respect to 
the gods ' and ' with respect to the worlds ' in order to 
intimate that, in addition to the clauses referring to the 
gods and beings (bhuta) exhibited by the Kanva-text, the 
Madhyandina-text contains additional clauses referring to 
the worlds, Vedas, &c. The inward Ruler spoken of in 
both these sets of passages is the highest Self ; for attri- 
butes of that Self are declared in the text. For it is 
a clear attribute of the highest Self that being one only 
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it rules all worlds, all Vedas, all divine beings, and so on. 
Uddalaka asks, ' Dost thou know that Ruler within who 
within rules this world and the other world and all beings ? 
&c. — tell now that Ruler within ' ; and Ya^wavalkya replies 
with the long passus, * He who dwells in the earth,' &c, 
describing the Ruler within as him who, abiding within all 
worlds, all beings, all divinities, all Vedas, and all sacrifices, 
rules them from within and constitutes their Self, they in 
turn constituting his body. Now this is a position which 
can belong to none else but the highest Person, who is 
all-knowing, and all whose purposes immediately realise 
themselves. That it is the highest Self only which rules 
over all and is the Self of all, other Upanishad-texts 
also declare ; cp. e. g. ' Entered within, the ruler of 
creatures, the Self of all ' ; ' Having sent forth this he 
entered into it. Having entered it he became sat and 
tyat,' &c. (Taitt. Up. II, 6). Similarly the text from the 
Subala-Up., which begins, 'there was not anything here 
in the beginning,' and extends up to 'the one God, 
Narayawa,' shows that it is the highest Brahman only 
which rules all, is the Self of all, and has all beings for its 
body. Moreover, essential immortality (which the text 
ascribes to the Ruler within) is an attribute of the highest 
Self only. — Nor must it be thought that the power of 
seeing and so on that belongs to the highest Self is 
dependent on sense-organs ; it rather results immediately 
from its essential nature, since its omniscience and power 
to realise its purposes are due to its own being only. In 
agreement herewith scripture says, ' He sees without eyes, 
he hears without ears, without hands and feet he grasps 
and hastes ' (Svet. Up. Ill, 19). What terms such as 
1 seeing ' and ' hearing ' really denote is not knowledge in 
so far as produced by the eye and ear, but the intuitive 
presentation of colour and sound. In the case of the 
individual soul, whose essentially intelligising nature is 
obscured by karman, such intuitive knowledge arises only 
through the mediation of the sense-organs ; in the case of 
the highest Self, on the other hand, it springs from its own 
nature. — Again, the clause ' there is no other seer but he' 
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means that there is no seer other than the seer and ruler 
described in the preceding clauses. To explain. The 
clauses ' whom the earth does not know,' &<x, up to ' whom 
the Self does not know ' mean to say that the Ruler within 
rules without being perceived by the earth, Self, and the 
other beings which he rules. This is confirmed by the 
subsequent clauses, ' unseen but a seer,' ' unheard but 
a hearer/ &c. And the next clauses, ' there is no other 
seer but he,' &c, then mean to negative that there is any 
other being which could be viewed as the ruler of that 
Ruler. Moreover, the clauses ' that is the Self of thee,' 
1 He is the Self of thee ' exhibit the individual Self in the 
genitive form (' of thee '), and thus distinguish it from the 
Ruler within, who is declared to be their Self. 

20. And not that which Smrtti assumes, on ac- 
count of the declaration of qualities not belonging 
to that ; nor the embodied one. 

•That which Smr*'ti assumes' is the Fradhana; the 'em- 
bodied one' is the individual soul. Neither of these can be 
the Ruler within, since the text states attributes which 
cannot possibly belong to either. For there is not even 
the shadow of a possibility that essential capability of 
seeing and ruling all things, and being the Self of all, and 
immortality should belong either to the non-sentient 
Fradhana or to the individual soul. — The last two Sutras 
have declared that the mentioned qualities belong to 
the highest Self, while they do not belong to the indi- 
vidual soul. The next Sutra supplies a new, independent 
argument. 

21. For both also speak of it as something 
different 

Both, i.e. the Madhyandinas as well as the Kawvas, dis- 
tinguish in their texts the embodied soul, together with 
speech and other non-intelligent things, from the Ruler 
within, representing it as an object of his rule. The 
Madhyandinas read, • He who dwells in the Self, whom the 
Self does not know,' &c; the Ka«vas, 'He who dwells 
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within understanding,' &c. The declaration of the indi- 
vidual Self being ruled by the Ruler within implies of 
course the declaration of the former being different from 
the latter. 

The conclusion from all this is that the Ruler within is 
a being different from the individual soul, viz. the highest 
Self free from all evil, Narayawa. — Here terminates the 
adhikara«a of ' the internal Ruler.' 

22. That which possesses the qualities of in- 
visibility, &c, on account of the declaration of 
attributes. 

The Atharvawikas read in their text, ' The higher know- 
ledge is that by which that Indestructible is apprehended. 
That which is invisible, unseizable, without origin and 
qualities, &c, that it is which the wise regard as the source 
of all beings ' ; and further on, ' That which is higher than 
the high Imperishable' (Mu. Up. I, i, 5, 6; II, 1, »). The 
doubt here arises whether the Indestructible, possessing the 
qualities of imperceptibility, &c, and that which is higher 
than the Indestructible, should be taken to denote the Pra- 
dhana and the soul of the Sankhyas, or whether both denote 
the highest Self. — The Purvapakshin maintains the former 
alternative. For, he says, while in the text last discussed 
there is mentioned a special attribute of an intelligent being, 
viz. in the clause 'unseen but a seer,' no similar attribute is 
stated in the former of the two texts under discussion, and 
the latter text clearly describes the collective individual 
soul, which is higher than the imperishable Pradhana, which 
itself is higher than all its effects. The reasons for this 
decision are as follows : — Colour and so on reside in the 
gross forms of non-intelligent matter, viz. the elements, 
earth, and so on. When, therefore, visibility and so on are 
expressly negatived, such negation suggests a non-sentient 
thing cognate to earth, &c, but of a subtle kind, and such 
a thing is no other than the Pradhana. And as something 
higher than this Pradhana there are known the collective 
souls only, under whose guidance the Pradhana gives 
birth to all its effects, from the so-called Mahat downwards 
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to individual things. This interpretation is confirmed by 
the comparisons set forth in the next jloka, 'As the spider 
sends forth and draws in its threads, as plants spring from 
the earth, as hair grows on the head and body of the living 
man, thus does everything arise here from the Inde- 
structible.' The section therefore is concerned only with 
the Pradhana and the individual soul. 

This prima facie view is set aside by the Sutra. That 
which possesses invisibility and the other qualities stated in 
the text, and that which is higher than the high In- 
destructible, is no other than the highest Self. For the 
text declares attributes which belong to the highest Self 
only, viz. in 1, 1, 9, ' He who knows all, cognises all,' &c. 
Let us shortly consider the connexion of the text The 
passage beginning ' the higher knowledge is that by which 
the Indestructible is apprehended' declares an inde- 
structible being possessing the attributes of invisibility and 
so on. The clause 'everything arises here from the 
Indestructible ' next declares that from that being all things 
originate. Next the jloka, ' He who knows all and cognises 
all,' predicates of that Indestructible which is the source of 
all beings, omniscience, and similar qualities. And finally 
the text, ' That which is higher than the high Indestructible,' 
characterises that same being — which previously had been 
called invisible, the source of beings, indestructible, all- 
knowing, &c. — as the highest of all. Hence it is evident 
that in the text ' higher than the high Indestructible ' the 
term 'Indestructible' does not denote the invisible, &c. 
Indestructible, which is the chief topic of the entire section ; 
for there can of course be nothing higher than that which, 
as being all-knowing, the source of all, &c, is itself higher 
than anything else. The ' Indestructible ' in that text there- 
fore denotes the elements in their subtle condition. 

23. Not the two others, on account of distinction 
and statement of difference. 

The section distinguishes the indestructible being, which 
is the source of all, &c, from the Pradhana as well as the 
individual soul, in so far, namely, as it undertakes to prove 
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that by the cognition of one thing everything is known; 
and it moreover, in passages such as ' higher than the high 
Indestructible,' explicitly states the difference of the inde- 
structible being from those other two. — The text first relates 
that Brahma told the knowledge of Brahman, which is the 
foundation of the knowledge of all, to his eldest son 
Atharvan : this introduces the knowledge of Brahman as 
the topic of the section. Then, the text proceeds, in order 
to obtain this knowledge of Brahman, which had been 
handed down through a succession of teachers to Angiras, 
Saunaka approached Angiras respectfully and asked him : 
' What is that through which, if known, all this is known ? ' 
i. e. since all knowledge is founded on the knowledge of 
Brahman, he enquires after the nature of Brahman. An- 
giras replies that he who wishes to attain Brahman must 
acquire two kinds of knowledge, both of them having 
Brahman for their object : an indirect one which springs 
from the study of the jastras, viz. the Veda, Siksha, Kalpa, 
and so on, and a direct one which springs from concentrated 
meditation (yoga). The latter kind of knowledge is the 
means of obtaining Brahman, and it is of the nature of 
devout meditation (bhakti), as characterised in the text 
• He whom the Self chooses, by him the Self can be gained ' 
(III, a, 3). The means again towards this kind of know- 
ledge is such knowledge as is gained from sacred tradition, 
assisted by abstention and the other six auxiliary means 
(see above, p. 17); in agreement with the text, 'Him the 
Brahmawas seek to know by the study of the Veda, by 
sacrifice, by gifts, by penance, by fasting ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 
23). — Thus the Reverend Parlrara also says, ' The cause of 
attaining him is knowledge and work, and knowledge is 
twofold, according as it is based on sacred tradition or 
springs from discrimination.' The Mu«<afaka-text refers to 
the inferior kind of knowledge in the passage ' the lower 
knowledge is the Rig-vtda.,' &c, up to ' and the dharma- 
jastras ' ; this knowledge is the means towards the intuition 
of Brahman ; while the higher kind of knowledge, which is 
called 'upasana,' has the character of devout meditation 
(bhakti), and consists in direct intuition of Brahman, is 
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referred to in the clause ' the higher knowledge is that by 
which the Indestructible is apprehended.' The text next 
following, ' That which is invisible/ &c, then sets forth the 
nature of the highest Brahman, which is the object of 
the two kinds of knowledge previously described. After 
this the passage 'As the spider sends forth and draws in 
its thread ' declares that from that indestructible highest 
Brahman, as characterised before, there originates the 
whole universe of things, sentient and non-sentient. The 
next doka (tapasa £iyate, &c.) states particulars about this 
origination of the universe from Brahman. 'Brahman 
swells through brooding' ; through brooding, Le. thought — 
in agreement with a later text, 'brooding consists of 
thought' — Brahman swells, i.e. through thought in the 
form of an intention, viz. ' may I become many,' Brahman 
becomes ready for creation. From it there springs first 
'anna,' i.e. that which is the object of fruition on the part 
of all enjoying agents, viz. the non-evolved subtle principles 
Of all elements. From this ' anna ' there spring successively 
breath, mind, and all other effected things up to work, 
which is the means of producing reward in the form of the 
heavenly world, and Release. The last jloka of the first 
chapter thereupon first states the qualities, such as om- 
niscience and so on, which capacitate the highest Brahman 
for creation, and then declares that from the indestructible 
highest Brahman there springs the effected (karya) Brah- 
man, distinguished by name and form, and comprising all 
enjoying subjects and objects of enjoyment. — The first 
jloka of the second chapter declares first that the highest 
Brahman is absolutely real ('That is true'), and then 
admonishes those who desire to reach the indestructible 
highest Self, which possesses all the blessed qualities stated 
before and exists through itself, to turn away from other 
rewards and to perform all those sacrificial works depending 
on the three sacred fires which were seen and revealed by 
poets in the four Vedas and are incumbent on men accord- 
ing to caste and ajrama. The section ' this is your path ' 
(I, a, 1) up to ' this is the holy Brahma-world gained by 
your good works ' (I, a, 6) next states the particular mode 
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of performing those works, and declares that an omission 
of one of the successive works enjoined in .Sniti and Smr/ti 
involves fruitlessness of the works actually performed, and 
that something not performed in the proper way is as good 
as not performed at all. Stanzas 7 and ff. (' But frail in truth 
are those boats') declare that those who perform this 
lower class of works have to return again and again into 
the Sawsara, because they aim at worldly results and are 
deficient in true knowledge. Stanza 8 ('but those who 
practise penance and faith') then proclaims that works 
performed by a man possessing true knowledge, and hence 
not aiming at worldly rewards, result in the attainment of 
Brahman ; and stanzas 12 a, 13 (' having examined all these 
worlds ') enjoin knowledge, strengthened by due works, on. 
the part of a man who has turned away from mere works, 
as the means of reaching Brahman ; and due recourse to 
a teacher on the part of him who is desirous of such know- 
ledge. — The first chapter of the second section of the 
Upanishad(II, i)then clearly teaches how the imperishable 
highest Brahman, i.e. the highest Self— as constituting the 
Self of all things and having all things for its body — has all 
things for its outward form and emits all things from itself. 
The remainder of the Upanishad ('Manifest, near,' &c.) 
teaches how this highest Brahman, which is imperishable 
and higher than the soul, which itself is higher than the 
Unevolved ; which dwells in the highest Heaven ; and 
which is of the nature of supreme bliss, is to be meditated 
upon as within the hollow of the heart; how this meditation 
has the character of devout faith (bhakti) ; and how the 
devotee, freeing himself from Nescience, obtains for his 
reward intuition of Brahman, which renders him like 
Brahman. 

It thus clearly appears that ' on account of distinction 
and statement of difference ' the Upanishad does not treat 
of the Pradhana and the soul. For that the highest Brah- 
man is different from those two is declared in passages 
such as ' That heavenly Person is without body ; he is both 
without and within, not produced, without breath and 
without mind, pure, higher than what is higher than the 
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Imperishable' (II, 1, a); for the last words mean 'that 
imperishable highest Self possessing invisibility and similar 
qualities, which is higher than the aggregate of individual 
souls, which itself is higher than the non-evolved subtle 
elements.' The term ' akshara' (imperishable) is to be 
etymologically explained either as that which pervades 
(amute) or that which does not pass away (a-ksharati), and 
is on either of these explanations applicable to the highest 
Self, either because that Self pervades all its effects or 
because it is like the so-called Mahat (which is also called 
akshara), free from all passing away or decaying. — Here 
terminates the adhikara«a of ' invisibility and so on.' 

24. And on account of the description of its form, 

' Fire is his head, his eyes the sun and the moon, the 
regions his ears, his speech the Vedas disclosed, the wind 
his breath, his heart the universe ; from his feet came the 
earth ; he is indeed the inner Self of all things' (II, 1, 4)— 
the outward form here described can belong to none but 
the highest Self; that is, the inner Self of all beings. The 
section therefore treats of the highest Self. 

25. VaLrvanara (is the highest Self), on account of 
the distinctions qualifying the common term. 

The ATAandogas read in their text, 'You know at 
present that Vaisvanara Self, tell us that,' &c, and further 
on, ' But he who meditates on the VaLrvanara Self as a 
span long,' &c (Kh. Up. V, 11, 6 ; 18, 1). The doubt here 
arises whether that Vauvanara Self can be made out to 
be the highest Self or not The Purvapakshin maintains 
the latter alternative. For, he says, the word VaLrvanara 
is used in the sacred texts in four different senses. It 
denotes in the first place the intestinal fire, so in Br*. 
Up. V, 9, ' That is the Vairvanara fire by which the food 
that is eaten is cooked, i.e. digested. Its noise is that 
which one hears when one covers one's ears. When man 
is on the point of departing this life he does not hear 
that noise.' — It next denotes the third of the elements, so 
in Ri. Sa»»b. X, 88, 13, ' For the whole world the gods 
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have made the Agni Vairvanara a sign of the days.' — It 
also denotes a divinity, so Ri. Samh. I, 98, 1, ' May we 
be in the favour of Vairvanara, for he is the king of the 
kings,' &c. And finally it denotes the highest Self, as in 
the passage, ' He offered it in the Self, in the heart, in 
Agni Vairvanara'; and in Pra. Up. I, 7, 'Thus he rises 
as Valrvanara, assuming all forms, as breath of life, as 
fire.' — And the characteristic marks mentioned in the 
introductory clauses of the ATAandogya-text under discus- 
sion admit of interpretations agreeing with every one of 
these meanings of the word Vairvanara. 

Against this prima facie view the S&tra declares itself. 
The term ' Vairvanara ' in the ATAandogya-text denotes the 
highest Self, because the ' common ' term is there qualified 
by attributes specially belonging to the highest Self. For 
the passage tells us how Aupamanyava and four other 
great AVshis, having met and discussed the question as to 
what was their Self and Brahman, come to the conclusion 
to go to Uddalaka because he is reputed to know the 
Vairvanara Self. Uddalaka, recognising their anxiety to 
know the Vairvanara Self, and deeming himself not to be 
fully informed on this point, refers them to Arvapati 
Kaikeya as thoroughly knowing the Vairvanara Self; and 
they thereupon, together with Uddalaka, approach Arva- 
pati. The king duly honours them with presents, and as 
they appear unwilling to receive them, explains that they 
may suitably do so, he himself being engaged in the per- 
formance of a religious vow; and at the same time instructs 
them that even men knowing Brahman must avoid what 
is forbidden and do what is prescribed. When thereupon 
he adds that he will give them as much wealth as to the 
priests engaged in his sacrifice, they, desirous of Release 
and of knowing the Vairvanara Self, request him to explain 
that Self to them. Now it clearly appears that as the 
Rishis are said to be desirous of knowing that Brahman 
which is the Self of the individual souls (' what is our Self, 
what is Brahman'), and therefore search for some one to 
instruct them on that point, the Vairvanara Self— to a 
person acquainted with which they address themselves— 
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can be the highest Self only. In the earlier clauses the 
terms used are 'Self and • Brahman/ in the later * Self 
and ' VaLrvanara ' ; from this it appears also that the term 
• Vairvanara,' which takes the place of ' Brahman,' denotes 
none other but the highest Self. The results, moreover, of 
the knowledge of the Vauvanara Self, which are stated in 
subsequent passages, show that the VaLrvanara Self is the 
highest Brahman. ' He eats food in all worlds, in all 
beings, in all Selfs'; 'as the fibres of the Ishlka reed 
when thrown into the fire are burnt, thus all his sins are 
burned' (V, 18, 1; 34,3). 

The next Sutra supplies a further reason for the same 
conclusion. 

26. That which the text refers to is an inferential 
mark— thus. 

The text describes the shape of Vairvanara, of whom 
heaven, &c, down to earth constitute the several limbs ; 
and it is known from Scripture and Smrzti that such is 
the shape of the highest Self. When, therefore, we recog- 
nise that shape as referred to in the text, this supplies an 
inferential mark of Vairvanara being the highest Self. — 
The ' thus ' (iti) in the Sutra denotes a certain mode, that 
is to say, ' a shape of such a kind being recognised in the 
text enables us to infer that Vairvanara is the highest Self.' 
For in Scripture and Smrtti alike the highest Person 13 
declared to have such a shape. Cp. e.g. the text of the 
Atharvawas. 'Agni is his head, the sun and moon his eyes, 
the regions his ears, his speech the Vedas disclosed, the 
wind his breath, his heart the Universe; from his feet 
came the earth ; he is indeed the inner Self of all things * 
(Mu. Up. II, 1, 4). 'Agni' in this passage denotes the 
heavenly world, in agreement with the text 'that world 
indeed is Agni.' And the following Smriti texts : ' He of 
whom the wise declare the heavenly world to be the head, 
the ether the navel, sun and moon the eyes, the regions 
the ears, the earth the feet ; he whose Self is unfathomable 
is the leader of all beings'; and 'of whom Agni is the 
mouth, heaven the head, the. ether the navel, the earth the 
[48] U 
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feet, the sun the eye, the regions the ear ; worship to him, 
the Self of the Universe!' — Now our text declares the 
heavenly world and so on to constitute the head and the 
other limbs of Vauvanara. For Kaikeya on being asked 
by the Rtshis to instruct them as to the Vauvanara Self 
recognises that they all know something about the Vai- 
jvanara Self while something they do not know (for thus 
only we can explain his special questions), and then in 
order to ascertain what each knows and what not, questions 
them separately. When thereupon Aupamanyava replies 
that he meditates on heaven only as the Self, Kaikeya, in 
order to disabuse him from the notion that heaven is the 
whole Vauvanara Self, teaches him that heaven is the 
head of Vauvanara, and that of heaven which thus is a 
part only of Vaijvanara, Sute^fas is the special name. 
Similarly he is thereupon told by the other •fo'shis that 
they meditate only on sun, air, ether, and earth, and 
informs them in return that the special names of these 
beings are ' the omniform,' ' he who moves in various ways,' 
' the full one,' ' wealth,' and ' firm rest,' and that these all 
are mere members of the Vauvanara Self, viz. its eyes, 
breath, trunk, bladder, and feet. The shape thus described 
in detail can belong to the highest Self only, and hence 
Vauvanara is none other but the highest Self. 

The next Sutra meets a further doubt as to this decision 
not yet being well established. 

27. Should it be said that it is not so, on account 
of the word, &c, and on account of the abiding 
within ; we say, no ; on account of meditation being 
taught thus, on account of impossibility ; and be- 
cause they read of him as person. 

An objection is raised. Vauvanara cannot be ascer- 
tained to be the highest Self, because, on the account of 
the text and of the abiding within, we can understand by 
the Vauvanara in our text the intestinal fire also. The 
text to which we refer occurs in the Vauvanara-vidya of the 
Vaj'asaneyins, ' This one is the Agni Vauvanara,' where 
the two words ' Agni ' and * Vauvanara ' are exhibited in 
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co-ordination. And in the section under discussion the 
passage, 'the heart is the Garhapatya fire, the mind the 
Anvaharya-pa£ana fire, the mouth the Ahavaniya fire' 
(Kk. Up. V, 18, a), represents the Vairvanara in so far as 
abiding within the heart and so on as constituting the triad 
of sacred fires. Moreover the text, ' The first food which 
a man may take is in the place of Soma. And he who 
offers that first oblation should offer it to Pra«a ' (V, 19, 1), 
intimates that Vaiwanara is the abode of the offering to 
Pra«a. In the same way the Vaj-asaneyins declare that 
Vairvanara abides within man, viz. in the passage ' He who 
knows this Agni Vairvanara shaped like a man abiding 
within man.' As thus Vairvanara appears in co-ordination 
with the word ' Agni,' is represented as the triad of sacred 
fires, is said to be the abode of the oblation to Breath, and 
to abide within man, he must be viewed as the intestinal 
fire, and it is therefore not true that he can be identified 
with the highest Self only. 

This objection is set aside by the Sutra. It is not so 
'on account of meditation (on the highest Self), being 
taught thus,' i.e. as the text means to teach that the 
highest Brahman which, in the manner described before, 
has the three worlds for its body should be meditated upon 
as qualified by the intestinal fire which (like other beings) 
constitutes Brahman's body. For the word 'Agni 'denotes 
not only the intestinal fire, but also the highest Self in so 
far as qualified by the intestinal fire. — But how is this to 
be known? — 'On account of impossibility x ' i.e. because it 
is impossible that the mere intestinal fire should have the 
three worlds for its body. The true state of the case 
therefore is that the word Agni, which is understood to 
denote the intestinal fire, when appearing in co-ordination 
with the term Vairvanara represented as having the three 
worlds for his body, denotes (not the intestinal fire, but) the 
highest Self as qualified by that fire viewed as forming the 
body of the Self. Thus the Lord also says, ' As Vairvanara 
fire I abide in the body of living creatures and, being 
assisted by breath inspired and expired, digest the four- 
fold food * (Bha. GL XIV, 15). « As Vairvanara fire ' here 
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means ' embodied in the intestinal fire.' — The .Oandogya 
text under discussion enjoins meditation on the highest 
Self embodied in the VaLrvanara fire. — Moreover the 
Va^asaneytns read of him, viz. the VaLrvanara, as man or 
person, viz. in the passage ' That Agni VaLrvanara is the 
person' (5a. Bra. X, 6, i, u). The intestinal fire by itself 
cannot be called a person ; unconditioned personality be- 
longs to the highest Self only. Compare 'the thousand- 
headed person' (Hi. Saiwh.), and 'the Person is all this' 
(Sve. Up. I, 3, 15). 

28. For the same reasons not the divinity and 
the element. 

For the reasons stated VaLrvanara can be neither the 
deity Fire, nor the elemental fire which holds the third 
place among the gross elements. 

29. 6aimini thinks that there is no objection to 
(the word 'Agni') directly (denoting the highest 

Self). 

So far it has been maintained that the word 'Agni,' 
which stands in co-ordination with the term ' VaLrvanara,' 
denotes the highest Self in so far as qualified by the 
intestinal fire constituting its body ; and that hence the 
text under discussion enjoins meditation on the highest 
Self. Gaimini, on the other hand, is of opinion that there 
is no reasonable objection to the term ' Agni,' no less than 
the term ' VaLrvanara,' being taken directly to denote the 
highest Self. That is to say — in the same way as the term 
' VaLrvanara,' although a common term, yet when qualified 
by attributes especially belonging to the highest Self is 
known to denote the latter only as possessing the quality 
of ruling all men ; so the word ' Agni ' also when appearing 
in connexion with special attributes belonging to the highest 
Self denotes that Self only. For any quality on the ground 
of which ' Agni ' may be etymologically explained to de- 
note ordinary fire — as when e. g. we explain ' agni ' as he 
who ' agre nayati ' — may also, in its highest non-conditioned 
degree, be ascribed to the supreme Self. Another difficulty 
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remains. The passage (V, 18, 1) 'yas tv etam evaw 
praderamatram abhivimlnam,' &c. declares that the non- 
limited highest Brahman is limited by the measure of the 
praderas, i. e. of the different spaces — heaven, ether, earth, 
&c. — which had previously been said to constitute the 
limbs of Vairvanara. How is this possible ? 

30. On account of definiteness ; thus Asmarathya 
opines. 

The teacher Armarathya is of opinion that the text 
represents the highest Self as possessing a definite extent, 
to the end of rendering the thought of the meditating 
devotee more definite. That is to say — the limitation due 
to the limited extent of heaven, sun, &c. has the purpose 
of rendering definite to thought him who pervades (abhi) 
all this Universe and in reality transcends all measure 
(vimana). — A further difficulty remains. For what purpose 
is the highest Brahman here represented like a man, 
having a head and limbs? — This point the next Sutra 
elucidates. 

31. On account of meditation, Badari thinks. 

The teacher Badari thinks that the representation in the 
text of the supreme Self in the form of a man is for the pur- 
pose of devout meditation. ' He who in this way meditates on 
that VaLrvanara Self as "pradejamatra" and " abhivimana," 
he eats food in all worlds, in all beings, in all Selfs.' What 
this text enjoins is devout meditation for the purpose of 
reaching Brahman. ' In this way ' means ' as having a 
human form.' And ' the eating ' of food in all worlds, &c. 
means the gaining of intuitional knowledge of Brahman 
which abides everywhere and is in itself of the nature of 
supreme bliss. The special kind of food, i. e. the special 
objects of enjoyment which belong to the different Selfs 
standing under the influence of karman cannot be meant 
here ; for those limited objects have to be shunned by 
those who desire final release. A further question arises. 
If Vauvanara is the highest Self, how can the text say that 
the altar is its chest, the grass on the altar its hairs, and so 
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on? (V, 1 8, 2.) Such a statement has a sense only if we 
understand by Valrvanara the intestinal fire. — This difficulty 
the next Sutra elucidates. 

32. On account of imaginative identification, thus 
£aimini thinks ; for thus the text declares. 

The teacher Caimini is of opinion that the altar is stated 
to be the chest of Valrvanara, and so on, in order to effect 
an imaginative identification of the offering to Prawa which 
is daily performed by the meditating devotees and is the 
means of pleasing Valrvanara, having the heaven and so on 
for his body, i.e. the highest Self, with the Agnihotra- 
offering. For the fruit due to meditation on the highest 
Self, as well as the identity of the offering to breath with 
the Agnihotra, is declared in the following text, 'He who 
without knowing this offers the Agnihotra — that would be 
as if removing the live coals he were to pour his libation on 
dead ashes. But he who offers this Agnihotra with a full 
knowledge of its purport, he offers it in all worlds, in all 
beings, in all Selfs. As the fibres of the Ishika reed when 
thrown into the fire are burnt, thus all his sins are burnt.' 
(V, 24, 1-3.) 

33. Moreover, they record him in that 

They (i. e. the Va^asaneyins) speak of him, viz. Valrvanara 
who has heaven for his head, &c. — i. e. the highest Self — 
as within that, i. e. the body of the devotee, so as to form 
the abode of the oblation to Pra«a ; viz. in the text, ' Of 
that Valrvanara Self the head is Sute^as,' and so on. The 
context is as follows. The clause ' He who meditates on 
the Valrvanara Self as prad&ramatra,' &c. enjoins meditation 
on the highest Self having the three worlds for its body, i. e. 
on Valrvanara. The following clause 'he eats food in all 
worlds ' teaches that the attaining of Brahman is the reward 
of such meditation. And then the text proceeds to teach 
the Agnihotra offered to Prana, which is something sub- 
sidiary to the meditation taught. The text here establishes 
an identity between the members — fire, sun, &c. — of the 
Valrvanara enjoined as object of meditation (which members 
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are called Sute^as, Vuvarupa, &c), and parts — viz. head, 
eye, breath, trunk, bladder, feet — of the worshipper's body. 
'The head is Sute^as' — that means: the head of the 
devotee is (identical with) heaven, which is the head of 
the highest Self; and so on up to ' the feet,' i. e. the feet of 
the devotee are identical with the earth, which constitutes 
the feet of the highest Self. The devotee having thus 
reflected on the highest Self, which has the three worlds for 
its body, as present within his own body, thereupon is told 
to view his own chest, hair, heart, mind and mouth as 
identical with the altar, grass and the other things which 
are required for the Agnihotra; further to identify the 
oblation to Pra«a with the Agnihotra, and by means 
of this Pra«a-agnihotra to win the favour of VaLrvanara, 
i.e. the highest Self. The final conclusion then remains 
that VaLrvanara is none other than the highest Self, the 
supreme Person. — Here terminates the adhikarana of 
' VaLrvanara.' 
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THIRD PADA. 

1. The abode of heaven, earth, &c. (is the highest 
Self), on account of terms which are its own. 

The followers of the Atharva-veda have the following 
text, • He in whom the heaven, the earth and the sky are 
woven, the mind also, with all the vital airs, know him alone 
as the Self, and leave off other words ; he is the bank 
(setu) of the Immortal' (Mu. Up. II, a, 5). The doubt 
here arises whether the being spoken of as the abode of 
heaven, earth, and so on, is the individual soul or the 
highest Self. 

The Purvapakshin maintains the former alternative. 
For, he remarks, in the next .rloka, 'where like spokes 
in the nave of a wheel the arteries meet, he moves 
about within, becoming manifold,' the word ' where ' refers 
back to the being which in the preceding sloka. had been 
called the abode of heaven, earth, and so on, the clause 
beginning with 'where' thus declaring that that being is 
the basis of the arteries; and the next clause declares 
that same being to become manifold or to be born in 
many ways. Now, connexion with the arteries is clearly 
characteristic of the individual soul ; and so is being born 
in many forms, divine and so on. Moreover, in the very 
.rloka under discussion it is said that that being is the abode 
of the mind and the five vital airs, and this also is a 
characteristic attribute of the individual soul. It being, on 
these grounds, ascertained that the text refers to the in- 
dividual soul we must attempt to reconcile therewith, as 
well as we can, what is said about its being the abode of 
heaven, earth, &c. 

This prima facie view is set aside by the Sutra. That 
which is described as the abode of heaven, earth, &c. is 
none other than the highest Brahman, on account of a term 
which is ' its own,' i. e. which specially belongs to it. The 
clause we have in view is ' he is the bank of the Immortal.' 
This description applies to the highest Brahman only, which 
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alone is, in all Upanishads, termed the cause of the attain* 
ment of Immortality ; cp. e. g. ' Knowing him thus a man 
becomes immortal ; there is no other path to go ' (Sve. 
Up. Ill, 8). The term 'setu' is derived from si, which 
means to bind, and therefore means that which binds, i. e. 
makes one to attain immortality ; or else it may be under- 
stood to mean that which leads towards immortality that 
lies beyond the ocean of samsara, in the same way as 
a bank or bridge (setu) leads to the further side of a river. — 
Moreover the word ' Self (atman) (which, in the text 
under discussion, is also applied to that which is the abode 
of heaven, earth, &c), without any further qualification, 
primarily denotes Brahman only; for 'atman' comes from 
dp, to reach, and means that which 'reaches' all other 
things in so far as it rules them. And further on (II, 2, 7) 
there are other terms, ' all knowing,' ' all cognising,' which 
also specially belong to the highest Brahman only. This 
Brahman may also be represented as the abode of the 
arteries; as proved e. g. by Mahanar. Up. (XI, 8-ia), 
• Surrounded by the arteries he hangs ... in the middle of 
this pointed flame there dwells the highest Self.' Of that 
Self it may also be said that it is born in many ways; in 
accordance with texts such as ' not born, he is born in many 
ways ; the wise know the place of his birth.' For in order 
to fit himself to be a refuge for gods, men, &c. the supreme 
Person, without however putting aside his true nature, 
associates himself with the shape, make, qualities and works 
of the different classes of beings, and thus is born in many 
ways. Smrrti says the same: 'Though being unborn, of 
non-perishable nature, the Lord of all beings, yet presiding 
over my Prakrfti I am born by my own mysterious power ' 
(Bha. Gi. IV, 6). Of the mind also and the other organs 
of the individual soul the highest Self is strictly the abode ; 
for it is the abode of everything. — The next Sutra supplies 
a further reason. 

2. And on account of its being declared that to 
•which the released have to resort. 
. The Person who is the abode of heaven, earth, and so 
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on, is also declared by the text to be what is to be reached 
by those who are released from the bondage of Sawrsara 
existence. 'When the seer sees the brilliant maker and 
Lord as the Person who has his source in Brahman, then 
possessing true knowledge he shakes off good and evil, 
and, free from passion, reaches the highest oneness ' (Mu. 
Up. Ill, 1, 3). 'As the flowing rivers disappear in the sea, 
losing their name and form, thus a wise man freed from 
name and form goes to the divine Person who is higher 
than the high ' (III, a, 8). For it is only those freed from 
the bondage of Sawsara who shake off good and evil, are 
free from passion, and freed from name and form. 

For the Samsara state consists in the possession of name 
and form, which is due to connexion with non-sentient 
matter, such connexion springing from good and evil works. 
The Person therefore who is the abode of heaven, earth, 
&c, and whom the text declares to be the aim to be 
reached by those who, having freed themselves from good 
and evil, and hence from all contact with matter, attain 
supreme oneness with the highest Brahman, can be none 
other than this highest Brahman itself. 

This conclusion, based on terms exclusively applicable 
to the highest Brahman, is now confirmed by reference to 
the absence of terms specially applicable to the individual 
soul. 

3. Not that which is inferred, on account of the 
absence of terms denoting it, and (so also not) the 
bearer of the Pra#as (i. e. the individual soul). 

As the section under discussion .does not treat of the 
Pradhana, there being no terms referring to that, so it is 
with regard to the individual soul also. In the text of the 
Sutra we have to read either anumanam, i. e. • inference,' 
in the sense of 'object of inference,' or else anumanam, 
' object of inference ' ; what is meant being in both cases 
the Pradhana inferred to exist by the Saftkhyas. 

4. On account of the declaration of difference. 
'On the same tree man sits immersed in grief, be- 
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wildered by " anfo& " ; but- when he sees the other one, the 
Lord, contented, and his glory ; then his grief passes away ' 
(Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 2). This, and similar texts, speak of that 
one, i.e. the one previously described as the abode of 
heaven, earth, &c, as different from the individual soul. — 
The text means — the individual soul grieves, being be- 
wildered by her who is not ' Ua.' i. e. PrakWti, the object of 
fruition. But its grief passes away when it sees him who 
is other than itself, i. e. the beloved Lord of all, and his 
greatness which consists in his ruling the entire world. 

5. On account of the subject-matter. 

It has been already shown, viz. under I, 2, 21, that the 
highest Brahman constitutes the initial topic of the 
Upanishad. And by the arguments set forth in the pre- 
vious Stitras of the present Pada, we have removed all 
suspicion as to the topic started being dropped in the 
body of the Upanishad. 

6. And on account of abiding and eating. 

' Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the same tree. 
One of them eats the sweet fruit ; without eating, the other 
looks on ' (Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 1). This text declares that one 
enjoys the fruit of works while the other, without enjoying, 
shining abides within the body. Now this shining being 
which does not enjoy the fruit of works can only be the 
being previously described as the abode of heaven, earth, 
&c., and characterised as all knowing, the bridge of immor- 
tality, the Self of all ; it can in no way be the individual 
Self which, lamenting, experiences the results of its works. 
The settled conclusion, therefore, is that the abode of 
heaven, earth, and so on, is none other than the highest 
Self. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of 'heaven, earth, 
and so on.' 

7. The bhuman (is the highest Self), as the 
instruction about it is additional to that about 
serenity. 

The AT£andogas read as follows : 'Where one sees nothing 
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else, hears nothing else, knows nothing else, that is fulness 
(bhuman). Where one sees something else, hears some- 
thing else, knows something else, that is the Little ' (Kk. 
Up. VII, 23, 34). 

The term ' bhuman ' is derived from baku (much, many), 
and primarily signifies ' muchness.' By ' much ' in this 
connexion, we have however to understand, not what is 
numerous, but what is large, for the text uses the term in 
contrast with the « Little ' (alpa), i. e. the « Small.' And 
the being qualified as ' large,' we conclude from the con- 
text to be the Self ; for this section of the Upanishad at 
the outset states that he who knows the Self overcomes 
grief (VII, 1, 3), then teaches the knowledge of the 
bhuman, and concludes by saying that ' the Self is all this ' 
(VII, 3 5 , 3). 

The question now arises whether the Self called bhuman 
is the individual Self or the highest Self. — The Purva- 
pakshin maintains the former view. For, he says, to 
Narada who had approached Sanatkumara with the desire 
to be instructed about the Self, a series of beings, beginning 
with 'name' and ending with 'breath,' are enumerated 
as objects of devout meditation ; Narada asks each time 
whether there be anything greater than name, and so on, 
and each time receives an affirmative reply ('speech is 
greater than name,' &c); when, however, the series has 
advanced as far as Breath, there is no such question and 
reply. This shows that the instruction about the Self 
terminates with Breath, and hence we conclude that breath 
in this place means the individual soul which is associated 
with breath, not a mere modification of air. Also the 
clauses ' Breath is father, breath is mother,' &c. (VII, 15, 1), 
show that breath here is something intelligent And this 
is further proved by the clause ' Slayer of thy father, slayer 
of thy mother,' &c. (VII, 15, 3 ; 3), which declares that he 
who offends a father, a mother, &c, as long as there is 
breath in them, really hurts them, and therefore deserves 
reproach ; while no blame attaches to him who offers even 
the grossest violence to them after their breath has de- 
parted. For a conscious being only is capable of being 
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hurt, and hence the word 'breath' here denotes such a 
being only. Moreover, as it is observed that also in the 
case of such living beings as have no vital breath (viz. 
plants), suffering results, or does not result, according as 
injury is inflicted or not, we must for this reason also 
decide that the breath spoken of in the text as something 
susceptible of injury is the individual soul. It conse- 
quently would be an error to suppose, on the ground of 
the comparison of Pra«a to the nave of a wheel in which 
the spokes are set, that Pra«a here denotes the highest 
Self; for the highest Self is incapable of being injured. 
That comparison, on the other hand, is quite in its place, 
if we understand by Pra»a the individual soul, for the 
whole aggregate of non-sentient matter which stands to 
the individual soul in the relation of object or instrument 
of enjoyment, has an existence dependent on the individual 
soul. And this soul, there called Prawa, is what the text 
later on calls Bhuman ; for as there is no question and 
reply as to something greater than Pra«a, Prawa continues, 
without break, to be the subject-matter up to the mention 
of bhuman. The paragraphs intervening between the 
section on Prawa (VII, 15) and the section on the BhCkman 
(VII, 23 ff.) are to be understood as follows. The Pra«a 
section closes with the remark that he who fully knows 
Prana is an ativadin, i. e. one who makes a final supreme 
declaration. In the next sentence then, ' But this one in 
truth is an ativadin who makes a supreme statement by 
means of the True,' the clause ' But this one is an ativadin ' 
refers back to the previously mentioned person who knows 
the Prawa, and the relative clause ' who makes,' &c, enjoins 
on him the speaking of the truth as an auxiliary element in 
the meditation on Prawa. The next paragraph, 'When 
one understands the truth then one declares the truth,' 
intimates that speaking the truth stands in a supplemen- 
tary relation towards the cognition of the true nature of 
the Prawa as described before. For the accomplishment 
of such cognition the subsequent four paragraphs enjoin 
reflection, faith, attendance on a spiritual guide, and the 
due performance of sacred duties. In order that such 
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duties may be undertaken, the next paragraphs then teach 
that bliss constitutes the nature of the individual soul, 
previously called Pra»a, and finally that the Bhuman, i. e. 
the supreme fulness of such bliss, is the proper object of 
inquiry. The final purport of the teaching, therefore, is 
that the true nature of the individual soul, freed from 
Nescience, is abundant bliss — a conclusion which perfectly 
agrees with the initial statement that he who knows the 
Self passes beyond sorrow. That being, therefore, which 
has the attribute of being 'bhuman,' is the individual Self. 
This being so, it is also intelligible why, further on, when 
the text describes the glory and power of the individual 
Self, it uses the term ' I ' ; for * I ' denotes just the indi- 
vidual Self : * I am below, I am above, &c, I am all this ' 
(VII, 25, 1). This conclusion having been settled, all re- 
maining clauses must be explained so as to agree with it. 

This prima facie view is set aside by the Sutra. The 
being characterised in the text as 'bhuman' is not the indi- 
vidual Self, but the highest Self, since instruction is given 
about the bhuman in addition to 'serenity' (samprasada). 
' Sawprasada ' denotes the individual soul, as we know 
from the following text, ' Now that " serenity," having 
risen from out this body, and having reached the highest 
light, appears in its true form ' [Kh. Up. VIII, 3, 4). Now 
in the text under discussion instruction is given about 
a being called ' the True,' and possessing the attribute of 
• bhuman,' as being something additional to the individual 
soul; and this being called ' the True* is none other than the 
highest Brahman. Just as in the series of beings beginning 
with name and ending with breath, each successive being 
is mentioned in addition to the preceding one — wherefrom 
we conclude that it is something really different from what 
precedes ; so that being also which is called ' the True,' 
and which is mentioned in addition to the individual Self 
called Prawa, is something different from the individual 
Self, and this being called ' the True'* is the same as the 
Bhuman ; in other words, the text teaches that the Bhuman 
is the highest Brahman called ' the True.' This the Vn't- 
tikara also declares ; ' But the Bhuman only. The Bhuman 
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is Brahman, because in the series beginning with name 
instruction is given about it subsequently to the individual 
Self.' 

But how do we know that the instruction as to 'the 
True ' is in addition to, and refers to something different 
from, the being called Pra«a? — The text, after having 
declared that he who knows the Prawa is an ativadin, goes 
on, ' But really that one is an ativadin who makes a 
supreme declaration by means of the True.' The 'but' 
here clearly separates him who is an ativadin by means of 
the True from the previous ativadin, and the clause thus 
does not cause us to recognise him who is ativadin by means 
of Prawa ; hence ' the True' which is the cause of the latter 
ativadin being what he is must be something different from 
the Prawa which is the cause of the former ativadin's 
quality. — But we have maintained above that the text 
enjoins the speaking of ' the True ' merely as an auxiliary 
duty for him who knows Prana ; and that hence the 
Prawa continues to be the general subject-matter! — This 
contention is untenable, we reply. The conjunction ' but ' 
shows that the section gives instruction about a new 
ativadin, and does not merely declare that the ativadin 
previously mentioned has to speak the truth. It is dif- 
ferent with texts such as ' But that one indeed is an Agni- 
hotrin who speaks the truth ' ; there we have no knowledge 
of any further Agnihotrin, and therefore must interpret the 
text as enjoining truthfulness as an obligation incumbent 
on the ordinary Agnihotrin. In the text under discussion, 
on the other hand, we have the term ' the True,' which 
makes us apprehend that there is a further ativadin different 
from the preceding one ; and we know that that term is 
used to denote the highest Brahman, as e. g. in the text, 
'The True, knowledge, the Infinite is Brahman.' The 
ativadin who takes his stand on this Brahman, therefore, 
must be viewed as different from the preceding ativadin ; 
and a difference thus established on the basis of the mean- 
ing and connexion of the different sentences cannot be set 
aside. An ativadin ('one who in his declaration goes 
beyond ') is one who maintains, as object of his devotion, 
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something which, as being more beneficial to man, sur- 
passes other objects of devotion. The text at first declares 
that he who knows Pra»a, i. e. the individual soul, is an 
ativadin, in so far as the object of his devout meditation 
surpasses the objects from name-up to hope ; and then goes 
on to say that, as that object also is not of supreme benefit 
to man, an ativadin in the full sense of the term is he only 
who proclaims as the object of his devotion the highest 
Brahman, which alone is of supreme unsurpassable benefit 
to man. ' He who is an ativadin by the True,' i. e. he who 
is an ativadin characterised by the highest Brahman as the 
object of his meditation. For the same reason the pupil 
entreats, ' Sir, may I be an ativadin with the True ! ' and 
the teacher replies, ' But we must desire to know the 
True!' — Moreover, the text, VII, 26, 1, 'Pra«a springs 
from the Self,' declares the origination from the Self of the 
being called Pra«a; and from this we infer that the Self which 
is introduced as the general subject-matter of the section, 
in the clause * He who knows the Self passes beyond death,' 
is different from the being called Prawa. — The contention 
that, because there is no question and answer as to some- 
thing greater than Pra«a, the instruction about the Self 
must be supposed to come to an end with the instruction 
about Pra«a, is by no means legitimate. For that a new 
subject is introduced is proved, not only by those questions 
and answers ; it may be proved by other means also, and 
we have already explained such means. The following is 
the reason why the pupil does not ask the question whether 
there is anything greater than Prawa. With regard to the 
non-sentient objects extending from name to hope — each 
of which surpasses the preceding one in so far as it is more 
beneficial to man — the teacher does not declare that he 
who knows them is an ativadin ; when, however, he comes 
to the individual soul, there called Prawa, the knowledge 
of whose true nature he considers highly beneficial, he 
expressly says that 'he who sees this, notes this, under* 
stands this is an ativadin' (VII, 15, 4). The pupil there-, 
fore imagines that the instruction about the Self is now 
completed, and hence asks no further question. The 
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teacher on the other hand, holding that even that know- 
ledge is not the highest, spontaneously continues his 
teaching, and tells the pupil that truly he only is an 
ativadin who proclaims the supremely and absolutely 
beneficial being which is called ' the True,' i. e. the highest 
Brahman. On this suggestion of the highest Brahman the 
pupil, desirous to learn its true nature and true worship, 
entreats the teacher, ' Sir, may I become an ativadin by 
the True ! ' Thereupon the teacher — in order to help the 
pupil to become an ativadin, — a position which requires 
previous intuition of Brahman — enjoins on him meditation 
on Brahman which is the means to attain intuition ('You 
must desire to know the True I ') ; next recommends to him 
reflection (manana) which is the means towards meditation 
('You must desire to understand reflection') ; then — taking 
it for granted that the injunction of reflection implies the 
injunction of ' hearing ' the sacred texts which is the pre- 
liminary for reflecting — advises him to cherish faith in 
Brahman which is the preliminary means towards hearing 
('You must desire to understand faith'); after that tells 
him to practise, as a preliminary towards faith, reliance on 
Brahman (' You must desire to understand reliance') ; next 
admonishes him, to apply himself to ' action,' i. e. to make 
the effort which is a preliminary requisite for all the 
activities enumerated ('You must desire to understand 
action '). Finally, in order to encourage the pupil to enter 
on all this, the teacher tells him to recognise that bliss 
constitutes the nature of that Brahman which is the aim of 
all his effort (' You must desire to understand bliss ') ; and 
bids him to realise that the bliss which constitutes Brah- 
man's nature is supremely large and full (' You must 
endeavour to understand the " bhuman," i. e. the supreme 
fulness of bliss '). And of this Brahman, whose nature is 
absolute bliss, a definition is then given as follows, ' Where 
one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, knows nothing 
else, that is bhuman.' This means — when the meditating 
devotee realises the intuition of this Brahman, which con- 
sists of absolute bliss, he does not see anything apart from 
it, since the whole aggregate of things is contained within 
[48] X 
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the essence and outward manifestation (vibhuti) of Brah- 
man. He, therefore, who has an intuitive knowledge of 
Brahman as qualified by its attributes and its vibhuti — 
which also is called aijvarya, i. e. lordly power — and con- 
sisting of supreme bliss, sees nothing else since there is 
nothing apart from Brahman ; and sees, i. e. feels no pain 
since all possible objects of perception and feeling are of 
the nature of bliss or pleasure ; for pleasure is just that 
which, being experienced, is agreeable to man's nature. — 
But an objection is raised, it is an actual fact that this very 
world is perceived as something different from Brahman, 
and as being of the nature of pain, or at the best, limited 
pleasure; how then can it be perceived as being a mani- 
festation of Brahman, as having Brahman for its Self, and 
hence consisting of bliss ? — The individual souls, we reply, 
which are under the influence of karman, are conscious of 
this world as different from Brahman, and, according to 
their individual karman, as either made up of pain or 
limited pleasure. But as this view depends altogether on 
karman, to him who has freed himself from Nescience in 
the form of karman, this same world presents itself as 
lying within the intuition of Brahman, together with its 
qualities and vibhuti, and hence as essentially blissful. To 
a man troubled with excess of bile the water he drinks has 
a taste either downright unpleasant or moderately pleasant, 
according to the degree to which his health is affected; 
while the same water has an unmixedly pleasant taste for 
a man in good health. As long as a boy is not aware that 
some plaything is meant to amuse him, he does not care 
for it ; when on the other hand he apprehends it as meant 
to give him delight, the thing becomes very dear to him. 
In the same way the world becomes an object of supreme 
love to him who recognises it as having Brahman for its 
Self, and being a mere plaything of Brahman — of Brah- 
man, whose essential nature is supreme bliss, and which is 
a treasure-house, as it were, of numberless auspicious quali- 
ties of supreme excellence. He who has reached such 
intuition of Brahman, sees nothing apart from it and feels 
no pain. This the concluding passages of the text set 
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forth in detail, ' He who sees, perceives and understands 
this, loves the Self, delights in the Self, revels in the Self, 
rejoices in the Self ; he becomes a Self ruler, he moves 
and rules in all worlds according to his pleasure. But 
those who have a different knowledge from this, they are 
ruled by others, they live in perishable worlds, they do not 
move in all the worlds according to their liking.' * They 
are ruled by others,' means 'they are in the power of 
karman.' And further on, ' He who sees this does not see 
death, nor illness, nor pain ; he who sees this sees every- 
thing and obtains everything everywhere.' 

That Brahman is of the nature of supreme bliss has been 
shown in detail under I, 1, 12 ff. — The conclusion from 
all this is that, as the text applies the term ' bhuman ' to 
what was previously called the Real or True, and which is 
different from the individual soul there called Prawa, the 
bhuman is the highest Brahman. 

8. And on account of the suitability of the 
attributes. 

The attributes also which the text ascribes to the bhuman 
suit the highest Self only. So immortality (• The Bhuman 
is immortal,' VII, 24, 1) ; not being based on something 
else (' it rests in its own greatness ') ; being the Self of all 
('the bhuman is below,' &c, 'it is all this'); being that 
which produces all (' from the Self there springs breath,' 
&c). All these attributes can be reconciled with the 
highest Self only. — The Purvapakshin has pointed to the 
text which declares the ' I ' to be the Self of all (VII, 25, 1) ; 
but what that text really teaches is meditation on Brah- 
man under the aspect of the ' I.' This appears from the in- 
troductory clause ' Now follows the instruction with regard 
to the I.' That of the ' I,' i. e. the individual Self, also the 
highest Self is the true Self, scripture declares in several 
places, so e. g. in the text about the inward Ruler (Brj. Up. 
Ill, 7). As therefore the individual soul finds its com- 
pletion in the highest Self only, the word ' I ' also extends 
in its connotation up to the highest Self; and the instruc- 
tion about the ' I ' which is given in the text has thus for 
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its object meditation on the highest Self in so far as having 
the individual Self for its body. As the highest Self has 
all beings for its body and thus is the Self of all, it is the 
Self of the individual soul also ; and this the text declares 
in the passage beginning ' Now follows the instruction 
about the Self,' and ending ' Self is all this.' In order to 
prove this the text declares that everything originates from 
the highest Self which forms the Self of the individual soul 
also, viz. in the passage ' From the Self of him who sees 
this, perceives this, knows this, there springs breath,' &c. — 
that means: breath and all other beings spring from the 
highest Self which abides within the Self of the medi- 
tating devotee as its inner ruler. Hence, the text means to 
intimate, meditation should be performed on the 'I,' in 
order thus firmly to establish the cognition that the highest 
Self has the ' I ,' i. e. the individual soul for its body. 

It is thus an established conclusion that the bhuman is 
the highest Self. Here terminates the adhikarana of 
• fulness.' 

9. The Imperishable (is Brahman), on account of 
its supporting that which is the end of ether. 

The Va^asaneyins, in the chapter recording the questions 
asked by Gargt, read as follows : ' He said, O Gargt, the 
Brahmawas call that the Imperishable. It is neither coarse 
nor fine, neither short nor long, it is not red, not fluid, it is 
without a shadow,' &c. (Bri. Up. Ill, 8, 8). A doubt here 
arises whether that Imperishable be the Pradhana, or the 
individual soul, or the highest Self. — The Pradhana, it may 
be maintained in the first place. For we see that in passages 
such as ' higher than that which is higher than the Imperish- 
able' the term 'Imperishable' actually denotes the Pra- 
dhana; and moreover the qualities enumerated, viz. not being 
either coarse or fine, &c, are characteristic of the Pradhana. 
— But, an objection is raised, in texts such as * That know- 
ledge by which the Imperishable is apprehended ' (Mu. Up. 
I, 1, 5), the word ' Imperishable ' is seen to denote the 
highest Brahman ! — In cases, we reply, where the meaning 
of a word may be determined on the basis either of some 
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other means of proof or of Scripture, the former meaning 
presents itself to the mind first, and hence there is no 
reason why such meaning should not be accepted. — But 
how do you know that the ether of the text is not ether in 
the ordinary sense ? — From the description, we reply, given 
of it in the text, ' That above the heavens,' &c. There it is 
said that all created things past, present and future rest on 
ether as their basis ; ether cannot therefore be taken as 
that elementary substance which itself is comprised in the 
sphere of things created. We therefore must understand 
by ' ether ' matter in its subtle state, i. e. the Pradhana; and 
the Imperishable which thereupon is declared to be the 
support of that Pradhana, hence cannot itself be the Pra- 
dhana. — Nor is there any force in the argument that a sense 
established by some other means of proof presents itself 
to the mind more immediately than a sense established by 
Scripture ; for as the word ' akshara ' (i. e. the non-perish- 
able) intimates its sense directly through the meaning of its 
constituent elements other means of proof need not be 
regarded at all. 

Moreover Ya^wavalkya had said previously that the ether 
is the cause and abode of all things past, present and 
future, and when Gargi thereupon asks him in what that 
ether 'is woven,' i. e. what is the causal substance and 
abode of ether, he replies ' the Imperishable.' Now this 
also proves that by the ' Imperishable ' we have to under- 
stand the Pradhana which from other sources is known to 
be the causal substance, and hence the abode, of all effected 
things whatsoever. 

This prima facie view is set aside by the Sutra. The 
'Imperishable' is the highest Brahman, because the text 
declares it to support that which is the end, i. e. that which 
lies beyond ether, viz. unevolved matter (avyakrj'tam). The 
ether referred to in Gargi's question is not ether in the 
ordinary sense, but what lies beyond ether, viz. unevolved 
matter, and hence the ' Imperishable ' which is said to be 
the support of that ' unevolved ' cannot itself be the * un- 
evolved,' i. e. cannot be the Pradhana. Let us, then, the 
Purvapakshin resumes, understand by the ' Imperishable,' 
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the individual soul ; for this may be viewed as the support 
of the entire aggregate of non-sentient matter, inclusive of 
the elements in their subtle condition ; and the qualities of 
non-coarseness, &c, are characteristic of that soul also. 
Moreover there are several texts in which the term ' Im- 
perishable ' is actually seen to denote the individual soul ; 
so e. g. ' the non-evolved ' is merged in the * Imperishable ' ; 
' That of which the non-evolved is the body ; that of which 
the Imperishable is the body' ; 'All the creatures are the 
Perishable, the non-changing Self is called the Imperish- 
able' (Bha. Gt. XV, 1 6). 

To this alternative prima facie view the next Sutra 
replies. 

10. And this (supporting) (springs) from com- 
mand. 

The text declares that this supporting of ether and all 
other things proceeds from command. ' In the command 
of that Imperishable sun and moon stand, held apart ; in 
the command of that Imperishable heaven and earth stand, 
held apart,' &c. Now such supreme command, through 
which all things in the universe are held apart, cannot pos- 
sibly belong to the individual soul in the state either of 
bondage or of release. The commanding ' Imperishable ' 
therefore is none other than the supreme Person. 

ii. And on account of the exclusion of (what is 
of) another nature (than Brahman). 

Another nature, i. e. the nature of the Pradhana, and so 
on. A supplementary passage excludes difference on the 
part of the Imperishable from the supreme Person. ' That 
Imperishable, O Gargi, is unseen but seeing ; unheard but 
hearing ; unthought but thinking ; unknown but knowing. 
There is nothing that sees but it, nothing that hears but it, 
nothing that thinks but it, nothing that knows but it. In 
that Imperishable, O Gargt, the ether is woven, warp and 
woof.' Here the declaration as to the Imperishable being 
what sees, hears, &c. excludes the non-intelligent Pradhana ; 
and the declaration as to its being all-seeing, &c. while not 
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seen by any one excludes the individual soul. This exclu- 
sion of what has a nature other than that of the highest 
Self thus confirms the view of that Self being meant. — 
Or else the Sutra may be explained in a different way, viz. 
' On account of the exclusion of the existence of another.' 
On this alternative the text ' There is nothing that sees but 
it,' &c, is to be understood as follows : ' while this Imperish- 
able, not seen by others but seeing all others, forms the basis 
of all things different from itself ; there is no other prin- 
ciple which, unseen by the Imperishable but seeing it, could 
form its basis,' i. e. the text would exclude the existence of 
any other thing but the Imperishable, and thus implicitly 
deny that the Imperishable is either the Pradhana or the in- 
dividual Self. — Moreover the text 'By the command of that 
Imperishable men praise those who give, the gods follow 
the Sacrificer, the fathers the Darvl-offering,' declares the 
Imperishable to be that on the command of which there 
proceed all works enjoined by Scripture and Snir/ti, such 
as sacrificing, giving, &c, and this again shows that the 
Imperishable must be Brahman, the supreme Person. 
Again, the subsequent passus, ' Whosoever without know- 
ing that Imperishable,' &c, declares that ignorance of the 
Imperishable leads to the Sawsara, while knowledge of it 
helps to reach Immortality : this also proves that the Im- 
perishable is the highest Brahman. — Here terminates the 
adhikarawa of ' the Imperishable.' 

12. On account of his being designated as the 
object of seeing, he (i. e. the highest Self) (is that 
object). 

The followers of the Atharva-veda, in the section contain- 
ing the question asked by Satyakama, read as follows : 
' He again who meditates with this syllable Aum of three 
Matras on the highest Person, he comes to light and to the 
sun. As a snake frees itself from its skin, so he frees 
himself from evil. He is led up by the Saman verses to 
the Brahma-world ; he sees the person dwelling in the 
castle who is higher than the individual souls concreted 
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with bodies and higher (than those)' (Pra. Up. V, a). 
Here the terms 'he meditates' and 'he sees' have the 
same sense, * seeing ' being the result of devout meditation ; 
for according to the principle expressed in the text (KA. 
Up. Ill, 14) 'According as man's thought is in this world,' 
what is reached by the devotee is the object of medita- 
tion ; and moreover the text exhibits the same object, viz. 
' the highest Person ' in connexion with both verbs. 

The doubt here presents itself whether the highest 
Person in this text be the so-called four-faced Brahma, the 
Lord of the mundane egg who represents the individual 
souls in their collective aspect, or the supreme Person 
who is the Lord of all. — The Purvapakshin maintains the 
former view. For, he argues, on the introductory question, 
' He who here among men should meditate until death on 
the syllable Om, what would he obtain by it?' The text 
first declares that he who meditates on that syllable as 
having one MatrS, obtains the world of men; and next, 
that he who meditates on it as having two Matras obtains 
the world of the atmosphere. Hence the Brahma-world, 
which the text after that represents as the object reached 
by him who meditates on Om as having three syllables, 
must be the world of Brahma Aaturmukha who is consti- 
tuted by the aggregate of the individual souls. What the 
soul having reached that world sees, therefore is the same 
Brahma ATaturmukha ; and thus only the attribute ' etasma^ 
^ivaghanat parat param ' is suitable ; for the collective 
soul, i. e. Brahma ATaturmukha, residing in the Brahma- 
world is higher (para) than the distributive or discrete soul 
feiva) which is concreted (ghant-bhuta) with the body and 
sense-organs, and at the same time is higher (para) than 
these. The highest Person mentioned in the text, there- 
fore, is Brahma ATaturmukha ; and the qualities mentioned 
further on, such as absence of decay, &c, must be taken in 
such a way as to agree with that Brahma. 

To this prima facie view the Sutra replies that the 
object of seeing is He, i. e. the highest Self, on account of 
designation. The text clearly designates the object of 
seeing as the highest Self. For the concluding jrloka, 
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which refers to that object of seeing, declares that 'by 
means of the Owkara he who knows reaches that which 
is tranquil, free from decay, immortal, fearless, the highest ' 
— all which attributes properly belong to the highest Self 
only, as we know from texts such as ' that is the Immortal, 
that is the fearless, that is Brahman ' {Kh. Up. IV, 15, 1). 
The qualification expressed in the clause ' etasma^ ^iva- 
ghanat,' &c. may also refer to the highest Self only, not to 
Brahma Afaturmukha ; for the latter is himself compre- 
hended by the term '^ivaghana.' For that term denotes 
all souls which are embodied owing to karman ; and that 
ATaturmukha is one of those we know from texts such as 
' He who first creates Brahma' (.Svet. Up. VI, 18). Nor is 
there any strength in the argument that, since the Brahma- 
world mentioned in the text is known to be the world of 
ATaturmukha, as it follows next on the world of the atmos- 
phere, the being abiding there must needs be ATaturmukha. 
We rather argue as follows — as from the concluding clause 
' that which is tranquil, free from decay,' &c, we ascertain that 
the object of intuition is the highest Brahman, the Brahma- 
world spoken of as the abode of the seeing devotee cannot be 
the perishable world of Brahma ATaturmukha. A further 
reason for this conclusion is supplied by what the text says 
about ' him who is freed from all evil being led up by the 
Saman verses to the world of Brahman'; for the place 
reached by him who is freed from all evil cannot be the 
mere abode of ATaturmukha. Hence also the concluding 
jloka says with reference to that Brahma-world ' that which 
the wise teach ' : what the wise see and teach is the abode of 
the highest, of Vishwu ; cp. the text ' the wise ever see that 
highest abode of Vishwu.' Nor is it even strictly true that 
the world of Brahma follows on the atmosphere, for the 
svarga-world and several others lie between the two. 

We therefore shortly explain the drift of the whole 
chapter as follows. At the outset of the reply given to 
Satyakama there is mentioned, in addition to the highest 
(para) Brahman, a lower (apara) Brahman. This lower or 
effected (karya) Brahman is distinguished as twofold, being 
connected either with this terrestrial world or yonder, non- 
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terrestrial, world. Him who meditates on the Pra«ava as 
having one syllable, the text declares to obtain a reward in 
this world — he reaches the world of men. He, on the 
other hand, who meditates on the Prawava as having two 
syllables is said to obtain his reward in a super-terrestrial 
sphere— he reaches the world of the atmosphere. And he 
finally who, by means of the trisyllabic Prawava which 
denotes the highest Brahman, meditates on this very 
highest Brahman, is said to reach that Brahman, i. e. the 
supreme Person. — The object of seeing is thus none other 
than the highest Self. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of 
the ' object of seeing.' 

13. The small (ether) (is Brahman), on account 
of the subsequent (arguments). 

The A'Aandogas have the following text, ' Now in that 
city of Brahman there is the palace, the small lotus, and 
in it that small ether. Now what is within that small ether 
that is to be sought for, that is to be understood ' {Kh. 
Up. VIII, 1, 1). — The question here arises whether that 
small ether (space) within the lotus of the heart be the 
material element called ether, or the individual Self, or the 
highest Self. — The first view presenting itself is that the 
element is meant, for the reason that the word ' ether ' is 
generally used in that sense; and because the clause 
' what is within that small ether ' shows that the ether 
mentioned constitutes the abode of something else that is 
to be enquired into. — This view is set aside by the Sutra. 
The small ether within the heart is the highest Brahman, 
on account of the subsequent reasons, contained in clauses 
of the same section. The passage ' That Self which is free 
from evil, free from old age, free from death, free from 
grief, free from hunger and thirst, whose wishes and 
purposes come true' (VIII, 7, 1) ascribes to that small 
ether qualities — such as unconditioned Selfhood, freedom 
from evil, &c. — which clearly show that ether to be the 
highest Brahman. And this conclusion is confirmed by 
what other texts say about him who knows the small ether 
attaining the power of realising his own wishes, ' Those who 
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depart from hence having come to know the Self and those 
real wishes, for them there is freedom in all worlds ' ; and 
' whatever object he desires, by his mere will it comes to 
him ; having obtained it he is happy' (Kh. Up. VIII, 1, 6 ; 
a, 9). If moreover the ether within the heart were the 
elemental ether, the comparison instituted in the passage 
' As large as that (elemental) ether is, so large is this ether 
within the heart' would be wholly inappropriate. Nor 
must it be said that that comparison rests on the limitation 
of the ether within the heart (so that the two terms com- 
pared would, be the limited elemental ether within the 
heart, and the universal elemental ether) ; for there still 
would remain the inappropriate assertion that the ether 
within the heart is the abode of heaven, earth and all 
other things. — But, an objection is raised, also on the 
alternative of the small ether being the highest Brahman, 
the comparison to the universal elemental ether is unsuit- 
able; for scripture explicitly states that the highest Self is 
(not as large but) larger than everything else, ' larger than 
the earth, larger than the sky,' &c. (A7/. Up. Ill, 14, 3). 
Not so, we reply ; what the text says as to the ether 
within the heart being as large as the universal ether 
is meant (not to make a conclusive statement as to its 
extent but only) to negative that smallness of the ether 
which is established by its abiding within the heart. 
Similarly we say • the sun moves with 4 the speed of an 
arrow ' ; the sun indeed moves much faster than an arrow, 
but what our assertion means is merely that he does not 
move slowly. — But, a further doubt is started, the passage 
• That Self which is free from sin/ &c. does not appear to 
refer back to the small ether within the heart. For the 
text makes a distinction between that ether and that within 
that ether which it declares to be the due object of search 
and enquiry. This latter object therefore is the topic of 
discussion, and when the text says later on ' That Self, free 
from sin, &c. is to be searched out ' we must understand it 
to refer to the same object of search. — This would be so, 
we reply, if the text did not distinguish the small ether 
and that which abides within it ; but as a matter of fact it 
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does distinguish the two. The connexion is as follows. 
The text at first refers to the body of the devotee as the 
city of Brahman, the idea being that Brahman is present 
therein as object of meditation ; and then designates an 
organ of that body, viz. the small lotus-shaped heart as the 
palace of Brahman. It then further refers to Brahman — 
the all knowing, all powerful, whose love towards his 
devotees is boundless like the ocean — as the small ether 
within the heart, meaning thereby that Brahman who for 
the benefit of his devotees is present within that palace 
should be meditated upon as of minute size, and finally — in 
the clause ' that is to be searched out ' — enjoins as the 
object of meditation that which abides in that Brahman, 
i.e. on the one hand, its essential freedom from all evil 
qualities, and on the other the whole treasure of its aus- 
picious qualities, its power of realising its wishes and so 
on. The ' that ' (in ' that is to be searched out ') enjoins 
as objects of search the small ether, i. e. Brahman itself as 
well as the qualities abiding within it. — But how, it may 
be asked, do you know that the word ' that ' really refers 
to both, viz. the highest Brahman, there called 'small 
ether,' and the qualities abiding in it, and that hence the 
clause enjoins an enquiry into both these entities ? — Listen, 
attentively, we reply, to our explanation ! The clause ' As 
large as this ether is, so large is this ether within the heart ' 
declares the exceeding greatness of the small ether ; the 
clause * Both heaven and earth are contained within it ' up 
to ' lightning and stars ' declares that same small ether to 
be the abode of the entire world; and the clause 'And 
whatever there is for him in this world, and whatever there 
is not, all that is contained within it ' declares that what- 
ever objects of enjoyment there are for the devotee in this 
world, and whatever other objects there are not for him, 
i. e. are merely wishes but not obtained by him, all those 
objects are contained within that same small ether. The 
text next declares that that small ether, although dwelling 
within the heart which is a part of the body, is not affected 
by the body's old age and decay, for being extremely 
minute it is not capable of change ; and adds ' that true 
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being is the Brahman-city,' i. e. that Reality which is the 
cause of all is the city called Brahman, i. e. the abode of 
the entire Universe. The following clause ' in it all desires 
are contained ' again referring to the small ether (' in it ') 
declares that in it all desires, i. e. all desirable qualities are 
contained. The text next proceeds to set forth that the 
small ether possesses Selfhood and certain desirable aus- 
picious qualities — this is done in the passage ' It is the 
Self free from sin ' &c. up to ' whose purposes realise 
themselves.' The following section — 'And as here on 
earth' down to 'for them there is freedom in all the 
worlds ' — declares that those who do not know those eight 
qualities and the Self, called ' small ether,' which is 
characterised by them, and who perform actions aiming at 
objects of enjoyment different from that Self, obtain perish- 
able results only, and do not attain the power of realising 
their wishes ; while those on the other hand who know the 
Self called ' small ether ' and the qualities abiding within 
it, through the grace of that very same highest Self, obtain 
all their wishes and the power of realising their purposes. 
On the ground of this connected consideration of the whole 
chapter we are able to decide that the text enjoins as the 
object of search and enquiry both the highest Brahman and 
the whole body of auspicious qualities abiding within it. 
This the Vakyakara also renders clear in the passage 
beginning ' In the text " what is within that " there is 
designation of wishes (i. e. desirable qualities).' — For all 
these reasons the small ether is the highest Brahman. 

14. On account of the going and of the word; for 
thus it is seen ; and (there is) an inferential sign. 

' As people who do not know the country walk again and 
again over a gold treasure ' &c, ' thus do all these creatures 
day after day go into that Brahma-world ' (Kh. Up. VIII, 
3, a). The circumstance, here stated, of all individual souls 
going to a place which the qualification ' that' connects 
with the subject-matter of the whole chapter, i. e. the small 
ether ; and the further circumstance of the goal of their 
going being called the Brahma-world, also prove that the 
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small ether is none other than the highest Brahman. — But in. 
what way do these two points prove what they are claimed 
to prove ?— ' For thus it is seen ' ; the Sutra adds. For we 
see it stated in other texts, that all individual souls go 
daily to Brahman, viz. in the state of deep sleep, ' All these 
creatures having become united with the True do not 
know that they are united with the True ' ; * Having 
come back from the True they know not that they have 
come back from the True ' (Kh. Up. VI, 9, a ; 10, a). And 
in the same way we see that the word * Brahma-world ' 
denotes the highest Brahman ; so e. g. ' this is the Brahma- 
world, O King' (Bri. Up. IV, 3, 32). — The Stitra subjoins 
a further reason. Even if the going of the souls to 
Brahman were not seen in other texts, the fact that the 
text under discussion declares the individual souls to abide 
in Brahman in the state of deep sleep, enjoying freedom 
from all pain and trouble just as if they were merged in 
the pralaya state, is a sufficient ' inferential sign ' to prove 
that the ' small ether ' is the highest Brahman. And 
similarly the term * Brahma-world ' as exhibited in the 
text under discussion, if understood as denoting co-ordina- 
tion (i. e. ' that world which is Brahman '), is sufficient to 
prove by itself that the ' small ether ' — to which that term 
is applied — is the highest Brahman ; it therefore is needless 
to appeal to other passages. That this explanation of 
« Brahma-world' is preferable to the one which understands 
by Brahma-world ' the world of Brahman ' is proved by 
considerations similar to those by which the PiL Ml. Sutras 
prove that ' Nishada-sthapati ' means a headman who at 
the same time is a Nishada. — Another explanation of the 
passage under discussion may also be given. What is said 
there about all these creatures daily 'going into the 
Brahma-world,' may not refer at all to the state of deep 
sleep, but rather mean that although ' daily going into the 
Brahman-world,' i.e. although at all time moving above 
the small ether, i. e. Brahman which as the universal Self is 
everywhere, yet all these creatures not knowing Brahman 
do not find, i. e. obtain it ; just as men not knowing the 
place where a treasure is hidden do not find it, although, 
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they constantly pass over it. This constant moving about 
on the part of ignorant creatures on the surface, as it were, 
of the small ether abiding within as their inward Ruler, 
proves that small ether to be the highest Brahman. That 
the highest Brahman abides within as the inner Self of 
creatures which dwell in it and are ruled by it, we are told 
in other texts also, so e. g. in the Antaryamin-brahma»a. 
'He who dwells in the Self, within the Self, whom the 
Self does not know, of whom the Self is the body, who 
rules the Self within; unseen but seeing, unheard but 
hearing' (Bri. Up. Ill, 7, 22 ; 23). — On this interpretation 
we explain the last part of the Sutra as follows. Even 
if other texts did not refer to it, this daily moving about 
on the part of ignorant creatures, on the ether within the 
heart — which the comparison with the treasure of gold 
shows to be the supreme good of man — , is in itself a 
sufficient proof for the small ether being Brahman. 

15. And on account of there being observed in 
that (small ether), supporting which is a greatness 
of that (i. e. Brahman). 

In continuation of the passage ' It is the Self free from 
Sin,' &c, which refers to the small ether, the text says : 
' it is a bank, a limitary support, that these worlds may not 
be confounded.' What the text here says about the small 
ether supporting the world proves it to be the highest 
Brahman ; for to support the world is the glory of Brahman. 
Compare ' He is the Lord of all, the king of all things, the 
protector of all things. He is a bank and a boundary, so 
that these worlds may not be confounded ' (Bri. Up. IV, 
4, 22) ; « By the command of that Imperishable, O Gargt, 
heaven and earth stand, held apart* (Bri. Up. Ill, 8, 9). 
Now this specific greatness of the highest Brahman, which 
consists in its supporting the world, is also observed in the 
small ether — which proves the latter to be none other than 
Brahman. 

16. And on account of the settled meaning. 

The word 'ether,' moreover, is known to have, among 
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other meanings, that of Brahman. Compare 'For who 
could breathe, who could breathe forth, if that ether were 
not bliss?' (Taitt. Up. II, 7); 'All these beings take their 
rise from the ether ' (Kh. Up. I, 9, 1). It has to be kept in 
view that in the text under discussion the meaning ' Brah- 
man' is supported by what is said about the qualities of the 
small ether — viz. freedom from sin, &c. — and hence is 
stronger than the other meaning, according to which 
akara signifies the elemental ether. 

So far the Sutras have refuted the view of the small 
ether being the element. They now enter on combating 
the notion that the small ether may possibly be the 
individual soul. 

17. If it be said that on account of reference to 
the other one he is meant ; we say no, on account 
of impossibility. 

An objection is raised to the argumentation that, on 
account of complementary passages, the small ether must 
be explained to mean the highest Self. 

For, the objector says, a clear reference to him who is 
'other' than the highest Self, i.e. to the individual soul, is 
contained in the following passage (VIII, 12, 3): 'Thus 
does that serenity (samprasada), having risen from this 
body and approached the highest light, appear in its own 
form.' ' That is the Self,' he said. * That is the immortal, 
the fearless, this is Brahman* (VIII, 7, 3?). We admit 
that for the different reasons stated above the ether within 
the heart cannot be the elemental ether ; but owing to the 
force of the intimations conveyed by the complementary 
passages just quoted, we must adopt the view that what is 
meant is the individual soul. And as the word 'akaxa* 
may be connected with praklra (light), it may be applied 
to the individual soul also. — This view is set aside by the 
Sutra. The small ether cannot be the individual soul 
because the qualities attributed in the text to the former, 
viz. freedom from sin, &c, cannot possibly belong to the 
individual soul. 
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18. Should it be said that from a subsequent 
passage (it appears that the individual Soul is 
meant) ; rather (the soul) in so far as its true nature 
has become manifest. 

The Purvapakshin now maintains that we ascertain from 
a subsequent declaration made by Pra^apati that it is just 
the individual Soul that possesses freedom from sin and the 
other qualities enumerated. The whole teaching of Pra^a- 
pati, he says, refers to the individual Soul only. Indra 
having heard that Pra^apati had spoken about a Self free 
from sin, old age, &c, the enquiry into which enables the 
soul to obtain all worlds and desires, approaches Pra^apati 
with the wish to learn the true nature of that Self which 
should be enquired into. Pra^apati thereupon, wishing to 
test the capacity of his pupil for receiving true instruction, 
gives him successive information about the embodied soul 
in the state of waking, dream and dreamless sleep. When 
he finds that Indra sees no good in instruction of this kind 
and thus shows himself fit to receive instruction about 
the true nature of the disembodied Self, he explains to him 
that the body is a mere abode for a ruling Self; that that 
bodiless Self is essentially immortal ; and that the soul, as 
long as it is joined to a body due to karman, is compelled 
to experience pleasure and pain corresponding to its em- 
bodied state, while it rises above all this when it has freed 
itself from the body (VIII, 12, 1). He then continues: 
'Thus that serenity having risen from this body and 
approached the highest light, appears in its own form'; 
thus teaching him the true nature, free from a body, of the 
individual soul. He next informs him that the 'highest 
light ' which the soul reaches is the supreme Person (' That 
is the supreme Person '), and that the soul having reached 
that highest light and freed itself from what obscured its 
own true nature, obtains in the world of Brahman whatever 
enjoyments it desires, and is no longer connected with 
a body springing from karman and inseparable from pain 
and pleasure, or with anything else that causes distress. 
('He moves about there laughing,' &c). He next illus- 
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trates the connexion with a body, of the soul in the 
Sawsara state, by means of a comparison : ' Like as a horse 
attached to a cart,' &c. After that he explains that the 
eye and the other sense-organs are instruments of know- 
ledge, colour, and so on, the objects of knowledge, and the 
individual Self the knowing subject ; and that hence that Self 
is different from the body and the sense-organs (' Now where 
the sight has entered ' up to ' the mind is his divine eye '), 
Next he declares that, after having divested itself of the 
body and the senses, the Self perceives all the objects 
of its desire by means of its ' divine eye,' i.e. the power of 
cognition which constitutes its essential nature ('He by 
means of the divine eye,' &c). He further declares that 
those who have true knowledge know the Self as such (' on 
that Self the devas meditate ') ; and in conclusion teaches 
that he who has that true knowledge of the Self obtains for 
his reward the intuition of Brahman- — which is suggested 
by what the text says about the obtaining of all worlds 
and all desires (' He obtains all worlds and all desires,' &c, 
up to the end of the chapter). — It thus appears that the 
entire chapter proposes as the object of cognition the indi- 
vidual soul free from sin, and so on. The qualities, viz. 
freedom from guilt, &c, may thus belong to the individual 
Self, and on this ground we conclude that the small ether 
is the individual Self. 

This view the second half of the Sutra sets aside. The 
two sections, that which treats of the small ether and that 
which contains the teaching of Pra^apati, have different 
topics. Pra^apati's teaching refers to the individual soul, 
whose true nature, with its qualities such as freedom from 
evil, &c, is at first hidden by untruth, while later on, when 
it has freed itself from the bondage of karman, risen from 
the body, and approached the highest light, it manifests 
itself in its true form and then is characterised by freedom 
from all evil and by other auspicious qualities. In the sec- 
tion treating of the small ether, on the other hand, we have 
to do with the small ether, i.e. the highest Brahman, whose 
true nature is never hidden, and which therefore is uncon- 
ditionally characterised by freedom from evil, and so on. — • 
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Moreover, the daharaklra-section ascribes to the small 
*ether other attributes which cannot belong to the individual 
Self even * when its true nature has manifested itself.' The 
small ether is there called a bank and support of all worlds ; 
and one of its names, ' satyam,' is explained to imply that 
it governs all sentient and non-sentient beings. All this 
also proves that the small ether is none other than the highest 
Self. That the individual soul, ' even when its true nature 
is manifest,' cannot be viewed as a bank and support of the 
worlds, &c, we shall show under IV, 4. 

But if this is so, what then is the meaning of the 
reference to the individual soul which is made in the section 
treating of the small ether, viz. in the passage, ' Now that 
serene being, which after having risen from this body,' &c. 

(VIII, 3, 4)? 
To this question the next Sutra replies. 

19. And the reference has a different meaning'. 

The text in question declares that the released individual 
soul when reaching the highest light, i. e. Brahman, which 
is free from all sin, and so on, attains its true nature, which 
is characterised by similar freedom from sin, and so on. 
Now this reference to the individual soul, as described in 
the teaching of Pra^apati, has the purpose of giving in- 
struction (not about the qualities of the individual soul, but) 
about the nature of that which is the cause of the qualities 
of the individual soul, i.e. the qualities specially belonging 
to the supreme Person. The reason why, in the section 
containing the teaching of Pra^apati, information is given 
as to the true nature of the released individual soul is that 
such knowledge assists the doctrine referring to the small 
ether. For the individual Self which wishes to reach 
Brahman must know his own true nature also, so as to 
realise that he, as being himself endowed with auspicious 
qualities, will finally arrive at an intuition of the highest 
Brahman, which is a mass of auspicious qualities raised to 
the highest degree of excellence. The cognition of the 
soul's own true nature is itself comprised in the result of 
the meditation on Brahman, and the results which are 

V 2 
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proclaimed in the teaching of Pra^apati (' He obtains all 
worlds and all wishes ' ; ' He moves about there laughing/ 
&c.) thus really are results of the knowledge of the small 
ether. 

20. If it be said, owing to the scriptural declara- 
tion of smallness ; that has been explained. 

The text describes the ether within the heart as being of 
small compass, and this agrees indeed with the individual 
soul which elsewhere is compared to the point of an awl, 
but not with Brahman, which is greater than everything. — 
The reply to this objection has virtually been given before, 
viz. under I, 2, 7, where it is said that Brahman may be 
viewed as of small size, for the purpose of devout medi* 
tation. 

It thus remains a settled conclusion that the small ether 
is none other but the highest Person who is untouched by 
even a shadow of imperfection, and is an ocean of infinite, 
supremely exalted, qualities — knowledge, strength, lordly 
power, &c. The being, on the other hand, which in the 
teaching of Pra^apati is described as first having a body 
due to karman — as we see from passages such as ' they 
strike it as it were, they cut it as it were ' — and as after- 
wards approaching the highest light, and then manifesting 
its essential qualities, viz. freedom from sin, &c, is the 
individual soul ; not the small ether (or Brahman). 

The next Sutra supplies a further reason for this con- 
clusion. 

21. And on account of the imitation of that. 

The individual soul, free from bondage, and thus pos- 
sessing the qualities of freedom from sin, &c, cannot be 
the small ether, i. e. the highest Brahman, because it is 
stated to ' imitate,' i. e. to be equal to that Brahman. The 
text making that statement is Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 3, ' When 
the seer (i. e. the individual soul) sees the brilliant maker, 
the Lord, the Person who has his source in Brahman ; then 
becoming wise and shaking off good and evil, he reaches 
the highest equality, free from passions.' The being to 
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which the teaching of Pra^apati refers is the 'imitator,' 
i. e. the individual soul ; the Brahman which is ' imitated ' 
is the small ether. 

22. The same is declared by Smnti also. 

Smrtti also declares that the transmigrating soul when 
reaching the state of Release ' imitates,' i.e. attains supreme 
equality of attributes with the highest Brahman. 'Abiding 
by this knowledge they, attaining to equality of attributes 
with me, are not born again at the time of creation, nor 
are they affected by the general dissolution of the world ' 
(Bha. Gi. XIV, 2). 

Some maintain that the last two Sutras constitute a 
separate adhikarawa (head of discussion), meant to prove 
that the text Mu. Up. II, 2, 10 ('After him the shining 
one, everything shines ; by the light of him all this is 
lighted '), refers to the highest Brahman. This view is, 
however, inadmissible, for the reason that with regard to 
the text quoted no purvapaksha can arise, it having been 
proved under I, 2, 21 ff., and 1, 3, 1 ff., that the whole section 
of which that text forms part is concerned with Brahman ; 
and it further having been shown under I, 1, 24 ff., that 
Brahman is apprehended under the form of light. — The 
interpretation moreover does not fit in with the wording of 
the Sutras. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of the ' small 
one.' 

23. On account of the term, the one measured. 

We read in the Ka/Aavalli * The Person of the size of 
a thumb stands in the middle of the Self, as lord of the 
past and the future, and henceforward fears no more ' ; 
• That Person of the size of a thumb is like a light without 
smoke,' &c. (Ka. Up. II, 4, 12 ; 13). And 'The Person not 
larger than a thumb, the inner Self, is always settled in the 
heart of men' (Ka. Up. II, 6, 17). A doubt here arises 
whether the being measured by the extent of a span be 
the individual soul or the highest Self. — The Purvapakshin 
maintains the former view ; for, he says, another scriptural 
text also declares the individual soul to have that measure, 
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* the ruler of the vital airs moves through his own works, 
of the size of a thumb, brilliant like the son, endowed with 
purposes and egoity' (Svet. Up. V, 11, 7; 8). Moreover, 
the highest Self is not anywhere else, not even for the 
purpose of meditation, represented as having the size of 
a thumb. It thus being determined that the being of the 
length of a thumb is the individual Self, we understand 
the term ' Lord,' which is applied to it, as meaning that it 
is the Lord of the body, the sense-organs, the objects and 
the instruments of fruition. — Of this view the Sutra- dis- 
poses, maintaining that the being a thumb long can be 
none but the highest Self, just on account of that term. 
For lordship over all things past and future cannot pos- 
sibly belong to the individual Self, which is under the 
power of karman. — But how can the highest Self be said 
to have the measure of a thumb ?-On this point the next 
Sutra satisfies us. 

24. But with reference to the heart, men being 
qualified. 

In so far as the highest Self abides, for the purpose of 
devout meditation, in the heart of the devotee — which 
heart is of the measure of a thumb — it may itself be 
viewed as having the measure of a thumb. The individual 
soul also can be said to have the measure of a thumb 
only in so far as dwelling within the heart ; for scripture 
directly states that its real size is that of the point of 
a goad, i.e. minute. And as men only are capable of 
devout meditation, and hence alone have a claim on scrip- 
ture, the fact that the hearts of other living creatures also, 
such as donkeys, horses, snakes, &c, have the same size, 
cannot give rise to any objection. — The discussion of this 
matter will be completed later on *. 

25. Also beings above them (i.e. men), Badara- 
ya«a thinks, on account of possibility. 

In order to prove that the highest Brahman may be 

1 The ' pramitadhikarawa ' is resumed in Sutra 41. 
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viewed as having the size of a thumb, it has been declared 
that the scriptural texts enjoining meditation on Brahman 
are the concern of men. This offers an opportunity for 
the discussion of the question whether also other classes of 
individual souls, such as devas, are qualified for knowledge 
of Brahman. The Purvapakshin denies this qualification 
in the case of gods and other beings, on the ground of 
absence of capability. For, he says, bodiless beings, such 
as gods, are incapable of the accomplishment of meditation 
.on Brahman, which requires as its auxiliaries the seven 
means enumerated above (p. 17). This must not be 
objected to on the ground of the devas, and so on, having 
bodies ; for there is no means of proof establishing such 
embodiedness. We have indeed proved above that the 
Vedanta-texts may intimate accomplished things, and 
hence are an authoritative means for the cognition of 
Brahman ; but we do not meet with any Vedanta-text, 
the purport of which is to teach that the devas, and so 
on, possess bodies. Nor can this point be established 
through mantras and arthavada texts ; for these are merely 
supplementary to the injunctions of actions (sacrificial, and 
so on), and therefore have a different aim. And the injunc- 
tions themselves prove nothing with regard to the devas, 
except that the latter are that with a view to which those 
actions are performed. In the same way it also cannot be 
shown that the gods have any desires or wants (to fulfil or 
supply which they might enter on meditation of Brahman). 
For the two reasons above we therefore conclude that the 
devas, and so on, are not qualified for meditation on 
Brahman. — This view is contradicted by the Sutra. Such 
meditation is possible in the case of higher beings also, 
Badarayawa thinks ; on account of the possibility of want 
and capacity on their part also. Want and wish exist in 
their case since they also are liable to suffering, springing 
from the assaults, hard to be endured, of the different 
kinds of pain, and since they also know that supreme 
enjoyment is to be found in the highest Brahman, which is 
untouched by the shadow even of imperfection, and is 
a mass of auspicious qualities in their highest perfection. 
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* Capability,' on the other hand, depends on the possession 
of a body and sense-organs of whatever degree of .tenuity ; 
and that the devas, from Brahma downward, possess a 
body and sense-organs, is declared in all the Upanishads, 
in the chapters treating of creation and the chapters en- 
joining meditation. In the ATAandogya, e.g. it is related 
how the highest Being having resolved on creation, evolved 
the aggregate of non-sentient matter with its different 
kinds, and then produced the fourfold multitude of living 
creatures, each having a material body corresponding to 
its karman, and a suitable name of its own. Similarly, all 
the other scriptural accounts of creation declare that there 
are four classes of creatures — devas, men, animals, and non- 
moving beings, such as plants — and the difference of these 
classes depends on* the individual Selfs being joined to 
various bodies capacitating them to experience the results 
of their works, each in that one of the fourteen worlds — 
beginning with the world of Brahma — which is the suitable 
place for retribution. For in themselves, apart from bodies, 
the individual Selfs are not distinguished as men, gods, 
and so on. In the same way the story of the devas and 
Asuras approaching Pra^apati with fuel in their hands, 
staying with him as pupils for thirty-two years, &c. (Kh. 
Up. VIII, 7 ff.), clearly shows that the devas possess bodies 
and sense-organs. Analogously, mantras and arthavadas, 
which are complementary to injunctions of works, contain 
unmistakeable references to the corporeal nature of the 
gods (' Indra holding in his hand the thunderbolt ' ; ' Indra 
lifted the thunderbolt,' &c.) ; and as the latter is not con- 
tradicted by any other means of proof it must be accepted 
on the authority stated. Nor can it be said that those 
mantras and arthavadas are really meant to express some- 
thing else (than those details mentioned above), in so far, 
namely, as they aim at proclaiming or glorifying the action 
with which they are connected ; for those very details sub- 
serve the purpose of glorification, and so on, and without 
them glorification is not possible. For we praise or glorify 
a thing by declaring its qualities ; if such qualities do not 
exist all glorification lapses. It cannot by any means be 
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maintained that anything may be glorified by the proclama- 
tion of its qualities, even if such qualities do not really 
exist. Hence the arthavadas which glorify a certain action, 
just thereby intimate the real existence of the qualities and 
details of the action. The mantras again, which are pre- 
scribed in connexion with the actions, serve the purpose of 
throwing light on the use to be derived from the perform- 
ance of the actions, and this they accomplish by making 
statements as to the particular qualities, such as embodied- 
ness and the like, which belong to the devas and other 
classes of beings. Otherwise Indra, and so on, would not 
be remembered at the time of performance ; for the idea 
of a divinity presents itself to the mind only in connexion 
with the special attributes of that divinity. In the case of 
such qualities as are not established by other means of 
proof, the primary statement is made by the arthavada or 
the mantra : the former thereby glorifies the action, and 
the latter proclaims it as possessing certain qualities or 
details ; and both these ends are accomplished by making 
statements as to the gods, &c, possessing certain qualities, 
such as embodiedness and the like. In the case, again, of 
certain qualities being already established by other means 
of proof, the mantras and arthavadas merely refer to them 
(as something already known), and in this way per- 
form their function of glorification and elucidation. And 
where, thirdly, there is a contradiction between the other 
means of knowledge and what mantras and arthavadas 
state (as when, e. g. a text of the latter kind says that ' the 
sacrificial post is the sun'), the intention of the text is 
metaphorically to denote, by means of those apparently 
unmeaning terms, certain other qualities which are not 
excluded by the other means of knowledge; and in this 
way the function of glorification and elucidation is again 
accomplished. Now what the injunction of a sacrificial 
action demands as its supplement, is a statement as to the 
power of the divinity to whom the sacrifice is offered; for 
the performance which scripture enjoins on men desirous 
of certain results, is itself of a merely transitory nature, 
and hence requires some agent capable of bringing about, 
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at some future time, the result desired as, e. g. the heavenly 
world. ' Vayu is the swiftest god ; he (the sacrificer) 
approaches Vayu with his own share ; the god then leads 
him to prosperity' (Taitt. Samh. I, a, i) ; ' What he seeks 
by means of that offering, may he obtain that, may he 
prosper therein, may the gods favourably grant him that ' 
(Taitt. Br. Ill, 5, 10, 5) ; these and similar arthavadas 
and mantras intimate that the gods when propitiated by 
certain sacrificial works, give certain rewards and possess 
the power to do so ; and they thus connect themselves 
with the general context of scripture as supplying an 
evidently required item of information. Moreover, the 
mere verb ' to sacrifice ' (y&g), as denoting worship of the 
gods, intimates the presence of a deity which is to be 
propitiated by the action called sacrifice, and thus consti- 
tutes the main element of that action. A careful con- 
sideration of the whole context thus reveals that everything 
which is wanted for the due accomplishment of the action 
enjoined is to be learned from the text itself, and that 
hence we need not have recourse to such entities as the 
' unseen principle ' (apurva), assumed to be denoted by, 
or to be imagined in connexion with, the passages en- 
joining certain actions. Hence the dharmasastras, itihasas, 
and purawas also, which are founded on the different 
brahmawas, mantras and arthavadas, clearly teach that 
Brahma and the other gods, as well as the Asuras and 
other superhuman beings, have bodies and sense-organs, 
constitutions of different kinds, different abodes, enjoy- 
ments, and functions. — Owing to their having bodies, 
the gods therefore are also qualified for meditation on 
Brahman. 

26. If it be said that there results a contradiction 
to work ; we deny this, on account of the observa- 
tion of the assumption of several (bodies). 

An objection here presents itself. If we admit the gods 
to have bodies, a difficulty arises at the sacrifices, as it is 
impossible that one and the same corporeal Indra — who 
is at the same time invited by many sacrificers 'come, 
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O Indra,' ' come, O Lord of the red horses,' &c — should be 
present at all those places. And that the gods, Agni and 
so on, really do come to the sacrifices is proved by the 
following scriptural text : * To whose sacrifice do the gods 
go, and to whose not? He who first receives the gods, 
sacrifices to them on the following day ' (Taitt. Sawh. I, 6, 
7, 1). In refutation of this objection the Sutra points out 
that there is seen, i. e. recorded, the assumption of several 
bodies at the same time, on the part of beings endowed 
with special powers, such as Saubhari. 

27. If it be said (that a contradiction will result) 
with regard to words; we say no, since beings 
originate from them (as appears) from perception 
and inference. 

Well then let us admit that there is no difficulty as far 
as sacrifices are concerned, for the reason stated in the 
preceding Sutra. But another difficulty presents itself with 
regard to the words of which the Veda consists. For if 
Indra and the other gods are corporeal beings, it follows 
that they are made up of parts and hence non-permanent. 
This implies either that the Vedic words denoting them — 
not differing therein from common worldly words such as 
Devadatta — are totally devoid of meaning during all those 
periods which precede the origination of the beings called 
Indra and so on, or follow on their destruction ; or else that 
the Veda itself is non-permanent, non-eternal. — This ob- 
jection is not valid, the Sutra points out, for the reason that 
those beings, viz. Indra and so on, again and again originate 
from the Vedic words. To explain. Vedic words, such as 
Indra and so on, do not, like the word Devadatta and the 
like, denote, on the basis of convention, one particular in- 
dividual only: they rather denote by their own power 
particular species of beings, just as the word ' cow ' denotes 
a particular species of animals. When therefore a special 
individual of the class called Indra has perished, the 
creator, apprehending from the Vedic word ' Indra ' which 
is present to his mind the class characteristics of the beings 
denoted by that word, creates another Indra possessing 
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those very same characteristics ; just as the potter fashions 
a new jar, on the basis of the word ' jar ' which is stirring in 
his mind. — But how is this known ? — ' Through perception 
and inference,' i. e. through Scripture and Smrtti. Scripture 
says, e. g. ' By means of the Veda Praf apati evolved names 
and forms, the being and the non-being ' ; and ' Saying 
" bhuh " (earth) he created the earth ; saying " bhuvaA " he 
created the air,' and so on ; which passages teach that the 
creator at first bethinks himself of the characteristic make 
of a thing, in connexion with the word denoting it, and 
thereupon creates an individual thing characterised by that 
make. Smrz'ti makes similar statements ; compare, e. g. 
• In the beginning there was sent forth by the creator, divine 
speech — beginningless and endless — in the form of the Veda, 
and from it there originated all creatures'; and 'He, in the 
beginning, separately created from the words of the Veda 
the names and works and shapes of all things ' ; and ' The 
names and forms of beings, and all the multiplicity of 
works He in the beginning created from the Veda.' This 
proves that from the corporeality of the gods, and so on, it 
follows neither that the words of the Veda are unmeaning 
nor that the Veda itself is non-eternal. 

28. And for this very reason eternity (of the Veda). 

As words such as Indra and Vastsh/Aa, which denote 
gods and /?/shis, denote (not individuals only, but) classes, 
and as the creation of those beings is preceded by 
their being suggested to the creative mind through those 
words ; for this reason the eternity of the Veda admits of 
being reconciled with what scripture says about the man- 
tras and ka«*/as (sections) of the sacred text having 'makers' 
and about J?*shis seeing the hymns ; cp. such passages as 
' He chooses the makers of mantras ' ; ' Reverence to the 
J? tshis who are the makers of mantras ' ; ' That is Agni ; 
this is a hymn of Vwvamitra.' For by means of these very 
texts Pra^apati presents to his own mind the characteristics 
and powers of the different Riahis who make the different 
sections, hymns, and mantras, thereupon creates them en- 
dowed with those characteristics and powers, and appoints 
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them to remember the very same sections, hymns, &c. 
The Jiishis being thus gifted by Pra^apati with the requisite 
powers, undergo suitable preparatory austerities and finally 
see the mantras, and so on, proclaimed by the Vasish/^as 
and other j?t'shis of former ages of the world, perfect in all 
their sounds and accents, without having learned them from 
the recitation of a teacher. There is thus no conflict be- 
tween the eternity of the Veda and the fact that the J? sshis 
are the makers of its sections, hymns, and so on. A further 
objection is raised. Let it be admitted that after each 
pralaya of the kind called 'contingent' (naimittika), 
Pra^apati may proceed to create new Indras, and so on, in 
the way of remembering on the basis of the Veda the 
Indras, and so on, of preceding periods. In the case, on the 
other hand, of a pralaya of the kind called elemental 
(prakritika), in which the creator, Pra^apati himself, and 
words — which are the effects of the elemental ahankara — 
pass away, what possibility is there of Pra^apati under- 
taking a new creation on the basis of Vedic words, and 
how can we speak of the permanency of a Veda which 
perishes? He who maintains the eternity of the Veda and 
the corporeality of gods, and so on, is thus really driven to 
the hypothesis of the course of mundane existence being 
without a beginning (i.e. not preceded by a pralaya). — Of 
this difficulty the next Sutra disposes. 

29. And on account of the equality of names and 
forms there is no contradiction, even in the renova- 
tion (of the world) ; as appears from 6ruti and 
SmWti. 

On account of the sameness of names and forms, as 
stated before, there is no difficulty in the way of the 
origination of the world, even in the case of total pralayas. 
For what actually takes place is as follows. When the 
period of a great pralaya draws towards its close, the divine 
supreme Person, remembering the constitution of the 
world previous to the pralaya, and forming the volition 
' May I become manifold,' separates into its constituent 
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elements the whole mass of enjoying souls and objects of 
enjoyment which, during the pralaya state, had been 
merged in him so as to possess a separate existence (not 
actual but) potential only, and then emits the entire world 
just as it had been before, from the so-called Mahat 
down to the Brahman-egg, and Hirawyagarbha (Pra^apati). 
Having thereupon manifested the Vedas in exactly the 
same order and arrangement they had had before, and 
having taught them to Hirawyagarbha, he entrusts to 
him the new creation of the different classes of beings, 
gods, and so on, just as it was before ; and at the same 
time abides himself within the world so created as its inner 
Self and Ruler. This view of the process removes all 
difficulties. The superhuman origin and the eternity of 
the Veda really mean that intelligent agents having 
received in their minds an impression due to previous 
recitations of the Veda in a fixed order of words, chapters, 
and so on, remember and again recite it in that very same 
order of succession. This holds good both with regard 
to us men and to the highest Lord of all ; there however 
is that difference between the two cases that the representa- 
tions of the Veda which the supreme Person forms in his 
own mind are spontaneous, not dependent on an impression 
previously made. 

To the question whence all this is known, the Sutra 
replies ' from Scripture and Smr/ti.' The scriptural passage 
is * He who first creates Brahma and delivers the Vedas to 
him' (Svet. Up. VI, 18). And as to Smr/ti we have the 
following statement in Manu, ' This universe existed in 
the shape of darkness, &c. — He desiring to produce beings 
of many kinds from his own body, first with a thought 
created the waters and placed his seed in them. That seed 
became a golden egg equal to the sun in brilliancy ; in that 
he himself was born as Brahma, the progenitor of the 
whole world ' (Manu I, i, 5; 8-9). To the same effect are 
the texts of the Pauramkas, ' From the navel of the sleeping 
divinity there sprung up a lotus, and in that lotus there 
was born Brahma fully knowing all Vedas and Vedangas. 
And then Brahma was told by him (the highest Divinity), 
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' Do thou create all beings, O Great-minded one'; and the 
following passage, ' From the highest Narayawa there was 
born the Four-faced one.' — And in the section which begins 
' I will tell the original creation,' we read • Because having 
created water (nara) I abide within it, therefore my name 
shall be Naraya«a. There I lie asleep in every Kalpa, and 
as I am sleeping there springs from my navel a lotus, and 
in that lotus there is born the Four-faced one, and I tell 
him " Do thou, Great-minded one, create all beings." ' — 
-Here terminates the adhikarawa of ' the deities.' 

30. On account of the impossibility (of qualifica- 
tion for the madhuvidya, &c.) Gaimini maintains 
the non-qualification (of gods, &c). 

So far it has been proved that also the gods, and so on, 
are qualified for the knowledge of Brahman. But a further 
point here presents itself for consideration, viz. whether the 
gods are qualified or not to undertake those meditations of 
which they themselves are the objects. The Sutra states 
as a purvapaksha view held by Gaimini, that they are not 
so qualified, for the reason that there are no other Adityas, 
Vasus, and so on, who could be meditated on by the 
Adityas and Vasus themselves; and that moreover for 
the Adityas and Vasus the qualities and position of those 
classes of deities cannot be objects of desire, considering 
that they possess them already. The so-called Madhuvidya. 
{Kh. Up. Ill) represents as objects of devout meditation 
certain parts of the sun which are being enjoyed by 
the different classes of divine beings, Vasus, Adityas, and 
so on — the sun being there called ' madhu,' i. e. honey or 
nectar, on account of his being the abode of a certain 
nectar to be brought about by certain sacrificial works to 
be known from the i?*'g-veda, and so on ; and as the reward 
of such meditation the text names the attainment of the 
position of the Vasus, Adityas, and so on. 

31. And on account of (meditating on the part 
of the gods) being in the Light. 

' Him the devas meditate upon as the light of lights, as 
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immortal time' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 16). This text declares 
that the meditation of the gods has for its object the Light, 
i. e. the highest Brahman. Now this express declaration 
as to the gods being meditating devotees with regard to 
meditations on Brahman which are common to men and 
gods, implies a denial of the gods being qualified for medi- 
tations on other objects. The conclusion therefore is that 
the Vasus, and so on, are not qualified for meditations on 
the Vasus and other classes of deities. 

32. But Badaraya«a (maintains) the existence (of 
qualification) ; for there is (possibility of such). 

The Reverend Badaraya»a thinks that the Adityas, Vasus, 
and so on, are also qualified for meditations on divinities. 
For it is in their case also possible that their attainment of 
Brahman should be viewed as preceded by their attainment 
of Vasu-hood or Aditya-hood, in so far, namely, as they 
meditate on Brahman as abiding within themselves. They 
may be Vasus and Adityas in the present age of the 
world, but at the same time be desirous of holding the 
same position in future ages also. In the Madhuvidya we 
have to distinguish two sections, concerned respectively 
with Brahman in its causal and its effected state. The 
former section, extending from the beginning up to • when 
from thence he has risen upwards,' enjoins meditation on 
Brahman in its condition as effect, L e. as appearing in the 
form of creatures such as the Vasus, and so on ; while 
the latter section enjoins meditation on the causal Brahman 
viewed as abiding within the sun as its inner Self. The 
purport of the whole vidya is that he who meditates on 
Brahman in this its twofold form will in a future age of the 
world enjoy Vasu-hood, and will finally attain Brahman in 
its causal aspect, i.e. the very highest Brahman. From the 
fact that the text, ' And indeed to him who thus knows 
the Brahma-upanishad, the sun does not rise and does not 
set ; for him there is day once and for all,' calls the whole 
Madhuvidya a ' Brahma '- upanishad, and that the reward 
declared is the attainment of Vasu-hood, and so on, leading 
up to the attainment of Brahman, we clearly are entitled to 
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infer that the meditations which the text enjoins, viz. 
on the different parts of the sun viewed as objects of 
enjoyment for the Vasus, and so on, really are meant as 
meditations on Brahman as abiding in those different forms. 
Meditation on the Vasus and similar beings is thus seen to be 
possible for the Vasus themselves. And as Brahman really 
constitutes the only object of meditation, we also see the 
appropriateness of the text discussed above, 'On him 
the gods meditate as the light of lights.' The Vr/ttikara 
expresses the same opinion, ' For there is possibility with 
regard to the Madhu-vidya, and so on, Brahman only 
being the object of meditation everywhere.' — Here ter- 
minates the adhikarana of ' honey.' 

The Sutras now enter on a discussion of the question 
whether the Sudras also are qualified for the knowledge of 
Brahman. 

The Purvapakshin maintains that they are so qualified ; 
for qualification, he says, depends on want and capacity, 
and both these are possible in the case of .Sudras also. 
The Sudra is not indeed qualified for any works depending 
on a knowledge of the sacred fires, for from such know- 
ledge he is debarred; but he possesses qualification for 
meditation on Brahman, which after all is nothing but 
a certain mental energy. The only works prerequisite for 
meditation are those works which are incumbent on a man 
as a member of a caste or ibrama, and these consist, in the 
.SAdra's case, in obedience to the higher castes. And when 
we read ' therefore the Sfldra is not qualified for sacrifices,' 
the purport of this passage is only to make a confirmatory 
reference to something already settled by reason, viz. that 
the Stidra is not qualified for the performance of sacrifices 
which cannot be accomplished by one not acquainted with 
the sacred fires (and not to deny the Stidra's competence 
for devout meditation). — But how can meditation on Brah- 
man be undertaken by a man who has not studied the 
Vedas, inclusive of the Vedanta, and hence knows nothing 
about the nature of Brahman and the proper modes of 
meditation ? — Those also, we reply, who do not study Veda 
and Vedanta may acquire the requisite knowledge by 
[48] z 
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hearing Itihasas and Purawas; and there are texts which 
allow Sudras to become acquainted with texts of that kind ; 
cp. e.g. 'one is to make the four castes to hear texts, the 
Brahmana coming first.' Moreover, those Pura»as and 
Itihasas make mention of SQdras, such as Vidura, who had 
a knowledge of Brahman. And the Upanishads them- 
selves, viz. in the so-called Sa/«varga-vidya, show that 
a 5udra is qualified for the knowledge of Brahman ; for 
there the teacher Raikva addresses £anamiti, who wishes 
to learn from him, as 5udra, and thereupon instructs him in 
the knowledge of Brahman {Kk. Up. IV, a, 3). All this 
proves that .Sudras also have a claim to the knowledge of 
Brahman. 

This conclusion we deny, on the ground of the absence 
of capability. It is impossible that the capability of per- 
forming meditations on Brahman should belong to a person 
not knowing the nature of Brahman and the due modes of 
meditation, and not qualified by the knowledge of the 
requisite preliminaries of such meditation, viz. recitation of 
the Veda, sacrifices, and so on. Mere want or desire does 
not impart qualification to a person destitute of the required 
capability. And this absence of capability is due, in the 
Sudra's case, to absence of legitimate study of the Veda. 
The injunctions of sacrificial works naturally connect them- 
selves with the knowledge and the means of knowledge 
(i.e. religious ceremonies and the like) that belong to the 
three higher castes, for these castes actually possess 
the knowledge (required for the sacrifices), owing to their 
studying the Veda in agreement with the injunction which 
prescribes such study for the higher castes; the same 
injunctions do not, on the other hand, connect themselves 
with the knowledge and means of knowledge belonging to 
others (than members of the three higher castes). And 
the same naturally holds good with regard to the injunc- 
tions of meditation on Brahman. And as thus only such 
knowledge as is acquired by study prompted by the Vedic 
injunction of study supplies a means for meditation on 
Brahman, it follows that the Sudra for whom that injunc- 
tion is not meant is incapable of such meditation. Itihasas 
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and Purawas hold the position of being helpful means 
towards meditation in so far only as they confirm or 
support the Veda, not independently of the Veda. And 
that Sudras are allowed to hear Itihasas and Puranas is 
meant only for the end of destroying their sins, not to 
prepare them for meditation on Brahman. The case of 
Vidura and other Sudras having been ' founded on Brah- 
man,' explains itself as follows : — Owing to the effect of 
former actions, which had not yet worked themselves out, 
they were born in a low caste, while at the same time they 
possessed wisdom owing to the fact that the knowledge 
acquired by them in former births had not yet quite 
vanished. 

(On these general grounds we object to .Sudras being 
viewed as qualified for meditation on Brahman.) The 
Sutra now refutes that argument, which the Purvapakshin 
derives from the use of the word 'Sudra ' in the Sa>«- 
varga-vidya. 

33. (That) grief of him (arose), this is intimated 
by his (CPanasruti's) resorting to him (kaikva) on 
hearing a disrespectful speech about himself. 

From what the text says about Gknastati Pautrayawa 
having been taunted by a flamingo for his want of know- 
ledge of Brahman, and having thereupon resorted to 
Raikva, who possessed the knowledge of Brahman, it 
appears that sorrow (suk) had taken possession of him ; 
and it is with a view to this that Raikva addresses him as 
.Sudra. For the word Sudra, etymologically considered, 
means one who grieves or sorrows (sokati). The appella- 
tion ' judra ' therefore refers to his sorrow, not to his being 
a member of the fourth caste. This clearly appears from 
a consideration of the whole story. Ganamiti Pautraya»a 
was a very liberal and pious king. Being much pleased 
with his virtuous life, and wishing to rouse in him the 
desire of knowing Brahman, two noble-minded beings, 
assuming the shape of flamingoes, new past him at night 
time, when one of them addressed the other, ' O Bhallaksha, 
the light of (zanarruti has spread like the sky ; do not go 
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near that it may not burn thee.' To this praise of 
£anamiti the other flamingo replied, ' How can you speak 
of him, being what he is, as if he were Raikva " sayuktvan" ?' 
i. e. ' how can you speak of (7anajruti, being what he is, as 
if he were Raikva, who knows Brahman and is endowed 
with the most eminent qualities? Raikva, who knows 
Brahman, alone in this world is truly eminent. Ganajxuti 
may be very pious, but as he does not know Brahman 
what quality of his could produce splendour capable of 
burning me like the splendour of Raikva ? ' The former 
flamingo thereupon asks who that Raikva is, and its com- 
panion replies, ' He in whose work and knowledge there 
are comprised all the works done by good men and all the 
knowledge belonging to intelligent creatures, that is Raikva.' 
<7anajruti, having heard this speech of the flamingo — which 
implied a reproach to himself as being destitute of the 
knowledge of Brahman, and a glorification of Raikva as 
possessing that knowledge — at once sends his door-keeper 
to look for Raikva; and when the door-keeper finds him 
and brings word, the king himself repairs to him with six 
hundred cows, a golden necklace, and a carriage yoked with 
mules, and asks him to teach him the deity on which he 
meditates, i.e. the highest deity. Raikva, who through 
the might of his Yoga-knowledge is acquainted with every- 
thing that passes in the three worlds, at once perceives that 
£anarruti is inwardly grieved at the slighting speech of 
the flamingo, which had been provoked by the king's want 
of knowledge of Brahman, and is now making an effort due 
to the wish of knowing Brahman ; and thus recognises that 
the king is fit for the reception of that knowledge. Re- 
flecting thereupon that a knowledge of Brahman may be 
firmly established in this pupil even without long attendance 
on the teacher if only he will be liberal to the teacher to 
the utmost of his capability, he addresses him : ' Do thou 
take away (apahara) (these things), O Sudra; keep (the 
chariot) with the cows for thyself.' What he means to say 
is, ' By so much only in the way of gifts bestowed on me, 
the knowledge of Brahman cannot be established in thee, 
who, through the desire for such knowledge, art plunged 
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in grief — the address' O .Sudra' intimating that Raikva 
knows Ganarruti to be plunged in grief, and on that account 
fit to receive instruction about Brahman. Ganarruti there- 
upon approaches Raikva for a second time, bringing as 
much wealth as he possibly can, and moreover his own 
daughter. Raikva again intimates his view of the pupil's 
fitness for receiving instruction by addressing him a second 
time as • .Sudra,' and says, ' You have brought these, 
O Sudra ; by this mouth only you made me speak,' i. e. 
' You now have brought presents to the utmost of your 
capability ; by this means only you will induce me, without 
lengthy service on your part, to utter speech containing 
that instruction about Brahman which you desire.' — Having 
said this he begins to instruct him. — We thus see that the 
appellation 'judra' is meant to intimate the grief of 
Ganamrti — which grief in its turn indicates the king's fit- 
ness for receiving instruction ; and is not meant to declare 
that Ganamiti belongs to the lowest caste. 

34. And on account of (Ganamiti's) kshattriya- 
hood being understood. 

The first section of the vidya tells us that Ganajruti 
bestowed much wealth and food ; later on he is represented 
as sending his door-keeper on an errand ; and in the end, 
as bestowing on Raikva many villages — which shows him 
to be a territorial lord. All these circumstances suggest 
Ganamiti's being a Kshattriya, and hence not a member 
of the lowest caste. — The above SGtra having declared 
that the kshattriya-hood of Ganarruti is indicated in the 
introductory legend, the next Sutra shows that the same 
circumstance is indicated in the concluding legend. 

35. On account of the inferential sign further on, 
together with Aaitraratha. 

The kshattriya-hood of Ganarruti is further to be accepted 
on account of the Kshattriya Abhipratarin ATaitraratha, 
who is mentioned further on in this very same Sawvarga- 
vidya which Raikva imparts to Ganarruti. — But why? — 
As follows. The section beginning ' Once a Brahma£arin 
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begged of Saunaka Kapeya and Abhipratarin Kakshaseni 
while being waited on at their meal/ and ending ' thus do 
we, O Brahma^arin, meditate on that being,' shows Kapeya, 
Abhipratarin, and the Brahma£arin to be connected with 
the Sa»*varga-vidya. Now Abhipratarin is a Kshattriya, 
the other two are Brahmawas. This shows that there are 
connected with the vidya, Brahma»as, and from among 
non-Brahma»as, a Kshattriya only, but not a Sudra. It 
therefore appears appropriate to infer that the person, 
other than the Brahmawa Raikva, who is likewise connected 
with this vidya, viz. £anarruti, is likewise a Kshattriya, not 
a .Sudra. — But how do we know that Abhipratarin is 
a A'aitraratha and a Kshattriya? Neither of these cir- 
cumstances is stated in the legend in the Sa**varga-vidya ! 
To this question the Sutra replies, 'on account of the 
inferential mark.' From the inferential mark that Saunaka 
Kapeya and Abhipratarin Kakshaseni are said to have 
been sitting together at a meal we understand that there 
is some connexion between Abhipratarin and the Kapeyas. 
Now another scriptural passage runs as follows : ' The 
Kapeyas made A'aitraratha perform that sacrifice ' (T&nd. 
Bra. XX, 12, 5), and this shows that one connected with 
the Kapeyas was a A'aitraratha ; and a further text shows 
that a A'aitraratha is a Kshattriya, ' from him there was 
descended a A'aitraratha who was a prince.' All this 
favours the inference that Abhipratarin was a A'aitraratha 
and a Kshattriya. 

So far the Sutras have shown that there is no inferential 
mark to prove what is contradicted by reasoning, viz. the 
qualification of the Sudras. The next Sutra declares that 
the non-qualification of the Sudra proved by reasoning is 
confirmed by Scripture and Smriti. 

36. On account of the reference to ceremonial 
purifications, and on account of the declaration of 
their absence. 

In sections the purport of which is to give instruction 
about Brahman the ceremony of initiation is referred to, 
' I will initiate you ; he initiated him ' (Kh. Up. IV, 4). 
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And at the same time the absence of such ceremonies 
in the case of Sudras is stated : ' In the Sudra there is 
not any sin, and he is not fit for any ceremony ' (Manu 
X, 1 26) ; and 'The fourth caste is once born, and not fit 
for any ceremony ' (Manu X, 4). 

37. And on account of the procedure, on the 
ascertainment of the non-being of that 

That a Sudra is not qualified for knowledge of Brahman 
appears from that fact also that as soon as Gautama has 
convinced himself that Cabala, who wishes to become his 
pupil, is not a Sudra, he proceeds to teach him the 
knowledge of Brahman. 

38. And on account of the prohibition of hearing, 
studying, and performance of (Vedic) matter. 

The Sudra is specially forbidden to hear and study the 
Veda and to perform the things enjoined in it. 'For 
a .Sudra is like a cemetery, therefore the Veda must not 
be read in the vicinity of a Sudra ; ' ' Therefore the Sudra 
is like a beast, unfit for sacrifices.' And he who does not 
hear the Veda recited cannot learn it so as to understand 
and perform what the Veda enjoins. The prohibition of 
hearing thus implies the prohibition of understanding and 
whatever depends on it. 

39. And on account of Smrhi. 

Smr/ti also declares this prohibition of hearing, and so 
on. ' The ears of him who hears the Veda are to be filled 
with molten lead and lac ; if he pronounces it his tongue is 
to be slit ; if he preserves it his body is to be cut through.' 
And ' He is not to teach him sacred duties or vows.' — It 
is thus a settled matter that the Sudras are not qualified 
for meditations on Brahman. 

We must here point out that the non-qualification of 
Sudras for the cognition of Brahman can in no way be 
asserted by those who hold that a Brahman consisting of 
pure non-differenced intelligence constitutes the sole reality ; 
that everything else is false; that all bondage is unreal; 
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that such bondage may be put an end to by the mere 
cognition of the true nature of Reality — such cognition 
resulting from the hearing of certain texts ; and that the 
cessation of bondage thus effected constitutes final Release. 
For knowledge of the true nature of Reality, in the sense 
indicated, and the release resulting from it, may be secured 
by any one who learns from another person that Brahman 
alone is real and that everything else is falsely super- 
imposed on Brahman. That the cognition of such truth 
can be arrived at only on the basis of certain Vedic texts, 
such as ' Thou art that,' is a restriction which does not 
admit of proof; for knowledge of the truth does not depend 
on man's choice, and at once springs up in the mind even 
of an unwilling man as soon as the conditions for such 
origination are present. Nor can it be proved in any way 
that bondage can be put an end to only through such 
knowledge of the truth as springs from Vedic texts ; for 
error comes to an end through the knowledge of the true 
nature of things, whatever agency may give rise to such 
knowledge. True knowledge, of the kind described, will 
spring up in the mind of a man as soon as he hears the 
non-scriptural declaration, 'Brahman, consisting of non- 
differenced intelligence, is the sole Reality ; everything else 
is false,' and this will suffice to free him from error. When 
a competent and trustworthy person asserts that what was 
mistaken for silver is merely a sparkling shell, the error of 
a Sildra no less than of a Brahmana comes to an end ; in the 
same way a .Stidra also will free himself from the great 
cosmic error as soon as the knowledge of the true nature of 
things has arisen in his mind through a statement resting 
on the traditional lore of men knowing the Veda. Nor 
must you object to this on the ground that men knowing 
the Veda do not instruct Sudras, and so on, because the 
text, 'he is not to teach him sacred things,' forbids them to 
do so ; for men who have once learned — from texts such 
as ' Thou art that ' — that Brahman is their Self, and thus 
are standing on the very top of the Veda as it were, move 
no longer in the sphere of those to whom injunctions and 
prohibitions apply, and the prohibition quoted does not 
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therefore touch them. Knowledge of Brahman may thus 
spring up in the mind of Sudras and the like, owing to 
instruction received from one of those men who have passed 
beyond all prohibition. Nor must it be said that the 
instance of the shell and the silver is not analogous, in so 
far, namely, as the error with regard to silver in the shell 
comes to an end as soon as the true state of things is 
declared ; while the great cosmic error that clouds the 
Sudra's mind does not come to an end as soon as, from 
the teaching of another -man, he learns the truth about 
Reality. For the case of the .Sudra does not herein differ 
from that of the Brahmawa ; the latter also does not at 
once free himself from the cosmic error. Nor again will it 
avail to plead that the sacred texts originate the demanded 
final cognition in the mind of the Brahmana as soon as 
meditation has dispelled the obstructive imagination of 
plurality; for in the same way, i.e. helped by meditation, 
the non-Vedic instruction given by another person pro- 
duces the required cognition in the mind of the .Sudra. 
For meditation means nothing but a steady consideration 
of the sense which sentences declaratory of the unity of 
Brahman and the Self may convey, and the effect of such 
meditation is to destroy all impressions opposed to such 
unity; you yourself thus admit that the injunction of medi- 
tation aims at something visible (i.e. an effect that can be 
definitely assigned, whence it follows that the Sudra also 
is qualified for it, while he would not be qualified for an 
activity having an ' adWsh/a,' i.e. supersensuous, transcen- 
dental effect). The recital of the text of the Veda also 
and the like (are not indispensable means for bringing 
about cognition of Brahman, but) merely subserve the 
origination of the desire of knowledge. The desire of 
knowledge may arise in a Sudra also (viz. in some other 
way), and thereupon real knowledge may result from non- 
Vedic instruction, obstructive imaginations having pre- 
viously been destroyed by meditation. And thus in his 
case also non-real bondage will come to an end. — The same 
conclusion may also be arrived at by a different road. The 
mere ordinary instruments of knowledge, viz. perception 
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and inference assisted by reasoning, may suggest to the 
•Sudra the theory that there is an inward Reality constituted 
by non-differenced self-luminous intelligence, that this 
inward principle witnesses Nescience, and that owing to 
Nescience the entire apparent world.with its manifold distinc- 
tions of knowing subjects and objects of knowledge, is super- 
imposed upon the inner Reality. He may thereupon, by 
uninterrupted meditation on this inner Reality, free himself 
from all imaginations opposed to it, arrive at the intuitive 
knowledge of the inner principle, and thus obtain final 
release. And this way being open to release, there is really 
no use to be discerned in the Vedanta-texts, suggesting as 
they clearly do the entirely false view that the real being (is 
not absolutely homogeneous intelligence, but) possesses infi- 
nite transcendent attributes, being endowed with manifold 
powers, connected with manifold creations, and so on. In 
this way the qualification of .Sudras for the knowledge 
of Brahman is perfectly clear. And as the knowledge of 
Brahman may be reached in this way not only by Sudras but 
also by Brahmawas and members of the other higher castes, 
the poor Upanishad is practically defunct. — To this the 
following objection will possibly be raised. Man being 
implicated in and confused by the beginningless course 
of mundane existence, requires to receive from somewhere 
a suggestion as to this empirical world being a mere error 
and the Reality being something quite different, and thus 
only there arises in him a desire to enter on an enquiry, 
proceeding by means of perception, and so on. Now that 
which gives the required suggestion is the Veda, and hence 
we cannot do without it. — But this objection is not valid. 
For in the minds of those who are awed by all the dangers 
and troubles of existence, the desire to enter on a philo- 
sophical investigation of Reality, proceeding by means of 
Perception and Inference, springs up quite apart from the 
Veda, owing to the observation that there are various sects 
of philosophers, Sankhyas, and so on, who make it their busi- 
ness to carry on such investigations. And when such 
desire is once roused, Perception and Inference alone (in 
the way allowed by the Sankaras themselves) lead on to 
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the theory that the only Reality is intelligence eternal, 
pure, self-luminous, non-dual, non-changing, and that 
everything else is fictitiously superimposed thereon. That 
this self-luminous Reality possesses no other attribute to 
be learned from scripture is admitted ; for according 
to your opinion also scripture sublates everything that is 
not Brahman and merely superimposed on it. Nor should 
it be said that we must have recourse to the Upanishads 
for the purpose of establishing that the Real found in the 
way of perception and inference is at the same time of 
the nature of bliss; for the merely and absolutely Intelli- 
gent is seen of itself to be of that nature, since it is different 
from everything that is not of that nature. — There are, on 
the other hand, those who hold that the knowledge which 
the Vedanta-texts enjoin as the means of Release is of the 
nature of devout meditation ; that such meditation has 
the effect of winning the love of the supreme Spirit and is 
to be learned from scripture only; that the injunctions 
of meditation refer to such knowledge only as springs from 
the legitimate study of the Veda on the part of a man duly 
purified by initiation and other ceremonies, and is assisted 
by the seven means (see above, p. 17); and that the 
supreme Person pleased by such meditation bestows on 
the devotee knowledge of his own true nature, dissolves 
thereby the Nescience springing from works, and thus 
releases him from bondage. And on this view the proof of 
the non-qualification of the Sudra, as given in the preceding 
Sutras, holds good. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of 
' the exclusion of the .Sudras.' 

Having thus completed the investigation of qualification 
which had suggested itself in connexion with the matter 
in hand, the Sutras return to the being measured by 
a thumb, and state another reason for its being explained as 
Brahman — as already understood on the basis of its being 
declared the ruler of what is and what will be. 

40. On account of the trembling. 

In the part of the KaMa-Upanishad which intervenes 
between the passage ' The Person of the size of a thumb 
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stands in the middle of the Self (II, 4, 12), and the pas- 
sage ' The Person of the size of a thumb, the inner Self ' 
(II, 6, 17), we meet with the text 'whatever there is, the 
whole world, when gone forth, trembles in its breath. 
A great terror, a raised thunderbolt ; those who knew 
it became immortal. From fear of it fire burns, from 
fear the sun shines, from fear Indra and Vayu, and 
Death as the fifth run away' (II, 6, 2; 3). This text 
declares that the whole world and Agni, Surya, and 
so on, abiding within that Person of the size of a thumb, 
who is here designated by the term ' breath,' and going 
forth from him, tremble from their great fear of him. 
' What will happen to us if we transgress his command- 
ments ? ' — thinking thus the whole world trembles on 
account of great fear, as if it were a raised thunderbolt. 
In this explanation we take the clause ' A great fear, 
a raised thunderbolt,' in the sense of ' (the world trembles) 
from great fear,' &c, as it is clearly connected in meaning 
with the following clause : ' from fear the fire burns,' &c — 
Now what is described here is the nature of the highest 
Brahman ; for that such power belongs to Brahman only 
we know from other texts, viz. : ' By the command of that 
Imperishable, O Gargl, sun and moon stand apart' (Br*. 
Up. Ill, 8, 9) ; and ' From fear of it the wind blows, from 
fear the sun rises ; from fear of it Agni and Indra, yea 
Death runs as the fifth ' (Taitt. Up. II, 8, 1).— The next 
Sutra supplies a further reason. 

41. On account of light being seen (declared in 
the text). 

Between the two texts referring to the Person of the size 
of a thumb, there is a text declaring that to that Person 
there belongs light that obscures all other light, and is the 
cause and assistance of all other light ; and such light is 
characteristic of Brahman only. ' The sun does not shine 
there, nor the moon and the stars, nor these lightnings, and 
much less this fire. After him, the shining one, every- 
thing shines ; by his light all this is lighted ' (Ka. Up. II, 
5, 15). This very same jloka is read in the Atharvana (i. e. 
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MuWaka) with reference to Brahman. Everywhere, in fact, 
the texts attribute supreme luminousness to Brahman 
only. Compare : ' Having approached the highest light he 
manifests himself in his own shape' (Kk. Up. VIII, 12, 3); 
* Him the gods meditate on as the light of lights, as 
immortal time ' (Br/. Up. IV, 4, 16) ; ' Now that light which 
shines above this heaven* (Kh. Up. Ill, 13, 7). — It is thus 
a settled conclusion that the Person measured by a thumb 
is the highest Brahman. — Here terminates the adhikarawa 
of him who is measured ' (by a thumb). 

42. The ether, on account of the .designation of 
something different, and so on. 

We read in the A'Aandogya ' The ether is the evolver of 
forms and names. That within which these forms and 
names are (or "that which is within — or without — these 
forms and names ") is Brahman, the Immortal, the Self ' 
(VIII, 14). A doubt here arises whether the being here 
called ether be the released individual soul, or the highest 
Self. — The Pflrvapakshin adopts the former view. For, he " 
says, the released soul is introduced as subject-matter in 
an immediately preceding clause, ' Shaking off all as a horse 
shakes his hair, and as the moon frees himself from the 
mouth of Rahu; having shaken off the body I obtain, 
satisfied, the uncreated world of Brahman.' Moreover, 
the clause ' That which is without forms and names ' clearly 
designates the released soul freed from name and form. 
And ' the evolver of names and forms ' is again that same 
soul characterised with a view to its previous condition ; 
for the individual soul in its non-released state supported 
the shapes of gods, and so on, and their names. With 
a view, finally, to its present state in which it is free from 
name and form, the last clause declares ' that is Brahman, 
the Immortal.' The term ' ether ' may very well be applied 
to the released soul which is characterised by the possession 
of non-limited splendour. — But, as the text under discus- 
sion is supplementary to the section dealing with the small 
ether within the heart (VIII, 1, 1 ff.), we understand that 
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that small ether is referred to here also ; and it has been 
proved above that that small ether is Brahman ! — Not so, 
we reply. The text under discussion is separated from the 
section treating of the small ether within the heart, by the 
teaching of Pra^apati, and that teaching is concerned with 
the characteristics of the individual soul in its different 
conditions up to Release ; and moreover the earlier part of 
the section under discussion speaks of the being which 
shakes off evil, and this undoubtedly is the released indi- 
vidual soul introduced in the teaching of Pra^apati. All 
this shows that the ether in our passage denotes the released 
individual soul. 

This view is set aside by the Sutra. The ether in our 
passage is the highest Brahman, because the clause ' Ether 
is the evolver of forms and names ' designates something 
other than the individual soul. The ether which evolves 
names and forms cannot be the individual soul either in 
the state of bondage or that of release. In the state of 
bondage the soul is under the influence of karman, itself par- 
ticipates in name and form, and hence cannot bring about 
names and forms. And in its released state it is expressly 
said not to take part in the world-business (Ve. Su. IV, 4, 1 7), 
and therefore is all the less qualified to evolve names and 
forms. The Lord, on the other hand, who is the ruling 
principle in the construction of the Universe is expressly 
declared by scripture to be the evolver of names and forms ; 
cp. ' Entering into them with this living Self, let me evolve 
names and forms ' (Kh. Up. VI, 3, 2) ; ' Who is all-knowing, 
whose brooding consists of knowledge, from him is born 
this Brahman, name, form, and matter' (Mu.Up. 1, 1, 9), &c. 
Hence the ether which brings about names and forms is 
something different from the soul for which name and form 
are brought about ; it is in fact the highest Brahman. This 
the next clause of the text confirms, ' That which is within 
those forms and names ' ; the purport of which is : because 
that ether is within names and forms, not being touched 
by them but being something apart, therefore it is the 
evolver of them ; this also following from his being free 
from evil and endowed with the power of realising his 
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purposes. The 'and so on* in the Sutra refers to the 
Brahma-hood, Self-hood, and immortality mentioned in the 
text (' That is the Brahman, the Immortal, the Self). For 
Brahma-hood, i. e. greatness, and so on, in their uncon- 
ditioned sense, belong to the highest Self only. It is thus 
clear that the ether is the highest Brahman. — Nor is the 
Purvapakshin right in maintaining that a clause immediately 
preceding (' shaking off all evil ') introduces the individual 
soul as the general topic of the section. For what the part 
of the text immediately preceding the passage under dis- 
cussion does introduce as general topic, is the highest 
Brahman, as shown by the clause ' I obtain the Brahma- 
world.' Brahman is, it is true, represented there as the 
object to be obtained by the released soul ; but as the 
released soul cannot be the evolver of names and forms, 
&c, we must conclude that it is Brahman (and not the 
released soul), which constitutes the topic of the whole 
section. Moreover (to take a wider view of the, context of 
our passage) the term ' ether ' prompts us to recognise here 
the small ether (mentioned in the first section of the eighth 
book) as the general topic of the book ; and as the teach- 
ing of Pra^apati is meant to set forth (not the individual 
soul by itself but) the nature of the soul of the meditating 
devotee, it is proper to conclude that the text under dis- 
cussion is meant finally to represent, as the object to be 
obtained, the small ether previously inculcated as object of 
meditation. In conclusion we remark that the term ' ether ' 
is nowhere seen to denote the individual Self. — The ether 
that evolves names and forms, therefore, is the highest 
Brahman. 

But, an objection is raised, there is no other Self different 
from the individual Self; for scripture teaches the unity of 
all Selfs and denies duality. Terms such as ' the highest 
Self,' • the highest Brahman,' ' the highest Lord,' are merely 
designations of the individual soul in the state of Release. 
The Brahma-world to be attained, therefore, is nothing 
different from the attaining individual soul ; and hence the 
ether also that evolves names and forms can be that soul 
only. — To this objection the next Sfltra replies. 
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43. On account of difference in deep sleep and 
departing. 

We have to supply ' on account of designation ' from the 
preceding Sutra. Because the text designates the highest 
Self as something different from the individual Self in the 
state of deep sleep as well as at the time of departure, the 
highest Self is thus different. For the Va^asaneyaka, after 
having introduced the individual Self in the passage ' Who 
is that Self? — He who consisting of knowledge is among 
the pra«as,' &c. (Br*. Up. IV, 3, 7), describes how, in the 
state of deep sleep, being not conscious of anything it is 
held embraced by the all-knowing highest Self, ' embraced 
by the intelligent Self it knows nothing that is without, 
nothing that is within ' (IV, 3, 21). So also with reference 
to the time of departure, i. e. dying * Mounted by the intel- 
ligent Self it moves along groaning' (IV, 3, 35). Now it 
is impossible that the unconscious individual Self, either 
lying in deep sleep or departing from the body, should at 
the same time be embraced or mounted by itself, being 
all-knowing. Nor can the embracing and mounting Self 
be some other individual Self; for no such Self can be all- 
knowing. — The next Sutra supplies a further reason. 

44. And on account of such words as Lord. 
That embracing highest Self is further on designated by 

terms such as Lord, and so on. ' He is the Lord of all, 
the master of all, the ruler of all. He does not become 
greater by good works, nor smaller by evil works. He is 
the lord of all, the king of beings, the protector of beings. 
He is a bank and a boundary so that these worlds may not 
be confounded. Brahmanas seek to know him by the 
study of the Veda. He who knows him becomes a Muni. 
Wishing for that world only, mendicants leave their homes ' 
(IV, 4, 22). ' This indeed is the great unborn Self, the strong, 
the giver of wealth, — undecaying, undying, immortal, fear- 
less is Brahman ' (IV, 4, 24 ; 25). Now all the qualities here 
declared, viz. being the lord of all, and so on, cannot pos- 
sibly belong to the individual Self even in the state of 
Release ; and we thus again arrive at the conclusion that 
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the ether evolving forms and names is something different 
from the released individual soul. The declarations of 
general Unity which we meet with in the texts rest 
thereon, that all sentient and non-sentient beings are effects 
of Brahman, and hence have Brahman for their inner Self. 
That this is the meaning of texts such as 'AH this is 
Brahman,' &c, we have explained before. And the texts 
denying plurality are to be understood in the same way. — 
Here terminates the adhikarawa of 'the designation of 
something different, and so on.' 
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FOURTH PADA. 

i. If it be said that some (mention) that which 
rests on Inference ; we deny this because (the form) 
refers to what is contained in the simile of the 
body; and (this the text) shows. 

So far the Sutras have given instruction about a Brah- 
man, the enquiry into which serves as a means to obtain 
what is the highest good of man, viz. final release j which 
is the cause of the origination, and so on, of the world ; 
which differs in nature from all non-sentient things such 
as the Pradhana, and from all intelligent beings whether 
in the state of bondage or of release ; which is free from 
all shadow of imperfection ; which is all knowing, all 
powerful, has the power of realising all its purposes, com- 
prises within itself all blessed qualities, is the inner Self of 
all, and possesses unbounded power and might. But here 
a new special objection presents itself. In order to estab- 
lish the theory maintained by Kapila, viz. of there being 
a Pradhana and individual souls which do not have their 
Self in Brahman; it is pointed out by some that in certain 
branches of the Veda there are met with certain passages 
which appear to adumbrate the doctrine of the Pradhana 
being the universal cause. The Sutras now apply them- 
selves to the refutation Of this view, in order thereby 
to confirm the theory of Brahman being the only cause 
of all 

We read in the Kal&a-Upanishad, ' Beyond the senses 
there are the objects, beyond the objects there is the mind, 
beyond the mind there is the intellect, the great Self is 
beyond the intellect. Beyond the Great there is the 
Unevolved, beyond the Unevolved there is the Person. 
Beyond the Person there is nothing — this is the goal, the 
highest road ' (Ka. Up. I, 3, 11). The question here arises 
whether by the •Unevolved' be or be not meant the 
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Pradhana, as established by Kapila's theory, of which 
Brahman is not the Self. — The Pflrvapakshin maintains 
the former alternative. For, he says, in the clause ' beyond 
the Great is the Unevolved, beyond the Unevolved is the 
Person,' we recognise the arrangement of entities as estab- 
lished by the Sankhya-system, and hence must take the 
'Unevolved' to be the Pradhana. This is further con- 
firmed by the additional clause ' beyond the Person there 
is nothing,' which (in agreement with Sankhya principles) 
denies that there is any being beyond the soul, which itself 
is the twenty-fifth and last of the principles recognised by 
the Sankhyas. This prima facie view is expressed in the 
former part of the Sutra, * If it be said that in the jakhas 
of some that which rests on Inference, i.e. the Pradhana, is 
stated as the universal cause.' 

The latter part of the Sutra refutes this view. The word 
'Unevolved' does not denote a Pradhana independent of 
Brahman ; it rather denotes the body represented as a 
chariot in the simile of the body, i.e. in the passage in- 
stituting a comparison between the Self, body, intellect, 
and so on, on the one side, and the charioteer, chariot, &c. 
on the other side. — The details are as follows. The text 
at first— in the section beginning ' Know the Self to be the 
person driving,' &c, and ending ' he reaches the end of the 
journey, and that is the highest place of Vish«u ' (I, 3, 3-9) 
— compares the devotee desirous of reaching the goal of 
his journey through the samsara, i.e. the abode of Vishwu, 
to a man driving in a chariot ; and his body, senses, and so 
on, to the chariot and parts of the chariot ; the meaning of 
the whole comparison being that he only reaches the goal 
who has the chariot, &c. in his control. It thereupon pro- 
ceeds to declare which of the different beings enumerated 
and compared to a chariot, and so on, occupy a superior 
position to the others in so far, namely, as they are that 
which requires to be controlled — ' higher than the senses 
are the objects,' and so on. Higher than the senses — 
compared to the horses — are the objects — compared to 
roads, — because even a man who generally controls his 
senses finds it difficult to master them when they are in 
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contact with their objects ; higher than the objects is the 
mind — compared to the reins — because when the mind 
inclines towards the objects even the non-proximity of the 
latter does not make much difference; higher than the 
mind (manas) is the intellect (buddhi) — compared to the 
charioteer — because in the absence of decision (which is 
the characteristic quality of buddhi) the mind also has 
little power; higher than the intellect again is the (indi- 
vidual) Self, for that Self is the agent whom the intellect 
serves. And as all this is subject to the wishes of the Self, 
the text characterises it as the ' great Self.' Superior to 
that Self again is the body, compared to the chariot, for 
all activity whereby the individual Self strives to bring 
about what is of advantage to itself depends on the body. 
And higher finally than the body is the highest Person, 
the inner Ruler and Self of all, the term and goal of the 
journey of the individual soul ; for the activities of all 
the beings enumerated depend on the wishes of that 
highest Self. As the universal inner Ruler that Self brings 
about the meditation of the Devotee also ; for the Sutra 
(II, 3, 41) expressly declares that the activity of the indi- 
vidual soul depends on the Supreme Person. Being the 
means for bringing about the meditation and the goal of 
meditation, that same Self is the highest object to be 
attained ; hence the text says ' Higher than the Person 
there is nothing — that is the goal, the highest road.' 
Analogously scripture, in the antatyamin-Brahmana, at 
first declares that the highest Self within witnesses and 
rules everything, and thereupon negatives the existence 
of any further ruling principle ' There is no other seer 
but he,' &c. Similarly, in the Bhagavad-gita, ' The abode, 
the agent, the various senses, the different and manifold 
functions, and fifth the Divinity (i.e. the highest Person)' 
(XVIII, 14) ; and ' I dwell within the heart of all ; memory 
and perception, as well as their loss, come from me ' (XV, 
15). And if, as in the explanation of the text under dis- 
cussion, we speak of that highest Self being ' controlled,' we 
must understand thereby the soul's taking refuge with it ; 
compare the passage Bha. Gl. XVIII, 61-62, 'The Lord 
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dwells in the heart of all creatures, whirling them round 
as if mounted on a machine ; to Him go for refuge.' 

Now all the beings, senses, and so on, which had been 
mentioned in the simile, are recognised in the passage 
' higher than the senses are the objects,' &c, being desig- 
nated there by their proper names ; but there is no mention 
made of the body which previously had been compared to 
the chariot ; we therefore conclude that it is the body which 
is denoted by the term ' the Unevolved.' Hence there is 
no reason to see here a reference to the Pradhana as estab- 
lished in the theory of Kapila. Nor do we recognise, in 
the text under discussion, the general system of Kapila. 
The text declares the objects, i. e. sounds and so on, to be 
superior to the senses ; but in Kapila's system the objects 
are not viewed as the causes of the senses. For the same 
reason the statement that the manas is higher than the 
objects does not agree with Kapila's doctrine. Nor is this 
the case with regard to the clause ' higher than the buddhi 
is the great one, the Self ; for with Kapila the ' great one ' 
(mahat) is the buddhi, and it would not do to say ' higher 
than the great one is the great one.' And finally the 
'great one,' according to Kapila, cannot be called the 
• Self.' The text under discussion thus refers only to those 
entities which had previously appeared in the simile. The 
text itself further on proves this, when saying 'That Self is 
hidden in all beings and does not shine forth, but it is seen 
by subtle seers through their sharp and subtle intellect. 
A wise man should keep down speech in the mind, he 
should keep that within knowledge (which is) within the 
Self; he should keep knowledge within the great Self, 
and that he should keep within the. quiet Self.' For this 
passage, after having stated that the highest Self is difficult 
to see with the inner and outer organs of knowledge, de- 
scribes the mode in which the sense-organs, and so on, are 
to be held in control. The wise man should restrain the 
sense-organs and the organs of activity within the mind ; 
he should restrain that (i.e. the mind) within knowledge, 
i.e. within the intellect (buddhi), which abides within the 
Self; he should further restrain the intellect within the 
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great Self, i.e. the active individual Self; and that Self 
finally he should restrain within the quiet Self, i.e. the 
highest Brahman, which is the inner ruler of all ; i.e. he 
should reach; with his individual Self so qualified, the place 
of Vish«u, i.e. Brahman. — But how can the term 'the Un- 
evolved ' denote the evolved body ? — To this question the 
next Sutra furnishes a reply. 

2. But the subtle (body), on account of its capa- 
bility. 

The elements in their fine state are what is called the 
' Unevolved,' and this entering into a particular condition 
becomes the body. It is the ' Unevolved ' in the particular 
condition of the body, which in the text under discussion 
is called the ' Unevolved.' ' On account of its capability,' 
i.e. because unevolved non-sentient matter, when assuming 
certain states and forms, is capable of entering on activities 
promoting the interest of man. But, an objection is raised, 
if the ' Unevolved ' is taken to be matter in its subtle state, 
what objection is there to our accepting for the explanation 
of our text that which is established in the Sankhya- 
system? for there also the 'Unevolved' means nothing 
else but matter in its subtle state. 

To this the next Sutra replies — 

3. (Matter in its subtle state) subserves an end, on 
account of its dependence on him (viz. the Supreme 
Person). 

Matter in its subtle state subserves ends, in so far only 
as it is dependent on the Supreme Person who is the cause 
of all. We by no means wish to deny unevolved matter 
and all its effects in themselves, but in so far only as they 
are maintained not to have their Self in the Supreme 
Person. For the fact is that they constitute his body and 
He thus constitutes their Self; and it is only through this 
their relation to him that the Pradhana, and so on, are 
capable of accomplishing their several ends. Otherwise 
the different essential natures of them all could never 
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exist, — nor persist, nor act. It is just on the ground of 
this dependence on the Lord not being acknowledged by 
the Sankhyas that their system is disproved by us. In 
Scripture and Smriti alike, wherever the origination and 
destruction of the world are described, or the greatness of 
the Supreme Person is glorified, the Pradhana and all its 
effects, no less than the individual souls, are declared to 
have their Self in that Supreme Person. Compare, e.g. 
the text which first says that the earth is merged in water, 
and further on ' the elements are merged in the Mahat, the 
Mahat in the Unevolved, the Unevolved in the Imperish- 
able, the Imperishable in Darkness ; Darkness becomes 
one with the highest divinity.' And 'He of whom the 
earth is the body,' &c. up to 'he of whom the Unevolved 
is the body; of whom the Imperishable is the body; of 
whom death is the body; he the inner Self of all beings, 
free from all evil, the divine one, the one God Naraya«a.' 
And ' Earth, water, fire, air, ether, mind, intellect, egoity— 
thus eightfold is my nature divided. Lower is this nature ; 
other than this and higher know that nature of mine 
which has become the individual soul by which this 
world is supported. Remember that all beings spring from 
this; I am the origin and the dissolution of the whole 
Universe. Higher than I there is none else; all this is 
strung on me as pearls on a thread ' (Bha. Gl. VII, 4-7).' 
And ' the Evolved is Vish«u, and the Unevolved, he is the 
Person and time. — The nature (prakriti) declared by me, 
having the double form of the Evolved and the Unevolved, 
and the soul — both these are merged in the highest Self. 
That Self is the support of all, the Supreme Person who 
under the name of Vish«u is glorified in the Vedas and the 
Vedanta books.' 

4. And on account of there being no statement of 
its being an object of knowledge. 

If the text meant the Non-evolved as understood by the 
Sankhyas it would refer to it as something to be known ; 
for the Sankhyas, who hold the theory of Release resulting 
from the discriminative knowledge of the Evolved, the 
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Non-evolved, and the soul, admit that all these are objects 
of knowledge. Now our text does not refer to the Un- 
evolved as an object of knowledge, and it cannot therefore 
be the Pradhana assumed by the Sankhyas. 

5. Should it be said that (the text) declares (it) ; 
we say, not so ; for the intelligent Self (is meant), on 
account of subject-matter. 

' He who has meditated on that which is without sound, 
without touch, without form, without decay, without taste, 
eternal, without smell, without beginning, without end, 
beyond the Great, unchangeable ; is freed from the jaws of 
death ' (Ka. Up. II, 3, 15), this scriptural text, closely follow- 
ing on the text under discussion, represents the ' Unevolved ' 
as the object of knowledge ! — Not so, we reply. What that 
jloka represents as the object of meditation is (not the Un- 
evolved but) the intelligent Self, i. e. the Supreme Person. 
For it is the latter who forms the general subject-matter, 
as we infer from two preceding passages, viz. * He who has 
knowledge for his charioteer, and who holds the reins of the 
mind, he reaches the end of his journey, the highest place 
of Vishftu ' ; and ' That Self is hidden in all beings and 
does not shine forth, but it is seen by subtle seers through 
their sharp and subtle intellect.' For this reason, also, 
the clause ' Higher than the person there is nothing ' can- 
not be taken as meant to deny the existence of an entity 
beyond the 'purusha' in the Sinkhya sense. That the 
highest Self possesses the qualities of being without sound, 
&c, we moreover know from other scriptural texts, such as 
Mu. Up. 1, 1, 6 ' That which is not to be seen, not to be 
grasped,' &c. And the qualification ' beyond the Great, 
unchangeable ' is meant to declare that the highest Self is 
beyond the individual Self which had been called 'the 
Great ' in a previous passage ' beyond the intellect is the 
Great Self.' 

6. And of three only there is this mention and 
question. 

In the Upanishad under discussion there is mention 
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made of three things only as objects of knowledge — the 
three standing to one another in the relation of means, end 
to be realised by those means, and persons realising, — and 
questions are asked as to those three only. There is no 
mention of, nor question referring to, the Unevolved. — 
Na£iketas desirous of Release having been allowed by 
Death to choose three boons, chooses for his first boon that 
his father should be well disposed towards him — without 
which he could not hope for spiritual welfare. For his 
second boon he chooses the knowledge of the Na&keta- 
fire, which is a means towards final Release. 'Thou 
knowest, O Death, the fire-sacrifice which leads to heaven ; 
tell it to me, full of faith. Those who live in the heaven- 
world reach Immortality — this I ask as my second boon.' 
The term * heaven-world ' here denotes the highest aim of 
man, i. e. Release, as appears from the declaration that those 
who live there enjoy freedom from old age and death ; from 
the fact that further on (1, 1, 26) works leading to perishable 
results are disparaged ; and from what Yama says in reply 
to the second demand ' He who thrice performs this Na- 
£iketa-rite overcomes birth and death.' As his third boon 
he, in the form of a question referring to final release, actually 
enquires about three things, viz. ' the nature of the end to 
be reached, i. e. Release ; the nature of him who wishes 
to reach that end ; and the nature of the means to reach it, 
i. e. of meditation assisted by certain works. Yama, having 
tested Na£iketas' fitness to receive the desired instruction, 
thereupon begins to teach him. ' The Ancient who is diffi- 
cult to be seen, who has entered into the dark, who is 
hidden in the cave, who dwells in the abyss ; having known 
him as God, by means of meditation on his Self, the wise 
one leaves joy and sorrow behind.' Here the clause 
' having known the God,' points to the divine Being that 
is to be meditated upon ; the clause ' by means of medi- 
tation on his Self points to the attaining agent, i. e. the 
individual soul as an object of knowledge ; and the 
clause 'having known him the wise ones leave joy and 
sorrow behind' points to the meditation through which 
Brahman is to be reached. Na£iketas, pleased with the 
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general instruction received, questions again in order to 
receive clearer information on those three matters, • What 
thou seest as different from dharma and different from 
adharma, as different from that, from that which is done 
and not done, as different from what is past or future, 
tell me that ' ; a question referring to three things, viz. 
an object to be effected, a means to effect it, and an effect- 
ing agent — each of which is to be different from any- 
thing else past, present, or future 1 . Yama thereupon at 
first instructs him as to the Prawava, ' That word which all 
the Vedas record, which all penances proclaim, desiring 
which men become religious students ; that word I tell 
thee briefly — it is Om' — an instruction which implies 
praise of the Praaava, and in a general way sets forth that 
which the Prawava expresses, e. g. the nature of the object 
to be reached, the nature of the person reaching it, and the 
means for reaching it, such means here consisting in the 
word ' Om,' which denotes the object to be reached 2 . He 
then continues to glorify the Prawava (I, a, 16-17), and 
thereupon gives special information in the first place about 
the nature of the attaining subject, i.e. the individual 
soul, ' The knowing Self is not born, it dies not,' &c. Next 
he teaches Naftketas as to the true nature of the object to 
be attained, viz. the highest Brahman or Vishmi, in the 
section beginning ' The Self smaller than small,' and ending 
' Who then knows where he is ? ' (I, a, 20-25). Part of this 
section, viz. ' That Self cannot be gained by the Veda,' &c, 

1 The commentary proposes different ways of finding those three 
objects of enquiry in the words of Naiiketas. According to the 
first explanation, ' that which is different from dharma ' is a means 
differing from all ordinary means; 'adharma' 'not-dharma' is 
what is not a means, but the result to be reached : hence ' that 
which is different from adharma' is a result differing from all 
ordinary results. * What is different from that ' is an agent 
different from 'that'; i.e. an ordinary agent, and so on. (.Shi. 
Prakir. p. 1326.) 

* The syllable ' Om,' which denotes Brahman, is a means towards 
meditation (Brahman being meditated upon under this form), and 
thus indirectly a means towards reaching Brahman. 
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at the same time teaches that the meditation through which 
Brahman is attained is of the nature of devotion (bhakti). 
Next the jloka I, 3, 1 ' There are the two drinking their 
reward ' shows that, as the object of devout meditation and 
the devotee abide together, meditation is easily performed. 
Then the section beginning ' Know the Self to be him who 
drives in the chariot,' and ending ' the wise say the path is 
hard ' (1, 3, 3-14), teaches the true mode of meditation, and 
how the devotee reaches the highest abode of Vishnu ; and 
then there is a final reference to the object to be reached 
in 1, 3, 15, • That which is without sound, without touch,' &c. 
It thus appears that there are references and questions 
regarding those three matters only ; and hence the ' Un- 
evolved ' cannot mean the Pradhfina of the Sankhyas. 

7. And as in the case of the ' Great.' 

In the case of the passage ' Higher than the intellect is 
the Great Self/ we conclude from the co-ordination of ' the 
Great ' with the Self that what the text means is not the 
' Great ' principle of the Sankhyas ; analogously we conclude 
that the ' Unevolved,' which is said to be higher than the 
Self, cannot be the Pradhana of Kapila's system. 

8. On account of there being no special charac- 
teristic ; as in the case of the cup. 

In the discussion of the following passages also we aim 
only at refuting the system of the Sankhyas ; not at dis- 
proving the existence and nature of Pralcrfti, the ' great ' 
principle, the ahawkara, and so on, viewed as dependent 
on Brahman. For that they exist in this latter relation is 
proved by Scripture as well as Sm«ti. — A text of the fol- 
lowers of the Atharvan runs as follows : • Her who pro- 
duces all effects, the non-knowing one, the unborn one, wear- 
ing eight forms, the firm one — she is known (by the Lord) 
and ruled by him, she is spread out and incited and ruled 
by him, gives birth to the world for the benefit of the souls. 
A cow she is without beginning and end, a mother producing 
all beings ; white, black, and red, milking all wishes for the 
Lord. Many babes unknown drink her, the impartial one ; 
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but one God only, following his own will, drinks her submit- 
ting to him. By his own thought and work the mighty God 
strongly enjoys her, who is common to all, the milkgiver, who 
is pressed by the sacrifices. The Non-evolved when being 
counted by twenty-four is called the Evolved.' This pas- 
sage evidently describes the nature of Prakrrti, and so on, 
and the same Upanishad also teaches the Supreme Person 
who constitutes the Self of Prakrfti, and so on. ' Him they 
call the twenty-sixth or also the twenty-seventh ; as the 
Person devoid of all qualities of the Sankhyas he is known 
by the followers of the Atharvan V — Other followers of the 
Atharvan read in their text that there are sixteen origi- 
nating principles (prakrrti) and eight effected things (vikara ; 
Garbha Up. 3). — The .SvetiLrvataras again set forth the 
nature of Prakr/ti, the soul and the Lord as follows. ' The 
Lord supports all this together,- the Perishable and the 
Imperishable, the Evolved and the Unevolved ; the other 
one is in bondage, since he is an enjoyer ; but having known 
the God he is free from all fetters. There are two unborn 
ones, the one knowing and a Lord, the other without 
knowledge and lordly power; there is the one unborn 
female on whom the enjoyment of all enjoyers depends ; 
and there is the infinite Self appearing in all shapes, but 
itself inactive. When a man finds out these three, that is 
Brahman. The Perishable is the Pradhana, the Immortal 
and Imperishable is Hara ; the one God rules the Perishable 
and the Self. From meditation on him, from union with 
him, from becoming one with him there is in the end cessa- 
tion of all Maya* (.Svet. Up. I, 8-10). And « The sacred 
verses, the offerings, the sacrifices, the vows, the past, the 
future, and all that the Vedas declare — from that the Ruler 
of Maya creates all this ; and in this the other one is bound 
up through Maya. Know then Praknti to be Maya and 
the great Lord the ruler of Maya ; with his members this 

1 These quotations are from the JTuIikA-Upanishad (transl. by 
Deussen, Seventy Upanishads, p. 638 ff.) The translation as 
given above follows the readings adopted by RSm&nqpa and 
explained in the 5ruta-Praka*ikl 
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whole world is filled ' (Svet. Up. V, 9-xo). And, further on, 
'The master of Pradhana and the soul, the lord of the 
guwas, the cause of the bondage, existence, and release of 
worldly existence' (VI, 16). Thus likewise in Stariti, 
'Do thou know both Nature and the soul to be without 
beginning, and know all effects and qualities to have 
sprung from Nature. Nature is declared to be the cause 
of the activity of causes and effects, whilst the soul is the 
cause of there being enjoyment of pleasure and pain. For 
the soul abiding in Nature experiences the qualities derived 
from Nature, the reason being its connexion with the quali- 
ties, in its births in good and evil wombs ' (Bha. Gl. XIII, 
19-21). And ' Goodness, Passion, and Darkness — these 
are the qualities which, issuing from nature, bind in the 
body the embodied soul, the undecaying one ' (XIV, 5). 
And ' All beings at the end of a kalpa return into my 
Nature, and again, at the beginning of a kalpa, do I send 
them forth. Presiding over my own nature again and 
again do I send forth this vast body of beings which has 
no freedom of its own, being subject to Nature. — With me 
as ruler Nature brings forth all moving and non-moving 
things, and for this reason the world does ever go round ' 
(Bha. Gi. IX, 7, 8, 10). What we therefore refuse to accept 
are a Prakn'ti, and so on, of the kind assumed by Kapila, 
i. e. not having their Self in Brahman. — We now proceed 
to explain the Sfttra. 

We read in the Svetlrvatara-Upanishad ' There is one 
a^a, red, white, and black, producing manifold offspring of the 
same nature. One a^a loves her and lies by her ; another 
leaves her after having enjoyed her.' A doubt arises here 
whether this mantra declares a mere PrakrAi as assumed in 
Kapila's system, or a PrakWti having its Self in Brahman. 

The Pftrvapakshin maintains the former alternative; 
For, he points out, the text refers to the non-originated- 
ness of Prakr&i, calling her zgt, i. e. unborn, and further 
says that she by herself independently produces manifold 
offspring resembling herself. This view is rejected by the 
Sfitra, on the ground that there is no intimation of a special 
circumstance determining the acceptance of the Prakrt'ti as 
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assumed by the S&nkhyas, i. e. independent of Brahman ; 
for that she is agk, i. e. not born, is not a sufficiently special 
characteristic. The case is analogous to that of the ' cup.' 
In the mantra ' There is a cup having its mouth below and 
its bottom above' (Br*. Up. II, a, 3), the word £amasa 
conveys to us only the idea of some implement used in 
eating, but we are unable to see what special kind of 
£amasa is meant ; for in the case of words the meaning 
of which is ascertained on the ground of their derivation 
(as '£amasa' from 'kam,' to eat or drink), the special 
sense of the word in any place cannot be ascertained with- 
out the help of considerations of general possibility, general 
subject-matter, and so on. Now in the case of the cup we 
are able to ascertain that the cup meant is the head, be- 
cause there is a complementary passage 'What is called 
the cup with its mouth below and its bottom above is the 
head ' ; but if we look out for a similar help to determine 
the special meaning of a^a, we find nothing to convince us 
that the agt, i. e. the ' unborn ' principle, is the Prakrrti of 
the Sankhyas. Nor is there anything in the text to convey 
the idea of that ag-a having the power of independent crea- 
tion ; for the clause ' giving birth to manifold offspring ' 
declares only that she creates, not that she creates unaided. 
The mantra does not therefore tell us about an ' unborn ' 
principle independent of Brahman. — There moreover is 
a special reason for understanding by the agt something 
that depends on Brahman. This the following Sfttra 
states. 

9. But she begins with light ; for thus some read 
in their text. 

The ' but ' has assertory force. • Light ' in the Sutra 
means Brahman, in accordance with the meaning of the 
term as known from texts such as ' On him the gods medi- 
tate, the light of lights ' (Br*. Up. X, 4, 16) ; ' That light 
which shines beyond heaven* (Kh. Up. Ill, 13, 7). 'She 
begins with light ' thus means ' she has Brahman for her 
cause.' — ' For thus some read in their text,' i. e. because 
the members of one Sakha, viz. the Taittiriyas read in their 
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text that this 'ag£' has Brahman for her cause. The 
Mahanarayawa-Upanishad (of the Taittirfyas) at first refers 
to Brahman abiding in the hollow of the heart as the object 
of meditation. ' Smaller than the small, greater than the 
great, the Self placed in the hollow of this creature ' ; next 
declares that all the worlds and Brahma and the other 
gods originated from that Self ; and then says that there 
sprung from it also this agA which is the cause of all ' The 
one aga (goat), red, white and black, which gives birth to 
numerous offspring Of the same shape, one a^a (he-goat) 
loves and lies by her; another one forsakes her after 
having enjoyed her.' The subject-matter of the entire 
section evidently is to give instruction as to the whole 
aggregate of things other than Brahman originating from 
Brahman and thus having its Self in it; hence we con- 
clude that also the a^a which gives birth to manifold crea- 
tures like her, and is enjoyed by the soul controlled by 
karman, while she is abandoned by the soul possessing 
true knowledge is, no less than vital airs, seas, mountains, 
&c, a creature of Brahman, and hence has its Self in 
Brahman. We then apply to the interpretation of the 
•SvetcLrvatara-text the meaning of the analogous Mahana- 
rayawa-text, as determined by the complementary pas- 
sages, and thus arrive at the conclusion that the a^a in 
the former text also is a being having its Self in Brahman. 
That this is so, moreover, appears from the Svet&yvatara 
itself. For in the early part of that Upanishad, we have 
after the introductory question, ' Is Brahman the cause ? ' 
the passage ' The sages devoted to meditation and concen- 
tration have seen the person whose Self is the divinity, hidden 
in its own qualities ' (I, 1, 3); which evidently refers to the 
3g& as being of the nature of a power of the highest Brah- 
man. And as further on also (viz. in the passages ' From 
that the Mayin creates all this, and in this the other is 
bound up through Maya ' ; ' Know then Prakr/ti to be 
Maya and the Great Lord the ruler of Maya * ; and • he 
who rules every place of birth,' V, 9-11) the very same 
being is referred to, there remains not even a shadow of 
proof for the assertion that the mantra under discussion 
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refers to an independent Prakrfti as assumed by the 
Sankhyas. 

But a further objection is raised, if the Prakriti denoted 
by a^a begins with, i. e. is caused by Brahman, how can it 
be called a^a, i. e. the non-produced one ; or, if it is non- 
produced, how can it be originated by Brahman ? To this 
the next Sutra replies. 

10. And on account of the teaching of formation 
(i. e. creation) there is no contradiction ; as in the 
case of the honey. 

The ' and ' expresses disposal of a doubt that had arisen. 
There is no contradiction between the Prakr*ti being ag& 
and originating from light. On account of instruction 
being given about the formation (kalpana), i. e. creation of 
the world. This interpretation of 'kalpana' is in agree- 
ment with the use of the verb klip in the text, ' as formerly 
the creator made (akalpayat) sun and moon.' 

In our text the doka 'from that the Lord of Maya 
creates all this ' gives instruction about the creation of the 
world. From that, i.e. from matter in its subtle causal 
state when it is not yet divided, the Lord of all creates 
the entire Universe. From this statement about creation 
we understand that Prakr/ti exists in a twofold state 
according as it is either cause or effect During a pralaya 
it unites itself with Brahman and abides in its subtle state, 
without any distinction of names and forms; it then is 
called the ' Unevolved,' and by other similar names. At 
the time of creation, on the other hand, there reveal them- 
selves in Prakr/ti Goodness and the other gu«as, it divides 
itself according to names and forms, and then is called the 
' Evolved,' and so on, and, transforming itself into fire, water, 
and earth, it appears as red, white, and black. In its causal 
condition it is a^a, i. e. unborn, in its effected condition it 
is ' caused by light, i. e. Brahman ' ; hence there is no con- 
tradiction. The case is analogous to that of the ' honey.' 
The sun in his causal state is one only, but in his effected 
state the Lord makes him into honey in so far namely as he 
then, for the purpose of enjoyment on the part of the Vasus. 
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and other gods, is the abode of nectar brought about by 
sacrificial works to be learned from the Rik and the other 
Vedas; and further makes him to rise and to set. And 
between these two conditions there is no contradiction. 
This is declared in the Madhuvidya (Kh. Up. Ill), from 
' The sun is indeed the honey of the Devas,' down to ' when 
from thence he has risen upwards he neither rises nor sets ; 
being one he stands in the centre ' — ' one ' here means ' of 
one nature.' — The conclusion therefore is that the .Sveta- 
jvatara mantra under discussion refers to Prakrz'ti as having 
her Self in Brahman, not to the Prakrzti assumed by the 
Sankhyas. 

Others, however, are of opinion that the one a^a of 
which the mantra speaks has for its characteristics light, 
water, and earth. To them we address the following ques- 
tions. Do you mean that by what the text speaks of as 
an ag&, consisting of fire, water, and earth, we have to 
understand those three elements only ; or Brahman in the 
form of those three elements ; or some power or principle 
which is the cause of the three elements ? The first alter- 
native is in conflict with the circumstance that, while fire, 
water, and earth are several things, the text explicitly refers 
to one a^a. Nor may it be urged that fire, water, and 
earth, although several, become one, by being made tripar- 
tite (Kh. Up. VI, 3, 3) ; for this making them tripartite, 
does not take away their being several ; the text clearly 
showing that each several element becomes tripartite, ' Let 
me make each of these three divine beings tripartite.' — The 
second alternative again divides itself into two alternatives. 
Is the one a^-a Brahman in so far as having passed over 
into fire, water, and earth ; or Brahman in so far as abiding 
within itself and not passing over into effects? The 
former alternative is excluded by the consideration that it 
does not remove plurality (which cannot be reconciled with 
the one a^a). The second alternative is contradicted by 
the text calling that zgk red, white, and black ; and more- 
over Brahman viewed as abiding within itself cannot be 
characterised by fire, water, and earth. On the third alter- 
native it has to be assumed that the text denotes by the 
[48] B b 
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term ' ag& ' the three elements, and that on this basis there 
is imagined a causal condition of these elements; but 
better than this assumption it evidently is to accept the 
term ' a^a ' as directly denoting the causal state of those 
three elements as known from scripture. 

Nor can we admit the contention that the term ' a^a ' is 
meant to teach that Prakriti should metaphorically be 
viewed as a she-goat ; for such a view would be altogether 
purposeless. Where — in the passage ' Know the Self to 
be him who drives in the chariot ' — the body, and so on, 
are compared to a chariot, and so on, the object is to set 
forth the means of attaining Brahman ; where the sun is 
compared to honey, the object is to illustrate the enjoyment 
of the Vasus and other gods ; but what similar object could 
possibly be attained by directing us to view Prakrfti as 
a goat ? Such a metaphorical view would in fact be not 
merely useless ; it would be downright irrational. Prakriti 
is a non-intelligent principle, the causal substance of the 
entire material Universe, and constituting the means for 
the experience of pleasure and pain, and for the final 
release, of all intelligent souls which are connected with it 
from all eternity. Now it would be simply contrary to 
good sense, metaphorically to transfer to Prakrrti such as 
described the nature of a she-goat — which is a sentient 
being that gives birth to very few creatures only, enters 
only occasionally into connexion with others, is of small 
use only, is not the cause of herself being abandoned by 
others, and is capable of abandoning those connected with 
her. Nor does it recommend itself to take the word agA. 
(understood to mean ' she-goat ') in a sense different from 
that in which we understand the term ' a^a ' which occurs 
twice in the same mantra. — Let then all three terms be 
taken in the same metaphorical sense (a^a meaning he-goat). 
— It would be altogether senseless, we reply, to compare 
the soul which absolutely dissociates itself from Prakr/ti 
('Another a^a leaves her after having enjoyed her') to 
a he-goat which is able to enter again into connexion with 
what he has abandoned, or with anything else. — Here 
terminates the adhikarana of ' the cup.' 
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1 1. Not from the mention of the number even, on 
account of the diversity and of the excess. 

The Va^asaneyins read in their text • He in whom the 
five " five-people " and the ether rest, him alone I believe 
to be the Self ; I, who know, believe him to be Brahman ' 
(Bri. Up. IV, 4, 17). The doubt here arises whether this 
text be meant to set forth the categories as established in 
Kapila's doctrine, or not. — The Purvapakshin maintains 
the former view, on the ground that the word ' five-people/ 
qualified by the word ' five,' intimates the twenty-five cate- 
gories of the Sankhyas. The compound ' five-people ' 
(panka^ankA) denotes groups of five beings, just as the 
term pa££a-pulya^ denotes aggregates of five bundles of 
grass. And as we want to know how many such groups 
there are, the additional qualification ' five ' intimates that 
there are five such groups ; just as if it were said * five five- 
bundles, i. e. five aggregates consisting of five bundles each.' 
We thus understand that the * five five-people ' are twenty- 
five things, and as the mantra in which the term is met with 
refers to final release, we recognise the twenty-five categories 
known from the Sankhya-smrzti which are here referred tq 
as objects to be known by persons desirous of release. 
For the followers of Kapila teach that ' there is the funda- 
mental causal substance which is not an effect. There are 
seven things, viz. the Mahat, and so on, which are causal 
substances as well as effects. There are sixteen effects. 
The soul is neither a causal substance nor an effect' (San. 
Ka. 3). The mantra therefore is meant to intimate the 
categories known from the Sankhya. — To this the SQtra 
replies that from the mention of the number twenty-five 
supposed to be implied in the expression ' the five five- 
people,' it does not follow that the categories of the 
Sankhyas are meant. * On account of the diversity,' i. e. 
on account of the five-people further qualified by the 
number five being different from the categories of the 
Sankhyas. For in the text • in whom the five five-people 
and the ether rest,' the ' in whom ' shows the five-people to 
have their abode, and hence their Self, in Brahman ; and 
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in the continuation of the text, 'him I believe the Self,' 
the ' him ' connecting itself with the preceding ' in whom ' 
is recognised to be Brahman. The five five-people must 
therefore be different from the categories of the San- 
khya-system. ' And on account of the excess.' Moreover 
there is, in the text under discussion, an excess over and 
above the Sankhya categories, consisting in the Self 
denoted by the relative pronoun 'in whom,' and in the 
specially mentioned Ether. What the text designates there- 
fore is the Supreme Person who is the Universal Lord in 
whom all things abide — such as he is described in the 
text quoted above, ' Therefore some call him the twenty- 
sixth, and others the twenty-seventh.' The ' even ' in the 
Sutra is meant to intimate that the ' five five-people ' can in 
no way mean the twenty-five categories, since there is no 
pentad of groups consisting of five each. For in the case 
of the categories of the Sankhyas there are no generic 
characteristics or the like which could determine the ar- 
rangement of those categories in fives. Nor must it be 
urged against this that there is a determining reason for 
such an arrangement in so far as the tattvas of the San- 
khyas form natural groups comprising firstly, the five 
organs of action ; secondly, the five sense-organs ; thirdly, 
the five gross elements ; fourthly, the subtle parts of those 
elements ; and fifthly, the five remaining tattvas ; for as 
the text under discussion mentions the ether by itself, the 
possibility of a group consisting of the five gross elements 
is precluded. We cannot therefore take the compound 
' five people ' as denoting a group consisting of five con- 
stituent members, but, in agreement with II, i, 50, as 
merely being a special name. There are certain beings 
the special name of which is 'five-people,' and of these 
beings the additional word ' pa££a ' predicates that they 
are five in number. The expression is thus analogous to 
the term ' the seven seven-r*shis ' (where the term ' seven- 
rishis ' is to be understood as the name of a certain class of 
rishia only). — Who then are the beings called ' five-people ?' 
— To this question the next SQtra replies. 
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1 2. The breath, and so on, on the ground of the 
complementary passage. 

We see from a complementary passage, viz. ' They who 
know the breath of breath, the eye of the eye, the ear of 
the ear, the food of food, the mind of mind,' that the ' five- 
people ' are the breath, and eye, and so on, all of which 
have their abode in Brahman. 

But, an objection is raised, while the mantra ' in whom 
the five five-people/ &c, is common to the Kawvas and the 
Madhyandinas, the complementary passage 'they who 
know the breath of breath,' &c, in the text of the former 
makes no mention of food, and hence we have no reason 
to say that the ' five-people ' in their text are the breath, 
eye, and so on. 

To this objection the next Sutra replies. 

13. By light, food not being (mentioned in the 
text) of some. 

In the text of some, viz. the Kawvas, where food is not 
mentioned, the five-people are recognised to be the five 
senses, owing to the phrase ' of lights ' which is met with in 
another complementary passage. In the mantra, ' him the 
gods worship as the light of lights,' which precedes the 
mantra about the ' five-people,' Brahman is spoken of as the 
light of lights, and this suggests the idea of certain lights 
the activity of which depends on Brahman. The mantra 
leaves it undetermined what these lights are ; but from 
what follows about the 'five-people,' &c, we learn that 
what is meant are the senses which light up as it were 
their respective objects. In ' the breath of breath ' the 
second 'breath' (in the genitive case) denotes the sense- 
organ of touch, as that organ is connected with air, and as 
the vital breath (which would otherwise suggest itself 
as the most obvious explanation of pra«a) does not har- 
monise with the metaphorical term ' light.' ' Of the eye ' 
refers to the organ of sight; 'of the ear' to the organ of 
hearing. ' Of food ' comprises the senses of smell and taste 
together : it denotes the sense of smell on the ground that 
that sense is connected with earth, which may be ' food,' 
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and the sense of taste in so far as ' anna ' may be also 
explained as that by means of which eating goes on 
(adyate). ' Of mind ' denotes mind, i. e. the so-called 
internal organ. Taste and smell thus being taken in com- 
bination, we have the required number of five, and we thus 
explain the ' five-people ' as the sense-organs which throw 
light on their objects, together with the internal organ, i. e. 
mind. The meaning of the clause about the ' five-people' 
therefore is that the senses — called ' five-people ' — and the 
elements, represented by the Ether, have their basis in 
Brahman ; and as thus all beings are declared to abide in 
Brahman, the five 'five-people' can in no way be the 
twenty-five categories assumed by the Sankhyas. — The 
general Conclusion is that the Vedanta-texts, whether refer- 
ring to numbers or not, nowhere set forth the categories 
established in Kapila's system. 

14. And on account of (Brahman) as described 
being declared to be the cause with regard to Ether, 
and so On. 

Here the philosopher who holds the Pradhana to be the 
general cause comes forward with another objection. The 
Vedanta-texts, he says, do not teach that creation pro- 
ceeds from one and the same agent only, and you therefore 
have no right to hold that Brahman is the sole cause of the 
world. In one place it is said that our world proceeded 
from ' Being,' ' Being only this was in the beginning ' 
{Kh. Up. VI, 2, 1). In other places the world is said to 
have sprung from ' Non-being,' ' Non-being indeed this was 
in the beginning' (Taitt. Up. II, 7, 1); and 'Non-being 
only was this in the beginning; it became Being' (Kh, 
Up. Ill, 19, i ). As the Vedanta-texts are thus not con- 
sequent in their statements regarding the creator, we 
cannot conclude from them that Brahman is the sole 
cause of the world. On the other hand, those texts do 
enable us to conclude that the Pradhana only is the uni- 
versal cause. For the text ' Now all this was then un- 
developed ' (Br*. Up. I, 4, 7) teaches that the world was 
merged in the undeveloped' Pradhana, and the subsequent 
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clause, 'That developed itself by form and name,' that 
from that Undeveloped there resulted the creation of the 
world. For the Undeveloped is that which is not distin- 
guished by names and forms, and this is none other than 
the Pradhana. And as this Pradhana is at the same time 
eternal, as far as its essential nature is concerned, and the 
substrate of all change, there is nothing contradictory in 
the different accounts of creation calling it sometimes 
'Being' and sometimes 'Non-being'; while, on the other 
hand, these terms cannot, without contradiction, both be 
applied to Brahman. The causality of the Undeveloped 
having thus been ascertained, such expressions as ' it 
thought, may I be many,' must be interpreted as meaning 
its being about to proceed to creation. The terms ' Self ' 
and ' Brahman ' also may be applied to the Pradhana in so 
far as it is all-pervading (atman from apnoti), and pre- 
eminently great (bri'hat). We therefore conclude that 
the only cause of the world about which the Vedanta-texts 
give information is the Pradhana. 

This view is set aside by the Sutra. The word and is 
used in the sense of but. It is possible to ascertain from 
the Vedanta-texts that the world springs from none other 
than the highest Brahman, which is all-knowing, lord of all, 
free from all shadow of imperfection, capable of absolutely 
realising its purposes, and so on ; since scripture declares 
Brahman as described to be the cause of Ether, and so on. 
By ' Brahman as described ' is meant ' Brahman distin- 
guished by omniscience and other qualities, as described 
in the Sutra " that from which the origination, and so on, of 
the world proceed," and in other places.' That Brahman 
only is declared by scripture to be the cause of Ether, and 
so on, i. e. the being which is declared to be the cause in 
passages such as ' From that Self sprang Ether ' (Taitt. Up. 
II, 1 ) ; ' that sent forth fire ' (Kh. Up. VI, a, 3), is none other 
than Brahman possessing omniscience and similar quali- 
ties. For the former of these texts follows on the passage 
'The True, intelligence, infinite is Brahman; he reaches 
all desires together with the intelligent Brahman,' which 
introduces Brahman as the general subject-matter — that 
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Brahman being then referred to by means of the connect- 
ing words 'from that.' In the same way the 'that' (in 
' that sent forth fire ') refers back to the omniscient Brah- 
man introduced in the clause 'that thought, may I be 
many.' This view is confirmed by a consideration of all 
the accounts of creation, and we hence conclude that Brah- 
man is the sole cause of the world. — But the text ' Non- 
being indeed this was in the beginning ' calls the general 
cause ' something that is not ' ; how then can you say that 
we infer from the Vedanta-texts as the general cause of 
the world a Brahman that is all-knowing, absolutely realises 
its purposes, and so on ? — To this question the next Sutra 
replies. 

15. From connexion. 

The fact is that Brahman intelligent, consisting of bliss, 
&c, connects itself also with the passage ' Non-being was 
this in the beginning' (Taitt. Up. II, 7). For the section of 
the text which precedes that passage (viz. ' Different from 
this Self consisting of understanding is the Self consisting 
of Bliss; — he wished, may I be many; — he created all 
whatever there is. Having created he entered into it; 
having entered it he became sat and tyat ') clearly refers 
to Brahman consisting of Bliss, which realises its purposes, 
creates all beings, and entering into them is the Self of all. 
When, therefore, after this we meet with the jloka (' Non- 
being this was in the beginning ') introduced by the words 
'On this there is also this iloka' — which shows that the 
jrloka is meant to throw light on what precedes ; and when 
further on we have the passage ' From fear of it the wind 
blows,' &c, which, referring to the same Brahman, predi- 
cates of it universal rulership, bliss of nature, and so on ; 
we conclude with certainty that the doka about 'Non- 
being ' also refers to Brahman. As during a pralaya the 
distinction of names and forms does not exist, and Brahman 
also then does not exist in so far as connected with names 
and forms, the text applies to Brahman the term ' Non- 
being.' The text ' Non-being only this was in the begin- 
ning' explains itself in the same way. — Nor can we admit 
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the contention that the text ' Now all this was then unde- 
veloped ' refers to the Pradhana as the cause of the world ; 
for the Undeveloped there spoken of is nothing else but 
Brahman in so far as its body is not yet evolved. For 
the text continues 'That same being entered thither to 
the very tips of the finger-nails ; ' 'When seeing, eye by 
name ; when hearing, ear by name ; when thinking, mind 
by name ; ' ' Let men meditate upon him as Self ; ' where 
the introductory words ' that same being ' refer back to the 
Undeveloped — which thus is said to enter into all things 
and thereby to become their ruler. And it is known from 
another text also (Kk. Up. VI, 3, a) that h is the all-creative 
highest Brahman which enters into its creation and evolves 
names and forms. The text ' Having entered within, the 
ruler of creatures, the Self of all ' moreover shows that 
the creative principle enters into its creatures for the 
purpose of ruling them, and such entering again cannot be 
attributed to the non-sentient Pradhana. The Undeveloped 
therefore is Brahman in that state where its body is not 
yet developed ; and when the text continues • it developed 
itself by names and forms ' the meaning is that Brahman 
developed itself in so far as names and forms were distin- 
guished in the world that constitutes Brahman's body. On 
this explanation of the texts relating to creation we further 
are enabled to take the thought, purpose, &c, attributed to 
the creative principle, in their primary literal sense. And, 
we finally remark, neither the term 'Brahman' nor the 
term ' Self in any way suits the Pradhana, which is neither 
absolutely great nor pervading in the sense of entering into 
things created with a view to ruling them. It thus remains 
a settled conclusion that Brahman is the sole cause of the 
world. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of '(Brahman's) 
causality.' 

1 6. Because it denotes the world. 

The Sankhya comes forward with a further objection. 
Although the Vedanta-texts teach an intelligent principle 
to be the cause of the world, they do not present to us as 
objects of knowledge anything that could be the cause of 
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the world, apart from the Pradhana and the soul as estab- 
lished by the Sankhya-system. For the Kaushltakins declare 
in their text, in the dialogue of Balaki and Agatayatru, 
that none but the enjoying (individual) soul is to be known 
as the cause of the world, ' Shall I tell you Brahman ? He 
who is the maker of those persons and of whom this is the 
work (or " to whom this work belongs ") he indeed is to be 
known' (Kau. Up. IV, 19). Balaki at the outset proposes 
Brahman as the object of instruction, and when he is found 
himself not to know Brahman, A^ataratru instructs him 
about it, ' he indeed is to be known.' But from the relative 
clause 'to whom this work belongs,' which connects the 
being to be known with work, we infer that by Brahman 
we have here to understand the enjoying soul which is the 
ruler of Prakr*'ti, not any other being. For no other being 
is connected with work ; work, whether meritorious or the 
contrary, belongs to the individual soul only. Nor must 
you contest this conclusion on the ground that ' work ' is 
here to be explained as meaning the object of activity, 
so that the sense of the clause would be ' he of whom this 
entire world, as presented by perception and the other means 
of knowledge, is the work.' For in that case the separate 
statements made in the two clauses, ' who is the maker of 
those persons ' and ' of whom this is the work,' would be 
devoid of purport (the latter implying the former). More- 
over, the generally accepted meaning of the word ' karman,' 
both in Vedic and worldly speech, is work in the sense of 
good and evil actions. And as the origination of the world 
is caused by actions of the various individual souls, the 
designation of ' maker of those persons ' also suits only the 
individual soul. The meaning of the whole passage there- 
fore is ' He who is the cause of the different persons that 
have their abode in the disc of the sun, and so on, and 
are instrumental towards the retributive experiences of the 
individual souls ; and to whom there belongs karman, good 
and evil, to which there is due his becoming such a cause ; 
he indeed is to be known, his essential nature is to be 
cognised in distinction from Pralcr/ti.' And also in what 
follows, « The two came to a person who was asleep. He 
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pushed him with a stick,' &c, what is said about the 
sleeping man being pushed, roused, &c, all points only to 
the individual soul being the topic of instruction. Further 
on also the text treats of the individual soul only, 'As the 
master feeds with his people, nay as his people feed on 
the master, thus does this conscious Self feed with the 
other Selfs.' We must consider also the following passage — 
which contains the explanation given by A^-ataratru to 
Balaki, who had been unable to say where the soul goes at 
the time of deep sleep — ' There are the arteries called 
Hitas. In these the person is ; when sleeping he sees no 
dream, then he (or that, i.e. the aggregate of the sense- 
organs) becomes one with this pra«a alone. Then speech 
goes to him with all names, &c, the mind with all thoughts. 
And when he awakes, then, as from a burning fire sparks 
proceed in all directions, thus from that Self the pra«as 
proceed each towards its place, from the prawas the gods, 
from the gods the worlds.' The individual soul which 
passes through the states of dream, deep sleep and waking, 
and is that into which there are merged and from which 
there proceed speech and all the other organs, is here 
declared to be the abode of deep sleep 'then it (viz. the 
aggregate of the organs) becomes one in that prawa.' 
Pra«a here means the individual soul in so far as supporting 
life; for the text Continues 'when that one awakes' and 
neither the vital breath nor the Lord (both of whom might 
be proposed as explanations of prawa) can be said to be 
asleep and to wake. Or else 'asmin pra«e' might be 
explained as 'in the vital breath (which abides) in the 
individual soul/ the meaning of the clause being ' all the 
organs, speech and so on, become one in the vital breath 
which itself abides in this soul.' The word ' prawa ' would 
thus be taken in its primary literal sense ; yet all the same 
the soul constitutes the topic of the section, the vital 
breath being a mere instrument of the soul. The Brahman 
mentioned at the outset therefore is none other than the 
individual soul, and there is nothing to prove a lord different 
from it And as the attributes which the texts ascribe to 
the general cause, viz. thought and so on, are attributes of 
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intelligent beings only, we arrive at the conclusion that 
what constitutes the cause of the world is the non-intelligent 
Pradhana guided by the intelligent soul. 

This prima facie view the Sutra disposes of, by saying 
'because (the work) denotes the world.' It is not the 
insignificant individual soul — which is under the influence 
of its good and evil works, and by erroneously imputing 
to itself the attributes of Prakrrti becomes the cause of the 
effects of the latter — that is the topic of our text; but 
rather the Supreme Person who is free from all shadow 
of imperfection such as Nescience and the like, who is 
a treasure of all possible auspicious qualities in their highest 
degree of perfection, who is the sole cause of this entire 
world. This is proved by the circumstance that the term 
'work' connected with 'this* (in 'of whom this (is) the 
work') denotes the Universe which is an effect of the 
Supreme Person. For the word 'this' must, on account 
of its sense, the general topic of the section and so on, 
be taken in a non-limited meaning, and hence denotes the 
entire world, as presented by Perception and the other 
means of knowledge, with all its sentient and non-sentient 
beings. That the term ' work ' does not here denote good 
and evil actions, appears from the following consideration 
of the context. Balaki at first offers to teach Brahman 
('Shall I tell you Brahman?') and thereupon holds forth 
on various persons abiding in the sun, and so on, as being 
Brahman. .A^at&ratru however refuses to accept this 
instruction as not setting forth Brahman, and finally, in 
order to enlighten Balaki, addresses him 'He, O Balaki, 
who is the maker of those persons,' &c. Now as the 
different personal souls abiding in the sun, &c, and 
connected with karman in the form of good and evil 
actions, are known already by Balaki, the term 'karman' — 
met with in the next clause — is clearly meant to throw 
light on some Person so far not known to Balaki, and 
therefore must be taken to mean not good and evil deeds 
or action in general, but rather the entire Universe in so 
far as being the outcome of activity. On this interpretation 
only the passage gives instruction about something not 
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known before. Should it be said that this would be the 
case also if the subject to which the instruction refers were 
the true essential nature of the soul, indicated here by its 
connexion with karman, we reply that this would involve 
the (objectionable) assumption of so-called implication 
(lakshawa), in so far namely as what the clause would 
directly intimate is (not the essential nature of the soul 
as free from karman but rather) the connexion of the soul 
with karman. Moreover if the intention of the passage 
were this, viz. to give instruction as to the soul, the latter 
being pointed at by means of the reference to karman, the 
intention would be fully accomplished by saying ' to whom 
karman belongs, he is to be known ; ' while in the text 
as it actually stands ' of whom this is the karman ' the 
'this' would be unmeaning. The meaning of the two 
separate clauses ' who is the maker of those persons ' and 
• of whom this is the work ' is as follows. He who is the 
creator of those persons whom you called Brahman, and 
of whom those persons are the creatures ; he of whom this 
entire world is the effect, and before whom all things 
sentient and non-sentient are equal in so far as being 
produced by him; he, the highest and universal cause, 
the Supreme Person, is the object to be known. The 
meaning implied here is — although the origination of the 
world has for its condition the deeds of individual souls, 
yet those souls do not independently originate the means 
for their own retributive experience, but experience only 
what the Lord has created to that end in agreement with 
their works. The individual soul, hence, cannot stand in 
creative relation to those persons. — What the text under 
discussion inculcates as the object of knowledge therefore 
is the highest Brahman which is known from all Vedanta- 
texts as the universal cause. 

1 7. Should it be said that this is not so on account 
of the inferential marks of the individual soul and 
the chief vital air ; we reply that this has been 
explained before. 

With reference to the plea urged by the Purvapakshin 
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that, owing to inferential marks pointing to the individual 
soul, and the circumstance of mention being made of the 
chief vital air, we must decide that the section treats of 
the enjoying individual soul and not of the highest Self, 
the Sutra remarks that this argumentation has already been 
disposed of, viz. in connexion with the Fratardana vidyd. 
For there it was shown that when a text is ascertained, 
on the ground of a comprehensive survey of initial and 
concluding clauses, to refer to Brahman, all inferential 
marks which point to other topics must be interpreted 
so as to fall in with the principal topic. Now in our text 
Brahman is introduced at the outset 'Shall I tell you 
Brahman ? ' it is further mentioned in the middle of the 
section, for the clause ' of whom this is the work ' does not 
refer to the soul in general but to the highest Person who 
is the cause of the whole world ; and at the end again we 
hear of a reward which connects itself only with meditations 
on Brahman, viz. supreme sovereignty preceded by the 
conquest of all evil. ' Having overcome all evil he obtains 
pre-eminence among all beings, sovereignty and supremacy — 
yea, he who knows this.' The section thus being concerned 
with Brahman, the references to the individual soul and 
to the chief vital air must also be interpreted so as to fall 
in with Brahman. In the same way it was shown above 
that the references to the individual soul and the chief 
vital air which are met with in the Pratardana vidyl really 
explain themselves in connexion with a threefold meditation 
on Brahman. As in the passage 'Then with this prawa alone 
he becomes one' the two words 'this' and 'prA«a' may 
be taken as co-ordinated and it hence would be inappropriate 
to separate them (and to explain 'in the pra#a which 
abides in this soul'), and as the word 'pttktta.' is ascertained 
to mean Brahman also, we must understand the mention 
of prawa to be made with a view to meditation on Brahman 
in so far as having the prana for its body. But how can 
the references to the individual soul be put in connexion 
with Brahman ? — This point is taken up by the next Sutra. 

18. But Caimini thinks that it has another purport, 
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on account of the question and answer ; and thus 
some also. 

The .'but' is meant to preclude the idea that the mention 
made oT the individual soul enables us to understand the 
whole section as concerned with that soul. — The teacher 
Caimini is of opinion that the mention made of the 
individual soul has another meaning, i.e. aims at conveying 
the idea of what is different from the individual soul, i.e. the 
nature of the highest Brahman. ' On account of question 
and answer.' According to the story told in the Upanishad, 
A^ataratru leads Bal&ki to where a sleeping man is 
resting, and convinces him that the soul is different from 
breath, by addressing the sleeping person, in whom breath 
only is awake, with names belonging to pra«a 1 without the 
sleeper being awaked thereby, and after that rousing him 
by a push of his staff. Then, with a view to teaching 
Balaki the difference of Brahman from the individual soul, 
he asks him the following questions: 'Where, O Baldki, 
did this person here sleep? Where was he? Whence did 
he thus come back?' To these questions he thereupon 
himself replies, *When sleeping he sees no dream, then 
he becomes one in that prana alone. — From that Self the 
organs proceed each towards its place, from the organs 
the gods, from the gods the worlds.' Now this reply, no 
less than the questions, clearly refers to the highest Self 
as something different from the individual Self. For that 
entering into which the soul, in the state of deep sleep, 
attains its true nature and enjoys complete serenity, being 
free from the disturbing experiences of pleasure and pain 
that accompany the states of waking and of dream ; and 

1 The names with which the king addresses the sleeper are 
Great one, clad in while raiment, Soma, king. The .Shi. Pra. com- 
ments as follows : Great one ; because according to .Sruti Prana is 
the oldest and best. Clad in while raiment; because .Sruti says 
that water is the raiment of Pra«a ; and elsewhere, that what is 
white belongs to water. Soma ; because scripture says ' of this 
prawa water is the body, light the form, viz. yonder moon.' King ; 
for •Sruti says ' Praxa indeed is the ruler.' 
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that from which it again returns to the fruition of pleasure 
and pain ; that is nothing else but the highest Self. For, 
as other scriptural texts testify (' Then he becomes united 
with the True,' Kh. Up. VI, 8, i; 'Embraced ,by the 
intelligent Self he knows nothing that is without, nothing 
that is within,' Bri. Up. IV, 3, ai), the abode of deep 
sleep is the intelligent Self which is different from the 
individual Self, Le. the highest Self. We thus conclude 
that the reference, in question and answer, to the individual 
soul subserves the end of instruction being given about 
what is different from that soul, i. e. the highest Self. We 
hence also reject the Purvapakshin's contention that 
question and answer refer to the individual soul, that the 
veins called hita are the abode of deep sleep, and that 
the well-known clause as to the prawa must be taken to 
mean that the aggregate of the organs becomes one in the 
individual soul called pra«a. For the veins are the abode, 
not of deep sleep, but of dream, and, as we have shown 
above, Brahman only is the abode of deep sleep ; and the 
text declares that the individual soul, together with all its 
ministering organs, becomes one with, and again proceeds 
from, Brahman only — which the text designates as Prawa. 
— Moreover some, viz. the Va^asaneyins in this same 
colloquy of Balaki and A^atajatru as recorded in their 
text, clearly distinguish from the v\f»ana-maya, i.e. the 
individual soul in the state of deep sleep, the highest Self 
which then is the abode of the individual soul. 'Where 
was then the person, consisting of intelligence, and from 
whence did he thus come back? — When he was thus 
asleep, then the intelligent person, having through the 
intelligence of the senses absorbed within himself all 
intelligence, lies in the ether that is within the heart.' Now 
the word 'ether' is known to denote the highest Self; 
cf. the text ' there is within that the small ether' (Kh. Up. 
VIII, 1, 1). This shows us that the individual soul is 
mentioned in the Va^asaneyin passage to the end of 
setting forth what is different from it, viz. the pra^wa Self, 
i.e. the highest Brahman. The general conclusion therefore 
is that the Kaushitaki-text under discussion proposes as 
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the object of knowledge something that is different from 
the individual soul, viz. the highest Brahman which is the 
cause of the whole world, and that hence the Vedanta- 
texts nowhere intimate that general causality belongs 
either to the individual soul or to the Pradhana under the 
soul's guidance. Here terminates the adhikarawa of 
'denotation of the world.' 

19. On account of the connected meaning of the 
sentences. 

In spite of the conclusion arrived at there may remain 
a suspicion that here and there in the Upanishads texts 
are to be met with which aim at setting forth the soul as 
maintained in Kapila's system, and that hence there is no 
room for a being different from the individual soul and 
called Lord. This suspicion the Sutra undertakes to 
remove, in connexion with the Maitreyt-brahma«a, in the 
Brthadaranyaka. There we read 'Verily, a husband is 
dear, not for the love of the husband, but for the love of the 
Self a husband is dear, and so on. Everything is dear, not 
for the love of everything, but for the love of the Self 
everything is dear. The Self should be seen, should be 
heard, should be reflected on, should be meditated upon. 
When the Self has been seen, heard, reflected upon, 
meditated upon, then all this is known ' (Br*. Up. IV, 5, 6). 
— Here the doubt arises whether the Self enjoined in this 
passage as the object of seeing, &c, be the soul as held 
by the Sankhyas, or the Supreme Lord, all-knowing, 
capable of realising all his purposes, and so on. The 
Purvapakshin upholds the former alternative. For, he 
says, the beginning no less than the middle and the 
concluding part of the section conveys the idea of the 
individual soul only. In the beginning the individual soul 
only is meant, as appears from the connexion of the Self 
with husband, wife, children, wealth, cattle, and so on. This 
is confirmed by the middle part of the section where the 
Self is said to be connected with origination and destruction, 
' a mass of knowledge, he having risen from these elements 
vanishes again into them. When he has departed there 
[48] c c 
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is no more consciousness.' And in the end we have 
'whereby should he know the knower'; where we again 
recognise the knowing subject, i. e. the individual soul, not 
the Lord. We thus conclude that the whole text is meant 
to set forth the soul as held by the Sankhyas. — But in the 
beginning there is a clause, viz. 'There is no hope of 
immortality by wealth,' which shows that the whole section 
is meant to instruct us as to the means of immortality; 
how then can it be meant to set forth the individual soul 
only? — You state the very reason proving that the text 
is concerned with the individual soul only ! For according 
to the Sankhya-system immortality is obtained through 
the cognition of the true nature of the soul viewed as free 
from all erroneous imputation to itself of the attributes 
of non-sentient matter ; and the text therefore makes it its 
task to set forth, for the purpose of immortality, the essential 
nature of the soul free from all connexion with Prakr/ti, 
'the Self should be heard,' and so on. And as the souls 
dissociated from Prakrtti are all of a uniform nature, all 
souls are known through the knowledge of the soul free 
from Prakn'ti, and the text therefore rightly says that 
through the Self being known everything is known. And 
as the essential nature of the Self is of one and the same 
kind, viz. knowledge or intelligence, in all beings from gods 
down to plants, the text rightly asserts the unity of the 
Self ' that Self is all this ' ; and denies all otherness from 
the Self, on the ground of the characteristic attributes 
of gods and so on really being of the nature of the Not- 
self, 'he is abandoned by everything,' &c. The clause, 
• For where there is duality as it were,' which denies 
plurality, intimates that the plurality introduced into the 
homogeneous Self by the different forms — such as of gods, 
and so on — assumed by Prakn'ti, is false. And there is also 
no objection to the teaching that ' the .tfjg-veda and so on 
are breathed forth from that great being (i.e. Prakriti); 
for the origination of the world is caused by the soul in its 
quality as ruler of Prakrrti. — It thus being ascertained that 
the whole Maitreyt-brahmana is concerned with the soul 
in the Sankhya sense, we, according to the principle of the 
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unity of purport of all Vedanta-texts, conclude that they 
all treat of the Sahkhya soul only, and that hence the 
cause of the world is to be found not in a so-called Lord 
but in Prakrzti ruled and guided by the soul. 

This prima facie view is set aside by the Sutra. The 
whole text refers to the Supreme Lord only; for on this 
supposition only a satisfactory connexion of the parts of 
the text can be made out. On being told by Ya^wavalkya 
that there is no hope of immortality through wealth, 
Maitreyl expresses her slight regard for wealth and all 
such things as do not help to immortality, and asks to be 
instructed as to the means of immortality only (' What 
should I do with that by which I do not become immortal? 
What my lord knows tell that clearly to me '). Now the 
Self which Ya^fwavalkya, responding to her requests, points 
out to her as the proper object of knowledge, can be none 
other than the highest Self; for other scriptural texts 
clearly teach that the only means of reaching immortality 
is to know the Supreme Person — ' Having known him thus 
man passes beyond death'; 'Knowing him thus he becomes 
immortal here, there is no other path to go' (.Svet. Up. 
Ill, 8). The knowledge of the true nature of the individual 
soul which obtains immortality, and is a mere manifestation 
of the power of the Supreme Person, must be held to be 
useful towards the cognition of the Supreme Person who 
brings about Release, but is not in itself instrumental 
towards such Release ; the being the knowledge of which 
the text declares to be the means of immortality is 
therefore the highest Self only. Again, the causal power 
with regard to the entire world which is expressed in the 
passage, ' from that great Being there were breathed forth 
the .#*g-veda,' &c, cannot possibly belong to the mere 
individual soul which in its state of bondage is under the 
influence of karman and in the state of release has nothing 
to do with the world ; it can in fact belong to the Supreme 
Person only. Again, what the text says as to everything 
being known by the knowledge of one thing ('By the 
seeing indeed of the Self,' &c.) is possible only in the case 
of a Supreme Self which constitutes the Self of all. What 
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the Purvapakshin said as to everything being known 
through the cognition of the one individual soul, since 
all individual souls are of the same type — this also cannot 
be upheld ; for as long as there is a knowledge of the soul 
only and not also of the world of non-sentient things, there 
as no knowledge of everything. And when the text 
enumerates different things ('this Brahman class, this 
Kshatra class,' &c), and then concludes 'all this is that 
Self — where the 'this' denotes the entire Universe of 
animate and inanimate beings as known through Perception, 
Inference, and so on — universal unity such as declared here 
is possible only through a highest Self which is the Self 
of all. It is not, on the other hand, possible that what the 
word ' this ' denotes, i. e. the whole world of intelligent and 
non-intelligent creatures, should be one with the personal 
soul as long as it remains what it is, whether connected 
with or disassociated from non-sentient matter. In the 
same spirit the passage, 'AH things abandon him who 
views all things elsewhere than in the Self,' finds fault 
with him who views anything apart from the universal 
Self. The qualities also which in the earlier Maitreyi- 
brahma»a (II, 4, 12) are predicated of the being under 
discussion, viz. greatness, endlessness, unlimitedness, cannot 
belong to any one else but the highest Self. That Self 
therefore is the topic of the Brahmana. 

We further demur to our antagonist's maintaining that 
the entire Brahmawa treats of the individual soul because 
that soul is at the outset represented as the object of 
enquiry, this being inferred from its connexion with 
husband, wife, wealth, &c. For if the clause ' for the love 
(literally, for the desire) of the Self refers to the individual 
Self, we cannot help connecting (as, in fact, we must do in 
any case) that Self with the Self referred to in the 
subsequent clause, ' the Self indeed is to be seen,' &c. ; the 
connexion having to be conceived in that way that the 
information given in the former clause somehow subserves 
the cognition of the Self enjoined in the latter clause. 
'For the desire of the Self would then mean 'for the 
attainment of the objects desired by the Self.' But if it 
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is first said that husband, wife, &c, are dear because they 
fulfil the wishes of the individual Self, it could hardly be 
said further on that the nature of that Self must be enquired 
into ; for what, in the circumstances of the case, naturally 
is to be enquired into and searched for are the dear objects 
but not the true nature of him to whom those objects are 
dear, apart from the objects themselves. It would certainly 
be somewhat senseless to declare that since husband, wife, 
&c, are dear because they fulfil the desires of the individual 
soul, therefore, setting aside those dear objects, we must 
enquire into the true nature of that soul apart from all the 
objects of its desire. On the contrary, it having been 
declared that husband, wife, &c, are dear not on account 
of husband, wife, &c, but on account of the Self, they should 
not be dropped, but included in the further investigation, 
just because they subserve the Self. And should our 
opponent (in order to avoid the difficulty of establishing 
a satisfactory connexion between the different clauses) 
maintain that the clause, 'but everything is dear for the 
love of the Self,' is not connected with the following clause, 
* the Self is to be seen,' &c, we point out that this would 
break the whole connexion of the Brahmawa. And if we 
allowed such a break, we should then be unable to point 
out what is the use of the earlier part of the Brahmaaa. 
We must therefore attempt to explain the connexion in 
such a way as to make it clear why all search for dear 
objects — husband, wife, children, wealth, &c. — should be 
abandoned and the Self only should be searched for. This 
explanation is as follows. After having stated that wealth, 
and so on, are no means to obtain immortality which 
consists in permanent absolute bliss, the text declares that 
the pleasant experiences which we derive from wealth, 
husband, wife, &c, and which are not of a permanent 
nature and always alloyed with a great deal of pain, are 
caused not by wealth, husband, wife, &c, themselves, but 
rather by the highest Self whose nature is absolute bliss. 
He therefore who being himself of the nature of perfect 
bliss causes other beings and things also to be the abodes 
of partial bliss, he — the highest Self— is to be constituted 
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the object of knowledge. The clauses, ' not for the wish 
of the husband a husband is dear,' &c, therefore must 
be understood as follows — a husband, a wife, a son, &c, are 
not dear to us in consequence of a wish or purpose on their 
part, ' may I, for my own end or advantage be dear to 
him,' but they are dear to us for the wish of the Self, i.e. 
to the end that there may be accomplished the desire of 
the highest Self — which desire aims at the devotee 
obtaining what is dear to him. For the highest Self 
pleased with the works of his devotees imparts to different 
things such dearness, i. e. joy-giving quality as corresponds 
to those works, that ' dearness ' being bound in each case 
to a definite place, time, nature and degree. This is in 
accordance with the scriptural text, ' For he alone bestows 
bliss' (Taitt. Up. II, 7). Things are not dear, or the 
contrary, to us by themselves, but only in so far as the 
highest Self makes them such. Compare the text, 'The 
same thing which erst gave us delight later on becomes 
the source of grief; and what was the cause of wrath 
afterwards tends to peace Hence there is nothing that 
in itself is of the nature either of pleasure or of pain.' 

But, another view of the meaning of the text is proposed, 
even if the Self in the clause ' for the desire of the Self 
were accepted as denoting the individual Self, yet the 
clause ' the Self must be seen ' would refer to the highest 
Self only. For in that case also the sense would be as 
follows — because the possession of husband, wife, and other 
so-called dear things is aimed at by a person to whom 
they are dear, not with a view of bringing about what 
is desired by them (viz. husband, wife, &c), but rather 
to the end of bringing about what is desired by himself ; 
therefore that being which is, to the individual soul, 
absolutely and unlimitedly dear, viz. the highest Self, must 
be constituted the sole object of cognition, not such objects 
as husband, wife, wealth, &c, the nature of which depends 
on various external circumstances and the possession of 
which gives rise either to limited pleasure alloyed with 
pain or to mere pain. — But against this we remark that as, 
in the section under discussion, the words designating the 
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individual Self denote the highest Self also 1 , the term 
'Self in both clauses, 'For the desire of the Self and 
' The Self is to be seen,' really refers to one and the same 
being (viz. the highest Self), and the interpretation thus 
agrees with the one given above. — In order to prove the 
tenet that words denoting the individual soul at the same 
time denote the highest Self, by means of arguments made 
use of by other teachers also, the Sutrakara sets forth the 
two following Sutras. 

20. (It is) a mark indicating that the promissory 
statement is proved ; thus Ajmarathya thinks. 

According to the teacher A-rmarathya the circumstance 
that terms denoting the individual soul are used to denote 
Brahman is a mark enabling us to infer that the promissory 
declaration according to which through the knowledge 
of one thing everything is known is well established. If 
the individual soul were not identical with Brahman in so 
far as it is the effect of Brahman, then the knowledge 
of the soul — being something distinct from Brahman — 
would not follow from the knowledge of the highest Self. 
There are the texts declaring the oneness of Brahman 
previous to creation, such as ' the Self only was this in the 
beginning* (Ait. Ar. II, 4, 1, 1), and on the other hand 
those texts which declare that the souls spring from and 
again are merged in Brahman ; such as ' As from a blazing 
fire sparks being like unto fire fly forth a thousandfold, 
thus are various beings brought forth from the Imperish- 
able, and return thither also* (Mu. Up. II, 1, 1). These 
two sets of texts together make us apprehend that the 
souls are one with Brahman in so far as they are its effects. 
On this ground a word denoting the individual soul denotes 
the highest Self as well. 

1 If it be insisted upon that the Self in ' for the desire of the 
Self is the individual Self, we point out that terms denoting the 
individual Self at the same time denote the highest Self also. This 
tenet of his Riminu^a considers to be set forth and legitimately 
proved in Sutra 23, while Sutras 21 and 22 although advocating 
the right principle fail to assign valid arguments. 
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21. Because (the soul) when it will depart is such; 
thus Auflfalomi thinks. 

It is wrong to maintain that the designation of Brahman 
by means of terms denoting the individual soul is intended 
to prove the truth of the declaration that through the 
knowledge of one thing everything is known, in so far 
namely as the soul is an effect of Brahman and hence one 
with it. For sc/iptural texts such as 'the knowing Self 
is not born, it dies not' (Ka. Up. I, a, 18), declare the soul 
not to have originated, and it moreover is admitted that 
the world is each time created to the end of the souls 
undergoing experiences retributive of their former deeds ; 
otherwise the inequalities of the different parts of the 
creation would be inexplicable. If moreover the soul were 
a mere effect of Brahman, its Release would consist in 
a mere return into the substance of Brahman, — analogous 
to the refunding into Brahman of the material elements, 
and that would mean that the injunction and performance 
of acts leading to such Release would be purportless. 
Release, understood in that sense, moreover would not 
be anything beneficial to man; for to be refunded into 
Brahman as an earthen vessel is refunded into its own 
causal substance, i. e. clay, means nothing else but complete 
annihilation. How, under these circumstances, certain texts 
can speak of the origination and reabsorption of the 
individual soul will be set forth later on. — According to 
the opinion of the teacher Au</ulomi, the highest Self s 
being denoted by terms directly denoting the individual 
soul is due to the soul's becoming Brahman when departing 
from the body. This is in agreement with texts such 
as the following, ' This serene being having risen from this 
body and approached the highest light appears in its true 
form' (Kk. Up. VIII, 3, 4); ' As the flowing rivers disappear 
in the sea, losing their name and form, thus a wise man 
freed from name and form goes to the divine Person who 
is higher than the high ' (Mu. Up. Ill, », 8). 

22. On account of (Brahman's) abiding (within the 
individual soul); thus Ka*akr*tsna (holds). 
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We must object likewise to the view set forth in the 
preceding Sutra, viz. that Brahman is denoted by terms 
denoting the individual soul because that soul when 
departing becomes one with Brahman. For that view 
cannot stand the test of being submitted to definite 
alternatives. — Is the soul's not being such, i.e. not being 
Brahman, previously to its departure from the body, due 
to its own essential nature or to a limiting adjunct, and is it 
in the latter case real or unreal ? In the first case the soul 
can never become one with Brahman, for if its separation 
from Brahman is due to its own essential nature, that 
separation can never vanish as long as the essential nature 
persists. And should it be said that its essential nature 
comes to an end together with its distinction from Brahman, 
we reply that in that case it perishes utterly and does not 
therefore become Brahman. The latter view, moreover, 
precludes itself as in no way beneficial to man, and so on. — 
If, in the next place, the difference of the soul from 
Brahman depends on the presence of real limiting adjuncts, 
the soul is Brahman even before its departure from the 
body, and we therefore cannot reasonably accept the 
distinction implied in saying that the soul becomes Brahman 
only when it departs. For on this view there exists 
nothing but Brahman and its limiting adjuncts, and as 
those adjuncts cannot introduce difference into Brahman 
which is without parts and hence incapable of difference, 
the difference resides altogether in the adjuncts, and hence 
the soul is Brahman even before its departure from the 
body. — If, on the other hand, the difference due to the 
adjuncts is not real, we ask — what is it then that becomes 
Brahman on the departure of the soul? — Brahman itself 
whose true nature had previously been obscured by 
Nescience, its limiting adjunct! — Not so, we reply. Of 
Brahman whose true nature consists in eternal, free, self- 
luminous intelligence, the true nature cannot possibly be 
hidden by Nescience. For by ' hiding ' or * obscuring' we 
understand the cessation of the light that belongs to the 
essential nature of a thing. Where, therefore, light itself 
and alone constitutes the essential nature of a thing, there 
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can either be no obscuration at all, or if there is such 
it means complete annihilation of the thing. Hence 
Brahman's essential nature being manifest at all times, 
there exists no difference on account of which it could 
be said to become Brahman at the time of the soul's 
departure ; and the distinction introduced in the last Sutra 
('when departing') thus has no meaning. The text on 
which Aiu/ulomi relies, ' Having risen from this body,' &c, 
does not declare that that which previously was not 
Brahman becomes such at the time of departure, but rather 
that the true nature of the soul which had previously existed 
already becomes manifest at the time of departure. This 
will be explained under IV, 4, 1. 

The theories stated in the two preceding Sutras thus 
having been found untenable, the teacher Klfakrz'tsna states 
his own view, to the effect that words denoting the £-iva are 
applied to Brahman because Brahman abides as its Self 
within the individual soul which thus constitutes Brahman's 
body. This theory rests on a number of well-known texts, 
' Entering into them with this living (individual) soul let 
me evolve names and forms ' (KA. Up. VI, 3, a) ; * He who 
dwelling within the Self, &c, whose body the Self is,' &c. 
(Br/. Up. Ill, 7, zz) ; ' He who moves within the Imperish- 
able, of whom the Imperishable is the body,' &c. ; 
' Entered within, the ruler of beings, the Self of all.' 
That the term '^tva' denotes not only the ^!va itself, 
but extends in its denotation up to the highest Self, 
we have explained before when discussing the text, 
' Let me evolve names and forms.' On this view of the 
identity of the individual and the highest Self con- 
sisting in their being related to each other as body and 
soul, we can accept in their full and unmutilated meaning 
all scriptural texts whatever — whether they proclaim the 
perfection and omniscience of the highest Brahman, or 
teach how the individual soul steeped in ignorance and 
misery is to be saved through meditation on Brahman, 
or describe the origination and reabsorption of the world, 
or aim at showing how the world is identical with 
Brahman. For this reason the author of the Sutras, 
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rejecting other views, accepts the theory of Klrakrttsna. 
Returning to the Maitreyl-brahmawa we proceed to explain 
the general sense, from the passage previously discussed 
onwards. Being questioned by Maitreyt as to the means 
of immortality, Ya£*avalkya teaches her that this means 
is given in meditation on the highest Self (' The Self is to 
be seen,' &c). He next indicates in a general way the 
nature of the object of meditation (' When the Self is seen,' 
&c), and — availing himself of the similes of the drum, &c. — 
of the government over the organs, mind) and so on, which 
are instrumental towards meditation. He then explains 
in detail that the object of meditation, i.e. the highest 
Brahman, is the sole cause of the entire world ; and the 
ruler of the aggregate of organs on which there depends 
all activity with regard to the objects of the senses (' As 
clouds of smoke proceed,' &c. ; ' As the ocean is the home 
of all the waters'). He, next, in order to stimulate the 
effort which leads to immortality, shows how the highest 
Self abiding in the form of the individual Self, is of one 
uniform character, viz. that of limitless intelligence ('As 
a lump of salt,' &c), and how that same Self characterised 
by homogeneous limitless intelligence connects itself in the 
Sawsara state with the products of the elements (' a mass 
of knowledge, it rises from those elements and again 
vanishes into them '). He then adds, • When he has 
departed, there is no more knowledge ' ; meaning that 
in the state of Release, where the soul's unlimited essential 
intelligence is not contracted in any way, there is none 
of those specific cognitions by which the Self identifying 
itself with the body, the sense-organs, &c, views itself 
as a man or a god, and so on. Next — in the passage, ' For 
where there is duality as it were' — he, holding that the 
view of a plurality of things not having their Self in 
Brahman is due to ignorance, shows that for him who has 
freed himself from the shackles of ignorance and recognises 
this whole world as animated by Brahman, the view of 
plurality is dispelled by the recognition of the absence 
of any existence apart from Brahman. He then proceeds, 
' He by whom he knows all this, by what means should 
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he know Him?' This means — He, i.e. the highest Self, 
which abiding within the individual soul as its true 
Self bestows on it the power of knowledge so that the soul 
knows all this through the highest Self; by what means 
should the soul know Him? In other words, there is no. 
such means of knowledge : the highest Self cannot be fully 
understood by the individual soul. ' That Self,' he 
continues, • is to be expressed as — not so, not so 1 ' That 
means — He, the highest Lord, different in nature from 
everything else, whether sentient or non-sentient, abides 
within all beings as their Self, and hence is not touched 
by the imperfections of what constitutes his body merely. 
He then concludes, ' Whereby should he know the Knower? 
Thus, O Maitreyt, thou hast been instructed. Thus far 
goes Immortality' ; the purport of these words being — By 
what means, apart from the meditation described, should 
man know Him who is different in nature from all other 
beings, who is the sole cause of the entire world, who 
is the Knower of all, Him the Supreme Person? It is 
meditation on Him only which shows the road to Immor- 
tality. It thus appears that the Maitreyl-brahmawa is 
concerned with the highest Brahman only; and this 
confirms the conclusion that Brahman only, and with it 
Prakr*'ti as ruled by Brahman, is the cause of the world.— 
Here terminates the adhikarawa of 'the connexion of 
sentences.' 

23-. (Brahman is) the material cause on account 
of this not being in conflict with the promissory 
statements and the illustrative instances. 

The claims raised by the atheistic Sankhya having thus 
been disposed of, the theistic Sankhya comes forward as an 
opponent It must indeed be admitted, he says, that the 
Vedanta-texts teach the cause of the world to be an all- 
knowing Lord; for they attribute to that cause thought 
and similar characteristics. But at the same time we leam 
from those same texts that the material cause of the world 
is none other than the Pradhana ; with an all-knowing, un- 
changing superintending Lord they connect a Pradhana, 
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ruled by him, which is non-intelligent and undergoes 
changes, and the two together only they represent as the 
cause of the world. This view is conveyed by the following 
texts, 'who is without parts, without actions, tranquil, 
without fault, without taint' (.Svet. Up. VI, 18); 'This 
great unborn Self, undecaying, undying' (Bri. Up. IV, 4, 25) ; 
' He knows her who produces all effects, the non-knowing 
one, the unborn one, wearing eight forms, the firm one. 
Ruled by him she is spread out, and incited and guided by 
him gives birth to the world for the benefit of the souls. 
A cow she is without beginning and end, a mother pro- 
ducing all beings' (see above, p. 363). That the Lord 
creates this world in so far only as guiding PrakrAi, the 
material cause, we learn from the following text, 'From 
that the Lord of Maya creates all this. Know Maya to be 
Prak^ti and the Lord of Maya the great Lord' (.Svet. 
Up. IV, 9, 10). And similarly Smn'ti, * with me as super- 
visor Prakrtti brings forth the Universe of the movable and 
the immovable' (Bha. G!. IX, 10). Although, therefore, 
the Pradhana is not expressly stated by Scripture to be 
the material cause, we must assume that there is such 
a Pradhana and that, superintended by the Lord, it con- 
stitutes the material cause, because otherwise the texts 
declaring Brahman to be the cause of the world would not 
be fully intelligible. For ordinary experience shows us on 
all sides that the operative cause and. the material cause 
are quite distinct : we invariably have on the one side clay, 
gold, and other material substances which form the material 
causes of pots, ornaments, and so on, and on the other 
hand, distinct from them, potters, goldsmiths, and so on, 
who act as operative causes. And we further observe that 
the production of effects invariably requires several in- 
strumental agencies. The Vedanta-texts therefore cannot 
possess the strength to convince us, in open defiance of 
the two invariable rules, that the one Brahman is at 
the same time the material and the operative cause of the 
world ; and hence we maintain that Brahman is only the 
operative but not the material cause, while the material cause 
is the Pradhana guided by Brahman. 
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This prim& fade view the Sutra combats. Prakriti, i. e. the 
material cause, not only the operative cause, is Brahman 
only ; this view being in harmony with the promissory 
declaration and the illustrative instances. The promissory 
declaration is the one referring to the knowledge of all 
things through the knowledge of one, ' Did you ever ask for 
that instruction by which that which is not heard becomes 
heard ? ' &c. {Kh. Up. VI, i, 3). And the illustrative in- 
stances are those which set forth the knowledge of the 
effect as resulting from the knowledge of the cause, ' As by 
one lump of clay there is made known all that is made of 
clay ; as by one nugget of gold, &c. ; as by one instrument 
for paring the nails,' &c. {Kh. Up. VI, 1, 4). If Brahman 
were merely the operative cause of the world, the know- 
ledge of the entire world would not result from the knowledge 
of Brahman ; not any more than we know the pot when we 
know the potter. And thus scriptural declaration and 
illustrative instances would be stultified. But if Brahman 
is the general material cause, then the knowledge of Brah- 
man implies the knowledge of its effect, i. e. the world, in 
the same way as the knowledge of such special material 
causes as a lump of clay, a nugget of gold, an instrument 
for paring the nails, implies the knowledge of all things 
made of clay, gold or iron — such as pots, bracelets, diadems, 
hatchets, and so on. For an effect is not a substance 
different from its cause, but the cause itself which has 
passed into a different state. The initial declaration thus 
being confirmed by the instances of clay and its products, &c, 
which stand in the relation of cause and effect, we conclude 
that Brahman only is the material cause of the world. 
That Scripture teaches the operative and the material 
causes to be separate, is not true ; it rather teaches the 
unity of the two. For in the text, ' Have you asked for 
that adera (above, and generally, understood to mean 
" instruction "), by which that which is not heard becomes 
heard ? ' the word ' adera ' has to be taken to mean ruler ; 
in agreement with the text, ' by the command— or rule — of 
that Imperishable sun and moon stand apart ' (B«. Up. Ill, 
8, 9), so that the passage means, ' Have you asked for that 
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Ruler by whom, when heard and known, even that which is 
not heard and known, becomes heard and known ? ' This 
clearly shows the unity of the operative (ruling or super- 
vising) cause and the material cause ; taken in conjunction 
with the subsequent declaration of the unity of the cause 
previous to creation, ' Being only, this was in the beginning, 
one only,' and the denial of a further operative cause implied 
in the further qualification ' advitiyam,' i.e. 'without a 
second.' — But how then have we to understand texts such 
as the one quoted above (from the A!"ulika-Upanishad) 
which declare Prakrtti to be eternal and the material cause 
of the world ? — Prakrtti, we reply, in such passages denotes 
Brahman in its causal phase when names and forms are not 
yet distinguished. For a principle independent of Brahman 
does not exist, as we know from texts such as ' Everything 
abandons him who views anything as apart from the Self ; 
and ' But where for him the Self has become all, whereby 
should he see whom?' (Bri. Up. II, 4, 6 ; 15). Consider 
also the texts, ' All this is Brahman ' (Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 1) ; 
and 'All this has its Self in that' (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 7); 
which declare that the world whether in its causal or its 
effected condition has Brahman for its Self. The re- 
lation of the world to Brahman has to be conceived in 
agreement with scriptural texts such as ' He who moves 
within the earth,' &c, up to ' He who moves within 
the Imperishable ' ; and ' He who dwells within the 
earth,' &c, up to ' He who dwells within the Self (Bri. 
Up. Ill, 7, 3-23). The highest Brahman, having the 
whole aggregate of non-sentient and sentient beings for its 
body, ever is the Self of all. Sometimes, however, names 
and forms are not evolved, not distinguished in Brahman ; 
at other times they are evolved, distinct. In the latter 
state Brahman is called an effect and manifold ; in the 
former it is called one, without a second, the cause. This 
causal state of Brahman is meant where the text quoted 
above speaks of the cow without beginning and end, giving 
birth to effects, and so on. — But, the text, ' The great one 
is merged in the Unevolved, the Unevolved is merged in 
the Imperishable,' intimates that the Unevolved originates 
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and again passes away; and similarly the Mahabharata 
says, ' from that there sprung the Non-evolved comprising 
the three gunas ; the Non-evolved is merged in the in- 
divisible Person.' — These texts, we reply, present no real 
difficulty. For Brahman having non-sentient matter for its 
body, that state which consists of the three gunas and is 
denoted by the term ' Unevolved ' is something effected. 
And the text, ' When there was darkness, neither day nor 
night,' states that also in a total pralaya non-sentient 
matter having Brahman for its Self continues to exist in 
a highly subtle condition. This highly subtle matter stands 
to Brahman the cause of the world in the relation of a 
mode (prakara), and it is Brahman viewed as having such 
a mode that the text from the ATul. Upanishad refers to. 
For this reason also the text, ' the Imperishable is merged 
in darkness, darkness becomes one with the highest God,' 
declares not that darkness is completely merged and lost 
in the Divinity but only that it becomes one with it ; what 
the text wants to intimate is that state of Brahman in 
which, having for its mode extremely subtle matter here 
called 'Darkness,' it abides without evolving names and 
forms. The mantra, ' There was darkness, hidden in dark- 
ness,' &c. (Ri. Samh. X, 129, 3), sets forth the same 
view ; and so does Manu (I, 5), ' This universe existed 
in the shape of Darkness, unperceived, destitute of dis- 
tinctive marks, unattainable by reasoning, unknowable, 
wholly immersed as it were in deep sleep.' And, as to the 
text, ' from that the Lord of Maya creates everything,' we 
shall prove later on the unchangeableness of Brahman, and 
explain the scriptural texts asserting it. 

As to the contention raised by the Purvapakshin that on 
the basis of invariable experience it must be held that one 
and the same principle cannot be both material and opera- 
tive cause, and that effects cannot be brought about by one 
agency, and that hence the Vedanta-texts can no more 
establish the view of Brahman being the sole cause than 
the command ' sprinkle with fire ' will convince us that fire 
may perform the office of water ; we simply remark that 
the highest Brahman which totally differs in nature from 
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all other beings, which is omnipotent and omniscient, can 
by itself accomplish everything. The invariable rule of 
experience holds good, on the other hand, with regard to 
clay and similar materials which are destitute of intelligence 
and hence incapable of guiding and supervising ; and with 
regard to potters and similar agents who do not possess the 
power of transforming themselves into manifold products, 
and cannot directly realise their intentions. — The con- 
clusion therefore remains that Brahman alone is the material 
as well as the operative cause of the Universe. 

24. And on account of the statement of reflection. 
Brahman must be held to be both causes for that reason 

also that texts such as ' He desired, may I be many, may 
I grow forth,' and ' It thought, may I be many, may I grow 
forth,' declare that the creative Brahman forms the purpose 
of its own Self multiplying itself. The text clearly teaches 
that creation on Brahman's part is preceded by the pur- 
pose ' May I, and no other than I, become manifold in the 
shape of various non-sentient and sentient beings.' 

25. And on account of both being directly 
declared. 

The conclusion arrived at above is based not only on 
scriptural declaration, illustrative instances and statements 
of reflection ; but in addition Scripture directly states that 
Brahman alone is the material as well as operative cause 
of the world. • What was the wood, what the tree from 
which they have shaped heaven and earth? You wise 
ones, search in your minds, whereon it stood, supporting 
the worlds. — Brahman was the wood, Brahman the tree 
from which they shaped heaven and earth ; you wise ones, 
I tell you, it stood on Brahman, supporting the worlds.' — 
Here a question is asked, suggested by the ordinary 
worldly view, as to what was the material and instruments 
used by Brahman when creating ; and the answer — based 
on the insight that there is nothing unreasonable in ascrib- 
ing all possible powers to Brahman which differs from all 
other beings — declares that Brahman itself is the material 
[48] d d 
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and the instruments; — whereby the ordinary view is 
disposed of. — The next Sutra supplies a further reason. 

26. On account of (the Self) making itself. 

Of Brahman which the text had introduced as intent on 
creation, 'He wished, may I be many' (Taitt. Up. II, 6), 
a subsequent text says, ' That itself made its Self (II, 7), 
so that Brahman is represented as the object as well as the 
agent in the act of creation. It being the Self only which 
here is made many, we understand that the Self is material 
cause as well as operative one. The Self with names and 
forms non-evolved is agent (cause), the same Self with 
names and forms evolved is object (effect). There is 
thus nothing contrary to reason in one Self being object 
as well as agent. 

A new doubt here presents itself. — ' The True, knowledge, 
infinite is Brahman ' (Taitt. Up. II, 1) ; ' Bliss is Brahman ' 
(Br*. Up. Ill, 9, 28); 'Free from sin, free from old age, 
free from death and grief, free from hunger and thirst' 
(Kk. Up. VIII, 1, 5); 'Without parts, without action, 
tranquil, without fault, without taint ' (Svet. Up. VI, 19) ; 
* This great unborn Self, undecaying, undying ' (Bri. Up. 
IV, 4, 25) — from all these texts it appears that Brahman 
is essentially free from even a shadow Of all the imperfec- 
tions which afflict all sentient and non-sentient beings, and 
has for its only characteristics absolutely supreme bliss 
and knowledge. How then is it possible that this Brahman 
should form the purpose of becoming, and actually become, 
manifold, by appearing in the form of a world comprising 
various sentient and non-sentient beings — all of which are 
the abodes of all kinds of imperfections and afflictions? 
To this question the next Sutra replies. 

27. Owing to modification. 

This means — owing to the essential nature of modifica- 
tion (pariwama). The modification taught in our system is 
not such as to introduce imperfections into the highest 
Brahman, on the contrary it confers on it limitless glory. 
For our teaching as to Brahman's modification is as follows. 
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Brahman — essentially antagonistic to all evil, of uniform 
goodness, differing in nature from all beings other than 
itself, all-knowing, endowed with the power of immediately 
realising all its purposes, in eternal possession of all it 
wishes for, supremely blessed — has for its body the entire 
universe, with all its sentient and non-sentient beings — the 
universe being for it a plaything as it were — and con- 
stitutes the Self of the Universe. Now, when this world 
which forms Brahman's body has been gradually reabsorbed 
into Brahman, each constituent element being refunded 
into its immediate cause, so that in the end there remains 
only the highly subtle, elementary matter which Scripture 
calls Darkness; and when this so-called Darkness itself, 
by assuming a form so extremely subtle that it hardly 
deserves to be called something separate from Brahman, 
of which it constitutes the body, has become one with 
Brahman; then Brahman invested with this ultra-subtle 
body forms the resolve ' May I again possess a world-body 
constituted by all sentient and non-sentient beings, dis- 
tinguished by names and forms just as in the previous 
aeon,' and modifies (pariwamayati) itself by gradually 
evolving the world-body in the inverse order in which 
reabsorption had taken place. 

All Vedanta-texts teach such modification or change on 
Brahman's part. There is, e.g., the text in the Brjhad- 
Arawyaka which declares that the whole world constitutes 
the body of Brahman and that Brahman is its Self. That 
text teaches that earth, water, fire, sky, air, heaven, sun, 
the regions, moon and stars, ether, darkness, light, all 
beings, breath, speech, eye, ear, mind, skin, knowledge 
form the body of Brahman which abides within them as 
their Self and Ruler. Thus in the K4«va-text; the 
Madhyandina-text reads ' the Self ' instead of ' knowledge ' ; 
and adds the worlds, sacrifices and vedas. The parallel 
passage in the Subala-Upanishad adds to the beings 
enumerated as constituting Brahman's body in the Brmad- 
Arawyaka, buddhi, ahamkara, the mind (£itta), the Un- 
evolved (avyakta), the Imperishable (akshara), and concludes 
' He who moves within death, of whom death is the body, 
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whom death does not know, he is the inner Self of all, 
free from all evil, divine, the one god Narayawa.' The 
term ' Death ' here denotes matter in its extremely subtle 
form, which in other texts is called Darkness ; as we infer 
from the order of enumeration in another passage in the 
same Upanishad, ' the Unevolved is merged in the Imperish- 
able, the Imperishable in Darkness.' That this Darkness 
is called 'Death' is due to the fact that it obscures the 
understanding of all souls and thus is harmful to them. 
The full text in the Sub&la-Up. declaring the successive 
absorption of all the beings forming Brahman's body is 
as follows, 'The earth is merged in water, water in fire, 
fire in air, air in the ether, the ether in the sense-organs, 
the sense-organs in the tanmatras, the tanmatras in the 
gross elements, the gross elements in the great principle, 
the great principle in the Unevolved, the Unevolved in the 
Imperishable ; the Imperishable is merged in Darkness ; 
Darkness becomes one with the highest Divinity.' That 
even in the state of non-separation (to which the texts refer 
as ' becoming one ') non-sentient matter as well as sentient 
beings, together with the impressions of their former deeds, 
persists in an extremely subtle form, will be shown under 
II, 1, 35. We have thus a Brahman all-knowing, of the 
nature of supreme bliss and so on, one and without 
a second, having for its body all sentient and non-sentient 
beings abiding in an extremely subtle condition and having 
become 'one' with the Supreme Self in so far as they 
cannot be designated as something separate from him ; and 
of this Brahman Scripture records that it forms the resolve 
of becoming many — in so far, namely, as investing itself 
with a body consisting of all sentient and non-sentient 
beings in their gross, manifest state which admits of 
distinctions of name and form — and thereupon modifies 
(parmama) itself into the form of the world. This is dis- 
tinctly indicated in the Taittiriya- Upanishad, where Brahman 
is at first described as ' The True, knowledge, infinite,' as 
'the Self of bliss which is different from the Self of 
Understanding,' as ' he who bestows bliss ' ; and where 
the text further on says, ' He desired, may I be many, may 
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I grow forth. He brooded over himself, and having thus 
brooded he sent forth all whatever there is. Having sent 
forth he entered it. Having entered it he became sat and 
tyat, defined and undefined, supported and non-supported, 
knowledge and non-knowledge, real and unreal.' The 
' brooding ' referred to in this text denotes knowing, viz. 
reflection on the shape and character of the previous world 
which Brahman is about to reproduce. Compare the text 
'whose brooding consists of knowledge' (Mu. Up. I, 1, 9). 
The meaning therefore is that Brahman, having an inward 
intuition of the characteristics of the former world, creates 
the new world on the same pattern. That Brahman in all 
kalpas again and again creates the same world is generally 
known from 5ruti and Sm«ti. Cp. ' As the creator formerly 
made sun and moon, and sky and earth, and the atmo- 
sphere and the heavenly world,' and ' whatever various signs 
of the seasons are seen in succession, the same appear again 
and again in successive yugas and kalpas.' 

The sense of the Taittiriya-text therefore is as follows. 
The highest Self, which in itself is of the nature of unlimited 
knowledge and bliss, has for its body all sentient and 
non-sentient beings — instruments of sport for him as it 
were — in so subtle a form that they may be called non- 
existing; and as they are his body he may be said to 
consist of them (tan-maya). Then desirous of providing 
himself with an infinity of playthings of all kinds he, 
by a series of steps beginning with Prakn'ti and the 
aggregate of souls and leading down to the elements in 
their gross state, so modifies himself as to have those 
elements for his body — when he is said to consist of 
them — and thus appears in the form of our world con- 
taining what the text denotes as sat and tyat, i.e. all 
intelligent and non-intelligent things, from gods down to 
plants and stones. When the text says that the Self 
having entered into it became sat and tyat, the meaning 
is that the highest Self, which in its causal state had been 
the universal Self, abides, in its effected state also, as the 
Self of the different substances undergoing changes and 
thus becomes this and that While the highest Self thus 
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undergoes a change — in the form of a world comprising the 
whole aggregate of sentient and non-sentient beings— all 
imperfection and suffering are limited to the sentient beings 
constituting part of its body, and all change is restricted to 
the non-sentient things which constitute another part. The 
highest Self is effected in that sense only that it is the 
ruling principle, and hence the Self, of matter and souls 
in their gross or evolved state ; but just on account of 
being this, viz. their inner Ruler and Self, it is in no way 
touched by their imperfections and changes. Consisting of 
unlimited knowledge and bliss he for ever abides in his 
uniform nature, engaged in the sport of making this world 
go round. This is the purport of the clause ' it became the 
real and the unreal ' : although undergoing a change into 
the multiplicity of actual sentient and non-sentient things, 
Brahman at the same time was the Real, i. e. that which is 
free from all shadow of imperfection, consisting of nothing 
but pure knowledge and bliss. That all beings, sentient 
and non-sentient, and whether in their non-evolved or 
evolved states, are mere playthings of Brahman, and that 
the creation and reabsorption of the world are only his 
sport, this has been expressly declared by Dvaipayana, 
Parajara and other Hishis, ' Know that all transitory beings, 
from the Unevolved down to individual things, are a mere 
play of Hari ' ; ' View his action like that of a playful 
child,' &c. The Sutrakara will distinctly enounce the 
same view in II, i, 33. With a similar view the text 
' from that the Lord of Maya sends forth all this ; and in 
that the other is bound by Maya' (Svet Up. IV, 9), 
refers to Prakrtti and soul, which together constitute the 
body of Brahman, as things different from Brahman, 
although then, i. e. at the time of a pralaya, they are one 
with Brahman in so far as their extreme subtlety does not 
admit of their being conceived as separate ; this it does to 
the end of suggesting that even when Brahman undergoes 
the change into the shape of this world, all changes ex- 
clusively belong to non-sentient matter which is a mode 
of Brahman, and all imperfections and sufferings to the 
individual souls which also are modes of Brahman. The 
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text has to be viewed as agreeing in meaning with ' that 
Self made itself.' Of a similar purport is the account given 
in Manu, ' He being desirous to send forth from his body 
beings of many kinds, first with a thought created the 
waters and placed his seed in them ' (I, 8). 

It is in this way that room is found for those texts also 
which proclaim Brahman to be free from all imperfection 
and all change. It thus remains a settled conclusion that 
Brahman by itself constitutes the material as well as the 
operative cause of the world. 

28. And because it is called the womb. 
Brahman is the material as well as the operative cause 

of the world for that reason also that certain texts call it 
the womb, 'the maker, the Lord, the Person, Brahman, 
the womb ' (Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 3) ; ' that which the wise 
regard as the womb of all beings' (I, 1, 6). And that 
'womb' means as much as material cause, appears from 
the complementary passage 'As a spider sends forth and 
draws in its threads ' (I, 1, 7). 

29. Herewith all (texts) are explained, explained. 

Hereby, i. e. by the whole array of arguments set forth 
in the four padas of the first adhyaya ; all those particular 
passages of the Ved^nta-texts which give instruction as to 
the cause of the world, are explained as meaning to set 
forth a Brahman all-wise, all-powerful, different in nature 
from all beings intelligent and non-intelligent The repeti- 
tion of the word ' explained ' is meant to indicate the 
termination of the adhyaya. 
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SECOND ADHYAYA. 

FIRST PADA. 

i. If it be said that there would result the fault 
of there being no room for (certain) Smrctis : (we 
reply) ' no,' because there would result the fault of 
want of room for other Snwztis. 

The first adhyaya has established the truth that what 
the Vedanta-texts teach is a Supreme Brahman, which is 
something different as well from non-sentient matter known 
through the ordinary means of proof, viz. Perception and 
so on, as from the intelligent souls whether connected 
with or separated from matter ; which is free from even 
a shadow of imperfection of any kind ; which is an ocean as 
it were of auspicious qualities and so on ; which is the sole 
cause of the entire Universe ; which constitutes the inner 
Self of all things. The second adhyaya is now begun for the 
purpose of proving that the view thus set forth cannot be 
impugned by whatever arguments may possibly be brought 
forward. The Sutrakara at first turns against those who 
maintain that the Vedanta-texts do not establish the view 
indicated above, on the ground of that view being contra- 
dicted by the Smr*ti of Kapila, i. e. the Sankhya-system. 

But how can it be maintained at all that Scripture does 
not set forth a certain view because thereby it would 
enter into conflict with Smrx'ti? For that Smrzti if con- 
tradicted by Scripture is to be held of no account, is 
already settled in the Purva Mlmawsa (' But Where there 
is contradiction Smrrti is not to be regarded,' I, 3, 3). — 
Where, we reply, a matter can be definitely settled on the 
basis of Scripture — as e.g. in the case of the Vedic in- 
junction, ' he is to sing, after having touched the ILAimbara 
branch' (which clearly contradicts the Smn'ti injunction 
that the whole branch is to be covered up) — Smrt'ti indeed 
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need not be regarded. But the topic with which the Vedanta- 
texts are concerned is hard to understand, and hence, when 
a conflict arises between those texts and a Smrtti pro- 
pounded by some great Rishi, the matter does not admit 
of immediate decisive settlement : it is not therefore un- 
reasonable to undertake to prove by Smrtti that Scripture 
does not set forth a certain doctrine. That is to say — we 
possess a Smrtti composed with a view to teach men the 
nature and means of supreme happiness, by the great 
Rishi Kapila to whom Scripture, Smrtti, Itihasa and 
Purawa alike refer as a person worthy of all respect 
(compare e. g. 'the Rishi Kapila,' Svet Up. V, a), and 
who moreover (unlike Brthaspati and other Smrt'ti-writers) 
fully acknowledges the validity of all the means of earthly 
happiness which are set forth in the karmaka«<fe of the 
Veda, such as the daily oblations to the sacred fires, the 
New and Full Moon offerings and the great Soma 
sacrifices. Now, as men having only an imperfect 
knowledge of the Veda, and moreover naturally slow- 
minded, can hardly ascertain the sense of the Vedanta- 
texts without the assistance of such a Smrz'ti, and as to 
be satisfied with that sense of the Vedanta which discloses 
itself on a mere superficial study of the text would imply 
the admission that the whole Sankhya Smrtti, although 
composed by an able and trustworthy person, really is 
useless ; we see ourselves driven to acknowledge that the 
doctrine of the Vedanta-texts cannot differ from the one 
established by the Sankhyas. Nor must you object that 
to do so would force on us another unacceptable con- 
clusion, viz. that those Smrttis, that of Manu e. g., which 
maintain Brahman to be the universal cause, are destitute 
of authority; for Manu and similar works inculcate 
practical religious duty and thus have at any rate 
the uncontested function of supporting the teaching of 
the karmaka»</a of the Veda. The Sankhya Smrtti, on 
the other hand, is entirely devoted to the setting forth of 
theoretical truth (not of practical duty), and if it is not 
accepted in that quality, it is of no use whatsoever. — 
On this ground the Sutra sets forth the prima facie view, 
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' If it be said that there results the fault of there being no 
room for certain SmWtis.' 

The same Sutra replies ' no ; because there would result 
the fault of want of room for other Smrjtis.' For other 
Smr/tis, that of Manu e.g., teach that Brahman is the 
universal cause. Thus Manu says, ' This (world) existed 
in the shape of darkness, and so on. Then the divine 
Self existent, indiscernible but making discernible all this, 
the great elements and the rest, appeared with irresistible 
power, dispelling the darkness. He, desiring to produce 
beings of many kinds from his own body, first with a 
thought created the waters, and placed his seed in them ' 
(Manu I, 5-8). And the Bhagavad-gita, ' I am the origin 
and the dissolution of the whole Universe ' (VII, 6). 
' I am the origin of all ; everything proceeds from me ' 
(X, 8). Similarly, in the Mahabharata, to the question 
'Whence was created this whole world with its movable 
and immovable beings ? ' the answer is given, ' Naraya«a 
assumes the form of the world, he the infinite, eternal one ' ; 
and ' from him there originates the Unevolved consisting 
of the three gu«as ' ; and ' the Unevolved is merged in 
the non-acting Person.' And Parajara says, ' From Vishwu 
there sprang the world and in him it abides; he makes 
this world persist and he rules it — he is the world.' Thus 
also Apastamba, ' The living beings are the dwelling of 
him who lies in all caves, who is not killed, who is 
spotless. ' ; apd ' From him spring all bodies ; he is the 
primary cause, he is eternal, permanent ' (Dharmasu. I, 8, 
22, 4 ; »3, a). — If the question as to the meaning of the 
Vedanta-texts were to be settled by means of Kapila's 
Smnti, we should have to accept the extremely undesirable 
conclusion that all the Smri'tis quoted are of no authority. 
It is true that the Vedanta-texts are concerned with 
theoretical truth lying outside the sphere of Perception 
and the other means of knowledge, and that hence students 
possessing only a limited knowledge of the Veda require 
some help in order fully to make out the meaning of the 
Vedanta. But what must be avoided in this case is to 
give any opening for the conclusion that the very numerous 
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Smn'tis which closely follow the doctrine of the Vedanta, 
are composed by the most competent and trustworthy 
persons and aim at supporting that doctrine, are irrelevant ; 
and it is for this reason that Kapila's SmWti which contains 
a doctrine opposed to Scripture must be disregarded. The 
support required is elucidation of the sense conveyed by 
Scripture, and this clearly cannot be effected by means 
of a Smrrti contradicting Scripture. Nor is it of any avail 
to plead, as the Purvapakshin does, that Manu and other 
Smrztis of the same kind fulfil in any case the function of 
elucidating the acts of religious duty enjoined in the 
karmakawrfa. For if they enjoin acts of religious duty 
as means to win the favour of the Supreme Person but 
do not impress upon us the idea of that Supreme Person 
himself who is to be pleased by those acts, they are also 
not capable of impressing upon us the idea of those acts 
themselves. That it is the character of all religious acts 
to win the favour of the Supreme Spirit, Smrj'ti distinctly 
declares, ' Man attains to perfection by worshipping with 
his proper action Him from whom all Beings proceed ; 
and by whom all this is stretched out* (Bha. Gl. XVIII, 
46) ; ' Let a man meditate on Narayawa, the divine one, 
at all works, such as bathing and the like ; he will then 
reach the world of Brahman and not return hither' 
(Daksha-smriti) ; and ' Those men with whom, intent on 
their duties, thou art pleased, O Lord, they pass beyond 
all this Maya and find Release for their souls' (Vi. Pu.). 
Nor can it be said that Manu and similar Smrt'tis have 
a function in so far as setting forth works (not aiming 
at final Release but) bringing about certain results 
included in transmigratory existence, whether here on 
earth or in a heavenly world ; for the essential character 
of those works also is to please the highest Person. As 
is said in the Bhagavad-gltl (IX, 23, 34); 'Even they 
who devoted to other gods worship them with faith, 
worship me, against ordinance. For I am the enjoyer 
and the Lord of all sacrifices ; but they know me not in 
truth and hence they fall,' and ' Thou art ever worshipped 
by me with sacrifices ; thou alone, bearing the form of 
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pttrts and of gods, enjoyest all the offerings made to 
either.' Nor finally can we admit the contention that 
it is rational to interpret the Vedanta-texts in accordance 
with Kapila's Smrtti because Kapila, in the .SvetiLrvatara 
text, is referred to as a competent person. For from 
this it would follow that, as IWhaspati is, in 5ruti and 
Smrz'ti, mentioned as a pattern of consummate wisdom, 
Scripture should be interpreted in agreement with the 
openly materialistic and atheistic Smrtti composed by 
that authority. — But, it may here be said, the Vedanta- 
texts should after all be interpreted in agreement with 
Kapila's Smrtti, for the reason that Kapila had through 
the power of his concentrated meditation (yoga) arrived 
at an insight into truth. — To this objection the next Sutra 
replies. 

2. And on account of the non-perception (of truth 
on the part) of others. 

The ' and ' in the Sutra has the force of ' but,' being 
meant to dispel the doubt raised. There are many other 
authors of Smn'tis, such as Manu, who through the power 
of their meditation had attained insight into the highest 
truth, and of whom it is known from Scripture that the 
purport of their teaching was a salutary medicine to the 
whole world ('whatever Manu said that was medicine'). 
Now, as these Rishis did not see truth in the way of 
Kapila, we conclude that Kapila's view, which contradicts 
Scripture, is founded on error, and cannot therefore be 
used to modify the sense of the Vedanta-texts. — Here 
finishes the adhikarawa treating of ' Smrtti.' 

3. Hereby the Yoga is refuted. 

By the above refutation of Kapila's Smr/tt the Yoga- 
smrj'ti also is refuted. — But a question arises, What further 
doubt arises here with regard to the Yoga system, so as to 
render needful the formal extension to the Yoga of the 
arguments previously set forth against the Sankhya? — It 
might appear, we reply, that the Vedanta should be sup- 
ported by the Yoga-smrAi, firstly, because the latter admits 
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the existence of a Lord ; secondly, because the Vedanta- 
texts mention Yoga as a means to bring about final Release ; 
and thirdly, because Hirawyagarbha, who proclaimed the 
Yoga-smnti, is qualified for the promulgation of all Vedanta- 
texts. — But these arguments refute themselves as follows. 
In the first place the Yoga holds the Pradhana, which is 
independent of Brahman, to be the general material cause, 
and hence the Lord acknowledged by it is a mere operative 
cause. In the second place the nature of meditation, in 
which Yoga consists, is determined by the nature of the 
object of meditation, and as of its two objects, viz. the soul 
and the Lord, the former does not have its Self in Brahman, 
and the latter is neither the cause of the world nor en- 
dowed with the other auspicious qualities (which belong to 
Brahman), the Yoga is not of Vedic character. And as to 
the third point, Hiranyagarbha himself is only an indi- 
vidual soul, and hence liable to be overpowered by the 
inferior guwas, i. e. passion and darkness ,* and hence the 
Yoga-smriti is founded on error, no less than the Puranas, 
promulgated by him, which are founded on ra^as and 
tamas. The Yoga cannot, therefore, be used for the sup- 
port of the Vedanta. — Here finishes the adhikarana of ' the 
refutation of the Yoga.' 

4. Not, on account of the difference of character 
of that ; and its being such (appears) from Scripture. 

The same opponent who laid stress on the conflict 
between Scripture and Smrs'ti now again comes forward, 
relying this time (not on Smrz'ti but) on simple reasoning. 
Your doctrine, he says, as to the world being an effect of 
Brahman which you attempted to prove by a refutation 
of the Sankhya Smri'ti shows itself to be irrational for 
the following reason. Perception and the other means of 
knowledge show this world with all its sentient and non- 
sentient beings to be of a non-intelligent and impure 
nature, to possess none of the qualities of the Lord, and to 
have pain for its very essence ; and such a world totally 
differs in nature from the Brahman, postulated by you, 
which is said to be all-knowing, of supreme lordly power, 
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antagonistic to all evil, enjoying unbroken uniform blessed- 
ness. This difference in character of the world from 
Brahman is, moreover, not only known through Percep- 
tion, and so on, but is seen to be directly stated in Scripture 
itself; compare 'Knowledge and non-knowledge' (Taitt. 
Up. II, 6, i) ; ' Thus are these objects placed on the subjects, 
and the subjects on the pra«a' (Kau. Up. Ill, 9); 'On the 
same tree man sits grieving, immersed, bewildered by his 
own impotence ' (.Svet. Up. IV, 7) ; ' The soul not being 
a Lord is bound because he has to enjoy ' (Svet. Up. I, 8) ; 
and so on ; all which texts refer to the effect, i. e. the 
world as being non-intelligent, of the essence of pain, and 
so on. The general rule is that an effect is non-different 
in character from its cause ; as e. g. pots and bracelets are 
non-different in character from their material causes— clay 
and gold. The world cannot, therefore, be the effect of 
Brahman from which it differs in character, and we hence 
conclude that, in agreement with the Sankhya Smrtti, the 
Pradhana which resembles the actual world in character must 
be assumed to be the general cause. Scripture, although 
not dependent on anything else and concerned with super- 
sensuous objects, must all the same come to terms with 
ratiocination (tarka) ; for all the different means of know- 
ledge can in many cases help us to arrive at a decisive 
conclusion, only if they are supported by ratiocination. 
For by tarka we understand that kind of knowledge 
(intellectual activity) which in the case of any given matter, 
by means of an investigation either into the essential 
nature of that matter or into collateral (auxiliary) factors, 
determines what possesses proving power, and what are the 
special details of the matter under consideration : this kind 
of cognitional activity is also called una. All means of 
knowledge equally stand in need of tarka ; Scripture how- 
ever, the authoritative character of which specially depends 
on expectancy (akanksha), proximity (sannidhi), and com- 
patibility (yogyata), throughout requires to be assisted by 
tarka. In accordance with this Maftu says, ' He who investi- 
gates by means of reasoning, he only knows religious duty, 
and none other.' It is with a view to such confirmation of 
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the sense of Scripture by means of Reasoning that the 
texts declare that certain topics such as the Self must be 
' reflected on ' (mantavya). — Now here it might possibly 
be said that as Brahman is ascertained from Scripture to 
be the sole cause of the world, it must be admitted that 
intelligence exists in the world also, which is an effect of 
Brahman. In the same way as the consciousness of an 
intelligent being is not perceived when it is in the states 
of deep sleep, swoon, &c, so the intelligent nature of jars 
and the like also is not observed, although it really exists ; 
and it is this very difference of manifestation and non- 
manifestation of intelligence on which the distinction of 
intelligent and non-intelligent beings depends. — But to this 
we reply that permanent non-perception of intelligence 
proves its non-existence. This consideration also refutes 
the hypothesis of things commonly called non-intelligent 
possessing the power, or potentiality, of consciousness. 
For if you maintain that a thing possesses the power of 
producing an effect while yet that effect is never and 
nowhere seen to be produced by it, you may as well pro- 
claim at a meeting of sons of barren women that their 
mothers possess eminent procreative power ! Moreover t to 
prove at first from the Vedanta-texts that Brahman is the 
material cause of the world, and from this that pots and 
the like possess potential consciousness, and therefrom the 
existence of non-manifested consciousness ; and then, on 
the other hand, to start from the last principle as proved 
and to deduce therefrom that the Vedanta-texts prove 
Brahman to be the material cause of the world, is simply 
to argue in a circle; for that the relation of cause and 
effect should exist between things different in character is 
just what cannot be proved. — What sameness of character, 
again, of causal substance and effects, have you in mind 
when you maintain that from the absence of such same- 
ness it follows that Brahman cannot be proved to be the 
material cause of the world ? It cannot be complete same- 
ness of all attributes, because in that case the relation of 
cause and effect (which after all requires some difference) 
could not be established. For we do not observe that in 
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pots and jars which are fashioned out of a lump of clay 
there persists the quality of ' being a lump ' which belongs 
to the causal substance. And should you say that it 
suffices that there should be equality in some or any 
attribute, we point out that such is actually the case with 
regard to Brahman and the world, both of which have the 
attribute of 'existence' and others. The true state of 
the case rather is as follows. There is equality of nature 
between an effect and a cause, in that sense that those 
essential characteristics by which the causal substance 
distinguishes itself from other things persist in its effects 
also: those characteristic features, e.g., which distinguish 
gold from clay and other materials, persist also in things 
made of gold — bracelets and the like. But applying this 
consideration to Brahman and the world we find that 
Brahman's essential nature is to be antagonistic to all 
evil, and to consist of knowledge, bliss and power, while 
the world's essential nature is to be the opposite of all 
this. Brahman cannot, therefore, be the material cause of 
the world. 

But, it may be objected, we observe that even things of 
different essential characteristics stand to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect. From man, e.g., who is a 
sentient being, there spring nails, teeth, and hair, which are 
non-sentient things ; the sentient scorpion springs from non- 
sentient dung ; and non-sentient threads proceed from the 
sentient spider. — This objection, we reply, is not valid ; for 
in the instances quoted the relation of cause and effect 
rests on the non-sentient elements only (i.e. it is only 
the non-sentient . matter of the body which produces 
nails, &c). 

But, a further objection is raised, Scripture itself declares 
in many places that things generally held to be non-sen- 
tient really possess intelligence ; compare ' to him the earth 
said ' ; ' the water desired '; 'the pra»as quarrelling among 
themselves as to their relative pre-eminence went to Brah- 
man.' And the writers of the Purawas also attribute 
consciousness to rivers, hills, the sea, and so on. Hence 
there is after all no essential difference in nature between 
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sentient and so-called non-sentient beings. — To this ob- 
jection the Purvapakshin replies in the next Sutra. 

5. But (there is) denotation of the superintending 
(deities), on account of distinction and entering. 

The word 'but* is meant to set aside the objection 
started. In texts such as 'to him the earth said,' the 
terms 'earth* and so on, denote the divinities presiding 
over earth and the rest. — How is this known ? — ' Through 
distinction and connexion.' For earth and so on are 
denoted by the distinctive term ' divinities ' ; so e. g. ' Let 
me enter into those three divinities ' {Kh. Up. VI, 3, a), 
where fire, water, and earth are called divinities ; and Kau. 
Up. II, 14, 'AH divinities contending with each other as 
to pre-eminence,' and ' all these divinities having recognised 
pre-eminence in pra«a.' The ' entering ' of the Sutra refers 
to Ait. Ar. II, 4, a, 4, ' Agni having become speech entered 
into the mouth ; Aditya having become sight entered into 
the eyes,' &c, where the text declares that Agni and 
other divine beings entered into the sense-organs as their 
superintendents. 

We therefore adhere to our conclusion that the world, 
being non-intelligent and hence essentially different in 
nature from Brahman, cannot be the effect of Brahman ; 
and that therefore, in agreement with Smrj'ti confirmed 
by reasoning, the Vedanta-texts must be held to teach 
that the Pradhana is the universal material cause. This 
prima facie view is met by the following Sfltra. 

6. But it is seen. 

The ' but' indicates the change of view (introduced in the 
present Sutra). The assertion that Brahman cannot be 
the material cause of the world because the latter differs 
from it in essential nature, is unfounded; since it is a matter 
of observation that even things of different nature stand 
to each other in the relation of cause and effect. For 
it is observed that from honey and similar substances there 
originate worms and other little animals. — But it has been 
said above that in those cases there is sameness of nature, 
[48] e e 
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in so far as the relation of cause and effect holds good 
only between the non-intelligent elements in both J — This 
assertion was indeed made, but it does not suffice to prove 
that equality of character between cause and effect which 
you have in view. For, being apprehensive that from the 
demand of equality of character in some point or other 
only it would follow that, as all things have certain 
characteristics in common, anything might originate from 
anything, you have declared that the equality of character 
necessary for the relation of cause and effect is constituted 
by the persistence, in the effect, of those characteristic 
points which differentiate the cause from other things. 
But it is evident that this restrictive rule does not hold 
good in the case of the origination of worms and the like 
from honey and so on ; and hence it is not unreasonable 
to assume that the world also, although differing in 
character from Brahman, may originate from the latter. 
For in the case of worms originating from honey, scorpions 
from dung, &c, we do not observe — what indeed we do 
observe in certain other cases, as of pots made of clay, 
ornaments made of gold — that the special characteristics 
distinguishing the causal substance from other things 
persist in the effects also. 

7. If it be said that (the effect is) non-existing ; 
we say no, there being a mere denial. 

But, an objection is raised, if Brahman, the cause, differs 
in nature from the effect, viz. the world, this means that 
cause and effect are separate things and that hence the 
effect does not exist in the cause, i. e. Brahman ; and this 
again implies that the world originates from what has 
no existence! — Not so, we reply. For what the preceding 
Sutra has laid down is merely the denial of an absolute 
rule demanding that cause and effect should be of the same 
nature; it was not asserted that the effect is a thing 
altogether different and separate from the cause. We by 
no means abandon our tenet that Brahman the cause 
modifies itself so as to assume the form of a world differing 
from it in character. For such is the case with the honey 
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and the worms also. There is difference of characteristics, 
but — as in the case of gold and golden bracelets — there is 
oneness of substance. — An objection is raised. 

8. On account of such consequences in reabsorp- 
tion (the Vedanta-texts would be) inappropriate. 

The term 'reabsorption' here stands as an instance of all 
the states of Brahman, reabsorption, creation, and so on — 
among which it is the first as appears from the texts giving 
instruction about those several states ' Being only was this 
in the beginning ' ; ' The Self only was this in the begin- 
ning.' If we accept the doctrine of the oneness of substance 
of cause and effect, then, absorption, creation, &c. of the 
world all being in Brahman, the different states of the world 
would connect themselves with Brahman, and the latter 
would thus be affected by all the imperfections of its 
effect ; in the same way as all the attributes of the bracelet 
are present in the gold also. And the undesirable conse- 
quence of this would be that contradictory attributes as 
predicated in different Vedanta-texts would have to be 
attributed to one and the same substance ; cp. ' He who 
is all-knowing ' (Mu. Up. 1, 1,9); ' Free from sin, free from 
old age and death ' (Kh. Up. Vlll, 1, 5) ; ' Of him there is 
known neither cause nor effect* (.Svet. Up. VI, 8); 'Of 
these two one eats the sweet fruit ' (.Svet. Up. IV, 6) ; * The 
Self that is not a Lord is bound because he has to enjoy' 
(Svet Up. I, 8) ; ' On account of his impotence he laments, 
bewildered' (.Svet. Up. IV, 7). — Nor can we accept the 
explanation that, as Brahman in its causal as well as its 
effected state has all sentient and non-sentient beings for 
jts body ; and as all imperfections inhere in that body only, 
they do not touch Brahman in either its causal or effected 
state. For it is not possible that the world and Brahman 
should stand to each other in the relation of effect and 
cause, and if it were possible, the imperfections due to 
connexion with a body would necessarily cling to Brahman. 
It is not, we say, possible that the intelligent and non- 
ntelligent beings together should constitute the body of 
Brahman. For a body is a particular aggregate of earth 
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and the other elements, depending for its subsistence on 
vital breath with its five modifications, and serving as an 
abode to the sense-organs which mediate the experiences 
of pleasure and pain retributive of former works : such is 
in Vedic and worldly speech the sense connected with the 
term ' body.' But numerous Vedic texts — ' Free from sin, 
from old age and death' {Kk. Up. VIII, 1); 'Without 
eating the other one looks on ' (.Svet. Up. IV, 6) ; ' Grasping 
without hands, hasting without feet, he sees without eyes, 
he hears without ears' (Svet. Up. Ill, 19) ; 'Without breath, 
without mind' (Mu. Up. II, 1, a) — declare that the highest 
Self is free from karman and the enjoyment of its fruits, 
is not capable of enjoyment dependent on sense-organs, 
and has no life dependent on breath: whence it follows that 
he cannot have a body constituted by all the non-sentient 
and sentient beings. Nor can either non-sentient beings 
in their individual forms such as grass, trees, &c, or the 
aggregate of all the elements in their subtle state be viewed 
as the abode of sense-activity (without which they cannot 
constitute a body); nor are the elements in their subtle 
state combined into earth and the other gross elements 
(which again would be required for a body). And sentient 
beings which consist of mere intelligence are of course 
incapable of all this, and hence even less fit to constitute 
a body. Nor may it be said that to have a body merely 
means to be the abode of fruition, and that Brahman may 
possess a body in this latter sense ; for there are abodes 
of fruition, such as palaces and the like, which are not 
considered to be bodies. Nor will it avail, narrowing the 
last definition, to say that that only is an abode of enjoy- 
ment directly abiding in which a being enjoys pain and 
pleasure ; for if a soul enters a body other than its own, 
that body is indeed the abode in which it enjoys the pains 
and pleasures due to such entering, but is not admitted 
to be in the proper sense of the word the body of the soul 
thus entered. In the case of the Lord, on the other hand, 
who is in the enjoyment of self-established supreme bliss, 
it can in no way be maintained that he must be joined 
to a body, consisting of all sentient and non-sentient 
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beings, for the purpose of enjoyment— That view also 
according to which a ' body ' means no more than a means 
of enjoyment is refuted hereby. 

You wfll now possibly try another definition, viz. that the 
body of a being is constituted by that, the nature, subsistence 
and activity of which depend on the will of that being, and 
that hence a body may be ascribed to the Lord in so far as 
the essential nature, subsistence, and activity of all depend 
on him. — But this also is objectionable; since in the first 
place it is not a fact that the nature of a body depends on 
the will of the intelligent soul joined with it; since, further, 
an injured body does not obey in its movements the will 
of its possessor ; and since the persistence of a dead body 
does not depend on the soul that tenanted it Dancing 
puppets and the like, on the other hand, are things the 
nature, subsistence, and motions of which depend on the 
will of intelligent beings, but we do not on that account 
consider them to be the bodies of those beings. As, 
moreover, the nature of an eternal intelligent soul does not 
depend on the will of the Lord, it cannot be its body 
under the present definition. — Nor again can it be said that 
the body of a being is constituted by that which is 
exclusively ruled and supported by that being and stands 
towards it in an exclusive subservient relation (.resha) ; for 
this definition would include actions also. And finally 
it is a fact that several texts definitely declare that the 
Lord is without a body, ' Without hands and feet he grasps 
and hastens' &c. 

As thus the relation of embodied being and body 
cannot subsist between Brahman and the world, and as 
if it did subsist, all the imperfections of the world would 
cling to Brahman ; the Vedanta-texts are wrong in teaching 
that Brahman is the material cause of the world. 

To this prima facie view the next Sutra replies. 

9. Not so ; as there are parallel instances. 

The teaching of the Vedanta-texts is not inappropriate, 
since there are instances of good and bad qualities being 
separate in the case of one thing connected with two 
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different states. The 'but' in the Sutra indicates the 
impossibility of Brahman being connected with even 
a shadow of what is evil. The meaning is as follows. 
As Brahman has all sentient and non-sentient things for 
its body, and constitutes the Self of that body, there 
is nothing contrary to reason in Brahman being connected 
with two states, a causal and an effected one, the essential 
characteristics of which are expansion on the one hand 
and contraction on the other ; for this expansion and 
contraction belong (not to Brahman itself, but) to the 
sentient and non-sentient beings. The imperfections 
adhering to the body do not affect Brahman, and the good 
qualities belonging to the Self do not extend to the body ; 
in the same way as youth, childhood, and old age, which 
are attributes of embodied beings, such as gods or men, 
belong to the body only, not to the embodied Self ; while 
knowledge, pleasure and so on belong to the conscious Self 
only, not to the body. On this understanding there is no 
objection to expressions such as ' he is born as a god or as 
a man ' and ' the same person is a child, and then a youth, 
and then an old man.' That the character of a god or man 
belongs to the individual soul only in so far as it has 
a body, will be shown under III, i, i, 

The assertion made by the Purvapakshin as to the 
impossibility of the world, comprising matter and souls 
and being either in its subtle or its gross condition, standing 
to Brahman in the relation of a body, we declare to be the 
vain outcome of altogether vicious reasoning springing 
from the idle fancies of persons who have never fully 
considered the meaning of the whole body of Vedanta- 
texts as supported by legitimate argumentation. For as 
a matter of fact all Vedanta-texts distinctly declare that 
the entire world, subtle or gross, material or spiritual, 
stands to the highest Self in the relation of a body. Compare 
e. g. the antaryamin-brahma»a, in the Ka«va as well as the 
Madhyandina-text, where it is said first of non-sentient 
things (' he who dwells within the earth, whose body the 
earth is ' &c), and afterwards separately of the intelligent 
soul ('he who dwells in understanding,' according to the 
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Ka»vas ; ' he who dwells within the Self,' according to the 
Madhyandinas) that they constitute the body of the highest 
Self. Similarly the Subala-Upanishad declares that matter 
and souls in all their states constitute the body of the 
highest Self (' He who dwells within the earth ' &c), and 
concludes by saying that that Self is the soul of all those 
beings (' He is the inner Self of all ' &c). Similarly Smriti, 
'The whole world is thy body'; 'Water is the body of 
Vishwu ' ; 'All this is the body of Hari* ; ' All these things 
are his body ' ; ' He having reflected sent forth from his 
body' — where the 'body' means the elements in their 
subtle state. In ordinary language the word 'body' is not, 
like words such as jar, limited in its denotation to things 
of one definite make or character, but is observed to be 
applied directly (not only secondarily or metaphorically) to 
things of altogether different make and characteristics — such 
as worms, insects, moths, snakes, men, four-footed animals, 
and so on. We must therefore aim at giving a definition 
of the word that is in agreement with general use. The 
definitions given by the Purvapakshin — ' a body is that 
which causes the enjoyment of the fruit of actions ' &c. — 
do not fulfil this requirement ; for they do not take in such 
things as earth and the like which the texts declare to be 
the body of the Lord. And further they do not take in 
those bodily forms which the Lord assumes according to 
his wish, nor the bodily forms released souls may assume, 
according to 'He is one' &c. {Kh. Up. VII, 26, 2); for 
none of those embodiments subserve the fruition of the 
results of actions. And further, the bodily forms which 
the Supreme Person assumes at wish are not special 
combinations of earth and the other elements ; for Smrtti 
says, ' The body of that highest Self is not made from 
a combination of the elements.' It thus appears that 
it is also too narrow a definition to say that a body is 
a combination of the different elements. Again, to say 
that a body is that, the life of which depends on the vital 
breath with its five modifications is also too narrow, viz. 
in respect of plants ; for although vital air is present in 
plants, it does not in them support the body by appearing 
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in five special forms. Nor again does it answer to define 
a body as either the abode of the sense-organs or as the 
cause of pleasure and pain ; for neither of these definitions 
takes in the bodies of stone or wood which were bestowed on 
Ahalya and other persons in accordance with their deeds. 
We are thus led to adopt the following definition — Any 
substance which a sentient soul is capable of completely 
controlling and supporting for its own purposes, and which 
stands to the soul in an entirely subordinate relation, is the 
body of that soul. In the case of bodies injured, paralysed, 
&c, control and so on are not actually perceived because 
the power of control, although existing, is obstructed ; in 
the same way as, owing to some obstruction, the powers 
of fire, heat, and so on may not be actually perceived. 
A dead body again begins to decay at the very moment 
in which the soul departs from it, and is actually dissolved 
shortly after ; it (thus strictly speaking is not a body at all 
but) is spoken of as a body because it is a part of the 
aggregate of matter which previously constituted a body. 
In this sense, then, all sentient and non-sentient beings 
together constitute the body of the Supreme Person, for 
they are completely controlled and supported by him for his 
own ends, and are absolutely subordinate to him. Texts 
which speak of the highest Self as ' bodiless among bodies ' 
(e.g. Ka. Up. I, 2, a»), only mean to deny of the Self 
a body due to karman; for as we have seen, Scripture 
declares that the Universe is his body. This point will be 
fully established in subsequent adhikara/tas also. The two 
preceding Sutras (8 and 9) merely suggest the matter 
proved in the adhikarawa beginning with II, 1, at. 

10. And on account of the objections to his view. 

The theory of Brahman being the universal cause has 
to be accepted not only because it is itself free from 
objections, but also because the pradhana theory is open 
to objections, and hence must be abandoned. For on this 
latter theory the origination of the world cannot be 
accounted for. The Sankhyas hold that owing to the 
soul's approximation to Prakrsti the attributes of the latter 
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are fictitiously superimposed upon the soul which in itself 
consists entirely of pure intelligence free from all change, 
and that thereon depends the origination of the empirical 
world. Now here we must raise the question as to the 
nature of that approximation or nearness of Prakrzti 
which causes the superimposition on the changeless soul 
of the attributes of Prakrrti. Does that nearness mean 
merely the existence of Prakn'ti or some change in 
Prakriti? or does it mean some change in the soul? — 
Not the latter; for the soul is assumed to be incapable 
of change. — Nor again a change in Prakn'ti ; for changes 
in Prakrrti are supposed, in the system, to be the effects 
of superimposition, and cannot therefore be its cause. 
And if, finally, the nearness of Prakr/ti means no more 
than its existence, it follows that even the released soul 
would be liable to that superimposition (for Prakrtti exists 
always). — The Sankhya is thus unable to give a rational 
account of the origination of the world. This same point 
will be treated of fully in connexion with the special 
refutation of the Sankhya theory. (II, 2, 6.) 

11. Also in consequence of the ill-foundedness of 
reasoning. 

The theory, resting on Scripture, of Brahman being the 
universal cause must be accepted, and the theory of the 
Pradhana must be abandoned, because all (mere) reasoning 
is ill-founded. This latter point is proved by the fact that 
the arguments set forth by Buddha, Kawada, Akshapada, 
Gina, Kapila and Pata^jali respectively are all mutually 
contradictory. 

12. Should it be said that inference is to be 
carried on in a different way ; (we reply that) thus 
also it follows that (the objection raised) is not got 
rid of. 

Let us then view the matter as follows. The arguments 
actually set forth by Buddha and others may have to be 
considered as invalid, but all the same we may arrive at the 
Pradhana theory through other lines of reasoning by which 
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the objections raised against the theory are refuted. — But, 
we reply, this also is of no avail. A theory which rests 
exclusively on arguments derived from human reason 
may, at some other time or place, be disestablished by 
arguments devised by people more skilful than you in 
reasoning ; and thus there is no getting over the objection 
founded on the invalidity of all mere argumentation. The 
conclusion from all this is that, with regard to super- 
sensuous matters, Scripture alone is authoritative, and 
that reasoning is to be applied only to the support of 
Scripture. In agreement herewith Manu says, 'He who 
supports the teaching of the ifoshis and the doctrine as 
to sacred duty with arguments not conflicting with the 
Veda, he alone truly knows sacred duty* (Manu XII, 
106). The teaching of the Sankhyas which conflicts 
with the Veda cannot therefore be used for the pur- 
pose of confirming and elucidating the meaning of the 
Veda. — Here finishes the section treating of ' difference of 
nature.' 

1 3. Thereby also the remaining (theories) which 
are not comprised (within the Veda) are explained. 

Not comprised means those theories which are not 
known to be comprised within (countenanced by) the 
Veda. The SQtra means to say that by the demolition 
given above of the Sankhya doctrine which is not 
comprised within the Veda the remaining theories which 
are in the same position, viz. the theories of Kanada, 
Akshapada, Gina., and Buddha, must likewise be considered 
as demolished. 

Here, however, a new objection may be raised, on the 
ground namely that, since all these theories agree in the 
view of atoms constituting the general cause, it cannot 
be said that their reasoning as to the causal substance 
is ill-founded. — They indeed, we reply, are agreed to 
that extent, but they are all of them equally founded on 
Reasoning only, and they are seen to disagree in many 
ways as to the nature of the atoms which by different 
schools are held to be either fundamentally void or non.- 
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void, having either a merely cognitional or an objective 
existence, being either momentary or permanent, either 
of a definite nature or the reverse, either real or unreal, &c. 
This disagreement proves all those theories to be ill- 
founded, and the objection is thus disposed of. — Here 
finishes the section of 'the remaining (theories) non- 
comprised (within the Veda).' 

14. If it be said that from (Brahman) becoming 
an enjoyer, there follows non-distinction (of Brahman 
and the individual soul) ; we reply — it may be as in 
ordinary life. 

The Sankhya here comes forward with a new objection. 
You maintain, he says, that the highest Brahman has the 
character either of a cause or an effect according as it has 
for its body sentient and non-sentient beings in either 
their subtle or gross state; and that this explains the 
difference in nature between the individual soul and 
Brahman. .But such difference is not possible, since 
Brahman, if embodied, at once becomes an enjoying subject 
(just like the individual soul). For if, possessing a body, 
the Lord necessarily experiences all pain and pleasure 
due to embodiedness, no less than the individual soul 
does. — But we have, under I, a, 8, refuted the view of the 
Lord's being liable to experiences of pleasure and pain ! — 
By no means I There you have shown only that the Lord's 
abiding within the heart of a creature so as to constitute 
the object of its devotion does not imply fruition on his 
part of pleasure and pain. Now, however, you maintain 
that the Lord is embodied just like an individual soul, 
and the unavoidable inference from this is that, like that 
soul, he undergoes pleasurable and painful experiences. 
For we observe that embodied souls, although not capable 
of participating in the changing states of the body such 
as childhood, old age, &c, yet experience pleasures and 
pains caused by the normal or abnormal condition of the 
matter constituting the body. In agreement with this 
Scripture says, ' As long as he possesses a body there is 
for him no escape from pleasure and pain ; but when he 
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is free of the body then neither pleasure nor pain touches 
him ' (KA. Up. VIII, 12, 1). As thus, the theory of an 
embodied Brahman constituting the universal cause does 
not allow of a distinction in nature between the Lord and 
the individual soul ; and as, further, the theory of a mere 
Brahman (i.e. an absolutely homogeneous Brahman) leads 
to the conclusion that Brahman is the abode of all the 
imperfections attaching to the world, in the same way as 
a lump of clay or gold participates in the imperfections 
of the thing fashioned out of it; we maintain that the 
theory of the Pradhana being the general cause is the 
more valid one. 

To this objection the Sutra replies in the words, 'it 
may be, as in ordinary life.' The desired distinction in 
nature between the Lord and the individual soul may 
exist all the same. That a soul experiences pleasures 
and pains caused by the various states of the body 
is not due to the fact of its being joined to a body, but 
to its karman in the form of good and evil deeds. The 
scriptural text also which you quote refers to that body 
only which is originated by karman ; for other texts (' He 
is onefold, he is threefold ' ; ' If he desires the world of 
the Fathers ' ; 'He moves about there eating, playing, 
rejoicing'; Kh. Up. VII, 26, 2; VIII, a, 1 ; 12, 3) show 
that the person who has freed himself from the bondage 
of karman and become manifest in his true nature is not 
touched by a shadow of evil while all the same he has 
a body. The highest Self, which is essentially free from 
all evil, thus has the entire world in its gross and its 
subtle form for its body ; but being in no way connected 
with karman it is all the less connected with evil of any 
kind. — ' As in ordinary life.' We observe in ordinary life 
that while those who either observe or transgress the 
ordinances of a ruler experience pleasure or pain according 
as the ruler shows them favour or restrains them, it does 
not follow from the mere fact of the ruler's having a body 
that he himself also experiences the pleasure and pain 
due to the observance or transgression of his commands. 
The author of the DramWa-bhashya gives expression to 
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the same view, 'As in ordinary life a prince, although 
staying in a very unpleasant place infested with mosquitoes 
and full of discomforts of all kind is yet not touched by 
all these troubles, his body being constantly refreshed by 
fans and other means of comfort, rules the countries for 
which he cares and continues to enjoy all possible 
pleasures, such as fragrant odours and the like; so the 
Lord of creation, to whom his power serves as an ever- 
moving fan as it were, is not touched by the evils of that 
creation, but rules the world of Brahman and the other 
worlds for which he cares, and continues to enjoy all 
possible delights.' That the nature of Brahman should 
undergo changes like a lump of clay or gold we do not 
admit, since many texts declare Brahman to be free from 
all change and imperfection. — Others give a different 
explanation of this Sutra. According to them it refutes 
the purvapaksha that on the view of Brahman being the 
general cause the distinction of enjoying subjects and 
objects of enjoyment cannot be accounted for — proving 
the possibility of such distinction by means of the 
analogous instance of the sea and its waves and flakes 
of foam. But this interpretation is inappropriate, since 
for those who hold that creation proceeds from Brahman 
connected with some power or Nescience or a limiting 
adjunct (upadhi) no such prima facie view can arise. For 
on their theory the enjoying subject is that which is 
conditioned by the power or Nescience or upadhi inhering 
in the causal substance, and the power or Nescience or 
upadhi is the object of enjoyment ; and as the two are of 
different nature, they cannot pass over into each other. 
The view of Brahman itself undergoing an essential change 
(on which that prima facie view might possibly be held to 
arise) is not admitted by those philosophers ; for Sutra II, 
i, 35 teaches that the individual souls and their deeds form 
a stream which has no beginning (so that the distinction 
of enjoying subjects and objects of enjoyment is eternal). 
But even if it be held that Brahman itself undergoes 
a change, the doubt as to the non-distinction of subjects 
and objects of enjoyment does not arise ; for the distinction 
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of the two groups will, on that view, be analogous to that 
of jars and platters which are modifications of the one 
substance clay, or to that of bracelets and crowns fashioned 
out of the one substance gold. And on the view of 
Brahman itself undergoing a change there arises a further 
difficulty, viz. in so far as Brahman (which is nothing but 
pure non-conditioned intelligence) is held to transform 
itself into (limited) enjoying souls and (non-sentient) objects 
of enjoyment. 

15. The non-difference (of the world) from that 
(viz. Brahman) follows from what begins with the 
word arambhana. 

Under II, 1, 7 and other Sutras the non-difference of the 
effect, i.e. the world from the cause, i.e. Brahman was 
assumed, and it was on this basis that the proof of Brahman 
being the cause of the world proceeded. The present 
Sutra now raises a prima facie objection against that very 
non-difference, and then proceeds to refute it. 

On the point in question the school of Ka»ada argues as 
follows. It is in no way possible that the effect should be 
non-different from the cause. For cause and effect are the 
objects of different ideas : the ideas which have for their 
respective objects threads and a piece of cloth, or a lump 
of clay and a jar, are distinctly not of one and the same 
kind. The difference of words supplies a second argument ; 
nobody applies to mere threads the word ' piece of cloth,' 
or vice versa. A third argument rests on the difference of 
effects : water is not fetched from the well in a lump of 
clay, nor is a well built with jars. There, fourthly, is the 
difference of time; the cause is prior in time, the effect 
posterior. There is, fifthly, the difference of form : the 
cause has the shape of a lump, the effect (the jar) is shaped 
like a belly with a broad basis ; clay in the latter condition 
only is meant when we say ' The jar has gone to pieces.' 
There, sixthly, is a numerical difference : the threads are 
many, the piece of cloth is one only. In the seventh place, 
there is the uselessness of the activity of the producing 
agent (which would result from cause and effect being 
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identical) ; for if the effect were nothing but the cause, 
what could be effected by the activity of the agent ? — Let 
us then say that, although the effect exists (at all times), the 
activity of the agent must be postulated as helpful towards 
the effect. — But in that case the activity of the agent would 
have to be assumed as taking place perpetually, and as 
hence everything would exist always, there would be no 
distinction between eternal and non-eternal things! — Let 
us then say that the effect, although always existing, is 
at first non-manifest and then is manifested through the 
activity of the agent ; in this way that activity will not be 
purposeless, and there will be a distinction between eternal 
and non-eternal things ! — This view also is untenable. For 
if that manifestation requires another manifestation (to 
account for it) we are driven into a regressus in infinitum. 
If, on the other hand, it is independent of another manifesta- 
tion (and hence eternal), it follows that the effect also is 
eternally perceived. And if, as a third alternative, the 
manifestation is said to originate, we lapse into the asat- 
karyavada (according to which the effect does not exist 
before its origination). Moreover, if the activity of the 
agent serves to manifest the effect, it follows that the 
activity devoted to a jar will manifest also waterpots and 
similar things. For things which admittedly possess mani- 
festing power, such as lamps and the like, are not observed 
to be restricted to particular objects to be manifested by 
them : we do not see that a lamp lit for showing a jar does 
not at the same time manifest waterpots and other things. 
All this proves that the activity of the agent has a purpose 
in so far only as it is the cause of the origination of an 
effect which previously did not exist ; and thus the theory 
of the previous existence of the effect cannot be upheld. 
Nor does the fact of definite causes having to be employed 
(in order to produce definite effects ; clay e. g. to produce 
a jar) prove that that only which already exists can become 
an effect; for the facts explain themselves also on the 
hypothesis of the cause having definite potentialities (de- 
termining the definite effect which will result from the 
cause). 
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But, an objection is raised, he also who holds the theory 
of the previous non-existence of the effect, can really do 
nothing with the activity of the agent For as, on his 
view, the effect has no existence before it is originated, the 
activity of the agent must be supposed to operate elsewhere 
than on the effect ; and as this ' elsewhere ' comprises with- 
out distinction all other things, it follows that the agent's 
activity with reference to threads may give rise to water- 
pots also (not only to cloth). — Not so, the VaLreshika 
replies. Activity applied to a certain cause gives rise to 
those effects only the potentiality of which inheres in that 
cause. 

Now, against all this, the following objection is raised. 
The effect is non-different from the cause. For in reality 
there is no such thing as an effect different from the 
cause, since all effects, and all empirical thought and 
speech about effects, are based on Nescience. Apart from 
the causal substance, clay, which is seen to be present 
in effected things such as jars, the so-called effect, i. e. the 
jar or pot, rests altogether on Nescience. All effected 
things whatever, such as jars, waterpots, &c, viewed as 
different from their causal substance, viz. clay, which is 
perceived to exist in these its effects, rest merely on em- 
pirical thought and speech, and are fundamentally false, 
unreal ; while the causal substance, i.e. clay, alone is real. 
In the same way the entire world in so far as viewed apart 
from its cause, i.e. Brahman which is nothing but pure 
non-differenced Being, rests exclusively on the empirical 
assumption of Egoity and so on, and is false ; while reality 
belongs to the causal Brahman which is mere Being. It 
follows that there is no such thing as an effect apart from 
its cause; the effect in fact is identical with the cause. 
Nor must you object to our theory on the ground that the 
corroborative instance of the silver erroneously imagined in 
the shell is inappropriate because the non-reality of such 
effected things as jars is by no means well proved while the 
non-reality of the shell-silver is so proved ; for as a matter, 
of fact it is determined by reasoning that it is the causal 
substance of jars, viz. clay, only that is real while the 
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reality of everything apart from clay is disproved by 
reasoning. And if you ask whereupon that reasoning rests, 
we reply — on the fact that the clay only is continuous, 
permanent, while everything different from it is discon- 
tinuous, non-permanent. For just, as in the case of the 
snake-rope we observe that the continuously existing rope 
only— which forms the substrate of the imagined snake— is 
real, while the snake or cleft in the ground, which is non- 
continuous, is unreal; so we conclude that it is the per- 
manently enduring clay-material only which is real, while 
the non-continuous effects, such as jars and pots, are unreal. 
And, further, since what is real, i. e the Self, does not perish, 
and what is altogether unreal, as e. g. the horn of a hare, is 
not perceived, we conclude that an effected thing, which on 
the one hand is perceived and on the other is liable to 
destruction, must be viewed as something to be defined 
neither as that which is nor as that which is not. And 
what is thus undefinable, is false, no less than the silver 
imagined in the shell, the anirva£aniyatva of which is 
proved by perception and sublation (see above, p. 102 ff.). — 
We further ask, ' Is a causal substance, such as clay, when 
producing its effect, in a non-modified state, or has it 
passed over into some special modified condition?' The 
former alternative cannot be allowed, because thence it 
would follow that the cause originates effects at all times ; 
and the latter must equally be rejected, because the passing 
over of the cause into a special state would oblige us to 
postulate a previous passing over into a different state (to 
account for the latter passing over) and again a previous 
one, &c, so that a regressus in infinitum would result. — 
Let it then be said that the causal substance when giving 
rise to the effect is indeed unchanged, but connected with 
a special operative cause, time and place (this connexion 
accounting for the origination of the effect). — But this also 
we cannot allow; for such connexion would be with the 
causal substance either as unchanged or as having entered 
on a changed condition ; and thus the difficulties stated 
above would arise again. — Nor may you say that the 
origination of jars, gold coins, and sour milk from clay, 
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gold, and milk respectively is actually perceived ; that this 
perception is not sublated with regard to time and place — 
while, on the other hand, the perception of silver in 
the shell is so sublated — and that hence all those who 
trust perception must necessarily admit that the effect does 
originate from the cause. For this argumentation. does not 
stand the test of being set forth in definite alternatives. 
Does the mere gold, &c, by itself originate the svastika- 
ornament ? or is it the gold coins (used for making orna- 
ments) which originate ? or is it the gold, as forming the 
substrate of the coins * ? The mere gold, in the first place, 
cannot be originative as there exists no effect different from 
the gold (to which the originative activity could apply 
itself) ; and a thing cannot possibly display originative 
activity with regard to itself. — But, an objection is raised, 
the svastika-ornament is perceived as different from the 
gold ! — It is not, we reply, different from the gold ; for the 
gold is recognised in it, and no other thing but gold is per- 
ceived. — But the existence of another thing is proved by the 
fact of there being a different idea, a different word, and so 
on! — By no means, we reply. Other ideas, words, and so 
on, which have reference to an altogether undefined thing 
are founded on error, no less than the idea of, and the word 
denoting, shell-silver, and hence have no power of proving 
the existence of another thing. Nor, in the second place, is 
the gold coin originative of the svastika-ornament ; for we 
do not perceive the coin in the svastika, as we do perceive 
the threads in the cloth. Nor, in the third place, is the 
effect originated by the gold in so far as being the substrate 
of the Coin ; for the gold in so far as forming the substrate 
of the coin is not perceived in the svastika. As it thus 
appears that all effects viewed apart from their causal 

1 In other words — is the golden ornament originated by the 
mere formless substance, gold } or by the form belonging to that 
special piece of gold (a coin, a bar, &c), out of which the orna- 
ment is fashioned ; or by the substance, gold, in so far as possessing 
that special form ? The ru£aka of the text has to be taken in the 
sense of nishka. 
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substances are unreal, we arrive at the conclusion that the 
entire world, viewed apart from Brahman, is also something 
unreal ; for it also is an effect. 

In order to facilitate the understanding of the truth that 
everything apart from Brahman is false, we have so far 
reasoned on the assumption of things such as clay, gold, &c, 
being real, and have thereby proved the non-reality of all 
effects. In truth, however, all special causal substances 
are unreal quite as much as jars and golden ornaments 
are ; for they are all of them equally effects of Brahman. 

' In that all this has its Self; it is the True ' (KA. Up. 
VI, 8, 7) ; * There is here no plurality ; from death to 
death goes he who sees here plurality as it were ' (Br*. Up. 
IV, 4, 19) ; ' For where there is duality as it were, there one 
sees another ; but when for him the Self only has become 
all, whereby then should he see and whom should he see ? ' 
(Br*. Up. II, 4, 13) ; ' Indra goes manifold by means of his 
mayas ' (Br*. Up. II, 5, 19) ;-— these and other similar texts 
teach that whatever is different from Brahman is false. Nor 
must it be imagined that the truth intimated by Scripture 
can be in conflict with Perception ; for in the way set forth 
above we prove that all effects are false, and moreover 
Perception really has for its object pure Being only (cp. 
above, p. 30). And if there is a conflict between the 
two, superior force belongs to Scripture, to which no 
imperfection can be attributed; which occupies a final 
position among the means of knowledge; and which, 
although dependent on Perception, and so on, for the 
apprehension of the form and meaning of words, yet is in- 
dependent as far as proving power is concerned. Hence it 
follows that everything different from Brahman, the general 
cause, is unreal. 

Nor must this conclusion be objected to on the ground 
that from the falsity of the world it follows that the 
individual souls also are non-real. For it is Brahman 
itself which constitutes the individual souls: Brahman 
alone takes upon itself the condition of individual soul 
in all living bodies ; as we know from many texts : ' Having 
entered into them with this living Self (KA. Up. VI, 3); 
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' The one god hidden within all beings ' (Svet Up. VI, 1 1) ; 
' The one god entered in many places ' ; ' That Self hidden 
in all beings does not shine forth ' (Ka. Up. 1, 3, 12) ; ' There 
is no other seer but he ' (Br*. Up. Ill, 3, 23) ; and others. — 
But if you maintain that the one Brahman constitutes the 
soul in all living bodies, it follows that any particular pain 
or pleasure should affect the consciousness of all embodied 
beings, just as an agreeable sensation affecting the foot 
gives rise to a feeling of pleasure in the head ; and that 
there would be no distinction of individual soul and Lord, 
released souls and souls in bondage, pupils and teachers, 
men wise and ignorant, and so on. 

Now, in reply to this, some of those who hold the 
non-duality of Brahman give the following explanation. 
The many individual souls are the reflections of the one 
Brahman, and their states of pain, pleasure, and so on, 
remain distinct owing to the different limiting adjuncts 
(on which the existence of each individual soul as such 
depends), in the same way as the many reflected images 
of one and the same face in mirrors, crystals, sword-blades, 
&c, remain distinct owing to their limiting adjuncts (viz. 
mirrors, &c.) ; one image being small, another large, one 
being bright, another dim, and so on. — But you have said 
that scriptural texts such as ' Having entered with this 
living Self show that the souls are not different from 
Brahman! — They are indeed not different in reality, but 
we maintain their distinction on the basis of an imagined 
difference. — To whom then does that imagination belong? 
Not to Brahman surely whose nature, consisting of pure 
intelligence, allows no room for imagination of any kind ! 
Nor also to the individual souls; for this would imply 
a faulty mutual dependence, the existence of the soul 
depending on imagination and that imagination residing 
in the soul ! — Not so, the advaita-vadin replies. Nescience 
(wrong imagination) and the existence of the souls form 
an endless retrogressive chain ; their relation is like that 
of the seed and the sprout. Moreover, mutual dependence 
and the like, which are held to constitute defects in the 
case of real things, are unable to disestablish Nescience, 
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the very nature of which consists in being that which 
cannot rationally be established, and which hence may be 
compared to somebody's swallowing a whole palace and the 
like (as seen in a dream or under the influence of a magical 
illusion). In reality the individual souls are non-different 
from Brahman, and hence essentially free from all impurity; 
but as they are liable to impurity caused by their limiting 
adjuncts — in the same way as' the face reflected in a mirror 
is liable to be dimmed by the dimness of the mirror — 
they may be the abodes of Nescience. and hence may be 
viewed as the figments of wrong imagination. Like the 
dimness of the reflected face, the imperfection adhering to 
the soul is a mere error; for otherwise it would follow 
that the soul can never obtain release. And as this error 
of the souls has proceeded from all eternity, the question 
as to its cause is not to be raised. 

This, we reply, is the view of teachers who have no 
insight into the true nature of aduality, and are prompted 
by the wish of capturing the admiration and applause of 
those who believe in the doctrine of duality. For if, as 
a first alternative, you should maintain that the abode 
of Nescience is constituted by the soul in its essential, 
not fictitiously imagined, form ; this means that Brahman 
itself is the abode of Nescience. If, in the second 
place, you should say that the abode of Nescience is the 
soul, viewed as different from Brahman and fictitiously 
imagined in it, this would mean that the Non-intelligent 
(^a</a) is the abode of Nescience. For those who hold 
the view of Non-duality do not acknowledge a third 
aspect different from these two (i. e. from Brahman which 
is pure intelligence, and the Non-intelligent fictitiously 
superimposed on Brahman). And if, as a third alternative, 
it be maintained that the abode of Nescience is the soul 
in its essential nature, this nature being however qualified 
by the fictitiously imagined aspect ; we must negative this 
also, since that which has an absolutely homogeneous 
nature cannot in any way be shown to be qualified, apart 
from Nescience. The soul is qualified in so far only as 
it is the abode of Nescience, and you therefore define 
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nothing. — Moreover, the theory of Nescience abiding 
within the individual soul is resorted to for the purpose 
of establishing a basis for the distinction of bondage and 
release, but it really is quite unable to effect this. For 
if by Release be understood the destruction of Nescience, 
it follows that when one soul attains Release and Nescience 
is thus destroyed, the other souls also will be released. — 
But Nescience persists because other souls are not re- 
leased ! — Well then the one soul also is not released since 
Nescience is not destroyed! — But we assume a different 
Nescience for each soul; that soul whose Nescience is 
destroyed will be released, and that whose Nescience is 
not destroyed will remain in Bondage! — You now argue 
on the assumption of a special avidya for each soul. But 
what about the distinction of souls implied therein? Is 
that distinction essential to the nature of the soul, or is 
it the figment of Nescience? The former alternative is 
excluded, as it is admitted that the soul essentially is pure, 
non-differenced intelligence ; and because on that alter- 
native the assumption of avidya to account for the 
distinction of souls would be purposeless. On the latter 
alternative two subordinate alternatives arise — Does this 
avidya which gives rise to the fictitious distinction of souls 
belong to Brahman? or to the individual souls? — If you 
say 'to Brahman,' your view coincides with mine. — Well 
then, ' to the souls ' ! — But have you then quite forgotten 
that Nescience is assumed for the purpose of accounting 
for the distinction of souls ? — Let us then view the matter 
as follows — those several avidyas which are assumed for 
the purpose of establishing the distinction of souls bound 
and released, to those same avidyas the distinction of 
souls is due. — But here you reason in a manifest circle: 
the avidyas are established on the basis of the distinction 
of souls, and the distinction of souls is established when 
the avidyas are established. Nor does the argument of 
the seed and sprout apply to the present question. For 
in the case of seeds and plants each several seed gives 
rise to a different plant ; while in the case under discussion 
you adopt the impossible procedure of establishing the 
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several avidyas on the basis of the very souls which are 
assumed to be due to those avidyas. And if you attempt 
to give to the argument a somewhat different turn, by 
maintaining that it is the avidyas abiding in the earlier 
souls which fictitiously give rise to the later souls, we 
point out that this implies the souls being short-lived 
only, and moreover that each soul would have to take 
upon itself the consequences of deeds not its own and 
escape the consequences of its own deeds. The same 
reasoning disposes of the hypothesis that it is Brahman 
which effects the fictitious existence of the subsequent 
souls by means of the avidyas abiding within the earlier 
souls. And if there is assumed a beginningless flow of 
avidyas, it follows that there is also a beginningless flow 
of the condition of the souls dependent on those avidyas, 
and that steady uniformity of the state of the souls which 
is supposed to hold good up to the moment of Release 
could thus not be established. Concerning your assertion 
that, as Nescience is something unreal and hence altogether 
unproved, it is not disestablished by such defects as mutual 
dependence which touch real things only ; we remark that 
in that case Nescience would cling even to released souls 
and the highest Brahman itself. — But impure Nescience 
cannot cling to what has for its essence pure cognition ! — 
Is Nescience then to be dealt with by rational arguments ? 
If so, it will follow that, on account of the arguments set 
forth (mutual dependence, and so on), it likewise does not 
cling to the individual souls. We further put the following 
question — When the Nescience abiding in the individual 
soul passes away, owing to. the rise of the knowledge of 
truth, does then the soul also perish or does it not perish ? 
In the former case Release is nothing else but destruction 
of the essential nature of the soul ; in the latter case the 
soul does not attain Release even on the destruction of 
Nescience, since it continues to exist as soul different 
from Brahman. — You have further maintained that the 
distinction of souls as pure and impure, &c, admits of 
being accounted for in the same way as the dimness or 
clearness, and so on, of the different images of a face as 
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seen reflected in mirrors, crystals, sword-blades and the 
like. But here the following point requires consideration. 
On what occasion do the smallness, dimness and other 
imperfections due to the limiting adjuncts (i.e. the mirrors, 
&c.) pass away? — When the mirrors and other limiting 
adjuncts themselves pass away ! — Does then, we ask, the 
reflected image which is the substrate of those imperfections 
persist or not ? If you say that it persists, then by analogy 
the individual soul also must be assumed to persist, and 
from this it follows that it does not attain Release. And 
if the reflected image is held to perish together with its 
imperfections, by analogy the soul also will perish and 
then Release will be nothing but annihilation. — Consider 
the following point also. The destruction of a non- 
advantageous (apurushartha) defect is of advantage to 
him who is conscious of that disadvantage. Is it then, we 
ask, in the given case Brahman — which corresponds to the 
thing reflected — that is conscious of the imperfections due 
to the limiting adjuncts ? or is it the soul which corresponds 
to the reflected image? or is it something else? On the 
two former alternatives it appears that the comparison 
(between Brahman and the soul on the one hand, and the 
thing reflected and the reflection on the other — on which 
comparison your whole theory is founded) does not hold 
good ; for neither the face nor the reflection of the face 
is conscious of the imperfections due to the adjuncts ; 
for neither of the two is a being capable of conscious- 
ness. And, moreover, Brahman's being conscious of imper- 
fections would imply its being the abode of Nescience. 
And the third alternative, again, is impossible, since there 
is no other knowing subject but Brahman and the soul. — 
It would, moreover, be necessary to define who is the 
imaginatively shaping agent (kalpaka) with regard to the 
soul as formed from Nescience. It cannot be Nescience 
itself, because Nescience is not an intelligent principle. 
Nor can it be the soul, because this would imply the 
defect of what has to be proved being presupposed for 
the purposes of the proof; and because the existence of 
the soul is that which is formed by Nescience, just as 
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shell-silver is. And if, finally, you should say that 
Brahman is the fictitiously forming agent, we have again 
arrived at a Brahman that is the abode of Nescience. — 
If Brahman is not allowed to be the abode of Nescience, 
we further must ask whether Brahman sees (is conscious 
of) the individual souls or not. If not, it is not possible 
that Brahman should give rise to this manifold creation 
which, as Scripture declares, is preceded by 'seeing* on 
his part, and to the differentiation of names and forms. 
If, on the other hand, Brahman which is of an absolutely 
homogeneous nature sees the souls, it cannot do so without 
Nescience ; and thus we are again led to the view of 
Nescience abiding in Brahman. 

For similar reasons the theory of the distinction of 
Maya and Nescience must also be abandoned. For even 
if Brahman possesses Maya, i. e. illusive power, it cannot, 
without Nescience, be conscious of souls. And without 
being conscious of others the lord of Maya is unable to 
delude them by his Maya ; and Maya herself cannot bring 
about the consciousness of others on the part of its Lord, 
for it is a mere means to delude others, after they have (by 
other means) become objects of consciousness. — Perhaps 
you will say that the Maya of Brahman causes him to be 
conscious of souls, and at the same time is the cause of 
those souls' delusion. But if Maya causes Brahman — which 
is nothing but self-illuminated intelligence, absolutely 
homogeneous and free from all foreign elements — to become 
conscious of other beings, then Maya is nothing but another 
name for Nescience. — Let it then be said that Nescience is 
the cause of the cognition of what is contrary to truth ; 
such being the case, Maya which presents all false things 
different from Brahman as false, and thus is not the cause 
of wrong cognition on the part of Brahman, is not avidya. — 
But this is inadmissible ; for, when the oneness of the moon 
is known, that which causes the idea of the moon being 
double can be nothing else but avidya. Moreover, if 
Brahman recognises all beings apart from himself as false, 
he does not delude them ; for surely none but a madman 
would aim at deluding beings known by him to be unreal !— - 
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Let us then define avidya as the cause of a disadvantageous 
cognition of unreal things. Maya then, as not being the 
cause of such a disadvantageous cognition on Brahman's 
part, cannot be of the nature of avidya ! — But this also is 
inadmissible ; for although the idea of the moon being 
double is not the cause of any pain, and hence not dis- 
advantageous to man, it is all the same caused by avidya ; 
and if, on the other hand, Maya which aims at dispelling 
that idea (in so far as it presents the image and idea of one 
moon) did not present what is of disadvantage, it would 
not be something to be destroyed, and hence would be 
permanently connected with Brahman's nature.-r-Well, if it 
were so, what harm would there be ? — The harm would be 
that such a view implies the th«ory of duality, and hence 
would be in conflict with the texts inculcating non- 
duality such as ' For where there is duality as it were, &c. ; 
but when for him the Self only has become all, whereby 
then should he see, and whom should he see ? ' — But those 
texts set forth the Real ; Maya on the other hand is non- 
real, and hence the view of its permanency is not in real 
conflict with the texts! — Brahman, we reply, has for its 
essential nature unlimited bliss, and hence cannot be con- 
scious of, or affected with, unreal Maya, without avidya. 
Of what use, we further ask, should an eternal non-real 
Maya be to Brahman ? — Brahman by means of it deludes 
the individual souls! — But of what use should such delusion 
be to Brahman ? — It affords to Brahman a kind of sport or 
play ! — But of what use is play to a being whose nature is 
unlimited bliss? — Do we not then see in ordinary life also 
that persons in the enjoyment of full happiness and pros- 
perity indulge all the same in play? — The cases are not 
parallel, we reply. For none but persons not in their right 
mind would take pleasure in an unreal play, carried on by 
means of implements unreal and known by them to be 
unreal, and in the consciousness, itself, unreal of such a play 1 
— The arguments set forth previously also prove the im- 
possibility of the fictitious existence of an individual soul 
considered as the abode of avidya, apart from Brahman 
considered as the abode of Maya. 
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We thus arrive at the conclusion that those who hold 
the non-duality of Brahman must also admit that it is 
Brahman alone which is affected with beginningless avidya, 
and owing to this avidya is conscious of plurality within 
itself. Nor must it be urged against him who holds this 
view of avidya belonging to Brahman that he is unable to 
account for the distinction of bondage and release, for 
as there is only the one Brahman affected with Nescience 
and to be released by the cessation of that Nescience, the 
distinction of souls bound and released, &c, has no true 
existence : the empirical distinction of souls bound and re- 
leased, of teachers and pupils, &c. is a merely fictitious one, 
and all such fiction can be explained by means of the avidya 
of one intelligent being. The case is analogous to that of 
a person dreaming: die teachers and pupils and all the 
other persons and things he may see in his dream are 
fictitiously shaped out of the avidya of the one dreaming 
subject. For the same reason there is no valid foundation 
for the assumption of many avidyas. For those also who 
hold that avidya belongs to the individual souls do not 
maintain that the distinction of bondage and release, of 
one's own self and other persons, is real ; and if it is unreal 
it can be accounted for by the avidya of one subject. This 
admits of being stated in various technical ways. — The 
distinctions of bondage and of one's own self and other 
persons are fictitiously shaped by one's own avidya ; for 
they are unreal like the distinctions seen by a dreaming 
person. — Other bodies also have a Self through me only ; 
for they are bodies like this my body. — Other bodies also 
are fictitiously shaped by my avidya ; for they are bodies 
or effects, or non-intelligent or fictitious creations, as this 
my body is. — The whole class of intelligent subjects is 
nothing but me ; for they are of intelligent nature ; what is 
not me is seen to be of non-intelligent nature ; as e. g. jars. 
— It thus follows that the distinctions of one'? own self 
and other persons, of souls bound and released, of pupils 
and teachers, and so on, are fictitiously created by the avidya 
of one intelligent subject. 

The fact is that the upholder of Duality himself is not 
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able to account for the distinction of souls bound and 
released. For as there is an infinity of past aeons, it follows 
that, even if one soul only should attain release in each aeon, 
all souls would by this time have attained release ; the actual 
existence of non-released souls cannot thus be rationally 
accounted for. — But the souls are ' infinite ' ; this accounts 
for there being souls not yet released! — What, pray, do 
you understand by this ' infinity ' of souls ? Does it mean 
that they cannot be counted ? This we cannot allow, for 
although a being of limited knowledge may not be able to 
count them, owing to their large number, the all-knowing 
Lord surely can count them ; if he could not do so it 
would follow that he is not all-knowing. — But the souls are 
really numberless, and the Lord's not knowing a definite 
number which does not exist does not prove that he is 
not all-knowing! — Not so, we reply. Things which are 
definitely separate (bhinna) from each, other cannot be 
without number. Souls have a number, because they are 
separate ; just as mustard seeds, beans, earthen vessels, 
pieces of cloth, and so on. And from their being separate 
it moreover follows that souls, like earthen vessels, and so 
on, are non-intelligent, not of the nature of Self, and perish- 
able ; and it further follows therefrom that Brahman is not 
infinite. For by infinity we understand the absence of all 
limitation. Now on the theory which holds that there is 
a plurality of separate existences, Brahman which is con- 
sidered to differ in character from other existences cannot 
be said to be free from substantial limitation; for sub- 
stantial limitation means nothing else than the existence of 
other substances. And what is substantially limited can- 
not be said to be free from temporal and spatial limitation ; 
for observation shows that it is just those things which 
differ in nature from other things and thus are substantially 
limited — such as earthen vessels, and so on — which are also 
limited in point of space and time. Hence all intelligent 
existences, including Brahman, being substantially limited, 
are also limited in point of space and time. But this con- 
clusion leads to a conflict with those scriptural texts which 
declare Brahman to be free from all limitation whatsoever 
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('The True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman/ and similar 
texts), and moreover would imply that the souls as well as 
Brahman are liable to origination, decay, and so on ; for 
limitation in time means nothing else but a being's passing 
through the stages of origination, decay, and so on. 

The dvaita-view thus being found untenable on all sides, 
we adhere to our doctrine that this entire world, from 
Brahma down to a blade of grass, springs from the avidya 
attached to Brahman which in itself is absolutely unlimited ; 
and that the distinctions of consciousness of pleasure and 
pain, and all similar distinctions, explain themselves from 
the fact of all of them being of the nature of avidya, just as 
the distinctions of which a dreaming person is conscious. 
The one Brahman, whose nature is eternal self-illumined- 
ness, free from all heterogeneous elements, owing to the 
influence of avidya illusorily manifests itself (vivarttate) in 
the form of this world ; and as thus in reality there exists 
nothing whatever different from Brahman, we hold that the 
world is ' non-different ' from Brahman. 

To this the Dvaitavadin, i. e. the Vaweshika, replies as 
follows. The doctrine that Brahman, which in itself is 
pure, non-differenced self-illuminedness, has its own true 
nature hidden by avidya and hence sees plurality within 
itself, is in conflict with all the valid means of right 
knowledge ; for as Brahman is without parts, obscuration, 
i. e. cessation, of the light of Brahman, would mean com- 
plete destruction of Brahman ; so that the hypothesis of 
obscuration is altogether excluded. This and other argu- 
ments have been already set forth ; as also that the 
hypothesis of obscuration contradicts other views held by 
the Advaitin. Nor is there any proof for the assertion 
that effects apart from their causes are mere error, like 
shell-silver, the separate existence of the effect being refuted 
by Reasoning ; for as a matter of fact there is no valid 
reasoning of the kind. The assertion that the cause only 
is real because it persists, while the non-continuous effects 
— such as jars and waterpots — are unreal, has also been 
refuted before, on the ground that the fact of a thing not 
existing at one place and one time does not sublate its 
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real existence at another time and place. Nor is there 
any soundness in the argumentation that the effect is false 
because, owing to its being perceived and its being perish- 
able, it cannot be defined either as real or unreal. For 
a thing's being perceived and its being perishable does not 
prove the thing's falseness, but only its non-permanency. 
To prove a thing's falseness it is required to show that it 
is sublated (i. e. that its non-existence is proved by valid 
means) with reference to that very place and time in 
connexion with which it is perceived ; but that a thing is 
sublated with reference to a place and time other than 
those in connexion with which it is perceived, proves only 
that the thing does not exist in connexion with that place 
and time, but not that it is false. This view also may be 
put in technical form, viz. effects such as jars and the like 
are real because they are not sublated with regard to their 
definite place and time ; just as the Self is. — Nor is there 
any truth in the assertion that the effect cannot originate 
from the cause either modified or unmodified ; for the effect 
may originate from the cause if connected with certain 
favouring conditions of place, time, &c. Nor can you 
show any proof for the assertion that the cause, whether 
modified or non-modified, cannot enter into connexion with 
such favouring conditions ; as a matter of fact the cause 
may very well, without being modified, enter into such 
connexion. — But from this it follows that the cause must 
have been previously connected with those conditions, 
since previously also it was equally unmodified ! — Not so, 
we reply. The connexion with favouring conditions of 
time, place, &c, into which the cause enters, depends on 
some other cause, and not therefore on the fact of its not 
being modified. No fault then can be found with the 
view of the cause, when having entered into a special 
state depending on its connexion with time, place, &c, 
producing the effect. Nor can it be denied in any way 
that the cause possesses originative agency with regard to 
the effect ; for such agency is actually observed, and can- 
not be proved to be irrational.— ^Further there is no proof 
for the assertion that originative agency cannot belong 
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either to mere gold or to a (first) effect of gold such as 
coined gold, or to gold in so far as forming the substrate 
for coins and the like ; for as a matter of fact mere gold 
(gold in general), if connected with the helpful factors men- 
tioned above, may very well possess originative capacity. 
To say that we do not perceive any effect different from 
gold is futile; for as a matter of fact we perceive the 
svastika-ornament which is different from mere gold, and 
the existence of different terms and ideas moreover proves 
the existence of different things. Nor have we here to do 
with a mere error analogous to that of shell-silver. For 
a real effected thing, such as a golden ornament, is per- 
ceived during the whole period intervening between its 
origination and destruction, and such perception is not 
sublated with regard to that time and place. Nor is there 
any valid line of reasoning to sublate that perception. That 
at the same time when the previously non-perceived svastika- 
ornament is perceived the gold also is recognised, is due to the 
fact of the gold persisting as the substrate of the ornament, 
and hence such recognition of the Causal substance does not 
disprove the reality of the effect. — And the attempts to prove 
the unreality of the world by means of scriptural texts we 
have already disposed of in a previous part of this work. 

We further object to the assertion that it is one Self 
which bestows on all bodies the property of being con- 
nected with the Self; as from this it would follow that one 
person is conscious of all the pains and pleasures caused 
by all bodies. For, as seen in the case of Saubhari and 
others, it is Owing to the oneness of the Self that one 
person is conscious of the pains and pleasures due to 
several bodies. Nor again must you allege that the non- 
consciousness (on the part of one Self of all pleasures 
and pains whatever) is due to the plurality of the Egos, 
which are the subjects Of cognition, and not to the plurality 
of Selfs ; for the Self is none other than the subject of Cog- 
nition and the Ego. The organ of egoity (aharakara), 
on the other hand, which is the same as the internal organ 
(anta^kara«a), cannot be the knowing subject, for it is of 
a non-intelligent nature, and is a mere instrument like the 
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body and the sense-organs. This also has been proved 
before. — Nor is there any proof for your assertion that 
all bodies must be held to spring from the avidya of one 
subject, because they are bodies, non-intelligent, effects, 
fictitious. For that all bodies are the fictitious creations 
of avidya is not true ; since that which is not sublated by 
valid means of proof must be held to be real — Nor again 
can you uphold the assertion that all intelligent subjects 
are non-different, i.e. one, because we observe that whatever 
is other than a subject of cognition is non-intelligent ; for 
this also is disproved by the fact of the plurality of intel- 
ligent subjects as proved by the individual distribution, 
among them, of pleasures and pains. — You have further 
maintained ' Through me only all bodies are animated by 
a Self; they are the fictitious creations of my avidya; 
/ alone constitute the whole aggregate of intelligent sub- 
jects,' and, on the basis of these averments, have attempted 
to prove the oneness of the Ego. But all this is nothing 
but the random talk of a person who has not mastered 
even the principles of his own theory; for according to 
your theory the Self is pure intelligence to which the 
whole distinction of ' I,' ' Thou,' &c, is altogether foreign. 
Moreover, if it be held that everything different from pure, 
non-differenced intelligence is false, it follows that all effort 
spent on learning the Veda with a view to Release is fruit- 
less, for the Veda also is the effect of avidya, and the effort 
spent on it therefore is analogous to the effort of taking hold 
of the silver wrongly imagined in the shell. Or, to put it 
from a different point of view, all effort devoted to Release 
is purposeless, since it is the effect of knowledge depending 
on teachers of merely fictitious existence. Knowledge 
produced by texts such as 'Thou art that' does not put 
an end to bondage, because it is produced by texts which 
are the fictitious product of avidya ; or because it is itself 
of the nature of avidya ; or because it has for its abode 
knowing subjects, who are mere creatures of avidya; or 
because it is the product of a process of study which de- 
pends on teachers who are the mere creatures of avidya ; it 
is thus no better than knowledge resting on texts teaching 
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how bondage is to be put an end to, which one might 
have heard in a dream. Or, to put the matter again 
from a different point of view, Brahman constituted by 
pure non-differenced intelligence is false, since it is to be 
attained by knowledge, which is the effect of avidya ; or 
since it is to be attained by knowledge abiding in knowing 
subjects who are mere figments of avidya ; or because it 
is attained through knowledge which is the mere figment 
of avidya. For whatever is attained through knowledge 
of that kind is false ; as e.g. the things seen in dreams or 
a town of the Gandharvas (Fata Morgana). 

Nor does Brahman, constituted by pure non-differenced 
intelligence, shine forth by itself, so as not to need — for 
its cognition — other means of knowledge. And that that 
self-luminous knowledge which you declare to be borne 
witness to by itself, really consists in the knowledge of 
particular objects of knowledge — such knowledge abiding 
in particular cognising subjects — this also has been proved 
previously. And the different arguments which were set 
forth as proving Brahman's non-differenced nature, are 
sufficiently refuted by what we have said just now as to all 
such arguments themselves being the products of avidya. 

Nor again is there any sense in the theory that the 
principle of non-differenced intelligence ' witnesses ' avidya, 
and implicates itself in the error of the world. For ' wit- 
nessing' and error are observed to abide only in definite 
conscious subjects, not in consciousness in general. Nor 
can that principle of pure intelligence be proved to possess 
illumining power or light depending on itself only. For 
by light (enlightenment) we can understand nothing but 
definite well-established knowledge (siddhi) on the part 
of some knowing subject with regard to some particular 
object. It is on this basis only that you yourself prove 
the self-illuminedness of your universal principle ; to an 
absolutely non-differenced intelligence not implying the 
distinction of subject and object such ' svayampraklrata ' 
could not possibly belong. With regard again to what 
you so loudly proclaim at your meetings, viz. that real 
effects are seen to spring even from unreal causes, we point 
[48] * g g 
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out that although you allow to such effects, being non- 
sublated as it were, a kind of existence called ' empirical ' 
(or « conventional ' — vyavah&rika), you yourself acknow- 
ledge that fundamentally they are nothing but products 
of avidyd ; you thus undermine your own position. We 
have, on the other hand, already disposed of this your view 
above, when proving that in all cases effects are originated 
by real causes only. Nor may you plead that what per- 
ception tells us in such cases is contradicted by Scripture ; 
for as, according to you, Scripture itself is an effect, and 
hence of the essence of avidya, it is in no better case than 
the instances quoted. — You have further declared that, 
although Brahman is to be attained only through unreal 
knowledge, yet it is real since when once attained it is not 
sublated by any subsequent cognition. But this reasoning 
also is not valid ; for when it has once been ascertained 
that some principle is attained through knowledge resting 
on a vicious basis, the fact that we are not aware of a 
subsequent sublation of that principle is irrelevant. That 
the principle ' the reality of things is a universal Void ' is 
false, we Conclude therefrom that the reasoning leading to 
that principle is ascertained to be ill-founded, although 
we are not aware of any subsequent truth sublating that 
principle. Moreover, for texts such as 'There is here 
no plurality whatsoever,' ' Knowledge, bliss is Brahman,' 
the absence of subsequent sublation is claimed on the 
ground that they negative the whole aggregate of things 
different from mere intelligence, and hence are later in 
order than all other texts (which had established that 
aggregate of things). But somebody may rise and say 
' the Reality is a Void,' and thus negative the existence of 
the principle of mere Intelligence also ; and the latter 
principle is thus sublated by the assertion as to the Void, 
which is later in order than the texts which it negatives. 
On the other hand the assertion as to the Void being the 
universal principle is not liable to subsequent sublation; 
for it is impossible for any negation to go beyond it. And 
as to resting on a vicious basis, there is in that respect 
no difference between Perception and the other means of 
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knowledge, and the view of general unreality, founded on 
the Vedanta. The proper conclusion therefore is that all 
cognitions whatsoever abide in real subjects of cognition 
and are themselves real, consisting in mental certainty with 
regard to special objects. Some of these cognitions rest 
on defects which themselves are real ; others spring from a 
combination of causes, real and free from all defect. Unless 
we admit all this we shall not be able to account in a 
satisfactory way for the distinction of things true and 
things false, and for all empirical thought. For empirical 
thought, whether true or of the nature of error, presupposes 
inward light (illumination) in the form of certainty with 
regard to a particular object, and belonging to a real 
knowing subject ; mere non-differenced Being, on the other 
hand (not particularised in the form of a knowing subject), 
cannot be the cause of states of consciousness, whether 
referring to real or unreal things, and cannot therefore form 
the basis of empirical thought. 

Against our opponent's argument that pure Being must 
be held the real substrate of all erroneous superimposition 
(adhyasa), for the reason that no error can exist without 
a substrate, we remark that an error may take place even 
when its substrate is unreal, in the same way as an error 
may exist even when the defect (giving rise to the error), 
the abode of the defect, the subject of cognition and the 
cognition itself are unreal. The argument thus loses its 
force. Possibly he will now argue that as an error is never 
seen to exist where the substrate is unreal, the reality of 
pure Being (as furnishing the required basis for error) 
must necessarily be admitted. But, we point out, it also 
is a fact that errors are never observed where the defect, 
the abode of the defect, the knowing subject and the act of 
knowledge are unreal ; and if we pay regard to observation, 
we must therefore admit the reality of all these factors as 
well. There is really no difference between the two cases, 
unless our opponent chooses to be obstinate. 

You further asserted that, on the theory of many really 
different Selfs, it would follow from the infinity of the past 
aeons that all souls must have been released before this, 
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none being left in the state of bondage ; and that hence the 
actually observed distinction of souls bound and released 
remains unexplained. But this argumentation is refuted 
by the fact of the souls also being infinite. You indeed 
maintained that, if the souls are really separate, they must 
necessarily have a definite number like beans, mustard- 
seeds, earthen vessels, and so on ; but these instances are 
beside the point, as earthen vessels, and so on, are also 
infinite in number. — But do we not actually see that all 
these things have definite numbers, ' Here are ten jars ; 
a thousand beans,' &c ? — True, but those numbers do not 
belong to the essential nature of jars, and so on, but only 
to jars in so far as connected with time, place, and other 
limiting adjuncts. And that souls also have definite 
numbers in this sense, we readily admit. And from this 
it does not follow that all souls should be released ; for 
essentially the souls are infinite (in number). — Nor are 
you entitled to maintain that the real separation of indi- 
vidual souls would imply that, as earthen vessels and the 
like, they are non-intelligent, not of the nature of Self, and 
perishable. For the circumstance of individuals of one 
species being distinct from each other, does in no way 
imply that they possess the characteristics of things 
belonging to another species: the individual separation 
of jars does not imply their having the characteristics of 
pieces of cloth. — You further maintain that from the 
hypothesis of a real plurality of souls it follows that 
Brahman is substantially limited, and in consequence 
of this limited with regard to time and space also, and 
that hence its infinity is disproved. But this also is 
a mistaken conclusion. Things substantially limited may 
be limited more or less with regard to time and place: 
there is no invariable rule on this point, and the measure 
of their connexion with space and time has hence to be 
determined in dependence on other means of knowledge. 
Now Brahman's connexion with all space and all time 
results from such other means of proof, and hence there is 
no contradiction (between this non-limitation with regard 
to space and time, and its limitation in point of substance — . 
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which is due to the existence of other souls). — But mere 
substantial limitation, as meaning the absence of non- 
limitation of any kind, by itself proves that Brahman is 
not infinite t — Well, then you yourself are in no better 
case ; for you admit that Brahman is something different 
from avidya. From this admission it follows that Brahman 
also is something ' different,' and thus all the disadvantages 
connected with the view of difference cling to your theory 
as well. If on the other hand it should not be allowed that 
Brahman differs m nature from avidya, then Brahman's 
nature itself is constituted by avidya, and the text defining 
Brahman as ' the True, knowledge, infinite ' is contrary to 
sense. — If the reality of ' difference ' is not admitted, then 
there is no longer any distinction between the. proofs and 
the mutual objections set forth by the advocates of different 
theories, and we are landed in gerteral confusion. The 
proof of infinity, we further remark, rests altogether on the 
absence of limitation of space and time, not on absence of 
substantial limitation ; absence of such limitation is some- 
thing very much akin to the 'horn of a hare' and is 
perceived nowhere. On the view of difference, on the other 
hand, the whole world, as constituting Brahman's body, 
is its mode, and Brahman is thus limited neither through 
itself nor through other things. — We thus arrive at the 
conclusion that, as effects are real in so far as different from 
their cause, the effect of Brahman, i.e. the entire world, is 
different from Brahman. 

Against this view the Sutra now declares itself as 
follows. — The non-difference of the world from Brahman, 
the highest cause, follows from ' what begins with the word 
arambhana' — which proves such non-difference; 'what 
begins with the word Arambhana' means those clauses 
at the head of which that word is met with, viz. 'va£aram- 
bhanam vikaro namadheyaw* mrrttikety eva satyam ' ; 
' Being only this was in the beginning, one only, without 
a second ' ; • it thought, may I be many, may I grow forth; 
it sent forth fire' ; 'having entered with this living Self ; 
' In the True, my son, all these creatures have their root, 
in the True they dwell, in the True they rest ' ; ' In that all 
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that exists has its Self; it is the True, it is the Self; and 
thou art it, O Svetaketu ' (Kh. Up. VI, 1-8)— it is these 
clauses and others of similar purport which are met with in 
other chapters, that the Sutra refers to. For these texts 
prove the non-difference from Brahman of the world 
consisting of non-sentient and sentient beings. This is as 
follows. The teacher, bearing in his mind the idea of 
Brahman constituting the sole cause of the entire world 
and of the non-difference of the effect from the cause, asks 
the pupil, ' Have you ever asked for that instruction by 
which the non-heard is heard, the non-perceived is per- 
ceived, the not known is known ' ; wherein there is implied 
the promise that, through the knowledge of Brahman the 
general cause, its effect, i. e. the whole Universe, will be 
known? The pupil, not knowing that Brahman is the sole 
cause of the Universe, raises a doubt as to the possibility 
of one thing being known through another, ' How then, Sir, 
is that instruction ? ' and the teacher thereupon, in order to 
convey the notion of Brahman being the sole universal 
cause, quotes an instance showing that the non-difference 
of the effect from the cause is proved by ordinary experi- 
ence, ' As by one clod of clay there is known everything 
that is made of clay ' ; the meaning being ' as jars, pots, 
and the like, which are fashioned out of one piece of clay, 
are known through the cognition of that clay, since their 
substance is not different from it.' In order to meet the 
objection that according to Kawada's doctrine the effect 
constitutes a substance different from the cause, the teacher 
next proceeds to prove the non-difference of the effect from 
the cause by reference to ordinary experience, 'va^aram- 
bhanaw vikaro namadheyaw* mrrttikety eva satyam." 
Arambhanam must here be explained as that which is 
taken or touched (a-rabh=a-labh; and 'alambhaA sparra- 
himsayoA') ; compare Pacini III, 3, 113, as to the form and 
meaning of the word. * Va£a,' ' on account of speech,' we 
take to mean ' on account of activity preceded by speech ' ; 
for activities such as the fetching of water in a pitcher are 
preceded by speech, ' Fetch water in the pitcher,' and so on. 
For the bringing about of such activity, the material clay 
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(which had been mentioned just before) touches (enters into 
contact with) an effect (vikara), Le. a particular make or 
configuration, distinguished by having a broad bottom and 
resembling the shape of a belly, and a special name 
(namadheya), viz. pitcher, and so on, which is applied 
to that effect; or, to put it differently, to the end that 
certain activities may be accomplished, the substance clay 
receives a new configuration and a new name \ Hence jars 
and other things of clay are clay (mWttika), i. e. are of the 
substance of clay, only ; this only is true (satyam), i. e. 
known through authoritative means of proof; only (eva), 
because the effects are not known as different substances. 
One and the same substance therefore, such as clay 
or gold, gives occasion for different ideas and words 
only as it assumes different configurations ; just as we, ob- 
serve that one and the same Devadatta becomes the object 
of different ideas and terms, and gives rise to different 
effects, according to the different stages of life — youth, 
old age, &c. — which he has reached. — The fact of our 
saying ' the jar has perished ' while yet the clay persists, 
was referred to by the Purvapakshin as proving that the 
effect is something different from the cause ; but this view 
is disproved by the view held by us that origination, 
destruction, and so on, are merely different states of one 
and the same causal substance. According as one and 
the same substance is in this or that state, there belong to 
it different terms and different activities, and these different 
states may rightly be viewed as depending on the activity 

1 The meaning of the four words constituting the clause there- 
fore would be, ' On account of speech (i. e. for the sake of the 
accomplishment of certain activities such as the bringing of water, 
which are preceded by speech), there is touched (by the previously 
mentioned substance clay) an effect and a name ; i. e. for the sake 
of, &c, clay modifies itself into an effect having a special name.' 
The Commentary remarks that ' irambhanam ' cannot be taken in 
the sense of upadlna ; since, on the theory of the unreality of 
effects, the effect is originated not by speech but by thought 
(imagination) only; and on the pariwama doctrine the effect is 
likewise not originated by speech but by Brahman. 
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of an agent. The objections again which are connected 
with the theory of • manifestation ' are refuted by our not 
acknowledging such a thing at all as ' manifestation.' Nor 
does the admission of origination render the doctrine of 
the reality of the effect irrational ; for it is only the Real 
that originates. — But it is a contradiction to maintain that 
that which previously exists is originated ! — This, we reply, 
is the objection of a person who knows nothing about the 
true nature of origination and destruction. A substance 
enters into different states in succession ; what passes away 
is the substance in its previous states, what originates is 
the substance in its subsequent states. As thus the 
substance m all its states has being, there is nothing 
irrational in the satkarya theory. — But the admission of 
the. origination of a non-existing state lands us in the 
asatkarya theory ! — If he, we retort, who holds the asatkarya 
theory is of opinion" that the origination of the effect does 
not itself originate, he is similarly landed in the satkarya 
theory ; and if he holds that the origination itself 
originates, he is led into a regressus in infinitum. According 
to us, on the other hand, who hold that states are incapable 
of being apprehended and of acting apart from that of 
which they are states, origination, destruction, and so on, 
belong only to a substance which is in a certain state ; 
and on this theory no difficulty remains. And in the 
same way as the state of being a jar results from the clay 
abandoning the condition of being either two halves of 
a jar or a lump of clay, plurality results from a substance 
giving up the state of oneness, and oneness from the giving 
up of plurality; hence this point also gives rise to no 
difficulty. 

We now consider the whole .Oandogya-text in con- 
nexion. • Sad eva somye*dam agra asid ekam evadvitlyam.' 
This means — That which is Being, i.e. this world which 
now, owing to the distinction of names and forms, bears 
a manifold shape, was in the beginning one only, owing 
to the absence of the distinction of names and forms. And 
as, owing to the ' Sat ' being endowed with all powers, a 
further ruling principle is out of the question, the world was 
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also ' without a second.' This proves the non-difference of 
the world from Brahman. In the same way the next clause 
also, ' It thought, may I be many, may I grow forth,' which 
describes the creation of the world as proceeding from 
a resolve of the Self to differentiate itself into a world 
consisting of manifold beings movable and immovable, 
viz. Fire, and so on, enables us to determine that the 
effect, i. e. the world, is non-different from the highest cause, 
i. e. the highest Brahman. 

And as now a further doubt may arise as to how the 
highest Brahman with all its perfections can be designated 
as one with the world, and how the world can be desig- 
nated as one, without a second, not dependent on another 
guiding principle ; and how this thought, i.e. the resolution, 
on the part of the Supreme cause, of differentiating itself 
into a manifold world, and the creation corresponding to 
that resolution are possible ; the text continues, ' That deity 
thought — Let me now enter those three beings with this 
living Self (giva. atman) and distinguish names and forms ' — 
which means, ' Let me make the aggregate of non-sentient 
things (for this is meant by the " three beings ") to possess 
various names and forms, by entering into them by means 
of the ^Iva which is of the nature of my Self.' The 
possession of names and forms must thus be understood 
to be effected by the ^iva entering into matter as its Self. 
There is another scriptural text also which makes it clear 
that the highest Brahman enters, so as to be their Self, 
into the world together with the ^ivas. 'Having sent 
forth that he entered into it. Having entered into it he 
became sat and tyat (i.e. sentient and non-sentient 
beings).' And that the entire aggregate of sentient and 
non-sentient beings, gross or subtle, in their effected or 
their causal state, constitutes the body of the highest 
Brahman, and that on the other hand the highest Brahman 
constitutes their Self — this is proved by the antaryamin- 
brahmana and similar texts. This disposes of the doubt 
raised above. Since Brahman abides, as their Self, in all 
non-sentient matter together with the £lvas, Brahman is 
denoted by the term 'world' in so far only as it (i.e. 
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Brahman) has non-sentient and sentient beings for its 
body, and hence utterances such as ' This which is Being 
only was in the beginning one only' are unobjectionable in 
every way. All change and all imperfection belongs only 
to the beings constituting Brahman's body, and Brahman 
itself is thus proved to be free from all imperfection, 
a treasure as it were of all imaginable holy qualites. This 
point will be further elucidated under II, 1, aa. — The 
ATAandogya-text then further teaches that all sentient 
and non-sentient beings have their Self in Brahman ' in 
that all this has its Self ' ; and further inculcates this truth 
in ' Thou art that' 

Texts met with in other sections also teach this same 
non-difference of the general cause and its effect : ' All this 
indeed is Brahman ' (KA. Up. Ill, 14, 1) ; ' When the Self 
has been seen, heard, perceived, and known, then all this 
is known ' (Br*. Up. IV, 5,6);' That Self is all this' (Br*. 
Up. II, 4, 6) ; ' Brahman indeed is all this ' (Mai. Up. IV, 
6); ' The Self only is all this' (Kh. Up. VII, 25, a). Other 
texts, too, negative difference: ' Everything abandons him 
who looks for anything elsewhere than in the Self (Br*. 
Up. II, 4, 6); 'There is not any plurality here' (Br*. Up. 
IV, 4, 19); 'From death to death goes he who sees here 
any plurality ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 19). And in the same spirit 
the passage ' For where there is duality as it were, one sees 
the other ; but when for him the Self has become all, 
whereby then should he see and whom ? ' (Br*. Up. II, 4, 
13) — in setting forth that the view of duality belongs to him 
who does not know and the view of non-duality to him who 
knows — intimates that non-difference only is real. 

It is in this way that we prove, by means of the texts 
beginning with arambha»a, that the world is non-different 
from the universal cause, i.e. the highest Brahman. Brahman 
only, having the aggregate of sentient and non-sentient 
beings for its body and hence for its modes (prakara), 
is denoted by all words whatsoever. The body of this 
Brahman is sometimes constituted by sentient and non- 
sentient beings in their subtle state, when — just owing to 
that subtle state — they are incapable of being (conceived 
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and) designated as apart from Brahman whose body they 
form: Brahman is then in its so-called causal condition. 
At other times the body of Brahman is constituted by all 
sentient and non-sentient beings in their gross, manifest 
state, owing to which they admit of being thought and 
spoken of as having distinct names and forms : Brahman 
then is in its ' effected ' state. The effect, i. e. the world, 
is thus seen to be non -different from the cause, i. e. the 
highest Brahman. And that in the effected as well as 
the causal state of Brahman's body as constituted by 
sentient and non-sentient beings, and of Brahman embodied 
therein, perfections and imperfections are distributed 
according to the difference of essential nature between 
Brahman and its body, as proved by hundreds of scriptural 
texts, we have shown above. 

Those on the other hand who establish the non-difference 
of cause and effect, on the basis of the theory of the effect's 
non-reality, are unable to prove what they wish to prove ; 
for the True and the False cannot possibly be one. If 
these two were one, it would follow either that Brahman 
is false or that the world is real. — Those again who (like 
Bhaskara) hold the effect also to be real— the difference 
of the soul and Brahman being due to limiting conditions, 
while their non-difference is essential ; and the difference 
as well as the non-difference of Brahman and matter being 
essential— enter into conflict with all those texts which 
declare that the soul and Brahman are distinct in so far as 
the soul is under the power of karman while Brahman is 
free from all evil, &c, and all those texts which teach that 
non-sentient matter undergoes changes while Brahman 
does not. For as, according to them, nothing exists but 
Brahman and the limiting adjuncts, Brahman — as being 
indivisible — must be undivided while entering into connexion 
with the upadhis, and hence itself undergoes a change into 
inferior forms. And if they say that it is only the power 
(iakti), not Brahman itself, which undergoes a change ; this 
also is of no avail since Brahman and its power are non- 
different 
. Others again (Yadavapraklra) hold that the general 
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cause, i.e. Brahman, is pure Being in which all distinctions 
and changes such as being an enjoying subject, and so on, 
have vanished, while however it is endowed with all possible 
potentialities. During a pralaya this causal substance 
abides self-luminous, with all the distinctions of conscious- 
ness of pleasure and pain gone to rest, comparable to the 
soul of a man held by dreamless sleep, different however 
in nature from mere non-sentient matter. During the 
period of a creation, on the other hand, just as the substance 
called clay assumes the forms of jars, platters, and so on, 
or as the water of the sea turns itself into foam, waves, 
bubbles, and so on, the universal causal substance abides 
in the form of a triad of constituent parts, viz. enjoying 
subjects, objects of enjoyment, and a ruler. The attributes 
of being a ruler, or an object of enjoyment, or an enjoying 
subject, and the perfections and imperfections depending 
on those attributes, are therefore distributed in the same 
way as the attributes of being a jar or pitcher or platter ; 
and the different effects of these attributes are distributed 
among different parts of the substance, clay. The objects 
of enjoyment, subjects of enjoyment, and the ruler are one, 
on the other hand, in so far as ' that which is ' constitutes 
their substance ; just as jars, platters and pitchers are one 
in so far as their substance is constituted by clay. It is 
thus one substance only, viz. ' that which is,' that appears 
in different conditions, and it is in this sense that the world 
is non-different from Brahman. — But this theory is really 
in conflict with all Scripture, Smn'ti, Itihasa, Purawa and 
Reasoning. For Scripture, Smrj'ti, Itihasa and Purawa 
alike teach that there is one supreme cause, viz. Brahman — 
a being that is the Lord of all Lords, all-knowing, all- 
powerful, instantaneously realising all its purposes, free 
of all blemish, not limited either by place or time, enjoying 
supreme unsurpassable bliss. Nor can it be held that 
above the Lord there is ' pure Being ' of which the Lord 
is a part only. For ' This which is " being " only was in the 
beginning one only, without a second ; it thought, may I be 
many, may I grow forth ' (Kh. Up. VI, a, 3) ; ' Verily, in 
the beginning this was Brahman, one only. Being one 
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it was not strong enough. It created the most excellent 
Kshattra, viz. those Kshattras among the Devas — Indra, 
Varu«a, Soma, Rudra, Paiyanya, Yama, Mr/tyu, Irana ' (Bri, 
Up. I, 4, 11); 'In the beginning all this was Self, one 
only; there was nothing whatsoever else blinking. He 
thought, shall I send forth worlds' (Ait. Ar. II, 4, 1, 1, 2); 
' There was in truth Narayawa only, not Brahma, not Ijana, 
nor heaven and earth, nor the nakshatras, nor the waters, 
nor Agni, nor Soma, nor Surya. Being alone he felt 
no delight Of him merged in meditation' &c. (Mahana. 
Up. I, 1) — these and other texts prove that the highest 
cause is the Lord of all Lords, Narayaoa. For as the 
terms 'Being,' 'Brahman,' 'Self,' which are met with in 
sections treating of the same topic, are in one of those 
parallel sections particularised by the term 'Narayawa,' 
it follows that they all mean Narayawa. That the Lord 
only is the universal cause is shown by the following text 
also, ' He the highest great lord of lords, the highest deity 
of deities — he is the cause, the lord of the lords of the 
organs, and there is of him neither parent nor lord ' (Svet. 
Up. VI, 7, 9). Similarly the Manu Smr/ti, 'Then the 
divine Self-existent (Brahma) — desirous to produce from 
his own body beings of many kind — first with a thought 
created the waters and placed his seed in them ' (Ma. I, 
6-8). Itihasas and Pura«as also declare the Supreme 
Person only to be the universal cause, * Narayawa, of whom 
the world is the body, of infinite nature, eternal, when 
desirous to create sent forth from a thousandth part of 
himself the souls in two divisions.' 'From Vishwu the 
wprld originated and in him it abides.' 

Nor is it possible to hold that the Lord is pure ' Being ' 
only, for such * Being ' is admitted to be an element of the 
Lord ; and moreover all ' Being ' has difference. Nor can 
it be maintained that the Lord's connexion with all his 
auspicious qualities — knowledge, bliss, and so on — is 
occasional (adventitious) merely ; it rather is essential and 
hence eternal. Nor may you avail yourself of certain 
texts — viz. ' His high power (rakti) is revealed as manifold, 
as essential, and (so) his knowledge, strength and action ' 
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(Svet. Up. VI, 8) ; 'He who is all-knowing, all-cognising ' 
(Mu. Up. I, 1, 9), and others — to the end of proving that 
what is essential is only the Lord's connexion with the 
potentialities (jakti) of knowledge, bliss, and so on. For in 
the .Svet&rvatara-text the word ' essential ' independently 
qualifies ' knowledge, strength, and action ' no less than 
' jakti ' ; and your explanation would necessitate so-called 
implication (lakshawa). Nor again can it be said that in 
words such as sarva^-»a (all-knowing), the formative suffix 
expresses potentiality only, as it admittedly does in other 
words such as pa£aka (cook) ; for grammar does not 
teach that all these (kr*t) affixes in general express 
potentiality or capability only. It rather teaches (cp. 
Pa«ini III, 2, 54) that a few kn't-affixes only have this 
limited meaning ; and in the case of pa£aka and similar 
words we must assume capability to be denoted, because 
there is no other explanation open to us. — If, moreover, 
the Lord were held to be only a part of the Sat it would 
follow that the Sat, as the whole, would be superior to the 
Lord just as the ocean is superior to a wave, and this 
would be in conflict with ever so many scriptural texts 
which make statements about the Lord, cp. e. g. ' Him the 
highest great lord of lords ' ; * There is none seen like to 
him or superior ' (.SVet. Up. VI, 7, 8). If, moreover, mere 
Being is held to be the Self of all and the general whole, 
and the Lord only a particular part of it, this would imply 
the stultification of all those texts which declare the Lord 
to be the general Self and the whole of which all beings 
are parts ; for jars and platters certainly cannot be held 
to be parts of, and to have their being in, pitchers (which 
themselves are only special things made of clay). Against 
this you perhaps will plead that as Being in general is fully 
present in all its parts, and hence also in that part which 
is the Lord, all other things may be viewed as having their 
Self in, and being parts of, him. — But from your principles 
we might with equal right draw the inference that as Being 
in general is fully present in the jar, the Lord is a part 
of the jar and has his Self in that ! From enunciations 
such as 'the jar is,' 'the cloth is,' it appears that Being 
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is an attribute of things, and cannot therefore be a substance 
and a cause. By the ' being ' of a thing we understand 
the attribute of its being suitable for some definite practical 
effect ; while its ' non-being * means its suitability for an 
effect of an opposite nature. — Should it on the other hand 
be held that substances only have being, the (unacceptable) 
consequence would be that actions, and so on, are non- 
existent. And if (to avoid this consequence) it were said 
that the being of actions, and so on, depends on their 
connexion with substances, it would be difficult to show 
(what yet should be shown) that ' being ' is everywhere of 
one and the same nature. Moreover, if everything were 
non-different in so far as 'being,' there would be a universal 
consciousness of the nature of everything, and from this 
there would follow a general confusion of all good and evil 
(i. e. every one would have conscious experience of every- 
thing) This point we have explained before. For all 
these reasons non-difference can only have the meaning set 
forth by us. — Here the following doubt may arise. In the 
case of childhood, youth, and so on, we observe that 
different ideas and different terms are applied to different 
states of one and the same being ; in the case of clay, 
wood, gold, &c, on the other hand, we observe that different 
ideas and terms are applied to different things. On what 
ground then do you determine that in the case of causes 
and effects, such as e. g. clay and jars, it is mere difference 
of state on which the difference of ideas and terms is based ? — 
To this question the next Sutra gives a reply. 

16. And because (the cause) is perceived in the 
existence of the effect. 

This means — because gold which is the cause is perceived 
in the existence of its effects, such as earrings and the like ; 
i.e. on account of the recognition of gold which expresses 
itself in the judgment ' this earring is gold.' We do not on 
the other hand perceive the presence of clay, and so on, in 
gold, and so on. The case of the cause and the effect is 
thus analagous to that of the child and the youth : the word 
'effect' denotes nothing else but the causal substance which 
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has passed over into a different condition. He also who 
holds the effect to be a new thing acknowledges that the 
effect is connected with a different state, and as this dif- 
ferent state suffices to account for the difference of ideas 
and words, we are not entitled to assume a new substance 
which is not perceived. Nor must it be said that the 
recognition of the gold in the earring is due to generic 
nature (the two things being different, but having the same 
generic nature) ; for we perceive no new substance which 
could be the abode of the generic character. What we 
actually perceive is one and the same substance possessing 
the generic characteristics of gold, first in the causal state 
and then in the effected state. Nor again can it be said 
that even on the supposition of difference of substance, 
recognition of the cause in the effect results from the con« 
tinuity of the so-called intimate cause (samavayi-karawa). 
For where there is difference of substances we do not 
observe that mere continuity of the abode gives rise to the 
recognition (of one substance) in the other substance 
residing in that abode. — But in the case of certain effects, as 
e.g. scorpions and other vermin which originate from dung, 
that recognition of the causal substance, i.e. dung (to which 
you refer as proving the identity of cause and effect), is not 
observed to take place I — You misstate the case, we reply ; 
here also we do recognise in the effect that substance which 
is the primal cause, viz. earth. — But in smoke, which is the 
effect of fire, we do not recognise fire I — True ! but this 
does not disprove our case. Fire is only the operative cause 
of smoke ; for smoke originates from damp fuel joined 
with fire. That smoke is the effect of damp fuel is proved 
thereby, as well as that both have smell (which shows 
them to be alike of the substance of earth). — As thus the 
identity of the substance is perceived in the effect also, we 
are entitled to conclude that the difference of ideas and 
terms rests on difference of state only. The effect, there- 
fore, is non-different from the cause. — This is so for the 
following reason also. 

17. And on account of the existence of that which 
is posterior. 
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On account of the existence of the posterior, i.e. the 
effect existing in the cause — for this reason also the 
effect is non-different from the cause. For in* ordinary 
language as well as in the Veda the effect is spoken of in 
terms of the cause ; as when we say, ' all these things — 
jars, platters, &c. — were clay only this morning ' ; or when 
the Veda says, ' Being only was this in the beginning.' 

18. If it be said ' not, on account of the designa- 
tion of the (effect as the) non-existent ; we reply, 
not so, on account (of such designation being due 
to) another attribute, (as appears) from the comple- 
mentary passage, from Reasoning, and from another 
Vedic text. 

The assertion that ordinary speech as well as the Veda 
acknowledges the existence of the effect in the cause cannot 
be upheld 'on account of the designation of (the effect as) 
the non-existent.' For the Veda says, 'Non-being only 
was this in the beginning' (Kh. Up. Ill, 19, 1) ; ' Non-being 
indeed was this in the beginning ' (Taitt. Up. II, 6, 1); ' In 
the beginning truly this was not anything whatever.' And 
in ordinary language we say ' In the morning all this — jars, 
platters, and so on, — was not' — This objection the Sutra pro- 
ceeds to refute. ' Not so, on account of such designation being 
due to another attribute.' The designation of the effected 
substance as the non-existent is due to the effect having at 
an earlier time a different quality, i.e. a different consti- 
tution ; not to its being, as you think, absolutely non- 
existing. The quality different from the quality of exist- 
ence is non-existence ; that is to say, of the world designated 
as this, the quality of existence is constituted by name 
and form, while the quality of non-existence consists in the 
subtle state opposed to name and form. — But how is this 
known ? — ' From the complementary passage, from Reason- 
ing, and from another text.' The complementary passage 
is the one following on the last text quoted above, viz. 
' that Non-existent formed the resolve " may I be." ' The 
resolve referred to in this complementary text serving as 
[48] h h 
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an inferential sign to determine that the Non-existence 
spoken of is other than absolute Non-existence, we, on the 
basis of the observation that all the three texts quoted 
treat of the same matter, conclude that in the other two 
texts also the Non-existent has to be understood in the 
same sense. ' From Reasoning.' Reasoning shows Being 
and Non-being to be attributes of things. The possession, 
on the part of clay, of a certain shape, a broad base, 
a belly-shaped body, and so on, is the cause of our thinking 
and saying 'the jar exists,' while the connexion, on the 
part of the clay, with a condition opposed to that of a jar 
is the cause of our thinking and saying ' the jar does not 
exist' A condition of the latter kind is e. g. the clay's 
existing in the form of two separate halves of a jar, and it 
is just this and similar conditions of the clay which account 
for our saying that the jar does not exist. We do not 
perceive any non-existence of the jar different from the 
kind of non-existence described; and as the latter suf- 
ficiently accounts for all current ideas and expressions as to 
non-existence, there is no occasion to assume an additional 
kind of non-existence. — And also 'from another text' 
The text meant is that often quoted, 'Being only was 
this in the beginning.' For there the view of the absolute 
non-being of the effect is objected to, ' But how could it be 
thus?' &c, and then the decision is given that from the 
beginning the world was 'being.' This matter is clearly 
set forth in the text 'This was then undistinguished; it 
became distinguished by name and form ' (Br*. Up. 1, 4, 7). 
The next two Sutras confirm the doctrine of the non- 
difference of the effect from the cause by two illustrative 
instances. 

19. And like a piece of cloth. 

As threads when joined in a peculiar cross-arrangement 
are called a piece of cloth, thus acquiring a new name, 
a new form, and new functions, so it is with Brahman 
also. 

20. And as the different vital airs. 

As the one air, according as it undergoes in the body 
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different modifications, acquires a new name, new charac- 
teristics, and new functions, being then called prawa, 
apana, and so on; thus the one Brahman becomes the 
world, with its manifold moving and non-moving beings.—' 
The non-difference of the world from Brahman, the highest 
cause, is thus fully established. 

Here terminates the ' arambhana ' adhikarawa. 

21. From the designation of the ' other' (as non- 
different from Brahman) there result (Brahman's) not 
creating what is beneficial, and other imperfections. 

' Thou art that ' ; ' this Self is Brahman ' — these and 
similar texts which declare the non-difference of the world 
from Brahman, teach, as has been said before, at the same 
time the non-difference from Brahman of the individual 
soul also. But an objection here presents itself. If these 
texts really imply that the 'other one,' i.e. the soul, is 
Brahman, there will follow certain imperfections on Brah- 
man's part, viz. that Brahman, endowed as it is with 
omniscience, the power of realising its purposes, and so on, 
does not create a world of a nature beneficial to itself, but 
rather creates a world non-beneficial to itself; and the like. 
This world no doubt is a storehouse of numberless pains, 
either originating in living beings themselves or due to the 
action of other natural beings, or caused by supernatural 
agencies. No rational independent person endeavours to 
produce what is clearly non-beneficial to himself. And 
as you hold the view of the non-difference of the world 
from Brahman, you yourself set aside all those texts which 
declare Brahman to be different from the soul ; for were 
there such difference, the doctrine of general non-difference 
could not be established. Should it be maintained that 
the texts declaring difference refer to difference due to 
limiting adjuncts, while the texts declaring non-difference 
mean essential non-difference, we must ask the following 
question — does the non-conditioned Brahman know, or does 
it not know, the soul which is essentially non-different from 
it ? If it does not know it, Brahman's omniscience has to 
be abandoned. If, on the other hand, it knows it, then 
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Brahman is conscious of the pains of the soul— which is 
non-different from Brahman — as its own pains ; and from 
this there necessarily follows an imperfection, viz. that Brah- 
man does not create what is beneficial and does create what 
is non-beneficial to itself. If, again, it be said that the 
difference of the soul and Brahman is due to Nescience on 
the part of both, and that the texts declaring difference 
refer to difference of this kind, the assumption of Nescience 
belonging to the soul leads us to the very alternatives just 
stated and to their respective results. Should the a^wana, 
on the other hand, belong to Brahman, we point out that 
Brahman, whose essential nature is self-illuminedness, can- 
not possibly be conscious of a^nana and the creation of 
the world effected by it. And if it be said that the light 
of Brahman is obscured by a^tfana, we point to all the 
difficulties, previously set forth, which follow from this 
hypothesis — to obscure light means to make it cease, and 
to make cease the light of Brahman, of whom light is the 
essential nature, means no less than to destroy Brahman 
itself. The view of Brahman being the cause of the world 
thus shows itself to be untenable. — This prima facie view 
the next Sutra refutes. 

22. But (Brahman is) additional, on account of 
the declaration of difference. 

The word ' but ' sets aside the prima facie view. To the 
individual soul capable of connexion with the various kinds 
of pain there is additional, i.e. from it there is different, 
Brahman. — On what ground ? — ' Owing to the declaration 
of difference.' For Brahman is spoken of as different from 
the soul in the following texts : — ' He who dwells in the 
Self and within the Self, whom the Self does not know, of 
whom the Self is the body, who rules the Self within, he is 
thy Self, the ruler within, the immortal ' (Br*. Up. Ill, 
7, 22) ; ' Knowing as separate the Self and the Mover, 
blessed by him he gains Immortality ' (Svet. Up. 1, 6) ; • He 
is the cause, the Lord of the lords of the organs' (i.e. the 
individual souls) (5Vet. Up. VI, 9) ; ' One of them eats 
the sweet fruit; without eating the other looks on' (5vet Up. 
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IV, 6) ; * There are two, the one knowing, the other not 
knowing, both unborn, the one a ruler, the other not a 
ruler' (.Svet. Up. I, 9); 'Embraced by the pra^tfa Self 
(Brr. Up. IV, 3, ai); 'Mounted by the pra^tfa Self ' (Br*. 
Up. IV, 3, 35) ; ' From that the ruler of maya sends forth 
all this, in that the other is bound up through maya 
(.Svet. Up. IV, 9) ; 'the Master of the Pradhana and the 
souls, the lord of the gu«as' (.Svet. Up. VI, 16) ; 'the eternal 
among eternals, the intelligent among the intelligent, who, 
one, fulfils the desires of many' (.Svet. Up. VI, 13); 'who 
moves within the Unevolved, of whom the Unevolved is the 
body, whom the Unevolved does not know ; who moves 
within the Imperishable, of whom the Imperishable is the 
body, whom the Imperishable does not know ; who moves 
within Death, of whom Death is the body, whom Death 
does not know ; he is the inner Self of all beings, free from 
evil, the divine one, the one God, Naraya«a ' ; and other 
similar texts. 

23. And as in the analogous case of stones and 
the like, there is impossibility of that. 

In the same way as it is impossible that the different 
non-sentient things such as stones, iron, wood, herbs, &c, 
which are of an extremely low constitution and subject to 
constant change, should be one in nature with Brahman, 
which is faultless, changeless, fundamentally antagonistic to 
all that is evil, &c. &c. ; so it is also impossible that the 
individual soul, which is liable to endless suffering, and 
a mere wretched glowworm as it were, should be one with 
Brahman who, as we know from the texts, comprises within 
himself the treasure of all auspicious qualities, &c. &c. 
Those texts, which exhibit Brahman and the soul in co- 
ordination, must be understood as conveying the doctrine, 
founded on passages such as ' of whom the Self is the body,' 
that as the glva. constitutes Brahman's body and Brahman 
abides within the^tva as its Self, Brahman has the^iva for 
its mode ; and with this doctrine the co-ordination referred 
to is not only not in conflict but even confirms it — as we 
have shown repeatedly, e.g. under Su. I, 4, aa. Brahman 
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in all its states has the souls and matter for its body ; when 
the souls and matter are in their subtle state Brahman is in 
its causal condition; when, on the other hand, Brahman 
has for its body souls and matter in their gross state, it is 
' effected' and then called world. In this way the co-ordina- 
tion above referred to fully explains itself. The world is 
non-different from Brahman in so far as it is its effect. 
There is no confusion of the different characteristic qualities; 
for liability to change belongs to non-sentient matter, 
liability to pain to sentient souls, and the possession of all 
excellent qualities to Brahman : hence the doctrine is not 
in conflict with any scriptural text. That even in the state 
of non-separation — described in texts such as, * Being only 
this was in the beginning' — the souls joined to non-sentient 
matter persist in a subtle condition and thus constitute 
Brahman's body must necessarily be admitted; for that the 
souls at that time also persist in a subtle form is shown 
under Sutras II, I, 34 ; 35. Non-division, at that time, is 
possible in so far as there is no distinction of names and 
forms. It follows from all this that Brahman's causality is 
not contrary to reason. 

Those, on the other hand, who explain the difference, 
referred to in Sutra 22, as the difference between the ^iva 
in its state of bondage and the .glva in so far as free from 
avidya, i.e. the unconditioned Brahman, implicate them- 
selves in contradictions. For the ^iva, in so far as free 
from avidya, is neither all-knowing, nor the Lord of all, nor 
the cause of all, nor the Self of all, nor the ruler of all — it 
in fact possesses none of those characteristics on which the 
scriptural texts found the difference of the released soul ; 
for according to the view in question all those attributes 
are the mere figment of Nescience. Nor again can the 
Sutra under discussion be said to refer to the distinction, 
from the individual soul, of a Lord fictitiously created by 
avidya — a distinction analogous to that which a man in the 
state of avidya makes between the shell and the silver ; for 
it is the task of the Vedanta to convey a knowledge of that 
true Brahman which is introduced as the object of enquiry 
in the first Sutra (' Now then the enquiry into Brahman ') 
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and which is the cause of the origination and so on of the 
world, and what they at this point are engaged in is to 
refute the objections raised against the doctrine of that 
Brahman on the basis of Smriti and Reasoning. — The two 
Sutras II, 1, 8 ; 9 really form a complementary statement 
to what is proved in the present adhikarawa; for their 
purport is to show also that things of different nature can 
stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect. 
And the Sutra II, 1, 7 has reference to what is contained 
in the previous adhikara«a. 

Here terminates the adhikara»a of ' designation of the 
other.' 

24. Should it be said that (it is) not, on account 
of the observation of employment ; we say, not so ; 
for as in the case of milk. 

We have so far determined that it is in no way unreason- 
able to hold that the highest Brahman, which is all-knowing, 
capable of realising its purposes, &c, has all beings, sentient 
and non-sentient, for its body, and hence constitutes the 
Self of all and differs in nature from everything else. We 
now proceed to show that it is not unreasonable to hold 
that, possessing all those attributes, it is able to effect by 
its mere will and wish the creation of this entire manifold 
Universe. — But, it may here be said, it is certainly a matter 
of observation that agents of limited power are obliged to 
employ a number of instrumental agencies in order to effect 
their purposes ; but how should it follow therefrom that the 
view of the all-powerful Brahman producing the world 
without such instrumental agencies is in any way irrational ? 
— As, we reply, it is observed in ordinary life that even 
such agents as possess the capability of producing certain 
effects stand in need of certain instruments, some slow- 
witted person may possibly imagine that Brahman, being 
destitute of all such instruments, is incapable of creating 
the world. It is this doubt which we have to dispeL It is 
seen that potters, weavers, &c, who produce jars, cloth, and 
the like, are incapable of actually producing unless they 
make use of certain implements, although they may fully 
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possess the specially required skill. Men destitute of such 
skill are not capable of production, even with the help of 
implements ; those having the capacity produce by means 
of the instruments only. This leads to the conclusion that 
Brahman also, although possessing all imaginable powers, 
is not capable of creating the world without employing the 
required instrumental agencies. But before creation there 
existed nothing that could have assisted him, as we know 
from texts such as ' Being only this was in the beginning' ; 
'there was Narayawa alone.' Brahman's creative agency 
thus cannot be rendered plausible; and hence the prima 
facie view set forth in the earlier part of the Sutra, ' Should 
it be said that (it is) not ; on account of the observation of 
employment (of instruments).' 

This view is set aside by the latter part of the Sutra, 
' not so ; for as in the case of milk.' It is by no means 
a fact that every agent capable of producing a certain effect 
stands in need of instruments. Milk, e.g. and water, which 
have the power of producing certain effects, viz. sour milk 
and ice respectively, produce these effects unaided. Analo- 
gously Brahman also, which possesses the capacity of 
producing everything, may actually do so without using 
instrumental aids. The 'for' in the Sutra is meant to 
point out the fact that the proving instances are generally 
known, and thus to indicate the silliness of the objection. 
Whey and similar ingredients are indeed sometimes mixed 
with milk, but not to the end of making the milk turn sour, 
but merely in order to accelerate the process and give to 
the sour milk a certain flavour. 

25. And as in the case of the gods and so on, in 
(their) world. 

As the gods and similar exalted beings create, each in 
his own world, whatever they require by their mere volition, 
so the Supreme Person creates by his mere volition the 
entire world. That the gods about whose powers we know 
from the Veda only (not through perception) are here quoted 
as supplying a proving instance, is done in order to facilitate 
the comprehension of the creative power of Brahman, which 
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is also known through the Veda.— Here terminates the 
adhikarana of 'the observation of employment' 

26. Or the consequence of the entire (Brahman 
entering into the effect), and stultification of (Brah- 
man's) being devoid of parts. 

'Being only was this in the beginning'; 'This indeed 
was in the beginning not anything' ; 'The Self alone indeed 
was this in the beginning' — these and other texts state 
that in the beginning Brahman was one only, i. e. without 
parts — that means : Brahman, in its causal state, was with* 
out parts because then all distinction of matter and souls 
had disappeared. This one, non-divided, Brahman there- 
upon having formed the resolution of being many divided 
itself into the aggregate of material things — ether, air, and 
so on — and the aggregate of souls from Brahma down to 
blades of grass. This being so, it must be held that the 
entire highest Brahman entered into the effected state ; 
that its intelligent part divided itself into the individual 
souls, and its non-intelligent part into ether, air, and so on. 
This however stultifies all those often-quoted texts which 
declare Brahman in its causal state to be devoid of parts. 
For although the cause is constituted by Brahman in so far 
as having for its body matter and souls in their subtle 
state, and the effect by Brahman invested with matter and 
souls in their gross state ; the difficulty stated above 
cannot be avoided, since also that element in Brahman 
which is embodied is held to enter into the effect If, on 
the other hand, Brahman is without parts, it cannot become 
many, and it is not possible that there should persist a part 
not entering into the effected state. On the ground of 
these unacceptable results we conclude that Brahman 
cannot be the cause. — This objection the next Sutra 
disposes of. 

27. But on account of Scripture; (Brahman's 
possession of various powers) being founded upon 
the word. 

The ' but ' sets aside the difficulty raised. There is no 
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inappropriateness ; ' on account of Scripture.' Scripture 
declares on the one hand that Brahman is not made 
up of parts, and on the other that from it a multiform 
creation proceeds. And in matters vouched for by Scrip- 
ture we must conform our ideas to what Scripture 
actually says. — But then Scripture might be capable of 
conveying to us ideas of things altogether self-contra- 
dictory; like as if somebody were to tell us 'Water 
with fire ' ! — The Sutra therefore adds ' on account of its 
being founded on the word.' As the possession, on Brah- 
man's part, of various powers (enabling it to emit the 
world) rests exclusively on the authority of the word of 
the Veda and thus differs altogether from other matters 
(which fall within the sphere of the other means of know- 
ledge also), the admission of such powers is not contrary 
to reason. Brahman cannot be either proved or disproved 
by means of generalisations from experience. 

28. And thus in the Self; for (there are) manifold 
(powers). 

If attributes belonging to one thing were on that account 
to be ascribed to other things also, it would follow that 
attributes observed in non-sentient things, such as jars and 
the like, belong also to the intelligent eternal Self, which is 
of an altogether different kind. But that such attributes 
do not extend to the Self is due to the variety of the 
essential nature of things. This the Sutra expresses in 
' for (there are) manifold (powers).' We perceive that fire, 
water, and so on, which are of different kind, possess 
different powers, viz. heat, and so on : there is therefore 
nothing unreasonable in the view that the highest Brahman 
which differs in kind from all things observed in ordinary 
life should possess innumerous powers not perceived in 
ordinary things. Thus Parajrara also — in reply to a ques- 
tion founded on ordinary observation — viz. ' How can 
creative energy be attributed to Brahman, devoid of 
qualities, pure, &c. ? ' — declares ' Numberless powers, lying 
beyond the sphere of all ordinary thought, belong to 
Brahman, and qualify it for creation, and so on ; just as 
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heat belongs -to fire.' Similarly, Scripture says, 'what 
was that wood, what was that tree from which they built 
heaven and earth ? ' &c. (Hi. Sawm. X, 81) ; and ' Brah- 
man was that wood, Brahman was that tree,' and so on. — 
Objections founded on ordinary generalisations have no 
force against Brahman which differs in nature from all 
other things. 

29. And on account of the defects of his view 
also. 

On his view, i.e. on the view of him who holds the 
theory of the Pradhana or something similar, the imper- 
fections observed in ordinary things would attach them- 
selves to the Pradhana also, since it does not differ in 
nature from those things. The legitimate conclusion there- 
fore is that Brahman only which differs in nature from all 
other things can be held to be the general cause. 

The Pradhana, moreover, is without parts ; how then is 
it possible that it should give rise to a manifold world, 
comprising the 'great principle,' and so on ? — But there are 
parts of the Pradhana, viz. Goodness, Passion, and Dark- 
ness! — This we reply necessitates the following distinc- 
tion. Does the aggregate of Goodness, Passion, and 
Darkness constitute the Pradhana? or is the Pradhana the 
effect of those three ? The latter alternative is in conflict 
with your own doctrine according to which the Pradhana 
is cause only. It moreover contradicts the number of 
tattvas (viz. 24) admitted by you ; and as those three 
gu«as also have no parts one does not see how they can 
produce an effect. On the former alternative, the gu«as 
not being composed of parts must be held to aggregate or 
join themselves without any reference to difference of 
space, and from such conjunction the production of gross 
effects cannot result — The same objection applies to the 
doctrine of atoms being the general cause. For atoms, 
being without parts and spatial distinction of parts, can 
join only without any reference to such spatial distinc- 
tion, and hence do not possess the power of originating 
effects. 
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30. And (the divinity is) endowed with all powers, 
because that is seen. 

The highest divinity which is different in nature from all 
other things is endowed with all powers ; for scriptural 
texts show it to be such, ' His high power is revealed as 
manifold, as essential, and so his knowledge, force, and 
action ' (5vet. Up. VI, 8). In the same way another text 
first declares the highest divinity to differ in nature from 
everything else, ' Free from sin, from old age, from death 
and grief, from hunger and thirst,' and then goes on to 
represent it as endowed with all powers, • realising all its 
wishes, realising all its intentions,' &c. (Kh. Up. VIII, 1, 5). 
Compare also ' He, consisting of mind, having prima for 
his body, whose form is light, who realises his wishes,' &c. 
(Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 2). 

31. Not, on account of the absence of organs; 
this has been explained (before). 

Although the one Brahman is different from all other 
beings and endowed with all powers, we yet infer from the 
text ' Of him there is known no effect and no instrument,' 
that as it is destitute of instruments it cannot produce any 
effect. — To this objection an answer has already been 
given in II, 1, 27 ; 28, ' on account of its being founded on 
the word,' and 'for there are manifold (powers).' That 
for which the sacred word is the only means of knowledge, 
and which is different from all other things, is capable of 
producing those effects also of the instrumental means of 
which it is destitute. It is in this spirit that Scripture 
says ' He sees without eyes, he hears without ears, without 
hands and feet he hastens and grasps ' (.Svet Up. Ill, 19). — 
Here terminates the adhikara»a of ' the consequence of the 
entire (Brahman).' 

32. (Brahman is) not (the cause) ; on account of 
(the world) having the nature of what depends on a 
motive. 

Although the Lord, who before creation is alone, is 
endowed with all kinds of powers since he differs in nature 
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from all other beings, and hence is by himself capable of 
creating the world ; we all the same cannot ascribe to him 
actual causality with regard to the world ; for this manifold 
world displays the nature of a thing depending on a motive, 
and the Lord has no motive to urge him to creation. In 
the case of all those who enter on some activity after 
having formed an idea of the effect to be accomplished, 
there exists a motive in the form of something beneficial 
either to themselves or to others. Now Brahman, to whose 
essential nature it belongs that all his wishes are eternally 
fulfilled, does not attain through the creation of the world 
any object not attained before. Nor again is the second 
alternative possible. For a being, all whose wishes are 
fulfilled, could concern itself about others only with a view 
to benefitting them. No merciful divinity would create 
a world so full, as ours is, of evils of all kind — birth, old 
age, death, hell, and so on ; — if it created at all, pity would 
move it to create a world altogether happy. Brahman thus 
having no possible motive cannot be the cause of the world. 
— This prima facie view is disposed of in the next Sutra. 

33. But (it is) mere sport, as in ordinary life. 

The motive which prompts Brahman — all whose wishes 
are fulfilled and who is perfect in himself — to the creation 
of a world comprising all kinds of sentient and non- 
sentient beings dependent on his volition, is nothing else 
but sport, play. We see in ordinary life how some great 
king, ruling this earth with its seven dvipas, and possessing 
perfect strength, valour, and so on, has a game at balls, or 
the like, from no other motive than to amuse himself; 
hence there is no objection to the view that sport only is 
the motive prompting Brahman to the creation, sustenta- 
tion, and destruction of this world which is easily fashioned 
by his mere will. 

34. Not inequality and cruelty, on account of 
there being regard ; for so (Scripture) declares. 

It must indeed be admitted that the Lord, who differs in 
nature from all other beings, intelligent and non-intelligent, 
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and hence possesses powers unfathomable by thought, is 
capable of creating this manifold world, although before 
creation he is one only and without parts. But the assump- 
tion of his having actually created the world would lay him 
open to the charge of partiality, in so far as the world 
contains beings of high, middle, and low station — gods, 
men, animals, immovable beings ; and to that of cruelty, 
in so far as he would be instrumental in making his 
creatures experience pain of the most dreadful kind. — The 
reply to this is 'not so, on account of there being regard'; 
i. e. ' on account of the inequality of creation depending on 
the deeds of the intelligent beings, gods, and so on, about 
to be created.' .Sruti and Smr*ti alike declare that the 
connexion of the individual souls with bodies of different 
kinds — divine, human, animal, and so on — depends on the 
karman of those souls ; compare ' He who performs good 
works becomes good, he who performs bad works becomes 
bad. He becomes pure by pure deeds, bad by bad deeds ' 
(Br*. Up. IV, 4, 5). In the same way the reverend Parlrara 
declares that what causes the difference in nature and status 
between gods, men, and so on, is the power of the former 
deeds of the souls about to enter into a new creation — 
• He (the Lord) is the operative cause only in the creation 
of new beings ; the material cause is constituted by the 
potentialities of the beings to be created. The being to 
be embodied requires nothing but an operative cause ; it is 
its own potentiality which leads its being into that con- 
dition of being (which it is to occupy in the new creation).' 
Potentiality here means karman. 

35. If it be said ' not so, on account of non-distinc- 
tion of deeds ' ; we say, ' not so, on account of begin- 
ninglessness ' ; this is reasonable, and it is also 
observed. 

But before creation the individual souls do not exist ; 
since Scripture teaches non-distinction ' Being only this was 
in the beginning.' And as then the souls do not exist, no 
karman can exist, and it cannot therefore be said that the 
inequality of creation depends on karman. — Of this objec- 
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tion the Sutra disposes by saying 'on account of beginning- 
lessness,' i. e. although the individual souls and their deeds 
form an eternal stream, without a beginning,, yet non- 
distinction of them ' is reasonable ' (i. e. may reasonably be 
asserted) in so far as, previous to creation, the substance 
of the souls abides in a very subtle condition, destitute of 
names and forms, and thus incapable of being designated 
as something apart from Brahman, although in reality then 
also they constitute Brahman's body only. If it were not 
admitted (that the distinctions in the new creation are 
due to karman), it would moreover follow that souls are 
requited for what they have not done, and not requited 
for what they have done. The fact of the souls being 
without a beginning is observed, viz., to be stated in 
Scripture, ' The intelligent one is not born and dies not ' 
(Ka. Up. I, 2, 18) ; so also the fact of the flow of creation 
going on from all eternity, ' As the creator formed sun and 
moon formerly.' Moreover, the text, 'Now all this was 
then undeveloped. It became developed by form and 
name ' (Br*. Up. 1, 4, 7), states merely that the names and 
forms of the souls were developed, and this shows that the 
souls themselves existed from the beginning. Smr/ti also 
says, ' Dost thou know both Praknti and the soul to be 
without beginning?' (Bha. Gt XIII, 19.) — As Brahman thus 
differs in nature from everything else, possesses all powers, 
has no other motive than sport, and arranges the diversity of 
the creation in accordance with the different karman of the 
individual souls, Brahman alone can be the universal cause. 

36. And because all the attributes are proved (to 
be present in Brahman). 

As all those attributes required to constitute causality 
which have been or will be shown to be absent in the 
Pradhana, the atoms, and so on, can be shown to be pre- 
sent in Brahman, it remains a settled conclusion that 
Brahman only is the cause of the world. Here terminates 
the adhikara»a of ' that which has the nature of depending 
on a motive.' 
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SECOND PADA. 

1. Not that which is inferred, on account of the 
impossibility of construction, and on account of 
activity. 

The Sutras have so far set forth the doctrine that the 
highest Brahman is the cause of the origination and so on 
of the world, and have refuted the objections raised by 
others. They now, in order to safeguard their own position, 
proceed to demolish the positions held by those very 
adversaries. For otherwise it might happen that some 
slow-witted persons, unaware of those other views resting 
on mere fallacious arguments, would imagine them possibly 
to be authoritative, and hence might be somewhat shaken 
in their belief in the Vedic doctrine. Another pada there- 
fore is begun to the express end of refuting the theories of 
others. The beginning is made with the theory of Kapila, 
because that theory has several features, such as the view 
of the existence of the effect in the cause, which are 
approved of by the followers of the Veda, and hence is 
more likely, than others, to give rise to the erroneous 
view of its being the true doctrine. The Sutras I, 1, 5 
and ff. have proved only that the Vedic texts do not set 
forth the Sankhya view, while the task of the present 
pada is to demolish that view itself: the Sutras cannot 
therefore be charged with needless reiteration. 

The outline of the Sankhya doctrine is as follows. 
' There is the fundamental Prakrzti, which is not an effect ; 
there are the seven effects of Pralcri'ti, viz. the Mahat and 
so on, and the sixteen effects of those effects ; and there is 
the soul, which is neither Prakrfti nor effect ' — such is the 
comprehensive statement of the principles. The entity 
called ' fundamental Prakr*ti ' is constituted by the three 
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substances called Sattva, Ra^as, and Tamas, (when) in a 
state of complete equipoise, none of the three being either 
in defect or in excess ; the essential nature of those three 
consists respectively in pleasure, pain, and dullness; they 
have for their respective effects lightness and illumination, 
excitement and mobility, heaviness and obstruction ; they 
are absolutely non-perceivable by means of the senses, and 
to be denned and distinguished through their effects only. 
Prakrj'ti, consisting in the equipoise of Sattva, Ra^as, and 
Tamas, is one, itself non-sentient but subserving the enjoy- 
ment and final release of the many sentient beings, eternal, 
all-pervading, ever active, not the effect of anything, but 
the one general cause. There are seven Principles which 
are the effects of Prakrtti and the causal substances of 
everything else ; these seven are the Mahat, the ahankara, 
the subtle matter (tanmatra) of sound, the subtle matter of 
touch, the subtle matter of colour, the subtle matter of 
taste, and the subtle matter of smell. The ahankara is 
threefold, being either modified (vaikarika), or active 
(tai^asa), or the originator of the elements (bhutadi). 

The vaikarika is of sattva-nature and the originator of 
the sense-organs ; the bhutadi is of tamas-nature, and the 
cause of those subtle matters (tanmatra) which in their turn 
are the cause of the gross elements ; the tai^asa is of the 
nature of ra^as, and assists the other two. The five gross 
elements are the ether and so on; the five intellectual 
senses are hearing and so on ; the five organs of action are 
speech and so on. With the addition of the internal organ 
(manas) these are the sixteen entities which are mere 
effects. — The soul, not being capable of any change, is not 
either the causal matter or the effect of anything. For 
the same reason it is without attributes, consisting of mere 
intelligence, eternal, non-active, all-pervading, and different 
in each body. Being incapable of change and non-active, 
it can neither be an agent nor an enjoyer ; but although 
this is so, men in their confusion of mind, due to the close- 
ness to each other of PralcWti and the soul, erroneously 
attribute to Prakriti the intelligence of the soul, and to the 
soul the activity of Prakr/ti — just as the redness of the rose 
[48] J i 
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superimposes itself on the crystal near it, — and thus con- 
sider the soul to be an ' I ' and an enjoyer. Fruition thus 
results from ignorance, and release from knowledge of the 
truth. This their theory the Sankhyas prove by means 
of perception, inference, and authoritative tradition. Now 
with regard to those matters which are proved by percep- 
tion, we Vedantins have no very special reason for dis- 
senting from the Sankhyas ; and what they say about their 
authoritative tradition, claiming to be founded on the 
knowledge of all-knowing persons such as Kapila, has been 
pretty well disproved by us in the first adhyaya. If, now, 
we further manage to refute the inference which leads them 
to assume the Pradhana as the cause of the world, we 
shall have disestablished their whole theory. We therefore 
proceed to give this refutation. 

On this point the Sankhyas reason as follows. It must 
necessarily be admitted that the entire world has one 
cause only ; for if effects were assumed to originate from 
several causes we should never arrive at an ultimate cause. 
Assume that parts such as e. g. threads produce a whole 
(i. e. in the case of threads, a piece of cloth) in the way 
of their being joined together by means of their six sides, 
which are parts of the threads. You must then further 
assume that the threads themselves are in the same way 
produced by their parts, having a similar constitution. 
And these parts again by their parts, until you reach the 
atoms ; these also must be assumed to produce their 
immediate effects by being joined together with their six 
sides, for otherwise solid extension (prathiman) could not 
be brought about. And then the atoms also as being 
wholes, consisting of parts ', must be viewed as produced 
by their parts, and these again by their parts and so on, 
so that we never arrive at an ultimate cause. In order 
therefore to establish such an ultimate cause we must have 
recourse to the hypothesis of the general cause being con- 
stituted by one substance, which possesses the power of 
transforming itself in various different ways, without at the 

1 As follows from their having six sides. 
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same time forfeiting its own essential nature, and which 
forms the general substrate for an infinity of different 
effects, from the Mahat downwards. This one general 
cause is the Pradhana constituted by the equipoise of the 
three gu»as. The reasons for the assumption of this Pra- 
dhana are as follows : — ' On account of the limited ness 
of particular things ; of connexion (anvaya) ; of activity 
proceeding from special power ; and of the difference and 
non-difference of cause and effect — the Non-evolved (Pra- 
dhana) is the general cause of this many-natured Universe ' 
(vaLrvarupya) (Sankhya Ka. I, 15; 16). — The term 'vai- 
warupya ' denotes that which possesses all forms, i. e. the 
entire world with its variously constituted parts — bodies, 
worlds, and so on. This world, which on account of its 
variegated constitution must be held to be an effect, has for 
its cause the Unevolved (avyakta=Prakr*ti), which is of 
the same nature as the world. Why so? Because it is an 
effect ; for we perceive that every effect is different from 
its special cause — which has the same nature as the effect — 
and at the same time is non-different. Such effected things 
as e. g. a jar and a gold ornament are different from their 
causes, i. e. clay and gold, which have the same nature as 
the effects, and at the same time non-different. Hence the 
manifold-natured world originates from the Pradhana which 
has the same nature, and is again merged in it : the world 
thus has the Pradhana alone for its cause. This Pradhana 
is constituted by the equipoise of the three guwas, and thus 
is a cause possessing a nature equal to that of its effect, i. e. 
the world ; for the world is of the nature of pleasure, pain, 
and dullness, which consist of sattva, ra^as, and tamas 
respectively. The case is analogous to that of a jar con- 
sisting of clay ; of that also the cause is none other than the 
substance clay. For in every case observation shows that 
only such causal substances as are of the same nature as 
the effects possess that power which is called the origination 
of the effect. That the general cause can be found only in 
the unevolved Pradhana, which consists of the three gu»as 
in a state of equipoise and is unlimited with regard to space 
as well as time, follows from the limitedness of the particular 
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things, viz. the Mahat, the ahankara, and so on. These 
latter things are limited like jars and so on, and hence 
incapable of originating the entire world. Hence it follows 
that this world, consisting of the three gu«as, has for its 
only cause the Pradhana, which is constituted by those 
three guwas in a state of equipoise. 

Against this argumentation the Sutra says, 'Not that 
which is inferred, on account of the impossibility of con- 
struction, and on account of activity.' — ' Inference ' means 
' that which is inferred,' i. e. the Pradhana. The Pradhana 
postulated by you is not capable of constructing this mani- 
fold-natured world, because while itself being non-intelli- 
gent it is not guided by an intelligent being understanding 
its nature. Whatever is of this latter kind is incapable 
of producing effects ; as e. g. wood and the like by them- 
selves are not capable of constructing a palace or a carriage. 
As it is matter of observation that non-intelligent wood, 
not guided by an intelligent agent understanding its nature, 
cannot produce effects ; and as it is observed that if guided 
by such an agent matter does enter on action so as to 
produce effects ; the Pradhana, which is not ruled by an 
intelligent agent, cannot be the general cause. The ' and ' 
in the Sutra is meant to add as a further argument that 
' presence ' (anvaya) has no proving force. For whiteness 
present in cows and so on is not invariably accompanied 
by the quality of being the cause of the class characteristics 
of cows. Nor must it be said that qualities such as white- 
ness, although present in the effect, may not indeed be 
causes, but that substances such as gold and the like which 
are present in certain effects are invariably accompanied 
by the quality of being causes, and that hence also the 
substances called sattva, ra^as, and tamas, which are found 
present in all effects, are proved to be the causes of all 
those effects. For sattva and so on are attributes of 
substances, but not themselves substances. Sattva and so 
on are the causes of the lightness, light, &c, belonging to 
substances such as earth and the like, and hence distinctive 
attributes of the essential nature of those substances, but 
they are not observed to be present in any effects in 
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a substantial form, as clay, gold, and other substances are. 
It is for this reason that they are known as ' gu«as.' You 
have further said that the world's having one cause only 
must be postulated in order that an ultimate cause may be 
reached. But as the sattva, ragas, and tamas are not one 
but three, you yourself do not assume one cause, and hence 
do not manage to arrive at an ultimate cause. For your 
Pradhana consists in the equipoise of the three gu»as; 
there are thus several causes, and you have no more an 
ultimate cause than others. Nor can you say that this 
end is accomplished through the three guwas being un- 
limited. For if the three guwas are all alike unlimited, 
and therefore omnipresent, there is nowhere a plus or minus 
of any of them, and as thus no inequality can result, 
effects cannot originate. In order to explain the origination 
of results it is therefore necessary to assume limitation of 
the guwas. 

Nor is our view confirmed by those cases only in which 
it is clearly perceived that matter produces effects only 
when guided by an intelligent principle ; other cases also 
(where the fact is not perceived with equal clearness) are 
in favour of our view. This the next Sutra declares. 

2. If it be said — like milk or water ; there also 
(intelligence guides). 

What has been said — the Sinkhya rejoins — as to the 
impossibility of the Pradhana not guided by an intelligent 
principle constructing this variously constituted world, is 
unfounded ; for the Pradhana may be supposed to act in the 
same way as milk and water do. Milk, when turning into 
sour milk, is capable of going by itself through a series of 
changes: it does not therefore depend on anything else. 
In the same way we observe that the homogeneous water 
discharged from the clouds spontaneously proceeds to trans- 
form itself into the various saps and juices of different 
plants, such as palm trees, mango trees, wood-apple trees, 
lime trees, tamarind trees, and so on. In the same way 
the Pradhana, of whose essential nature it is to change, may, 
without being guided by another agent, abide in the interval 
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between two creations in a state of homogeneousness, and 
then when the time for creation comes modify itself into 
many various effects due to the loss of equilibrium on the 
part of the gu«as. As has been said '(the Pradhana acts), 
owing to modification, as water according to the difference 
of the abodes of the several gu«as ' (Sankhya Ka. I, 16). 
In this way the Unevolved acts independently of anything 
else. 

To this reasoning the Sutra replies ' there also.' Also, 
in the instances of milk and water, activity is not possible 
in the absence of an intelligent principle, for these very 
cases have already been referred to as proving our posi- 
tion. The SAtra II, 1, 24 (where the change of milk into 
sour milk is instanced) meant to prove only that a being 
destitute of other visible instruments of action is able to 
produce its own special effect, but not to disprove the 
view of all agency presupposing an intelligent principle. 
That even in water and so on an intelligent principle is 
present is proved by scriptural texts, 'he who dwells in 
water ' and so on. 

3. And because from the independence (of the 
Pradhana) there would follow the non-existence of 
what is different (from creation, i. e. of the pralaya 
condition). 

That the Pradhana which is not guided by an intelligent 
principle is not the universal cause is proved also by the fact 
that, if we ascribe to it a power for change independent of 
the guidance of a Lord capable of realising all his purposes, 
it would follow that the pralaya state, which is different 
from the state of creation, would not exist ; while on the 
other hand the guidance of the Pradhana by a Lord 
explains the alternating states of creation and pralaya as 
the effects of his purposes. Nor can the Sankhya retort 
that our view gives rise to similar difficulties in so far, 
namely, as the Lord, all whose wishes are eternally accom- 
plished, who is free from all imperfection, &c. &c, cannot 
be the originator of either creation or pralaya, and as the 
creation of an unequal world would lay him open to the 
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charge of mercilessness. For, as explained before, even 
a being perfect and complete may enter on activity for the 
sake of sport ; and as the reason for a particular creation 
on the part of an all-knowing Lord may be his recognition 
of Prakrtti having reached a certain special state, it is the 
deeds of the individual souls which bring about the in- 
equalities in the new creation. — But if this is so, all differ- 
ence of states is caused exclusively by the good and evil 
deeds of the individual souls ; and what position remains 
then for a ruling Lord ? Prakrj'ti, impressed by the good 
and evil deeds of the souls, will by herself modify herself on 
such lines as correspond to the deserts of the individual 
souls ; in the same way as we observe that food and drink, 
if either vitiated by poison or reinforced by medicinal herbs 
and juices, enter into new states which render them the 
causes of either pleasure or pain. Hence all the differences 
between states of creation and pralaya, as also the in- 
equalities among created beings such as gods, men, and so 
on, and finally the souls reaching the condition of Release, 
may be credited to the Pradhana, possessing as it does the 
capability of modifying itself into all possible forms ! — You 
do not, we reply, appear to know anything about the nature 
of good and evil works ; for this is a matter to be learned 
from the Sastra. The 5astra is constituted by the aggre- 
gate of words called Veda, which is handed on by an endless 
unbroken succession of pupils learning from qualified 
teachers, and raised above all suspicion of imperfections such 
as spring from mistake and the like. It is the Veda which 
gives information as to good and evil deeds, the essence of 
which consists in their pleasing or displeasing the Supreme 
Person, and as to their results, viz. pleasure and pain, which 
depend on the grace or wrath of the Lord. In agreement 
herewith the Dramu/a^arya says, ' From the wish of giving 
rise to fruits they seek to please the Self with works ; he 
being pleased is able to bestow fruits, this is the purport of 
the Sastra.' Thus Sruti also says, ' Sacrifices and pious 
works which are performed in many forms, all that he bears 
(i. e. he takes to himself) ; he the navel of the Universe ' 
(Mahanar. Up. I, 6). And in the same spirit the Lord 
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himself declares, ' From whom there proceed all beings,, by 
whom all this is pervaded — worshipping him with the 
proper works man attains to perfection ' (Bha. Gl. XVIII, 
46) ; and ' These evil and malign haters, lowest of men, 
I hurl perpetually into transmigrations and into demoniac 
wombs ' (Bha. Gi. XVI, 19). The divine Supreme Person, 
all whose wishes are eternally fulfilled, who is all-knowing 
and the ruler of all, whose every purpose is immediately 
realised, having engaged in sport befitting his might and 
greatness and having settled that work is of a twofold 
nature, such and such works being good and such and such 
being evil, and having bestowed on all individual souls 
bodies and sense-organs capacitating them for entering on 
such work and the power of ruling those bodies and organs ; 
and having himself entered into those souls as their inner 
Self abides within them, controlling them as an animating 
and cheering principle. The souls, on their side, endowed 
with all the powers imparted to them by the Lord and with 
bodies and organs bestowed by him, and forming abodes in 
which he dwells, apply themselves on their own part, and 
in accordance with their own wishes, to works either good 
or evil. The Lord, then, recognising him who performs 
good actions as one who obeys his commands, blesses him 
with piety, riches, worldly pleasures, and final release ; while 
him who transgresses his commands he causes to experience 
the opposites of all these. There is thus no room whatever 
for objections founded on deficiency, on the Lord's part, of 
independence in his dealings with men, and the like. Nor 
can he be arraigned with being pitiless or merciless. For 
by pity we understand the inability, on somebody's part, to 
bear the pain of others, coupled with a disregard of his own 
advantage. When pity has the effect of bringing about the 
transgression of law on the part of the pitying person, it is 
in no way to his credit ; it rather implies the charge of 
unmanliness (weakness), and it is creditable to control and 
subdue it. For otherwise it would follow that to subdue 
and chastise one's enemies is something to be blamed. 
What the Lord himself aims at is ever to increase happiness 
to the highest degree, and to this end it is instrumental that 
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,he should reprove and reject the infinite and intolerable 
mass of sins which accumulates in the course of beginning 
and endless aeons, and thus check the tendency on the part 
of individual beings to transgress his laws. For thus he says : 
* To them ever devoted, worshipping me in love, I give that 
means of wisdom by which they attain to me. In mercy 
only to them, dwelling in their hearts, do I destroy the 
darkness born of ignorance with the brilliant light of know- 
ledge' (Bha. Gi. X, 10, 11). — It thus remains a settled 
conclusion that the Pradhana, which is not guided by an 
intelligent principle, cannot be the general cause. — Here 
a further objection is raised. Although Prakrtti, as not 
being ruled by an intelligent principle, is not capable of 
that kind of activity which springs from effort, she may yet 
be capable of that kind of activity which consists in mere 
transformation. For we observe parallel cases ; the grass 
and water e. g. which are consumed by a cow change on 
their own account into milk. In the same way, then, Pra- 
kr/ti may on her own account transform herself into the 
world. — To this the next Sutra replies. 

4. Nor like grass and so on ; because (milk) does 
not exist elsewhere. 

This argumentation does not hold good ; for as grass and 
the like do not transform themselves without the guidance 
of an intelligent principle, your proving instance is not 
established. — But why is it not established? — 'Because it 
does not exist elsewhere.' If grass, water and so on 
changed into milk even when consumed by a bull or when 
not consumed at all, then indeed it might be held that they 
change without the guidance of an intelligent principle. 
But nothing of the kind takes place, and hence we conclude 
that it is the intelligent principle only which turns the grass 
eaten by the cow into milk. — This point has been set 
forth above under Sutra 3 ; the present Sutra is meant 
to emphasise and particularise it 

5. And if you say — as the man and the stone ; 
thus also. 
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Here the following view might be urged. Although the 
soul consists of mere intelligence and is inactive, while the 
Pradhana is destitute of all power of thought ; yet the non- 
sentient Pradhana may begin to act owing to the mere 
nearness of the soul. For we observe parallel instances. 
A man blind but capable of motion may act in some way, 
owing to the nearness to him of some lame man who has 
no power of motion but possesses good eyesight and assists 
the blind man with his intelligence. And through the 
nearness of the magnetic stone iron moves. In the same 
way the creation of the world may result from the con- 
nexion of Prakr/ti and the soul. As has been said, ' In order 
that the soul may know the Pradh&na and become isolated, 
the connexion of the two takes place like that of the lame 
and the blind ; and thence creation springs ' (Sankhya Ka. 
2 1). This means — to the end that the soul may experience 
the Pradhana, and for the sake of the soul's emancipation, 
the Pradhana enters on action at the beginning of creation, 
owing to the nearness of the soul. 

To this the Sutra replies ' thus also.' This means — the 
inability of the Pradhana to act remains the same, in spite 
of these instances. The lame man is indeed incapable of 
walking, but he possesses various other powers — he can see 
the road and give instructions regarding it ; and the blind 
man, being an intelligent being, understands those instruc- 
tions and directs his steps accordingly. The magnet again 
possesses the attribute of moving towards the iron and so 
on. The soul on the other hand, which is absolutely inactive, 
is incapable of all such changes. As, moreover, the mere 
nearness of the soul to the Pradhana is something eternal, 
it would follow that the creation also is eternal. If, on the 
other hand, the soul is held to be eternally free, then there 
can be no bondage and no release. 

6. And on account of the impossibility of the 
relation of principal (and subordinate) matter. 

You Sankhyas maintain that the origination of the world 
results from a certain relation between principal and sub- 
ordinate entities which depends on the relative inferiority 
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and superiority of the guwas — * according to the difference 
of the abodes of the several gu»as ' (Sankhya Ka. I, 16). 

But, as in the pralaya state the three guwas are in a state 
of equipoise, none of them being superior or inferior to the 
others, that relation of superiority and subordination -can- 
not then exist, and hence the world cannot originate. 
Should it, on the other hand, be maintained that even in 
the pralaya state there is a certain inequality, it would 
follow therefrom that creation is eternal. 

7. And if another inference be made (the result 
remains unchanged), on account of (the Pradhana) 
being destitute of the power of a knowing subject. 

Even if the Pradhana were inferred by some reasoning 
different from the arguments so far refuted by us, our ob- 
jections would remain in force because, anyhow, the Pra- 
dhana is devoid of the power of a cognising subject. The 
Pradhana thus cannot be established by any mode of 
inference. 

8. And even if it be admitted ; on account of the 
absence of a purpose. 

Even if it were admitted that the Pradhana is established 
by Inference, the Sankhya theory could not be accepted for 
the reason that the Pradhana is without a purpose. For, 
according to the view expressed in the passage, ' In order 
that the soul may know the Pradhana and become isolated ' 
(Sankhya Ka. I, 21), the purpose of the Pradhana is fruition 
and final release on the part of the soul ; but both these are 
impossible. For, as the soul consists of pure intelligence, 
is inactive, changeless, and spotless, and hence eternally 
emancipated, it is capable neither of fruition which consists 
in consciousness of Prakriti, nor of Release which consists 
in separation from Prakrtti. If, on the other hand, it be 
held that the soul constituted as described is, owing to the 
mere nearness of Prakrtti, capable of fruition, i.e. of being 
conscious of pleasure and pain, which are special modifica- 
tions of Prakr&i, it follows that, as Prakrrti is ever near, 
the soul will never accomplish emancipation. 
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9. And (it is) objectionable on account of the 
contradictions. 

The Sankhya-system, moreover, labours from many in- 
ternal contradictions. — The Sankhyas hold that while 
Prakr/ti is for the sake of another and the object of know- 
ledge and fruition, the soul is independent, an enjoying and 
knowing agent, and conscious of Prakrtti ; that the soul 
reaches isolation through the instrumentality of Prakr/ti 
only, and that as its nature is pure, permanent, unchanging 
consciousness, absence of all activity and isolation belong 
to that nature ; that for this reason the accomplishing of 
the means of bondage and release and of release belong 
to Prakr/ti only ; and that, owing to Prakr/ti's proximity 
to the unchanging non-active soul, Prakr/ti, by a process of 
mutual superimposition (adhyasa), works towards the crea- 
tion of a world and subserves the purposes of the soul's 
fruition and emancipation. — ' Since the aggregate of things 
is for the sake of another ; since there is an opposite of the 
three gu«as and the rest ; since there is superintendence ; 
since there is an experiencing subject ; and since there is 
activity for the sake of isolation ; the soul exists ' (Sinkhya 
Ka. 17);' And from that contrast the soul is proved to be 
a witness, isolated, neutral, cognising, and inactive' (18). — 
And after having stated that the activity of the Pradhana 
is for the purpose of the release of the Self, the text says, 
' therefore no (soul) is either bound or released, nor does it 
migrate ; it is Prakr/ti, which, abiding in various beings, is 
bound and released and migrates ' (62). And ' From this 
connexion therewith (i.e. with the soul) the non-intelligent 
appears as intelligent ; and although all agency belongs to 
the guwas, the indifferent (soul) becomes an agent. In 
order that the soul may know the Pradhana and become 
isolated, the connexion of the two takes place like that 
of the lame and the blind; and thence creation springs' 
(20, 21). — Now to that which is eternally unchanging, non- 
active and isolated, the attributes of being a witness and 
an enjoying and cognising agent can in no way belong. 
Nor also can such a being be subject to error resting on 
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superimposition ; for error and superimposition both are of 
the nature of change. And, on the other hand, they also 
cannot belong to Prakri'ti, since they are attributes of in- 
telligent beings. For by superimposition we understand 
the attribution, on the part of an intelligent being, of the 
qualities of one thing to another thing; and this is the 
doing of an intelligent being, and moreover a change. Nor 
is it possible that superimposition and the like should take 
place in the soul only if it is in approximation to Prakrt'ti. 
— They may take place just on account of the non-changing 
nature of the soul ! — Then, we reply, they would take place 
permanently. And that mere proximity has no effective 
power we have already shown under II, 1,4. And if it is 
maintained that it is Prakri'ti only that migrates, is bound 
and released, how then can she be said to benefit the soul, 
which is eternally released ? That she does so the Sankhyas 
distinctly assert, ' By manifold means Prakri'ti, helpful and 
endowed with the gu«as, without any benefit to herself, 
accomplishes the purpose of the soul, which is thankless 
and not composed of the guwas ' (Sankhya Ka. 60). — The 
Sankhyas further teach that Prakri'ti, on being seen by 
any soul in her true nature, at once retires from that soul 
— ' As a dancer having exhibited herself on the stage with- 
draws from the soul, so Prakri'ti withdraws from the soul 
when she has manifested herself to it ' (59) ; ' My opinion 
is that there exists nothing more sensitive than Prakri'ti, 
who knowing " I have been seen " does not again show 
itself to the soul ' (61). But this doctrine also is inappro- 
priate. For, as the soul is eternally released and above all 
change, it never sees Prakri'ti, nor does it attribute to itself 
her qualities ; and Prakri'ti herself does not see herself since 
she is of non-intelligent nature ; nor can she wrongly impute 
to herself the soul's seeing of itself as her own seeing of 
herself, for she herself is non-intelligent and the soul is 
incapable of that change which consists in seeing or know- 
ing. — Let it then be said that the • seeing ' means nothing 
more than the proximity of Prakri'ti to the soul ! — But this 
also does not help you ; for, as said above, from that there 
would follow eternal seeing, since the two are in eternal 
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proximity. Moreover, the ever unchanging soul is not 
capable of an approximation which does not form an 
element of its unchanging nature. — Moreover, if you define 
the seeing as mere proximity and declare this to be the 
cause of Release, we point out that it equally is the cause 
of bondage — so that bondage and release would both be 
permanent. — Let it then be said that what causes bondage 
is wrong seeing — while intuition of the true nature of things 
is the cause of Release ! — But as both these kinds of seeing 
are nothing but proximity, it would follow that both take 
place permanently. And if, on the other hand, the prox- 
imity of Soul and Prakrj'ti were held not to be permanent, 
then the cause of such proximity would have to be assigned, 
and again the cause of that, and so on ad infinitum. — Let 
us then, to escape from these difficulties, define proximity 
as nothing more than the true nature of soul and Prakrj'ti ! 
— As the true nature is permanent, we reply, it would follow 
therefrom that bondage and release would be alike per- 
manent. — On account of all these contradictory views the 
system of the Sankhyas is untenable. 

We finally remark that the arguments here set forth 
by us at the same time prove the untenableness of the 
view of those who teach that there is an eternally unchang- 
ing Brahman whose nature is pure, non-differenced intelli- 
gence, and which by being conscious of Nescience experi- 
ences unreal bondage and release. For those philosophers 
can show no more than the Sankhyas do how their Brahman 
can be conscious of Nescience, can be subject to adhyasa, 
and so on. There is, however, the following difference be- 
tween the two theories. The Sankhyas, in order to account 
for the definite individual distribution of birth, death, and 
so on, assume a plurality of souls. The Ved&ntins, on the 
other hand, do not allow even so much, and their doctrine 
is thus all the more irrational. The assertion that there is 
a difference (in favour of the Vedantins) between the two 
doctrines, in so far as the Vedantins hold PrakWti to be 
something unreal, while the Sankhyas consider it to be real, 
is unfounded ; for pure, homogeneous intelligence, eternally 
non-changing, cannot possibly be conscious of anything 
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different from itself, whether it be unreal or real. And if 
that thing is held to be unreal, there arise further difficulties, 
owing to its having to be viewed as the object of know- 
ledge, of refutation, and so on. 

Here terminates the adhikarawa of ' the impossibility of 
construction.' 

io. Or in the same way as the big and long from 
the short and the atomic. 

We have shown that the theory of the Pradhana being 
the universal cause is untenable, since it rests on fallacious 
arguments, and suffers from inner contradictions. We shall 
now prove that the view of atoms constituting the universal 
cause is untenable likewise. c Or in the same way as the 
big and long from the short and the atomic' — ' Is unten- 
able ' must be supplied from the preceding Sutra ; ' or ' has 
to be taken in the sense of ' and.' The sense of the Sutra 
is — in the same way as the big and long, i. e. as the theory 
of ternary compounds originating from the short and the 
atomic, i.e. from binary compounds and simple atoms is 
untenable, so everything else which they (the Valreshikas) 
maintain is untenable ; or, in other words — as the theory of 
the world originating from atoms through binary compounds 
is untenable, so everything else is likewise untenable. — 
Things consisting of parts, as e.g. a piece of cloth, are pro- 
duced by their parts, e.g. threads, being joined by means of 
the six sides which are parts of those parts. Analogously 
the atoms also must be held to originate binary compounds 
in the way of combining by means of their six sides ; for if 
the atoms possessed no distinction of parts (and hence filled 
no space), a group of even a thousand atoms would not 
differ in extension from a single atom, and the different 
kinds of extension — minuteness, shortness, bigness, length, 
&c. — would never emerge. If, on the other hand, it is ad- 
mitted that the atoms also have distinct sides, they have 
parts and are made up of those parts, and those parts again 
are made up of their parts, and so on in infinitum. — But, 
the VaLreshika may object, the difference between a mustard 
seed and a mountain is due to the paucity of the constituent 
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parts on the one hand, and their multitude on the other. 
If, now, it be held that the atom itself contains an infinity 
of parts, the mustard seed and the mountain alike will 
contain an infinity of parts, and thus their inequality 
cannot be accounted for. We must therefore assume that 
there is a limit of subdivision (i.e. that there are real atoms 
which do not themselves consist of parts). — Not so, we 
reply. If the atoms did not possess distinct parts, there 
could originate no extension greater than the extension 
of one atom (as already shown), and thus neither mustard 
seed nor mountain would ever be brought about. — But 
what, then, are we to do to get out of this dilemma? — 
You have only to accept the Vedic doctrine of the origina- 
tion of the world ! 

Others explain the above Sutra as meant to refute an 
objection against the doctrine of Brahman being the general 
cause. But this does not suit the arrangement of the 
Sutras, and would imply a meaningless iteration. The 
objections raised by some against the doctrine of Brahman 
have been disposed of in the preceding pada, and the pre- 
sent pada is devoted to the refutation of other theories. 
And that the world admits of being viewed as springing 
from an intelligent principle such as Brahman was shown 
at length under II, 1, 4. The sense of the Sutra, therefore, 
is none other than what we stated above. — But what are 
those other untenable views to which the Sutra refers? — 
To this question the next Sutra replies. 

1 1. On both assumptions also there is no motion, 
and thence non-being (of the origination of the 
world). 

The atomic theory teaches that the world is produced 
by the successive formation of compounds, binary, ternary, 
and so on, due to the aggregation of atoms — such aggrega- 
tion resulting from the motion of the atoms. The primary 
motion of the atoms — which are the cause of the origination 
of the entire world — is assumed to be brought about by the 
unseen principle (adr/sh/a), ' The upward flickering of fire, 
the sideway motion of air, the primary motion on the part 
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of atoms and of the manas are caused by the unseen prin- 
ciple.' — Is then, we ask, this primary motion of the atoms 
caused by an adrish/a residing in them, or by an adrzsh/a 
residing in the souls ? Neither alternative is possible. For 
the unseen principle which is originated by the good and 
evil deeds of the individual souls cannot possibly reside in 
the atoms ; and if it could, the consequence would be that 
the atoms would constantly produce the world. Nor again 
can the adr/sh/a residing in the souls be the cause of motion 
originating in the atoms. — Let it then be assumed that 
motion originates in the atoms, owing to their being in 
contact with the souls in which the adr/sh/a abides I — If 
this were so, we reply, it would follow that the world would 
be permanently created, for the adrishfe. of the souls forms 
an eternal stream. — But the adrzsh/a requires to be matured 
in order to produce results. The adr&h/as of some souls 
come to maturity in the same state of existence in which 
the deeds were performed ; others become mature in a sub- 
sequent state of existence only; and others again do not 
become mature before a new Kalpa has begun. It is owing 
to this dependence on the maturation of the adrzsh/as that 
the origination of the world does not take place at all times. 
— But this reasoning also we cannot admit For there is 
nothing whatever to establish the conclusion that all the 
different adr/sh/as which spring from the manifold actions 
performed at different times, without any previous agree- 
ment, by the infinite multitude of individual Selfs should 
reach a state of uniform maturation at one and the same 
moment of time (so as to give rise to a new creation). 
Nor does this view of yours account for the fact of the 
entire world being destroyed at the same time, and re- 
maining in a state of non-maturation for the period of 
a dviparardha. — Nor can you say that the motion of the 
atoms is due to their conjunction with (souls whose) adr*sh/a 
possesses certain specific qualities imparted to them by the 
will of the Lord ; for by mere inference the existence of 
a Lord cannot be proved, as we have shown under I, I. 

The origin of the world cannot, therefore, be due to any 
action on the part of the atoms. 
[48] K k 
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12. And because owing to the acknowledgment 
of samavaya, there results a regresstts in infinitum 
from equality. 

The Vaueshika doctrine is further untenable on account 
of the acknowledgment of samavaya. — Why so ? — Because 
the samavaya also, like part, quality, and generic character- 
istics, requires something else to establish it, and that some- 
thing else again requires some further thing to establish it 
— from which there arises an infinite regress. To explain. 
The Vaueshikas assume the so-called samavaya relation, 
defining it as ' that connexion which is the cause of the 
idea " this is here," in the case of things permanently and 
inseparably connected, and standing to each other in the 
relation of abode and thing abiding in the abode.' Now, 
if such a samavaya relation is assumed in order to account 
for the fact that things observed to be inseparably con- 
nected — as, e.g., class characteristics are inseparably con- 
nected with the individuals to which they belong — are 
such, i.e. inseparably connected, a reason has also to be 
searched for why the samavaya, which is of the same nature 
as those things (in so far, namely, as it is also inseparably 
connected with the things connected by it), is such ; and for 
that reason, again, a further reason has to be postulated, and 
.so on, in infinitum. Nor can it be said that inseparable 
connexion must be assumed to constitute the essential 
nature of samavaya (so that no further reason need be 
.demanded for its inseparable connexion); for on this 
reasoning you would have to assume the same essential 
nature for class characteristics, qualities, and so on (which 
would render the assumption of a samavaya needless for 
them also). Nor is it a legitimate proceeding to postulate 
an unseen entity such as the samavaya is, and then to 
assume for it such and such an essential nature. — These 
objections apply to the samavaya whether it be viewed as 
eternal or non-eternal. The next Sutra urges a further 
objection against it if viewed as eternal. 

13. And because (the world also) would thus be 
eternal 
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The samavaya is a relation, and if that relation is eternal 
that to which the relation belongs must also be eternal, so 
that we would arrive at the unacceptable conclusion that 
the world is eternal. 

14. And on account of (the atoms) having colour 
and so on, the reverse (takes place) ; as it is 
observed. 

From the view that the atoms of four kinds — viz. of earth 
or water or fire or air — possess colour, taste, smell, and 
touch, it would follow that the atoms are non-eternal, 
gross, and made up of parts — and this is the reverse of 
what the Vafreshikas actually teach as to their atoms, viz. 
that they are eternal, subtle, and not made up of parts. 
For things possessing colour, e.g. jars, are non-eternal, 
because it is observed that they are produced from other 
causes of the same, i.e. non-eternal nature, and so on. To 
a non-perceived thing which is assumed in accordance with 
what is actually perceived, we may not ascribe any attri- 
butes that would be convenient to us ; and it is in accor- 
dance with actual experience that you Vaueshikas assume 
the atoms to possess colour and other qualities. Hence 
your theory is untenable. — Let it then, in order to avoid 
this difficulty, be assumed that the atoms do not possess 
.colour and other sensible qualities. To this alternative 
the next Sutra refers. 

15. And as there are objections in both cases. 

A difficulty arises not only on the view of the atoms 
Tiaving colour and other sensible qualities, but also on the 
view of their being destitute of those qualities. For as the' 
qualities of effected things depend on the qualities of their 
causes, earth, water, and so on, would in that case be 
destitute of qualities. And if to avoid this difficulty, it be 
held that the atoms do possess qualities, we are again met 
by the difficulty stated in the preceding Sutra. Objections 
thus arising in both cases, the theory of the atoms is 
untenable. 

K k 2 
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i 6. And as it is not accepted, it is altogether 
disregarded. 

Kapila's doctrine, although to be rejected on account of 
its being in conflict with Scripture and sound reasoning, 
yet recommends itself to the adherents of the Veda on 
some accounts — as e. g. its view of the existence of the 
effect in the cause. Kawada's theory, on the other hand, 
of which no part can be accepted and which is totally 
destitute of proof, cannot but be absolutely disregarded by 
all those who aim at the highest end of man. — Here 
terminates the adhikara«a of ' the big and long/ 

17. Even on the aggregate with its two causes, 
there is non-establishment of that 

We so far have refuted the VaLreshikas, who hold the 
doctrine of atoms constituting the general cause. Now the 
followers of Buddha also teach that the world originates 
from atoms, and the Sutras therefore proceed to declare 
that on their view also the origination, course, and so on, 
of the world cannot rationally be accounted for. These 
Bauddhas belong to four different classes. Some of them 
hold that all outward things, which are either elements 
(bhuta) or elemental (bhautika), and all inward things 
which are either mind (£itta) or mental (£aitta), — all these 
things consisting of aggregates of the atoms of earth, water, 
fire and air — are proved by means of Perception as well as 
Inference. Others hold that all external things, earth, and 
so on, are only to be inferred from ideas (v^wana). Others 
again teach that the only reality are ideas to which no 
outward things correspond ; the (so-called) outward things 
•are like the things seen in dreams. The three schools 
mentioned agree in holding that the things admitted by 
them have a momentary existence only, and do not allow 
that, in addition to the things mentioned, viz. elements 
and elemental things, mind and mental things, there are 
certain further independent entities such as ether, Self, and 
so on. — Others finally assert a universal void, i. e. the non- 
reality of everything. 
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The Sutras at first dispose of the theory of those who 
acknowledge the real existence of external things. Their 
opinion is as follows. The atoms of earth which possess 
the qualities of colour, taste, touch and smell ; the atoms 
of water which possess the qualities of colour, taste and 
touch ; the atoms of fire which possess the qualities of 
colour and touch ; and the atoms of air which possess the 
quality of touch only, combine so as to constitute earth, 
water, fire and air ; and out of the latter there originate 
the aggregates called bodies, sense-organs, and objects of 
sense-organs. And that flow of ideas, which assumes the 
form of the imagination of an apprehending agent abiding 
within the body.is what constitutes the so-called Self. On the 
agencies enumerated there rests the entire empiric world. — 
On this view the Sutra remarks, ' Even on the aggregate 
with its two causes, there is non-establishment of that.' 
That aggregate which consists of earth and the other 
elements and of which the atoms are the cause ; and that 
further aggregate which consists of bodies, sense-organs 
and objects, and of which the elements are the cause— on 
neither of these two aggregates with their twofold causes 
can there be proved establishment of that, i. e. can the 
origination of that aggregate which we call the world be 
rationally established. If the atoms as well as earth and 
the other elements are held to have a momentary existence 
only, when, we ask, do the atoms which perish within 
a moment, and the elements, move towards combination, 
and when do they combine ? and when do they become 
the objects of states of consciousness ? and when do they 
become the abodes of the activities of appropriation, 
avoidance and so on (on the part of agents) ? and what is 
the cognising Self? and with what objects does it enter 
into contact through the sense-organs? and which cog- 
nising Self cognises which objects, and at what time ? and 
which Self proceeds to appropriate which objects, and at 
what time? For the sentient subject has perished, and 
the object of sensation has perished; and the cognising 
subject has perished, and the object cognised has perished. 
And how can one subject cognise what has been appre- 
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hended through the senses of another? and how is one 
subject to take to itself what another subject has cognised ?. 
And should it be said that each stream of cognitions is one 
(whereby a kind of unity of the cognising subject is claimed 
to be established), yet this affords no sufficient basis for 
the ordinary notions and activities of life, since the stream, 
really is nothing different from the constituent parts of the 
stream (all of which are momentary and hence discrete). — 
That in reality the Ego constitutes the Self and is the 
knowing subject, we have proved previously. 

1 8. If it be said that (this) is to be explained 
through successive causality ; we say ' no,' on account 
of their not being the causes of aggregation. 

' If it be said that through the successive causality of 
Nescience and so on, the formation of aggregates and 
other matters may be satisfactorily accounted for.' To" 
explain. Although all the entities (acknowledged by the 
Bauddhas) have a merely momentary existence, yet all 
that is accounted for by avidya. Avidya means that con- 
ception, contrary to reality, by which permanency, and so 
on, are ascribed to what is momentary, and so on. Through 
avidya there are originated desire, aversion, &c, which are 
comprised under the general term 'impression' (samskara) ; 
and from those there springs cognition (vi^wana) which con- 
sists in the ' kindling ' of mind ; from that mind (£itta) and 
what is of the nature of mind (£aitta) and the substances 
possessing colour, and so on, viz. earth, water, &c. From 
that again the six sense-organs, called 'the six abodes'; 
from that the body, called 'touch' (spam) ; from that 
sensation (vedana), and so on. And from that again 
avidya, and the whole series as described ; so that there is 
an endlessly revolving cycle, in which avidya, and so on, are 
in turn the causes of the links succeeding them. Now all 
this is not possible without those aggregates of the elements 
and elemental things which are called earth, and so on ; 
and thereby the rationality of the formation of those 
aggregates is proved. 

To this the second half of the Sutra replies 'Not so, on 
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account of (their) not being the causes of aggregation.' 
This cannot rationally be assumed, because avidya, and so 
on, cannot be operative causes with regard to the aggrega- 
tion of earth and the other elements and elemental things. 
For avidya, which consists in the view of permanency and 
so on, belonging to what is non-permanent, and desire, 
aversion and the rest, which are originated by avidya, cannot 
constitute the causes of (other) momentary things entering 
into aggregation ; not any more than the mistaken idea of 
shell-silver is the cause of the aggregation of things such as. 
shells. Moreover, on the Bauddha doctrine, he who views 
a momentary thing as permanent himself perishes at the 
same moment ; who then is the subject in whom the so* 
called samskaras, i. e. desire, aversion, and so on, originate ? 
Those who do not acknowledge one permanent substance 
constituting the abode of the samskaras have no right to 
assume the continuance of the sawskaras. 

19. And on account of the cessation of the pre- 
ceding one on the origination of the subsequent one. 

. For the following reason also the origination of the world 
cannot be accounted for on the view of the momentariness 
of all existence. At the time when the subsequent momen- 
tary existence originates, the preceding momentary exist- 
ence has passed away, and it cannot therefore stand in 
a causal relation towards the subsequent one. For if non- 
existence bad causal power, anything might originate at 
any time at any place. — Let it then be said that what con- 
stitutes a cause is nothing else but existence in a previous 
moment. — But, if this were so, the previous momentary 
existence of a jar, let us say, would be the. cause of all 
things whatever that would be met with in this threefold 
world in the subsequent moment — cows, buffaloes, horses, 
chairs, stones, &c. 1 — Let us then say that a thing existing 
in a previous moment is the cause only of those things, 
existing in the subsequent moment, which belong to the 
same species. — But from this again it would follow that 
one jar existing in the previous moment would be the 
cause of all jars, to be met with in any place, existing in 
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the following moment t — Perhaps you mean to say that one 
thing is the cause of one subsequent thing only. But how 
then are we to know which thing is the cause of which one 
subsequent thing ? — Well then I say that the momentarily 
existing jar which exists in a certain place is the cause of 
that one subsequent momentary jar only which exists at 
the very same placet — Very good, then you hold that 
a place is something permanent t (while yet your doctrine 
is that there is nothing permanent). — Moreover as, on your 
theory, the thing which has entered into contact with the 
eye or some other sense-organ does no longer exist at 
the time when the idea originates, nothing can ever be the 
object of a cognition. 

20. There not being (a cause), there results con- 
tradiction of the admitted principle ; otherwise simul- 
taneousness. 

If it be said that the effect may originate even when 
a cause does not exist, then — as we have pointed out 
before — anything might originate anywhere and at any 
time. And not only would the origination of the effect 
thus remain unexplained, but an admitted principle would 
also be contradicted. For you hold the principle that 
there are four causes bringing about the origination of 
a cognition, viz. the adhipati-cause, the sahakari-cause, the 
alambhana-cause, and the samanantara-cause. The term 
adhipati denotes the sense-organs. — And if, in order to 
avoid opposition to an acknowledged principle, it be as- 
sumed that the origination of a further momentary jar takes 
place at the time when the previous momentary jar still 
exists, then it would follow that the two momentary jars, 
the causal one and the effected one, would be perceived 
together ; but as a matter of fact they are not so perceived. 
And, further, the doctrine of general momentariness would 
thus be given up. And should it be said that (this is not 
so, but that) momentariness remains, it would follow that 
the connexion of the sense-organ with the object and the 
cognition are simultaneous. 

ai. There is non-establishment of pratisankhya 
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and apratisankhya destruction, on account of non- 
interruption. 

So far the hypothesis of origination from that which is 
not has been refuted. The present Sutra now goes on to 
declare that also the absolute (niranvaya) destruction of 
that which is cannot rationally be demonstrated. Those 
who maintain the momentariness of all things teach that 
there are two kinds of destruction, one of a gross kind, 
which consists in the termination of a series of similar 
momentary existences, and is capable of being perceived 
as immediately resulting from agencies such as the blow 
of a hammer (breaking a jar, e.g.); and the other of a 
subtle kind, not capable of being perceived, and taking 
place in a series of similar momentary existences at every 
moment. The former is called pratisankhya-destruction ; 
the latter apratisankhya-destruction. — Both these kinds of 
destruction are not possible. — Why? — On account of the 
non-interruption, i.e. on account of the impossibility of 
the complete destruction of that which is. The impossi- 
bility of such destruction was proved by us under II, 1, 14, 
where we showed that origination and destruction mean 
only the assumption of new states on the part of one and 
the same permanent substance, and therefrom proved the 
non-difference of the effect from the cause. — Here it may 
possibly be objected that as we see that a light when 
extinguished passes away absolutely, such absolute destruc- 
tion may be inferred in other cases also. But against this 
we point out that in the case of a vessel of clay being 
smashed we perceive that the material, i. e. clay, continues 
to exist, and that therefrom destruction is ascertained 
to be nothing else but the passing over of a real sub- 
stance into another state. The proper assumption, therefore, 
is that the extinguished light also has passed over into 
a different state, and that in that state it is no longer 
perceptible may be explained by that state being an 
extremely subtle one. 

22. And on account of the objections presenting 
themselves in either case. 
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-. It has been shown that neither origination from nothing, 
as held by the advocates of general momentarinesa, is 
possible ; nor the passing, away into nothing on the part 
of the thing originated. The acknowledgment of either of 
these views gives rise to difficulties. If the effect originates 
from nothing, it is itself of the nature of nothing ; for it 
is observed that effects share the nature of what they 
originate from. Pitchers and ornaments, e. g. which are 
produced from clay and gold respectively, possess the 
nature of their causal substances. But you hold yourself 
that the world is not seen to be of the nature of nothing- 
ness ; and certainly it is not observed to be so. — Again, if 
that which is underwent absolute destruction, it would follow 
that after one moment the entire world would pass away 
into nothingness ; and subsequently the world again 
originating from nothingness, it would follow that, as 
shown above, it would itself be of the nature of nothingness 
(i. e. there would no longer be a real world). — There being 
thus difficulties on both views, origination and destruction 
cannot take place as described by you. 

23. And in the case of space also, on account of 
there being no difference. 

In order to prove the permanency of external and internal 
things, we have disproved the view that the two forms of 
destruction called pratisankhya and apratisarikhya mean 
reduction of an existing thing to nothing. This gives us 
an opportunity to disprove the view of Ether (space) being 
likewise a mere irrational non-entity, as the Bauddhas hold 
it to be. Ether cannot be held to be a mere irrational 
non-entity, because, like those things which are admitted 
to be positive existences, i. e. earth, and so on, it is proved 
by consciousness not invalidated by any means of proof. 
For the formation of immediate judgments such as ' here 
a hawk flies, and there a vulture,' implies our being con- 
scious of ether as marking the different places of the flight 
of the different birds. Nor is it possible to hold that 
Space is nothing else but the non-existence (abhava) of 
earth, and so on; for this view collapses as soon as set; 
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forth in definite alternatives. For whether we define Space 
as the antecedent and subsequent non-existence of earth, 
and so on, or as their mutual non-existence, or as their, 
absolute non-existence — on none of these alternatives we 
attain the proper idea of Space. If, in the first place, we. 
define it as the antecedent and subsequent non-existence 
of earth, and so on, it will follow that, as the idea of 
Space can thus not be connected with earth and other 
things existing at the present moment, the whole world is 
without Space. 

If, in the second place, we define it as the mutual non-; 
existence of earth, and so on, it will follow that, as such 
mutual non-existence inheres in the things only which 
stand towards each other in the relation of mutual non- 
existence, there is no perception of Space in the intervals 
between those things (while as a matter of fact there is). 
And, in the third place, absolute non-existence of earth, 
and so on, cannot of course be admitted. And as non- 
existence (abhava) is clearly conceived as a special state of 
something actually existing, Space even if admitted to be 
of the nature of abhava, would not on that account be a 
futile non-entity (something ' tukkkz ' or ' nirupakhya "). 

24. And on account of recognition. 

We return to the proof of the, previously mooted, per- 
manence of things. The 'anusnWti' of the Sutra means 
cognition of what was previously perceived, i. e. recognition. 
It is a fact that all things which were perceived in the past 
may be recognised, such recognition expressing itself in the 
form ' this is just that (I knew before) .' Nor must you say that 
this is a mere erroneous assumption of oneness due to the fact 
of the thing now perceived being similar to the thing per- 
ceived before, as in the case of the flame (where a succession 
of flames continually produced anew is mistaken for one 
continuous flame) ; for you do not admit that there is one 
permanent knowing subject that could have that erroneous 
idea. What one person has perceived, another cannot 
judge to be the same as, or similar to, what he is perceiving 
himself. If therefore you hold that there is an erroneous 
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idea of oneness due to the perception of similarity residing 
in different things perceived at different times, you neces- 
sarily must acknowledge oneness on the part of the cog- 
nising subject. In the case of the flame there is a valid 
means of knowledge to prove that there really is a succession 
of similar flames, but in the case of the jar, we are not aware 
of such a means, and we therefore have no right to assume 
that recognition is due to the similarity of many successive 
jars. — Perhaps you will here argue as follows. The 
momentariness of jars and the like is proved by Perception 
as well as Inference. Perception in the first place presents 
as its object the present thing which is different from non- 
present things, in the same way as it presents the blue 
thing as different from the yellow ; it is in this way that we 
know the difference of the present thing from the past and 
the future. Inference again proceeds as follows — jars and 
the like are momentary because they produce effects and 
have existence (sattva) ; what is non-momentary, such as 
the horn of a hare, does not produce effects and does 
not possess existence. We therefore conclude from the 
existence of the last momentary jar that the preceding 
jar-existences also are perishable, just because they are 
momentary existences like the existence of the last jar. — 
But both this perception and this inference have already 
been disproved by what was said above about the im- 
possibility of momentary existences standing to one another 
in the relation of cause and effect. Moreover, that differ- 
ence of the present object from the non-present object 
which is intimated by Perception does not prove the present 
object to be a different thing (from the past object of Per- 
ception), but merely its being connected with the present 
time. This does not prove it to be a different thing, for 
the same thing can be connected with different times. The 
two reasons again which were said to prove the momentari- 
ness of jars are invalid because they may be made to prove 
just the contrary of what they are alleged to prove. For 
we may argue as follows — From existence and from their 
having effects it follows that jars, and so on, are permanent ; 
for whatever is non-permanent, is non-existent, and does 
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not produce effects, as e.g. the horn of a hare. The 
capacity of producing effects can in fact be used only to 
prove non-momentariness on the part of jars, and so on ; 
for as things perishing within a moment are not capable of 
acting, they are not capable of producing effects. Further, 
as it is seen in the case of the last momentary existence 
that its destruction is due to a visible cause (viz. the blow 
of a hammer or the like), the proper conclusion is that also 
the other momentary jars (preceding the last one) require 
visible causes for their destruction ; and (as no such causes 
are seen, it follows that) the jar is permanent and continuous 
up to the time when a destructive cause, such as the blow of 
a hammer, supervenes. Nor can it be said that hammers 
and the like are not the causes of destruction, but only the 
causes of the origination of a new series of momentary 
existences dissimilar to the former ones — in the case of the 
jar, e. g. of a series of momentary fragments of a jar ; for we 
have proved before that the destruction of jars, and so 
on, means nothing but their passing over into a different 
condition, e. g. that of fragments. And even if destruction 
were held to be something different from the origination of 
fragments, it would yet be reasonable to infer, on the 
ground of immediate succession in time, that the cause of 
the destruction is the blow of the hammer. 

Hence it is impossible to deny in any way the permanency 
of things as proved by the fact of recognition. He who 
maintains that recognition which has for its object the 
oneness of a thing connected with successive points of time 
has for its objects different things, might as well say that 
several cognitions of, let us say, blue colour have for their 
object something different from blue colour. Moreover, 
for him who maintains the momentariness of the cognising 
subject and of the objects of cognition, it would be difficult 
indeed to admit the fact of Inference which presupposes the 
ascertainment and remembrance of general propositions. 
He would in fact not be able to set forth the reason required 
to prove his assertion that things are momentary ; for the 
speaker perishes in the very moment when he states the 
proposition to be proved, and another person is unable to 
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complete what has been begun by another and about which 
he himself does not know anything. 

25. Not from non-entity, this not being observed. 

So far we have set forth the arguments refuting the views 
of the Vaibhashikas as well as the Sautrantikas — both 
which schools maintain the reality of external things. — Now 
the Sautrintika comes forward and opposes one of the 
arguments set forth by us above, viz. that, on the view of 
general momentariness, nothing can ever become an object 
of cognition, since the thing which enters into connexion 
with the sense-organ is no longer in existence when the 
cognition originates. — It is not, he says, the persistence of 
the thing up to the time of cognition which is the cause 
of its becoming an object of cognition. To be an object of 
cognition means nothing more than to be the cause of the 
origination of cognition. Nor does this definition imply 
that the sense-organs also are the objects of cognition. For 
a cause of cognition is held to be an object of cognition 
only in so far as it imparts to the cognition its own form 
(and this the sense-organs do not). Now even a thing that 
lias perished may have imparted its form to the cognition, 
and on the basis of that form, blue colour, and so on, the 
thing itself is inferred. Nor can it be said (as the Yoga£aras 
-do) that the form of subsequent cognitions is due to the 
action of previous cognitions (and not to the external 
thing); for on this hypothesis it could not be explained 
how in the midst of a series of cognitions of blue colour 
there all at once arises the cognition of yellow colour. The 
manifold character of cognitions must therefore be held to 
be due to the manifold character of real things. — To this 
we reply * not from non-entity ; this not being observed.' 
The special forms of cognition, such as blue colour, and so 
on, cannot be the forms of things that have perished, and 
therefore are not in Being, since this is not observed. For 
it is not observed that when a substrate of attributes has 
■perished, its attributes pass over into another thing. (Nor 
can it be said that the thing that perished leaves in cog- 
nition a reflection of itself, for) reflections also are only of 
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-persisting things, not of mere attributes. We therefore 
conclude that the manifoldness of cognitions can result from 
the manifoldness of things only on the condition of the 
thing persisting at the time of cognition.— The Sfltras now 
set forth a further objection which applies to both schools.' 

26. And thus there would be accomplishment on 
the part of non-active people also. 

' Thus, i.e. on the theory of universal momentariness, 
origination from the non-existent, causeless cognition, and 
so on, it would follow that persons also not making any 
efforts may accomplish all their ends. It is a fact that the 
attainment of things desired and the warding off of things 
not desired is effected through effort, and so on. But if all 
existences momentarily perish, a previously existing thing, 
or special attributes of it, such as after-effects (through 
which Svarga and the like are effected) or knowledge 
(through which Release is effected) do not persist, and 
hence nothing whatever can be accomplished by effort. 
And as thus all effects would be accomplished without a 
cause, even perfectly inert men would accomplish all the ends 
to be reached in this and in the next life, including final re- 
lease. — Here terminates the adhikarasa of ' the aggregates.-' 

27. Not non-existence, on account of conscious- 
ness. 

. Here now come forward the Yoga£aras, who hold that 
cognitions (ideas) only are real. There is no reasonable 
ground, they say, for the view that the manifoldness of 
ideas is due to the manifoldness of things, since ideas them- 
selves — no less than the things assumed, by others — have 
their distinct forms, and hence are manifold. And this 
manifold nature of ideas is sufficiently explained by so- 
.called vasana. Vasana means a flow of ideas (states of 
consciousness — pratyaya) of different character. We ob- 
serve, e.g., that a cognition which has the form of a jar 
(i.e. the idea of a jar) gives rise to the cognition of the two 
halves of a jar, and is itself preceded and produced by the 
cognition of a jar, and this again by a similar cognition, 
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and so on ; this is what we call a stream or flow of ideas.— 
But how, then, is it that internal cognitions have the forms 
of external things, mustard-grains, mountains, and so on ? 
— Even if real things are admitted, the Yoga£ara replies, 
their becoming objects of thought and speech depends 
altogether on the light of knowledge, for otherwise it 
would follow that there is no difference between the ob- 
jects known by oneself and those known by others. And 
that cognitions thus shining forth to consciousness have 
forms (distinctive characteristics) must needs be admitted ; 
for if they were without form they could not shine forth. 
Now we are conscious only of one such form, viz. that of 
the cognition ; that this form at the same time appears 
to us as something external (i.e. as the form of an out- 
ward thing) is due to error. From the general law that 
we are conscious of ideas and things together only, it 
follows that the thing is not something different from the 
idea. 

As, moreover, the fact of one idea specially representing 
one particular thing only, whether it be a jar or a piece of 
cloth or anything else, requires for its explanation an 
equality in character of the idea and the thing, those also 
who hold the existence of external things must needs 
assume that the idea has a form similar to that of the 
thing ; and as this suffices for rendering possible practical 
thought and intercourse, there is nothing authorising us to 
assume the existence of things in addition to the ideas. 
Hence cognitions only constitute reality; external things 
do not exist. 

To this the Sutra replies, 'Not non-existence, on account 
of consciousness.' The non-existence of things, apart from 
ideas, cannot be maintained, because we are conscious of 
cognitions as what renders the knowing subject capable of 
thought and intercourse with regard to particular things. 
For the consciousness of all men taking part in worldly 
life expresses itself in forms such as ' I know the jar.' 
Knowledge of this kind, as everybody's consciousness will 
testify, presents itself directly as belonging to a knowing 
subject and referring to an object ; those therefore who 
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attempt to prove, on die basis of this very knowledge, 
that Reality is constituted by mere knowledge, are fit 
subjects for general derision. This point has already been 
set forth in detail in our refutation of those crypto-Baud- 
dhas who take shelter under a pretended Vedic theory. — 
To maintain, as the YogaMras do, that the general rule of 
idea and thing presenting themselves together proves the 
non-difference of the thing from the idea, implies a self- 
contradiction; for 'going together* can only be where there 
are different things. To hold that it is a general rule that 
of the idea — the essential nature of which is to make the 
thing to which it refers capable of entering into common 
thought and intercourse — we are always conscious together 
with the thing, and then to prove therefrom that the thing 
is not different from the idea, is a laughable proceeding 
indeed. And as, according to you, cognitions perish ab- 
solutely, and do not possess any permanently persisting 
aspect, it is rather difficult to prove that such cognitions 
form a series in which each member colours or affects the 
next one (vasana) ; for how is the earlier cognition, which 
has absolutely perished, to affect the later one, which has 
not yet arisen ? We conclude therefore that the manifold- 
ness of cognitions is due solely to the manifoldness of things. 
We are directly conscious of cognitions (ideas) as rendering 
the things to which they refer capable of being dealt with 
by ordinary thought and speech, and the specific char- 
acter of each cognition thus depends on the relation which 
connects it with a particular thing. This relation is of the 
nature of conjunction (samyoga), since knowledge (cogni- 
tion) also is a substance. Just as light (prabha), although 
a substance, stands to the lamp in the relation of an attri- 
bute (guwa), so knowledge stands in the relation of an 
attribute to the Self, but, viewed in itself, it is a substance. 
— From all this it follows that external things are not non- 
existent. 

The next Sutra refutes the opinion of those who attempt 
to prove the baselessness of the cognitions of the waking 
state by comparing them to the cognitions of a dreaming 
person. 

U8] l! 
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28. And on account of difference of nature (they 
are) not like dreams. 

Owing to the different nature of dream-cognitions, it 
cannot be said that, like them, the cognitions of the waking 
state also have no things to correspond to them. For 
dream-cognitions are originated by organs impaired by 
certain defects, such as drowsiness, and are moreover sub- 
lated by the cognitions of the waking state; while the 
cognitions of the waking state are of a contrary nature. 
There is thus no equality between the two sets. — Moreover, 
if all cognitions are empty of real content, you are unable 
to prove what you wish to prove since your inferential 
cognition also is devoid of true content. If, on the other 
hand, it be held to have a real content, then it follows that 
no cognition is devoid of such content ; for all of them are. 
alike cognitions, just like the inferential cognition. 

29. The existence (is) not, on account of the 
absence of perception. 

The existence of mere cognitions devoid of correspond- 
ing things is not possible, because such are nowhere per- 
ceived. For we nowhere perceive cognitions not inherent 
in a cognising subject and not referring to objects. That 
even dream-cognitions are not devoid of real matter we 
have explained in the discussion of the different khyatis 
(above, p. 118). — Here terminates the adhikarana of 'fer~ 
ception.' 

30. And on account of its being unproved in every 
way. 

Here now come forward the Madhyamikas who teach 
that there is nothing but a universal Void. This theory 
of a universal Nothing is the real purport of Sugata's 
doctrine ; the theories of the momentariness of all exist- 
ence, &c, which imply the acknowledgment of the 
reality of things, were set forth by him merely as 
suiting the limited intellectual capacities of his pupils. — 
Neither cognitions nor external objects have real exist- 
ence; the Void (the 'Nothing') only constitutes Reality, 
and final Release means passing over into Non-being. 
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This is the real view of Buddha, and its truth is proved by 

the following considerations. As the Nothing is not to be 

proved by any argument, it is self-proved. For a cause has 

to be assigned for that only which is. But what is does 

not originate either from that which is or that which is not* 

We never observe that which is to originate from Being ; 

for things such as jars, and so on, do not originate as long as 

the lump of clay, &c, is non-destroyed. Nor can Being 

originate from Non-being ; for if the jar were supposed to 

originate from Non-being, i. e. that non-being which results 

from the destruction of the lump of day, it would itself be 

of the nature of Non-being. Similarly it can be shown 

that nothing can originate either from itself or from 

anything else For the former hypothesis would imply 

the vicious procedure of the explanation presupposing 

the thing to be explained ; and moreover no motive 

can be assigned for a thing originating from itself. 

And on the hypothesis of things originating from other 

things, it would follow that anything might originate 

from anything, for all things alike are other things. 

And as thus there is no origination there is also no 

destruction. Hence the Nothing constitutes Reality: 

origination, destruction, Being, Non-being, and so on, are 

mere illusions (bhranti). Nor must it be said that as even 

an illusion cannot take place without a substrate we must 

assume something real to serve as a substrate ; for in the 

same way as an illusion may arise even when the defect, the 

abode of the defect, and the knowing subject are unreal, it 

also may arise even when the substrate of the illusion is 

unreal. Hence the Nothing is the only reality. — To this the 

S&tra replies, 'And on account of its being in every way 

unproved* — the theory of general Nothingness which 

you hold cannot stand. Do you hold that everything is 

being or non-being, or anything else? On none of these 

views the Nothingness maintained by you can be established. 

For the terms being and non-being and the ideas expressed 

l>y them are generally understood to refer to particular 

states of actually existing things only. If therefore you 

declare ' everything is nothing,' your declaration is equiva? 

Ll2 
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lent to the declaration, ' everything is being,' for your 
statement also can only mean that everything that exists is 
Capable of abiding in a certain condition (which you calt 
' Nothing '). The absolute Nothingness you have in mind 
cannot thus be established in any way. Moreover, he 
who tries to establish the tenet of universal Nothingness 
can attempt this in so far only as, through some means of 
knowledge, he has come to know Nothingness, and he 
must therefore acknowledge the truth of that means. For 
if it were not true it would follow that everything is real. 
The view of general Nothingness is thus altogether in- 
capable of proof — Here terminates the adhikarana of 
* unprovedness in every way.' 

3 1 . Not so, on account of the impossibility in one, 

The Bauddhas have been refuted. As now the Cainas 
also hold the view of the world originating from atoms and 
similar views, their theory is reviewed next — The Cainas 
hold that the world comprises souls (^Iva), and non-souls 
(a^va), and that there is no Lord. The world further 
comprises six substances (dravya), viz. souls (^fva), merit 
(dharma), demerit (adharma), bodies (pudgala), time (kala)> 
and space (aklra). The souls are of three different 
kinds — bound (in the state of bondage), perfected by Yoga. 
(Yogasiddha), and released (mukta). ' Merit ' is that par- 
ticular world-pervading substance which is the cause of the 
motion of all things moving ; ' demerit ' is that all-pervading 
substance which is the cause of stationariness, ' Body ' is 
that substance which possesses colour, smell, taste, and touch. 
It is of two kinds, atomic or compounded of atoms ; to the 
latter kind belong wind, fire, water, earth, the bodies of 
living creatures, and so on. ' Time ' is a particular atomic 
substance which is the cause of the current distinction of past, 
present, and future. ' Space ' is one, and of infinite extent. 
From among these substances those which are not atomic 
are comprehended under the term 'the five astikayas 
(existing bodies) ' — the astikaya of souls, the astikaya of 
merit, the astikaya of demerit, the astikaya of matter, the 
astikaya of space. This term 'astikaya' is applied to 
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substances occupying several parts of space. — They also 
use another division of categories which subserves the 
purpose of Release ; distinguishing souls, non-souls, 
influx (asrava), bondage, niigara, sa**vara, and Release. 
Release comprises the means of Release also, viz. perfect 
knowledge, good conduct, and so on. The soul is that 
which has knowledge, seeing, pleasure, strength (vlrya) for 
its qualities. Non-soul is the aggregate of the things 
enjoyed by the souls. ' Influx ' ia whatever is instrumental 
towards the souls having the fruition of objects, viz. the 
sense-organs, and so on. — Bondage is of eight different 
kinds, comprising the four ghatikarman, and the four 
aghatikarman. The former term denotes whatever ob- 
structs the essential qualities of the soul, viz. knowledge, 
intuition, strength, pleasure; the latter whatever causes 
pleasure, pain, and indifference, which are due to the persis- 
tence of the wrong imagination that makes the soul identify 
Itself with its body. — ' Decay ' means the austerities (tapas), 
known from the teaching of the Arhat, which are the means 
of Release. — Samvara is such deep meditation (Samadhi) 
as stops the action of the sense-organs. — Release, finally, is 
the manifestation of the Self in its essential nature, free 
from all afflictions such as passion, and so on. — The atoms 
which are the causes of earth and the other compounds, are 
not, as the Vaireshikas and others hold, of four different 
kinds, but have all the same nature ; the distinctive qualities 
of earth, and so on, are due to a modification (parwama) 
of the atoms. The 6'ainas further hold that the whole 
complex of things is of an ambiguous nature in so far as 
being existent and non-existent, permanent and non- 
permanent, separate and non-separate. To prove this they 
apply their so-called sapta-bhangi-nyaya ('the system of 
the seven paralogisms ')— ' May be, it is ' ; ' May be, it is 
not ' 5 ' May be, it is and is not ' ; ' May be, it is not predic- 
ate ' ; ' May be, it is and is not predicable ' ; ' May be, it 
is not, and is not predicable ' ; ' May be, it is and is not, 
and is not predicable.' With the help of this they prove 
that all things — which they declare to consist of substance 
(dravya), and paryaya — to be existing, one and permanent 
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in so far as they are substances, and the opposite in so far 
as they are paryayas. By paryiya they understand the 
particular states of substances, and as those are of the 
nature of Being as well as Non-being, they manage to 
prove existence, non-existence, and so on. — With regard to 
this the Sutra remarks that no such proof is possible, ' Not 
so, on account of the impossibility in one ' ; i. e. because 
contradictory attributes such as existence and non-existence 
cannot at the same time belong to one thing, not any more 
than light and darkness. As a substance and particular 
states qualifying it — and (by the £ainas), called paryaya— 
are different things (padartha), one substance cannot be 
connected with opposite attributes. It is thus not possible 
that a substance qualified by one particular state, such as 
existence, should at the same time be qualified by the 
opposite state, i.e. non-existence. The non-permanency, 
further, of a substance consists in its being the abode of 
those particular states which are called origination and 
destruction ; how then should permanency, which is of an 
opposite nature, reside in the substance at the same time? 
Difference (bhinnatva) again consists in things being the 
abodes of contradictory attributes ; non-difference, which is 
the opposite of this, cannot hence possibly reside in the 
same things which are the abode of difference ; not any 
more than the generic character of a horse and that of 
a buffalo can belong to one animal. We have explained 
this matter at length, when— -under Sutra I, I — refuting the 
bhedabheda-theory. Time we are conscious of only as an 
attribute of substances (not as an independent substance), 
and the question as to its being and non-being, and so on, 
does not therefore call for a separate discussion. To speak 
of time as being and non-being in no way differs from 
generic characteristics {g ati), and so on, being spoken of in 
the same way ; for — as we have explained before— of £lti 
and the like we are conscious only as attributes of sub- 
stances. — But (the Gaina may here be supposed to ask the 
Vedantin), how can you maintain that Brahman, although 
one only, yet at the same time is the Self of all ? — Because, 
we reply, the whole aggregate of sentient and non-sentient 
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beings constitutes the body of the Supreme Person, om- 
niscient, omnipotent, and so on. And that the body and 
the person embodied and their respective attributes are of 
totally different nature (so that Brahman is not touched by 
the defects of his body), we have explained likewise. — 
Moreover, as your six substances, soul, and so on, are not 
one substance and one paryaya, their being one substance, 
and so on, cannot be used to prove their being-one and also 
not one, and so on. — And if it should be said that those 
six substances are such (viz. one and several, and so on), 
each owing to its own paryaya and its own nature, we 
remark that then you cannot avoid contradicting your own 
theory of everything being of an ambiguous nature. 
Things which stand to each other in the relation of mutual 
non-existence cannot after all be identical. — Hence the 
theory of the £ainas is not reasonable. Moreover it is liable 
to the same objections which we have above set forth as 
applying to all theories of atoms constituting the universal 
cause, without the guidance of a Lord. 

33. And likewise non-en tireness of the Self. 

On your view there would likewise follow non-entireness 
of the Self. For your opinion is that souls abide in num- 
berless places, each soul having the same size as the body 
which it animates. When, therefore, the soul previously 
abiding in the body of an elephant or the like has to enter 
into a body of smaller size, e. g. that of an ant, it would 
follow that as the soul then occupies less space, it would not 
remain entire, but would become incomplete. — Let us then 
avoid this difficulty by assuming that the soul passes over 
into a different state — which process is called paryaya, — 
which it may manage because it is capable of contraction 
and dilatation. — To this the next Sutra replies. 

34. Nor also is there non-contradiction from 
paryaya ; on account of change, and so on. 

Nor is the difficulty to be evaded by the assumption of 
the soul assuming a different condition through contraction 
or dilatation. For this would imply that the soul is subject 
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to change, and all the imperfections springing from it, viz. 
non-permanence, and so on, and hence would not be superior 
to non-sentient things such as jars and the like. 

35. And on account of the endurance of the final 
(size), and the (resulting) permanency of both ; there 
is no difference. 

The final size of the soul, i. e. the size it has in the state 
of Release, is enduring since the soul does not subsequently 
pass into another body ; and both, i. e. the soul in the state 
of Release and the size of that soul, are permanent (nitya). 
From this it follows that that ultimate size is the true 
essential size of the soul and also belongs to it previously 
to Release. Hence there is no difference of sizes, and the 
soul cannot therefore have the size of its temporary bodies. 
The Arhata theory is therefore untenable. — Here terminates 
the adhikarana of ' the impossibility in one.' 

36. (The system) of the Lord (must be disre- 
garded), on account of inappropriateness. 

So far it has been shown that the doctrines of Kapila, 
Kawada, Sugata, and the Arhat must be disregarded by 
men desirous of final beatitude; for those doctrines are all 
alike untenable and foreign to the Veda. The Sutras now 
declare that, for the same reasons, the doctrine of P&rupati 
also has to be disregarded. The adherents of this view 
belong to four different classes — Kapalas, Kalamukhas, 
Plrupatas, and .Saivas. All of them hold fanciful theories 
of Reality which are in conflict with the Veda, and invent 
various means for attaining happiness in this life and the 
next They maintain the general material cause and the 
operative cause to be distinct, and the latter cause to be 
constituted by P&rupati. They further hold the wearing 
of the six so-called 'mudra' badges and the like to be 
means to accomplish the highest end of man. 

Thus the Kapalas say, ' He who knows the true nature 
of the six mudras, who understands the highest mudra, 
meditating on himself as in the position called bhagasana, 
reaches Nirvana. The necklace, the golden ornament, the 
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earring, the head-jewel, ashes, and the sacred thread are 
called the six mudras. He whose body is marked with these 
is not born here again.' — Similarly the Kalamukhas teach 
that the means for obtaining all desired results in this 
world as well as the next are constituted by certain prac- 
tices — such as using a skull as a drinking vessel, smearing 
oneself with the ashes of a dead body, eating the flesh 
of such a body, carrying a heavy stick, setting up a liquor- 
jar and using it as a platform for making offerings to the 
gods, and the like. ' A bracelet made of Rudraksha-seeds 
on the arm, matted hair on the head, a skull, smearing 
oneself with ashes, &c.' — all this is well known from the 
sacred writings of the Saivas. They also hold that by 
some special ceremonial performance men of different 
castes may become Brabmanas and reach the highest 
cLrrama: 'by merely entering on the initiatory ceremony 
(dlksha) a man becomes a Brahmawa at once ; by under- 
taking the kapala rite a man becomes at once an ascetic' 
. With regard to these views the Sutra says ' of pati, oh 
account of inappropriateness.' A 'not' has here to be 
supplied from Sutra 33. The system of P&rupati has to be 
disregarded because it is inappropriate, i.e. because the 
different views and practices referred to are opposed to 
one another and in conflict with the Veda. The different 
practices enumerated above, the wearing of the six mudras 
and so on, are opposed to each other ; and moreover the 
theoretical assumptions of those people, their forms of 
devotion and their practices, are in conflict with the Veda. 
For the Veda declares that NarSyawa who is the highest 
Brahman is alone the operative and the substantial cause 
of the world, ' Naraya«a is the highest Brahman, Narayawa 
is the highest Reality, Narayawa is the highest light, 
Narayawa is the highest Self; 'That thought, may I be 
many, may I grow forth' {Kh. Up. VI, a, 3); ' He desired, 
may I be many, may I grow forth ' (Taitt. Up. II, 6, 1), and 
so on. In the same' way the texts declare meditation 
on the Supreme Person, who is the highest Brahman, to 
be the only meditation which effects final release ; cp. 
!I know that great Person of sunlike lustre beyond the 
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darkness. A man who knows him passes over death ; there 
is no other path to go ' (.Svet. Up. Ill, 8). And in the same 
way all texts agree in declaring that the works subserving 
the knowledge of Brahman are only those sacrificial and 
other works which the Veda enjoins on men in the different 
castes and stages of life : ' Him Brahmanas seek to know 
by the study of the Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts, by penance, 
by fasting. Wishing for that world only, mendicants wander 
forth from their homes' (Bri. Up. XI, 4, 22). In some 
texts enjoining devout meditation, and so on, we indeed 
meet with terms such as Pra^apati, .Siva, Indra, Aklra, 
Prl«a, &c, but that these all refer to the supreme Reality 
established by the texts concerning Narayawa — the aim 
of which texts it is to set forth the highest Reality in its 
purity — , we have already proved under I, 1, 3a In the 
same way we have proved under Sfl. I, 1, a that in texts 
treating of the creation of the world, such as ' Being only 
this was in the beginning,' and the like, the words Being, 
Brahman, and so on, denote nobody else but Narayawa, 
who is set forth as the universal creator in the account 
of creation given in the text, 'Alone indeed there was 
Narayawa, not Brahma, not liana — he being alone did not 
rejoice* (Mahopanishad I). — As the Parapati theory thus 
teaches principles, meditations and acts conflicting with the 
Veda, it must be disregarded. 

37. And on account of the impossibility of ruler- 
ship. 

Those who stand outside the Veda arrive through infer- 
ence at the conclusion that the Lord is a mere operative 
cause. This being so, they must prove the Lord's being 
the ruler (of the material cause) on the basis of observation. 
But it is impossible to prove that the Lord is the ruler 
of the Pradhana in the same way as the potter e.g. is the 
ruler of the clay. For the Lord is without a body, while 
the power of ruling material causes is observed only in the 
case of embodied beings such as potters. Nor may you 
have recourse to the hypothesis of the Lord being em- 
bodied ; for — as we have shown under I, 1, 3 — there arise 
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difficulties whether that body, which as body must consist 
of parts, be viewed as eternal or as non-eternal. 

38. If you say, as in the case of the organs ; we 
deny this, on account of enjoyment and so on. 

It may possibly be said that, in the same way as the 
enjoying (individual) soul, although in itself without a body, 
is seen to rule the sense-organs, the body, and so on, the 
great Lord also, although without a body, may rule the 
Pradhana. But this analogy cannot be allowed ' on account 
of enjoyment,' and so on. The body's being ruled by the 
soul is due to the unseen principle in the form of good and 
evil works, and has for its end the requital of those works. 
Your analogy would thus imply that the Lord also is under 
the influence of an unseen principle, and is requited for 
his good and evil works. — The Lord cannot therefore be 
a ruler. 

39. Finiteness or absence of omniscience. 

' Or ' here has the sense of ' and.' If the Lord is under 
the influence of the admh/a, it follows that, like the indi- 
vidual soul, he is subject to creation, dissolution, and so on, 
and that he is not omniscient. The P&rupati theory cannot 
therefore be accepted. — It is true that the Sutra, 'but in 
case of conflict (with Scripture) it is not to be regarded ' 
(Pu. Ml. Su. I, 3, 3), has already established the non- 
acceptability of all views contrary to the Veda ; the present 
adhikaraaa, however, raises this question again in order 
specially to declare that the Parupati theory is contrary 
to the Veda. Although the Plrupata and the 5aiva 
systems exhibit some features which are not altogether 
contrary to the Veda, yet they are unacceptable because 
they rest on an assumption contrary to the Veda, viz. of 
the difference of the general, instrumental and material 
causes, and imply an erroneous interchange of higher and 
lower entities. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of ' Para- 
pati.' 

40. On account of the impossibility of origination. 
The Sutras now proceed to refute a further doubt, viz. 
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that the Pa»£aratra tantra — which sets forth the means 
of attaining supreme beatitude, as declared by the Lord 
(Bhagavat) — may also be destitute of authority, in so far, 
namely, as belonging to the same class as the tantras of 
Kapila and others. The above Sutra raises the doubt. 

The theory of the Bhagavatas is that from Vasudeva, 
who is the highest Brahman and the highest cause, there 
originates the individual soul called Sahkarshawa ; from 
Sankarsha*a the internal organ called Pradyumna; and 
from Pradyumna the principle of egoity called Aniruddha. 
Now this theory implies the origination of the individual 
soul, and this is contrary to Scripture. For scriptural texts 
declare the soul to be without a beginning — cp. * the intel- 
ligent one is not born and does not die' (Ka. Up. II, 18), 
and other texts. 

41. And there is not (origination) of the instru- 
ment from the agent.. 

'The internal organ called Pradyumna originates from 
Sankarshawa,' i.e. the internal organ originates from the 
individual soul which is the agent But this is inadmis- 
sible, since the text 'from him there is produced breath, 
mind, and all sense-organs' (Mu. Up. II, 1, 3) declares that 
the mind also springs from none else but the highest 
Brahman. As the Bhagavata doctrine thus teaches things 
opposed to Scripture, its authoritativeness cannot be ad- 
mitted. — Against these objections the next Sfttra declares 
itself. 

42. Or, if they are of the nature of that which is 
knowledge and so on, there is no contradiction to 
that (i.e. the Bhagavata doctrine). 

The ' or' sets aside the view previously maintained. By 
1 that which is knowledge and so on ' x we have to under- 
stand the highest Brahman. If Sankarshawa, Pradyumna, 
and Aniruddha are of the nature of the highest Brahman, 
then truly there can be no objection to a body of doctrine 

1 Or ' by that which is knowledge and cause.' 
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which sets forth this relation. The criticism that the 
Bbagavatas teach an inadmissible origination of the indi- 
vidual soul, is made by people who do not understand 
that system. What it teaches is that the highest Brahman, 
there called Vasudeva, from kindness to those devoted 
to it, voluntarily abides in a fourfold form, so as to render 
itself accessible to its devotees. Thug it is said in the 
Paushkara-samhita, 'That which enjoins that Brahmanas 
have to worship, under its proper names, the fourfold 
nature of the Self; that is the authoritative doctrine.' 
That this worship of that which is of a fourfold nature 
means worship of the highest Brahman, called Vasudeva, 
is declared in the Satvata-sawhita, 'This is the supreme 
jastra, the great Brahmopanishad, which imparts true dis- 
crimination to Brahmawas worshipping the real Brahman 
under the name of Vasudeva.' That highest Brahman, 
called Vasudeva, having for its body the complete aggre* 
gate of the six qualities, divides itself in so far as it is either 
the ' Subtle ' (sukshma), or ' division ' (vyuha), or ' manifesta- 
tion ' (vibhava), and is attained in its fulness by the devotees 
who, according to their qualifications, do worship to it by 
means of works guided by knowledge. ' From the worship 
of the vibhava-aspect one attains to the vyuha, and from 
the worship of the vyuha one attains to the " Subtile " called 
Vasudeva, i.e. the highest Brahman' — such is their doctrine. 
By the ' vibhava ' we have to understand the aggregate of 
beings, such as Rama, Krishna, &c, in whom the highest 
Being becomes manifest ; by the ' vyuha ' the fourfold 
arrangement or division of the highest Reality, as Vasu- 
deva, Sankarshawa, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha; by the 
' Subtle ' the highest Brahman itself, in so far as it has for 
its body the mere aggregate of the six qualities — as which 
it is called ' Vasudeva.' Compare on this point the Paush- 
kara, 'That body of doctrine through which, by means 
of works based on knowledge, one fully attains to the 
imperishable highest Brahman, called Vasudeva,' and so on. 
Sankarshana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha are thus mere 
bodily forms which the highest Brahman voluntarily as* 
eutnes. Scripture already declares, ' Not born he is born 
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in many ways,' and it is this birth — consisting in the volun- 
tary assumption of bodily form, due to tenderness towards 
its devotees — which the Bhagavata system teaches ; hence 
there lies no valid objection to the authoritativeness of that 
system. And as Sarikarshawa, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha 
are the beings ruling over the individual souls, internal 
organs and organs of egoity, there can be no objection 
to their being themselves denoted by those latter terms, 
viz. individual soul, and so on. The case is analogous to 
that of Brahman being designated, in some texts, by terms 
such as ether, breath, and the like. 

43. And on account of contradiction. 

The origination of the giva. is, moreover, distinctly con- 
troverted in the books of the Bhagavatas also. Thus in 
the Parama-samhita 'The nature of Prakn'ti consists therein 
that she is non-sentient, for the sake of another, eternal, 
ever-changing, comprising within herself the three gunas, 
and constituting the sphere of action and experience for 
all agents. With her the soul (purusha) is connected in 
the way of inseparable association; that soul is known 
to be truly without beginning and without end.' And as 
all Samhitas make similar statements as to the eternity 
of the soul, the Pa££aratra doctrine manifestly controverts 
the view of the essential nature of the^tva being something 
that originates. How it is possible that in the Veda as 
well as in common life the soul is spoken of as being born, 
dying, &c, will be explained under Su. II, 3, 17. The 
conclusion, therefore, is that the Bhagavata system also 
denies the origination of the soul, and that hence the 
objections raised on this ground against its authoritative- 
ness are without any force. Another objection is raised 
by some. SAndilya, they argue, is said to have promul- 
gated the Pa»£aratra doctrine because he did not find 
a sure basis for the highest welfare of man in the Veda 
and its auxiliary disciplines, and this implies that the 
Pa«£aratra is opposed to the Veda. — This objection, we 
reply, springs from nothing else but the mere unreasoning 
faith of men who do not possess the faintest knowledge. 
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of the teachings of the Veda, and have never considered 
the hosts of arguments which confirm that teaching. When 
the Veda says, 'Morning after morning those speak un- 
truth who make the Agnihotra offering before sunrise,' it 
is understood that the censure there passed on the offering 
before sunrise is really meant to glorify the offering after 
sunrise. We meet with a similar case in the 'bhuma- 
vidya ' {Kh. Up. VII, a). There at the beginning Narada 
says, ' I know the .£*g-veda, the Ysujur-veda, the Sama-veda, 
the Atharva«a as the fourth, the Itihasa-purana as the 
fifth,' and so on, enumerating all the various branches of 
knowledge, and finally summing up ' with all this I know 
the mantras only, I do not know the Self.' Now this 
declaration of the knowledge of the Self not being attain- 
able through any branch of knowledge except the know- 
ledge of the Bhuman evidently has no other purpose but 
to glorify this latter knowledge, which is about to be 
expounded. Or else Narada's words refer to the fact that 
from the Veda and its auxiliary disciplines he had not 
obtained the knowledge of the highest Reality. Analogous 
to this is the case of Skndi\ya!$ alleged objection to the 
Veda. That the Bhagavata doctrine is meant to facilitate 
the understanding of the sense of the Veda which by itself 
is difficult of comprehension, is declared in the Parama- 
samhita, ' I have read the Vedas at length, together with all 
the various auxiliary branches of knowledge. But in all 
these I cannot see a clear indication, raised above all doubt, 
of the way to blessedness, whereby I might reach perfec-. 
tion ' ; and ' The wise Lord Hari, animated by kindness 
for those devoted to him, extracted the essential meaning 
of all the Vedanta-texts and condensed it in an easy form.' 
The incontrovertible fact then is as follows. The Lord 
who is known from the Vedanta-texts, i.e. Vasudeva, 
called there the highest Brahman — who is antagonistic to 
all evil, whose nature is of uniform excellence, who is 
an ocean, as it were, of unlimited exalted qualities, such 
as infinite intelligence, bliss, and so on, all whose purposes 
come true — perceiving that those devoted to him, according 
as they are differently placed in the four castes and the 
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four stages of life, are intent on the different ends of life, 
viz. religious observances, wealth, pleasure, and final release; 
and recognising that the Vedas — which teach the truth 
about his own nature, his glorious manifestations, the means 
of rendering him propitious and the fruits of such endeavour 
— are difficult to fathom by all beings other than himself, 
whether gods or men, since those Vedas are divided into 
Rik, Ya^tis, Saman, and Atharvan ; and being animated by 
infinite pity, tenderness, and magnanimity ; with a view to 
enable his devotees to grasp the true meaning of the Vedas, 
himself composed the Pa»£aratra-.r&stra. The author of 
the Sutras (Vyasa)— who first composed the Sutras, the 
purport of which it is to set forth the arguments establish- 
ing the Vedanta doctrine, and then the Bharata-samhita 
(i.e. the Mahabharata) in a hundred thousand jlokas in 
order to support thereby the teaching of the Veda — himself 
says in the chapter called Mokshadharma, which treats of 
knowledge', ' If a householder, or a Brahma&arin, or a hermit, 
or a mendicant wishes to achieve success, what deity should 
he worship ? ' and so on ; explains then at great length the 
Paft£aratra system, and then says, 'From the lengthy 
Bharata story, comprising one hundred thousand jrlokas, 
this body of doctrine has been extracted, with the churn- 
ing-staff of mind, as butter is churned from curds — as 
butter from milk, as the Brahmawa from men, as the Ara- 
«yaka from the Vedas, as Amrs'ta from medicinal herbs. — 
This great Upanishad, consistent with the four Vedas, 
in harmony with Sankhya and Yoga, was called by him 
by the name of Pa*£aratra. This is excellent, this is 
Brahman, this is supremely beneficial. Fully agreeing 
with the Rik, the Ya^-us, the Saman, and the Atharvan- 
giras, this doctrine will be truly authoritative.' The terms 
Sankhya and Yoga here denote the concentrated appli- 
cation of knowledge and of works. As has been said, ' By 
the application of knowledge on the part of the Sankhya, 
and of works on the part of the Yogins.' And in the 
Bhlshmaparvan we read, 'By Brahmawas, Kshattriyas, 
Vairyas and 5udras, Madhava is to be honoured,, served 
and worshipped — he who was proclaimed by Sankarshawa 
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in agreement with the Satvata law.' — How then could 
these utterances of Badarayaoa, the foremost among all 
those who understand the teaching of the Veda, be recon- 
ciled with the view that in the. Sutras he maintains the 
non-authoritativeness of the Satvata doctrine, the purport 
of which is to teach the worship of, and meditation on, 
Vasudeva, who is none other than the highest Brahman 
known from the Vedanta-texts ? 

But other passages in the Mahabharata, such as ' There 
is the Sankhya, the Yoga, the Pa»£aratra, the Vedas, and 
the Plrupata doctrine; do all these rest on one and the 
same basis, or on different ones ? ' and so on, declare that 
the Sankhya and other doctrines also are worthy of regard, 
while yet in the .Sariraka Sutras those very same doctrines 
are formally refuted. Why, therefore, should not the same 
hold good in the case of the Bhagavata doctrine ? — Not so, 
we reply. In the Mahabharata also Badaraya»a applies, 
to the Sankhya and other doctrines the same style of 
reasoning as in the Sutras. The question, asked in the 
passage quoted, means 'Do the Sankhya, the Yoga, the 
Plrupata, and the Pa»£aratra set forth one and the same 
reality, or different ones? If the former, what is that 
reality? If the latter, they convey contradictory doc- 
trines, and, as reality is not something which may be 
optionally assumed to be either such or such, one of those 
doctrines only can be acknowledged as authoritative, and 
the question then arises which is to be so acknowledged ? ' — 
The answer to the question is given in the passage begin- 
ning, ' Know, O royal Sage, all those different views. The 
promulgator of the Sankhya is Kapila,' &c. Here the 
human origin of the Sankhya, Yoga, and Plrupata is 
established on the ground of their having been produced 
by Kapila, Hirawyagarbha, and Panipati. Next the clause 
' Aparantatamas is said to be the teacher of the Vedas ' 
intimates the non-human character of the Vedas; and 
finally the clause 'Of the whole Pa*£aratra, Narayana 
himself is the promulgator ' declares that Narayana himself 
revealed the Pa££aratra doctrine. The connected purport 
of these different clauses is as follows. As the systems 
[48] M m 
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of human origin set forth doctrines mutually contradictory, 
and, moreover, teach what is in conflict with the matter 
known from the Veda — which, on account of its non-human 
character, is raised above all suspicion of error and other 
imperfections — they cannot be accepted as authoritative 
with regard to anything not depending on human action 
and choice. Now the matter to be known from the Veda 
is Narayawa, who is none other than the highest Brahman. 
It hence follows that the entities set forth in those different 
systems — the pradhana, the soul (purusha), Parupati, and 
so on — have to be viewed as real only in so far as N&ra- 
ya«a, i.e. the highest Brahman, as known from the Vedanta- 
texts, constitutes their Self. This the text directly declares 
in the passage, ' In all those doctrines it is seen, in accord- 
ance with tradition and reasoning, that the lord Narayawa 
is the only basis.' This means — ' To him who considers 
the entities set forth in those systems with the help of 
argumentation, it is evident that Narayawa alone is the 
basis of all those entities.' In other words, as the entities 
set forth in those systems are not Brahman, any one who 
remembers the teaching of texts such as 'all this indeed 
is Brahman,' ' Narayawa is all,' which declare Brahman to 
be the Self of all, comes to the conclusion that Narayawa 
alone is the basis of those entities. As thus it is settled 
that the highest Brahman, as known from the Vedanta- 
texts, or Narayawa, himself is the promulgator of the 
entire Paw^aratra, and that this system teaches the nature 
of Narayawa and the proper way of worshipping him, none 
can disestablish the view that in the Pa»£aratra all the 
other doctrines are comprised. For this reason the Maha- 
bharata says, ' Thus the Sankhya-yoga and the Veda and 
the Arawyaka, being members of one another, are called 
the Paw^aratra,' i.e. the Sankhya, the Yoga, the Vedas, 
and the Arawyakas, which are members of one another 
because they are one in so far as aiming at setting forth 
one Truth, together are called the Pa»£aratra. — The 
Sankhya explains the twenty-five principles, the Yoga 
teaches certain practices and means of mental concentra- 
tion, and the Arawyakas teach that all the subordinate 
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principles have their true Self in Brahman, that the mental 
concentration enjoined in the Yoga is a mode of meditation 
on Brahman, and that the rites and works which are set 
forth in the Veda are means to win the favour of Brahman 
— thus giving instruction as to Brahman's nature. Now 
all these elements, in their inward connexion, are clearly 
set forth in the Pa»£aratra by the highest Brahman, i.e. 
Nirayawa, himself. The .Sarlraka Sastra (i.e. the Vedanta) 
does not disprove the principles assumed by the Sankhyas, 
but merely the view of their not having Brahman for their 
Self ; and similarly in its criticism on the Yoga and Plru- 
pata systems, it merely refutes the view of the Lord being 
a mere instrumental cause, the erroneous assumptions as 
to the relative position of higher and lower entities, and 
certain practices not warranted by the Veda ; but it does 
not reject the Yoga itself, nor again the lord Parupati. 
Hence Smn'ti says, ' The Sankhya, the Yoga, the Pa»£ara- 
tra, the Vedas, and the Plrupata doctrine — all these having 
their proof in the Self may not be destroyed by arguments.' 
The essential points in all these doctrines are to be adopted, 
not to be rejected absolutely as the teaching of Gina or 
Sugata is to be rejected. For, as said in the SnWti text 
quoted above, ' in all those doctrines it is seen, according 
to tradition and reasoning, that the lord Narayawa is the 
only basis.' — Here terminates the adhikara«a of ' the im- 
possibility of origination.' 
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THIRD PADA. 

i. Not Ether; on account of the absence of 
scriptural statement. 

We have demonstrated that the Sankhya-system and 
other systems standing outside the Veda are untenable 
since they rest on fallacious reasoning and are self-contra- 
dictory. In order to prove that our own view is altogether 
free from all objections of this kind, we shall now explain 
in detail the mode in which this world, with all its sentient 
and non-sentient beings, is produced by Brahman, whom we 
hold to be the general creator. 

The first doubt here presenting itself is whether Ether 
be something produced or not. — The Purvapakshin main- 
tains that it is not produced, since there is no scriptural 
statement to that effect. A scriptural statement may be 
expected with regard to what is possible ; but what is im- 
possible — as e. g. the origination of a sky-flower or of 
Ether — cannot possibly be taught by Scripture. For the 
origination of Ether, which is not made up of parts and is 
all pervasive, cannot be imagined in any way. For this 
very reason, i. e. the impossibility of the thing, the Khkn- 
dogya, in its account of creation, mentions the origination 
of fire, water, &c. only (but not of Ether) — 'It thought, 
may I be many, may I grow forth,' ' It sent forth fire,' 
and so on. When therefore the Taittirfya, the Atharvawa, 
and other texts tell us that Ether did originate — 'From 
that Self sprang Ether ' (Taitt. Up. II, i) ; ' From him is 
born breath, mind, and all organs of sense, Ether, air, light, 
water,' &c. (Mu. Up. II, i, 4) — such statements are con- 
trary to sense, and hence refute themselves. — To this the 
Sfitra replies. 

2. But there is. 

But there is origination of Ether. For Scripture, which 
is concerned with matters transcending sense perception, is 
able to establish the truth even of the origination of Ether, 
although this be not proved by other means of knowledge. 
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And in a matter known from Scripture a contradictory 
inference, such as that Ether cannot originate because it is 
without parts, is not of sufficient force. That the non- 
originatedness of the Self also does not rest on its being 
without parts will be shown further on. — Here the Purva- 
pakshin raises an objection. 

3. It has a secondary sense, on account of impos- 
sibility and of the text 

It is reasonable to assume that in passages such as 
' From that Self there sprang Ether,' the origination of 
Ether is not to be taken in its literal sense ; for according 
to the ATAandogya-text 'it sent forth fire.' Brahman 
engaged in creation first produces fire, and fire thus having 
the first place, the text cannot possibly mean to say that 
Ether also was produced. Moreover, there is another text, 
viz. ' Vayu and antariksha (i. e. Ether), this is the Immortal,' 
according to which Ether is immortal, i. e. non-produced. 
— But how can one and the same word, viz. it 'sprang' 
(i. e. originated), be taken in a metaphorical sense with 
reference to Ether, and in its literal sense with reference to 
fire, and so on ? — To this the next Sutra replies. 

4. There may be (a double sense) of the one 
(word), as in the case of the word ' Brahman.' 

Since in the clause ' from that Self there sprang Brah- 
man,' the word ' sprang ' cannot be taken in its literal sense, 
it may be used there in a secondary sense ; while the same 
word as connected with the subsequent clauses ' from Vayu 
Agni,' &c, may have its primary sense. This would be 
analogous to the use of the word Brahman in Mu. Up. I, 1 . 
There in the clause 'From him is born that Brahman, 
name, form, and matter ' (9), the word Brahman is used in 
a secondary sense, i. e. denotes the Pradhana ; while in the 
same chapter, in the clause ' Brahman swells by means of 
brooding ' (8), the same word denotes Brahman in its pri- 
mary sense. It is true indeed that in this latter case the 
word ' Brahman ' occurs twice ; while in the Taitt. text the 
word ' sambhuta ' occurs once only, and has to be carried 
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over from the first clause into the subsequent ones; but 
this makes no difference, for, in the case of such carrying 
over of a word, no less than in the case of actual repetition, 
the general denotation of the word is repeated. — The next 
Sutra refutes this objection. 

5. The non-abandonment of the promissory state- 
ment (results) from non-difference. 

It is not appropriate to assume, from deference to the 
ATAandogya-text, a secondary meaning for those other 
texts also which declare Ether to have originated. For 
the jOandogya itself virtually admits the origination of 
Ether ; in so far, namely, as the clause ' that by which the 
non-heard is heard,' &c, declares that through the know- 
ledge of Brahman everything is known. This declaration 
is not abandoned, i. e. is adhered to, only if the Ether also 
is an effect of Brahman and thus non-different from it 

6. (As follows also) from (other) texts. 

That Ether is an originated thing follows from other 
clauses also in the .Oandogya : ' Being only this was in 
the beginning, one without a second ' affirms the oneness 
of everything before creation, and ' In that all this has its 
Self implies that everything is an effect of, and hence non- 
different from, Brahman. — Nor does the statement as to 
the creation of fire, ' it sent forth fire,' exclude the creation 
of Ether. For the first place which there is assigned to 
fire rests only thereon that no mention is made of the 
creation of Ether, and this has no force to negative the 
creation of Ether as positively stated in other texts. 

7. But the division (origination) extends over all 
effects ; as in ordinary life. 

The * but ' has the sense of * and.' As the clause ' In 
that all this has its Self and similar ones directly state 
that Ether also is a creation of Brahman, the division, i. e. 
the origination of Ether from Brahman, is implicitly de- 
clared thereby. As in ordinary life. When in ordinary 
life somebody has said 'all these men are the sons of 
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Devadatta,' it is known that any particulars which may 
afterwards be given about the descent of some of them are 
meant to apply to alL — In accordance with this our con- 
clusion we interpret the text ' Air and Ether, this is the 
Immortal,' as asserting only that air and Ether continue to 
exist for a long time, as the Devas do. 

8. Hereby air is explained. 

The same argumentation explains the origination of air 
also. That a special Sutra is devoted to the origination of 
air — instead of disposing in one Sutra of Ether and air — is 
for the sake of Sutra 10, which states that ' hence (i. e. from 
air) there originated fire.' 

9. But there is non-origination of that which is 
(only) ; on account of impossibility. 

The 'but' has an affirmative sense. There is non- 
origination of that which is, i.e. of Brahman only; of 
whatever is different from Brahman non-origination cannot 
possibly be established. This means — the origination of 
Ether and air has been proved only in order to illustrate a 
general truth. Only that which is, i. e. Brahman, which is 
the general cause, cannot originate. Whatever is other than 
Brahman, i. e. the entire world comprising the Unevolved, 
the great principle (mahat), ahankara, the tanmatras, the 
sense-organs, the Ether, the air, and so on, cannot possibly 
be shown to be non-originated, since its being an effect is 
proved by the text declaring that everything is known 
through one thing, and in other ways. — Here terminates 
the adhikarawa of ' the Ether.' 

10. Fire (is produced) thence, for thus Scripture 
declares. 

It has been stated that everything different from Brah- 
man is the effect of Brahman. The doubt now arises 
whether the more remote effects of Brahman originate, each 
of them, only from that substance which is their imme- 
diately antecedent cause or from Brahman in the form of that 
substance. — The decision is that they originate from those 
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substances only; for the text 'from air fire' directly states 
the origination of fire from air. 

1 1. Water (from fire). 

Water also originates ' thence,' i. e. from fire ; for so the 
texts declare ' From fire water ' (Taitt Up. II, i, i) ; ' that 
sent forth water' {Kh. Up. VI, a, 3). 

1 2. Earth (from water). 

Earth originates from water; for so the texts declare 
' From water earth ' (Taitt. Up. II, 1, 1). ' It (water) sent 
forth food ' {Kh. Up. VI, 2, 3). But how can the word 
' food ' denote earth ? — To this the next Sutra replies. 

13. Earth on account of the subject-matter, the 
colour, and other texts. 

That the word ' food ' denotes the earth is to be inferred 
from the fact that the section in which the word occurs has 
for its subject-matter the creation of the elements ; as 
everything eatable is a product of the earth, the term 
denoting the effect is there applied to denote the cause. 
In the same chapter, where the colour of the elements is 
mentioned (' The red colour of a flame is the colour of fire, 
the white one that of water, the black one that of food '), 
the collocation of words clearly shows that ' food ' means 
something of the same kind as fire and water, viz. the ele- 
ments of earth. And there are other texts also which treat 
of the same topic and declare the origination of earth from 
water, cp. Taitt. Up. II, 1, 'from fire sprang water,' from 
water earth.' All this proves that the term ' food ' denotes 
earth, and that hence earth originates from water. 

Fire and the other substances, the origination of which 
has been detailed, are mentioned merely as instances, and 
it must be understood that also other entities, such as the 
' Mahat,' and so on, originate only from the immediately 
preceding cause, in agreement with scriptural statements. 
And texts such as ' From him is born breath, mind, and all 
organs of sense, ether, air, light, water, and the earth, the 
support of all ' (Mu. Up II, 1, 3) ; ' From him is born that 
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Brahman, name, form, and food ' (Mu. Up. I, 1, 9) ; ' From 
that Self there sprang ether ' (Taitt. Up. II, 1, 1) ; ' It (i. e. 
that which is) sent forth fire' (Kh. Up. VI, a, 3)— (which 
seems to teach the direct origination from Brahman of the 
different elements, and so on) — may be interpreted on the 
understanding of Brahman being their mediate cause also. — 
This prima facie view the next Sutra disposes of. • 

14. But he; from the inferential mark supplied 
by their reflection. 

The ' but ' indicates the setting aside of the prima facie 
view raised. Of all effected things, the Mahat, and so on, 
the highest Person himself, in so far as embodied in the 
immediately preceding substance, is the direct cause. — 
How is this known ? — ' From the inferential mark supplied 
by the reflection of them.' By ' reflection ' the Sutra means 
the resolve expressed in the recurring phrase, ' May I be 
many ' ; * That fire thought, may I be many ' ; ' That water 
thought, may I be many ' (Kh. Up. VI, a, 3 ; 4). As these 
texts declare that there was thought — in the form of a re- 
solve of self- multiplication — which thought can belong to 
a Self only, we conclude that also the Mahat, the ahankara, 
the Ether, and so on, accomplish the sending forth of their 
respective effects only after similar thought, and such 
thought can belong only to the highest Brahman em- 
bodied in the Mahat, ahankara, and so on. That the 
highest Brahman is embodied in all beings and constitutes 
their Self, is directly stated in the antaryamin-brahma«a, 
* He who abiding in the earth ; abiding in water ; abiding 
in fire,' &c. &c. (Bri. Up. Ill, 7, 3 ff.) ; and likewise in the 
Subala-Up., 'Whose body is the earth,' &c. &c, up to 
4 Whose body is the Unevolved.' — The Purvapakshin had 
maintained that the creation, from Brahman, of breath, and 
so on, which is declared in texts such as ' From him are 
born breath, mind,' &c, may be understood as a mediate 
creation. This point is taken up by the next Sutra. 

1 5. But the order of succession (which is stated) 
in reverse order (of the true one) is possible, (only 
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if the origination of all effects is) thence (i.e. from 
Brahman). 

The ' but ' has an asseverative sense. The direct origina- 
tion from Brahman of all effects — which in passages such 
as the one quoted by the Purvapakshin is stated in a 
form the reverse of the (true) order of origination accord- 
ing to which the Unevolved, the Mahat, the ahankara, 
Ether, and so on, succeed each other — is possible only on 
the supposition of the origination of each effect being 
really from Brahman itself in the form of a special causal 
substance. To understand the causality of Brahman as 
a merely mediate one would be to contradict all those 
statements of immediate origination. Texts such as the 
one quoted thus confirm the conclusion that everything 
originates from Brahman directly. 

1 6. If it be said that knowledge and mind (which 
are mentioned) between (breath and the elements) 
(are stated) in order of succession, owing to an 
inferential mark of this ; we say, not so, on account 
of non-difference. 

' Knowledge ' in the Sutra denotes the means of know- 
ledge, i. e. the sense-organs. — An objection is raised against 
the conclusion arrived at under the preceding Sutra. We 
cannot, the opponent says, admit the conclusion that the 
passage from the Mundaka. Up. ' from him is born breath, 
mind,' &c, declares the immediate origination from Brah- 
man of all things, and that hence the passage confirms the 
view, first suggested by the inferential mark of ' thought ' 
(see above, Su. 14), that everything springs from Brahman 
direct. For the purport of the text is to state a certain 
order of succession, and we hence conclude that all the 
beings mentioned were successively created. In the second 
half of the text we recognise the series of ether, air, fire, &c, 
which is known to us from other texts, and from the fact 
of their being exhibited in one and the same text we con- 
clude that knowledge and mind — which are mentioned 
between breath on the one side and the elements on the 
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other — must be viewed as created in that order. The text 
therefore in no way confirms the direct origination of every- 
thing from Brahman. To this the Sutra replies, ' Not so, 
on account of non-difference.' The first words of the text 
' from him is born ' connect themselves equally with breath, 
and knowledge, and mind, and the series of elements begin- 
ning with ether ; and the meaning of the whole therefore 
is to declare that all the entities spring directly from Brah- 
man, not to teach the order of succession in which they are 
produced. It moreover cannot have the purport of teach- 
ing a certain order of succession, because the order stated 
contradicts the order established by other scriptural pas- 
sages ; such as the one beginning ' the earth is merged in 
water,' and ending 'darkness becomes one.' We hence 
hold to the conclusion that all effects originate from Brah- 
man only, in so far as embodied in the Unevolved, and so 
on, and that the terms ' fire ' and so on denote Brahman, 
which is the Self of all those substances. — But to interpret 
all these words as denoting Brahman is to set aside their 
special denotative power as established by etymology! — 
To this objection the next Sutra replies. 

17. But that which abides in the things movable 
and immovable, i.e. the terms denoting those things, 
are non-secondary (i. e. of primary denotative power, 
viz. with regard to Brahman) ; since (their deno- 
tative power) is effected by the being of that 
(i.e. Brahman). 

The 'but' sets aside the objection raised. (The prima 
facie view here is as follows.) As Brahman, which has all 
things for its modes, is not the object of Perception and the 
other means of knowledge which give rise to the appre- 
hension of the things only which are Brahman's modes, and 
as hence, previously to the study of the Vedanta-texts, the 
idea of that to which the modes belong (i. e. of Brahman) 
does not arise, and as the knowledge of all words finally 
denoting Brahman depends on the existence of the idea 
of that to which the modes belong (i. e. Brahman) ; all the 
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individual words are used in worldly language only sepa- 
rately to denote special things. In other words, as the 
terms ' fire ' and so on have denotative power with regard to 
particular things only, their denotative power with regard 
to Brahman is secondary, indirect only. — Of this view the 
Sutra disposes by saying ' that which abides in the moving 
and the non-moving,' &c. The meaning is — the terms 
which abide in, i. e. are connected with, the different moving 
and non-moving things, and hence denote those things, 
possess with regard to Brahman a denotative power which 
is not 'bhakta,' i.e. secondary or figurative, but primary 
and direct. ' Why so ? ' Because the denotative power of 
all words is dependent on the being of Brahman. For this 
we know from the scriptural passage which tells how 
names and forms were evolved by Brahman. — Here ter- 
minates the adhikaraoa of ' fire.' 

1 8. Not the Self, on account of scriptural state- 
ment, and on account of the eternity (which results) 
from them. 

The Sutras so far have stated that this entire world, 
from Ether downwards, originates from the highest Brah- 
man. It now becomes a matter for discussion whether the 
individual soul also originates in the same way or not — It 
does so originate, the Purvapakshin maintains. For on 
this assumption only the scriptural statement as to the cog- 
nition of all things through the cognition of one thing holds 
good, and moreover Scripture declares that before creation 
everything was one. Moreover, there are texts directly 
stating that the soul also was produced in the same way as 
Ether and other created things. 

• Pra^-apati sent forth all creatures '; 'All these creatures 
have their root in the True, they abide in the True, they 
rest on the True ' (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 6) ; * From whence these 
beings are produced' (Taitt. Up. Ill, i, l). As these pas- 
sages declare the origination of the world inclusive of sen- 
tient beings, we conclude that the souls also originate. 
Nor must this be objected to on the ground that from the 
fact that Brahman is eternal, and the other fact that texts 
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such as ' That art thou ' teach the soul to be of the nature 
of Brahman, it follows that the soul also is eternal. For if 
we reasoned in this style we should have to admit also that 
the Ether and the other elements are eternal, since texts 
such as ' in that all this has its Self ' and ' all this indeed is 
Brahman ' intimate them also to be of the nature of Brah- 
man. Hence the individual soul also originates no less than 
Ether and the rest. — To this the Sutra replies, ' Not the 
Self, on account of scriptural statement.' The Self is not 
produced, since certain texts directly deny its origination ; 
cp. ' the intelligent one is not born nor does he die ' (Ka. 
Up. I, %, 18) ; 'There are two unborn ones, one intelligent 
and strong, the other non-intelligent and weak ' (.Svet. Up. 

I, 9). And the eternity of the soul is learned from the 
same texts, cp. * There is one eternal thinker,' &c. (Ka. Up. 

II, 5, 13) ; ' Unborn, eternal, everlasting is that ancient one ; 
he is not killed though the body is killed ' (Ka. Up. I, a, 
18). — For these reasons the soul is not produced. 

But how then about the declaration that through the 
cognition of one thing everything is known ? — There is no 
difficulty here, since the soul also is an effect; and since 
effect and cause are non-different. — But this implies that 
the soul is an originated thing just like Ether and so on ! — 
Not so, we reply. By a thing being an effect we mean its 
being due to a substance passing over into some other 
state ; and from this point of view the soul also is an effect. 
There is, however, the difference, that the * other condition ' 
which is represented by the soul is of a different kind from 
that which constitutes non-sentient things, such as Ether 
and so on. The 'otherness* on which the soul depends 
consists in the contraction and expansion of intelligence; 
while the change on which the origination of Ether and so 
on depends is a change of essential nature. And change 
of the latter kind is what we deny of the soul. We have 
shown that there are three entities of distinct nature, viz. 
objects of fruition, enjoying subjects, and a Ruler; that 
origination and so on which are characteristic of the objects 
do not belong to the subjects, and that the latter are 
eternal ; that the characteristic qualities of the objects and 
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likewise those of the subjects — viz. liability to pain and 
suffering — do not belong to the Ruler ; that the latter is 
eternal, free from all imperfections, omniscient, imme- 
diately realising all his purposes, the Lord of the lords of 
the organs, the highest Lord of all ; and that sentient and 
non-sentient beings in all their states constitute the body of 
the Lord while he constitutes their Self. While Brahman 
thus has for its modes (prakara) the sentient and non- 
sentient beings in which it ever is embodied, during certain 
periods those beings abide in so subtle a condition as to be 
incapable of receiving designations different from that of 
Brahman itself; Brahman then is said to be in its causal 
state. When, on the other hand, its body is constituted 
by all those beings in their gross state, when they have 
separate, distinct names and forms, Brahman is said td be 
in its effected condition. When, now, Brahman passes 
over from the causal state into the effected state, the aggre- 
gate of non-sentient things which in the causal state were 
destitute of name and form undergoes an essential change 
of nature — implying the possession of distinct names and 
so on — so as to become fit to constitute objects of fruition 
for sentient beings ; the change, on the other hand, which 
the sentient beings (the souls) undergo on that occasion is 
nothing more than a certain expansion of intelligence (or 
consciousness), capacitating them to experience the dif- 
ferent rewards or punishments for their previous deeds. 
The ruling element of the world, i. e. the Lord, finally, who 
has the sentient and non-sentient beings for his modes, 
undergoes a change in so far as he is, at alternating periods, 
embodied in all those beings in their alternating states. The 
two modes, and he to whom the modes belong, thus undergo 
a common change in so far as in the case of all of them the 
causal condition passes over into a different condition. 

It is with reference to this change undergone by one 
substance in passing over into a different state that the 
ATAandogya says that through the knowledge of one thing 
everything is known, and illustrates this by the case of the 
lump of clay (knowing which we know all things made of 
clay). Texts such as ' Pra^apati sent forth the creatures,' 
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which declare the origination of the soul, really mean only 
to state that the souls are by turns associated with or dis- 
sociated from bodies — the effect of which is that their intel- 
ligence is either contracted or expanded. Texts again 
which deny the origination of the soul and affirm its per- 
manency (' He is not born and does not die,' &c) mean to 
say that the soul does not, like the non-sentient element of 
creation, undergo changes of essential nature. And finally 
there are texts the purport of which it is to declare the 
absence of change of essential nature as well as of alternate 
expansion and contraction of intelligence — cp. ' That is the 
great unborn Self, undecaying, undying, immortal, Brah- 
man ' (Bri. Up. XI, 4, 35) ; ' the eternal thinker,' &c. (Ka. 
Up. II, 5, 13) ; such texts have for their subject the highest 
Lord. — All this also explains how Brahman, which is at all 
times differentiated by the sentient and non-sentient beings 
that constitute its body, can be said to be one only pre- 
vious to creation ; the statement is possible because at that 
time the differentiation of names and forms did not exist 
That that which makes the difference between plurality and 
unity is the presence or absence of differentiation through 
names and forms, is distinctly declared in the text, ' Now 
all this was undifferentiated. It became differentiated by 
form and name ' (Bri. Up. I, 4, 7). — Those also who hold 
that the individual soul is due to Nescience ; and those who 
hold it to be due to a real limiting adjunct (upadhi) ; and 
those who hold that Brahman, whose essential nature- is 
mere Being, assumes by itself the threefold form of enjoy- 
ing subjects, objects of enjoyment, and supreme Ruler ; can 
all of them explain the unity which Scripture predicates of 
Brahman in the pralaya state, only on the basis of the 
absence of differentiation by names and forms ; for accord- 
ing to them also (there is no absolute unity at any time, 
but) either the potentiality of Nescience, or the potentiality of 
the limiting adjunct, or the potentialities of enjoying subjects, 
objects of enjoyment, and supreme Ruler persist in the pra- 
laya condition also. And, moreover, it is proved by the 
two Sutras, II, 1, 33 ; 35, that the distinction of the several 
individual souls and the stream of their works are eternal. 
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There is, however, the following difference between those 
several views. The first-mentioned view implies that 
Brahman itself is under the illusive influence of begin- 
ningless Avidya. According to the second view, the effect 
of the real and beginningless limiting adjunct is that Brah- 
man itself is in the state of bondage ; for there is no other 
entity but Brahman and the adjunct. According to the 
third view, Brahman itself assumes different forms, and 
itself experiences the various unpleasant consequences of 
deeds. Nor would it avail to say that that part of Brah- 
man which is the Ruler is not an experiencing subject ; 
for as Brahman is all-knowing it recognises the enjoying 
subject as non-different from itself, and thus is itself an 
enjoying subject. — According to our view, on the other 
hand, Brahman, which has for its body all sentient and 
non-sentient beings, whether in their subtle or their gross 
state, is always — in its effected as well as in its causal con- 
dition — free from all shadow of imperfection, and a limit- 
less ocean as it were of all exalted qualities. All im- 
perfections, and suffering, and all change belong not to 
Brahman, but only to the sentient and non-sentient beings 
which are its modes. This view removes all difficulties.— 
Here terminates the adhikarawa of ' the Self.' 

19. For this very reason (the individual soul is) 
a knower. 

It has been shown that, different therein from Ether 
and the rest, the soul is not produced. This leads to the 
consideration of the soul's essential nature. Is that essen- 
tial nature constituted by mere intelligence as Sugata and 
Kapila hold ; or is the soul as Kanada thinks, essentially 
non- intelligent, comparable to a stone, while intelligence 
is merely an adventitious quality of it ; or is it essentially 
a knowing subject? — The soul is mere intelligence, the 
Purvapakshin maintains; for the reason that Scripture 
declares it to be so. For in the antaryamin-brahmawa 
the clause which in the Madhyandina-text runs as follows, 
* he who abides in the Self,' is in the text of the Kawvas 
represented by the clause ' he who abides in knowledge.' 
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Similarly the text ' knowledge performs the sacrifice and 
all sacred acts ' (Taitt. Up. II, 5, 1) shows that it is know- 
ledge only which is the true nature of the active Self. And 
Smritl texts convey the same view, as e.g. 'it in reality 
is of the nature of absolutely spotless intelligence.' A 
second Purvapakshin denies the truth of this view. If, 
he says, we assume that the Self s essential nature consists 
either in mere knowledge or in its being a knowing subject, 
it follows that as the Self is omnipresent there must be 
consciousness at all places and at all times. On that 
doctrine we, further, could not account for the use of 
the instruments of cognition (i.e. the sense-organs, &c.) ; 
nor for the fact that in the states of deep sleep, swoon 
and so on, the Self although present is not observed to be 
conscious, while on the other hand consciousness is seen 
to arise as soon as the conditions of the waking state are 
realised. We therefore conclude that neither intelligence 
or consciousness, nor being a knowing agent, constitutes the 
essence of the soul, but that consciousness is a mere adven- 
titious or occasional attribute. And the omnipresence of 
the Self must needs be admitted since its effects are per- 
ceived everywhere. Nor is there any valid reason for 
holding that the Self moves to any place; for as it is 
assumed to be present everywhere the actual accomplish- 
ment of effects (at certain places only) may be attributed 
to the moving of the body only. — Scripture also directly 
declares that in the state of deep sleep there is no con- 
sciousness, ' I do not indeed at the present moment know 
myself, so as to be able to say " that am I," nor do I know 
those beings.' Similarly Scripture declares the absence of 
consciousness in the state of final release, ' when he has 
departed there is no consciousness ' (Bri. Up. II, 4, 12) ; 
where the Self is spoken of as having knowledge for its 
essential nature, the meaning only is that knowledge con- 
stitutes its specific quality, and the expression is therefore 
not to be urged in its literal sense. 

Against all this the Sutra declares ' for this very reason 
a knower.' This Self is essentially a knower, a knowing 
subject; not either mere knowledge or of non-sentient 
[48] N n 
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nature. — Why ? — ' For this very reason,' i.e. on account of 
Scripture itself. ' For this reason ' refers back to the ' on 
account of Scripture ' in the preceding Sutra. For in the 
KMndogya., where the condition of the released and the 
non-released soul is described, the text says 'He who 
knows, let me smell this, he is the Self — with the mind 
seeing those pleasures he rejoices — the devas who are in 
the world of Brahman — whose desires are true, whose 
purposes are true — not remembering the body into which 
he was born ' (Kh. Up. VIII, 12, 4-5 ; 1, 5 ; 12, 3). And 
elsewhere 'The seer does not see death' {Kh. Up. VII, 
26, 2). Similarly we read in the Va^asaneyaka, in reply 
to the question 'Who is that Self?' — 'He who is within 
the heart, surrounded by the Pra»as, the person of light, 
consisting of knowledge ' (Br*. Up. IV, 3,7);' By what 
should one know the knower ? ' (Br*. Up. IV, 5, 15) ; ' That 
person knows.' And 'for he is the knower, the hearer, 
the smeller, the taster, the perceiver, the thinker, the 
agent — he the person whose Self is knowledge'; and 
'thus these sixteen parts of that seer' (Pra. Up. IV, 9; 
VI, 5). To the objection that if being a cognising subject 
constituted the essential nature of the Self it would follow 
that as the Self is omnipresent, there would be conscious- 
ness always and everywhere, the next Sutra replies. 

20. On account of (its) passing out, moving and 
returning. 

The Self is not omnipresent, but on the contrary, of 
atomic size (a«u). — How is this known? — Since Scripture 
says that it passes out, goes and returns. Its passing out 
is described in the following passage 'by that light this 
Self departs, either through the eye, or through the skull, 
or through other parts of the body ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 2). 
Its going in the following text ' all those who pass away 
out of this world go to the moon,' and its returning in the 
text ' from that world he comes again into this world, for 
action.' All this going, and so on, cannot be reconciled 
with the soul being present everywhere. 
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21. And on account of the latter two (being 
effected) through the Self. 

The ' and ' has affirming power. The ' passing out ' 
might somehow be reconciled with a non-moving Self (such 
as the omnipresent Self would be) if it were taken in the 
sense of the Self separating from the body ; but for the 
going and returning no analogous explanation is possible. 
They, therefore, must be taken as effected by the Self 
itself (which, then, cannot be omnipresent and non- 
moving). 

22. If it be said that (the soul) is not atomic, on 
account of scriptural statement of (what is) not that ; 
we say no, on account of the other one being the 
topic. 

The passage 'He who is within the heart, surrounded 
by the Prawas, the person consisting of knowledge ' (Br/. 
Up. IV, 3, 7) introduces as the topic of discussion the 
personal Self, and further on in the same chapter we read 
' the unborn Self, the great one ' (IV, 4, 22). The personal 
Self, being expressly called great, cannot, therefore, be 
atomic ! — Not so, we reply. ' Since the other one is the 
topic' In the second text quoted that Self which is other 
than the personal Self— i.e. the highest Self (pra^wa) con- 
stitutes the topic. In the beginning of the chapter, indeed, 
the individual Self is introduced, but later on, between the 
two texts quoted, the instruction begins to concern itself 
with the highest Self, ' he by whom there is known the 
Self of intelligence ' (pratibuddha atma ; IV, 4, 13). It is 
this latter Self which, in 22, is called great, not the indi- 
vidual Self. 

23. And on account of the very word, and of 
measure. 

Scripture directly applies the word 'ami' to the indi- 
vidual Self, ' By thought is to be known that atomic Self 
into which Breath has entered fivefold' (Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 9). 
— By the term ' unmana ' in the Sutra we have to under- 
stand measurement by selection of comparative instances. 

Nn 2 
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Scripture declares the minuteness of the individual Self 
by reference to things which are like atoms in size, ' The 
individual soul is to be known as part of the hundredth 
part of the point of a hair divided a hundred times, and 
yet it is to be infinite ' (.Svet. Up. V, 9) ; ' that lower one 
is seen of the measure of the point of a goad ' (V, 8). For 
these reasons also the individual Self must be viewed as 
atomic. — But this conflicts with the fact that sensation 
extends over the whole body ! — This objection the next 
Sutra refutes by means of an analogous instance. 

24. There is no contradiction, as in the case of 
sandal-ointment. 

As a drop of sandal-ointment, although applied to one 
spot of the body only, yet produces a refreshing sensation 
extending over the whole body ; thus the Self also, although 
dwelling in one part of the body only, is conscious of sensa- 
tions taking place in any part of the body. 

25. Should it be said (that this is not so) on 
account of specialisation of abode; we say no, on 
account of the acknowledgment (of a place of the 
Self), viz. in the heart. 

There is a difference. The drop of ointment can produce 
its effect as at any rate it is in contact with a definite part 
of the body. But we know of no such part in the case 
of the soul ! — Not so, we reply. Scripture informs us that 
the Self abides in a definite part of the body, viz. the heart 
* For that Self is in the heart, there are a hundred and one 
veins.' And in reply to the question 'What is that Self?' 
the text has ' He who is within the heart, surrounded by 
the Prawas, the Person of light, consisting of knowledge ' 
(Br*. Up. IV, 3, 7). — The parallel case of the sandal-oint- 
ment is referred to in order to point out that the Self abides 
in some particular part of the body ; while the ointment 
is not bound to any special place. — In the next Sutra the 
Sutrakara proceeds to state how, according to his own view, 
the Self, although abiding in one spot only, gives rise to 
effects extending over the whole body. 
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26. Or on account of its quality as light. 

The * or ' is meant to set aside the view previously stated. 
The Self extends through the whole body by means of its 
quality, viz. knowledge or consciousness. ' As light.' As 
the light of things abiding in one place— such as gems, the 
sun, and so on — is seen to extend to many places, so the 
consciousness of the Self dwelling in the heart pervades 
the entire body. That the knowledge of the knowing 
subject may extend beyond its substrate, as the light of 
a luminous body does, we have already explained under 
the first Sutra. — But it has been said that the Self is mere 
knowledge ; how then can knowledge be said to be a 
quality — which is something different from the essential 
nature of a thing ? — This the next Sutra explains. 

27. There is distinction as in the case of smell; 
and thus Scripture declares. 

Just as smell, which is perceived as a quality of earth, 
is distinct from earth ; thus knowledge of which we are 
conscious as the quality of a knowing subject — which 
relation expresses itself in judgments such as ' I know ' — 
is different from the knowing subject. Scriptural texts 
also prove this relation, as e.g. ' This Person knows.' 

28. On account of the separate statement 

Scripture even states quite directly that knowledge is 
something distinct from the knowing subject, viz. in the 
passage * For there is not known any intermission of the 
knowing of the knower ' (Bri. Up. IV, 3, 30). — It has been 
said that in passages such as ' he who abiding in knowledge ' 
(Br*. Up. Ill, 7, 22); 'Knowledge performs the sacrifice' 
(Taitt. Up. II, 5, 1) ; 'having knowledge for its nature, 
absolutely free from stain,' Scripture speaks of the Self as 
being mere knowledge (not a knower). This point the next 
Sutra elucidates. 

29. But(the Self) isdesignated as that becauseithas 
that quality (viz. knowledge) for its essential quality ; 
as in the case of the intelligent (pr4£$a) Self. 
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The ' but ' discards the objection. Because that quality, 
viz. the quality of knowledge, is the essential quality, there- 
fore the Self is, in the passages quoted, designated as know- 
ledge. For knowledge constitutes the essential quality of 
the Self. Similarly, the intelligent highest Self is occa- 
sionally called ' Bliss,' because bliss is its essential quality. 
Compare * If that bliss existed not in the ether ' (Taitt. 
Up. II, 7, i) ; ' He perceived that bliss is Brahman' (Taitt. 
Up. Ill, 6, 1). That bliss is the essential attribute of 
Brahman is proved by texts such as 'That is one bliss 
of Brahman ' ; ' He who knows the bliss of Brahman is 
afraid of nothing ' (Taitt. Up. II, 4, 1). — Or else the analo- 
gous case to which the Sutra refers may be that of the 
intelligent Brahman being designated by the term ' know- 
ledge,' in texts such as ' Truth, knowledge, the Infinite is 
Brahman' (Taitt. Up. II, 1). That knowledge is the 
essential quality of Brahman is known from passages 
such as ' together with the intelligent Brahman ' (Taitt Up. 
II, 1, 1) ; 'He who is all-knowing' (Mu. Up. I, 1, 9). 

30. And there is no objection, since (the quality 
of knowledge) exists wherever the Self is; this 
being observed. 

Since knowledge is an attribute which is met with 
wherever a Self is, there is no objection to the Self being 
designated by that attribute. Similarly we observe that 
special kinds of cows, as e. g. hornless ones, are designated 
by the term 'cow,' since the quality of possessing the 
generic character of cows is met with everywhere in con- 
nexion with the essential character of such animals with 
mutilated horns ; since in fact that quality contributes to 
define their essential character. The ' and ' of the Sutra 
is meant to suggest a further argument, viz. that to apply 
to the Self the term ' knowledge ' is suitable for that reason 
also that like knowledge the Self is self-illuminated. 
The objection that knowledge or consciousness cannot be 
an attribute inseparably connected with the essential nature 
of the Self as there is no consciousness in deep sleep and 
similar states is taken up in the next Sutra. 
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31. Since there may be manifestation of that 
which exists ; as in the case of virile power and 
so on. 

The 'but' is meant to set the raised objection aside. 
The case may be that while consciousness is present also in 
deep sleep, and so on, it is manifested in the waking state 
only; whence there would be no objection to viewing 
consciousness as an essential attribute of the Self. ' As 
in the case of virile power and the like.' Special substances 
such as the virile element are indeed present in the male 
child already, but then are not manifest, while later on they 
manifest themselves with advancing youth ; but all the 
same the possession of those substances is essential to the 
male being, not merely adventitious. For to be made up 
of seven elementary substances (viz. blood, humour, flesh, 
fat, marrow, bone, and semen) is an essential property of 
the body. That even in deep sleep and similar states the 
' I ' shines forth we have explained above. Consciousness 
is always there, but only in the waking state and in dreams 
it is observed to relate itself to objects. And that to be 
a subject of cognition, and so on, are essential attributes of 
the Self, we have also proved before. The conclusion, 
therefore, is that to be a knowing subject is the essential 
character of the Self. And that Self is of atomic size. 
The text ' when he has departed there is no consciousness ' 
{sAtngnt; Br*. Up. II, 4, 12) does not declare that the 
released Self has no consciousness ; but only that in the 
case of that Self there is absent that knowledge (experi- 
ence) of birth, death, and so on, which in the Samsara state 
is caused by the connexion of the Self with the elements — 
as described in the preceding passage, 'that great being 
having risen from out these elements again perishes after 
them.' For the text as to the absence of sa,mgn&. after 
death must be interpreted in harmony with other texts 
describing the condition of the released soul, such as ' the 
seeing one does not see death nor illness nor pain ; the 
seeing one sees everything and obtains everything every- 
where ' (Kh. Up. VII, 25, 2) ; ' not remembering that body 
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into which he was born — seeing these pleasures with the 
mind he rejoices ' (VIII, la, 3 ; 5). 

The Sutras now proceed to refute the doctrine of the 
Self being (not a knower) but mere knowledge, and being 
omnipresent. 

32. There would result permanent consciousness 
or non-consciousness, or else limitative restriction to 
either. 

On the other view, i. e. on the view of the Self being 
omnipresent and mere knowledge, it would follow either 
that consciousness and also non-consciousness would per- 
manently take place together everywhere ; or else that 
there would be definite permanent restriction to either of 
the two, i. e. either permanent consciousness or permanent 
non- consciousness. — If the omnipresent Self, consisting of 
mere knowledge only, were the cause of all that actual 
consciousness and non-consciousness on the part of Selfs 
which takes place in the world, it might be conceived either 
as the cause of both — i. e. consciousness and non-conscious- 
ness — and this would mean that there is everywhere and at 
all times simultaneous consciousness and non-consciousness. 
If, on the other hand, it were the cause of consciousness 
only, there would never and nowhere be unconsciousness of 
anything ; and if it were the cause of non-consciousness 
only, there would never and nowhere be consciousness of 
anything. On our view, on the other hand, the actually 
perceived distribution of consciousness and non-conscious- 
ness explains itself, since we hold the Self to abide within 
bodies only, so that naturally consciousness takes place 
there only, not anywhere else. — The view, finally (held by 
the Vaueshikas), of the consciousness of the Self depending 
on its organs (mind, senses, &c. ; while the omnipresent Self 
is, apart from those organs, non-sentient, gada), results in 
the same difficulties as the view criticised above ; for as all 
the Selfs are omnipresent they are in permanent conjunc- 
tion with all organs ; and moreover it would follow that the 
adrtsh/as (due to the actions of the different bodies) could 
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not thus be held apart (but would cling to all Selfs, each of 
which is in contact with all bodies). 

Here terminates the adhikarana of ' the knower' 

33. (The soul is) an agent, on account of Scripture 
(thus) having a purport. 

It has been shown that the individual Self is a knowing 
subject and atomic. Now the question arises whether that 
Self is an agent or, being itself non-active, erroneously 
ascribes to itself the activity of the non-sentient guwas. 
The prima facie answer is that the individual Self is not 
an agent, since the sacred texts concerned with the Self 
declare that the Self does not act, while the guwas do act. 
Thus, e. g. in the Ka/Viavalli, where the text at first denies 
of the individual Self all the attributes of Prakrsti, such 
as being born, ageing and dying (' he is not born, he does 
not die'), and then also denies that the Self is the agent 
in acts such as killing and the like, ' If the slayer thinks 
that he slays, if the slain thinks that he is slain, they both 
do not understand ; for this one does not slay, nor is that 
one slain ' (II, 1 8). This means — if one thinks the Self to 
be the slayer one does not know the Self. And the Lord 
himself teaches that non-agency is the essential nature of 
the individual soul, and that it is mere delusion on the Selfs 
part to ascribe to itself agency. * By the attributes (guna) 
of Prakrrti, actions are wrought all round.' He who is 
deluded by self-conceit thinks ' I am the agent ' ; ' when 
the seer beholds no other agent than the gu«as ' ; ' Prakrz'ti 
is said to be the cause of all agency of causes and effects, 
whilst the soul is the cause of all enjoyment of pleasure and 
pain ' (Bha. Gl. Ill, 27 ; XIV, 19 ; XIII, ao).— The soul, 
therefore, is an enjoyer only, while all agency belongs to 
Prakr/ti. — To this the Sutra replies, ' an agent, on account 
of Scripture thus having a meaning.' The Self only is an 
agent, not the gunas, because thus only Scripture has 
a meaning. For the scriptural injunctions, such as ' he 
who desires the heavenly world is to sacrifice,' 'He who 
desires Release is to meditate on Brahman,' and similar 
ones, enjoin action on him only who will enjoy the fruit 
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of the action — whether the heavenly world, or Release, or 
anything else. If a non-sentient thing were the agent, the 
injunction would not be addressed to another being (viz. 
to an intelligent being — to which it actually is addressed). 
The term ' j&stra ' (scriptural injunction) moreover comes 
from s&s, to command, and commanding means impelling 
to action. But scriptural injunctions impel to action 
through giving rise to a certain conception (in the mind 
of the being addressed), and the non-sentient Pradhana 
cannot be made to conceive anything. Scripture therefore 
has a sense only, if we admit that none but the intelligent 
enjoyer of the fruit of the action is at the same time the 
agent. Thus the Purva Mimawsa declares 'the fruit of the 
injunction belongs to the agent' (III, 7, 18). The Purva- 
pakshin had contended that the text ' if the slayer thinks, 
&c.,' proves the Self not to be the agent in the action of 
slaying ; but what the text really means is only that the 
Self as being eternal cannot be killed. The text, from 
Smriti, which was alleged as proving that the guwas only 
possess active power, refers to the fact that in all activities 
lying within the sphere of the samsara, the activity of the 
Self is due not to its own nature but to its contact with the 
different gu«as. The activity of the gunas, therefore, must 
be viewed not as permanent, but occasional only. In the 
same sense Smr/ti says ' the reason is the connexion of the 
soul with the guwas, in its births, in good and evil wombs ' 
(Bha. Gi. XIII, 21). Similarly it is said there (XVIII, 16) 
that ' he who through an untrained understanding looks 
upon the isolated Self as an agent, that man of perverted 
mind does not see ' ; the meaning being that, since it 
appears from a previous passage that the activity of the 
Self depends on five factors (as enumerated in si. 16), he 
who views the isolated Self to be an agent has no true 
insight. 

34. On account of taking and the declaration as 
to its moving about 

The text beginning ' And as a great king,' &c, declares 
that ' the Self taking the pranas moves about in its own body, 
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according to its pleasure' (Br/. Up. II, 1, 18), i. e. it teaches 
that the Self is active in taking to itself the pra«as and 
moving about in the body. 

35. And on account of the designation (of the 
Self as the agent) in actions. If not so, there would 
be change of grammatical expression. 

Because in the text ' Knowledge performs the sacrifice, 
it performs all works ' (Taitt. Up. II, 5) the Self is designated 
as the agent in all worldly and Vedic works, for this reason 
also the Self must be held to be an agent. And should 
it be said that the word ' knowledge ' in that text denotes 
not the Self, but the internal organ or buddhi, we point 
out that in that case there would be a change of gram- 
matical expression, that is to say, as the buddhi is the 
instrument of action, the text would exhibit the instru- 
mental case instead of the nominative case ' by knowledge, 
and so on ' (vi^wanena instead of vjg-wanam). 

36. (There would be) absence of definite rule, as 
in the case of consciousness. 

The Sutra points out a difficulty which arises on the view 
of the Self not being an agent*. Sutra 33 has declared that 
if the Self were all-pervading it would follow that there 
would be no definite determination with regard to con- 
sciousness. Similarly, if the Self were not an agent but 
all activity belonged to Prakr/ti, it would follow that as 
Prakrzti is a common possession of all souls, all actions 
would result in enjoyment (experience) on the part of all 
souls, or else on the part of none ; for as each Self is held 
to be omnipresent, they are all of them in equal proximity 
to all parts of the Pradhana. For the same reason it could 
not be maintained that the distribution of results between 
the different souls depends on the different internal organs 
which are joined to the souls ; for if the souls are omni- 
present, no soul will be exclusively connected with any 
particular internal organ. 

37. On account of the inversion of power. 

If the internal organ were the agent, then — since it is 
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impossible that a being other than the agent should be 
the enjoyer of the fruit of the action — the power of enjoy- 
ment also would belong to the internal organ, and would 
consequently have to be denied of the Self. But if this 
were so, there would be no longer any proof for the exist- 
ence of the Self ; for they expressly teach that ' the person 
(i. e. the soul) exists, on account of the fact of enjoyment.' 

38. And on account of the absence of samadhi. 

If the internal organ were the agent, it would be such 
even in that final state of meditation, called samadhi, which 
is the instrument of Release. But that state consists therein 
that the meditating being realises its difference from Pra- 
kriti, and this is a conception which Prakr/ti itself (of which 
the internal organ is only a modification) cannot form. — 
The Self alone, therefore, is the agent. — But this would 
imply that the activity of the Self is never at rest! — Of 
this difficulty the next Sutra disposes. 

39. And as the carpenter, in both ways. 

The Self, although always provided with the instruments 
of action, such as the organ of speech, and so on, acts when 
it wishes to do so, and does not act when it does not wish 
to do so. Just as a carpenter, although having his axe and 
other implements ready at hand, works or does not work 
just as he pleases. — If the internal organ, on the contrary, 
were essentially active, it would constantly be acting, since 
as a non-intelligent being it could not be influenced by 
particular reasons for action, such as the desire for enjoy- 
ment. 

Here terminates the adhikarana of ' the agent.' 

40. But from the highest, this being declared by 
Scripture. 

Is the activity of the individual soul independent (free), 
or does it depend on the highest Self? — It is free; for 
if it were dependent on the highest Self, the whole body 
of scriptural injunctions and prohibitions would be un- 
meaning. For commandments can be addressed to such 
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agents only as are capable of entering on action or refrain- 
ing from action, according to their own thought and will. 

This prima facie view is set aside by the Sutra. The 
activity of the individual soul proceeds from the highest 
Self as its cause. For Scripture teaches this. ' Entered 
within, the ruler of creatures, the Self of all' ; ' who dwelling 
in the Self is different from the Self, whom the Self does 
not know, whose body the Self is, who rules the Self from 
within, he is thy Self, the inward ruler, the immortal one.' 
Smri'ti teaches the same, ' I dwell within the heart of all ; 
memory and knowledge as well as their loss come from 
me'(Bha. Gl. XV, 15); 'The Lord, O Ar^una, dwells in 
the heart of all creatures, whirling, by his mysterious power, 
all creatures as if mounted on a machine' (Bha. Gi. XVIII, 
61). — But this view implies the meaninglessness of all 
scriptural injunctions and prohibitions! — To this the next 
Sutra replies. 

41. But with a view to the efforts made (the 
Lord makes the soul act) on account of the (thus 
resulting) non-mean inglessness of injunctions and 
prohibitions and the rest. 

The inwardly ruling highest Self promotes action in so 
far as it regards in the case of any action the volitional 
effort made by the individual soul, and then aids that effort 
by granting its favour or permission (anumati); action is 
not possible without permission on the part of the highest 
Self. In this way (i.e. since the action primarily depends 
on the volitional effort of the soul) injunctions and pro- 
hibitions are not devoid of meaning. The ' and the rest ' 
of the Sutra is meant to suggest the grace and punishments 
awarded by the Lord. — The case is analogous to that of 
property of which two men are joint owners. If one of 
these wishes to transfer that property to a third person he 
cannot do so without the permission of his partner, but 
that that permission is given is after all his own doing, 
and hence the fruit of the action (reward or anything) 
properly belongs to him only. — That, in the case of eviL 
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actions, allowance of the action on the part of one able 
to stop it does not necessarily prove hardheartedness, we 
have shown above when explaining the Sankhya doctrine. 
— But there is a scriptural text — 'He (the Lord) makes 
him whom he wishes to lead up from these worlds do 
a good deed, and the same makes him whom he wishes 
to lead down from these worlds do a bad deed ' (Kau. Up. 
Ill, 8) — which means that the Lord himself causes men 
to do good and evil actions, and this does not agree with 
the partial independence claimed above for the soul. — The 
text quoted, we reply, does not apply to all agents, but 
means that the Lord, wishing to do a favour to those who 
are resolved on acting so as fully to please the highest 
Person, engenders in their minds a tendency towards highly 
virtuous actions, such as are means to attain to him ; while 
on the other hand, in order to punish those who are re- 
solved on lines of action altogether displeasing to him, he 
engenders in their minds a delight in such actions as have 
a downward tendency and are obstacles in the way of the 
attainment of the Lord. Thus the Lord himself says, 'I am 
the origin of all, everything proceeds from me ; knowing 
this the wise worship me with love. To them ever devoted, 
worshipping me in love, I give that means of wisdom by 
which they attain to me. In mercy only to them, dwelling 
in their hearts, do I destroy the darkness born of ignorance, 
with the brilliant light of knowledge' (Bha. Gi. X, 8; io-ii). 
And further on the Lord — after having described 'de- 
moniac ' people, in the passus beginning ' they declare the 
world to be without a Truth, without a resting-place, with- 
out a Ruler,' and ending ' malignantly hating me who abides 
in their own bodies and those of others ' — declares, ' These 
evil and malign haters, most degraded of men, I hurl 
perpetually into transmigrations and into demoniac wombs ' 
(XVI, 8-19). 

Here terminates the adhikarawa of ' that which depends 
on the Highest' 

42. (The soul is) a part, on account of the decla- 
rations of difference and otherwise ; some also record 
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(that Brahman is of) the nature of slaves, fishermen, 
and so on. 

The Sfltras have declared that the individual soul is an 
agent, and as such dependent on the highest Person. The 
following question now arises — Is the individual soul 
absolutely different from Brahman? or is it nothing else 
than Brahman itself in so far as under the influence of 
error? or is it Brahman in so far as determined by a limiting 
adjunct (upadhi) ? or is it a part (awwa) of Brahman ? — The 
doubt on this point is due to the disagreement of the 
scriptural texts. — But this whole matter has already been 
decided under SO. II, 1, 22. — True. But as a difficulty 
presents itself on the ground of the conflicting nature of 
the texts — some asserting the difference and some the 
unity of the individual soul and Brahman — the matter is 
here more specially decided by its being proved that the 
soul is a part of Brahman. As long as this decision remains 
unsettled, the conclusions arrived at under the two Sutras 
referred to, viz. that the soul is non-different from Brahman 
and that Brahman is ' additional ' to the soul, are without 
a proper basis. 

Let it then first be said that the soul is absolutely 
different from Brahman, since texts such as 'There are 
two, the one knowing, the other not knowing, both unborn, 
the one strong, the other weak' (.Svet. Up. I, 9) declare 
their difference. Texts which maintain the non-difference 
of a being which is knowing and another which is not know- 
ing, if taken literally, convey a contradiction — as if one were 
to say, ' Water the ground with fire ' 1 — and must therefore 
be understood in some secondary metaphorical sense. 
To hold that the individual soul is a part of Brahman 
does not explain matters; for by a 'part' we under- 
stand that which constitutes part of the extension of some- 
thing. If, then, the soul occupied part of the extension 
of Brahman, all its imperfections would belong to Brahman. 
Nor can the soul be a part of Brahman if we take ' part ' to 
mean a piece (kha«</a); for Brahman does not admit of 
being divided into pieces, and moreover, the difficulties 
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connected with the former interpretation would present 
themselves here also. That something absolutely different 
from something else should yet be a part of the latter 
cannot in fact be proved. 

Or else let it be said that the soul is Brahman affected 
by error (bhrama). For this is the teaching of texts such 
as ' Thou art that ' ; ' this Self is Brahman.' Those texts, 
on the other hand, which declare the difference of the two 
merely restate what is already established by perception 
and the other means of knowledge, and therefore are 
shown, by those texts the purport of which it is to teach 
non-duality not established by other means, to lie — like 
perception and the other means of knowledge themselves — 
within the sphere of Nescience. 

Or let it be assumed, in the third place, that the individual 
soul is Brahman as determined by a beginningless limiting 
adjunct (upadhi). For it is on this ground that Scripture 
teaches the Self to be Brahman. And that upadhi must 
not be said to be a mere erroneous imagination, for on that 
view the distinction of bondage, release, and so on, would be 
impossible. 

Against all these views the Sutra declares that the 
soul is a part of Brahman ; since there are declara- 
tions of difference and also 'otherwise,' i. e. declarations 
of unity. To the former class belong all those texts 
which dwell on the distinction of the creator and the 
creature, the ruler and the ruled, the all-knowing and the 
ignorant, the independent and the dependent, the pure and 
the impure, that which is endowed with holy qualities 
and that which possesses qualities of an opposite kind, the 
lord and the dependent. To the latter class belong such 
texts as ' Thou art that ' and ' this Self is Brahman.' Some 
persons even record that Brahman is of the nature of slaves, 
fishermen, and so on. The Atharvawikas, that is to say, 
have the following text, • Brahman are the slaves, Brahman 
are these fishers,' and so on ; and as Brahman there is said 
to comprise within itself all individual souls, the passage 
teaches general non-difference of the Self. In order, then, 
that texts of both these classes may be taken in their 
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primary, literal sense, we must admit that the individual 
soul is a part of Brahman. Nor is it a fact that the 
declarations of difference refer to matters settled by other 
means of knowledge, such as perception and so on, and on 
that account are mere reiterations of something established 
otherwise (in consequence of which they would have no 
original proving force of their own, and would be sublated 
by the texts declaring non-duality). For the fact that the 
soul is created by Brahman, is ruled by it, constitutes its 
body, is subordinate to it, abides in it, is preserved by it, is 
absorbed by it, stands to it in the relation of a meditating 
devotee, and through its grace attains the different ends of 
man, viz. religious duty, wealth, pleasure and final release — 
all this and what is effected thereby, viz. the distinction of 
the soul and Brahman, does not fall within the cognisance 
of perception and the other means of proof, and hence is 
not established by something else. It is therefore not true 
that the texts declaring the creation of the world, and so on, 
are mere reiterations of differences established by other 
means of authoritative knowledge, and hence have for their 
purport to teach things that are false. — [Nor will it do to 
say that the texts declaring duality teach what indeed 
is not established by other means of knowledge but is 
erroneous.] ' Brahman conceives the thought of differen- 
tiating itself, forms the resolution of becoming many, and 
accordingly creates the ether and the other elements, enters 
into them as individual soul, evolves all the different forms 
and names, takes upon himself all the pleasures and pains 
which spring from experiencing the infinite multitude of 
objects thus constituted, abides within and inwardly rules 
all beings, recognises itself in its ^iva-condition to be one 
with the universal causal Brahman, and finally accomplishes 
its release from the samsara and the body of sacred doctrine 
by which this release is effected ' — all this the Veda indeed 
declares, but its real purport is that all this is only true 
of a Brahman under the influence of an illusion, and therefore 
is unreal! — while at the same time Brahman is defined as 
that the essential nature of which is absolutely pure intelli- 
gence ! Truly, if such were the purport of the Veda, what 
[48] O O 
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more would the Veda be than the idle talk of a person out 
of his mind ! 

Nor finally is there any good in the theory of the soul 
being Brahman in so far as determined by a limiting 
adjunct For this view also is in conflict with the texts 
which distinguish Brahman as the ruling and the soul as 
the ruled principle, and so on. One and the same Devadatta 
does not become double as it were — a ruler on the one hand 
and a ruled subject on the other — because he is determined 
by the house in which he is, or by something else. 

In order to be able to account for the twofold designations 
of the soul, we must therefore admit that the soul is a part 
of Brahman. 

43. And on account of the mantra. 

'One part (quarter) of it are all beings, three feet 
(quarters) of it are the Immortal in heaven' (Kh. Up. Ill, 
12, 6) — on account of this mantra also the soul must be 
held to be a part of Brahman. For the word ' foot ' denotes 
a part. As the individual souls are many the mantra 
uses the plural form 'all beings.' In the Sutra (42) the 
word 'part' is in the singular, with a view to denote 
the whole class. For the same reason in II, 3, 18 also the 
word * atman ' is in the singular. For that the individual 
Selfs are different from the Lord, and are many and eternal, 
is declared by texts such as 'He who, eternal and intelligent, 
fulfils the desires of many who likewise are eternal and 
intelligent' (Ka. Up. II, 5, 13) Since thus the plurality 
of the eternal individual Selfs rests on good authority, 
those who have an insight into the true nature of Selfs 
will discern without difficulty different characteristics 
distinguishing the individual Selfs, although all Selfs are 
alike in so far as having intelligence for their essential 
nature. Moreover the Sutra II, 3, 48 directly states the 
plurality of the individual Selfs. 

44. Moreover it is so stated in SmWti. 

Smrsti moreover declares the individual soul to be a part 
of the highest Person, * An eternal part of myself becomes 
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the individual soul (^"tva) in the world of life' (Bha. Gt. 
XV, 7). — For this reason also the soul must be held to be 
a part of Brahman. 

But if the soul is a part of Brahman, all the imperfections 
of the soul are Brahman's also! — To this objection the 
next Sutra replies. 

45. But as in the case of light and so on. Not 
so is the highest 

The 'but' discards the objection. — 'Like light and so on.' 
The individual soul is a part of the highest Self; as the 
light issuing from a luminous thing such as fire or the sun 
is a part of that body ; or as the generic characteristics of 
a cow or horse, and the white or black colour of things so 
coloured, are attributes and hence parts of the things in 
which those attributes inhere ; or as. the body is a part of 
an embodied being. For by a part we understand that 
which constitutes one place (dera) of some thing, and hence 
a distinguishing attribute (vueshawa) is a part of the thing 
distinguished by that attribute. Hence those analysing 
a thing of that kind discriminate between the distinguishing 
element or part of it, and the distinguished element or part. 
Now although the distinguishing attribute and the thing 
distinguished thereby stand to each other in the relation of 
part and whole, yet we observe them to differ in essential 
character. Hence there is no contradiction between the 
individual and the highest Self — the former of which is 
a vlreshawa of the latter — standing to each other in the 
relation of part and whole, and their being at the same 
time of essentially different nature. This the Sutra declares 
* not so is the highest,' i. e. the highest Self is not of the 
same nature as the individual soul. For as the luminous 
body is of a nature different from that of its light, thus 
the highest Self differs from the individual soul which is 
a part of it. It is this difference of character — due to the 
individual soul being the distinguishing element and the 
highest Self being the substance distinguished thereby — to 
which all those texts refer which declare difference. Those 
texts, on the other hand, which declare non-difference are 

Oo a 
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based on the circumstance that attributes which are incapable 
of separate existence are ultimately bound to the substance 
which they distinguish, and hence are fundamentally valid. 
That in declarations such as ' Thou art that ' and ' this Self 
is Brahman,' the words thou and Self, no less than the 
words that and Brahman, denote Brahman in so far as 
having the individual souls for its body, and that thus the 
two sets of words denote fundamentally one and the same 
thing, has been explained previously. 

46. And Smr/ti texts declare this. 

That the world and Brahman stand to each other in the 
relation of part and whole, the former being like the light 
and the latter like the luminous body, or the former being 
like the power and the latter like that in which the power 
inheres, or the former being like the body and the latter 
like the soul; this Pararara also and other Smrtti. writers 
declare, 'As the light of a fire which abides in one place 
only spreads all around, thus this whole world is the power 
(jakti) of the highest Brahman.' The ' and ' in the Sutra 
implies that scriptural texts also (' of whom the Self is the 
body ' and others) declare that the individual Self is a part 
of Brahman in so far as it is its body. 

But if all individual souls are equal in so far as being 
alike parts of Brahman, alike actuated by Brahman, and 
alike knowing subjects, what is the reason that, as Scripture 
teaches, some of them are allowed to read the Veda and 
act according to its injunctions, while others are excluded 
therefrom ; and again that some are to see, feel, and so on, 
while others are excluded from these privileges? — This 
question is answered by the next Sutra. 

47. Permission and exclusion (result) from con- 
nexion with a_ body ; as in the case pf light and 
so on. 

Although all souls are essentially of the same nature in 
so far as they are parts of Brahman, knowing subjects and 
so on, the permissions and exclusions referred to are possible 
for the reason that each individual soul is joined to some 
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particular body, pure or impure, whether of a Brahmana or 
Kshattriya or VaLrya or .Sudra, and so on. ' As in the case 
of fire and so on.' All fire is of the same kind, and yet one 
willingly fetches fire from the house of a Brahmawa, while 
one shuns fire from a place where dead bodies are burnt. 
And from a Brahmawa one accepts food without any 
objection, while one refuses food from a low person. 

48. And on account of non-connectedness there is 
no confusion. 

Although the souls, as being parts of Brahman and so 
on, are of essentially the same character, they are actually 
separate, for each of them is of atomic size and resides in a 
separate body. For this reason there is no confusion or mix- 
ing up of the individual spheres of enjoyment and experience. 
The Sutrakara introduces this reference to an advantage of 
his own view of things, in order to intimate that the views 
of the soul being Brahman deluded or else Brahman affected 
by a limiting adjunct are on their part incapable of explain- 
ing how it is that the experiences of the individual Self and 
the highest Self, and of the several individual Selfs, are not 
mixed up. 

But may not, on the view of the soul being Brahman 
deluded, the distinction of the several spheres of experience 
be explained by means of the difference of the limiting 
adjuncts presented by Nescience? — This the next Sutra 
negatives. 

49. And it is a mere apparent argument. 

The argumentation by which it is sought to prove that 
that being whose nature is constituted by absolutely 
uniform light, i. e. intelligence, is differentiated by limiting 
adjuncts which presuppose an obscuration of that essential 
nature, is a mere apparent (fallacious) one. For, as we have 
shown before, obscuration of the light of that which is 
nothing but light means destruction of that light. — If we 
accept as the reading of the Sutra ' abh&jaA ' (in plural) the 
meaning is that the various reasons set forth by the adherents 
of that doctrine are all of them fallacious. The ' and ' of 
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the Sutra is meant to point out that that doctrine, moreover, 
is in conflict with texts such as ' thinking himself to be 
different from the Mover ' (Svet. Up. I, 6) ; * there are two 
unborn ones, one a ruler, the other not a ruler ' (I, 9) ; 'of 
those two one eats the sweet fruit ' (V, 6) ; and others. 
For even if difference is due to upadhis which are the 
figment of Nescience, there is no escaping the conclusion 
that the spheres of experience must be mixed up, since the 
theory admits that the thing itself with which all the limiting 
adjuncts connect themselves is one only. 

But this cannot be urged against the theory of the 
individual soul being Brahman in so far as determined by 
real limiting adjuncts; for 'on that view we may explain 
the difference of spheres of experience as due to the begin- 
ningless adrzsh/as which are the cause of the difference of 
the limiting adjuncts ! — To this the next Sutra replies. 

50. On account of the non-determination of the 
acWsh/as. 

As the adrzsh/as also which are the causes of the series 
of upadhis have for their substrate Brahman itself, there is 
no reason for their definite allotment (to definite individual 
souls), and hence again there is no definite separation of 
the spheres of experience. For the limiting adjuncts as 
well as the adrzsh/as cannot by their connexion with 
Brahman split up Brahman itself which is essentially one. 

51. And it is thus also in the case of purposes 
and so on. 

For the same reason there can be no definite restriction 
in the case of purposes and so on which are the causes of 
the different adrzsh/as. (For they also cannot introduce 
plurality into Brahman that is fundamentally one.) 

52. Should it be said (that that is possible) owing 
to the difference of place ; we deny this, on account 
of (all upadhis) being within (all places). 

Although Brahman is one only and not to be split by 
the several limiting adjuncts with which it is connected, 
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yet the separation of the spheres of enjoyment is not 
impossible since the places of Brahman which are connected 
with the upadhis are distinct. — This the Sfitra negatives on 
the ground that, as the upadhis move here and there and 
hence all places enter into connexion with all upadhis, the 
mixing up of spheres of enjoyment cannot be avoided. 
And even if the upadhis were connected with different 
places, the pain connected with some particular place would 
affect the whole of Brahman which is one only. — The two 
S&tras II, 3, 32 and 37 have stated an objection against 
those who, without taking their stand on the Veda, held 
the view of an all-pervading soul. The Sfitras II, 3, 50 
and ff., on the other hand, combat the view of those who, 
while basing their doctrine on the Veda, teach the absolute 
unity of the Self. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of 'the 
part.' 
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FOURTH PADA. 

i. Thus the pra«as. 

After having taught that Ether and all the other ele- 
ments are effects, and hence have originated, the Sutras had 
shown that the individual soul, although likewise an effect, 
does not originate in the sense of undergoing a change of 
essential nature; and had in connexion therewith clearly 
set forth wherein the essential nature of the soul consists. 
They now proceed to elucidate the question as to the 
origination of the instruments of the individual soul, viz. 
the organs and the vital breath. 

The point here to be decided is whether the organs are 
effects as the individual soul is an effect, or as ether and 
the other elements are. As the soul is, thus the pri«as 
are, the Pftrvapakshin maintains. That means — as the soul 
is not produced, thus the organs also are not produced* 
For the latter point no less than the former is directly 
stated in Scripture ; the wording of the Sutra ' thus the 
pranas ' being meant to extend to the case of the pranas 
also, the authority of Scripture to which recourse was had 
in the case of the soul. — But what is the scriptural text 
you mean? 

' Non-being, truly this was in the beginning. Here they 
say, what was that ? Those Rishis indeed were that Non- 
being, thus they say. And who were those Rishia? The 
pra»as indeed were those ^j'shis.' This is the passage 
which declares that before the origination of the world the 
Ristiis existed. As ' prawaA ' is in the plural, we conclude 
that what is meant is the organs and the vital air. Nor 
can this text be interpreted to mean only that' the prawas 
exist for a very long time (but are not uncreated) ; as we 
may interpret the texts declaring Vayu and the atmosphere 
(antariksha) to be immortal : ' Vayu and the atmosphere are 
immortal' ; ' Vayu is the deity that never sets' (Bri. Up. 
U> 3> 3 > I> 5> 22). For the clause ' Non-being indeed was 
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this in the beginning ' declares that the prawas existed even 
at the time when the entire world was in the pralaya state. 
Those texts, then, which speak of an origination of the 
pranas must be explained somehow, just as we did with 
the texts referring to the origination of the individual soul. 

To this the Siddhintin replies, ' the pranas also originate 
in the same way as ether, and so on.' — Why? — Because we 
have scriptural texts directly stating that before creation 
everything was one, ' Being only this was in the beginning,' 
' The Self only was this in the beginning.' And moreover, 
the text ' from that there is produced the pra«a and the 
mind and all organs' (Mu. Up. II, 3, 1) declares that the 
organs originated ; they therefore cannot have existed 
before creation. Nor is it permissible to ascribe a different 
meaning to the texts which declare the origination of the 
sense-organs — as we may do in the case of the texts de- 
claring the origination of the soul. For we have no texts 
directly denying the origination of the sense-organs, or 
affirming their eternity, while we have such texts in the 
case of the individual soul. In the text quoted by the 
Purvapakshin, 'Non-being indeed was this in the begin- 
ning,' &c, the word pra«a can denote the highest Self 
only ; for from texts such as ' All these beings indeed enter 
into breath alone, and from breath they arise ' {Kh. Up. I, 
11, 5), the word prana is known to be one of the designa- 
tions of the highest Self. And as to the clause ' the pranas 
indeed are those Rishis,' we remark that the term Rishl 
may properly be applied to the all-seeing highest Self, but 
not to the non-intelligent organs. 

But how then is the plural form 'the i?«his are the 
pranas' to be accounted for? This the next Sfltra 
explains. 

2. (The scriptural statement of the plural) is 
secondary, on account of impossibility; and since 
(the highest Self) is declared before that 

The plural form exhibited by the text must be taken 
(not in its literal, but) in a secondary figurative sense, since 
there is no room there for a plurality of things. For Scrip- 
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ture declares that previous to creation the highest Self only 
exists. 

3. On account of speech having for its antecedent 
that. 

For the following reason also the Word ' prawa," in the 
text quoted, can denote Brahman only. Speech, i. e. the 
names which have for their object all things apart from 
Brahman, presupposes the existence of the entire universe 
of things — ether, and so on — which is the object of speech. 
But, as according to the text ' this was then non-differenti- 
ated ; it was thereupon differentiated by names and forms,' 
then (i e. before the differentiation of individual things), no 
things having name and form existed, there existed also 
no effects of speech and the other organs of action and 
sensation, and hence it cannot be inferred that those organs 
themselves existed — Here terminates the adhikarawa of * the 
origination of the pranas.' 

4. (They are seven) on account of the going of 
the seven and of specification. 

The question here arises whether those organs are seven 
only, or eleven — the doubt on this point being due to the 
conflicting nature of scriptural texts. — The Ptirvapakshin 
maintains the former alternative. — On what grounds ? — ' On 
account of going, and of specification.' For the text 
refers to the 'going,' i. e. to the moving about in the 
different worlds, together with the soul when being born 
or dying, of seven prawas only, ' seven are these worlds in 
which the priwas move which rest in the cave, being placed 
there as seven and seven' (Mu. Up. II, 1, 8) — where the 
repetition 'seven and seven' intimates the plurality of 
souls to which the prawas are attached. Moreover those 
moving prawas are distinctly specified in the following 
text, * when the five instruments of knowledge stand still, 
together with the mind (manas), and when the buddhi does 
not move, that they call the highest " going " ' (gati — Ka. 
Up. 1 1, 6, 10). The ' highest going ' here means the moving 
towards Release, all movement within the body having 
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come to an end. As thus the text declares that at the 
time of birth and death seven pranas only accompany the 
soul, and as, with regard to the condition of final concen- 
tration, those prawas are distinctly specified as forms of 
knowledge (f«inani), we conclude that the prawas are the 
seven following instruments of the soul — the organs of 
hearing, feeling, seeing, tasting and smelling, the buddhi 
and the manas. In various other passages indeed, which 
refer to the prawas, higher numbers are mentioned, viz. up 
to fourteen, speech, the hands, the feet, the anus, the organ 
of generation, the ahankara and the /Htta being added to 
those mentioned above ; cp. e. g. ' there are eight grahas ' 
(Br*. Up. Ill, 2, 1) ; ' Seven are the prawas of the head, 
two the lower ones ' (Taitt. Sawdi. V, 3, a, 5). But a9 the 
text says nothing about those additional organs accompany- 
ing the soul, we assume that they are called prawas in 
a metaphorical sense only, since they all, more or less, 
assist the soul. — This view the next Sutra sets aside. 

5. But the hands and so on also ; (since they 
assist the soul) abiding (in the body). Hence (it is) 
not so. 

The organs are not seven only, but eleven, since the 
hands and the rest also contribute towards the experience 
and fruition of that which abides in the body, i. e. the soul, 
and have their separate offices, such as seizing, and so on. 
Hence it is not so, i.e. it must not be thought that the 
hands and the rest are not organs. Buddhi, ahankara 
and /Htta, on the other hand, are (not independent organs 
but) mere designations of the manas, according as the 
latter is engaged in the functions of deciding (adhyavasaya), 
or misconception (abhimana), or thinking (£inta). The 
organs therefore are eleven. From this it follows that in 
the passage 'Ten are these prawas in man, and Atman 
is the eleventh' (Br/. Up. II, 4, 11), the word Atman 
denotes the manas. The number eleven is confirmed by 
scriptural and Smr/ti passages, cp. ' the ten organs and the 
one' (Bha. Gl. XIII, 5) ; 'ten are the vaikarika beings, the 
manas is the eleventh,' and others. Where more organs 
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are mentioned, the different functions of the manas are 
meant; and references to smaller numbers are connected 
with special effects of the organs, such as accompanying 
the soul, and the like. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of 
' the going of the seven.' * 

6. And (they are) minute. 

As the text 'these are all alike, all infinite' (Bri. Up. I, 
5, 13), declares speech, mind, and breath to be infinite, we 
conclude that the pra/tas are all-pervading. — To this the 
Sutra replies, that they are minute ; for the text ' when the 
vital breath passes out of the body, all the pra«as pass out 
after it ' (Bri. Up. V, 4, 2), proves those pra«as to be of 
limited size, and as when passing out they are not per- 
ceived by bystanders, they must be of minute size. — The 
text which speaks of them as infinite is a text enjoining 
meditation (' he who meditates on them as infinite '), and 
infinity there means only that abundance of activities which 
is an attribute of the prawa to be meditated on. 

7. And the best 

By * the best ' we have to understand the chief vital air 
(mukhya pra»a), which, in the colloquy of the prlnas, is 
determined to be the best because it is the cause of the 
preservation of the body. This chief vital air the Purva- 
pakshin maintains to be something non-created, since 
Scripture (Ri. Sawn. V, 129, a), 'By its own law the One 
was breathing without wind,' shows that an effect of it, viz. 
the act of breathing, existed even previously to creation, 
at the time of a great pralaya ; and because texts declaring 
it to have been created — such as ' from htm is born breath ' 
(Mu. Up. II, 1, 3) — may be interpreted in the same way 
as the texts declaring that the soul is something created 
(see p. 540 ff.). — To this the reply is that, since this view 
contradicts scriptural statements as to the oneness of all, 
previous to creation ; and since the MuWaka-text declares 
the prana to have been created in the same way as earth 
and the other elements; and since there are no texts 
plainly denying its createdness, the chief vital air also must 
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be held to have been created. The words ' the One was 
breathing without wind' by no means refer to the vital 
breath of living creatures, but intimate the existence of the 
highest Brahman, alone by itself ; as indeed appears from 
the qualification * without wind.' — That the vital breath, 
although really disposed of in the preceding S&tras, is 
specially mentioned in the present Sfttra, is with a view 
to the question next raised for consideration. — Here ter- 
minates the adhikarawa of ' the minuteness of the pramas.' 

8. Neither air nor function, on account of its 
being stated separately. 

Is this main vital breath nothing else but air, the second 
of the elements ? Or is it a certain motion of the air ? Or 
is it air that has assumed some special condition? — The 
first alternative may be adopted, on account of the text 
'priwa is air.'— Or, since mere air is not called breath, 
while this term is generally applied to that motion of air 
which consists in inhalation and exhalation, we may hold 
that breath is a motion of air. — Of both these views the 
Sfltra disposes by declaring ' not so, on account of separate 
statement.' For in the passage « From him there is pro- 
duced breath, mind, and all sense-organs, ether and air,' &c, 
breath and air are mentioned as two separate things. For 
the same reason breath also cannot be a mere motion or 
function of air ; for the text does not mention any functions 
of fire and the other elements, side by side with these 
elements, as separate things (and this shows that breath 
also cannot, in that text, be interpreted to denote a function 
of air). The text ' prawa is air,' on the other hand, inti- 
mates (not that breath is identical with air, but) that breath 
is air having assumed a special form, not a thing altogether 
different from it, like fire. In ordinary language, more- 
over, the word breath does not mean a mere motion but 
a substance to which motion belongs ; we say, ' the breath 
moves to and fro in inhalation and exhalation.' 

Is breath, which we thus know to be a modification of 
air, to be considered as a kind of elementary substance, 
like fire, earth, and so on ? Not so, the next SOtra replies. 
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9. But like the eye and the rest, on account of 
being taught with them, and for other reasons. 

Breath is not an element, but like sight and the rest, 
a special instrument of the soul. This appears from the 
fact that the texts mention it together with the recognised 
organs of the soul, the eye, and so on; so e.g. in the 
colloquy of the praaas. And such common mention is 
suitable in the case of such things only as belong to one 
class. — The ' and for other reasons ' of the Sutra refers to 
the circumstance of the principal breath being specially 
mentioned among the organs comprised under the term 
' pra«a'; cp. 'that principal breath' (Kh. Up. 1,2,7); 
•that central breath* (Br*. Up. I, 5, 21).— But if the chief 
breath is, like the eye and the other organs, an instrument 
of the soul, there must be some special form of activity 
through which it assists the soul, as the eye e. g. assists the 
soul by seeing. But no such activity is perceived, and the 
breath cannot therefore be put in the same category as 
the organs of sensation and action ! — To this objection the 
next Sutra replies. 

10. And there is no objection on account of its 
not having an activity (kara«a) ; for (Scripture) thus 
declares. 

The karat a of the Sutra means kriya, action. The 
objection raised on the ground that the principal breath 
does not exercise any form of activity helpful to the soul, 
is without force, since as a matter of fact Scripture declares 
that there is such an activity, in so far as the vital breath 
supports the body with all its organs. For the text 
(Kh. Up. V, 1, 7 ff.) relates how on the successive departure 
of speech, and so on, the body and the other organs main- 
tained their strength, while on the departure of the vital 
breath the body and all the organs at once became weak 
and powerless. — The conclusion therefore is that the breath, 
in its fivefold form of pra«a, ap&na, and so on, subserves 
the purposes of the individual soul, and thus occupies the 
position of an instrument, no less than the eye and the 
other organs. 
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But as those five forms of breath, viz. prawa, udana, &c, 
have different names and functions they must be separate 
principles (and hence there is not one principal breath) | 
To this the next Sutra replies. 

11. It is designated as having five functions like 
mind. 

As desire, and so on, are not principles different from 
mind, although they are different functions and produce 
different effects — according to the text, 'Desire, purpose, 
doubt, faith, want of faith, firmness, absence of firmness, 
shame, reflection, fear — all this is mind ' (Br*. Up. I, 5, 3) ; 
so, on the ground of the text, ' prawa, apana, vyana, udana, 
samana — all this is prawa ' (ibid.), apana and the rest must 
be held to be different functions of pra«a only, not inde- 
pendent principles. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of 
what is ' a modification of air.' 

1 2. And (it is) minute. 

This pra»a also is minute, since as before (i. e. as in the 
case of the organs) the text declares it to pass out of the 
body, to move, and so on, ' him when he passes out the 
prana follows after ' (Br/. Up. V, 4, a). A further doubt 
arises, in the case of pra«a, owing to the fact that in other 
texts it is spoken of as of large extent, ' It is equal to these 
three worlds, equal to this Universe ' (Br/. Up. I, 3, %%) ; 
' On prana everything is founded ' ; ' For all this is shut up 
in prawa.' But as the texts declaring the passing out, and 
so on, of the prawa, prove it to be of limited size, the all- 
embracingness ascribed to prana in those other texts must 
be interpreted to mean only that the life of all living and 
breathing creatures depends on breath. — Here terminates 
the adhikara/za of ' the minuteness of the best.' 

1 3. But the rule (over the priwas) on the part of 
Fire and the rest, together with him to whom the 
pra»as belong (i.e. the soul), is owing to the think- 
ing of that (viz. the highest Self) ; on account of 
scriptural statement. 
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It has been shown that the pra«as, together with the 
main prawa, originate from Brahman, and have a limited 
size. That the prawas are guided by Agni and other divine 
beings has also been explained on a previous occasion, 
viz. under SQ. II, 1, 5. And it is known from ordinary ex- 
perience that the organs are ruled by the individual soul, 
which uses them as means of experience and fruition. 
And this is also established by scriptural texts, such as 
' Having taken these pra«as he (Le. the soul) moves about in 
his own body, according to his pleasure' (Br/. Up. II, 1, 18). 
The question now arises whether the rule of the soul and 
of the presiding divine beings over the pranas depends on 
them (i.e. the soul and the divinities) only, or on some 
other being. — On them only, since they depend on no one 
else ! — Not so, the Sutra declares. The rule which light, 
and so on, i. e. Agni and the other divinities, together with 
him to whom the pra/zas belong, i. e. the soul, exercise over 
the pranas, proceeds from the thinking of that, i. e. from the 
will of the highest Self. — How is this known? — 'From 
scriptural statement' For Scripture teaches that the 
organs, together with their guiding divinities and the indi- 
vidual soul, depend in all their doings on the thought of 
the highest Person. • He, who abiding within Fire, rules 
Fire from within. — He, who abiding within air — within the 
Self— within the eye, and so on ' (Br/. Up. Ill, 7); * From 
fear of it the wind blows, from fear of it the sun rises, from 
fear of it Agni and Indra, yea Death runs as the fifth' 
(Taitt. Up. II, 8, 1) ; 'By the command of that Imperishable 
one, sun and moon stand, held apart ' (Br/. Up. II, 8, 9). 

1 4. And on account of the eternity of this. 

As the quality, inhering in all things, of being ruled by 
the highest Self, is eternal and definitely fixed by being 
connected with his essential nature, it is an unavoidable 
conclusion that the rule of the soul and of the divinities over 
the organs depends on the will of the highest Self. The 
text, ' Having sent forth this he entered into it, having 
entered into it he became sat and tyat ' (Taitt Up. II, 6), 
shows that the entering on the part of the highest Person 
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into all things, so as to be their ruler, is connected with his 
essential nature. Similarly Smrz'ti says, 'Pervading this 
entire Universe by a portion of mine I do abide ' (Bha. Gt. 
X, 42). — Here terminates the adhikarana of ' the rule of 
Fire and the rest.' 

15. They, with the exception of the best, are 
organs, on account of being so designated. 

Are all principles called pranas to be considered as 
' organs ' (indriyam), or is the ' best,' i. e. the chief pra«a, to 
be excepted ? — All of them, without exception, are organs ; 
for they all are called pranas equally, and they all are 
instruments of the soul. — Not so, the Sutra replies. The 
' best ' one is to be excepted, since only the prawas other 
than the best are designated as organs. Texts such as 
'the organs are ten and one' (Bha. Gt. XIII, 5) apply the 
term ' organ ' only to the senses of sight and the rest, and 
the internal organ. 

16. On account of scriptural statement of differ- 
ence, and on account of difference of characteristics. 

Texts such as 'from him is born pra«a, and the internal 
organ, and all organs' (Mu. Up. II, 1,3) mention the vital 
breath separately from the organs, and this shows that the 
breath is not one of the organs. The passage indeed 
mentions the internal organ (manas) also as something 
separate ; but in other passages the manas is formally in- 
cluded in the organs, ' the (five) organs with mind as the 
sixth ' (Bha. Gi. XV, 7). That the vital breath differs in 
nature from the organ of sight and the rest, is a matter of 
observation. For in the state of deep sleep the function 
of breath is seen to continue, while those of the eye, and 
go on, are not perceived. The work of the organs, inclusive 
of the manas, is to act as instruments of cognition and 
action, while the work of breath is to maintain the body 
and the organs. It is for the reason that the subsistence 
of the organs depends on breath, that the organs them- 
selves are called prawas. Thus Scripture says, ' they all 
became the form of that (breath), and therefore they are 
called after him pranas ' (Br/. Up. I, 5, ai). ' They became 
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its form ' means — they became its body, their activity de- 
pended on it. — Here terminates the adhikara«a of 'the 
organs' 

1 7. But the making of names and forms (belongs) 
to him who renders tripartite, on account of scrip- 
tural teaching. 

The Sutras have shown that the creation of the elements 
and organs in their collective aspect (samashrf) and the 
activity of the individual souls proceed from the highest 
Self; and they have also further confirmed the view that 
the rule which the souls exercise over their organs depends 
on the highest Self. A question now arises with regard to 
the creation of the world in its discrete aspect (vyash/i), 
which consists in the differentiation of names and forms 
(i. e. of individual beings). Is this latter creation the work 
of Hirawyagarbha only, who represents the collective aggre- 
gate of all individual souls ; or, fundamentally, the work of 
the highest Brahman having Hiranyagarbha for its body — 
just as the creation of water e. g. is the work of the highest 
Brahman having fire for its body? — The Purvapakshin 
maintains the former alternative. For, he says, the text 
' Having entered with this living-soul-self (anena ^ivenit- 
mana), let me differentiate names and forms' (Kh. Up. VI, 
3, a), declares the ^!va-soul to be the agent in differentia- 
tion. For the resolve of the highest deity is expressed, 
not in the form ' let me differentiate names and forms by 
myself (svena rupewa), but 'by this soul-self,' Le. by a part 
of the highest Self, in the form of the individual soul. — 
But on this interpretation the first person in ' vyakarav&wi ' 
(let me enter), and the grammatical form of 'having 
entered,' which indicates the agent, could not be taken in 
their literal, but only in an implied, sense — as is the case 
in a sentence such as 'Having entered the hostile army 
by means of a spy, I will estimate its strength ' (where the 
real agent is not the king, who is the speaker, but the spy). 
— The cases are not analogous, the Purvapakshin replies. 
For the king and the spy are fundamentally separate, and 
hence the king is agent by implication only. But in the 
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case under discussion the soul is a part, and hence con- 
tributes to constitute the essential nature of, the highest 
Self; hence that highest Self itself enters and differentiates 
in the form of the soul. Nor can it be said that the instru- 
mental case (' with this soul-self) has the implied meaning 
of association (' together with this soul-self); for if a case 
can be taken in its primary sense, it is not proper to under- 
stand it in a sense which has to be expressed by means of 
a preposition. But the third case, ^-tvena, cannot here 
be understood even in its primary sense, i. e. that of the 
instrument of the action ; for if Brahman is the agent in 
the acts of entering and differentiating, the soul is not that 
which is most suitable to accomplish the end of action 
(while yet grammar defines the instrumental case — karawa 
— on this basis). Nor can it be said that the activity of 
the soul comes to an end with the entering, while the 
differentiation of names and forms is Brahman's work, for 
the past participle (pravuya) indicates (according to the 
rules of grammar) that the two actions — of entering and 
differentiating — belong to the same agent. And although 
the soul as being a part of the highest Self shares in its 
nature, yet in order to distinguish it from the highest Self, 
the text by means of the clause ' with that living Self 
refers to it as something outward (not of the nature of the 
Self). The agent in the action of differentiation of names 
and forms therefore is Hira«yagarbha. Smr/ti texts also 
ascribe to him this activity ; cp. ' he in the beginning made, 
from the words of the Veda, the names and forms of beings, 
of the gods and the rest, and of actions.' 

Against this view the Sutra declares itself. The differ- 
entiation of names and forms belongs to him who renders 
tripartite, i. e. the highest Brahman ; since it is assigned by 
Scripture to the latter only. For the text ' That divinity 
thought, let me, having entered these three beings with 
this living-soul-self, differentiate names and forms — let me 
make each of these three tripartite,' shows that all the 
activities mentioned have one and the same agent. But 
the rendering tripartite cannot belong to Brahma (Hirawya- 
garbha), who abides within the Brahma-egg, for that egg 
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itself is produced from fire, water, and earth, only after 
these elements have been rendered tripartite ; and Smr/ti 
says that Brahma himself originated in that egg, ' in that 
egg there originated Brahma, the grandfather of all the 
worlds.' As thus the action of rendering tripartite can 
belong to the highest Brahman only, the differentiation of 
names and forms, which belongs to the same agent, also is 
Brahman's only. — But how then does the clause ' with that 
living-soul-self ' fit in? — The co-ordination 'with that soul, 
with the Self,' shows that the term 'soul' here denotes the 
highest Brahman as having the soul for its body ; just as in 
the clauses 'that fire thought'; 'it sent forth water'; 
'water thought,' and so on, what is meant each time is 
Brahman having fire, water, and so on, for its body. The 
work of differentiating names and forms thus belongs to 
the highest Brahman which has for its body Hiranya- 
garbha, who represents the soul in its aggregate form. On 
this view the first person (in ' let me differentiate ') and the 
agency (conveyed by the form of ' pravLrya ') may, without 
any difficulty, be taken in their primary literal senses ; and 
the common agency, implied in the connexion of pravwya 
and vyakaravawi, is accounted for. The view here set 
forth as to the relation of Brahman and Hirawyagarbha also 
explains how the accounts of Hiranyagarbha's (Brahma's) 
creative activity can say that he differentiated names and 
forms. 

The whole passus beginning ' that divinity thought/ there- 
fore has the following meaning — 'Having entered into 
those three beings, viz. Fire, Water, and Earth, with my 
Self which is qualified by the collective soul (as constituting 
its body), let me differentiate names and forms, i. e. let me 
produce gods and all the other kinds of individual beings, 
and give them names ; and to that end, since fire, water, 
and earth have not yet mutually combined, and hence are 
incapable of giving rise to particular things, let me make 
each of them tripartite, and thus fit them for creation.' — 
The settled conclusion then is, that the differentiation of 
names and forms is the work of the highest Brahman only. 

But, an objection is raised, the fact that the differentia- 
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tion of names and forms must be due to the same agent as 
the rendering tripartite, does not after all prove that the 
former is due to the highest Self. For the rendering tri- 
partite may itself belong to the individual soul. For the 
text relates how, after the creation of the cosmic egg, a 
process of tripartition was going on among the individual 
living beings created by Brahma. 'Learn from me, my 
friend, how those three beings having reached man become 
tripartite, each of them. The earth when eaten is disposed 
of in three ways ; its grossest portion becomes feces, its 
middle portion flesh, its subtlest portion mind,' and so on. 
Similarly, in the preceding section, it is described how the 
process of tripartition goes on in the case of Are, sun, 
moon, and lightning, which all belong to the world created 
by Brahma, ' the red colour of burning fire is the colour of 
fire,' &c. And the text moreover states the original 
tripartition to have taken place after the differentiation of 
names and forms : ' That divinity having entered into these 
three beings differentiated names and forms. Each of 
these (beings) it rendered tripartite.' — To this objection 
the next Sutra replies. 

18. Flesh is of earthy nature; in the case of the 
two others also according to the text. 

The view that the description of tripartition, given in the 
passage ' each of these he made tripartite,' refers to a time 
subsequent to the creation of the mundane egg and to the 
gods created by Brahma, cannot be upheld. For from it 
there would follow that, as in the passage ' earth when eaten 
is disposed of in three ways,' &c, flesh is declared to be 
more subtle than feces, and mind yet subtler, it would 
have to be assumed — in agreement with the nature of the 
causal substance — that flesh is made of water and manas of 
fire '. And similarly we should have to assume that urine 

1 I. e. if the tripartition of earth (i. e. solid food) when eaten, 
which is described in VI, 5, 1, were the same tripartition which is 
described in VI, 3, 3-4, we should have to conclude that the former 
tripartition consists, like the latter, in an admixture to earth of 
water and fire. 
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— which is the grossest part of water drunk (cp. VI, 5, a) — 
is of the nature of earth, and breath, which is its subtlest 
part, of the nature of fire. But this is not admissible; for 
as the text explicitly states that earth when eaten is dis- 
posed of in three ways, flesh and mind also must be 
assumed to be of an earthy nature. In the same way we 
must frame our view concerning ' the two others,' i. e. water 
and fire, ' according to the text.' That means — the three 
parts into which water divides itself when drunk, must be 
taken to be all 'of them modifications of water, and the 
three parts of fire when consumed must be held to be all 
of them modifications of fire. Thus feces, flesh and mind 
are alike transformations of earth ; urine, blood and breath 
transformations of water ; bones, marrow and speech trans- 
formations of fire. 

This moreover agrees with the subsequent statement 
(VI, 5, 4), 'For. truly, mind consists of earth, breath of 
water, speech of fire.' The process of tripartition referred 
to in VI, 3, 4, is not therefore the same as the one described 
in the section that tells us what becomes of food when 
eaten, water when drunk, &c. Were this (erroneous) as- 
sumption made, and were it thence concluded that mind, 
breath and speech — as being the subtlest created things — 
are made of fire, this would flatly contradict the comple- 
mentary text quoted above (' mind consists of earth,' &c). 
When the text describes how earth, water and fire, when 
eaten, are transformed in a threefold way, it refers to 
elements which had already been rendered tripartite; 
the process of tripartition must therefore have taken 
place before the creation of the cosmic egg. Without 
such tripartition the elements would be incapable of 
giving rise to any effects ; such capability they acquire 
only by being mutually conjoined, and that is just the 
process of tripartition. In agreement herewith Smr/ti 
says, ' Separate from each other, without connexion, those 
elements with their various powers were incapable of 
producing creatures. But having combined completely, 
entered into mutual conjunction, abiding one within the 
other, the principles— from the highest Mahat down to 
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individual things — produced the mundane egg.' — When the 
text therefore says (VI, 3, 3) ' The divinity having entered 
into those three beings with that soul-self differentiated 
names and forms ; he made each of these tripartite,' the 
order in which the text mentions the activities of differentia- 
tion and tripartition is refuted by the order demanded by 
the sense 1 . — The text then proceeds to exemplify the 
process of tripartition, by means of burning fire, the sun 
and lightning, which indeed are things contained within the 
mundane egg (while yet the tripartition of elements took 
place before the egg, with all its contents, was created) ; 
but this is done for the information of Svetaketu, who 
himself is a being within the mundane egg, and has to be 
taught with reference to things he knows. 

But, a final objection is raised, as on this view of the 
matter the elements — earth, water and fire — which are 
eaten and drunk, are already tripartite, each of them con- 
taining portions of all, and thus are of a threefold nature, 
how can they be designated each of them by a simple 
term — earth, water, firel — To this the next Sfttra replies. 

19. But on account of their distinctive nature 
there is that designation, that designation. 

Each element indeed is of a threefold nature, owing to 
the primary tripartition ; but as in each mixed element one 
definite element prevails — so that each element has a dis- 
tinctive character of its own — a definite designation is given 
to each. — The repetition (of 'that designation') in the 
Stitra indicates the completion of the adhyaya. — Here 
terminates the adhikara«a of ' the fashioning of names and 
forms.' 

1 That means — in reality the tripartition of the elements came 
first, and after that the creation of individual beings. 
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THIRD ADHYAYA. 

FIRST PADA. 

i. In obtaining another of that, it goes enveloped, 
(as appears) from question and explanation. 

That the Vedanta-texts establish as the proper object 
of meditation, on the part of all men desirous of Release, 
the highest Brahman, which is the only cause of the entire 
world, which is not touched by even a shadow of imperfec- 
tion, which is an ocean, as it were, of supremely exalted 
qualities, and which totally differs in nature from all other 
beings — this is the point proved in the two previous adhya- 
yas; there being given at the same time arguments to 
disprove the objections raised against the Vedanta doc- 
trine on the basis of Smrrti and reasoning, to refute the 
views held by other schools, to show that the different 
Vedanta-texts do not contradict each other, and to prove 
that the Self is the object of activities (enjoined in injunc- 
tions of meditation, and so on). In short, those two 
adhyayas have set forth the essential nature of Brahman. 
The subsequent part of the work now makes it its task to 
enquire into the mode of attaining to Brahman, together 
with the means of attainment. The third adhyiya is con- 
cerned with an enquiry into meditation — which is the 
means of attaining to Brahman; and as the motive for 
entering on such meditation is supplied by the absence of 
all desire for what is other than the thing to be obtained, 
and by the desire for that thing, the points first to be 
enquired into are the imperfections of the individual soul — 
moving about in the different worlds, whether waking or 
dreaming or merged in dreamless sleep, or in the state of 
swoon ; and those blessed characteristics by which Brah- 
man is raised above all these imperfections. These are the 
topics of the first and second padas of the adhyaya. 

The first question to be considered is whether the soul, 
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when moving from one body into another, is enveloped by 
those subtle rudiments of the elements from which the new 
body is produced, or not. The Purvapakshin maintains 
the latter alternative ; for, he says, wherever the soul goes 
it can easily provide itself there with those rudiments. 
Other reasons supporting this prima facie view will be 
mentioned and refuted further on. — The Sutra states the 
view finally accepted, ' In obtaining another " of that " it 
goes enveloped.' The 'of that' refers back to the form, 
i.e. body, mentioned in 11,4, 1 7- The soul when moving 
towards another embodiment goes enveloped by the rudi- 
ments of the elements. This is known ' from question and 
explanation,' i.e. answer. Question and answer are re- 
corded in the ' Knowledge of the five fires ' {Kh. Up. V, 
3-10), where Pravahana, after having addressed to .Sveta- 
ketu several other questions, finally asks *Do you know 
why in the fifth libation water is called man ? ' In answer 
to this last question the text then explains how the Devas, 
i. e. the prawas attached to the soul, offer into the heavenly 
world, imagined as a sacrificial fire, the oblation called 
.rraddha ; how this jraddha changes itself into a body con- 
sisting of amrita, which body is called moon ; how the 
same pra«as offer this body of amrtta in Par^anya, 
imagined as a fire, whereupon the body so offered becomes 
rain ; how the same prawas throw that rain on to the earth, 
also imagined as a sacrificial fire, whereupon it becomes 
food ; how this food is then offered into man, also com- 
pared to fire, where it becomes seed ; and how, finally, this 
seed is offered into woman, also compared to a fire, and 
there becomes an embryo. The text then goes on, * Thus 
in the fifth oblation water becomes purushava£as,' i.e. 
to be designated by the term man. And this means that 
the water which, in a subtle form, was throughout present 
in the previous oblations also, now, in that fifth oblation, 
assumes the form of a man. — From this question and 
answer it thus appears that the soul moves towards a new 
embodiment, together with the subtle rudiments from 
which the new body springs. — But the words, 'water be- 
comes purushava£as,' only intimate that water assumes 
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the form of a man, whence we conclude that water only 
invests the soul during its wanderings ; how then can it be 
held that the soul moves invested by the rudiments of all 
elements ? — To this question the next Sutra replies. 

2. But on account of (water) consisting of the 
three elements ; on account of predominance. 

Water alone could not produce a new body ; for the text 
Kh. Up. VI, 3, 4, * Each of these he made tripartite,' shows 
that all the elements were made tripartite to the end of 
producing bodies. That the text under discussion mentions 
water only, is due to the predominance of water ; and that 
among the elements giving rise to a new body water pre- 
dominates, we infer from the fact that blood and the other 
humours are the predominating element in the body. 

3. And on account of the going of the pranas. 
That the soul goes embedded in the subtle rudiments of 

the elements follows therefrom also that when passing out 
of the old body it is said to be followed by the praoas, 
'when he thus passes out, the chief prawa follows after 
him,' &c. (Br/. Up. V, 4, a). Compare also Smn'ti: 'It 
draws to itself the organs of sense, with the mind for the 
sixth. When the Ruler (soul) obtains a new body, and 
passes out of another, he takes with him those organs and 
then moves on, as the wind takes the odours from their 
abodes (the flowers) ' (Bha. Gl. XV, 8). But the prawas 
cannot move without a substrate, and hence we must admit 
that the rudiments of the elements — which are their sub- 
strate — are also moving. 

4. If it be said (that it is not so) on account of 
scriptural statement as to going to Agni and the 
rest ; we say no, on account of the secondary nature 
(of the statement). 

But the text, ' when the speech of the dead person enters 
into fire,' &c. (Br*. Up. Ill, 2, 13), declares that when a 
person dies his organs go into fire, and so on ; they cannot 
therefore accompany the soul. Hence the text which 
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asserts the latter point must be explained in some other 
way! — Not so, the Sutra replies. The text stating that 
the organs go to fire, and so on, cannot be taken in its 
literal sense; for it continues, 'the hairs of the body enter 
into herbs, the hair of the head into trees ' (which mani- 
festly is not true, in its literal sense). The going of speech, 
the eye, and so on, must therefore be understood to mean 
that the different organs approach the divinities (Agni and 
the rest) who preside over them. 

5. Should it be said, on account of absence of 
mention in the first (reply) ; we say no, for just that 
(is meant), on the ground of fitness. 

An objection is raised to the conclusion arrived at under 
III, 1, 1 ; on the ground that in the first oblation, described 
in Kh. Up. V, 4, a, as being made into the heavenly world, 
water is not mentioned at all as the thing offered. The 
text says, ' on that altar the gods offer .rraddha ' ; and by 
.rraddha (belief) everybody understands a certain activity 
of mind. Water therefore is not the thing offered. — Not 
so, we reply. It is nothing else but water, which there is 
called jraddha. For thus only question and answer have 
a sense. For the question is, ' Do you know why in the 
fifth libation water is called man ? ' and at the outset of the 
reply jraddha is mentioned as constituting the oblation 
made into the heavenly world viewed as a fire. If here 
the word .rraddha did not denote water, question and 
answer would refer to different topics, and there would be 
no connexion. The form in which the final statement is 
introduced (iti tu pa#£amyam, &c, 'but thus in the fifth 
oblation,' &c), moreover, also intimates that .rraddha means 
water. The word ' iti,' thus, here intimates that the answer 
is meant to dispose of the question, ' Do you know how ? ' &c 
5raddha becomes moon, rain, food, seed, embryo in suc- 
cession, and thus the water comes to be called man. More- 
over, the word .rraddha is actually used in the Veda in the 
sense of ' water ' ; 'he carries water, .rraddha indeed is 
water' (Taitt. Sawh. I, 6, 8, 1). And what the text says as 
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to king Soma (the moon) originating from xraddha when 
offered, also shows that jraddha must mean water. 

6. ' On account of this not being stated by Scrip- 
ture'; not so, on account of those who perform 
sacrifices and so on being understood. 

But, a further objection is raised, in the whole section 
under discussion no mention at all is made of the soul; 
the section cannot therefore prove that the soul moves, 
enveloped by water. The text speaks only of different 
forms of water — jraddha and the rest — This, the Sutra 
points out, is not so, on account of those who perform 
sacrifices being understood. For further on in the same 
chapter it is said, that those who, while destitute of the 
knowledge of Brahman, practise sacrifices, useful works and 
alms, reach the heavenly world and become there of the 
essence of the moon (somara^anaA); whence, on the results of 
their good works being exhausted, they return again and 
enter on a new embryonic state (Kh. Up. V, 10). Now in 
the preceding section (V, 9) it is said that they offer jraddha 
in the heavenly world, and that from that oblation there 
arises the king Soma — an account which clearly refers to 
the same process as the one described in V, 10. We here- 
from infer that what is meant in V, 9 is that that being 
which was distinguished by a body of jraddha, becomes 
a being distinguished by a body of the nature of the moon. 
The word body denotes that the nature of which it is to 
be the attribute of a soul, and thus extends in its connota- 
tion up to the soul. The meaning of the section therefore 
is that it is the soul which moves enveloped by water and 
the other rudimentary elements. — But the phrase ' him the 
gods eat ' (V, 10, 4) shows that the king Soma cannot be 
the soul, for that cannot be eaten 1 — To this the next Sutra 
replies. 

7. Or it is metaphorical, on account of their not 
knowing the Self. For thus Scripture declares. 

He who performs sacrifices, and so on, and thus does not 
know the Self, is here below and in yonder world a mere 
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means of enjoyment for the devas. He serves them here, 
by propitiating them with sacrifices, and so on ; and when 
the gods, pleased with his service, have taken him up into 
yonder world, he there is a common means of enjoyment 
for them (since they are gratified by the presence of a 
faithful servant). That those not knowing the Self serve 
and benefit the gods, Scripture explicitly declares, ' He is 
like a beast for the devas ' (Br*. Up. I, 4, 10). Smrsti also 
declares, that while those who know the Self attain to 
Brahman, those who do not know it are means of enjoy- 
ment for the devas, ' To the gods go the worshippers of the 
gods, and they that are devoted to me go to me ' (Bha. Gf . 
VII, 23). When Scripture speaks of the soul being eaten 
by the gods, it therefore only means that the soul is to 
them a source of enjoyment. That eating the soul means 
no more than satisfaction with it, may also be inferred from 
the following scriptural passage, ' The gods in truth do not 
eat nor do they drink ; by the mere sight of that amrtta 
they are satisfied.' — It thus remains a settled conclusion 
that the soul moves enveloped by the subtle rudiments of 
the elements. — Here terminates * the adhikarana of 'the 
obtaining of another body.' 

8. On the passing away of the works, with a 
remainder, according to Scripture and Smn'ti ; as it 
went and not so. 

The text declares that those who only perform sacrifices 
and useful works ascend by the road of the fathers, and 
again return to the earth when they have fully enjoyed the 
fruit of their works, 'having dwelt there y&vat sawpa- 
tam, they return by the same way' (Kh. Up. V, 10, 5). 
The question here arises whether the descending soul 
carries a certain remainder (anujaya) of its works or not. — 
It does not, since it has enjoyed the fruit of all its works. 
For by ' anuraya ' we have to understand that part of the 
karman which remains over and above the part retri- 
butively enjoyed ; but when the fruit of the entire karman 
has been enjoyed, there is no such remainder. And that 
this is so we learn from the phrase 'yavat sawpatam 
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ushitva,' which means ' having dwelt there as long as 
the karman lasts' (sampatanty anena svargalokam iti 
sampataA). Analogously another text says, ' Having ob- 
tained the end of whatever deed he does on earth, he again 
returns from that world to this world to action ' (Bri. Up. 
V, 4, 6). — Against this prima facie view the Sutra declares 
' with a remainder he descends, on account of what is seen, 
i. e. scriptural text, and Smrsti.' The scriptural text is the 
one ' Those whose conduct has been good ' (V, 10, 7), which 
means that among the souls that have returned, those 
whose karman is good obtain a good birth as Brahmaxas 
or the like, while those whose karman is bad are born 
again as low creatures — dogs, pigs, K&nd&as, and the like. 
This shows that the souls which have descended are still 
connected with good or evil karman. Smrsti also declares 
this : ' Men of the several castes and orders, who always 
stand firm in the works prescribed for them, enjoy after 
death the rewards of their works, and by virtue of a 
remnant (of their works) they are born again in excellent 
countries, castes and families, endowed with beauty, long 
life, learning in tne Vedas", wealth, good conduct, happiness 
and wisdom. Those who act in a contrary manner perish ' 
(Gautama Dha. Su. XI, 29); 'Afterwards when a man 
returns to this world he obtains, by virtue of a remainder of 
works, birth in a good family, beauty of form, beauty of 
complexion, strength, aptitude for learning, wisdom, wealth, 
and capacity for fulfilling his duties. Therefore, rolling 
like a wheel (from the one to the other), in both worlds he 
dwells in happiness ' (Apast. Dha. Su. II, i, a, 3). The 
clause ' as long as his works last ' (yavat-sampatam) refers 
to that part of his works only which was performed with 
a view to reward (as promised for those works by the 
Veda) ; and the same holds true with regard to the passage 
' whatever work man does here on earth ' (Bri. Up. V, 4, 6). 
Nor is it possible that works, the fruit of which has not 
yet been enjoyed, and those the result of which has not 
been wiped out by expiatory ceremonies, should be de- 
stroyed by the enjoyment of the fruits of other works. 
Hence those who have gone to that world return with 
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a remnant of their works, ' as they went and not so * — i. e. 
in the same way as they ascended and also in a different 
way. For the ascent takes place by the following stages — 
smoke, night, the dark half of the moon, the six months of 
the sun's southern progress, the world of the fathers, ether, 
moon. The descent, on the other hand, goes from the 
place of the moon, through ether, wind, smoke, mist, cloud. 
The two journeys are alike in so far as they pass through 
ether, but different in so far as the descent touches wind, 
and so on, and does not touch the world of the fathers, and 
other stages of the ascent. 

9. * On account of conduct '; not so, since (Tarawa) 
connotes works ; thus Kdrsh»a^ini thinks. 

In the phrases ' those whose works were good ' (ramawiya- 
kinn&A), and ' those whose works were bad ' (kapuya- 
£ara»a£), the word Parana does not denote good and 
evil works (i.e. not such works as the Veda on the one 
hand enjoins as leading to certain rewards, and on the 
other prohibits, threatening punishment), for, in Vedic as 
well as ordinary language, the term Tarawa is generally 
used in the sense of a£ara, i.e. general conduct In 
ordinary speech such words as a£ara, jila, vrt'tta are 
considered synonymous, and in the Veda we read ' whatever 
works (karmawi) are blameless, those should be regarded, 
not others. Whatever our good conduct (su-£aritani) was, 
that should be observed by thee, nothing else ' (Taitt. Up. 
I, 11, a) — where 'works' and 'conduct' are distinguished, 
Difference in quality of birth therefore depends on conduct, 
not on the remainder of works performed with a view to 
certain results. — This prima facie view the Sutra sets aside, 
' not so, because the scriptural term Tarawa connotes works; 
thus the teacher Karshwa^ini thinks.' For mere conduct 
does not lead to experiences of pleasure and pain ; pleasure 
and pain are the results of works in the limited sense. 

10. ' There is purposelessness '; not so, on account 
of the dependence on that 

But if conduct has no result, it follows that good con* 
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duct, as enjoined in the Smntis, is useless t — Not so, we 
reply; for holy works enjoined by the Veda depend on 
conduct, in so far as a man of good conduct only is entitled 
to perform those works. This appears from passages such 
as the following : ' A man who is not pure is unfit for all 
religious work,' and ' Him who is devoid of good conduct 
the Vedas do not purify.' Karshwa^ini's view thus is, that 
the Tarawa of the text implies karman. 

ii. But only good and evil works, thus Badari 
thinks. 

As the verb a-£ar takes karman for its object (punyam 
karma «£arati, &c), and as the separate denotation (i.e. the 
use of apparently equivalent words, viz. a£ar and karman) 
can be accounted for on the ground that one of them refers 
to works established by manifest texts, and the other to 
texts inferred from actually existing rules of good conduct ; 
and as, when the primary meaning is possible, no secondary 
meaning must be adopted ; nothing else but good and evil 
works (in the Vedic sense) are denoted by the word Parana : 
such is the opinion of the teacher Badari. This opinion 
of Badari, the author of the Sutra states as representing his 
own. On the other hand, he adopts the view of Karshoa- 
£iai in so far as he considers such items of virtuous conduct 
as the Sandhya — which are enjoined by scriptural texts, 
the existence of which is inferred on the basis of conduct 
as enjoined by Smrt'ti — to have the result of qualifying 
the agent for the performance of other works. — The 
conclusion therefore is that the souls descend, carrying 
a remnant of their works. — Here terminates the adhikarana 
of ' the passing of works.' 

12. Of those also who do not perform sacrifices 
(the ascent) is declared by Scripture. 

It has been said that those who perform only sacrifices, 
and so on, go to the moon and thence return with a re- 
mainder of their works. The question now arises whether 
those also who do not perform sacrifices go to the moon. 
The phrase ' who do not perform sacrifices ' denotes evil- 
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doers of two kinds, viz. those who do not do what is 
enjoined, and those who do what is forbidden. — These also 
go to the moon, the Purvapakshin maintains ; for the text 
contains a statement to that effect, 'All who depart from 
this world go to the moon ' (Ka. Up. I, a) — where it is said 
that all go, without any distinction. So that those who 
perform good works 'and those who perform evil works, 
equally go to the moon. — This the next Sutra negatives. 

13. But of the others having enjoyed in Samya- 
mana, there is ascent and descent ; as such a course 
is declared. 

Of the others, i. e. those who do not perform sacrifices, 
and so on, there is ascent to the moon and descent from 
there, only after they have in the kingdom of Yama 
suffered the punishments due to their actions. For the 
text declares that evil-doers fall under the power of Yama, 
and have to go to him, ' He who thinks, this is the world 
there is no other, falls again and again under my sway' 
(Ka. Up. I, a, 6) ; ' the son of Vivasvat, the gathering place 
of men' (Rik Samh. X, 14, 1); 'King Yama,' and other 
texts. 

14. Smriti texts also declare this. 

That all beings are under the sway of Yama, Parlrara 
also and other Smrrti writers declare, 'And all these pass 
under the sway of Yama.' 

1 5. Moreover there are seven. 

The Smrj'tis moreover declare that there are seven hells, 
called Raurava, and so on, to which evil-doers have to go. — 
But how do they, if moving about in those seven places, 
reach the palace of Yama ? 

16. On account of his activity there also, there is 
no contradiction. 

As their going to those seven places also is due to the 

command of Yama, there is no contradiction. — Thus those 

also who do not perform sacrifices, and so on, after having 

gone to the world of Yama, and there undergone punish- 

[48] Q q 
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ments according to the nature of their works, later on 
ascend to the moon and again descend from there. — Of 
this conclusion the next Sutra disposes. 

1 7. But, of knowledge and work — as these are the 
leading topics. 

The 'but* sets aside the view developed so far. It 
cannot be admitted that those also who do not perform 
sacrifices, and so on, reach the moon ; because the path of 
the gods and the path of the fathers are meant for the 
enjoyment of the fruits ' of knowledge and work.' That is 
to say — as those who do not perform sacrifices cannot 
ascend by the path of the gods, since they are destitute of 
knowledge ; so they also cannot go by the path of the 
fathers, since they are destitute of meritorious works. And 
that these two paths are dependent respectively on know- 
ledge and works, we know from the fact that these two are 
the leading topics. For knowledge forms the leading topic 
with regard to the path of the gods, ' Those who know this, 
and those who in the forest follow faith and austerities, go 
to light,' &c. ; and works have the same position with regard 
to the path of the fathers, 'they who living in a village 
perform sacrifices, &c. go to the smoke,' &c. The text, 
'all those who depart from this world go to the moon,* 
must therefore be interpreted to mean ' all those who per- 
form sacrifices go to the moon.' — But if evil-doers do not 
go to the moon, the fifth oblation cannot take place, and 
no new body can be produced. For the text says, ' In the 
fifth oblation water is called man,' and, as we have shown, 
that fifth oblation presupposes the soul's going to the 
moon. In order, therefore, to understand how in their case 
also a new embodiment is possible, it must needs be ad- 
mitted that they also ascend to the moon. — To this the 
next Sutra replies. 

18. Not in the case of the third (place), as it is 
thus perceived. 

The third ' place ' does not, for the origination of a new 
body, depend on the fifth oblation. The term, 'the third 
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place,' denotes mere evil-doers. That these do not, for the 
origination of a new body, depend on the fifth oblation, is 
seen from Scripture. For, in answer to the question ' Do 
you know why that world never becomes full ? ' the text 
says, 'On neither of these two ways are those small 
creatures continually returning, of whom it may be said, 
Live and die. This is the third place. Therefore that 
world never becomes full.' As this passage states that in 
consequence of ' the third place ' (i. e. the creatures forming 
a third class) not ascending to and descending from the 
heavenly world that world never becomes full, it follows 
that that third place does not, for the origination of bodies, 
depend on the fifth oblation. The clause, 'in the fifth 
oblation,' moreover, merely states that the connexion of 
water with the fifth fire is the cause of the water ' being 
called man ' (i. e. becoming an embryo), but does not deny 
the origination of embryos in other ways; for the text 
contains no word asserting such a limitation. 

19. It moreover is recorded, in the world. 
Smriti, moreover, states that the bodies of some specially 

meritorious persons, such as Draupadl, Drtsh/adyumna, 
and others, were formed independently of the fifth obla- 
tion ' (i. e. sexual union). 

20. And on account of its being seen. 

And it is seen in Scripture also, that the bodies of some 
beings originate independently of the fifth oblation : ' Of all 
beings there are indeed three origins only, that which 
springs from an egg, that which springs from a living 
being, that which springs from a germ ' (Kh. Up. VI, 3, i). 
It is observed that from among these beings those spring- 
ing from a germ and those springing from heat originate 
without that fifth oblation. — But the text quoted does not 
refer to the creatures springing from heat ; for it says that 
there are three origins onlyl — To this the next Sutra 
replies. 

21. The third term includes that which springs 
from heat. 

Qq 2 
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Creatures sprung from heat are included in the third 
term — viz. that which springs from a germ — which is 
exhibited in the text quoted. The settled conclusion 
therefore is that the evil-doers do not go to the moon. — 
Here terminates the adhikarana of 'those who do not 
perform sacrifices.' 

22. There is entering into similarity of being with 
those, there being a reason. 

The text describes the manner in which those who 
perform sacrifices, and so on, descend from the moon as 
follows: 'They return again that way as they came, to 
the ether, from the ether to the air. Then having become 
air they become smoke, having become smoke they become 
mist,' &c. The doubt here arises whether the soul when 
reaching ether, and so on, becomes ether in the same sense 
as here on earth it becomes a man or other being, or merely 
becomes similar to ether, and so on. — The former view is 
the true one ; for as the soul in the jraddha state becomes 
the moon, so it must likewise be held to become ether, and 
so on, there being no reason for a difference in the two 
cases. — This prima facie view the Sutra sets aside. The 
descending soul enters into similarity of being with ether, 
and so on ; since there is a reason for this. When the soul 
becomes a man or becomes the moon, there is a reason for 
that, since it thereby becomes capacitated for the enjoy- 
ment of pain and pleasure. But there is no similar reason 
for the soul becoming ether, and so on, and hence the state- 
ment that the soul becomes ether, and so on, can only mean 
that, owing to contact with them, it becomes similar to 
them. — Here terminates the adhikarana of ' entering into 
similarity of being.' 

23. Not very long ; on account of special state- 
ment. 

Does the soul in its descent through ether, and so on, 
stay at each stage for a not very long time, or is there 
nothing to define that time ? — It stays at each stage for an 
indefinite time, there being nothing to define the time. — 
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Not so, the Sutra decides. For there is a special statement, 
i.e. the text says that when the soul has become rice or 
grain or the like, the passing out of that stage is beset 
with difficulties. From this we infer that as there is no 
such statement concerning the earlier stages, the soul stays 
at each of them for a short time only. — Here terminates 
the adhikara«a of ' the not very long time.' 

24. Into (plants) animated by other souls, because 
the statement is as in the previous cases. 

The text declares that the descending souls are bora 
as rice, corn, &c, ' they are born here as rice, corn, herbs, 
trees,' &c. The question here is whether the souls cling 
to plants animated by other souls which have those plants 
for their bodies ; or whether the descending souls them- 
selves are born with those plants for their bodies. — The 
latter view is the right one; for the text says, 'they are 
bora as rice, grain,' and so on, and this expression is. of the 
same kind as when we say ' he is born as a man, as a deva,' 
and so on. The text therefore means that the souls are 
embodied in the different plants. — This view the Sutra 
rejects. The souls merely cling to those plants which 
constitute the bodies of other souls ; ' since the statement 
is as in the previous cases,' i. e. because the text only says 
that the souls become plants as it had previously been said 
that they become ether, and so on. Where the text means 
to say that the soul enters on the condition of an enjoying 
soul (i. e. of a soul assuming a new body for the purpose 
of retributive enjoyment), it refers to the deeds which lead 
to such enjoyment ; so e. g. in the passage, ' Those whose 
works have been good obtain a good birth,' &c. But in 
the text under discussion there is no such reference to 
karman. For those works — viz. sacrifices and the like — 
which were undertaken with a view to reward, such as 
enjoyment of the heavenly world, are, in the case of the 
descending souls, completely wiped out by the enjoyment 
of the heavenly world (which precedes the descent of the 
souls) ; and those works on the other hand, the action of 
which has not yet begun, lead to the embodiments men- 
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tioned further on (' Those whose works are good '). And 
in the interval between those two conditions no new 
karman originates. When, therefore, the text says that 
the souls are bora as plants, the statement cannot be taken 
in its literal sense. 

25. It is unholy. Not so, on the ground of 
Scripture. 

The conclusion arrived at above cannot be accepted, 
since there is a reason why the descending soul should 
enter on the condition of an enjoying soul. Such works 
as sacrifices, the fruit of which is the enjoyment of the 
heavenly world, are mixed with evil, for they imply injury 
to living beings as in the case of the goat offered to Agnl- 
shomau. And such injury is evil as it is forbidden by 
texts such as ' let him not harm any creature.' Nor can 
it be said that the injunctions of sacrificing animals con- 
stitute exceptions to the general rule of not harming any 
creature. — For the two injunctions refer to different things. 
The injunction to kill the goat for Agnlshomau intimates 
that the killing of the animal subserves the accomplish- 
ment of the sacrifice, while the injunction not to ' harm ' 
teaches that such harming has disastrous consequences. 
Should it be said that the prohibition of harming does not 
refer to such actions as the sacrifice of the goat which 
proceed on the basis of scriptural injunction, but only to 
such actions as spring from natural passion or desire 
(raga) ; we remark that in the case of sacrifices also the 
action is equally prompted by natural desire. Injunctions 
such as ' He who desires the heavenly world is to sacrifice,' 
teach that sacrifices are to be undertaken by persona 
desirous of certain pleasant results, and such persons having 
thus learned by what means the result is to be accom- 
plished proceed to action from the natural desire of the 
result. This applies to the killing of the goat also which 
is offered to Agnlshomau ; man learns from Scripture that 
such actions help to accomplish the sacrifice which effects 
the result, and then performs those actions from natural 
desire. The case in no way differs from that of harm 
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done in ordinary life — where the agent always is prompted 
by natural desire, having somehow arrived at the conclusion 
that his action will accomplish something aimed at by 
himself. The same holds good with regard to works of 
permanent obligation. Men learn from Scripture that 
through the performance of the special duties of their caste 
they attain happiness of the highest kind, and then apply 
themselves to their duties from a natural desire of such 
happiness, and therefore such works also are mixed with 
evil. Hence the souls of those who have performed sacri- 
fices, and so on, which contain an element of evil, at first 
experience in the heavenly world that result which is to 
be enjoyed there, and then embodying themselves in non- 
moving things such as plants, experience the fruit of that 
part of their actions which is of a harmful nature. That 
embodiment in non-moving beings is the result of evil 
deeds Smrtti declares: 'Owing to those defects of work 
which are due to the body, a man becomes a non-moving 
being.' From all this it follows that the souls embody 
themselves in plants to the end of enjoying the fruits of 
their works. — To this the Sutra replies — it is not so, on 
account of scriptural statement. For Scripture declares 
that the killing of sacrificial animals makes them to go up 
to the heavenly world, and therefore is not of the nature 
of harm. This is declared in the text, ' The animal killed 
at the sacrifice having assumed a divine body goes to the 
heavenly world'; 'with a golden body it ascends to the 
heavenly world.' An action which is the means of supreme 
exaltation is not of the nature of harm, even if it involves 
some little pain ; it rather is of beneficial nature. — With 
this the mantra also agrees: 'Thou dost not die, thou 
goest to the gods on easy paths ; where virtuous men go, 
not evil-doers, there the divine Savitri may lead thee.' 
An act which has a healing tendency, although it may 
cause a transitory pain, men of insight declare to be pre- 
servative and beneficial. 

26. After that conjunction with him who performs 
the act of generation. 
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The declaration that the descending souls become rice 
plants, and so on, cannot be taken literally for that reason 
also, that the text afterwards declares them to become those 
who perform the act of generation : ' Whoever the being 
may be that eats the food and begets offspring, that being 
he (i.e. the soul that has descended) becomes.' Now the 
meaning of this latter text can only be that the soul enters 
into conjunction with the creature which eats the grain; 
and hence we have to interpret the previous text, as to the 
soul's becoming a plant, in the same way. 

27. From the yoni the body. 

Only after having reached a yoni the soul, affected with 
a remnant of its works, obtains a new body, and only in a 
body there can be the enjoyment of pleasure and pain 
When, therefore, previous to that the soul is said to reach 
ether, wind, and so on, this can only mean that it enters into 
conjunction with them. — Here terminates the adhikarata 
of ' that animated by another soul.' 
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SECOND PADA. 

1. In the intermediate sphere the creation (is 
effected by the soul) ; for (Scripture) says (so). 

So far it has been shown that the soul in the waking 
state suffers affliction since, in accordance with its deeds, 
it goes, returns, is born, and so on. Next an enquiry is 
instituted into its condition in the state of dream. With 
reference to the state of dreaming Scripture says, ' There 
are no chariots in that state, no horses, no roads ; then he 
creates chariots, horses and roads. There are no blessings, 
no happiness, no joys; then he himself creates blessings, 
happiness, joys, and so on. For he is the creator ' (Br*. Up. 
IV, 3, 10). A doubt here arises whether this creation of 
chariots and the rest is accomplished by the individual soul, 
or by the Lord. — ' The creation in the intermediate state ' 
is due to the individual soul only. 'The intermediate 
state ' means the sphere of dreams, in agreement with the 
passage ' There is a third intermediate state, the place of 
dreams ' (Br*. Up. IV, 3, 1). And that creation is effected 
by the soul only ; for what is referred to in the passages 
* he creates,' ' For he is the maker,' is none other but the 
dreaming soul. 

2. And some (state the soul to be) the shaper; 
and sons, and so on. 

And the followers of one jakha state in their text that 
the dreaming soul is the shaper of its desires : ' He, the 
person who is awake in those who sleep, shaping one 
desired thing (kama) after the other.' The term ' kama ' 
there denotes not mere desires, but such things as sons 
and the like which are objects of desire. For sons and 
so on are introduced as 'kamas' in previous passages: 
' Ask for all kamas according to thy wish ' ; ' Choose sons 
and grandsons living a hundred years' (I, 1, 25 ; 23). 
The individual soul thus creates chariots, and so on, in its 
dreams. That the soul has the power of realising all its 
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wishes is known from the declaration of Pra^dpati. It 
is therefore able to create, even in the absence of special 
instruments. — This view is set aside by the next Sutra. 

3. But it is mere Maya ; on account of the true 
nature (of the soul) not being fully manifested. 

The things appearing in dreams — chariots, lotus tanks, 
and so on — are absolute Maya, i. e. things created by the 
Supreme Person. For the term ' Maya ' denotes wonderful 
things, as appears from passages such as 'She was born 
in the race of kanaka, appearing like the wonderful power 
of the divine being in bodily shape* (devamaya). The 
sense of the passage ' there are no chariots,' &c. then is — 
there are no chariots and horses to be perceived by any 
other person but the dreaming one ; and then ' he creates 
chariots,' &c. — i.e. the Supreme Person creates things to 
be perceived by the dreamer and persisting for a certain 
time only. Those things therefore are of a wonderful nature 
(but not illusions). And the creation of such wonderful 
things is possible for the Supreme Person who can imme- 
diately realise all his wishes; but not for the individual 
soul. The latter also, indeed, fundamentally possesses that 
power ; but as in the Sawsara state the true nature of the soul 
is not fully manifested, it is then incapable of accomplish- 
ing such wonderful creations. The text * the person shap- 
ing one desired thing after the other ' declares the Supreme 
Person to be the creator, for the clauses immediately 
preceding and following that text (viz. ' He who is awake 
in those who sleep'; and 'that is the Bright, that is 
Brahman, that alone is called the Immortal; all worlds 
are contained in it and no one goes beyond ' — Ka. Up. II, 
5, 8) mention attributes distinctively characteristic of the 
Supreme Person. And the Br*. Up. text, ' For he is the 
maker,' must therefore, in agreement with the Ka/Aa-text, 
also be understood as declaring that it is the Supreme 
Person only that creates the things seen in a dream. — But 
if it is the true nature of the soul to be free from all im- 
perfections, and so on, why then does this not manifest 
itself ?— To this the next Sutra replies. 
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4. But owing to the wish of the highest it is 
hidden; for from that are its bondage and the 
opposite state. 

The but sets the objection aside. Owing to the wish 
of the highest, i. e. the Supreme Person, the essential 
nature of the individual soul is hidden. The Supreme 
Person hides the true, essentially blessed, nature of the 
soul which is in a state of sin owing to .the endless chain 
of karman. For this reason we find it stated in Scripture 
that the bondage and release of the soul result from the 
wish of the Supreme Person only ' when he finds freedom 
from fear and rest in that invisible, incorporeal, undefined, 
unsupported ; then he has gone to fearlessness ' ; 'for he 
alone causes blessedness ' ; ' from fear of it the wind blows ' 
(Taitt. Up. II, 7, 8). 

5. Or that (results) also from connexion with the 
body. 

The obscuration of the soul's true nature results either 
from the soul's connexion with the body or from its con- 
nexion with the power of matter in a subtle state. As 
long as the creation lasts, the soul is obscured by its 
connexion with matter in the form of a body; at the time 
of a pralaya, on the other hand, by its connexion with 
matter of so exceedingly subtle a kind as not to admit 
of differentiation by means of name and form. As thus 
its true nature is not manifest, the soul is unable to create, 
in dreams, chariots, lotus tanks, and so on, by its mere wish. 
And what the texts say about a being that is awake in 
those who sleep and is the abode of all worlds ('in that 
all the worlds abide, and no one goes beyond it ' — Ka. Up. 
II, 4, 9) can apply to the Supreme Person only. The 
things seen by an individual soul in its dreams therefore 
are specially created by the Supreme Person, and are 
meant by him to be a retribution — whether reward or 
punishment — for deeds of minor importance ; they there- 
fore last for the time of the dream only, and are perceived 
by that one soul only. 
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6. And it is suggestive, according to Scripture; 
this the experts also declare. 

The things seen in dreams are not created by the wish 
of the individual soul for this reason also, that according 
to Scripture dreams are prophetic of future good or ill 
fortune. 'When a man engaged in some work under- 
taken for some special wish sees a woman in his dream, 
he may infer success from his dream vision.' Those also 
who understand the science of dreams teach that dreams 
foreshadow good and evil fortune. But that which depends 
on one's own wish can have no prophetic quality; and 
as ill fortune is not desired the dreamer would create for 
himself only such visions as would indicate good fortune. 
Hence the creation which takes place in dreams can be 
the Lord's work only. — Here terminates the adhikara#a of 
' the intermediate state.' 

7. The absence of that takes place in the na^is 
and in the Self, according to scriptural statement. 

Next the state of deep dreamless sleep is enquired into. 
Scripture says, ' When a man is asleep, reposing and at 
perfect rest, so that he sees no dream, then he lies asleep 
in those nS/fls ' (KA. Up. VIII, 6, 3) ; « When he is in pro- 
found sleep and is conscious of nothing, there are seventy- 
two thousand veins called hita which from the heart 
spread through the pericardium. Through them he moves 
forth and rests in the pericardium' (Br*. Up. II, r, 19). 
'When a man sleeps here, he becomes united with the 
True ' (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 1). These texts declare the veins, 
the pericardium, and Brahman to be the place of deep 
sleep ; and hence there is a doubt whether each of them 
in turns, or all of them together, are that place. — There is 
an option between them, since they are not in mutual de- 
pendence, and since the sleeping soul cannot at the same 
time be in several places I — To this the Sutra replies — the 
absence of dreams, i. e. deep sleep takes place in the veins, 
in the pericardium, and in the highest Self together ; since 
these three are declared by Scripture. When different 
alternatives may be combined, on the ground of there being 
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different effects in each case, it is improper to assume an 
option which implies sublation of some of the alternatives. 
And in the present case such combination is possible, the 
veins and the pericardium holding the position of a mansion, 
as it were, and a couch within the mansion, while Brahman 
is the pillow, as it were. Thus Brahman alone is the im- 
mediate resting-place of the sleeping soul. 

8. Hence the awaking from that. 

Since Brahman alone directly is the place of deep sleep, 
Scripture is able to declare that the souls awake from that, 
i. e. Brahman ; compare ' Having come back from the 
True they do not know that they come from the True' 
(Kh. Up. VI, 10, a), and other texts. — Here terminates the 
adhikarawa of 'the absence of that' 

9. But the same, on account of work, remem- 
brance, text, and injunction. 

Does the same person who had gone to sleep rise again 
at the time of waking, or a different one ? — Since the soul 
in deep sleep frees itself from all limiting adjuncts, unites 
itself with Brahman, and thus being in no way different 
from the released soul, is no longer in any way connected 
with its previous body, organs, and so on; the person 
rising from sleep is a different one. — This view the Sutra 
sets aside, saying ' but the same.' For there remains the 
work, i. e. the good and evil deeds previously done by the 
sleeper, for which the same person has to undergo retribu- 
tion before the knowledge of truth arises. There is next 
remembrance — ' I, the waking -person, am the same as I who 
was asleep.' Scripture also declares this : ' Whatever these 
creatures are here, whether a lion, or tiger, or wolf, &c, 
that they become again ' (Kh. Up. VI, 10, a). And, lastly, 
the injunctions which enjoin certain acts for the sake of 
final Release would be purportless if the person merged 
in deep sleep attained Release. Nor can it be said that 
the sleeping soul is free from all limiting adjuncts and 
manifests itself in its true nature (so as not to be different 
from the released soul). For with regard to the sleeping 
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person the text says, ' In truth he thus does not know him- 
self that he is I, nor does he know anything that exists. 
He is gone to utter annihilation. I see no good in this ' 
{Kk. Up. VIII, ii, i) ; while, on the other hand, the texts, 
• Having approached the highest light he manifests himself 
in his true nature ; he moves about there laughing, play- 
ing, delighting himself; *He becomes a Self-ruler; he 
moves about in all the worlds according to his wish ' ; ' The 
seeing one sees everything, and attains everything every- 
where' (Kh. Up. VIII, ia, 3; VII, 25,2; 36, a), declare 
that the released soul is all-knowing, and so on. What 
is true about the sleeping person is that he is still com- 
prised within the Sawzsara, but for the time having put 
off all instruments of knowledge and action and become 
incapable of knowledge and enjoyment repairs to the place 
of utter rest, i. e. the highest Self, and having there refreshed 
himself, again rises to new enjoyment of action. — Here 
terminates the adhikarawa of ' work, remembrance, text, and 
injunction.' 

10. In the swooning person there is half-com- 
bination ; this being the remaining (hypothesis). 

With regard to a person lying in a swoon or stunned, 
the question arises whether that state of swoon is one of 
the other states, viz. deep sleep and so on, or whether it is 
a special condition of its own. — The former alternative 
must be accepted. For the term ' swoon ' may be explained 
as denoting either deep sleep or some other acknowledged 
state, and there is no authority for assuming an altogether 
different new state. — This view the Sutra sets aside. The 
condition of a swooning person consists in reaching half, 
viz. of what leads to death ; for this is the only hypothesis 
remaining. A swoon cannot be either dreaming or being 
awake ; for in a swoon there is no consciousness. And as 
it is different in character as well as in the occasions giving 
rise to it from deep sleep and death, it cannot be either of 
those two states ; for there are special circumstances occa- 
sioning a swoon, such as a blow on the head. The only 
possible alternative then is to view a swoon as a state in 
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which there is made a half-way approach to death. For 
while death consists in the complete cessation of the soul's 
connexion with the body or organs of any kind, a swoon 
consists in the soul's remaining connected with the subtle 
body and organs only. — Here terminates the adhikara»a of 
'the swooning person.' 

11. Not on account of place even (is there any 
imperfection) of the Highest ; for everywhere (it is 
described) as having twofold characteristics. 

The different states of the individual soul have been 
discussed, to the end that an insight into their imperfections 
may give rise to indifference towards all worldly enjoy- 
ments. Next now, in order to give rise to the desire of 
attaining to Brahman, the Sutras proceed to expound how 
Brahman's nature is raised above all imperfections and 
constituted by mere blessed qualities. The following point 
requires to be considered first. Do those imperfections 
which cling to the individual soul in consequence of its 
different states — viz. the waking state, dreams, deep sleep, 
swoon, departure from the body — affect also the highest 
Brahman which as its inner Ruler abides within the soul 
in those different states, or not ? — They do affect it, since 
Brahman abides within the bodies which are in those 
different states. — But Sutras such as I, 2, 8 have already 
declared that the highest Brahman, because not subject to 
the influence of karman, is free from all imperfections ; how 
then can imperfections cling to it for the reason that it is 
connected with this or that place ? — In the following way. 
As was shown under III, 2, 6, works give rise to imperfec- 
tion and suffering in so far as they cause the connexion of 
the soul with a body. The efficient cause therein is the 
imperfection inherent in the connexion with a body ; for 
otherwise the works themselves would directly give rise to 
pain, and what then would be the use of the connexion with 
a body ? Hence, even in the case of a being not subject 
to karman, its connexion with various unholy bodies will 
cause imperfection and suffering. And even when such 
a being voluntarily enters into such bodies in order to rule 
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them, connexion with imperfections is unavoidable ; no less 
than to be immersed in blood and purulent matter, even 
if done voluntarily, will make a man unclean. Although 
therefore Brahman is the sole cause of the world and 
a treasure-house of all blessed qualities, yet it is affected by 
the imperfections springing therefrom that, as declared by 
Scripture, it abides within matter, bodies, and their parts, 
and thus is connected with them (cp. 'he who abides 
within earth, within the soul, within the eye, within the 
seed,' &c, Br*. Up. Ill, 7, 3). 

Of this prima facie view the Sutra disposes by saying — 
'Not even from place, such as earth, soul, &c, is there 
possible for the highest Self a shadow even of imperfection ; 
since everywhere in Scripture as well as Smrzti Brahman 
is described as having characteristics of a double kind ; 
viz. on the one hand freedom from all imperfections, and 
on the other possession of all blessed qualities. For 
Scripture says that the Supreme Person is free from evil, 
free from old age, free from death, free from grief, free from 
hunger and thirst ; that all his wishes realise themselves, 
that all its purposes realise themselves' (Kh. Up. VIII, 
1, 5). And Smrzti says, 'He comprises within himself all 
blessed qualities, by a particle of his power the whole mass 
of beings is supported. In him there are combined energy, 
strength, might, wisdom, valour, and all other noble quali- 
ties. He is the Highest of the high, no pain or other 
imperfections affect him, the Lord of all, high or low. 
From all evil he is free, he whose name is Vishwu, the 
highest abode.' These and other passages teach that Brah- 
man possesses the double characteristics stated above. 

12. Should it be said 'on account of difference'; 
not so, because with reference to each the text says 
what is not that 

But, an objection is raised, we observe, that the individual 
soul also, although in reality possessing the same twofold 
attributes, viz. freedom from all evil and so on, as we learn 
from the teaching of Pra^apati (Kh. Up. VIII, 7), yet is 
affected with imperfections owing to the fact that it is 
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connected with bodies, divine, human, and so on, and thus 
undergoes a variety of conditions. Analogously we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that the inner Ruler also, although in 
reality possessing those same twofold attributes, is also 
affected by imperfection, because through its connexion 
with those different bodies it likewise undergoes a variety 
of conditions. — This objection the Sutra sets aside in the 
words, ' not so, because with reference to each the text says 
what is not that,' i. e. what is contrary. For where the 
text says that the inner Ruler dwells within the earth, 
within the soul, within th^eye, and so on, it concludes 
each clause by saying, ' that ^s thy Self, the inner Ruler, 
the immortal one,' i.e. declares the inner Ruler to be 
immortal, and thus denies of him any imperfections due to 
his connexion with the bodies which he voluntarily enters 
in order to rule them. The true (perfect) nature of the 
individual soul, on the other hand, is obscured as long as 
it is connected with a body, as we have explained under 
III, a, 5.— But, as the Purvapakshin has pointed out, even 
if the highest Self voluntarily enters into bodies, it cannot 
escape connexion with the imperfections which depend on 
the essential nature of those bodies. — Not so, we reply. 
The fact is, that not even non-sentient things are f essen- 
tially or intrinsically, bad; but in accordance with the 
nature of the works of those beings which are under the 
rule of karman, one thing, owing to the will of the Supreme 
Person, causes pain to one man at one time and pleasure 
at another time, and causes pleasure or pain to one person 
and the opposite to another person. If the effects of 
things depended on their Own nature only, everything 
would at all times be productive for all persons, either of 
pleasure only or of pain only. But this is not observed to 
be the case. In agreement herewith Smre'ti says, * Because 
one and the same thing causes pain and pleasure and envy 
and wrath, the nature of a thing cannot lie in itself. As 
the same thing which erst gave rise to love causes pain 
later on, and that which once caused anger now causes 
satisfaction, nothing is in itself of the nature either of 
pleasure or of pain.' To the soul therefore which is sub- 
[48] R r 
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ject to karman the connexion with different things is the 
source of imperfection and suffering, in agreement with the 
nature of its works ; while to the highest Brahman, which 
is subject to itself only, the same connexion is the source 
of playful sport, consisting therein that he in various ways 
guides and rules those things. 

1 3. Some also (teach) thus. 

Moreover, the followers of one jakha explicitly teach 
that the connexion with one and the same body is for the 
individual soul a source of disadvantage, while for the 
highest Brahman it is nothing of the kind, but constitutes 
an accession of glory in so far as it manifests him as a Lord 
and Ruler, 'Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the 
same tree. One of them eats the sweet fruit, the other 
looks on without eating' (Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 1). — But the text, 
* Having entered by means of that ^iva-self I will differ- 
entiate names and forms,' teaches that the differentiation 
of names and forms depends on the entering into the 
elements of the ^iva-soul whose Self is Brahman, and this 
implies that Brahman also, as the Self of the individual 
soul, possesses definite shapes, divine, human, and so on, 
and is to be denominated by the corresponding names. 
Brahman thus falls within the sphere of beings to which 
injunctions and prohibitions are addressed — such as ' a 
Brahmana is to sacrifice' — and hence necessarily is under 
the power of karman. — To this the next Sutra replies. 

14. For (Brahman is) without form merely, since 
it is the principal agent with regard to that. 

Brahman, although by entering into bodies, human, 
divine, and so on, it becomes connected with various forms, 
yet is in itself altogether devoid of form, and therefore 
does not share that subjection to karman which in the 
case of the soul is due to its embodiedness. — Why? — 
Because as it is that which brings about names and forms 
it stands to them in the relation of a superior (pradhana). 
For the text, 'The Ether (Brahman) indeed is the accom- 
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plisher of names and forms ; that which is without these 
two is Brahman,' teaches that Bsahman, although entering 
into all beings, is not touched by name and form, but is 
that which brings about name and form. — But, an objec- 
tion is raised, if Brahman is the inner ruler of beings in so 
far as he has them for its body, how can it be said that it 
is altogether destitute of form ? — There is a difference, we 
reply. The individual soul is connected with the shape of 
the body in which it dwells because it participates in the 
pleasures and pains to which the body gives rise ; but as 
Brahman does not share those pleasures and pains, it has 
no shape or form. And the scriptural injunctions and pro- 
hibitions apply to those only who are under the power of 
karman. The highest Brahman therefore is like a being 
without form, and hence, although abiding within all things, 
free from all imperfection and endowed with all blessed 
qualities. 

But, an objection is raised, texts such as 'the True, 
knowledge, infinite is Brahman ' suggest a Brahman whose 
nature is constituted exclusively by non-differentiated 
light ; while at the same time a Brahman endowed with 
qualities — such as omniscience, being the cause of the 
world, being the inner Self of all, having the power of im- 
mediately realising its wishes and purposes — is expressly 
negatived by texts such as ' not so, not so ' (Br/. Up. II, 3, 6), 
and therefore must be held to be false. How then can 
it be maintained that Brahman possesses the 'twofold 
characteristics' mentioned under Sutra 11? — To this the 
next Sutra replies. 

15. And in the same way as (a Brahman) con- 
sisting of light ; (the texts thus) not being devoid of 
meaning. 

In order that texts such as ' the True, knowledge, infinite 
is Brahman ' may .not be devoid of meaning, we have to 
admit that light (intelligence) constitutes the essential 
nature of Brahman. But analogously we have also to 
admit that Brahman possesses the ' twofold characteristics ' ; 
for otherwise the texts declaring it to be free from . all 
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imperfections, all-knowing, the cause of the world, and so 
on, would in their turn bcdevoid of meaning. 

1 6. And (the text) says so much only. 

Moreover the text 'the True, knowledge, infinite is 
Brahman ' only teaches that Brahman has light for its 
essential nature, and does not negative those other at- 
tributes of Brahman — omniscience, being the cause of the 
world, &c. — which are intimated by other texts. What is 
the object of the negation in ' not so, not so ' will be shown 
further on. 

17. (This Scripture) also shows, and it is also 
stated in Smriti. 

That Brahman is a treasure as it were of all blessed 
qualities and free from all imperfections, the whole body 
of Vedanta-texts clearly declares : ' That highest great lord 
of lords, that highest deity of deities ' ; ' He is the cause, 
the lord of the lords of the organs, and there is of him 
neither parent nor lord ' ; ' There is no effect and no cause 
known of him, no one is seen like unto him or higher. 
His high power is revealed as manifold, as essential action 
of knowledge and strength ' (.Svet. Up. VI, 7-9) ; ' He who 
is all-knowing, whose brooding consists of knowledge* 
(Mu. I, 1,9);' From fear of him the wind blows, from fear 
of him the sun moves ' ; ' That is one bliss of Brahman ' 
(Taitt. Up. II, 8) ; ' That from which all speech with the 
mind turns away, not having reached it, knowing the bliss 
of that Brahman man fears nothing ' (Taitt. Up. II, 9) ; 'He 
who is without parts, without action, tranquil, without 
fault, without taint' (.Svet. Up. VI, 19).— And Smriti: 'He 
who knows me to be unborn and without a beginning, the 
Supreme Lord of the worlds ' ; • Pervading this entire 
universe, by one part of mine I do abide ' ; ' With me 
as supervisor Prakrj'ti brings forth the universe of the 
movable and the immovable, and for this reason the world 
does ever move round ' ; ' But another is the Supreme 
Person, who is called the Supreme Spirit, who pervading 
the three worlds supports them — the eternal Lord ' (Bha. 
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Gf . X, 3 ; 4a ; IX, 10 ; XV, 17);' The all-working, all-power- 
ful one, rich in knowledge and strength, who becomes 
neither less nor more, who is self-dependent, without be- 
ginning, master of all ; who knows neither weariness nor 
exhaustion, nor fear, wrath and desire ; the blameless one, 
raised above all, without support, imperishable.'— As thus 
Brahman in whatever place it may abide has the ' twofold 
characteristics,' the imperfections dependent on those places 
do not touch it 

18. For this very reason comparisons, such as 
reflected images of the sun and the like. 

Because Brahman, although abiding in manifold places, 
ever possesses the twofold characteristics, and hence does 
not share the imperfections due to those places, scriptural 
texts illustrate its purity in the midst of inferior surround- 
ings by comparing it to the sun reflected in water, mirrors, 
and the like. Compare e. g. 4 As the one ether is rendered 
manifold by jars and the like, or as the one sun becomes 
manifold in several sheets of water ; thus the one Self is 
rendered manifold by abiding in many places. For the 
Self of all beings, although one, abides in each separate 
being and is thus seen as one and many at the same time, 
as the moon reflected in water.' 

19. But because it is not apprehended like water, 
there is no equality. 

The ' but ' indicates an objection. — The highest Self is 
not apprehended in earth and other places in the same way 
as the sun or a face is apprehended in water or a mirror. 
For the sun and a face are erroneously apprehended as 
abiding in water or a mirror; they do not really abide 
there. When, on the other hand, Scripture tells us that the 
highest Self dwells in the earth, in water, in the soul, &c, 
we apprehend it as really dwelling in all those places. 
That the imperfections caused by water and mirrors do 
not attach themselves to the sun or a face is due to the 
fact that the sun and the face do not really abide in the 
water and the mirror. Hence there is no real parallelism 
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between the thing compared (the highest Self) and the 
thing to which it is compared (the reflected image). 

20. The participation (on Brahman's part) in 
increase and decrease, due to its abiding within (is 
denied) ; on account of the appropriateness of both 
(comparisons), and because thus it is seen. 

The comparison of the highest Self to the reflected sun 
and the rest is meant only to deny of the Self that it 
participates in the imperfections — such as increase, decrease, 
and the like — which attach to the earth and the other 
beings within which the Self abides. — How do we know 
this? — From the circumstance that on this supposition 
both comparisons are appropriate. In the scriptural text 
quoted above Brahman is compared to ether, which although 
one becomes manifold through the things — jars and so 
on — within it ; and to the sun, which is multiplied by the 
sheets of water in which he is reflected. Now the employ- 
ment of these comparisons — with ether which really does 
abide within the jars and so on, and with the sun which 
in reality does not abide in the water — is appropriate only 
if they are meant to convey the idea that the highest Self 
does not participate in the imperfections inherent in earth 
and so on. Just as ether, although connecting itself sepa- 
rately with jars, pots, and so on, which undergo increase 
and decrease, is not itself touched by these imperfections ; 
and just as the sun, although seen in sheets of water of 
unequal extent, is not touched by their increase and de- 
crease; thus the highest Self, although abiding within 
variously-shaped beings, whether non-sentient like earth 
or sentient, remains untouched by their various imperfec- 
tions — increase, decrease, and so on — , remains one although 
abiding in all of them, and ever keeps the treasure of its 
blessed qualities unsullied by an atom even of impurity. — 
The comparison of Brahman with the reflected sun holds 
good on the following account. As the sun is not touched 
by the imperfections belonging to the water, since he does 
not really abide in the water and hence there is no reason 
for his sharing those imperfections, thus the highest Self, 
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which really abides within earth and the rest, is not affected 
by their imperfections ; for as the nature of the highest Self 
is essentially antagonistic to all imperfection, there is no 
reason for its participating in the imperfection of others. — • 
' And as this is seen.' This means — Since we observe in 
ordinary life also that comparisons are instituted between 
two things for the reason that although they do not 
possess all attributes in common, they yet have some attri- 
bute in common. We say, e. g. ' this man is like a lion.'— 
The conclusion from all this is that the highest Self, which 
is essentially free from all imperfections and a treasure as it 
were of all blessed qualities, in no way suffers from dwelling 
within the earth and the rest. 

An objection is raised. In the Br/had-arawyaka, in the 
chapter beginning ' There are two forms of Brahman, the. 
material and the immaterial,' the whole material world, 
gross and subtle, is at first referred to as constituting the 
form of Brahman, and next a special form of Brahman is 
mentioned : ' And what is the form of that Person ? Like 
a saffron-coloured raiment,' &c. But thereupon the text 
proceeds, ' Now follows the teaching — not so, not so ; for 
there is not anything else higher than this " not so." ' This 
passage, referring to all the previously mentioned forms 
of Brahman by means of the word ' so,' negatives them ; 
intimating thereby that Brahman is nothing else than pure 
Being, and that all distinctions are mere imaginations due 
to Brahman not knowing its own essential nature. How 
then can Brahman possess the twofold characteristics? — 
To this the next Sutra replies. 

21. For the text denies the previously declared 
so-muchness ; and declares more than that. 

It is impossible to understand the text ' not so, not so ' as 
negativing those distinctions of Brahman which had been 
stated previously. If the text meant that, it would be mere 
idle talk. For none but a person not in his right mind 
would first teach that all the things mentioned in the 
earlier part of the section are distinctive attributes of 
Brahman — as which they are not known by any other 
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means of proof — and thereupon deliberately negative his 
own teaching. Although among the things mentioned 
there are some which, in themselves, are known through 
other means of proof, yet they are not thus known to be 
modes of Brahman, and others again are known neither in 
themselves nor as modes of Brahman. The text therefore 
cannot merely refer to them as things otherwise known, 
but gives fundamental instruction about them. Hence the 
later passage cannot be meant as a sheer negation, but 
must be taken as denying the previously described 'so-' 
muchness' of Brahman ; i.e. the passage denies that limited 
nature of Brahman which would result from Brahman 
being viewed as distinguished by the previously stated 
attributes only. The word so refers to that limited nature, 
and the phrase not so therefore means that Brahman is not 
distinguished by the previously stated modes only. This 
interpretation is further confirmed by the fact that after 
that negative phrase further qualities of Brahman are de- 
clared by the text : ' For there is not anything higher than 
this not so. Then comes the name, the True of the True ; 
for the prawas are the True, and he is the True of them.' 
That means : Than that Brahman which is expressed by 
the phrase 'not so' there is no other thing higher, i.e. 
there is nothing more exalted than Brahman either in 
essential nature or in qualities. And of that Brahman the 
name is the * True of the True' This name is explained 
in the next clause, ' for the prawas,' &c. The term prawas 
here denotes the individual souls, so called because the 
prawas accompany them. They are the 'True* because 
they do not, like the elements, undergo changes implying 
an alteration of their essential nature. And the highest Self 
is the ' True of the True ' because while the souls undergo, 
in accordance with their karman, contractions and expan- 
sions of intelligence, the highest Self which is free from all 
sin knows of no such alternations. He is therefore more 
eminently true than they are. As thus the complementary 
passage declares Brahman to be connected with certain 
qualities, the clause ' not so, not so ' (to which that passage 
is complementary) cannot deny that Brahman possesses 
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distinctive attributes, but only that Brahman's nature is 
confined to the attributes previously stated. — Brahman 
therefore possesses the twofold characteristics. That the 
clause ' not so ' negatives Brahman's being fully described 
by the attributes previously mentioned, was above proved 
on the ground that since Brahman is not the object 
of any other means of proof, those previous statements 
cannot refer to what is already proved, and that the final 
clause cannot therefore be meant to deny what the previous 
clauses expressly teach. The next Sutra now confirms this 
circumstance of Brahman not lying within the sphere of the 
other means of proof. 

22. That (is) unmanifested ; for (this Scripture) 
declares. 

Brahman is not manifested by other means of proof ; for 
Scripture says, ' His form is not to be seen, no one beholds 
him with the eye ' (Ka. Up. II, 6, 9) ; « He is not appre- 
hended by the eye nor by speech' (Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 8). 

23. Also in perfect conciliation, according to 
Scripture and Smrtti. 

Moreover, it is only in the state of perfect conciliation or 
endearment, i.e. in meditation bearing the character of 
devotion, that an intuition of Brahman takes place, not in 
any other state. This Scripture and Smrtti alike teach. 
' That Self cannot be gained by the Veda, nor by under- 
standing, nor by much learning. He whom the Self chooses 
by him the Self can be gained. The Self chooses him as 
his own' (Ka. Up. I, a, 23); 'When a man's nature has 
become purified by the serene light of knowledge, then he 
sees him, meditating on him as without parts ' (Mu. Up. 
Ill, i, 9). Smrtti : ' Neither by the Vedas, nor austerities, 
nor gifts, nor by sacrifice, but only by exclusive devotion, 
may I in this form be known and beheld in truth and also 
entered into' (Bha. Gt. XI, 53,54). The scriptural text 
beginning ' Two are the forms of Brahman,' which declares 
the nature of Brahman for the purposes of devout medita- 
tion, cannot therefore refer to Brahman's being characterised 
by two forms, a material and an immaterial, as something 
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already known ; for apart from Scripture nothing is known 
about Brahman. 

24. And there is non-difference (of the intention 
of Brahman's distinguishing attributes), as in the 
case of light ; and the light (is) intuited as consti- 
tuting Brahman's essential nature by repetition of 
the practice (of meditation). 

That the clause ' not so ' negatives not Brahman's pos- 
sessing two forms, a material and an immaterial one, 
but only Brahman's nature being restricted to those 
determinations, follows therefrom also- that in the vision 
of Vamadeva and others who had attained to intui- 
tion into Brahman's nature, the fact of Brahman having 
all material and immaterial beings for its attributes is 
apprehended in non-difference, i. e. in the same way as the 
fact of light (i. e. knowledge) and bliss constituting Brahman's 
essential nature. Compare the text ' Seeing this the Hishi 
Vamadeva understood, I am Manu and the sun ' (Br/. Up. 
I, 4, 10). And that light and bliss constitute Brahman's 
nature was perceived by Vamadeva and the rest through 
repeated performance of the practice of devout meditation. 
In the same way then, i. e. by repeated meditation, they 
also became aware that Brahman has all material and 
immaterial things for its distinguishing modes. — The next 
Sutra sums up the proof of Brahman's possessing twofold 
characteristics. 

25. Hence (Brahman is distinguished) by what is 
infinite ; for thus the characteristics (hold good). 

By the arguments stated it is proved that Brahman is 
distinguished by the infinite multitude of blessed qualities. 
And this being so, it follows that Brahman possesses the 
twofold characteristics. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of 
' that which has twofold characteristics.' 

26. But on account of twofold designation, as the 
snake and its coils. 

It has been shown in the preceding adhikarawa that 
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the entire non-sentient universe is the outward form of 
Brahman. For the purpose of proving Brahman's freedom 
from all imperfection, an enquiry is now begun into the 
particular mode in which the world may be .conceived to 
constitute the form of Brahman. Is the relation of the two 
like that of the snake and its coils ; or like that of light 
and the luminous body, both of which fall under the same 
genus ; or like that of the individual soul and Brahman, the 
soul being a distinguishing attribute and for that reason 
a part (awja) of Brahman? — On the assumption of this 
last alternative, which is about to be established here, it has 
been already shown under two preceding Sutras (I, 4, 23 ; 
II, 1, 14), that from Brahman, as distinguished by sentient 
and non-sentient beings in their subtle form, there 
originates Brahman as distinguished by all those beings in 
their gross form. 

Which then of the alternatives stated above is the true 
one? — The material world is related to Brahman as the 
coils to the snake, 'on account of twofold designation.* 
For some texts declare the identity of the two : ' Brahman 
only is all this'; 'The Self only is all this.' Other texts 
again refer to the difference of the two : ' Having entered 
into these three deities with this ^iva-self, let me differen- 
tiate names and forms.' We therefore consider all non- 
sentient things to be special ' forms or arrangements of 
Brahman, as the coils are of a coiled-up snake or a coiled- 
up rope. 

27. Or else like light and its abode, both being 
fire. 

The or sets aside the other two alternatives. If Brahman 
itself only appeared in the form of non-sentient things — as 
the snake itself only constitutes the coils — both sets of 
texts, those which declare difference as well as those which 
declare the unchangeablerless of Brahman, would be contrary 
to sense. We therefore, adopting the second alternative, 
hold that the case under discussion is analogous to that of 
light and that in which it abides, i. e. the luminous body. 
The two are different, but at the same time they are 
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identical in so far as they both are fire (tegas). In the 
same way the non-sentient world constitutes the form of 
Brahman. 

28. Or else in the manner stated above. 

The but sets aside the two preceding alternatives. One 
substance may indeed connect itself with several states, 
but the former of the two alternatives implies that Brahman 
itself constitutes the essential nature of non-sentient matter, 
and thus there is no escape from the objections already 
stated under Sutra 27. Let then the second alternative be 
adopted according to which Brahma-hood (brahmatva) 
constitutes a genus inhering in Brahman as well as in 
non-sentient matter, just as fire constitutes the common 
genus for light and luminous bodies. But on this view 
Brahman becomes a mere abstract generic character 
inhering in the Lord (trvara), sentient souls and non- 
sentient matter, just as the generic character of horses 
(ajvatva) inheres in concrete individual horses; and this 
contradicts all the teaching of Sruti and Smrtti (according 
to which Brahman is the highest concrete entity). We 
therefore hold that non-sentient matter stands to Brahman 
in the same relation as the one previously proved for the 
individual soul in Sutra II, 3, 43 ; 46 ; viz. that it is an attri- 
bute incapable of being realised apart from Brahman and 
hence is a part (awtva) of the latter. The texts referring to 
the two as non-different may thus be taken in their primary 
sense ; for the part is only a limited place of that of which 
it is a part. And the texts referring to the two as different 
may also be taken in their primary sense ; for the distin- 
guishing attribute and that to which the attribute belongs 
are essentially different. Thus Brahman's freedom from all 
imperfection is preserved. — Lustre is an attribute not to be 
realised apart from the gem, and therefore is a part of the 
gem ; the same relation also holds good between generic 
character and individuals having that character, between 
qualities and things having qualities, between bodies and 
souls. In the same way souls as well as non-sentient 
matter stand to Brahman in the relation of parts. 
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29. And on account of denial. 

Texts such as ' This is that great unborn Self, unde- 
caying, undying ' (Br/. Up. IV, 4, 25), ' By the old age 
of the body that does not age' (KA. Up. VIII, 1,5), deny 
of Brahman the properties of non-sentient matter. From 
this it follows that the relation of the two can only be that 
of distinguishing attribute and thing distinguished, and 
hence of part and whole. Brahman distinguished by 
sentient and non-sentient beings in their subtle state is the 
cause ; distinguished by the same beings in their gross state 
is the effect : the effect thus is non-different from the cause, 
and by the knowledge of the causal Brahman the effect is 
likewise known. All these tenets are in full mutual agree- 
ment. Brahman's freedom from defects also is preserved ; 
and this and Brahman's being the abode of all blessed 
qualities prove that Brahman possesses the 'twofold 
characteristics.' — Here terminates the adhikarana of 'the 
coils of the snake.' 

30. (There is something) higher than that; on 
account of the designations of bridge, measure, 
connexion, and difference. 

The Sutras now proceed to refute an erroneous view 
based on some fallacious arguments, viz. that there is a being 
higher even than the highest Brahman, the supreme cause, 
material as well as operative, of the entire world — a refuta- 
tion which will confirm the view of Brahman being free 
from all imperfections and a treasure as it were of countless 
transcendentally exalted qualities. — There is some entity 
higher than the Brahman described so far as being the 
cause of the world and possessing the twofold character- 
istics. For the text 'That Self is a bank (or bridge), 
a boundary' (ATA. Up. VIII, 4, 1) designates the Self as a bank 
or bridge (setu). And the term ' setu ' means in ordinary 
language that which enables one to reach the other bank 
of a river ; and from this we conclude that in the Vedic 
text also there must be meant something to be reached. 
The text further says that that bridge is to be crossed: 
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' He who has crossed that bridge, if blind/ &c. ; this also 
indicates that there must be something to be reached by 
crossing. Other texts, again, speak of the highest Brahman 
as something measured, i. e. limited. ' Brahman has four 
feet (quarters), sixteen parts.' Such declarations of 
Brahman being something limited suggest the existence 
of something unlimited to be reached by that bridge. 
Further there are texts which declare a connexion of the 
bridge as that which is a means towards reaching, and 
a thing connected with the bridge as that to be reached : 
•the highest bridge of the Immortal' (Svet Up. VI, 19); 
'he is the bridge of the Immortal' (Mu. Up. II, a, 5). 
For this reason also there is something higher than the 
Highest. — And other texts again expressly state that being 
beyond the Highest to be something different : ' he goes to 
the divine Person who is higher than the Highest' (Mu. 
Up. Ill, a, 8) ; « by this Person this whole universe is 
filled ; what is higher than that is without form and without 
suffering' (Svet. Up. Ill, 9-10). All this combined shows 
that there is something higher than the highest Brahman. — 
The next Sutra disposes of this view. 

31. But on account of resemblance. 

The ' but ' sets aside the purvapaksha. There is no truth 
in the assertion that from the designation of the Highest as 
a bridge (or bank) it follows that there is something beyond 
the Highest. For Brahman in that text is not called a bank 
with regard to something to be reached thereby ; since the 
additional clause 'for the non-confounding of these worlds' 
declares that it is compared to a bridge or bank in so far as 
it binds to itself (setu being derived from si, to bind) the 
whole aggregate of sentient and non-sentient things without 
any confusion. And in the clause ' having passed beyond 
that bridge ' the passing' beyond means reaching ; as we say, 
•he passes beyond the Vedanta,' meaning 'he has fully 
mastered it.' 

32. It subserves the purpose of thought; as in 
the case of the feet. 
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Where the texts speak of Brahman as having four 
quarters, and sixteen parts, or say that 'one quarter of 
him are all these beings' (Kh. Up. Ill, 12, 6), they do so for 
the purpose of thought, i. e. meditation, only. For as texts 
such as ' the Truth, knowledge, infinite is Brahman ' teach 
Brahman, the cause of the world, to be unlimited, it cannot 
in itself be subject to measure. The texts referring to 
measure therefore aim at meditation only, in the same way 
as texts such as ' Speech is one foot (quarter) of him, breath 
another, the eye another, the mind another ' (Kh. Up. Ill, 
18, a). — But how can something that in itself is beyond all 
measure, for the purpose of meditation, be spoken of as 
measured ? To this the next Sutra replies. 

33. Owing to difference of place, as in the case of 
light, and so on. 

Owing to the difference of limiting adjuncts constituted 
by special places, such as speech, and so on, Brahman in so 
far as connected with these adjuncts may be viewed as 
having measure ; just as light and the like although spread 
everywhere may be viewed as limited, owing to its con- 
nexion with different places — windows, jars, and so on. 

34. And on account of possibility. 

Nor is there any truth in the assertion that, because texts 
such as ' he is the bridge of the Immortal ' intimate a dis- 
tinction between that which causes to reach and the object 
reached, there must be something to be reached different 
from that which causes to reach ; for the highest Self may 
be viewed as being itself a means towards itself being 
reached ; cp. ' The Self cannot be reached by the Veda, 
and so on ; he whom the Self chooses by him the Self can 
be gained ' (Kh. Up. I, a, 23). 

35. Thus, from the denial of anything else. 

Nor can we allow the assertion that there is something 
higher than the highest because certain texts (' the Person 
which is higher than the highest ' ; ' beyond the Imperish- 
able there is the highest,' &c.) refer to such a difference. 
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For the same texts expressly deny that there is anything 
else higher than the highest — ' than whom there is nothing 
else higher, than whom there is nothing smaller or larger * 
(Svet. Up. Ill, 9). So also other texts: 'For there is 
nothing else higher than this "not so"' (i. e. than this 
Brahman designated by the phrase ' not so ' ; Br*. Up. II, 
3,6); ' Of him none is the Lord, his name is great glory ' 
(Mahanar. Up. I, 10). 

But what then is the entity referred to in the text 
1 tato yad uttarataram ' ? (Svet. Up. Ill, 10) ? — The passage 
immediately preceding (8), ' I know that great person, &c. ; 
a man who knows him passes over death,' had declared 
that the knowledge of Brahman is the only way to immor- 
tality; and the clause (9), 'Higher than whom there is 
nothing else,' had confirmed this by declaring that Brahman 
is the Highest and that there is no other thing higher. In 
agreement herewith we must explain stanza 10 as giving 
a reason for what had been said, ' Because that which is the 
highest (uttarataram), viz. the Supreme Person is without 
form and without suffering, therefore (tataA) those who know 
him become immortal,' &c. On any other explanation 
stanza 10 would not be in harmony with stanza 8 where 
the subject is introduced, and with what is declared in 
stanza 9. — Analogously in the text ' He goes to the divine 
Person who is higher than the highest ' (Mu. Up. Ill, a, 8) 
• the highest ' means the aggregate soul (samash/i-purusha), 
which in a previous passage had been said to be ' higher 
than the high Imperishable' (II, 1, a); and the 'higher' 
refers to the Supreme Person, with all his transcendent 
qualities, who is superior to the aggregate soul. 

36. The omnipresence (possessed) by that, (under- 
stood) from the declaration of extent. . 

That omnipresence which is possessed ' by that,' i. e. by 
Brahman, and which is known ' from declarations of extent,' 
and so on, i. e. from texts which declare Brahman to be all- 
pervading, is also known from texts such as ' higher than 
that there is nothing.' Declarations of extent are e. g. the 
following: 'By this Person this whole Universe is filled' 
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(Svet. Up. Ill, 9) ; ' whatever is seen or heard in this world", is 
pervaded inside and outside by Naraya«a* (Mahan&r. Up.) ; 
' The eternal, pervading, omnipresent, which the Wise con- 
sider as the source of all beings' (Mu. Up. 1, 1, 6). The 'and 
the rest ' in the Sutra comprises passages such as ' Brahman 
indeed is all this,' 'The Self indeed is all this,' and the 
like. The conclusion is that the highest Brahman is 
absolutely supreme. — Here terminates the adhikarana of 

• the Highest' 

37. From thence the reward ; on account of 
possibility. 

It has been shown, for the purpose of giving rise to 
a desire for devout meditation, that the soul in all its states 
is imperfect, while the Supreme Person to be reached by it 
is free from imperfections, the owner of blessed qualities 
and higher than everything else. Being about to investigate 
the nature of meditation, the Sutrakara now declares that 
the meditating devotee receives the reward of meditation, 
i.e. Release, which consists in attaining to the highest 
Person, from that highest Person only ; and that analogously 
the rewards for all works prescribed by the Veda — whether 
to be enjoyed in this or the next world — come from the 
highest Person only. The Sutra therefore says generally, 
' from thence the reward.' — ' Why so ? ' — ' Because that only 
is possible.' 

For it is he only — the all-knowing, all-powerful, 
supremely generous one — who being pleased by sacrifices, 
gifts, offerings, and the like, as well as by pious meditation, 
is in a position to bestow the different forms of enjoyment 
in this and the heavenly world, and Release which consists 
in attaining to a nature like his own. For action which is 
non-intelligent and transitory is incapable of bringing about 

# result connected with a future time. 

38. And on account of scriptural declaration. 

That he bestows all rewards — whether in the form of 
enjoyment or Release — Scripture also declares * This indeed 
is the great, the unborn Self, the eater of food, the giver of 
[48] S s 
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wealth' (Bri. Up. IV, 4, 14); and 'For he alone causes 
delight' (Taitt. Up. II, 7). — Next a prima facie view is 
stated. 

39. For the same reasons Gaimini (thinks it to 
be) religious action. 

For the same reasons, viz. possibility and scriptural 
declaration, the teacher Gaimini thinks that religious works, 
viz. sacrifices, gifts, offerings, and meditation, of themselves 
bring about their rewards. For we observe that in ordinary 
life actions such as ploughing and the like, and charitable 
gifts and so on, bring about their own reward, directly or 
indirectly. And although Vedic works do not bring about 
their rewards immediately, they may do so mediately, viz. 
by means of the so-called ap&rva. This follows also from 
the form of the Vedic injunctions, such as 'He who is 
desirous of the heavenly world is to sacrifice.' As such 
injunctions enjoin sacrifices as the means of bringing about 
the object desired to be realised, viz. the heavenly world 
and the like, there is no other way left than to assume that 
the result (which is seen not to spring directly from the 
sacrifice) is accomplished by the mediation of the apurva. 

40. But the former, Badaraya«a (thinks), on ac- 
count of the designation (of deities) as the cause. 

The reverend Badarayawa maintains the previously 
declared awarding of rewards by the Supreme Person since 
the scriptural texts referring to the different sacrifices 
declare that the deities only, Agni, Vayu, and so on, who 
are propitiated by the sacrifices — which are nothing else 
but means to propitiate deities — are the cause of the rewards 
attached to the sacrifices. Compare texts such as ' Let him 
who is desirous of prosperity offer a white animal to Vayu. 
For Vayu is the swiftest god. The man thus approaches, 
Vayu with his proper share, and Vayu leads him to 
prosperity.' And the whole instruction which the texts 
give, as to the means by which men desirous of certain 
results are to effect those results, is required on account of 
the injunctions only, and hence it cannot be doubted that 
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it has reference to the injunctions. The apparatus of means 
to bring about the results thus being learnt from the text 
only, no person acquainted with the force of the means of 
proof will assent to that apparatus, as stated by the text, 
being set aside and an apurva about which the text says 
nothing being fancifully assumed. And that the imperative 
verbal forms of the injunctions denote as the thing to be 
effected by the effort of the sacrificer, only that which on 
the basis of the usage of language and grammatical science 
is recognised as the meaning of the root-element of such 
words as u ya^eta,' viz. the sacrifice (y&ga), which consists 
in the propitiation of a divine being, and not some addi- 
tional supersensuous thing such as the apurva, we have 
already proved above (p. 153 ff.). Texts such as ' V&yu is 
the swiftest god ' teach that V&yu and other deities are the 
bestowers of rewards. And that it is fundamentally the 
highest Self — as constituting the inner Self of Vayu and 
other deities — which is pleased by offerings, and bestows 
rewards for them is declared by texts such as * Offerings 
and pious works, all this he bears who is the nave of the 
Universe. He is Agni and V&yu, he is Sun and Moon ' 
(Mahan&r. Up. I, 6, 7). Similarly in the antary&min- 
brahma«a, ' He who dwells in Vlyu, of whom V&yu is the 
body ' ; ' He who dwells in Agni,' &c Snvrti expresses 
itself similarly, 'Whatsoever devotee wishes to worship 
with faith whatsoever divine form, of him do I make that 
faith unshakable. Endued with such faith he endeavours 
to propitiate him and obtains from him his desires — those 
indeed being ordained by me' (Bha. Gt. VII, ai-aa); 
'For I am the enjoyer and the Lord of all sacrifices' 
(IX, 24) — where Lord means him who bestows the reward 
for the sacrifices. ' To the gods go the worshippers of the 
gods, and those devoted to me go to me' (VII, 23). — In 
ordinary life men, by agriculture and the like, acquire 
wealth in various forms, and by means of this propitiate 
their king, either directly or through his officials and 
servants ; and the king thereupon is seen to reward them 
in a manner corresponding to the measure of their services 
and presents. The Vedftnta-texts, on the other hand, give 
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instruction on a subject which transcends the sphere of all 
the other means of knowledge, viz. the highest Person who 
is free from all shadow even of imperfection, and a treasure- 
house as it were of all exalted qualities in their highest 
state of perfection ; on sacrifices, gifts, oblations, which are 
helpful towards the propitiation of that Person ; on praise, 
worship, and meditation, which directly propitiate him ; 
and on the rewards which he, thus propitiated, bestows, 
viz. temporal happiness and final Release. — Here terminates 
the adhikaraxa of * reward.' 
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THIRD PADA. 

1. What is understood from all the Vedanta-texts 
(is one), on account of the non-difference of injunc- 
tion and the rest. 

The Sutras have stated whatever has to be stated to the 
end of rousing the desire of meditation — concluding with 
the fact that Brahman bestows rewards. Next the question 
is introduced whether the vidyas (i. e. the different forms of 
meditation on Brahman which the Vedanta-texts enjoin) 
are different or non-different, on the decision of which 
question it will depend whether the qualities attributed 
to Brahman in those vidyas are to be comprised in one 
act of meditation or not. — The first subordinate question 
arising here is whether one and the same meditation — as 
e. g. the vidya of Vauvanara — which is met with in the 
text of several jakhas, constitutes one vidya or several. — 
The vidyas are separate, the PQrvapakshin maintains ; for 
the fact that the same matter is, without difference, im- 
parted for a second time, and moreover stands under 
a different heading — both which circumstances necessarily 
attend the text's being met with in different jakhas — 
proves the difference of the two meditations. It is for 
this reason only that a restrictive injunction, such as the 
one conveyed in the text, ' Let a man tell this science of 
Brahman to those only who have performed the rite of 
carrying fire on their head' (Mu. Up. Ill, 2, 10) — which 
restricts the imparting of knowledge to the Atharvanikas, 
to whom that rite is peculiar — has any sense; for if the 
vidyas were one, then the rite mentioned, which is a part 
of the vidya, would be valid for the members of other 
xakhas also, and then the restriction enjoined by the text 
would have no meaning. — This view is set aside by the 
Sutra, ' What is understood from all the Vedanta-texts ' is 
one and the same meditation, 'because there is non-difference 
of injunction and the rest' By injunction is meant the 
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injunction of special activities denoted by different verbal 
roots — such as upasita'he should meditate,' vidyat 'he 
should know.' The ' and the rest ' of the Sfltra is meant 
to comprise as additional reasons the circumstances men- 
tioned in the Purva Mimaaisa-sutras (II, 4, 9). Owing to 
all these circumstances, non-difference of injunction and 
the rest, the same vidya is recognised in other jakhas also. 
In the A'Aandogya (V, 1 3, a) as well as in the Va^asaneyaka 
we meet with one and the same injunction (viz. ' He should 
meditate on Vairvanara '). The form (character, r Qpa) of 
the meditations also is the same, for the form of a cognition 
solely depends on its object ; and the object is in both 
cases the same, viz. VaLrvanara. The name of the two 
vidyas also is the same, viz. the knowledge of VaLrvanara. 
And both vidyas are declared to have the same result, viz. 
attaining to Brahman. All these reasons establish the 
identity of vidyas even in different jakhas. — The next 
Sutra refers to the reasons set forth for his view by the 
Purvapakshin and refutes them. 

2. If it be said (that the vidyas are not one) on 
account of difference, we deny this, since even in 
one (vidya there may be repetition). 

If it be said that there is no oneness of vidya, because 
the fact of the same matter being stated again without 
difference, and being met with in a different chapter, proves 
the object of injunction to be different ; we reply that even 
in one and the same vidya some matter may be repeated 
without any change, and under a new heading (in a dif- 
ferent chapter) ; if, namely, there is difference of cognising 
subjects. Where the cognising person is one only, repeti- 
tion of the same matter under a new heading can only be 
explained as meaning difference of object enjoined, and 
hence separation of the two vidyas. But where the cognising 
persons are different (and this of course is eminendy so in 
the case of different ^akhas), the double statement of one 
and the same matter explains itself as subserving the 
cognition of those different persons, and hence does not 
imply difference of matter enjoined. — The next Sutra 
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refutes the argument founded on a rite enjoined in the 
Mum/aka. 

3. For (the .nrovrata) concerns the mode of the 
study of the Veda ; also on account of (that rite) 
being a heading in the sama^ara ; and the restriction 
is like that of the libations. 

What the text says as to a restriction connected with the 
' vow of the head,' does not intimate a difference of vidyas. 
For that vow does not form part of the vidya. The restric- 
tion refers only to a peculiarity of the study of the Veda 
on the part of the Atharvamkas, being meant to establish 
that they should possess that special qualification which 
the rite produces; but it does not affect the vidy4 itself. 
This is proved by the subsequent clause, ' a man who has 
not performed that rite may not read the text/ which 
directly connects the rite with the studying of the text. 
And it is further proved by the fact that in the book of 
the Atharvamkas, called 'sama&ara,' that rite is referred 
to as a rite connected with the Veda (not with the special 
vidya set forth in the MuwAka), viz. in the passage, 'this 
is explained already by the Veda-observance' (which 
extends the details of the rirovrata, there called veda-vrata, 
to other observances). By the knowledge of Brahman 
(referred to in the Mum/aka-text 'let a man tell this 
science of Brahman to those onh/,' &c), we have therefore 
to understand knowledge of the Veda in general. And 
that restriction is * like that of the libations ' — i. e. it is 
analogous to the restriction under which the sava-libations, 
beginning with the Saptasurya-libation, and terminating 
with the .Sataudana-libation, are offered in the one fire 
which is used by the followers of the Atharvan, and not in 
the ordinary three fires. 

4. Scripture also declares this. 

Scripture also shows that (identical) meditation is what 
all the Vedanta- texts intimate. The A7*andogya (VIII, 
1, 1 ft".) declares that that which is within the small space 
in the heart is to be enquired into, and then in reply to the 
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question what the thing to be enquired into is, says that it 
is the highest Self possessing the eight attributes, freedom 
from all evil and the rest, which is to be meditated upon 
within the heart. And then the Taittirtya-text, referring 
to this declaration in the .Oandogya, says, 'Therein is 
a small space, free from all grief; what is within that is to 
be meditated upon ' (Mahanar. Up. X, 33), and thus like- 
wise enjoins meditation on the highest Self possessing the 
eight qualities. And this is possible only if, owing to unity 
of vidya, the qualities mentioned in the first text are in- 
cluded also in the meditation enjoined in the second text. — 
Having thus established the unity of meditations, the 
Sfttras proceed to state the practical effect of such unity. 

5. (Meditation) thus being equal, there is com- 
bination (of gu»as) ; on account of non-difference of 
purport in the case of what subserves injunction. 

The meditation in all Vedanta-texts thus being the 
same, the qualities mentioned in one text are to be com- 
bined with those mentioned in another; 'on account of 
non-difference of purport in the case of what subserves 
injunction.' We find that in connexion with certain 
injunctions of meditation — such as the meditation on 
VaLrvanara, or the small ether within the heart — the text of 
some individual Vedanta-book mentions certain secondary 
matters (qualities, gu«a) which subserve that meditation ; 
and as these guwas are connected with the meditation they 
are to be comprised in it, so that they may accomplish their 
aim, i. e. of subserving the meditation. For the same reason 
therefore we have to enclose in the meditation gu/tas men- 
tioned in other Vedanta-texts ; for being also connected 
with the meditation they subserve it in the same way. — 
Here terminates the adhikarawa of 'what is intimated by 
all Vedanta-texts. 

6. If it be said that there is difference on account 
of the text; we say no; on account of non-dif- 
ference. 

So far it has been shown that the non-difference of in- 
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junction, and so on, establishes the unity of meditations, 
and that owing to the latter the special features of medita- 
tion enjoined in different texts have to be combined. Next, 
an enquiry is entered upon whether in the case of certain 
particular meditations there actually exists, or not, that 
non-difference of injunction which is the cause of medita- 
tions being recognised as identical. A meditation on the 
Udgltha is enjoined in the text of the ATrandogas, as well 
as in that of the Va^asaneyins (Kh. Up. I, a ; Br*. Up. 1, 3); 
and the question arises whether the two are to be viewed 
as one meditation or not. The Purvapakshin maintains, 
the former alternative. For, he says, there is no difference 
of injunction, and so on, since both texts enjoin as the 
object of meditation the Udgltha viewed under the form of 
Prawa; since there is the same reward promised in both 
places, viz. mastering of one's enemies; since the form of 
meditation is the same, the Udgltha being in both cases 
viewed under the form of Prawa ; since the injunction is the 
same, being conveyed in both cases by the same verbal 
root (vid, to know) ; and since both meditations have the 
same technical name, viz. udgitha-vidya. The Sutra 
states this view in the form of the refutation of an objec- 
tion raised by the advocate of the final view. We do not 
admit, the objector says, the unity maintained by you, 
since the texts clearly show a difference of form. The text 
of the Va^asaneyins represents as the object of meditation 
that which is the agent in the act of singing out the 
Udgltha ; while the text of the ATtandogas enjoins medita- 
tion on what is the object of the action of singing out 
(i. e. the Udgltha itself). This discrepancy establishes dif- 
ference in the character of the meditation, and as this 
implies difference of the object enjoined, the mere non- 
difference of injunction, and so on, is of no force, and hence 
the two meditations are separate ones. — This objection 
the Purvapakshin impugns, ' on account of non-difference.' 
For both texts, at the outset, declare that the Udgltha is 
the means to bring about the conquest of enemies (' Let 
us overcome the Asuras at the sacrifices by means of 
the Udgltha' (Br*. Up.); 'The gods took the Udgltha,, 
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thinking they would with that overcome the Asuras' — 
Kh. Up.). In order therefore not to stultify this common 
beginning, we must assume that in the clause ' For them 
that breath sang out' (Br*. Up.), the Udgitha, which really 
is the object of the action of singing, is spoken of as 
the agent. Otherwise the term udgitha in the intro- 
ductory passage (' by means of the Udgitha ') would have 
to be taken as by implication denoting the agent (while 
directly it indicates the instrument). — Hence there is one- 
ness of the two vidyas. — Of this view the next Sfttra 
disposes. 

7. Or not, on account of difference of subject- 
matter; as in the case of the attribute of being 
higher than the high, and so on. 

There is no unity of the two vidyas, since the subject- 
matter of the two differs. For the tale in the ATAandogya- 
text, which begins 'when the Devas and the Asuras 
struggled together,' connects itself with the pranava (the 
syllable Om) which is introduced as the object of medita- 
tion in KhkaA. I, 1 , 1, ' Let a man meditate on the syllable 
Om as the Udgitha' ; and the clause forming part of the 
tale, 'they meditated on that chief breath as Udgitha,' 
therefore refers to a meditation on the pranava which is 
a part only of the Udgitha. In the text of the Va^a- 
saneyins, on the other hand, there is nothing to correspond 
to the introductory passage which in the ATAandogya-text 
determines the subject-matter, and the text clearly states 
that the meditation refers to the whole Udgitha (not only 
the prawava). And this difference of leading subject-matter 
implies difference of matter enjoined, and this again dif- 
ference of the character of meditation, and hence there is 
no unity of vidyas. Thus the object of meditation for 
the ATAandogas is the pra»ava viewed under the form of 
Fra«a ; while for the Va^asaneyins it is the Udgatrt (who 
sings the Udgitha), imaginatively identified with Pra»a. 
Nor does there arise, on this latter account, a contradiction 
between the later and the earlier part of the story of the 
Va/asaneyins. For as a meditation on the Udgatrt neces- 
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sarily extends to the Udgitha, which is the object of the 
activity of singing, the latter also helps to bring about the 
result, viz. the mastering of enemies. — There is thus no 
unity of vidya, although there may be non-difference of 
injunction, and so on. — 'As in the case of the attribute of 
being higher than the high,' &c. In one and the same 
jakha there are two meditations, in each of which the 
highest Self is enjoined to be viewed under the form of 
the prawava {Kh. Up. I, 6 ; I, 9), and in so far the two 
vidyas are alike. But while the former text enjoins that 
the prawava has to be viewed under the form of a golden 
man, in the latter he has to be viewed as possessing the 
attributes of being higher than the high, and owing to this 
difference of attributes the two meditations must be held 
separate (a fortiori, then, those meditations are separate 
which have different objects of meditation). 

8. If that be declared on account of name ; (we 
object, since) that is also (where the objects of in- 
junction differ). 

If the oneness of the vidyas be maintained on the ground 
that both have the same name, viz. udgttha-vidya, we 
point out that oneness is found also where the objects 
enjoined are different. The term agnihotra is applied 
equally to the permanent agnihotra and to that agnihotra 
which forms part of the sacrifice called ' Kwu/apayinam 
ayanam'; and the term udgitha is applied equally to 
the many different meditations described in the first prapa- 
Aiaka of the ATAandogya. 

9. And (this is) appropriate, on account of the 
extension. 

Since the prauava, which is a part of the udgitha, is intro- 
duced as the subject of meditation in the first prapa/^aka 
of the .Oandogya, and extends over the later vidyas also, 
it is appropriate to assume that also in the clause ' the gods 
took the udgitha ' — which stands in the middle — the term 
udgitha denotes the prawava. Expressions such as 'the 
cloth is burned' show that frequently the whole denotes 
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the part. — The conclusion from all this is that in the 
ATwandogya the object of meditation is constituted by the 
prawava — there termed udgitha — viewed under the form of 
prawa; while in the Va^asaneyaka the term udgitha de- 
notes the whole udgitha, and the object of meditation is he 
who produces the udgitha, i. e. the udgatW, viewed under 
the form of prawa. And this proves that the two vidyas 
are separate. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of 'dif- 
ference.' 

10. On account of non-difference of everything, 
those elsewhere. 

The .Oandogya and the Va^asaneyaka alike record 
a meditation on Prawa ; the object of meditation being 
Prawa as possessing the qualities of being the oldest and 
the best, and also as possessing certain other qualities such 
as being the richest, and so on (Kk. Up. V, 1 ; Br*. Up. 
VI, 1). In the text of the Kaushitakins, on the other 
hand, there is a meditation on Prawa which mentions the 
former qualities (' being the best ' and ' being the oldest '), 
but not the latter (' being the richest,' and so on). This, the 
Purvapakshin maintains, constitutes a difference between 
the objects of meditation, and hence between the medita- 
tions themselves. — This view the Sutra sets aside 'on 
account of non-difference of everything, those elsewhere." 
There is no difference of meditation. Those qualities, viz. 
being the richest, and so on, are to be meditated upon in 
the other place also, viz. in the meditation on Prawa of the 
Kaushitakins ; * since there is non-difference of everything,' 
i. e. since the text of the Kaushitakins also exhibits the 
very same method, in all its details, for proving what it is 
undertaken to prove, viz. that Prawa is the oldest and best. 
And for that proof it is required that Prawa should be 
viewed as possessing also the quality of being the richest, 
and so on, and these qualities therefore have to be com- 
prised in the meditation of the Kaushitakins also. Hence 
there is no difference of meditation. — Here terminates the 
adhikarawa of ' non-difference of everything.' 

In the same way. as the meditation on Prawa as the 
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oldest and best cannot be accomplished without Fra*a 
being also meditated upon as the richest, and so on, and 
as hence these latter qualities have to be comprised in the 
meditation on Pra«a of the Kaushitakins, although they 
are not expressly mentioned there ; thus those qualities of 
Brahman also, without which the meditation on Brahman 
cannot be accomplished, must be included in all medita- 
tions on Brahman — this is the point to be proved next. 

11. Bliss and other qualities, as belonging to the 
subject of the qualities. 

The point to be decided here is whether, or not, the 
essential qualities of Brahman are to be included in all 
meditations on the highest Brahman. — Since there is no 
valid reason for including in a meditation those qualities 
which are not expressly mentioned in the section containing 
that meditation, only those qualities which are thus ex- 
pressly mentioned should be included ! — This prima facie 
view is negatived by the Sutra. The clause, ' on account of 
non-difference,' has to be carried on from the preceding 
Sutra. As the 'subject of the qualities,' i. e. Brahman is 
the same in all meditations, the qualities which do not 
exist apart from their subject, viz. bliss, and so on, are to be 
comprised in all meditations. — But for the same reason 
then such qualities as ' having joy for its head ' (Taitt. Up. 
II, 5) would also have to be included in all meditations on 
Brahman ! — This the next Sutra negatives. 

1 2. Such qualities as having joy for its head, and 
so on, are not established, for if there were difference 
(of members) there would be increase and decrease. 

The declaration that the essential qualities of Brahman 
are established for all meditations, does not imply that 
such attributes as 'having joy for its head' are equally 
established. For the latter are not qualities of Brahman, 
since they are mere elements in a figurative representation 
of Brahman under the form of an animal body. Otherwise, 
i. e. if Brahman really possessed different members, such 
as head, wings, and so on, it would be liable to increase 
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and decrease, and this would be in conflict with texts such 
as • the True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman.' — But if this 
reasoning holds good, then all the infinite qualities belong- 
ing to Brahman such as lordly power, generosity, com- 
passion, and so on — all of which are incapable of existing 
apart from the subject to which they belong — would have 
to be comprehended in all those meditations on Brahman 
where they are not expressly mentioned; and this could 
not possibly be done, as those qualities are infinite in 
number. — This difficulty the next Sutra removes. 

I j. But the others, on account of equality with 
the thing. 

Those other qualities which are * equal to the thing,' i. e. 
which are attributes determining the essential character of 
the thing, and therefore necessarily entering into the idea 
of the thing, must be included in all meditations, no less 
than the thing itself. To this class belong qualities such 
as true being, knowledge, bliss, purity, infinity, and so on. 
For of Brahman — which by texts such as ' that from which 
all these beings,' &c. had been suggested as the cause of 
the world — the essential definition is given in texts such as 
'the True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman'; 'bliss is 
Brahman,' and others ; and hence, in order that a true 
notion may be formed of Brahman as the object of 
meditation, such qualities as true being, bliss, and so on, 
have to be included in all meditations on Brahman. Such 
additional qualities, on the other hand, as e. g. compassion, 
which indeed cannot exist apart from the subject to which 
they belong, but are not necessary elements of the idea of 
Brahman, are to be included in those meditations only 
where they are specially mentioned. 

But, an objection is raised, if ' having joy for its head ' 
and the like are not qualities of Brahman, but merely serve 
the purpose of a figurative representation of Brahman, for 
what purpose then is this representation introduced ? For 
if something is represented as something else, there must 
be some motive for doing so. Where, e. g. the sacred text 
compares the meditating devotee to a charioteer, its body 
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and organs to a chariot, and so. on, it does so for the 
purpose of assisting the subjection to the Self of the means 
of meditation, i. e. the body, the senses, and so on. But in 
the present case no such purpose is to be discerned, and 
hence it must needs be admitted that having joy for its 
head, and so on, are real qualities of Brahman. — The next 
Sutra disposes of this difficulty. 

14. For meditation, owing to the absence of 
purpose. 

As no other purpose can be assigned, the text must 
be supposed to represent Brahman as having joy for its 
head, and so on, for the purpose of meditation. In order 
to accomplish the meditation on Brahman which is enjoined 
in the text ' he who knows (i. e. meditates on) Brahman 
reaches the Highest,' the text represents the Brahman 
consisting of bliss as made up of joy, satisfaction, &c, and 
compares these to the head, the wings, and so on. The 
Self of bliss, which is the inmost of all the Selfs mentioned 
in the text, is by this means represented to the mind in 
a definite shape ; just as in the preceding sections the Self 
of food, the Self of breath, and the rest had similarly been 
represented in definite shapes, consisting of head, wings, and 
so on. As thus the qualities of having joy for its head, &c. 
are merely secondary marks of the Self of bliss, they are 
not necessarily included in each meditation that involves 
the idea of that Self. 

1 5. And on account of the term ' Self.' 

That this is so further follows from the fact that in the 
clause 'different from this is the inner Self consisting of 
bliss' the term 'Self is used. For as the Self cannot 
really possess a head, wings, and tail, its having joy for its 
head, and so on, can only be meant in a metaphorical sense, 
for the sake of easier comprehension. — But, in the preceding 
sections, the term Self had been applied to what is not of 
the nature of Self — the text speaking of the Self of breath, 
the Self of mind, and so on ; how then are we able to 
determine that in the phrase ' the Self of bliss ' the term 
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Self denotes a true Self} — To this the next Sutra 
replies. 

16. There is reference to the Self, as in other 
places ; on account of the subsequent passage. 

In the clause, ' different from that is the Self of bliss,' the 
term Self can refer to the highest Self only ; ' as in other 
cases,' i. e. as in other passages — ' the Self only was this in 
the beginning ; it thought, let me send forth the worlds,' 
and similar ones — the term ' Self denotes the highest Self 
only. — But whereby is this proved? — 'By the subsequent 
passage', i. e. by the passage, ' he desired, may I be many, 
may I grow forth,' which refers to the Self of bliss. 

17. If it be said 'on account of connexion'; it 
may be so, on account of ascertainment 

But as in the preceding sections the term Self is seen to 
be connected with what is not of the nature of the Self, 
such as the Self of breath, and so on, it is not possible to 
draw a valid conclusion from the subsequent passage 1 — It 
is possible, the Sutra replies, ' on account of ascertainment-' 
For the previous clause, ' from that Self there originated 
the Ether,' settles in the mind the idea of the highest Self, 
and that idea then is transferred in succession to the (so- 
called) Self of breath, the Self of mind, and so on, until it 
finally finds rest in the Self of bliss, beyond which there is 
no other Self ; while at the same time the subsequent clause 
' he desired ' confirms the idea of the highest Self. The 
term Self thus connects itself from the beginning with 
. things which are not true Selfs, because the highest Self is 
as it were viewed in them. — Here terminates the adhikarana 
of ' bliss and the rest' 

18. The new (thing is enjoined); on account of 
the statement of what has to be done. 

The Sutra discusses an additional question connected 
with the meditation on breath. Both texts — the .Oandogya 
as well as the Va^asaneyaka — declare that water constitutes 
a dress for pra«a, and refer to the rinsing of the mouth 
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with water. The doubt here arises whether what the texts 
mean to enjoin is the rinsing of the mouth, or a meditation 
on prana as having water for its dress. — The Purvapakshin 
maintains the former view ; for, he says, the Va^asaneyaka 
uses the injunctive form ' he is to rinse,' while there is no 
injunctive form referring to the meditation ; and what the 
text says in praise of the breath thus not being allowed to 
remain naked may be taken as a mere glorification of the 
act of rinsing. And as ordinary rinsing of the mouth, sub- 
sequent to eating, is already established by Smrrti and 
custom, we must conclude that the text means to enjoin . 
rinsing of the mouth of a different kind, viz. as auxiliary 
to the meditation on prawa. — To this the Sutra replies that 
what the text enjoins is the ' new ' thing, i. e. the previously 
non-established meditation on water as forming the dress 
of prawa. * On account of the statement of what has to be 
done,' i.e. on account of the statement of what is not 
established — for only on the latter condition Scripture has 
a meaning. The beginning as well as the end of the 
Va^asaneyaka-text clearly refers to a meditation on the 
water used for rinsing as forming a dress for prawa ; and as 
rinsing is already established by Smn'ti and custom, we 
naturally infer that what the text enjoins is a meditation 
on breath as having the water used in rinsing for its dress. 
This also explains why the AT^andogya-text does not 
mention the rinsing at all, but merely the clothing of breath 
with water. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of ' the state- 
ment of what has to be done.' 

19. And (the qualities) thus being equal, on 
account of non-difference. 

In the book of the Va^asaneyaka, called Agnirahasya, 
we meet with a meditation on Brahman called 5aWilya- 
vidya ; and there is also a .Samrtlya-vidya in the Brihad- 
arawyaka. The Purvapakshin holds that these two 
meditations are different since the latter text mentions 
qualities— such as Brahman being the lord of all — which 
are not mentioned in the former ; the objects of meditation 
thus being different, the meditations themselves are different 
U8] T t 
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— This the Sfltra negatives. The object of meditation is 
' equal,' for both texts state the same qualities, such as 
' consisting of mind,' and so on ; and the additional qualities 
stated in the Brthad-aranyaka, such as the rulership of 
Brahman, ' do not differ ' from those equally stated by both 
texts, such as Brahman realising all its purposes, and so on. 
Thus the objects of meditation do not differ in character. — 
Here terminates the adhikara«a of ' what is equal.' 

20. On account of connexion, thus elsewhere also. 

In the Brihad-arawyaka (V, 5) it is said that Brahman is 
to be meditated upon as abiding within the orb of the sun 
and within the right eye ; and then the text mentions two 
.secret names of Brahman — aham and ahar. Here the 
Purvapakshin holds that both these names are to be com- 
prehended in each of the two meditations ' On account of 
connexion,' i. e. on account of the object of meditation, i.e. 
Brahman being one only, although connected with different 
abodes, it is ' thus elsewhere also,' i. e. the same conclusion 
which had been arrived at in the case of the SkndWyz.- 
vidyas, has to be accepted with regard to Brahman abiding 
in the sun and in the eye. The meditation is one only, and 
hence the two secret names apply to Brahman in both its 
abodes. — This view the next Sutra negatives. 

21. Or not so, on account of difference. 

This is not so, for as Brahman is to be meditated upon 
in two different abodes, the meditations are separate. In 
both the £a«</ilya-vidyas, on the other hand, Brahman is 
to be meditated upon as abiding within the heart. 

22. The text also declares this. 

That the qualities of that which abides within the sun 
and that which abides in the eye are not to be combined, 
the text itself moreover shows by specially stating that the 
characteristics of the one are those of the other. For such 
a special transfer of qualities is needed only where the 
qualities are not of themselves established, i. e. where the 
two things are naturally different. — Here terminates the 
adhikarawa of ' connexion.' 
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23. And for the same reason the holding together 
and the pervading the sky. 

In the Taittiriyaka and in the khilas of the Rawayaniyas 
we have the following passage : * Gathered together are the 
powers among which Brahman is the oldest ; Brahman as 
the oldest in the beginning stretched out the sky. Brahman 
was born as the first of all beings ; who may rival that 
Brahman ? ' which declares that Brahman gathered together 
all the most ancient powers, that it pervades the sky, and 
so on. And as these attributes are not stated in connexion 
with any special meditation, we must infer that they are to 
be included in all meditations whatever on Brahman. — This 
prima facie view is controverted by the Sutra. The holding 
together of all powers, &c, although not mentioned in 
connexion with any special meditation, is not to be included 
in all meditations whatever, but to be connected with 
particular meditations ' on the same ground,' i. e. according 
to difference of place. Where those qualities have to be 
included must be decided on the ground of feasibility. 
The attribute of pervading the whole heaven cannot be 
included in a meditation on Brahman as abiding within 
a small place such as the heart, and hence the other attri- 
butes also which are stated together with the attribute 
mentioned cannot be included in those meditations. And 
when we find that in meditations on Brahman as abiding 
within a small place it is said that Brahman is greater than 
the earth, or that the ether within the heart is as great as 
the universal ether, these attributes cannot be taken in their 
literal sense and hence included in those meditations, but 
must be viewed as merely meant to glorify the object 
proposed for meditation. — Herewith terminates the adhi- 
karana of ' holding together.' 

24. And although (they both be) meditations on 
man ; on account of others not being recorded. 

In the Taittiriyaka as well as the -Oandogya we meet 
with a meditation on man (purusha-vidya), in which parts 
of the sacrifice are fancifully identified with the parts of 
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the human body. — Here the Purvapakshin maintains that 
these two meditations are identical ; for, he says, both 
meditations have the same name (purusha-vidya), and the 
same character as stated above; and as the Taittiriyaka 
mentions no fruit of the meditation, the fruit declared in 
the AT^andogya holds good for the Taittiriyaka also, and 
thus there is no difference of fruit. — This view the Sutra 
negatives. Although both meditations are meditations on 
man, yet they are separate ' on account of the others not 
being recorded,' i. e. on account of the qualities recorded 
in one jakha not being recorded in the other. For the 
Taittiriyaka mentions the three libations, while the KfAa- 
dogya does not, and so on. The character of the two 
meditations thus differs. And there is a difference of result 
also. For an examination of the context in the Taittiri- 
yaka shows that the purusha-vidy& is merely a subordinate 
part of a meditation on Brahman, the fruit of which the text 
declares to be that the devotee reaches the greatness of 
Brahman ; while the ATAandogya meditation is an indepen- 
dent one, and has for its reward the attainment of long life. 
The two meditations are thus separate, and hence the 
details of one must not be included in the other. — Here 
terminates the adhikara»a of ' the meditation on man.' 

25. On account of the difference of sense of 
piercing and so on. 

The text of the Atharvawikas exhibits at the beginning 
of their Upanishad some mantras, • Pierce the jukra, pierce 
the heart.' The followers of the Sama-veda read at the 
beginning of their rahasya-brahmana ' O God Savitri, pro- 
mote the sacrifice.' The Kanakas and the Taittiriyakas 
have ' May Mitra be propitious to us, may Varuwa be pro- 
pitious.' The .Sa/yayanins have ' Thou art a white horse, 
a tawny and a black one I' The Kaushitakins have a 
Brahmawa referring to the Mahavrata-ceremony, 'Indra 
having slain Vrxtra became great.' The Kaushitakins 
also have a Mahavrata-brahmaaa, ' Pra^apati is the year ; 
his Self is that Mahavrata.' The Va^asaneyins have 
a Brahmawa referring to the Pravargya, 'The gods sat 
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down for a sattra-celebration.' With reference to all this 
a doubt arises whether these mantras and the sacrificial 
works referred to in the Brahmawa texts form parts of the 
meditations enjoined in the Upanishads or not. — The 
Purvapakshin affirms this, on the ground that as the 
mantras and works are mentioned in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the meditations the idea of their forming parts 
of the latter naturally presents itself. Such mantras as 
' pierce the heart ' and works such as the pravargya may 
indeed — on the basis of direct statement (jruti), inferential 
mark (linga), and syntactical connexion (vakya), which are 
stronger than mere proximity — be understood to be con- 
nected with certain actions ; but, on the other hand, 
mantras such as ' May Varuwa be propitious ' have no 
application elsewhere, and are suitable introductions to 
meditations. We therefore take them to be parts of the 
meditations, and hence hold that those mantras are to be 
included in all meditations. — This view the Sutra sets aside 
' on account of the difference of sense of piercing, and so 
on.' The inferential marks contained in texts such as 
' pierce the jukra, pierce the heart ' ; 'I shall speak the 
right, I shall speak the true,' show that the mantras have 
an application in connexion with certain magical practices, 
or else the study of the Veda, and the like, and do not there- 
fore form part of meditations. That is to say — in the same 
way as the mantra ' pierce the heart ' enables us to infer 
that also the mantra ' pierce the jukra ' belongs to some 
magical rite, so we infer from the special meaning of 
mantras such as ' I shall speak the right,' &c, that also 
mantras such as ' May Mitra be propitious ' are connected 
with the study of the Veda, and do not therefore form part 
of meditations. That mantras of this kind and Brahmawa 
passages relative to the Pravargya and the like are placed 
at the beginning of Upanishads is owing to their having, 
like the latter, to be studied in the forest — Herewith 
terminates the adhikarana of ' piercing and the like.' 

26. But in the case of the getting rid of (it has 
to be combined with the obtaining), as it is supple- 
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mentary to statements of obtaining; as in the case 
of the kuras, the metres, the praise, and the singing. 
This has been explained. 

The KAandogas read in their text ' Shaking off all evil 
as a horse shakes his hair, and shaking off the body as the 
moon frees herself from the mouth of Rlhu, I obtain the 
world of Brahman ' {Kh. Up. VIII, 13). The Atharvawikas 
have ' He who knows, shaking off good and evil, free from 
passion, reaches the highest oneness.' The .Sa/yayanins 
have ' His sons obtain his inheritance, his friends the good, 
his enemies the evil he has done.' The Kaushttakins ' He 
shakes off his good and his evil deeds. His beloved relatives 
obtain the good, his unbeloved relatives the evil he has done.' 
Two of these texts mention only the shaking off, on the part 
of him who knows, of his good and evil works ; one mentions 
only the obtainment of these works, on the part of friends 
and enemies ; and one mentions both these occurrences. — 
Now both the occurrences, although mentioned in several 
meditations, must be considered elements of all medita- 
tions : for whoever, on the basis of a knowledge of Brahman, 
reaches Brahman, necessarily leaves behind all his good and 
evil works, and those works unless thus left behind cannot 
be obtained by others. Meditation on those two matters 
therefore enters as an element into all meditations. The 
doubtful point, however, is whether there is option between 
the meditation on the abandonment of works, and that on 
the obtainment of works by others, and that on both these 
events ; or whether in each case all these meditations are 
to be combined. — There is option, the Purvapakshin holds; 
for the reason that the texts make different declarations on 
this point. For, if the meditations had to be combined, 
there would be in each case meditation on both the matters 
mentioned ; and as such double meditation is established 
by the Kaushitakin text, it would follow that the state- 
ments of the other texts are without meaning. Thus the 
only motive for the declarations made in different places 
can be to allow option. Nor must this conclusion be 
controverted on the ground that declarations of the same 
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matter, made in different places, are made with reference 
to the difference of students severally reading the several 
texts ; for this holds good in those cases only where identi- 
cal statements are made in different texts ; while in the 
case under discussion two jakhas mention the abandon- 
ment of works, and one their passing over to other persons. 
Nor can you account for the difference of statement on 
the ground of difference of vidyas ; for you yourself main- 
tain that the meditations in question form part of all 
meditations. — This view the Sutra impugns, 'but where 
the getting rid of is mentioned,' &c. Where a text mentions 
either the abandonment only of works or only their being 
obtained by others, both these matters must necessarily be 
combined, since the statement as to the works being ob- 
tained forms a supplement to the statement of their being 
abandoned. For the former statement declares the place 
to which the good and evil works, got rid of by him who 
knows Brahman, are transferred.— This supplementary rela- 
tion of two statements the Sutra illustrates by some parallel 
cases. A clause in the text of the .Sa/yayanins, ' the kuras 
are the children of the udumbara tree,' forms a defining 
supplement to a more general statement in the text of the 
Kaushltakins, ' the kiuas are the children of the tree.' The 
clause, ' the metres of the gods are prior,' defines the order 
of the metres which in other texts mentioning ' the metres 
of the gods and Asuras' had been left undefined, and 
therefore forms a supplement to those texts. Analogous 
is the relation of the clause, ' he assists the stotra of the 
shcx/ajin when the sun has half risen,' to the less definite 
statement ' he assists with gold the stotra of the shcx/axin ; ' 
and the relation of the clause, 'the adhvaryu is not to 
sing,' to the general injunction 'all the priests join in 
the singing.' Unless we admit that one statement, which 
defines some other more general statement, may stand to 
the latter in a supplementary relation, we are driven to 
assume an optional proceeding, and this is objectionable 
as long as there is any other way open ; according to a 
principle laid down in the Purva Mimawsa (X, 8, 15). As 
the clauses referring to the abandonment of the works, and 
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those referring to their being taken up by others, thus form 
one connected whole, there is no such thing as mere 
abandonment and mere taking up, and hence there can 
be no option between the two. That the text of the 
Kaushitakins mentions both thus explains itself, on the 
ground that the several declarations of what is really only 
one and the same matter are directed to different hearers. — 
Here terminates the adhikarawa of ' getting rid of.' 

27. At departing ; there being nothing to be 
reached. For thus others (also declare). 

The further question arises whether the putting off of all 
good and evil deeds takes place only at the time when the 
soul leaves the body, or also after it has departed and is 
on its journey to the world of Brahman. The Purvapakshin 
holds the latter view, for, he says, the texts declare both. 
The Kaushitakins say that the soul shakes off its good and 
evil deeds when it crosses the river Virata in the world of 
Brahman ; while the TAWins say ' Shaking off all evil, and 
shaking off the body,' &c, which shows that the deeds are 
shaken off at the time when the soul leaves the body. 
And when the .Safyayanaka says that ' his sons obtain his 
inheritance, his friends his good deeds/ and so on, this also 
intimates that the deeds are shaken off at the time when 
the soul leaves the body. We therefore must conclude 
that a part of the deeds is left behind at the moment of 
death, and the remainder on the journey to the world of 
Brahman. — This view the Sutra controverts. AH the good 
and evil deeds of the dying man are left behind, without 
remainder, at the time when the soul parts from the body. 
For after the soul of him who knows has departed from 
the body, ' there is nothing to be reached,' i. e. there are no 
further pleasures and pains to be enjoyed as the result 
of good and evil deeds, different from the obtaining of 
Brahman, which is the fruit of knowledge. Thus others 
also declare that, subsequently to the soul's departure 
from the body, there is no enjoyment of any pain or 
pleasure different from the obtaining of Brahman. 'But 
when he is free of the body, then neither pleasure nor pain 
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touches him ' ; ' Thus does that serene being, rising from 
this body, appear in its own form as soon as it has ap- 
proached the highest light ' (Kh. Up. VIII, ia, 1 ; 3) ; ' For 
him there is delay only so long as he is not freed (from the 
body) ; then he will be perfect ' (VI, 14, 2). 

28. As it is desired; on account of there being 
no contradiction of either. 

The time when good and evil deeds are left behind thus 
having been determined on the basis of the reason of the 
thing, the several words of the passages must be construed 
as it is desired, i. e. so as not to contradict either, i.e. either 
the declaration of scripture or the reason of the thing. 
Thus in the text of the Kaushitakins the later clause, ' he 
shakes off his good and evil deeds,' must be taken as 
coming before the earlier passage 'having entered on 
that path of the gods.' — Here the Purvapakshin raises a 
new objection. 

29. There is meaning of the soul's going (only) 
on the twofold hypothesis ; for otherwise there is 
contradiction. 

It is only on the hypothesis of a part of the good and evil 
works being left behind at the time of the soul's departure 
from the body, and another part later on, and the efface- 
ment of works thus taking place in a double way, that 
a sense can be found in the scriptural declaration of the 
soul proceeding on the path of the gods. For otherwise 
there would be a contradiction. For if all the works 
perished at the time of the soul's departure from the body, 
the subtle body also would perish, and if this were so, no 
going on the part of the mere Self would be possible. It 
is not therefore possible that at the time of the soul's 
departure from the body all works should perish without a 
remainder. — To this the next Sutra replies. 

30. (That assumption) is justified ; on account of 
the perception of things which are marks of that; as 
in ordinary experience. 
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The assumption of all the works perishing at the time of 
' departure ' involves no contradiction ; since we perceive, 
in the sacred texts, matters which are marks of connexion 
with a body even on the part of the soul which has divested 
itself of all its works and become manifest in its true 
nature. Compare ' Having approached the highest light 
he manifests himself in his true form ' ; ' He moves about 
there laughing, playing, and rejoicing ' ; * He becomes a self- 
ruler, he moves about in all worlds according to his will'; 
'He becomes one, he becomes three,' &c. {Kh. Up. VIII, 
1 2, 3 ; VI I, 25, 2 ; 26, 2). All these texts refer to the soul's 
connexion with a body. The soul therefore, joined to the 
subtle body, may proceed on the path of the gods, even 
after all its works have passed away. But how can the 
subtle body persist, when the works which originate it 
have passed away ? Through the power of knowledge, we 
reply. Knowledge does not indeed by itself originate the 
subtle body, but it possesses the power of making that 
body persist, even after the gross body — which is the 
instrument for the experience of all ordinary pains and 
pleasures — and all works have passed away, so as thereby 
to make the soul capable of moving on the path of the gods, 
and thus to obtain Brahman which is the fruit of know- 
ledge. ' As in ordinary life.' As in ordinary life, a tank, 
which may have been made with a view to the irrigation of 
rice-fields and the like, is maintained and used for the 
purpose of drawing drinking-water, and so on, even after 
the intentions which originally led to its being made have 
passed away. — Here an objection is raised. It may be 
admitted, that at the time when a man possessing true 
knowledge dies, all his works pass away without a re- 
mainder, and that the subtle body only remains, enabling 
him to move towards Brahman ; but it cannot be held that 
the soul in that state does not experience pain and pleasure ; 
for we know from sacred tradition that Vasish/Aa, Avantara- 
tamas, and others, who had reached intuition of the highest 
truth, entered after death on other embodiments, and ex- 
perienced pain and pleasure due to the birth of sons, various 
calamities, and so on. — To this the next Sutra replies. 
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31. Of those who have a certain office there is 
subsistence (of their works) as long as the office 
lasts. 

We do not maintain that all those who have reached 
true knowledge divest themselves at the time of death of 
all their good and evil works ; we limit our view to those 
who immediately after death attain to moving on the path, 
the first stage of which is light. Persons like Vasish/Aa, 
on the other hand, who are entrusted with certain offices, 
do not immediately after death attain to moving on the 
path beginning with light, since the duties undertaken by 
them are not completely accomplished. In the case of 
beings of this kind, who owing to particular deeds have 
been appointed to particular offices, the effect of the works 
which gave rise to the office does not pass away before 
those offices are completely accomplished ; for the effect of 
a work is exhausted only through the complete enjoyment 
of its result. In the case of those persons, therefore, the 
effects of the works which gave rise to their office continue 
to exist as long as the office itself, and hence they do not 
after death enter on the path beginning with light. — Here 
terminates the adhikarawa of ' passing away.' 

32. There is no restriction (since) all (have to go 
on that path). (Thus) there is non-contradiction of 
sacred text and Smn'ti. 

The question here is whether Brahman is to be reached 
on the path of the gods by those only who take their stand 
on those meditations which, like the Upakosala-vidya, 
describe that path, or by all who practise any of the 
meditations on Brahman. The Purvapakshin holds the 
former view, since there is no proof to show that in other 
vidyas the going on that path is not mentioned, and since 
those other vidyas — such as the texts ' and those who in 
the forest meditate on faith and austerities,' and ' those 
who in the forest worship faith, the True ' (KA. Up. V, 
10, 1 ; Bri. Up. VI, a, 15) — suggest to the mind the idea 
of the knowledge of Brahman. This the SQtra negatives. 
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There is no restriction to that limited class of devotees, 
since all who carry on meditations have to go on that path. 
For on this latter assumption only text and inference, i. e. 
scripture and authoritative tradition, are not contradicted. 
As to scripture, the .Oandogya and the Va^asaneyaka 
alike, in the Pa££agni-vidya, declare that all those who 
practise meditation go on that path. In the Va^asaneyaka 
the words ' who know this ' refer to those who practise the 
meditation on the five fires, while the following words 
' those who in the forest meditate on faith and the True ' 
refer to those who meditate on Brahman ; and the text 
then goes on to say that all those devotees go to Brahman, 
on the path of the gods. Texts such as ' the True, know- 
ledge, infinite is Brahman,' and ' the True must be enquired 
into,' prove that the term 'the True' denotes Brahman; 
and as in the .Oandogya the term ' tapas ' occurs in the 
corresponding place, we conclude that both these terms, 
viz. the True and tapas, denote nothing else but Brahman. 
Meditation on Brahman, preceded by faith, is mentioned 
elsewhere also ; in the text which begins ' The True must 
be enquired into * we read further on * Faith must be 
enquired into' (Kk. Up. VII, 18, 16; 19). SmWti also 
declares that all those who know Brahman proceed on the 
path of the gods, ' Fire, the light, the day, the bright fort- 
night, the six months of the sun's northern progress — 
proceeding by that road those who know Brahman go to 
Brahman ' (Bha. Gi. VIII, 24). And there are many other 
.Sruti and Smrtti passages of this kind. The conclusion 
therefore is that the Upakoralavidya and similar texts 
merely refer to that going of the soul which is common 
to all vid yds. — Here terminates the adhikarana of ' non- 
restriction.' 

33. But the conceptions of the Imperishable are 
to be comprised (in all meditations). There being 
equality (of the Brahman to be meditated on) and 
(those conceptions) existing (in Brahman) ; as in the 
case of what belongs to the upasad. This has been 
explained. 
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We read in the Br*'had-ara«yaka (III, 8, 9), ' O Gargi, the 
Brahmawas call that the Akshara. It is neither coarse nor 
fine,' and so on. And in the Atharva«a (Mu. Up. 1, 1, 5) 
we have 'The higher knowledge is that by which the 
Akshara is apprehended. That which cannot be seen nor 
seized,' &c. The doubt here arises whether all the quali- 
ties there predicated of Brahman — called akshara, i.e. the 
Imperishable — and constituting something contrary in 
nature to the apparent world, are to be included in all medi- 
tations on Brahman, or only those where the text specially 
mentions them. The Purvapakshin advocates the latter 
view ; for, he says, there is no authority for holding 
that the qualities which characterise one meditation are 
characteristic of other meditations also ; and such negative 
attributes as are mentioned in those two texts do not — as 
positive qualities such as bliss do — contribute to the appre- 
hension of the true nature of Brahman. What those two 
texts do is merely to deny of Brahman, previously appre- 
hended as having bliss, and so on, for its essential qualities, 
certain qualities belonging to the empirical world, such as 
grossness, and so on; for all negation must refer to an 
established basis. — This view the Sutra refutes. The ideas 
of absence of grossness, and so on, which are connected 
with Brahman viewed as the Akshara, are to be included 
in all meditations on Brahman. For the imperishable 
(akshara) Brahman is the same in all meditations, and 
qualities such as non-grossness enter into the conception 
of its essential nature. The apprehension of a thing 
means the apprehension of its specific character. But mere 
bliss, and so on, does not suggest the specific character of 
Brahman, since those qualities belong also to the individual 
soul. What is specifically characteristic of Brahman is 
bliss, and so on, in so far as fundamentally opposed to all 
evil and imperfection. The individual soul, on the other 
hand, although fundamentally free from evil, yet is capable 
of connexion with evil. Now being fundamentally opposed 
to evil implies having a character the opposite of grossness 
and all similar qualities which belong to the empirical 
world, material and mental. He therefore who thinks of 
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Brahman must think of it as having for its essential nature 
bliss, knowledge, and so on, in so far as distinguished by 
absence of grossness and the like, and those qualities, 
being no less essential than bliss, and so on, must therefore 
be included in all meditations on Brahman. — The Sutra 
gives an instance illustrating the principle that qualities 
(secondary matters) follow the principal matter to which 
they belong. As the mantra ' Agnir vai hotram vetu,' 
although given in the Sama-veda, yet has to be recited in, 
the Ya^ur-veda style, with a subdued voice, because it 
stands in a subordinate relation to the upasad-offerings 
prescribed for the four-days' sacrifice called 6amadagnya ; 
those offerings are the principal matter to which the 
subordinate matter — the mantra — has to conform. This 
point is explained in the first section, i.e. in the Purva 
Mlmamsa-sutras III, 3, 9. — But this being admitted, it 
would follow that as Brahman is the principal matter in all 
meditations on Brahman, and secondary matters have to 
follow the principal matter, also such qualities as ' doing all 
works, enjoying all odours and the like,' which are men- 
tioned in connexion with special meditations only, would 
indiscriminately have to be included in all meditations. — • 
With reference to this the next Sutra says. 

34. So much ; on account of reflection. 

Only so much, i. e. only those qualities which have to be 
included in all meditations on Brahman, without which the 
essential special nature of Brahman cannot be conceived, 
i. e. bliss, knowledge, and so on, characterised by absence 
of grossness and the like. Other qualities, such as doing 
all works and the like, although indeed following their 
substrate, are explicitly to be meditated on in special 
meditations only. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of 'the 
idea of the Imperishable.' 

35. Should it be said that (the former reply 
refers) to that Self to which the aggregate of mate- 
rial things belongs (since) otherwise the difference 
(of the two replies) could not be accounted for ; we 
say — no ; as in the case of instruction. 
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In the Bnhad-ara«yaka (III, 4 ; 5) the same question is 
asked twice in succession (' Tell me the Brahman which is 
visible, not invisible, the Self who is within all '), while 
Y4f»avalkya gives a different answer to each (' He who 
breathes in the upbreathing,' &c. ; ' He who overcomes 
hunger and thirst,' &c). The question here is whether the 
two meditations, suggested by these sections, are different 
or not. They are different, since the difference of reply 
effects a distinction between the two vidyas. The former 
reply declares him who is the maker of breathing forth, 
and so on, to be the inner Self of all ; the latter describes 
him as free from hunger, thirst, and so on. It thence 
appears that the former passage refers to the inner (indi- 
vidual) Self which is different from body, sense-organs, 
internal organ, and vital breath ; while the latter refers to 
that which again differs from the inner Self, viz. the highest 
Self, free from hunger, thirst, and so on. As the individual 
soul is inside the aggregate of material things, it may be 
spoken of as being that inner Self of all. Although this 
kind of inwardness is indeed only a relative one, we never- 
theless must accept it in this place; for if, desirous of 
taking this ' being the inner Self of all ' in its literal sense, 
we assumed the highest Self to be meant, the difference of 
the two replies could not be accounted for. The former 
reply evidently refers to the individual soul, since the 
highest Self cannot be conceived as breathing forth, and 
so on ; and the latter reply, which declares the Self to be 
raised above hunger, &c, evidently refers to the highest 
Self. This is expressed in the earlier part of the Sutra ; 
' The former reply refers to the Self to which there belongs 
the aggregate of material things, i. e. the individual soul as 
being the inner Self of all ; otherwise we could not account 
for the difference of the two replies.' — The last words of 
the Sutra negative this — 'not so,' i. e. there is no dif- 
ference of vidyas, since both assertions and replies refer to 
the highest Self. The question says in both places, ' the 
Brahman which is visible, not invisible, the Self who is 
within all,' and this clearly refers to the highest Self only. 
We indeed observe that in some places the term Brahman 
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is, in a derived sense, applied to the individual soul also ; 
but the text under discussion, for distinction's sake, adds 
the qualification ' the Brahman which is manifest ' (sakshat). 
The quality of ' aparokshatva ' (i. e. being that which does 
not transcend the senses but lies openly revealed) also, 
which implies being connected with all space and all time, 
suits Brahman only, which from texts such as ' the True, 
knowledge, infinite is Brahman' is known to be infinite. 
In the same way the attribute of being the inner Self of all 
can belong to the highest Self only, which texts such as 
* He who dwelling within the earth,' &c, declare to be the 
inner ruler of the universe. The replies to the two ques- 
tions likewise can refer to Brahman only. The uncon- 
ditional causal agency with regard to breath, declared in 
the clause ' he who breathes in the upbreathing,' &c, can 
belong to the highest Self only, not to the individual soul, 
since the latter possesses no such causal power when in the 
state of deep sleep. Ushasta thereupon, being not fully 
enlightened, since causality with regard to breathing may 
in a sense be attributed to the individual soul also, again 
asks a question, in reply to which Ya^tfavalkya clearly 
indicates Brahman, 'Thou mayest not see the seer of 
sight,' &c, i.e. thou must not think that my previous 
speech has named as the causal agent of breathing the 
individual soul, which is the causal agent with regard to 
those activities which depend on the sense-organs, viz. 
seeing, hearing, thinking, and knowing ; for in the state of 
deep sleep, swoon, and so on, the soul possesses no such 
power. And moreover another text also — ' Who could 
breathe if that bliss existed not in the ether?' (Taitt. Up. 
II, 7) — declares that the highest Self only is the cause of 
the breathing of all living beings. In the same way the 
answer to the second question can refer to the highest Self 
only, which alone can be said to be raised above hunger, 
thirst, and so on. For this reason also both replies wind 
up with the same phrase, ' Everything else is of evil.' The 
iteration of question and reply serves the purpose of show- 
ing that the same highest Brahman which is the cause of 
all breathing is beyond all hunger, thirst, and so on. — The 
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Sutra subjoins a parallel instance. 'As in the case of 
instruction.' As in the vidya of that which truly is (AT//. Up. 
VI, 1 ff.), question and reply are iterated several times, 
in order to set forth the various greatness and glory of 
Brahman. — Thus the two sections under discussion are of 
the same nature, in so far as setting forth that the one 
Brahman which is the inner Self of all is the cause of all 
life and raised beyond all imperfections ; and hence they 
constitute one meditation only. — To this a new objection 
is' raised. The two sections may indeed both refer to the 
highest Brahman ; nevertheless there is a difference of 
meditation, as according to the one Brahman is to be 
meditated upon as the cause of all life, and according to 
the other as raised above all defects; this difference of 
character distinguishes the two meditations. And further 
there is a difference of interrogators; the first question 
being asked by Ushasta, the second by Kahola. 

36. There is interchange (of ideas), for the texts 
distinguish ; as in other cases. 

There is no difference of vidya because both questions 
and answers have one subject-matter, and because the one 
word that possesses enjoining power proves the connexion 
of the two sections. Both questions have for their topic 
Brahman viewed as the inner Self of all ; and in the second 
question the word 'eva' ('just,' 'very') in 'Tell me just 
that Brahman,' &c, proves that the question of Kahola has 
for its subject the Brahman, to the qualities of which the 
question of Ushasta had referred. Both answers again refer 
to the one Brahman, viewed as the Self of all. The idea of 
the injunction of the entire meditation again is suggested 
in the second section only, * Therefore a Brahmawa, after 
he has done with learning, is to wish to stand by real 
strength.' The object of meditation being thus ascertained 
to be one, there must be effected a mutual interchange of 
the ideas of Ushasta and Kahola, i. e. Ushasta's conception 
of Brahman being the cause of all life must be entertained 
by the interrogating Kahola also ; and vice versa the con- 
ception of Kahola as to Brahman being beyond hunger, 
[48] U u 
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thirst, and so on, must be entertained by Ushasta also. This 
interchange being made, the difference of Brahman, the 
inner Self of all, from the individual soul is determined by 
both sections. For this is the very object of Ya^wavalkya's 
replies : in order to intimate that the inner Self of all is 
different from the individual soul, they distinguish that 
Self as the cause of all life and as raised above hunger, 
thirst, and so on. Hence Brahman's being the inner Self 
of all is the only quality that is the subject of meditation ; 
that it is the cause of life and so on are only means to 
prove its being such, and are not therefore to be meditated 
on independently. — But if this is so, to what end must 
there be made an interchange, on the part of the two in- 
terrogators, of their respective ideas? — Brahman having, 
on the ground of being the cause of all life, been ascer- 
tained by Ushasta as the inner Self of all, and different 
from the individual soul, Kahola renews the question, 
thinking that the inner Self of all must be viewed as 
different from the soul, on the ground of some special 
attribute which cannot possibly belong to the soul; and 
Ya^wavalkya divining his thought thereon declares that 
the inner Self possesses an attribute which cannot possibly 
belong to the soul, viz. being in essential opposition to all 
imperfection. The interchange of ideas therefore has to 
be made for the purpose of establishing the idea of the 
individual nature of the object of meditation. — ' As else- 
where,' i. e. as in the case of the knowledge of that which 
truly is, the repeated questions and replies only serve to 
define one and the same Brahman, not to convey the idea 
of the object of meditation having to be meditated on 
under new aspects. — But a new objection is raised — As there 
is, in the Sad-vidya also, a difference between the several 
questions and answers, how is that vidya known to be 
one ? — To this question the next Sutra replies. 

37. For one and the same (highest divinity), 
called the ' truly being,' and so on (is the subject of 
that meditation). 

For the highest divinity, called there that which is — 
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which was introduced in the clause ' that divinity thought,' 
&c. — is intimated by all the following sections of that 
chapter. This is proved by the fact that the attributes — 
* that which truly is,' and so on — which were mentioned in 
the first section and confirmed in the subsequent ones, are 
finally summed up in the statement, ' in that all this has 
its Self, that is the True, that is the Self.' 

Some interpreters construe the last two Sutras as con- 
stituting two adhikaranas. The former Sutra, they say, 
teaches that the text, 'I am thou, thou art I,' enjoins a 
meditation on the soul and the highest Self as interchange- 
able. But as on the basis of texts such as 'AH this 
is indeed Brahman,' 'all this has its Self in Brahman,' 
' Thou art that,' the text quoted is as a matter of course 
understood to mean that there is one universal Self, the 
teaching which it is by those interpreters assumed to 
convey would be nothing new; and their interpretation 
therefore must be rejected. The point as to the oneness 
of the individual and the highest Self will moreover be 
discussed under IV, 1, 3. Moreover, there is no foundation 
for a special meditation on Brahman as the individual soul 
and the individual soul as Brahman, apart from the medita- 
tion on the Self of all being one. — The second Sutra, they 
say, declares the oneness of the meditation on the True 
enjoined in the text, ' whosoever knows this great wonder- 
ful first-born as the True Brahman ' (Br*. Up. V, 4), and 
of the meditation enjoined in the subsequent passage 
(V, 5, a), * Now what is true, that is the Aditya, the person 
that dwells in yonder orb, and the person in the right eye.' 
But this also is untenable. For the difference of abode 
mentioned in the latter passage (viz. the abode in the sun 
and in the eye) establishes difference of vidya, as already 
shown under Su. Ill, 3, 21. Nor is it possible to assume 
that the two meditations comprised in the latter text 
which have a character of their own in so far as they view 
. the True as embodied in syllables, and so on, and which 
are declared to be connected with a special result (' he who 
knows this destroys evil and leaves it '), should be identical 
with the one earlier meditation which has an independent 
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character of its own and a result of its own (' he conquers 
these worlds '). Nor can it be said that the declaration of 
a fruit in ' he destroys evil and leaves it ' refers merely to 
the fruit (not of the entire meditation but) of a subordinate 
part of the meditation ; for there is nothing to prove this. 
The proof certainly cannot be said to lie in the fact of 
the vidyas being one; for this would imply reasoning in 
a circle, viz. as follows — it being settled that the vidyas are 
one, it follows that the fruit of the former meditation only 
is the main one, while the fruits of the two later medita- 
tions are subordinate ones ; and — it being settled that those 
two later fruits are subordinate ones, it follows that, as 
thus there is no difference depending on connexion with 
fruits, the two later meditations are one with the pre- 
ceding one.— All this proves that the two Sutras can be 
interpreted only in the way maintained by us. — Here 
terminates the adhikarana of ' being within.' 

38. Wishes and the rest, here and there ; (as is 
known from the abode, and so on). 

We read in the ATAandogya (VIII, 1, 1), 'There is that 
city of Brahman, and in it the palace, the small lotus, and 
in it that small ether,' &c. ; and in the Va^asaneyaka, * He 
is that great unborn Self who consists of knowledge,' and 
so on. A doubt here arises whether the two texts con- 
stitute one meditation or not. — The two meditations are 
separate, the Purvapakshin maintains ; for they have 
different characters. The AT//andogya represents as the 
object of meditation the ether as distinguished by eight 
different attributes, viz. freedom from all evil and the rest; 
while, according to the Va^asaneyaka, the being to be 
meditated on is he who dwells within that ether, and is 
distinguished by attributes such as lordship, and so on. — 
To this we reply that the meditations are not distinct, 
since there is no difference of character. For desires and 
so on constitute that character ' here and there,' i. e. in both 
texts nothing else but Brahman distinguished by attributes, 
such as having true wishes, and so on, forms the subject of 
meditation. This is known 'from the abode and so on,' 
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i.e. the meditation is recognised as the same because in 
both texts Brahman is referred to as abiding in the heart, 
being a bridge, and so on. Lordship and the rest, which are 
stated in the Va^asaneyaka, are special aspects of the 
quality of being capable to realise all one's purposes, which 
is one of the eight qualities declared in the ATAandogya, 
and as such prove that all the attributes going together 
with that quality in the .Oandogya are valid for the 
Va^asaneyaka also. The character of the two vidyas there- 
fore does not differ. The connexion with a reward also 
does not differ, for it consists in both cases in attaining 
to Brahman; cp. Kh. Up. VIII, 13,3 'Having approached 
the highest light he is manifested in his own form,' and 
Br*. Up. V,4, 24 ' He becomes indeed the fearless Brahman.' 
That, in the .Oandogya-text, the term ether denotes the 
highest Brahman, has already been determined under 1, 3, 
14. As in the Va^asaneyaka, on the other hand, he who 
abides in the ether is recognised as the highest Self, we 
infer that by the ether in which he abides must be under- 
stood the ether within the heart, which in the text ' within 
there is a little hollow space (sushira)' (Mahanar. Up. XI, 9) 
is called sushira. The two meditations are therefore one. 
Here an objection is raised. It cannot be maintained that 
the attributes mentioned in the AT&ndogya have to be 
combined with those stated in the Va^asaneyaka (lordship, 
rulership, &c), since even the latter are not truly valid for 
the meditation. For the immediately preceding passage, 
' By the mind it is to be perceived that there is here no 
plurality : from death to death goes he who sees here any 
plurality ; as one only is to be seen that eternal being, not 
to be proved by any means of proof,' as well as the subse- 
quent text, ' that Self is to be described by No, no,' shows 
that the Brahman to be meditated upon is to be viewed as 
devoid of attributes ; and from this we infer that the 
attributes .of lordship and so on, no less than the qualities 
of grossness and the like, have to be denied of Brahman. 
From this again we infer that in the .Oandogya also the 
attributes of satyakamatva and so on are not meant to be 
declared as Brahman's true qualities. All such qualities — 
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as not being real qualities of Brahman — have therefore to 
be omitted in meditations aiming at final release. — This 
objection the next Sutra disposes of. 

39. On account of emphasis there is non-omission. 

Attributes, such as having the power of immediately 
realising one's purposes, and so on, which are not by other 
means known to constitute attributes of Brahman, and are 
in the two texts under discussion, as well as in other texts, 
emphatically declared to be attributes of Brahman, as con- 
stituting the object of meditations undertaken with a view 
to final release, cannot be omitted from those meditations, 
but must be comprised within them. In the AT Aandogya 
the passage, ' Those who depart from hence, after having 
cognised the Self and those self-realising desires, move 
about at will in all those worlds,' enjoins the knowledge of 
Brahman as distinguished by the power of realising its 
desires and similar qualities, while the text, 'Those who 
depart from here not having cognised the Self, &c, do not 
move about at will,' &c, finds fault with the absence of 
such knowledge, and in this way emphasises the importance 
of the possession of it. In the same way the repeated 
declarations as to Brahman's ruling power (' the lord of all, 
the king of all beings,' &c.) show that stress is to be laid 
upon the quality indicated. It truly cannot be held that 
Scripture, which in tender regard to man's welfare is 
superior to a thousand of parents, should, deceitfully, give 
emphatic instruction as to certain qualities — not known 
through any other means of knowledge — which fundamen- 
tally would be unreal and hence utterly to be disregarded, and 
thus throw men desirous of release, who as it is are utterly 
confused by the revolutions of the wheel of Samsara, into 
even deeper confusion and distress. That the text, ' there 
is not any diversity here ; as one only is to be seen that 
eternal being,' teaches a unitary view of the world in so 
far as everything is an effect of Brahman and thus has 
Brahman for its Self, and negatives the view of plurality — 
established antecedently to Vedic teaching — as excluding 
Brahman's being the universal Self, we have explained 
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before. In the clause ' not so, not so ' the so refers back 
to the world as established by other means of proof, and 
the clause thus declares that Brahman who is the Self 
of all is different in nature from the world. This is con- 
firmed by the subsequent passage, ' He is incomprehensible, 
for he is not comprehended, he is undecaying,' &c. ; which 
means — as he is different in nature from what is compre- 
hended by the other means of proof he is not grasped by 
those means ; as he is different from what suffers decay he 
does not decay, and so on. And analogously, in the 
ATAandogya, the text * by the old age of the body he does 
not age ' &c. first establishes Brahman's being different in 
nature from everything else, and then declares it to be 
satyakama, and so on. — But, an objection is raised, the 
text, * Those who depart from hence, having cognised the 
Self and those true desires, move about at will in all 
worlds. Thus he who desires the world of the fathers,' &c, 
really declares that the knowledge of Brahman as possessing 
the power of immediately realising its wishes has for its 
fruit something lying within the sphere of transmigratory 
existence, and from this we infer that for him who is 
desirous of release and of reaching Brahman the object of 
meditation is not to be found in Brahman in so far as 
possessing qualities. The fruit of the highest knowledge 
is rather indicated in the passage, ' Having approached the 
highest light it manifests itself in its own form ' ; and hence 
the power of realising its wishes and the rest are not to be 
included in the meditation of him who wishes to attain to 
Brahman.-— To this objection the next Sutra replies. 

40. In the case of him who has approached 
(Brahman); just on that account, this being de- 
clared by the text 

When the soul, released from all bonds and manifesting 
itself in its true nature, has approached, i.e. attained to 
Brahman; then just on that account, i.e. on account of 
such approach, the text declares it to possess the power of 
moving about at will in all worlds. ' Having approached 
the highest light he manifests himself in his true form. 
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He is the highest Person. He moves about there laughing, 
playing,' &c. This point will be proved in greater detail 
in the fourth adhyaya. Meanwhile the conclusion is that 
such qualities as satyakamatva have to be included in the 
meditation of him also who is desirous of release ; for the 
possession of those qualities forms part of the experience 
of the released soul itself. — Here terminates the adhikarana 
of ' wishes and the rest.' 

41. There is non-restriction of determination, 
because this is seen ; for there is a separate fruit, 
viz. non-obstruction. 

There are certain meditations connected with elements of 
sacrificial actions ; as e. g. ' Let a man meditate on the 
syllable Om as udgitha.' These meditations are subordinate 
elements of the sacrificial acts with which they connect 
themselves through the udgitha and so on, in the same 
way as the quality of being made of parna wood connects 
itself with the sacrifice through the ladle (made of parna 
wood), and are to be undertaken on that very account 
Moreover the statement referring to these meditations, viz. 
'whatever he does with knowledge, with faith, with the 
Upanishad, that becomes more vigorous/ does not allow 
the assumption of a special fruit for these meditations 
(apart from the fruit of the sacrificial performance) ; while 
in the case of the ladle being made of parna wood the text 
mentions a special fruit (' he whose ladle is made of parwa 
wood does not hear an evil sound'). The meditations in 
question are therefore necessarily to be connected with the 
particular sacrificial performances to which they belong. — 
This view the Sutra refutes, 'There is non-restriction 
with regard to the determinations.' By 'determination 1 
we have here to understand the definite settling of the 
mind in a certain direction, in other words, meditation. 
The meditations on the udgitha and so on are not definitely 
connected with the sacrificial performances ; ' since that is 
seen,' i.e. since the texts themselves declare that there 
is no such necessary connexion; cp. the text, 'therefore 
both perform the sacrificial work, he who thus knows it 
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(i. e. who possesses the knowledge implied in the medita- 
tions on the sacrifice), as well as he who does not know ' — 
which declares that he also who does not know the medita- 
tions may perform the work. Were these meditations 
auxiliary elements of the works, there could be no such 
absence of necessary connexion (as declared in this text). 
It thus being determined that they are not auxiliary 
elements, a special result must be assigned to the in- 
junction of meditation, and this we find in the greates 
strength which is imparted to the sacrifice by the medita- 
tion, and which is a result different from the result of the 
sacrifice itself. The greater strength of the performance 
consists herein, that its result is not impeded, as it might 
be impeded, by the result of some other performance of 
greater force. This result, viz. absence of obstruction, is 
something apart from the general result of the action, such 
as the reaching of the heavenly world, and so on. This 
the Sutra means when saying, 'for separate is non-ob- 
struction.' As thus those meditations also which refer to 
auxiliary members of sacrifices have their own results, they 
mayor may not be combined with the sacrifices, according to 
wish. Their case is like that of the godohana vessel which, 
with the view of obtaining a certain special result, may be 
used instead of the £amasa. — Here terminates the adhi- 
karawa of ' non-restriction of determination.' 

42. Just as in the case of the offerings. This has 
been explained. 

In the daharavidya (Kh. Up. VIII, 1 ff.) the text, « those 
who depart having known here the Self, and those true 
desires,' declares at first a meditation on the small ether, 
i. e. the highest Self, and separately therefrom a meditation 
on its qualities, viz. true desires, and so on. The doubt 
here arises whether, in the meditation on those qualities, 
the meditation on the highest Self — as that to which the 
qualities belong — is to be repeated or not. — It is not to be 
repeated, the Purvapakshin maintains; for the highest 
Self is just that which is constituted by the qualities — 
freedom from all evil, and so on — and as that Self so con T 
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stituted can be comprised in one meditation, there is no 
need of repeating the meditation on account of the qualities. 
— This view the Sutra sets aside. The meditation has to 
be repeated. The highest Self indeed is that being to 
which alone freedom from evil and the other qualities 
belong, and it forms the object of the first meditation ; yet 
there is a difference between it as viewed in its essential 
being and as viewed as possessing those qualities ; and 
moreover, the clause • free from evil, from old age,' &c. 
enjoins a meditation on the Self as possessing those 
qualities. It is therefore first to be meditated on in its 
essential nature, and then there takes place a repetition of 
the meditation on it in order to bring in those special 
qualities. The case is analogous to that of ' the offerings.' 
There is a text ' He is to offer a purod&sa. on eleven 
potsherds to Indra the ruler, to Indra the supreme ruler, to 
Indra the self-ruler.' This injunction refers to one and the 
same Indra, possessing the qualities of rulership and so 
on ; but as, through connexion with those several qualities, 
the aspects of Indra differ, the oblation of the purod&sa. has 
to be repeated. This is declared in the Sankarshana, ' The 
divinities are different on account of separation.' — Here 
terminates the adhikarana of ' offerings.' 

43. On account of the plurality of indicatory 
marks; for that (proof) is stronger. This also is 
declared (in the Purva Mlmawsa). 

The Taittiriyaka contains another daharavidya, 'The 
thousand-headed god, the all-eyed one,' &c. (Mahanar. 
Up. XI). Here the doubt arises whether this vidyi, as 
being one with the previously introduced vidya, states 
qualities to be included in the meditation enjoined in that 
vidyi, or qualities to be included in the meditations on the 
highest Self as enjoined in all the Vedanta-texts. — The 
former is the case, the Purvapakshin holds, on account of 
the leading subject-matter. For in the preceding section 
(X) the meditation on the small ether is introduced as the 
subject-matter. « There is the small lotus placed in the 
middle of the town (of the body), free from all evil, the abode 
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of the Highest ; within that there is a small space, free from 
sorrow — what is within that should be meditated upon' 
(Mahanar. Up. X, 33). Now, as the lotus of the heart is 
mentioned only in section X, the ' Narayawa-section ' (' the 
heart resembling the bud of a lotus, with its point 
turned downwards,' XI, 6), we conclude that that section 
also is concerned with the object of meditation to which 
the daharavidya refers. — Against this view the Sutra 
declares itself, 'on account of the majority of indicatory 
marks'; i.e. there are in the text several marks proving 
that that section is meant to declare characteristics of that 
which constitutes the object of meditation in all medita- 
tions on the highest being. For that being which in those 
meditations is denoted as the Imperishable, Siva, Sambhu, 
the highest Brahman, the highest light, the highest entity, 
the highest Self, and so on, is here referred to by the same 
names, and then declared to be Narayawa. There are 
thus several indications to prove that Narayawa is none 
other than that which is the object of meditation in all 
meditations on the Highest, viz. Brahman, which has bliss 
and the rest for its qualities. By ' linga ' (inferential mark) 
we here understand clauses (vakya) which contain a 
specific indication ; for such clauses have, according to 
the Purva Mimamsa, greater proving power than leading 
subject-matter (prakarawa). The argumentation that the 
clause 'the heart resembling the bud of a lotus flower,' 
&c, proves that section to stand in a dependent rela- 
tion to the daharavidya, is without force; for it being 
proved by a stronger argument that the section refers to 
that which is the object of meditation in all meditations, 
the clause mentioned may also be taken as declaring that 
in the daharavidya also the object of meditation is Nara- 
yawa. Nor must it be thought that the accusatives with 
which the section begins (sahasrarirsham, &c.) are to be 
connected with the ' meditating ' enjoined in the previous 
section ; for the ' meditating ' is there enjoined by a 
gerundive form ('tasmin yad antas tad upasitavyam'), 
and with this the subsequent accusatives cannot be con- 
strued. Moreover, the subsequent clause (' all this is Nara- 
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yawa,' &c, where the nominative case is used) shows that 
those accusatives are to be taken in the sense of nomina- 
tives. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of ' the plurality of 
indicatory marks.' 

44. There is option with regard to what precedes 
(i. e. the altar made of bricks) on account of subject- 
matter, and hence there is action ; as in the case of 
the manasa cup. 

In the Vl^asaneyaka, in the Agnirahasya chapter, there 
are references to certain altars built of mind, ' built of mind, 
built of speech,' &c. The doubt here arises whether those 
structures of mind, and so on, which metaphorically are 
called fire-altars, should be considered as being of the 
nature of action, on account of their connexion with a per- 
formance which itself is of the nature of action ; or merely 
of the nature of meditation, as being connected with an 
activity of the nature of meditation. The Sutra maintains 
the former view. Since those things ' built of mind, and 
so on,' are, through being built (or piled up), constituted as 
fire-altars, they demand a performance with which to con- 
nect themselves ; and as in immediate proximity to them 
no performance is enjoined, and as the general subject- 
matter of the section is the fire-altar built of bricks — 
introduced by means of the clause ' Non-being this was in 
the beginning '—which is invariably connected with a per- 
formance of the nature of outward action, viz. a certain 
sacrificial performance — we conclude that the altars built 
of mind, &c, which the text mentions in connexion with 
the same subject-matter, are themselves of the nature of 
action, and as such can be used as alternatives for the altar 
built of bricks 1 . An analogous case is presented by the 
so-called mental cup. On the tenth, so-called avivakya, 
day of the Soma sacrifice extending over twelve days, 

1 So that for the actual outward construction of a brick altar 
there may optionally be substituted the merely mental construction 
of an imaginary altar. 
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there takes place the mental offering of a Soma cup, all 
the rites connected with which are rehearsed in imagina- 
tion only ; the offering of that cup is thus really of the 
nature of thought only, but as it forms an auxiliary 
element in an actual outward sacrificial performance it 
itself assumes the character of an action. 

45. And on account of the transfer. 

That the altar built of thought is an optional substitute 
for the altar built of bricks, and of the nature of an action, 
appears therefrom also that the clause ' of these each one is 
as great as that previous one,' explicitly transfers to the 
altars of mind, and so on, the powers of the previous altar 
made of bricks. All those altars thus having equal effects 
there is choice between them. The altars of mind, and so 
on, therefore are auxiliary members of the sacrificial per- 
formance which they help to accomplish, and hence them- 
selves of the nature of action. — Against this view the next 
Sutra declares itself. 

46. But it is a meditation only, on account of 
assertion and what is seen. 

The altars built of mind, and so on, are not of the nature 
of action, but of meditation only, i. e. they belong to a per- 
formance which is of the nature of meditation only. For 
this is what the text asserts, viz. in the clauses ' they are 
built of knowledge only,' and ' by knowledge they are 
built for him who thus knows.' As the energies of mind, 
speech, sight, and so on, cannot be piled up like bricks, it 
is indeed a matter of course that the so-called altars con- 
structed of mind, and so on, can be mental constructions 
only ; but the text in addition specially confirms this by 
declaring that those altars are elements in an activity of 
purely intellectual character, and hence themselves mere 
creatures of the intellect. Moreover there is seen in the 
text a performance consisting of thought only to which 
those fires stand in a subsidiary relation, 'by the mind 
they were established on hearths, by the mind they were 
built up, by the mind the Soma cups were drawn thereat ; 
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by the mind they chanted, and by the mind they recited ; 
whatever rite is performed at the sacrifice, whatever sacri- 
ficial rite there is, that, as consisting of mind, was per- 
formed by the mind only, on those (fire-altars) composed 
of mind, built up of mind/ From this declaration, that 
whatever sacrificial rite is actually performed in the case 
of fire-altars built of bricks is performed mentally only 
in the case of altars built of mind, it follows that the entire 
performance is a mental one only, i. e. an act of meditation. 
— But, an objection is raised, as the entire passus regarding 
the altars of mind does not contain any word of injunctive 
power, and as the text states no special result (from which 
it appears to follow that the passus does not enjoin a new 
independent performance), we must, on the strength of the 
fact that the leading subject-matter is an actual sacrificial 
performance as suggested by the altars built of brick, give 
up the idea that the altars built of mind, &c, are mental 
only because connected with a performance of merely 
mental nature. — This objection the next Sutra refutes. 

47. And on account of the greater strength of 
direct statement, and so on, there is no refutation. 

The weaker means of proof, constituted by so-called 
leading subject-matter, cannot refute what is established by 
three stronger means of proof — direct statement, inferential 
mark, and syntactical connexion — viz. that there is an 
independent purely mental performance, and that the 
altars made of mind are parts of the latter. The direct 
statement is contained in the following passage, 'Those 
fire-altars indeed are built of knowledge,' — which is further 
explained in the subsequent passage, ' by knowledge alone 
these altars are built for him who knows this ' — the sense 
of which is : the structures of mind, and so on, are built in 
connexion with a performance which consists of knowledge 
(i. e. meditation). — The inferential mark is contained in the 
passage, 'For him all beings at all times build them, 
even while he is asleep.' And the syntactical connexion 
(vakya) consists in the connexion of the two words eva*t> 
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vide (for him who knows this), and £invanti (they build) 
— the sense being : for htm who accomplishes the perfor- 
mance consisting of knowledge all beings at all times build 
those altars. The proving power of the passage above 
referred to as containing an indicatory mark (linga) lies 
therein that a construction mentally performed at all times 
by all beings cannot possibly connect itself with a sacri- 
ficial performance through the brick-altar, which is con- 
structed by certain definite agents and on certain definite 
occasions only, and must therefore be an element in 
a mental performance, i. e. a meditation. — The next Sutra 
disposes of the objection that the text cannot possibly 
mean to enjoin a new mental performance, apart from the 
actual performance, because it contains no word of injunc- 
tive force and does not mention a special result 

48. On account of connexions and the rest, as in 
the case of the separateness of other cognitions. 
And this is seen (elsewhere also) ; as declared (in 
the Purva Mlma»*sa). 

That the text enjoins a meditative performance different 
from the actual performance of which the brick-altar is 
a constituent element, follows from the reasons proving 
separation, viz. the connexions, i. e. the things connected 
with the sacrifice, such as the Soma cups, the hymns, the 
recitations, and so on. What is meant is that the special 
mention of the cups, and so on, made in the passage ' by 
the mind the Soma cups were drawn thereat,' proves the 
difference of the performance. — The * and the rest ' of the 
Sutra comprises the previously stated arguments, viz. 
direct statement, and so on. 'As other meditations,' L e. the 
case is analogous to that of other meditations such as the 
meditation on the small ether within the heart, which are 
likewise proved by textual statement, and so on, to be 
different and separate from actual outward sacrificial per- 
formances. — The existence of a separate meditative act 
having thus been ascertained, the requisite injunction has 
to be construed on the basis of the text as it stands. 
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Such construction of injunctions on the basis of texts of 
arthavada character is seen in other places also; the 
matter is discussed in Pu. Mt. Sutras III, 5, 21. — The 
result of the meditative performance follows from the 
passage ' of these (altars made of mind, and so on) each 
is as great as that former one (i.e. the altar built of 
bricks) ' — for this implies that the same result which the 
brick-altar accomplishes through the sacrifice of which 
it forms an element is also attained through the altars 
made of mind, and so on, through the meditations of which 
they form parts. — The next Sutra disposes of the argu- 
mentation that, as this formal transfer of the result of the 
brick-altar to the altars built of mind, and so on, shows the 
latter to possess the same virtues as the former, we are 
bound to conclude that they also form constituent elements 
of an actual (not merely meditative) performance. 

49. Not so, on account of this being observed on 
account of similarity also ; as in the case of Death ; 
for (the person in yonder orb) does not occupy the 
worlds (of Death). 

From a transfer or assimilation of this kind it does not 
necessarily follow that things of different operation are 
equal, and that hence those altars of mind, and so on, must 
connect themselves with an actual outward performance. 
For it is observed that such assimilation rests sometimes 
on a special point of resemblance only; so in the text, 
4 The person in yonder orb is Death indeed,' — where the 
feature of resemblance is the destroying power of the two ; 
for the person within yonder orb does certainly not 
occupy the same worlds, i.e. the same place as Death. 
Analogously, in the case under discussion, the fact that the 
altars made of mind are treated as, in a certain respect, 
equivalent to the altar built of bricks, does not authorise 
us to connect those altars with the sacrificial performance 
to which the altar of bricks belongs. When the text says 
that the altar made of mind is as great as the altar of 
bricks, this only means that the same result which is 
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attained through the brick-altar in connexion with its own 
sacrificial performance is also attained through the altar 
of mind in connexion with the meditational performance 
into which it enters. 

50. And by a subsequent (Brahmaoa) also the 
' being of such a kind ' of the word (is proved). But 
the connexion is on account of plurality. 

The subsequent Brahmawa (Sat. Br. X, 5, 4) also proves 
that the text treating of the altars made of mind, and so 
on, enjoins a meditation only. For that Brahmawa (which 
begins ' This brick-built fire-altar is this world ; the waters 
are its enclosing-stones,' &c.) declares further on ' whoso- 
ever knows this thus comes to be that whole Agni who is 
the space-filler,' and from this it appears that what is 
enjoined there is a meditation with a special result of its 
own. And further on (X, 6) there is another meditation 
enjoined, viz. one on Vaijvanara. All this shows that the 
Agnirahasya book (Sat Br. X) is not solely concerned 
with the injunction of outward sacrificial acts. — But what 
then is the reason that such matters as the mental (medi- 
tative) construction of fire-altars which ought to be in- 
cluded in the Br/had-arawyaka are included in the Agni- 
rahasya? — 'That connexion is on account of plurality,' 
i. e. the altars made of mind, and so on, are, in the sacred 
text, dealt with in proximity to the real altar made of 
bricks, because so many details of the latter are mentally 
to be accomplished in the meditation. — Here terminates the 
adhikarawa of ' option with the previous one.' 

51. Some, on account of the existence of a Self 
within a body. 

In all meditations on the highest Self the nature of the 
meditating subject has to be ascertained no less than the 
nature of the object of meditation and of the mode of 
meditation. The question then arises whether the medi- 
tating Self is to be viewed as the knowing, doing, and 
enjoying Self, subject to transmigration ; or as that Self 
which Pra^apati describes (ATA. Up. VIII, 1), viz. a Self 
[48] X X 
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free from all sin and imperfection. — Some hold the former 
view, on the ground that the meditating Self is within 
a body. For as long as the Self dwells within a body, it 
is a knower, doer, enjoyer, and so on, and it can bring 
about the result of its meditation only as viewed under 
that aspect. A person who, desirous of the heavenly 
world or a similar result, enters on some sacrificial action 
may, after he has reached that result, possess character- 
istics different from those of a knowing, doing, and enjoying 
subject, but those characteristics cannot be attributed to 
him as long as he is in the state of having to bring about 
the means of accomplishing those ends ; in the latter state 
he must be viewed as an ordinary agent, and there it 
would be of no use to view him as something different. 
And the same holds equally good with regard to a person 
engaged in meditation. — But, an objection is raised, tie 
text ' as the thought of a man is in this world, so he will 
be when he has departed this life* (Kk. Up. Ill, 14, 1) does 
declare a difference (between the agent engaged in sacri- 
ficial action, and the meditating subject), and from this it 
follows that the meditating Self is to be conceived as 
having a nature free from all evil, and so on. — Not so, the 
Purvapakshin replies ; for the clause, ' howsoever they 
meditate on him,' proves that that text refers to the 
equality of the object meditated upon (not of the medi- 
tating subject). — To this the next Sutra replies. 

52. But this is not so, (but rather) difference; 
since it is of the being of that ; as in the case of 
intuition. 

It is not true that the meditating subject must be 
conceived as having the ordinary characteristics of know- 
ing, acting, &c. ; it rather possesses those characteristic 
properties — freedom from evil, and so on — which distinguish 
the state of Release from the Sa/ws&ra state. At the time 
of meditation the Self of the devotee is of exactly the same 
nature as the released Self. ' For it is of the being of that,' 
i. e. it attains the nature of that — as proved by the texts, 
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* as the thought of a man is in this world, so he will be 
when he has departed,' and 'howsoever he meditate on 
him, such he becomes himself.' Nor can it be maintained 
that these texts refer only to meditation on the highest 
Self (without declaring anything as to the personal Self of 
the devotee) ; for the personal Self constitutes the body 
of Brahman which is the object of meditation, and hence 
itself falls under the category of object of meditation. 
The character of such meditation, therefore, is that it is 
a meditation on the highest Self as having for its body the 
individual Self, distinguished by freedom from evil and the 
other qualities mentioned in the teaching of Pra^apati. 
And hence the individual Self is, in such meditation, to be 
conceived (not as the ordinary Self, but) under that form 
which it has to attain (i. e. the pure form which belongs to 
it in the state of Release). ' As in the case of intuition ' 
— i. e. as in the case of intuition of Brahman. As the intui- 
tion of Brahman has for its object the essential nature of 
Brahman, so the intuition of the individual soul also has 
for its object its permanent essential nature. In the case 
of sacrificial works the conception of the true nature of the 
Self forms an auxiliary factor. An injunction such as 
' Let him who is desirous of the heavenly world sacrifice,' 
enjoins the performance of the sacrifice to the end of a 
certain result being reached ; while the conception of the 
Self as possessing characteristics such as being a knowing 
subject, and so on — which are separate from the body — 
has the function of proving its qualification for works 
meant to effect results which will come about at some 
future time. So much only (i. e. the mere cognition of the 
Self as something different from the body) is required for 
works (as distinguished from meditations). — Here termi- 
nates the adhikara»a of ' being in the body.' 

53. But those (meditations) which are connected 
with members (of sacrifices) are not (restricted) 
to (particular) sakhas, but rather (belong) to all 
.rakhas. 
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There are certain meditations connected with certain 
constituent elements of sacrifices — as e. g. ' Let a man 
meditate on the syllable Om (as) the Udgitha ' (Kk. Up. I, 
7,1); ' Let a man meditate on the fivefold Saman as the 
five worlds' (Kk. Up. II, 2, 1), &c The question here 
arises whether those meditations are restricted to the mem- 
bers of those .sakhas in whose texts they are mentioned ; 
or to be connected with the Udgitha, and so on, in all 
.sakhas. There is here a legitimate ground for doubt, in so 
far as, although the general agreement of all Vedanta-texts 
is established, the Udgitha, and so on, are different in each 
Veda since the accents differ in the different Vedas. — The 
Purvapakshin declares that those meditations are limited 
each to its particular j&kha; for, he says, the injunction 
' Let him meditate on the Udgitha ' does indeed, verbally, 
refer to the Udgitha in general ; but as what stands nearest 
to this injunction is the special Udgitha of the jakha, in 
whose text this injunction .occurs, and which shares the 
peculiarities of accent characteristic of that .sakha, we 
decide that the meditation is enjoined on members of that 
.sakha only. — The Sutra sets this opinion aside. The 
injunction of meditations of this type is valid for all 
.sakhas, since the text expressly connects them with the 
Udgitha in general. They therefore hold good wherever 
there is an Udgitha. The individual Udgithas of the 
several .sakhas are indeed distinguished by different accen- 
tuation ; but the general statement, ' Let him meditate on 
the Udgitha,' suggests to the mind not any particular 
Udgitha, but the Udgitha in general, and hence there is no 
reason to restrict the meditation to a particular .sakha. 
From the principle moreover that all .sakhas teach the 
same doctrine, it follows that the sacrifice enjoined in the 
different .sakhas is one only ; and hence there is no reason 
to hold that the Udgitha suggested by the injunction of 
the meditation is a particular one. For the Udgitha is 
only an element in the sacrifice, and the sacrifice is one 
and the same The meditations are not therefore limited 
to particular .sakhas. 
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54. Or there is no contradiction as in the case of 
mantras and the rest 

The 'or' here has the sense of 'and.' The 'and the 
rest' comprises generic characteristics, qualities, number, 
similarity, order of succession, substances, and actions. As 
there is nothing contrary to reason in mantras and the rest, 
although mentioned in the text of one s&khd. only, finding, 
on the basis of such means of proof as direct statement, 
and so on, their application in all jakhas, since the sacrifice 
to which they belong is one and the same in all jakhas ; 
so there is likewise no contradiction in the meditations 
under discussion being undertaken by members of all 
j&khas. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of ' what is con- 
nected with constituent elements of the sacrifice.' 

55. There is pre-eminence of plenitude, as in the 
case of the sacrifice ; for thus Scripture shows. 

The sacred text (AT//. Up. V, 12 ff.) enjoins a meditation 
on Vainranara, the object of which is the highest Self, as 
having for its body the entire threefold world, and for its 
limbs the heavenly world, the sun, the wind, and so on. 
The doubt here arises whether separate meditations have 
to be performed on the highest Being in its separate 
aspects, or in its aggregate as well as in its distributed 
aspect, or in its aggregate aspect only. — In its separate 
aspects, the Purvapakshin maintains; since at the outset 
a meditation of that kind is declared. For on the /fr'shis 
in succession telling Asvapati the objects of their medi- 
tation, viz. the sky, the sun, and so on, Ajvapati explains 
to them that these meditations refer to the head, eye, and 
so on, of the highest Being, and mentions for each of these 
meditations a special fruit And the concluding explana- 
tion ' he who worships Vafavanara as a span long, &c.,' is 
merely meant to gather up into one, as it were, the pre- 
ceding meditations on the parts of Vauvanara. — Another 
Purvapakshin holds that this very concluding passage 
enjoins a further meditation on VaLrvanara in his collective 
aspect m addition to the previously enjoined meditations 
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on his limbs ; for that passage states a separate result, ' he 
eats food in all worlds,' &c. Nor does this destroy the 
unity of the whole section. The case is analogous to that 
ofthe meditation on ' plenitude ' (bhuman ; Kk. Up. VII, 33). 
There, in the beginning, separate meditations are enjoined 
on name, and so on, with special results of their own ; and 
after that a meditation is enjoined on bhuman, with a result 
of its own, ' He becomes a Self-ruler/ &c The entire 
section really refers to the meditation on bhuman ; but all 
the same there are admitted subordinate meditations on 
name, and so on, and a special result for each. — These 
views are set aside by the Sutra, ' There is pre-eminence of 
plenitude,' i. e. there is reason to assume that Vauvanara 
in his fulness, i. e. in his collective aspect, is meant ; since 
we apprehend unity of the entire section. From the 
beginning of the section it is manifest that what the JUishis 
desire to know is the Vauvanara Self ; it is that Self which 
Arvapati expounds to them as having the Universe for his 
body, and in agreement therewith the last clause of his 
teaching intimates that the intuition of Brahman (which 
is none other than the Valrvanara Self) — which is there 
characterised as the food of all worlds, all beings, all Selfs 
— is the fruit of the meditation on Vauvanara. This 
summing up proves the whole section to deal with the 
same subject. And on the basis of this knowledge we 
determine that what the text says as to meditations on 
the separate members of the Vauvanara Self and their 
special results is merely of the nature of explanatory com- 
ment (anuvada) on parts of the meditation on the collec- 
tive Self. — This decision is arrived at as in the case of the 
sacrifice. For to the injunction of certain sacrifices — such 
as ' Let a man, on the birth of a son, offer a cake on twelve 
potsherds to Vauvanara' — the text similarly adds remarks 
on parts of the oblation, ' there is an oblation on eight 
potsherds,' and so on. — The meditation therefore has to 
be performed on the entire Vauvanara Self only, not 00 
its parts. This, moreover, Scripture itself intimates, in so 
far, namely, as declaring the evil consequences of medita- 
tion on parts of the Self only, 'your head would have 
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fallen off if you had not come to me'; ' you would have 
become blind,' and so on. This also shows that the 
reference to the text enjoining meditations on name, &c, 
proves nothing as to our passage. For there the 
text says nothing as to disadvantages connected with 
those special meditations; it only says that the medi- 
tation on plenitude (bhuman) has a more excellent re- 
sult. The section, therefore, although really concerned 
with enjoining the meditation on the bhuman, at the 
same time means to declare that the special medita- 
tions also are fruitful; otherwise the meditation on the 
bhuman could not be recommended, for the reason that it 
has a more excellent result than the preceding medita- 
tions. — The conclusion, therefore, is that the text enjoins 
a meditation on the collective VaLsvanara Self only. — 
Here terminates the adhikarawa of 'the pre-eminence of 
plenitude.' 

56. (The meditations are) separate, on account of 
the difference of words, and so on. 

The instances coming under this head of discussion are 
all those meditations on Brahman which have for their 
only result final Release, which consists in attaining to 
Brahman— such as the meditation on that which is, the 
meditation on the bhuman, the meditation on the small 
space within the heart, the Upakorala meditation, the 
S&ndilya. meditation, the meditation on VaLsvanara, the 
meditation on the Self of bliss, the meditation on the Im- 
perishable, and others — whether they be recorded in one 
jakha only or in several jakhas. To a different category 
belong those meditations which have a special object such 
as Pra«a, and a special result. — The doubt here arises 
whether the meditations of the former class are all to be 
considered as identical, or as separate. — The Purvapakshin 
holds that they are all one ; for, he says, they all have one 
and the same object of meditation, viz. Brahman. For the 
nature of all cognition depends on the object cognised ; and 
the nature of the meditations thus being one, the medita- 
tions themselves are one. — This view the Sutra controverts. 
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The meditations are different, on account of the difference 
of terms and the rest. The ' and the rest ' comprises re- 
petition (abhyasa), number (samkhya), quality (gu*a), sub- 
ject-matter (prakriya), and name (namadheya ; cp. Pu. ML 
Su. II, 2, i ff.). We meet in those meditations with differ- 
ence of connexion, expressing itself in difference of words, 
and so on ; which causes difference on the part of the medi- 
tations enjoined. The terms enjoining meditation, 'he 
knows,' ' he is to meditate ' (veda ; upasita), and so on, do 
indeed all of them denote a certain continuity of cognition, 
and all these cognitions have for their object Brahman 
only, but all the same those cognitions differ in so far as 
they have for their object Brahman, as variously qualified 
by special characteristics mentioned in the meditation ; in 
one meditation he is spoken of as the sole cause, of the 
world, in another as free from all evil, and so on. We 
therefore arrive at the decision that clauses which describe 
special forms of meditation having for their result the 
attainment to Brahman, and are complete in themselves, 
convey the idea of separate independent meditations, and 
thus effect separation of the vidyas. This entire question 
was indeed already decided in the Purva Mimamsa-sutras 
(II, 2, i), but it is here argued again to the end of dispelling 
the mistaken notion that the Vedanta-texts aim at know- 
ledge only, and not at the injunction of activities such as 
meditation. The meditations, therefore, are separate ones. 
— Here terminates the adhikarawa of * difference of words 
and the rest' 

57. Option, on account of the non-difference of 
result 

It has been proved that the meditation on that which 
truly is, the meditation on the small ether within the 
heart, and so on — all of which have for their result the 
attainment to Brahman — are separate meditations. The 
question now arises whether all these meditations should 
be combined by each meditating devotee, on account of 
such combination being useful to him ; or whether, in the 
absence of any use of such combination, they should be 
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undertaken optionally. — They may be combined, the 
Purvapakshin holds ; since it is observed that different 
scriptural matters are combined even when having one 
and the same result. The Agnihotra, the Darrapurnamasa 
oblation, and other sacrifices, all of them have one and the 
same result, viz. the possession of the heavenly world ; 
nevertheless, one and the same agent performs them all, 
with a view to the greater fulness of the heavenly bliss 
aimed at. So the different meditations on Brahman also 
may be cumulated with a view to greater fulness of in- 
tuition of Brahman. — This view the Sutra rejects. Option 
only between the several meditations is possible, on account 
of the non-difference of result. For to all meditations on 
Brahman alike Scripture assigns one and the same result, 
viz. intuitive knowledge of Brahman, which is of the nature 
of supreme, unsurpassable bliss. ' He who knows Brahman 
attains the Highest' (Taitt. Up. II, i, 1), &c. The intuitive 
knowledge of Brahman constitutes supreme, unsurpassable 
bliss ; and if such intuition may be reached through one 
meditation, of what use could other meditations be ? The 
heavenly world is something limited in respect of place, 
time, and essential nature, and hence a person desirous 
of attaining to it may cumulate works in order to take 
possession of it to a greater extent, and so on. But an 
analogous proceeding cannot be resorted to with regard 
to Brahman, which is unlimited in every sense. All medi- 
tations on Brahman tend to dispel Nescience, which stands 
in the way of the intuition of Brahman, and thus equally 
have for their result the attaining to Brahman ; and hence 
there is option between them. In the case, on the other 
hand, of those meditations which aim at other results than 
Brahman, there may either be choice between the several 
meditations, or they may be cumulated — as one may also 
do in the case of sacrifices aiming at the attainment of the 
heavenly world ; — for as those results are not of an infinite 
nature one may aim at realising them in a higher degree. 
This the next Sutra declares. 

58. But meditations aiming at objects of desire 
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may, according to one's liking, be cumulated or not; 
on account of the absence of the former reason. 

The last clause means — on account of their results not 
being of an infinite nature. — Here terminates the adhi- 
karawa of 'option.' 

59. They belong to the constituent members, as 
the bases. 

A doubt arises whether meditations such as the one 
enjoined in the text, 'Let him meditate on the syllable 
Om as the Udgitha,' which are connected with constituent 
elements of the sacrifice such as the Udgitha, contribute 
towards the accomplishment of the sacrifice, and hence 
must be performed at the sacrifice as part of it ; or whether 
they, like the godohana vessel, benefit the agent apart from 
the sacrifice, and therefore may be undertaken according to 
desire. — But has it not been already decided under 111,3,42 
that those meditations are generally beneficial to man, and 
not therefore restricted to the sacrifices ? — True ; it is just 
for the purpose of further confirming that conclusion that 
objections are now raised against it on the ground of some 
inferential marks (linga) and reasoning. For there it was 
maintained on the strength of the text ' therefore he does 
both ' that those meditations have results independent of 
the sacrifice. But there are several reasons favouring the 
view that those meditations must be connected with the 
sacrifices as subordinate members, just as the Udgitha and 
the rest to which the meditations refer. 

Their case is by no means analogous to that of the 
godohana vessel, for, while in the case of the latter, the text 
expressly declares the existence of a special result, 'For 
him who is desirous of cattle he is to bring water in a 
godohana,' the texts enjoining those meditations do not 
state special results for them. For clauses such as ' he is to 
meditate on the Udgitha ' intimate only that the Udgitha 
is connected with the meditation ; while their connexion 
with certain results is known from other clauses, such as 
'whatever he does with knowledge, with faith, with the 
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Upanishad, that is more vigorous* (according to which 
the result of such meditations is only to strengthen the 
result of the sacrifices). And when a meditation of this 
kind has, on the ground of its connexion with the Udgitha 
or the like — which themselves are invariably connected 
with sacrifices — been cognised to form an element of 
a sacrifice, some other passage which may declare a fruit 
for that meditation can only be taken as an arthavada; 
just as the passage which declares that he whose sacrificial 
ladle is made of parwa wood does not hear an evil sound. 
In the same way, therefore, as the Udgttha and so on, 
which are the bases of those meditations, are to be em- 
ployed only as constituent parts of the sacrifices, so the 
meditations also connected with those constituent parts 
are themselves to be employed as constituent parts of the 
sacrifices only. 

60. And on account of injunction. 

The above conclusion is further confirmed by the fact 
of injunction, i. e. thereby that clauses such as ' he is to 
meditate on the Udgitha ' enjoin the meditation as standing 
to the Udgitha in the relation of a subordinate member. 
Injunctions of this kind differ from injunctions such as ' he 
is to bring water in the godohana vessel for him who de- 
sires cattle ' ; for the latter state a special qualification on 
the part of him who performs the action, while the former 
do not, and hence cannot claim independence. 

61. On account of rectification. 

The text ' from the seat of the Hotr* he sets right the 
wrong Udgitha' shows that the meditation is necessarily 
required for the purpose of correcting whatever mistake 
may be made in the Udgitha. This also proves that the 
meditation is an integral part of the sacrificial performance. 

62. And on account of the declaration of a quality 
being common (to all the Vedas). 

The text ' By means of that syllable the threefold know- 
ledge proceeds. With Om the Adhvaryu gives orders, 
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with Om the Hotr* recites, with Om the Udgatr* sings,' 
which declares the prawava — which is a 'quality* of the 
meditation, in so far as it is its basis — to be common to 
the three Vedas, further shows that the meditation has 
to be employed in connexion with the sacrifice. For the 
meditation is connected with the Udgitha, and the Udgitha 
is an integral part of all sacrificial performances whatever. 

Of the prima facie view thus far set forth the next Sutra 
disposes. 

63. Rather not, as the text does not declare their 
going together. 

It is not true that the meditations on the Udgitha and 
the rest are bound to the sacrifices in the same way as the 
Udgitha, and so on, themselves are ; for Scripture does not 
declare that they go together with, i. e. are subordinate con- 
stituents of the Udgitha, and so on. The clause ' Let him 
meditate on the Udgitha ' does not indeed itself state an- 
other qualification on the part of the agent (i. e. does not 
state that the agent in entering on the meditation is prompted 
by a motive other than the one prompting the sacrifice) ; 
but the subsequent clause, ' whatever he does with know- 
ledge, with faith, with the Upanishad, that becomes more 
vigorous,' intimates that knowledge is the means to render 
the sacrificial work more efficacious, and from this it follows 
that the meditation is enjoined as a means towards effecting: 
a result other than the result of the sacrifice. And hence 
the meditation cannot be viewed as a subordinate member 
of the Udgitha, which itself is a subordinate member of 
the sacrifice. It rather has the Udgitha for its basis only. 
He only indeed who is qualified for the sacrifice is qualified 
for the meditation, since the latter aims at greater efficacious- 
ness of the sacrifice ; but this does not imply that the medi- 
tation necessarily goes with the sacrifice. By the greater 
vigour of the sacrifice is meant its non-obstruction by some 
other sacrificial work of greater strength, its producing its 
effect without any delay. — The case of a statement such as 
' he whose ladle is of parwa wood hears no evil sound ' is 
different. There the text does not declare that the quality 
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of consisting of par«a wood is the direct means of bringing 
about the result of no evil sound being heard ; hence there 
is no valid reason why that quality should not be subordi- 
nate to the ladle, which itself is subordinate to the sacrifice ; 
and as it is not legitimate to assume for the mere subordi- 
nate constituents of a sacrifice special fruits (other than the 
general fruit of the sacrifice), the declaration as to no evil 
sound being heard is to be viewed as a mere arthavada (i.e. 
a mere additional statement meant further to glorify the 
result of the sacrifice — of which the ladle made of par«a 
wood is a subordinate instrument). 

64. And because (Scripture) shows it 

A scriptural text, moreover, shows that the meditation is 
necessary for, and restricted to, the sacrificial performance. 
For the text ' A Brahman priest who knows this saves the 
sacrifice, the sacrificer, and all the officiating priests' — 
which declares that all priests are saved through the know- 
ledge of the Brahman — has sense only on the understanding 
that that knowledge is not restricted to the Udgatrz, and 
so on (i. e. not to those priests who are engaged in carrying 
out the details of the sacrifices which are the ' bases ' of 
the meditations). — The conclusion, therefore, is that those 
meditations are not restricted to the sacrifices, subordinate 
members of which serve as their ' bases.' — This terminates 
the adhikarana of ' like the bases.' 
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FOURTH PADA. 

i. The benefit to man results from thence, on 
account of scriptural statement; thus Badarayawa 
thinks. 

We have concluded the investigation into the oneness or 
diverseness of meditations — the result of which is to indicate 
in which cases the special points mentioned in several medi- 
tations have to be combined, and in which not. A further 
point now to be investigated is whether that advantage to 
the meditating devotee, which is held to accrue to him from 
the meditation, results from the meditation directly, or from 
works of which the meditations are subordinate members.— 
The Reverend Badarayawa holds the former view. The 
benefit to man results from thence, i.e. from the meditation, 
because Scripture declares this to be so. ' He who knows 
Brahman reaches the Highest ' (Taitt. Up. II, i, i) ; 'I know 
that great Person of sun-like lustre beyond the darkness. 
A man who knows him truly passes over death ; there is 
no other path to go' (5vet Up. Ill, 8) ; 'As the Mowing 
rivers disappear in the sea, losing their name and their 
form, thus a man who possesses knowledge, freed from name 
and form, goes to the divine Person who is greater than 
the great' (Mu. Up. Ill, 2, 8). — Against this view the 
Purvapakshin raises an objection. 

2. On account of (the Self) standing in a com- 
plementary relation, they are arthavadas, as in other 
cases ; thus Gaimini opines. 

What has been said as to Scripture intimating that 
a beneficial result is realised through the meditations by 
themselves is untenable. For texts such as ' he who knows 
Brahman reaches the Highest ' do not teach that the highest 
aim of man is attained through knowledge ; their purport 
rather is to inculcate knowledge of Truth on the part of 
a Self which is the agent in works prescribed. Knowledge, 
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therefore, stands in a complementary relation to sacrificial 
works, in so far as it imparts to the acting Self a certain 
mystic purification; and the texts which declare special 
results of knowledge, therefore, must be taken as mere 
arthavadas. ' As in the case of other things ; so Gaimini 
thinks,' i.e. as Caimini holds that in the case of sub- 
stances, qualities, and so on, the scriptural declaration of 
results is of the nature of arthavada. — But it has been 
shown before that the Vedanta-texts represent as the 
object to be attained, by those desirous of Release, on the 
basis of the knowledge imparted by them, something dif- 
ferent from the individual Self engaged in action ; cp. on 
this point Su. 1, 1, 15 ; I, 3, 5 ; I, a, 3 ; I, 3, 18. And Su. 
II, 1, 22 and others have refuted the view that Brahman is 
to be considered as non-different from the personal soul, 
because in texts such as ' thou art that ' it is exhibited in 
co-ordination with the latter. And other Sutras have 
proved that Brahman must, on the basis of numerous 
scriptural texts, be recognised as the inner Self of all 
things material and immaterial. How then can it be said 
that the Vedanta-texts merely mean to give instruction 
as to the true nature of the active individual soul, and that 
hence all meditation is merely subservient to sacrificial 
works ? — On the strength of numerous inferential marks, 
the Purvapakshin replies, which prove that in the Vedanta- 
texts all meditation is really viewed as subordinate to 
knowledge, and of the declarations of co-ordination of 
Brahman and the individual soul (which must be taken 
to imply that the two are essentially of the same nature), 
we cannot help forming the conclusion that the real purport 
of the Vedanta-texts is to tell us of the true nature of the 
individual soul in so far as different from its body. — But, 
again it is objected, the agent is connected no less with 
ordinary worldly works than with works enjoined by the 
Veda, and hence is not invariably connected with sacrifices 
(i. e. works of the latter type) ; it cannot, therefore, be 
maintained that meditations on the part of the agent 
necessarily connect themselves with sacrifices in so far as 
they effect a purification of the sacrificer's mind 1 — There 
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is a difference, the Purvapakshin rejoins. Worldly works 
can proceed also if the agent is non-different from the 
body ; while an agent is qualified for sacred works only in 
so far as he is different from the body, and of an eternal 
non-changing nature. Meditations, therefore, properly con- 
nect themselves with sacrifices, in so far as they teach that 
the agent really is of that latter nature. We thus adhere 
to the conclusion that meditations are constituents of sacri- 
ficial actions, and hence are of no advantage by themselves. 
— But what then are those inferential marks which, as you 
say, fully prove that the Vedanta-texts aim at setting forth 
the nature of the individual soul ? — To this the next Sutra 
replies. 

3. On account of (such) conduct being seen. 

It is seen, viz. in Scripture, that those who knew Brahman 
busted themselves chiefly with sacrifices. — Arvapati Kaikeya 
had a deep knowledge of the Self ; but when three Rishis 
had come to him to receive instruction regarding the Self, 
he told them ' I am about to perform a sacrifice, Sirs' 
{Kk. Up. V, 11). Similarly we learn from Smn'ti that 
kanaka and other princes deeply versed in the knowledge 
of Brahman applied themselves to sacrificial works, ' By 
works only kanaka and others attained to perfection'; 
' He also, well founded in knowledge, offered many sacri- 
fices.' And this fact — that those who know Brahman apply 
themselves to works chiefly — shows that knowledge (or 
meditation) has no independent value, but serves to set 
forth the true nature of the active Self, and thus is sub- 
ordinate to work. — An even more direct proof is set forth 
in the next Sutra. 

4. On account of direct scriptural statement. 

Scripture itself directly declares knowledge to be subor- 
dinate to works, ' whatever he does with knowledge, with 
faith, with the Upanishad, that is more vigorous.' Nor can 
it be said that this text refers, on the ground of leading 
subject-matter (prakaraxa), to the Udgitha only ; for direct 
scriptural statement (miti) is stronger than subject-matter, 
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and the words ' whatever he does with knowledge ' clearly 
refer to knowledge in general. 

5. On account of the taking hold together. 

The text ' then both knowledge and work take hold of 
him ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 2) shows that knowledge and work 
go together, and this going together is possible only if, in 
the manner stated, knowledge is subordinate to work. 

6. On account of injunction for such a one. 

That knowledge is subordinate to works follows there* 
from also that works are enjoined on him only who pos- 
sesses knowledge. For texts such as ' He who has learnt 
the Veda from a family of teachers,' &c. (Kh. Up. VIII, 15), 
enjoin works on him only who has mastered the sacred 
texts so as fully to understand their meaning — for this is 
the sense of the term ' learning ' (adhyayana). Hence the 
knowledge of Brahman also is enjoined with a view to works 
only: it has no independent* result of its own. 

7. On account of definite rule. 

Another argument for our conclusion is that the text 
'Doing works here let a man desire to live a hundred 
years,' &c. (ts. Up. II), expressly enjoins lifelong works 
on him who knows the Self. The general conclusion, 
therefore, is that knowledge (meditation) is merely auxi- 
liary to works. Of this view the next Sutra finally 
disposes. 

8. But on account of the teaching of the different 
one, Badarayawa's (view is valid) ; as this is seen. 

Knowledge by itself benefits man ; since Scripture 
teaches that the object of knowledge is the highest 
Brahman which, as it is of an absolutely faultless and 
perfect nature, is other than the active individual soul. 

Badarayawa, therefore, holds that knowledge has an in- 
dependent fruit of its own. Let the inferential marks 
(referred to by the Purvapakshin) be ; the direct teaching 
of the texts certainly refers to a being different from the 
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Self that acts ; for we clearly see that their object is the 
highest creative Brahman with all its perfections and 
exalted qualities, which cannot possibly be attributed to 
the individual Self whether in the state of Release or of 
bondage : ' Free from evil, free from old age/ &c. &c. In 
all those texts there is not the slightest trace of any refer- 
ence to the wretched individual soul, as insignificant and 
weak as a tiny glow-worm, implicated in Nescience and all 
the other evils of finite existence. And the fruit of that 
knowledge of the highest Person the texts expressly declare, 
in many places, to be immortality — which consists in 
attaining to Him. The view of knowledge by itself bene- 
fitting man therefore is well founded. — The Sutras proceed 
to dispose of the so-called inferential marks. 

9. But the declarations are equal. 

The argument that knowledge must be held subordinate 
to work because we learn from Scripture that those who 
know Brahman perform sacrificial works, will not hold 
good ; since, on the other hand, we also see that men 
knowing Brahman abandoned all work ; cp. texts such as 
'The /?j'shis descended from Kavasha said: For what 
purpose should we study the Veda? for what purpose 
should we sacrifice ? ' As it thus appears that those who 
know Brahman give up works, knowledge cannot be a mere 
auxiliary to works. — But how can it be accounted for that 
those who know Brahman both do and do not perform 
works? — Works may be performed in so far as sacrifices 
and the like, if performed by one not having any special 
wish, stand in subordinate relation to the knowledge of 
Brahman ; hence there is no objection to texts enjoining 
works. And as, on the other hand, sacrifices and such-like 
works when aiming at results of their own are opposed to 
the knowledge of Brahman which has Release for its only 
result, there is all the less objection to texts which suggest 
the non-performance of works. If, on the other hand, 
knowledge were subordinate to works, works could on no 
account be dispensed with. — Against the assertion that 
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Scripture directly declares knowledge to be subordinate to 
works the next Sutra declares itself. 

10. (It is) non-comprehensive. 

The scriptural declaration does not refer to all medita- 
tions, but only to the meditation on the Udgitha. In the 
clause 'what he does with knowledge,' the 'what' is in 
itself indefinite, and therefore must be defined as connecting 
itself with the Udgitha mentioned in the previous clause, 
' Let him meditate on the Udgitha/ The sentence cannot 
be construed to mean ' whatever he does is to be done 
with knowledge,' but means 'that which he does with 
knowledge becomes more vigorous,' and that which is done 
with knowledge is the Udgitha. The next Sutra refutes 
the argument set forth in Sutra 5. 

11. There is distribution, as in the case of the 
hundred. 

As knowledge and work have different results, the text 
'of him knowledge and work lay hold ' must be understood 
in a distributive sense, i. e. as meaning that knowledge lays 
hold of him to the end of bringing about its own particular 
result, and that so likewise does work. ' As in the case of 
a hundred,' i. e. as it is understood that, when a man selling 
a field and a gem is said to receive two hundred gold 
pieces, one hundred are given for the field and one hundred 
for the gem. 

1 2. Of him who has merely read the Veda. 

Nor is there any force in the argument that knowledge 
is only auxiliary to work because works are enjoined on 
him who possesses knowledge. For the text which refers 
to the man ' who has read the Veda ' enjoins works on him 
who has merely read the texts, and reading there means 
nothing more than the apprehension of the aggregate of 
syllables called Veda, without any insight into their 
meaning. A man who has thus mastered the words of the 
Veda apprehends therefrom that it makes statements as to 
works having certain results, and then on his own account 
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applies himself to the enquiry into the meaning of those 
declarations ; he who is desirous of work applies himself 
to the knowledge of works ; he who is desirous of Release 
applies himself to the knowledge of Brahman. And even 
if the injunction of reading were understood as prompting 
to the understanding of the text also, all the same, know- 
ledge would not be a subsidiary to works. For knowledge, 
in the sense of the Upanishads, is something different from 
mere cognition of sense. In the same way as the per- 
formance of such works as the Gyotish/oma sacrifice is 
something different from the cognition of the true nature 
of those works; so that vidya, which effects the highest 
purpose of man, L e. devout meditation (dhyana, upisana), 
is something different from the mere cognition of the true 
nature of Brahman. Knowledge of that kind has not the 
most remote connexion even with works. 

1 3. Not so, on account of non-specification. 

Nor is it true that the text ' Doing works here,' &c, is 
meant to divert him who knows the Self from knowledge 
and restrict him to works. For there is no special reason 
to hold that that text refers to works as independent 
means of a desirable result : it may as well be understood 
to refer to works merely subordinate to knowledge. As 
he who knows the Self has to practise meditation as long 
as he lives, he may also have to practise, for the same 
period, works that are helpful to meditation. Having 
thus refuted the objection on the ground of the reason of 
the matter, the Sutrakara proceeds to give his own interpre- 
tation of the text. 

14. Or the permission is for the purpose of 
glorification. 

The or has assertive force. The introductory words of 
the Upanishad, 'Hidden in the Lord is all this,' show 
knowledge to be the subject-matter ; hence the permission 
of works can aim only at the glorification of knowledge. 
The sense of the text therefore is — owing to the power of 
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knowledge a man although constantly performing works is 
not stained by them. 

15. Some also, by proceeding according to their 
liking. 

In some jakhas, moreover, we read that he who possesses 
the knowledge of Brahman may, according to his liking, 
give up the state of a householder, ' What shall we do with 
offspring, we who have this Self and this world ? ' (Br*. Up. 
V, 4, 32.) This text also proves knowledge not to be 
subsidiary to works ; for if it were so subsidiary, it would 
not be possible for him who knows Brahman to give up 
householdership (with all the works obligatory on that 
state) according to his liking. 

16. And destruction. 

There is moreover a Vedanta-text which declares the 
knowledge of Brahman to destroy work — good and evil — 
which is the root of all the afflictions of transmigratory 
existence : ' The knot of the heart is broken, all doubts 
are solved, all his works perish when He has been beheld 
who is high and low ' (Mu. Up. II, a, 8). This also contra- 
dicts the view of knowledge being subordinate to works. 

17. And of him who is chaste; for in Scripture 
(this is declared). 

The knowledge of Brahman belongs to those who have 
to observe chastity, and men living in that state have not 
to perform the Agnihotra, the Darjapuraamasa, and similar 
works. For this reason also knowledge cannot be sub- 
sidiary to works. — But, it may be objected, there is no 
such condition of life ; for texts such as ' he is to perform 
the Agnihotra as long as he lives,' declare men to be 
obliged to perform sacrifices and the like up to the end of 
their lives, and Smrtti texts contradicting Scripture have 
no authority. — To meet this the Sutra adds ' for in Scrip- 
ture.' The three stages of life are recognised in Scripture 
only ; cp. texts such as ' Those who in the forest practise 
penance and faith ' (Kh. Up. V, 10, 1) ; « Wishing for that 
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world only mendicants wander forth from their homes' 
(Br*. Up. IV, 4, 22). The text as to the lifelong obliga- 
toriness of the Agnihotra is valid for those only who do 
not retire from worldly life. 

1 8. A reference (only) (Saimini (holds them to be), 
on account of absence of injunction ; for (Scripture) 
forbids. 

The argument for the three stages of life, founded on 
their mention in Vedic texts, has no force, since all those 
references are only of the nature of anuvada. For none of 
those texts contain injunctive forms. The text ' There are 
three branches of sacred observance,' &c (Kh. Up. II, 23, 1), 
is meant to glorify the previous meditation on Brahman 
under the form of the pra/zava, as appears from the con- 
cluding clause 'he who is firmly grounded in Brahman 
obtains immortality'; it therefore cannot mean to enjoin 
the three conditions of life as valid states. In the same 
way the text 'And those who in the forest practise penance 
and faith ' refers to the statements previously made as to 
the path of the gods, and cannot therefore be meant to 
make an original declaration as to another condition of 
life. Scripture moreover expressly forbids that other con- 
dition, * a murderer of men is he who removes the fire,' &c 
There are therefore no conditions of life in which men are 
bound to observe chastity. This is the opinion of the 
teacher Caimini. 

19. It is to be accomplished, Badarayawa holds, 
on account of scriptural statement of equality. 

Badarayawa is of opinion that, in the same way as the 
condition of householdership, those other conditions of life 
also are obligatory ; since in the section beginning ' there 
are three branches of sacred duty ' all the three conditions 
of life are equally referred to, with a view to glorifying him 
who is firmly grounded in Brahman. The reference there 
made to the condition of the householder necessarily pre- 
supposes that condition to be already established and 
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obligatory, and the same reasoning then holds good with 
regard to the other conditions mentioned. Nor must it be 
said that the special duties mentioned at the beginning of 
the section — sacrifice, study, charity, austerity, Brahma- 
karya. — all of them belong to the state of the householder 
(in which case the text would contain no reference to the 
other conditions of life) ; for on that supposition the 
definite reference to a threefold division of duties, ' Sacri- 
fice, &c. are the first, austerity the second, Brahma£arya 
the third,' would be unmeaning. The proper explanation 
is to take the words 'sacrifice, study, and charity' as 
descriptive of the condition of the householder ; the word 
* austerity ' as descriptive of the duties of the Vaikhanasa 
and the wandering mendicant, who both practise mortifica- 
tion ; and the word ' Brahma^arya ' as referring to the 
duties of the Brahma£arin. The term ' Brahmasamstha ' 
finally, in the concluding clause, refers to all the three 
conditions of life, as men belonging to all those conditions 
may be founded on Brahman. Those, the text means to 
say, who are destitute of this foundation on Brahman and 
only perform the special duties of their condition of life, 
obtain the worlds of the blessed ; while he only who at the 
same time founds himself on Brahman attains to immor- 
tality. — In the text ' and those who in the forest,' &c. the 
mention made of the forest shows that the statement as to 
the path of the gods has for its presupposition the fact that 
that stage of life which is especially connected with the 
forest is one generally recognised. — So far it has been 
shown that the other stages of life are no less obligatory 
than that of the householder, whether we take the text 
under discussion as containing merely a reference to those 
stages (as established by independent means of proof) or 
as directly enjoining them. The next Sutra is meant to 
show that the latter view is after all the right one. 

20. Or an injunction, as in the case of the 
carrying. 

As the second part of the text 'Let him approach 
carrying the firewood below the ladle ; for above he carries 
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it for the gods' (which refers to a certain form of the 
Agnihotra), although having the form of an anuvada, yet 
must be interpreted as an injunction, since the carrying of 
firewood above is not established by any other injunction ; 
so the text under discussion also must be taken as an 
injunction of the different stages of life (which are not 
formally enjoined elsewhere). No account being taken of 
the text of the Cabalas, ' Having completed his studentship 
he is to become a householder,' &c, it is thus a settled 
conclusion that the texts discussed, although primarily 
concerned with other topics, must at the same time be 
viewed as proving the validity of the several conditions of 
life. From this it follows that the text enjoining the 
performance of the Agnihotra up to the end of life, and 
similar texts, are not universally binding, but concern 
those only who do not retire from worldly life. — The final 
conclusion therefore is that as the knowledge of Brahman 
is enjoined on those who lead a life of austerity (which 
does not require the performance of sacrifices and the like), 
it is not subordinate to works, but is in itself beneficial to 
man. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of ' benefit to man.' 

21. If it be said that they are mere glorification, 
on account of their reference ; not so, on account of 
the newness. 

The following point is next enquired into. Are texts 
such as 'That Udgitha is the best of all essences, the 
highest, holding the supreme place, the eighth ' (Kk. Up. 
I, 1, 3) meant to glorify the Udgitha as a constituent 
element of the sacrifice, or to enjoin a meditation on the 
Udgitha as the best of all essences, and so on? The 
Purvapakshin holds the former view, on the ground that 
the text declares the Udgttha to be the best of all essences 
in so far as being a constituent element of the sacrifice. 
The case is analogous to that of texts such as ' the ladle is 
this earth, the ahavaniya is the heavenly world,' which are 
merely meant to glorify the ladle and the rest as con- 
stituent members of the sacrifice. — This view the latter 
part of the Sutra sets aside 'on account of newness.' 
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Texts, as the one referring to the Udgitha, cannot be mere 
glorifications ; for the fact of the Udgitha being the best 
of essences is not established by any other means of proof, 
and the text under discussion cannot therefore be under- 
stood as a mere anuvada, meant for glorification. Nor is 
there, in proximity, any injunction of the Udgitha on 
account of connexion with which the clause declaring the 
Udgitha to be the best of all essences could naturally be 
taken as an anuvada (glorifying the thing previously 
enjoined in the injunctive text); while there is such an 
injunction in connexion with the (anuvada) text ' The ladle 
is this earth,' and so on. We thus cannot but arrive at 
the conclusion that the text is meant to enjoin a medita- 
tion on the Udgitha as being the best of all essences, and 
so on — the fruit of such meditation being an increase of 
vigour and efficacy on the part of the sacrifice. 

22. And on account of the words denoting 
becoming. 

That the texts under discussion have an injunctive 
purport also follows from the fact that they contain verbal 
forms denoting becoming or origination — ' he is to meditate ' 
and the like ; for all such forms have injunctive force. All 
these texts therefore are meant to enjoin special forms of 
meditation. — Here terminates the adhikara«a of 'mere 
glorification.' 

23. Should it be said that (the stories told in the 
Upanishads) are for the purpose of the Pariplava ; 
not so, since (certain stories) are specified. 

We meet in the Vedanta-texts with certain stories such 
as ' Pratardana the son of Divodasa came to the beloved 
abode of Indra,' &c, and similar ones. The question here 
arises whether the stories are merely meant to be recited 
at the Ai-vamedha sacrifice or to convey knowledge of 
a special kind. — The Purvapakshin maintains that as the 
text ' they tell the stories ' declares the special connexion 
of those stories with the so-called pariplava performance, 
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they cannot be assumed to be mainly concerned with 
knowledge. — This view the Sutra negatives, on the ground 
that not all stories of that kind are specially connected 
with the pariplava. The texts rather single out special 
stories only as suitable for that performance; on the 
general injunction quoted above there follows an injunction 
defining which stories are to be told, ' King Manu, the son 
of Vivasvat,' &c. The stories told in the Vedanta-texts 
do not therefore form parts of the pariplava performance, 
but are connected with injunctions of meditations. 

24. This follows also from the textual connexion 
(of those stories with injunctions). 

That those stories subserve injunctions of meditation is 
proved thereby also that they are exhibited in textual 
connexion with injunctions such as 'the Self is to be seen,' 
and so on. Their position therefore is analogous to that 
of other stories told in the texts, which somehow subserve 
injunctions of works, and are not merely meant for pur- 
poses of recitation. — Here terminates the adhikanura of * the 
pariplava.' 

25. For this very reason there is no need of the 
lighting of the fire and so on. 

The Sutras return, from their digression into the dis- 
cussion of two special points, to the question as to those 
whose condition of life involves chastity. The above 
Sutra declares that as persons of that class are referred to 
by Scripture as specially concerned with meditation (' He 
who is founded on Brahman reaches immortality ; ' ' those 
who in the forest,' &c), their meditation does not pre- 
suppose a knowledge of the kindling of fire and so on, 
i. e. a knowledge of the Agnihotra, the Darapuroamasa, 
and all those other sacrifices which require the preliminary 
establishment of the sacred fires, but a knowledge of those 
works only which are enjoined for their special condition 
of life. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of ' the kindling 
of the fire.' 

26. And there is need of all (works), on account 
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of the scriptural statement of sacrifices and the rest ; 
as in the case of the horse. 

If knowledge (meditation), without any reference to 
sacrifices and the like, is able to bring about immortality, 
it must be capable of accomplishing this in the case of 
householders also ; and the mention made of sacrifices and 
the rest in texts such as ' Brahmawas seek to know him by 
the study of the Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts' (Br*. Up. 
IV, 4, 22), does not prove sacrifices and so on to be 
auxiliary to knowledge, since the stress there lies (not on 
the sacrifices and so on, but) on the desire of knowledge. — 
Of this view the Sutra disposes. In the case of house- 
holders, for whom the Agnihotra and so on are obligatory, 
knowledge presupposes all those works, since scriptural 
texts such as the one quoted directly state that sacrifices 
and the like are auxiliary to knowledge. 'They seek to 
know by means of sacrifices ' can be said only if sacrifices 
are understood to be a means through which knowledge is 
brought about; just as one can say 'he desires to slay 
with a sword,' because the sword is admitted to be an 
instrument wherewith one can kill. What we have to 
understand by knowledge in this connexion has been 
repeatedly explained, viz. a mental energy different in 
character from the mere cognition of the sense of texts, 
and more specifically denoted by such terms as dhyana 
or upasana, i.e. meditation; which is of the nature of 
remembrance (i. e. representative thought), but in intuitive 
clearness is not inferior to the clearest presentative thought 
(pratyaksha) ; which by constant daily practice becomes 
ever more perfect, and being duly continued up to death 
secures final Release. Such meditation is originated in 
the mind through the grace of the Supreme Person, who is 
pleased and conciliated by the different kinds of acts of 
sacrifice and worship duly performed by the Devotee day 
after day. This is what the text 'they seek to know 
through the sacrifice ' really means. The conclusion there- 
fore is that in the case of householders knowledge has for 
its pre-requisite all sacrifices and other works of permanent 
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and occasional obligation. 'As a horse.' As the horse, 
which is a means of locomotion for man, requires attendants, 
grooming, &c, so knowledge, although itself the means of 
Release, demands the co-operation of the different works. 
Thus the Lord himself says, ' The work of sacrifice, giving, 
and austerities is not to be relinquished, but is indeed to 
be performed ; for sacrifices, gifts, and austerities are 
purifying to the thoughtful.' 'He from whom all beings 
proceed and by whom all this is pervaded — worshipping 
Him with the proper works man attains to perfection ' 
(Bha. Gi. XVIII, 5 ; 46). — Here terminates the adhikaraaa 
of ' the need of all.' 

27. But all the same he must be possessed of 
calmness, subjection of the senses, &c, since those 
are enjoined as auxiliaries to that, and must neces- 
sarily be accomplished. 

The question is whether the householder also must prac- 
tise calmness and so on, or not The Purvapakshin says 
he must not, since the performance of works implies the 
activity of the outer and inner organs of action, and since 
calmness and so on are of an exactly opposite nature. — 
This view the Sutra sets aside. The householder also, 
although engaged in outward activity, must, in so far as he 
possesses knowledge, practise calmness of mind and the 
rest also; for these qualities or states are by Scripture 
enjoined as auxiliaries to knowledge, 'Therefore he who 
knows this, having become calm, subdued, satisfied, patient, 
and collected, should see the Self in Self (Br*. Up. IV, 
4, 23). As calmness of mind and the rest are seen, in so 
far as implying composure and concentration of mind, to 
promote the -origination of knowledge, they also must 
necessarily be aimed at and practised. Nor can it be said 
that between works on the one side and calmness and so 
on on the other, there is an absolute antagonism ; for the 
two have different spheres of application. Activity of the 
organs of action is the proper thing in the case of works 
enjoined ; quiescence in the case of works not enjoined and 
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such as have no definite purpose. Nor also can it be 
objected that in the case of works implying the activity of 
organs, calmness of mind and so on are impossible, the 
mind then being necessarily engrossed by the impressions 
of the present work and its surroundings ; for works en- 
joined by Scripture have the power of pleasing the Supreme 
Person, and hence, through his grace, to cause the destruc- 
tion of all mental impressions obstructive of calmness and 
concentration of mind. Hence calmness of mind and the rest 
are to be aimed at and practised by householders also. — 
Here terminates the adhikarawa of ' calmness ' and so on. 

28. And there is permission of all food in the 
case of danger of life; on account of this being 
seen. 

In the meditation on prawa, according to the Va^a- 
saneyins and the ATAandogas, there is a statement as to all 
food being allowed to him who knows the prawa, ' By him 
there is nothing eaten that is not food' (Br«. Up. VI, 1, 14 ; 
and so on). A doubt here arises whether this permission 
of all food is valid for him who possesses the knowledge of 
pra«a, in all circumstances, or only in the case of life being 
in danger. — The Purvapakshin holds the former view, on 
account of no special conditions being stated in the text. — 
This the Sutra sets aside ' in the case of danger to life ' ; 
for the reason that, as the text shows, the eating of food of 
all kinds is permitted even for those who know Brahman 
itself — the knowledge of which of course is higher than 
that of pra«a— only when their life is in danger. The text 
alluded to is the one telling how Ushasta ATakrayawa, who 
was well versed in the knowledge of Brahman, once, when 
in great distress, ate unlawful food. We therefore conclude 
that what the text says as to all food being lawful for him 
who knows prawa, can refer only to occasions when food of 
any kind must be eaten in order to preserve life. 

29. And on account of non-sublation. 

The conclusion above arrived at is confirmed by the con- 
sideration that thus only those texts are not stultified 
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which enjoin, for those who know Brahman, purity in 
matters of food with a view to the origination of knowledge 
of Brahman. Cp. ' when the food is pure the mind becomes 
pure' (Kh. Up. VII, 26, 2). 

30. This is said in SnWti also. 

That for those as well who know Brahman, as for others, 
the eating of food of any kind is lawful only in case of 
extreme need, Smn'ti also declares, 'He who being in 
danger of his life eats food from anywhere is stained by sin 
no more than the lotus leaf by water.' 

31. And hence also a scriptural passage as to 
non-proceeding according to liking. 

The above conclusion is further confirmed by a scriptural 
passage prohibiting licence of conduct on the part of any 
one. The text meant is a passage in the Samhita of the 
KaMas, ' Therefore a Brahmana does not drink spirituous 
liquor, thinking "may I not be stained by sin.'" — Here 
terminates the adhikarawa of ' the allowance of all food/ 

32. The works of the asramas also, on account of 
their being enjoined. 

It has been said that sacrifices and other works are 
auxiliary to the knowledge of Brahman. The doubt now 
arises whether those works are to be performed by him 
also who merely wishes to fulfil the duties of his inama, 
without aiming at final Release, or not. They are not, the 
Purvapakshin holds, for that things auxiliary to knowledge 
should stand in subordinate relation to a certain state of 
life would imply the contradiction of permanent and non- 
permanent obligation. — Of this view the Sutra disposes, 
' The works of the ajramas also.' The works belonging to 
each Irrama have to be performed by those also who do 
not aim at more than to live according to the Irrama ; for 
they are specifically enjoined by texts such as ' as long as 
life lasts he is to offer the Agnihotra ' ; this implies a perma- 
nent obligation dependent on life. And that the same 
works are also to be performed as being auxiliary to 
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knowledge appears from the texts enjoining them in that 
aspect, ' Him they seek to know by the study of the Veda ' 
(Br*. Up. IV, 4, 22) ; this the next Sutra declares. 

^^. And on account of co-operativeness. 

These works are to be performed also on account of 
their being co-operative towards knowledge in so far, 
namely, as they give rise to the desire of knowledge ; and 
their thus being enjoined for a double purpose does not 
imply contradiction any more than the double injunctions 
of the Agnihotra, which one text connects with the life of 
the sacrificer and another text with his desire to reach the 
heavenly world. — Nor does this imply a difference of works 
— this the next Sutra declares. 

34. In any case they are the same, on account of 
twofold inferential signs. 

There is no radical difference of works ; but in any case, 
i. e. whether they be viewed as duties incumbent on the 
Irrama or as auxiliary to knowledge, sacrifices and other 
works are one and the same. For Scripture, in enjoining 
them in both these aspects, makes use of the same terms, so 
that we recognise the same acts, and there is no means of 
proof to establish difference of works. 

35. And Scripture also declares (knowledge) not 
to be overpowered. 

Texts such as • By works of sacred duty he drives away 
evil' declare that sacrifices and similar works have the 
effect of knowledge 'not being overpowered,' i.e. of the 
origination of knowledge not being obstructed by evil 
works. Sacrifices and similar works being performed day 
after day have the effect of purifying the mind, and owing 
to this, knowledge arises in the mind with ever increasing 
brightness. This proves that the works are the same in 
either case. — Here terminates the adhikarana of ' the being 
enjoined ' (of sacrifices, and so on). 

36. Also in the case of those outside, as this is 
seen. 
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It has been declared that the members of the four 
Irramas have a claim to the knowledge of Brahman, and 
that the duties connected with each ajrama promote know- 
ledge. A doubt now arises whether those men also 
who, on account of poverty and so on, stand outside the 
Irramas are qualified for the knowledge of Brahman, or 
not — They are not, the Purvapakshin holds, since such 
knowledge is to be attained in a way dependent on the 
special duties of each Irraina; while those who do not 
belong to an Irrama are not concerned with Irrama duties. 
— This view the Sutra rejects. Those also who do not 
stand within any Irrama are qualified for knowledge, ' be- 
cause that is seen,' i. e. because the texts .declare that men 
such as Raikva, Bhishma, Samvarta and others who did 
not belong to anamas were well grounded in the know- 
ledge of Brahman. It can by no means be maintained 
that it is Irrama duties only that promote knowledge; 
for the text ' by gifts, by penance, by fasting, and so on ' 
(Br*. Up. IV, 4, 22) distinctly declares that charity also and 
other practices, which are not confined to the Irramas, are 
helpful towards knowledge. In the same way as in the 
case of those bound to chastity — who, as the texts show, 
may possess the knowledge of Brahman — knowledge is 
promoted by practices other than the Agnihotra and the 
like, so — it is concluded — in the case of those also who do 
not belong to any Irrama knowledge may be promoted by 
certain practices not exclusively connected with any Irrama, 
such as prayer, fasting, charity, propitiation of the divinity, 
and so on. 

37. Smrrti also states this. 

Smrj'ti also declares that men not belonging to an irrama 
grow in knowledge through prayer and the like. * Through 
prayer also a Brahmawa may become perfect. May he 
perform other works or not, one who befriends all creatures 
is called a Brahmawa' (Manu Smrt. II, 17). 

38. And there is the promotion (of knowledge) 
through special acts (of duty). 
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The above conclusion is founded not only on Reasoning 
and SmrAi ; but Scripture even directly states that know- 
ledge is benefited by practices not exclusively prescribed 
for the Irramas, • By penance, abstinence, faith, and know- 
ledge he is to seek the Self (Pr. Up. I, 10). 

39. But better than that is the other also on 
account of an inferential mark. 

Better than to be outside the Irramas is the condition of 
standing within an ajrama. The latter state may be due to 
misfortune ; but he who can 'should be within an ajrama, 
which state is the more holy and beneficial ' one. This 
follows from inference only, i. e. SnWti ; for Smrrti says, 
' A Brahmana is to remain outside the ajramas not even for 
one day.' For one who has passed beyond the stage of 
Brahma£arya, or whose wife has died, the impossibility to 
procure a wife constitutes the misfortune (which prevents 
him from belonging to an cLsrama). — Here terminates the 
adhikarawa of ' widowers.' 

40. But of him who has become that there is no 
becoming not that, according to Caimini also, on 
account of (Scripture) restraining from the absence 
of the forms of that. 

The doubt here arises whether those also who have fallen 
from the state of life of a NaishMika,Vaikhanasa or Pari- 
vra^aka are qualified for the knowledge of Brahman or not. 
— They are so, since in their case, no less than in that of 
widowers and the like, the growth of knowledge may be 
assisted by charity and other practices not confined to 
Irramas. — This prima facie view the Sutra sets aside. 
' He who has become that,' i. e. he who has entered on the 
condition of a NaishMika or the like ' cannot become not 
that,' i.e. may not live in a non-lrrama condition; since 
scriptural texts restrain men who once have entered the 
NaishMika, &c, state ' from the absence of the forms of 
that,' i. e. from the discontinuance of the special duties of 
their axrama. Compare texts such as 'He is to go into 
[48] z z 
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the forest, and is not to return from thence'; 'Having 
renounced the world he is not to return.' And hence per* 
sons who have lapsed from their Irrama are not qualified 
for meditation on Brahman. This view of his the Sutra* 
kara strengthens by a reference to the opinion of Gaindoi. 
— But cannot a NaishMika who, through some sin, has 
lapsed from his duties and position, make up for his trans- 
gression by some expiatory act and thus again become fit 
for meditation on Brahman ? — To this point the next Sutra 
refers. 

41. Nor the (expiatory performance) described 
in the chapter treating of qualification ; that being 
impossible on account of the SmWti referring to 
such lapse. 

Those expiatory performances which are described in 
the chapter treating of qualification (Pu. Mi. Su.VT) are 
not possible in the case of him who has lapsed from the 
condition of a NaishMika ; since such expiations do not 
apply to him, as is shown by a Smriti text referring to 
such lapse, viz. ' He who having once entered on the duties 
of a Naish/Aika lapses from them, for such a slayer of the 
Self I do not see any expiatory work by which he might 
become clean.' The expiatory ceremony referred to in 
the Purva Mlmamsa therefore applies to the case of other 
Brahma£arins only. 

42. A minor one, thus some; (and hence they 
hold) the existence (of expiation), as in the case of 
eating. This has been explained. 

Some teachers are of opinion that even on the part of 
NaishMikas and the rest the lapse from chastity constitutes 
only a minor offence which can be atoned for by expiatory 
observances ; in the same way as in the case of the eating 
of forbidden food the same prayar£itta may be used by the 
ordinary Brahma£arin and by Naish/Aikas and the rest 
This has been stated by the Smrc'ti writer, ' For the others 
also (L e. the Naish/Aikas and so on) the same (rules and 
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practices as those for the Upakurvana) hold good, in so far 
as not opposed to their ajrama.' 

43. But in either case (such men) stand outside ; 
on account of SnWti and custom. 

Whether the point under discussion constitutes a minor 
or a major offence, in any case those who have lapsed 
stand outside the category of those qualified for the know- 
ledge of Brahman. For Smrj'ti, i. e. the text quoted above, 
' I see no expiatory performance by which he, a slayer of 
Brahman as he is, could become pure again,' declares that 
expiations are powerless to restore purity. And custom 
confirms the same conclusion; for good men shun those 
NaishMikas who have lapsed, even after they have per- 
formed prayas&ittas, and do not impart to them the know- 
ledge of Brahman. The conclusion, therefore, is that such 
men are not qualified for knowing Brahman. — Here termi- 
nates the adhikaraxa of ' him who has become that.' 

44. By the Lord (of the sacrifice), since Scripture 
declares a fruit — thus Atreya thinks. 

A doubt arises whether the meditations on such con- 
stituent elements of the sacrifice as the Udgltha, and so on, 
are to be performed by the sacrificer (for whose benefit the 
sacrifice is offered), or by the officiating priests. Atreya 
advocates the former view; on the ground of Scripture 
showing that in the case of such meditations as the one 
on the small ether within the heart, fruit and meditation 
belong to the same person, and that in the case of such 
meditations as the one on the Udgltha the fruit belongs to 
the sacrificer (whence we conclude that the meditation also 
is his). Nor can it be said that the sacrificer is not com- 
petent for such meditation, for the reason that like the 
godohana vessel it is connected with an element of the 
sacrifice (which latter the priests only can perform). For 
the godohana vessel serves to bring water, and this of 
course none else can do but the Adhvaryu ; while a medi- 
tation on the Udgitha as being the essence of all essences 
can very well be performed by the Sacrificer — true though 
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it be that the Udgitha itself can be performed by the 
Udgatr* priest only. — Against this view the next Sutra 
declares itself. 

45. (They are) the priest's work, Auofalomi thinks ; 
since for that he is engaged. 

The teacher Au</ulomi is of opinion that the meditation 
on the Udgitha and the like is the work of the priest, since 
it is he who is engaged for the purpose of performing that 
which gives rise to the fruit, i. e. of the entire sacrifice with 
all its subordinate parts. Injunctions referring to the per- 
formance of the sacrifices such as ' he chooses the priests ; 
he gives to the priests their fee' indicate that the entire 
sacrificial performance is the work of the priests, and that 
hence all activities comprised within it — mental as well as 
bodily — belong to the priests. Capability or non-capa- 
bility does not constitute the criterion in this case. For 
although the meditations in question aim directly at the 
benefit of man (not at the greater perfection of the sacri- 
fice), yet since they fall within the sphere of qualifica- 
tion of those who are qualified for the sacrifice, and since 
the sacrifice with all its subordinate elements has to be 
performed by the priests, and since the text ' whatever he 
does with knowledge that becomes more vigorous ' declares 
knowledge to belong to the same agent as the works which 
are benefited by such knowledge, we conclude that those 
meditations also are the exclusive duty of the priests. 
In the case of the meditations on the small ether, &c, on 
the other hand, the text says nothing as to their having to 
be performed by priests, and we therefore assume in accord- 
ance with the general principle that ' the fruit belongs to 
the performer,' that the agent there is the person to whom 
Scripture assigns the fruit. — Here terminates the adhika- 
ra«a of * the lord (of the sacrifice).' 

46. There is injunction of other auxiliary means 
for him who is such, as in the case of injunction and 
so on ; (the term mauna denoting) according to an 
alternative meaning a third something. 
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' Therefore let a Brahmaxta after he has done with learn- 
ing wish to stand by a childlike state ; and after having 
done with the childlike state and learning (he is) a Muni ' 
(Br*. Up. Ill, 5). A doubt arises whether this text enjoins 
Muni-hood in the same way as it enjoins learning and 
the childlike state, or merely refers to it as something 
already established. — The Purvapakshin holds the latter 
view on the ground that as ' Muni-hood ' and ' learning ' 
both connote knowledge, the word ' Muni ' merely refers 
back to the knowledge already enjoined in the phrase 
• after he has done with learning.' For the text presents 
no word of injunctive force with regard to Muni-hood — 
This view the Sutra controverts. * For him who is such,' 
i. e. for those who possess knowledge, ' there is an injunc- 
tion of a different co-operative factor ' * in the same way as 
injunctions and the rest' By the injunctions in the last 
clause we have to understand the special duties of the 
different a-sxamas, i. e. sacrifices and the like, and also such 
qualifications as quietness of mind and the like ; and by 
the ' and the rest ' is meant the learning of and pondering 
on the sacred texts. Stated at length, the meaning of the 
Sutra then is as follows — in the same way as texts such as 
' him Brahmawas seek to know through the reciting of the 
Veda, through sacrifices and charity, and so on,' and ' Quiet, 
subdued,' &c. (Br/. Up. IV, 4, 23) enjoin sacrifices and 
so on, and quietness of mind and the like, as helpful 
towards knowledge ; and as texts such as ' the Self is to 
be heard, to be pondered upon ' (Br*. Up. II, 4, 5) mention 
hearing and pondering as helpful towards knowledge ; thus 
the text under discussion enjoins learning, a childlike state 
of mind, and Muni-hood as three further different auxiliaries 
of knowledge. — * Muni-hood' does not denote the same 
thing as ' learning ' — this the Sutra intimates by the clause 
4 alternatively a third/ i.e. as the word muni is observed 
alternatively to denote persons such as Vyasa distinguished 
by their power of profound reflection (manana), the abstract 
term munihood denotes a third thing different from 
learning and the 'childlike state.' Hence, although the 
phrase ' then a Muni ' does not contain a word of directly 
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injunctive power, we must all the same understand it in an 
injunctive sense, viz. ' then let him be or become a Muni ' ; 
for Muni-hood is not something previously established. 
Such munihood is also something different from mere 
reflection (manana) ; it is the reiterated representation be- 
fore the mind of the object of meditation, the idea of that 
object thus becoming more and more vivid. The meaning 
of the entire text therefore is as follows. A Brahmana 
is at first fully to master knowledge, i.e. he is to attain, 
by means of hearing and pondering, to the knowledge of 
Brahman in all its fulness and perfection. This is to be 
effected through the growth of purity of mind and heart, 
due to the grace of the Lord ; for this Smrfti declares, 
' Neither by the Vedas nor by austerities, and so on, can 
I be so seen — ; but by devotion exclusive I may be 
known' (Bha. Gt. XI, 53-54); and Scripture also says, 
' Who has the highest devotion for God' (Svet. Up. VI, 23), 
and • That Self cannot be gained by the study of the Veda,' 
&c. ' He whom the Self chooses by him the Self is to be 
attained ' (Ka. Up. I, a, 23). After that ' he is to stand by 
a childlike state ' ; what this means will be explained further 
on. And after that he is to be a Muni, i. e. he is to fix 
his thoughts so exclusively and persistently on Brahman 
as to attain to the mode of knowledge called meditation. 
Having by the employment of these three means reached 
true knowledge he — the text goes on to say — having done 
with amauna and mauna is a Br&hmana. Amauna, i e. 
non-mauna, denotes all the auxiliaries of knowledge different 
from mauna: employing these and mauna as well he 
reaches the highest goal of knowledge. And, the text 
further says, there is no other means but those stated 
whereby to become such, i. e. a true Brahmana. The 
entire text thus evidently means to enjoin on any one 
standing within any cUrama learning, a childlike state, and 
mauna as auxiliary means of knowledge, in addition to 
sacrifices and the other special duties of the Irramas. — But, 
an objection is raised, if knowledge, aided by pawrfitya 
and so on, and thus being auxiliary to the action of the 
special duties of the ajramas, is thus declared to be the 
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means of attaining to Brahman; how then are we to un- 
derstand the ATMndogya's declaring that a man, in order 
to attain to Brahman, is throughout his life to carry on the 
duties of a householder * ? — To this the next Sutra replies. 

47. But on account of the existence (of know- 
ledge) in all, there is winding up with the house- 
holder. 

As knowledge belongs to the members of all ajramas it 
belongs to the householder also, and for this reason the 
Upanishad winds up with the latter. This winding up 
therefore is meant to illustrate the duties (not of the house- 
holder only, but) of the members of all Inamas. Analo- 
gously in the text under discussion (Br*. Up. Ill, 5) the 
clause 'A Brahmawa having risen above the desire for sons, 
the desire for wealth, and the desire for worlds, wanders 
about as a mendicant,' intimates duties belonging exclu- 
sively to the condition of the wandering beggar, and then 
the subsequent clause 'therefore let a Brahmawa having 
done with learning,' &c, enjoins pawrfitya, balya, and 
mauna (not as incumbent on the parivra^aka only, but) as 
illustrating the duties of all Irramas. — This the next Sutra 
explicitly declares. 

48. On account of the others also being taught, in 
the same way as the condition of the Muni. 

The injunction, on him who has passed beyond all desire, 
of mauna preceded by parivra^ya (wandering about as 
a mendicant), is meant to illustrate the duties of all 
Irramas. For the duties of the other Irramas are taught 
by Scripture no less than those of the Muni (and the house- 
holder). Similarly it was shown above that in the text 
'There are three branches of sacred duty — he who is 
founded on Brahman goes to immortality,' the term 
' founded on Brahman ' applies equally to members of all 
Irramas. — It therefore remains a settled conclusion that 

1 Kh. Up. VIII, 13. 
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the text under discussion enjoins p&ndityz, balya, and 
mauna as being auxiliaries to knowledge in the same way 
as the other duties of the axramas, such as sacrifices and 
the rest. — Here terminates the adhikanuta of ' the injunc- 
tion of other auxiliaries.' 

49. Not manifesting itself; on account of the 
connexion. 

In the text discussed above we meet with the word 
' balya,' which may mean either ' being a child ' or ' being 
and doing like a child.' The former meaning is ex- 
cluded, as that particular age which is called childhood 
cannot be assumed at will. With regard to the latter 
meaning, however, a doubt arises, viz. whether the text 
means to say that he who aims at perfect knowledge is to 
assume all the ways of a child, as e. g. its wilful behaviour, 
or only its freedom from pride and the like. — The former, 
the Purvapakshin maintains. For the text gives no specifi- 
cation, and texts enjoining restraints of different kinds (on 
the man desirous of knowledge) are sublated by this specific 
text which enjoins him to be in all points like a child. — 
This view the Sutra disposes of. ' Not manifesting itself/ 
That aspect of a child's nature which consists in the child 
not manifesting its nature (viz. in pride, arrogance, and so 
on), the man aiming at true knowledge is to make his own. 
'On account of connexion,' i.e. because thus only the 
'balya' of the text gives a possible sense. The other 
characteristic features of ' childhood ' the texts declare to 
be opposed to knowledge, ' He who has not turned away 
from wicked conduct, who is not tranquil and attentive, 
or whose mind is not at peace, he can never attain the Self 
by knowledge' (Ka. Up. I, 2, 24); 'When food is pure, 
the whole nature becomes pure' {Kh. Up. VII, 26, a), 
and so on. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of ' non-mani- 
festation.' 

50. What belongs to this world, there being no 
obstruction at hand ; as this is seen. 

Knowledge, as enjoined by Scripture, is twofold, having 
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for its fruit either exaltation within the sphere of the 
Sawsara, or final Release. With regard to the former the 
question arises whether it springs up only immediately 
subsequent to the good works which are the means to 
bring it about ; or, indefinitely, either subsequent to such 
works or at some later time. — The Purvapakshin holds the 
former view. A man reaches knowledge through his good 
deeds only, as the Lord himself declares, ' Four kinds of 
men doing good works worship me,' &c. (Bha. Gl. VII, 16) ; 
and when those works have been accomplished there is no 
reason why the result, i. e. knowledge, should be delayed. — 
This view the Sutra disposes of. ' What is comprised in 
this world,' i. e. meditation, the result of which is worldly 
exaltation, springs up immediately after the works to 
which it is due, in case of there being no other works of 
greater strength obstructing the rise of knowledge ; but if 
there is an obstruction of the latter kind, knowledge springs 
up later on only. ' For this is seen,' i. e. Scripture acknow- 
ledges the effects of such obstruction ; for a statement 
such as ' what he does with knowledge, with faith, with the 
Upanishad that is more vigorous,' means that works joined 
with the knowledge of the Udgitha, and so on, produce 
their results without obstruction (which implies that the 
action of other works is liable to be obstructed). — Here 
terminates the adhikarawa of ' what belongs to this world.' 

51. In the same way there is non-determination 
with regard to what has Release for its result ; that 
condition being ascertained, that condition being 
ascertained. 

So likewise in the case of the origination, through works 
of very great merit, of such knowledge as has for its result 
final Release, the time is not definitely fixed; for here 
also there is ascertained the same condition, viz. the termi- 
nation of the obstruction presented by other works. A 
further doubt might in this case be raised on the ground 
that such works as give rise to knowledge leading to final 
Release are stronger than all other works, and therefore not 
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liable to obstruction. But this doubt is disposed of by the 
reflection that even in the case of a man knowing Brahman 
there may exist previous evil deeds of overpowering 
strength. — The repetition of the last words of the Sfitra 
indicates the completion of the adhylya. — Here terminates 
the adhikarana of ' what has Release for its result' 
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FOURTH ADHYAYA. 
FIRST PADA. 

i. Repetition, on account of the text teaching 
(what has to be done more than once). 

The third adhyaya was concerned with the considera- 
tion of meditation, together with its means. The Sutras 
now enter on a consideration of the results of meditation, 
after a further preliminary clearing up of the nature of 
meditation. The question here arises whether the act 
of knowledge of Brahman inculcated in Vedanta-texts, 
such as ' He who knows Brahman reaches the Highest,' 
' Having known him thus he passes beyond death,' • He 
knows Brahman, he becomes Brahman,' is, in the view of 
Scripture, to be performed once only, or to be repeated 
more than once. — Once suffices, the Purvapakshin main- 
tains ; for as the text enjoins nothing more than knowing 
there is no authority for a repetition of the act. Nor can 
it be said that the act of knowing, analogous to the act 
of beating the rice-grains until they are freed from the 
husks, is a visible means towards effecting the intuition 
of Brahman, and hence must, like the beating, be repeated 
until the effect is accomplished; for knowing is not a 
visible means towards anything. Such acts as the Gyoti- 
sh/oma sacrifice and the knowledge inculcated in the 
Vedanta-texts are alike of the nature of conciliation of 
the Supreme Person ; through whom thus conciliated man 
obtains all that is beneficial to him, viz. religious duty, 
wealth, pleasure, and final Release. This has been shown 
under HI, a, 38. The meaning of Scripture therefore 
is accomplished by performing the act of knowledge once 
only, as the Cyotish/oma is performed once. — This view 
the Sutra sets aside. The meaning of Scripture is fulfilled 
only by repeated acts of knowledge ' on account of teach- 
ing,' i.e. because the teaching of Scripture is conveyed 
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by means of the term ' knowing ' (vedana), which is 
synonymous with meditating (dhyana, upasana). That 
these terms are so synonymous appears from the fact 
that the verbs v id, upas, dhyai are in one and the same 
text used with reference to one and the same object of 
knowledge. A text begins, e. g. ' Let him meditate (upl- 
sita) on mind as Brahman,' and concludes ' he who knows 
(veda) this shines, warms,' &c. (Kh. Up. Ill, 18). In the 
same way the knowledge of Raikva is at first referred to 
by means of vid, ' He who knows (veda) what he knows 
is thus spoken of by me,' and further on by means of 
upas, 'teach me the deity on which you meditate' (Kk. 
Up. IV, i, a). Similarly texts which have the same 
meaning as the text ' He who knows Brahman reaches 
the Highest ' — viz. ' the Self should be seen, be heard, be 
reflected on, be meditated upon (nididhyasitavya) '— 'Then 
he sees him meditating (dhyayamana) on him as without 
parts ' (Mu. Up. Ill, I, 8), and others — use the verb dhyii 
to express the meaning of vid. Now dhyai means to 
think of something not in the way of mere representation 
(smriti), but in the way of continued representation. And 
upas has the same meaning ; for we see it used in the 
sense of thinking with uninterrupted concentration of 
the mind on one object. We therefore conclude that 
as the verb 'vid* is used interchangeably with dhyai and 
upas, the mental activity referred to in texts such as 'he 
knows Brahman' and the like is an often-repeated con* 
tinuous representation. 

2. And on account of an inferential mark. 

Inferential mark here means Smrz'ti. Smr/ti also de- 
clares that that knowledge which effects Release is of the 
nature of continued representation. Meditation therefore 
has to be repeated. — Here terminates the adhikara*a of 
* repetition.' 

3. But as the Self; this (the ancient Devotees) 
acknowledge (since the texts) make (them) appre- 
hend (in that way). 
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The following point is now taken into consideration. 
Is Brahman to be meditated upon as something different 
from the meditating Devotee, or as the Self of the latter ? — 
The Purvapakshin holds the former view. For, he says, 
the individual soul is something different from Brahman ; 
as has been proved under II, 1, 224 III, 4, 8; I, 1, 15. 
And Brahman must be meditated upon as it truly is ; for 
if it is meditated upon under an unreal aspect, the attaining 
to Brahman also will not be real, according to the principle 
expressed in the text, ' According as a man's thought is in 
this world, so will he be when he has departed this life ' 
(Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 1). This view the Sutra sets aside. 
Brahman is rather to be meditated upon as being the 
Self of the meditating Devotee. As the meditating indivi- 
dual soul is the Self of its own body, so the highest 
Brahman is the Self of the individual soul — this is the 
proper form of meditation. — Why? — Because the great 
Devotees of olden times acknowledged this to be the true 
nature of meditation ; compare the text • Then I am indeed 
thou, holy divinity, and thou art me.' — But how can the 
Devotees claim that Brahman which is a different being is 
their ' Ego ' ? — Because the texts enable them to apprehend 
this relation as one free from contradiction. 'He who 
dwelling within the Self is different from the Self, whom 
the Self does not know, of whom the Self is the body, who 
rules the Self from within ; he is thy Self, the inner ruler, 
the immortal one* (Br*. Up. 111,7,3); '^ n 'he True all 
these beings have their root, they dwell in the True, they 
rest in the True; — in that all that exists has its Self 
(Kh. Up. VI, 8); «A11 this indeed is Brahman' (Kh. Up. 
Ill, 14, 1) — all these texts teach that all sentient and non- 
sentient beings spring from Brahman, are merged in him, 
breathe through him, are ruled by him, constitute his body ; 
so that he is the Self of all of them. In the same way 
therefore as, on the basis of the fact that the individual soul 
occupies with regard to the body the position of a Self, we 
form such judgments of co-ordination as ' I am a god — I am 
a man ' ; the fact of the individual Self being of the nature 
of Self justifies us in viewing our own Ego as belonging 
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to the highest Self. On the presupposition of all ideas 
being finally based on Brahman and hence all words also 
finally denoting Brahman, the texts therefore make such 
statements of mutual implication as ' I am thou, O holy 
divinity, and thou art me.' On this view of the relation 
of individual soul and highest Self there is no real con- 
tradiction between two, apparently contradictory, sets of 
texts, viz. those on the one hand which negative the view 
of the soul being different from the highest Self, ' Now 
if a man meditates upon another divinity, thinking "the 
divinity is one and I another," he does not know ' ; ' He 
is incomplete, let him meditate upon Him as the Self; 
' Everything abandons him who views anything apart from 
the Self (Br*. Up. I, 4, 10 ; 7— II, 4, 6) ; and on the other 
hand those texts which set forth the view of the soul and 
the highest Self being different entities, ' Thinking of the 
(individual) Self and the Mover as different ' (.Svet. Up. I, 
6). For our view implies a denial of difference in so far 
as the individual ' I ' is of the nature of the Self; and it 
implies an acknowledgment of difference in so far as it 
allows the highest Self to differ from the individual soul 
in the same way as the latter differs from its body. The 
clause • he is incomplete ' (in one of the texts quoted 
above) refers to the fact that Brahman which is different 
from the soul constitutes the Self of the soul, while the 
soul constitutes the body of Brahman. — It thus remains 
a settled conclusion that Brahman is to be meditated upon 
as constituting the Self of the meditating Devotee,— Here 
terminates the adhikara«a of ' meditation under the aspect 
of Self 

4. Not in the symbol; for (the symbol) is not 
that one (i. e. the Self of the Devotee). 

* Let a man meditate on mind as Brahman ' (Kk. Up. 
Ill, 18, 1); 'He who ' meditates on name as Brahman* 
(Kh. Up. VII, 15) — with regard to these and similar medi- 
tations on outward symbols (pratika) of Brahman there 
arises a doubt, viz. whether in them the symbols are to 
be thought'' of as of the nature of Self or not. The Purva- 
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pakshin holds the former view. For, he says, in form 
those injunctions do not differ from other injunctions of 
meditation on Brahman, and Brahman, as we have seen, 
constitutes the Self of the meditating Devotee. — This view 
the Sutra sets aside. A pratika cannot be meditated on 
as being of the nature of Self; for the pratika is not the 
Self of the meditating Devotee. What, in those medita- 
tions, is to be meditated upon is the pratika only, not 
Brahman: the latter enters into the meditation only as 
qualifying its aspect. For by a meditation on a pratika 
we understand a meditation in which something that is 
not Brahman is viewed under the aspect of Brahman, and 
as the pratika — the object of meditation — is not the Self 
of the Devotee it cannot be viewed under that form. — But 
an objection is raised here also, it is Brahman which is the 
real object of meditation ; for where Brahman may be 
viewed as the object of meditation, it is inappropriate to 
assume as objects non-sentient things of small power such 
as the mind, and so on. The object of meditation there- 
fore is Brahman viewed under the aspect of mind, and 
so on. — This objection the next Sutra disposes of. 

5. The view of Brahman, on account of supe- 
riority. 

The view of Brahman may appropriately be superimposed 
on mind and the like ; but not the view of mind, and so 
on, on Brahman. For Brahman is something superior to 
mind, and so on ; while the latter are inferior to Brahman. 
To view a superior person, a prince eg., as a servant 
would be lowering; while, on the other hand, to view 
a servant as a prince is exalting. — Here terminates the 
adhikara»a of 'symbols.' 

6. And the ideas of Aditya and the rest on the 
member ; on account of this being rational. 

'He who shines up there let a man meditate on him 
as the Udgitha ' (Kk. Up. I, 3, 1).— With regard to this 
and similar meditations connected with subordinate parts 
of sacrificial performances there arises the doubt whether 
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the idea of Aditya and so on has to be superimposed 
on the subordinate part of the sacrifice, such as the Udgitha, 
or vice versa (i. e. whether Aditya should be meditated 
upon under the aspect of the Udgitha, or vice versa).— The 
Purvapakshin holds the former view. For the general 
principle is that the lower being should be viewed under 
the aspect of the higher, and the Udgitha and so on, which 
are parts of the sacrifices through which certain results are 
effected, are superior to the divinities who do not accom- 
plish any result. — Of this view the Sutra disposes. The 
ideas of Aditya and so on are to be superimposed on the 
' members,' i. e. the Udgitha and so on, which are con- 
stituent members of the sacrifices ; because of the gods 
only superiority can be established. For it is only through 
the propitiation of the gods that sacrifices are capable 
of bringing about their results. The Udgitha and the rest 
therefore are to be viewed under the aspect of Aditya and 
so on. — Here terminates the adhikarana of ' the ideas of 
Aditya and so on.' 

7. Sitting ; on account of possibility. 

It has been shown that that special form of cognitional 
activity which the Vedanta-texts set forth as the means 
of accomplishing final Release and which is called medita* 
tion (dhyana ; upasana) has to be frequently repeated, 
and is of the nature of continued representation. A ques- 
tion now arises as to the way in which it has to be carried 
on. — There being no special restrictive rule, the Purva- 
pakshin holds that the Devotee may carry it on either sitting 
or lying down or standing or walking. — This view the 
Sutra sets aside. Meditation is to be carried on by the 
Devotee in a sitting posture, since in that posture only 
the needful concentration of mind can be reached. Standing 
and walking demand effort, and lying down is conducive 
to sleep. The proper posture is sitting on some support, 
so that no effort may be required for holding the body up. 

8. And on account of meditation. 

Since, as intimated by the text, ' the Self is to be medi- 
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tated upon,' the mental activity in question is of the 
nature of meditation, it requires as its necessary condition 
concentration of mind. For by meditation is understood 
thought directed upon one object and not disturbed by the 
ideas of other things. 

9. And with reference to immobility. 

And it is with reference to their immobility that the 
earth and other inanimate things — the air, the sky, the 
waters, the mountains — may be spoken of as thinking, 
* the earth thinks (dhyayati) as it were,' and so on. Move- 
lessness hence is characteristic of the intensely meditating 
person also, and such movelessness is to be realised in the 
sitting posture only. 

10. And Snmti texts say the same. 

Smrrti texts also declare that he only who sits can 
meditate, ' Having placed his steady seat upon a pure spot, 
there seated upon that seat, concentrating his mind he 
should practise Yoga* (Bha. Gl. VI, 11-12). 

ii. Where concentration of mind (is possible), 
there ; on account of there being no difference. 

As the texts do not say anything as to special places 
and times, the only requisite of such places and times 
is that they should favour concentration of mind. This 
agrees with the declaration ' Let a man apply himself to 
meditation in a level and clean place, &c, favourable 
to the mind' (5vet, Up. II, 10). — Here terminates the 
adhikarana of ' the sitting one.' 

12. Up to death ; for there also it is seen. 

The question now arises whether the meditation de- 
scribed which is the means of final Release is to be 
accomplished within one day, or to be continued day 
after day, until death. — The view that it is accomplished 
within one day, as this will satisfy the scriptural injunction, 
is disposed of by the Sutra. Meditation is to be continued 
until death. For Scripture declares that meditation has 
to take place 'there,' i.e. in the whole period from the 
first effort after meditation up to death, 'Acting thus as 
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long as life lasts he reaches the world of Brahman.' — Here 
terminates the adhikaraoa of ' up to death.' 

13. On the attainment of this, there result the 
non-clinging and the destruction of later and earlier 
sins ; this being declared. 

Having, so far, elucidated the nature of meditation, the 
Sutras now begin to consider the result of meditation. 
Scripture declares that on the knowledge of Brahman being 
attained a man's later and earlier sins do not cling to him 
but pass away. ' As water does not cling to a lotus leaf, so 
no evil deed clings to him who knows this ' (Kh. Up. IV, 
14, 3) ; ' Having known that he is not sullied by any evil 
deed ' (Br/. Up. IV, 4, 23) ; ' As the fibres of the Ishikl reed 
when thrown into the fire are burnt, thus all his sins are 
burnt' [Kh. Up. V, 24, 3) ; 'All his works perish when He has 
been beheld who is high and low ' (Mu. Up. II, 2, 8).— The 
doubt here arises whether this non-clinging and destruction 
of all sins is possible as the result of mere meditation, or 
not. — It is not possible, the Purvapakshin maintains ; for 
Scripture declares, ' no work the fruits of which have not 
been completely enjoyed perishes even in millions of aeons.' 
What the texts, quoted above, say as to the non-clinging 
and destruction of works occurs in sections complementary 
to passages inculcating knowledge as the means of final 
Release, and may therefore be understood as somehow 
meant to eulogize knowledge. Nor can it be said that 
knowledge is enjoined as an expiation of sins, so that the 
destruction of sins could be conceived as resulting from 
such expiation ; for knowledge — as we see from texts such 
as 'He who knows Brahman reaches the Highest,' 'He 
knows Brahman and he becomes Brahman' — is enjoined 
as a means to reach Brahman. The texts as to the non- 
clinging and destruction of sins therefore can only be 
viewed as arthavada passages supplementary to the texts 
enjoining knowledge of Brahman. — This view the Sutra 
sets aside. When a man reaches knowledge, the non- 
clinging and destruction of all sins may be effected through 
the power of knowledge. For Scripture declares the power 
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of knowledge to be such that ' to him who knows this, no 
evil deed clings,' and so on. Nor is this in conflict with the 
text stating that no work not fully enjoyed perishes ; for 
this latter text aims at confirming the power of works to 
produce their results ; while the texts under discussion 
have for their aim to declare that knowledge when once 
sprung up possesses the power of destroying the capability 
of previously committed sins to produce their own evil 
results and the power of obstructing that capability on the 
part of future evil actions. The two sets of texts thus 
refer to different matters, and hence are not mutually con- 
tradictory. There is in fact no more contradiction between 
them than there is between the power of fire to produce 
heat and the power of water to subdue such heat. By 
knowledge effecting the non-clinging of sin we have to 
understand its obstructing the origination of the power, on 
the part of sin, to cause that disastrous disposition on the 
part of man which consists in unfitness for religious works ; 
for sins committed tend to render man unfit for religious 
works and inclined to commit further sinful actions of the 
same kind. By knowledge effecting the destruction of sin, on 
the other hand, we understand its destroying that power of 
sin after it has once originated. That power consists, funda- 
mentally, in displeasure on the part of the Lord. Know- 
ledge of the Lord, which, owing to the supreme dearness of 
its object is itself supremely dear, possesses the character- 
istic power of propitiating the Lord — the object of know- 
ledge — and thus destroys the displeasure of the Lord due 
to the previous commission of sins on the part of the 
knowing Devotee; and at the same time obstructs the 
origination of further displeasure on the Lord's part, which 
otherwise would be caused by sins committed subsequently 
to the origination of such knowledge. What Scripture 
says about sin not clinging to him who knows can however 
be understood only with regard to such sins as spring from 
thoughtlessness ; for texts such as ' he who has not turned 
away from evil conduct ' (Ka. Up. I, a, 24) teach that medi- 
tation, becoming more perfect day after day, cannot be 
accomplished without the Devotee having previously broken 
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himself off from all evil conduct. — Here terminates the 
adhikarana of ' the reaching of that.' 

14. Of the other also there is thus non-clinging; 
but at death. 

It has been said that, owing to knowledge, earlier and 
subsequent sins do not cling and are destroyed. The same 
holds good also with regard to the other, i.& to good 
works — they also, owing to knowledge, do not cling and 
are destroyed ; for there is the same antagonism between 
knowledge and the fruit of those works, and Scripture 
moreover expressly declares this. Thus we read, 'Day 
and night do not pass that bank — neither good nor evil 
deeds. All sins turn back from it' (Kk. Up. VIII, 4, 1); 
' He shakes off his good and evil deeds ' (Kau. Up. 1, 4)- 
In the former of these texts good works are expressly 
designated as ' sin ' because their fruits also are some- 
thing not desirable for him who aims at Release ; there is 
some reason for doing this because after all good works are 
enjoined by Scripture and their fruits are desired by men, 
and they hence might be thought not to be opposed to know- 
ledge. — But even to him who possesses the knowledge of 
Brahman, the fruits of good deeds — such as seasonable 
rain, good crops, &c. — are desirable because they enable 
him to perform his meditations in due form ; how then 
can it be said that knowledge is antagonistic to them and 
destroys them ? — Of this point the Sutra disposes by means 
of the clause ' but on death.' Good works which produce 
results favourable to knowledge and meditation perish only 
on the death of the body (not during the lifetime of the 
Devotee). — Here terminates the adhikarawa of ' the other.' 

15. But only those former works the effects of 
which have not yet begun ; on account of that being 
the term. 

A new doubt arises here, viz. whether all previous good 
and evil works are destroyed by the origination of know- 
ledge, or only those the effects of which have not yet begun 
to operate. — All works alike, the Purvapakshm says ; for 
the texts — as e.g. 'all sins are burned '—declare the fruits 
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of knowledge to be the same in all cases ; and the fact of 
the body continuing to exist subsequently to the rise of 
knowledge may be accounted for by the force of an impulse 
once imparted, just as in the case of the revolution of 
a potter's wheel. — This view the Sutra sets aside. Only 
those previous works perish the effects of which have not 
yet begun to operate ; for the text ' For him there is delay 
as long as he is not delivered from the body* (Kk. Up. VI, 
14, 2) expressly states when the delay of the body's death 
will come to an end (the body meanwhile continuing to 
exist through the influence of the anarabdhakarya 
works). There is no proof for the existence of an impetus 
accounting for the continuance of the body's life, other than 
the Lord's pleasure or displeasure caused by good or evil 
deeds. — Here terminates the adhikara«a of ' the works the 
operation of which has not yet begun.' 

1 6. But the Agnihotra and the rest, (because they 
tend) to that effect only ; this being seen. 

It might here be said that special works incumbent on 
the several Irramas, as e. g. the Agnihotra, need not be 
undertaken by those who are not desirous of their results, 
since these works also fall under the category of good 
works the result of which does not * cling.' — This view the 
Sutra sets aside. Such works as the Agnihotra must be 
performed, since there is no possibility of their results not 
clinging ; for him who knows, those works have knowledge 
for their exclusive effect. This we learn from Scripture itself: 
' Him Brahmanas seek to know by the study of the Veda, 
by sacrifices, gifts, austerities, and fasting.' This passage 
shows that works such as the Agnihotra give rise to know- 
ledge, and as knowledge in order to grow and become 
more perfect has to be practised day after day until death, 
the special duties of the Irrama also, which assist the rise 
of knowledge, have daily to be performed . Otherwise, those 
duties being omitted, the mind would lose its clearness and 
knowledge would not arise. — But if good works such as 
the Agnihotra only serve the purpose of giving rise to 
knowledge, and if good works previous to the rise of know- 
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ledge perish, according to the texts * Having dwelt there 
till their works are consumed' (Kh. Up. V, 10, 5) and 
' having obtained the end of his deeds ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 6), 
to what then applies the text ' His sons enter upon his 
inheritance, his friends upon his good works ' ? — This point 
is taken up by the next Sutra. 

17. According to some (a class of good works) 
other than these, of both kinds. 

The text quoted above from one jakha ('His friends 
enter upon his good deeds') refers to good works other 
than the Agnihotra and the rest, the only object of which 
is to give rise to knowledge, viz. to all those manifold 
good works, previous or subsequent to the attaining to 
knowledge, the results of which are obstructed by other 
works of greater strength. Those texts also which declare 
works not to cling or to be destroyed through knowledge 
refer to this same class of works. — The next SQtra recalls 
the fact, already previously established, that the results of 
works actually performed may somehow be obstructed. 

18. For (there is the text) 'whatever he does with 
knowledge.' 

The declaration made in the text ' whatever he does 
with knowledge that is more vigorous,' viz. that the know- 
ledge of the Udgitha has for its result non-obstruction of 
the result of the sacrifice, implies that the result of works 
actually performed may be obstructed. We thus arrive at 
the conclusion that the text of the .Sa/yayanins, ' his friends 
enter upon his good works,' refers to those good works of 
the man possessing knowledge the results of which were 
somehow obstructed (and hence did not act themselves out 
during his lifetime, so that on his death they may be 
transferred to others). — Here terminates the adhikara/fa of 
' the Agnihotra and the rest.' 

19. But having destroyed by fruition the other 
two sets he becomes one with Brahman. 

There now arises the doubt whether the good and evil 
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works other than those the non-clinging and destruction 
of which have been declared, that is to say those works the 
results of which have begun to act, come to an end together 
with that bodily existence in which knowledge of Brahman 
originates, or with the last body due to the action of the 
works last mentioned, or with another body due to the 
action of the anarabdhakarya. — The second of these alter- 
natives is the one to be accepted, for there is a text 
declaring that works come to an end with the deliverance 
of the Self from the current bodily existence : * For him 
there is delay so long as he is not delivered (from the 
body), then he will become one with Brahman ' (Kk. Up. 
VI, 14, a). — This view the Sutra sets aside. Having de- 
stroyed the other good and evil works the results of which 
had begun to operate by retributive experience he, subse- 
quently to the termination of such retributive enjoyment, 
becomes one with Brahman. If those good and evil works 
are such that their fruits may be fully enjoyed within the 
term of one bodily existence, they come to an end together 
with the current bodily existence ; if they require several 
bodily existences for the full experience of their results, 
they come to an end after several existences only. This 
being so, the deliverance spoken of in the text quoted by 
the Purvapakshin means deliverance from those works 
when completely destroyed by retributive enjoyment, not 
deliverance from bodily existence about which the text 
says nothing. All those works, on the other hand, good 
and evil, which were performed before the rise of know- 
ledge and the results of which have not yet begun to 
operate — works which have gradually accumulated in the 
course of infinite time so as to constitute an infinite quan- 
tity — are at once destroyed by the might of the rising know- 
ledge of Brahman. And works performed subsequently 
to the rise of such knowledge do not ' cling.' And, as 
Scripture teaches, the friends of the man possessing true 
knowledge take over, on his death, his good works, and his 
enemies his evil deeds. Thus there remains no contra- 
diction. — Here terminates the adhikarana of ' the destruc- 
tion of the others.' 
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SECOND PADA. 

1. Speech with mind, on account of this being 
seen and of scriptural statement 

The Sutras now begin an enquiry into the mode of the 
going to Brahman of him who knows. At first the soul's 
departure from the body is considered. On this point we 
have the text, ' When a man departs from hence his speech 
is combined (sampadyate) with his mind, his mind with his 
breath, his breath with fire, fire with the highest deity' 
(Kh. Up. VI, 6, 1). The doubt here arises whether the 
speech's being combined with the mind, referred to in the 
text, means that the function of speech only is merged in 
mind, or the organ of speech itself. — The Purvapakshin 
holds the former view ; for, he says, as mind is not the 
causal substance of speech, the latter cannot be merged in 
it ; while the scriptural statement is not altogether irra- 
tional in so far as the functions of speech and other organs 
are controlled by the mind, and therefore may be conceived 
as being withdrawn into it — This view the Sutra sets aside. 
Speech itself becomes combined with mind ; since that is 
seen. For the activity of mind is observed to go on even 
when the organ of speech has ceased to act — But is this 
not sufficiently accounted for by the assumption of the 
mere function of speech being merged in mind ? — To this 
the Sutra replies ' and on account of the scriptural word.' 
The text says distinctly that speech itself, not merely the 
function of speech, becomes one with the mind. And when 
the function of speech comes to an end, there is no other 
means of knowledge to assure us that the function only has 
come to an end and that the organ itself continues to have 
an independent existence. The objection that speech can- 
not become one with mind because the latter is not the 
causal substance of speech, we meet by pointing out that 
the purport of the text is not that speech is merged in 
mind, but only that it is combined or connected with it 
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2. And for the same reason all follow after. 

Because speech's becoming one with mind means only 
conjunction with the latter, not merging within it ; there 
is also no objection to what Scripture says as to all other 
organs that follow speech being united with mind. — Here 
terminates the adhikara«a of ' speech.' 

3. That mind in breath, owing to the subsequent 
clause. 

That mind, i. e. mind united with all the organs unites 
itself with breath ; not merely the function of mind. This 
appears from the clause following upon the text quoted 
above, ' mind (unites itself) with breath.' Here, however, 
a further doubt suggests itself. The text ' Mind is made of 
earth ' declares earth to be the causal substance of mind, 
and the text 'that (viz. water) sent forth earth' declares 
water to be the causal substance of earth ; while the further 
text 'breath is made of water' shows water to be the 
causal substance of breath. Considering therefore that in 
the text ' mind becomes united with breath' the term breath 
is naturally understood to denote the causal substance of 
breath, i. e. water, the appropriate sense to be given to the 
statement that mind is united with water is that mind is 
completely refunded into its own causal substance — so that 
the 'being united* would throughout be understood 'as 
being completely merged.' — The reply to this, however, is, 
that the clauses ' Mind is made of food, breath is made of 
water,' only mean that mind and breath are nourished 
and sustained by food and water, not that food and water 
are the causal substances of mind and breath. The latter 
indeed is impossible ; for mind consists of aha/wkara, and 
as breath is a modification of ether and other elements, 
the word breath may suggest water. — Here terminates the 
adhikarawa of ' mind.' 

4. That (is united) with the ruler, on account of 
the going to it, and so on. 

As from the statements that speech becomes united with 
mind and mind with breath it follows that speech and 
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mind are united with mind and breath only ; so we con- 
clude from the subsequent clause ' breath with fire ' that 
breath becomes united with fire only. — Against this prima 
facie view the Sutra declares ' that breath becomes united 
with the ruler of the organs, i. e. the individual soul, on 
account of the going to it, and so on.' That breath goes 
to the individual soul, the following text declares, ' At the 
time of death all the prawas go to the Self of a man about 
to expire ' (Br*. Up. IV, 3, 38). Similarly Scripture men- 
tions the departure of prawa together with the soul, 'after 
him thus departing the prawa departs ' ; and again its 
staying together with the soul, ' What is that by whose 
departure I shall depart, and by whose staying I shall 
stay ? ' (Pr. Up. VI, 3). We therefore conclude that the 
text ' breath with fire ' means that breath joined with the 
individual soul becomes united with fire. Analogously we 
may say in ordinary life that the Yamuna is flowing towards 
the sea, while in reality it is the Yamuna joined with the 
Ganga which flows on. — Here terminates the adhikaraoa of 
' the ruler.' 

5. With the elements, this being stated by Scripture 
There arises the further question whether breath joined 

with the soul unites itself with fire only or with all the 
elements combined. — With fire, so much only being 
declared by Scripture! — This view the Sutra sets aside. 
Breath and soul unite themselves with all the elements ; 
for Scripture declares the soul, when moving out, to consist 
of all the elements — 'Consisting of earth, consisting of 
water, consisting of fire.' — But this latter text explains 
itself also on the assumption of breath and soul uniting 
themselves in succession with fire and the rest, one at a 
time ! — This the next Sutra negatives. 

6. Not with one ; for both declare this. 

Not with one ; because each element by itself is incapable 
of producing an effect. Such incapability is declared by 
Scripture and tradition alike. The text ' Having entered 
these beings with this ^iva soul let me reveal names and 
forms — let me make each of these three tripartite ' (Kk. Up. 
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VI, 3) teaches that the elements were rendered tripartite in 
order to be capable of evolving names and forms ; and 
of similar import is the following Smrz'ti text, ' Possessing 
various powers these (elements), being separate from one 
another, were unable to produce creatures without com- 
bining. But having entered into mutual conjunction they, 
from the Mahat down to individual beings, produce the 
Brahma egg.' From this it follows that in the clause 
' breath is united with fire ' the word fire denotes fire 
mixed with the other elements. Breath and soul therefore 
are united with the aggregate of the elements. — Here ter- 
minates the adhikarawa of ' the elements.' 

7. And it is common up to the beginning of the 
way ; and the immortality (is that which is obtained), 
without having burned. 

Is this departure of the soul common to him who knows 
and him who does not know ?— It belongs to him only who 
does not know, the PCirvapakshin holds. For Scripture 
declares that for him who knows there is no departure, 
and that hence he becomes immortal then and there 
(irrespective of any departure of the soul to another 
place), ' when all desires which once dwelt in his heart 
are undone, then the mortal becomes immortal, then 
he obtains Brahman ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 7). This view the 
Sutra sets aside. For him also who knows there is the 
same way of passing out up to the beginning of the path, 
i. e. previously to the soul's entering the veins. For another 
text expressly declares that the soul of him also who knows 
passes out by way of a particular vein : 'there are a hundred 
and one veins of the heart ; one of them penetrates the 
crown of the head ; moving upwards by that a man reaches 
immortality, the others serve for departing in different 
directions' (KA. Up. VIII, 6, .5). Scripture thus declaring 
that the soul of him who knows passes out by way of 
a particular vein, it must of course be admitted that it does 
pass out ; and as up to the soul's entering the vein no differ- 
ence is mentioned, we must assume that up to that moment 
the departure of him who knows does not differ from that 
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of him who does not know. A difference however is stated 
with regard to the stage of the soul's entering the vein, 
viz. Br*. Up. IV, 4, a, « By that light the Self departs, 
either through the eye, or through the skull, or through 
other parts of the body.' As this text must be interpreted 
in agreement with the text relative to the hundred and one 
veins, the departure by way of the head must be under- 
stood to belong to him who knows, while the other modes 
of departing belong to other persons. The last clause of 
the Sutra ' and the immortality, without having burned ' 
replies to what the Purvapakshin said as to the soul of him 
who knows being declared by Scripture to attain to immor- 
tality then and there. The immortality referred to in the 
text 'when all desires of his heart are undone' denotes 
that non-clinging and destruction of earlier and later sins 
which comes to him who knows, together with the rise of 
knowledge, without the connexion of the soul with the 
body, and the sense-organs being burned, i. e. dissolved at 
the time. — ' He reaches Brahman ' in the same text means 
that in the act of devout meditation the devotee has an 
intuitive knowledge of Brahman. 

8. Since, up to the union with that (i. e. Brahman) 
the texts describe the Sawsara state. 

The immortality referred to must necessarily be under- 
stood as not implying dissolution of the soul's connexion 
with the body, since up to the soul's attaining to Brahman 
the texts describe the Sawzsara state. That attaining to 
Brahman takes place, as will be shown further on, after the 
soul — moving on the path the first stage of which is light — 
has reached a certain place. Up to that the texts denote 
the Samsara state of which the connexion with a body is 
characteristic. ' For him there is delay so long as he is 
not delivered (from the body) ; then he will be united ' 
(Kh. Up. VI, 14, 2) ; ' Shaking off all evil as a horse shakes 
his hairs, and as the moon frees herself from the mouth of 
Rahu ; having shaken off the body I obtain self, made and 
satisfied, the uncreated world of Brahman ' (VIII, 13). 

9. And the subtle (body persists), on account of 
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a means of knowledge, it being thus observed (in 
Scripture). 

The bondage of him who knows is not, at that stage, 
dissolved, for this reason also that the subtle body con- 
tinues to persist. — How is this known ? — Through a means 
of knowledge, viz. because it is thus seen in Scripture. For 
Scripture states that he who knows, when on the path of the 
gods, enters into a colloquy with the moon and others, ' he is 
to reply,' &c. (Kau. Up. 1, 3 ff.). This implies the existence 
of a body, and thence it follows that, at that stage, the 
subtle body persists. The state of bondage therefore is 
not yet dissolved. 

10. Hence not in the way of destruction of bondage. 
It thus appears that the text 'when all desires which 

once entered his heart are undone, then does the mortal 
become immortal, then he obtains Brahman ' (Bri. Up. IV, 
4, 7), does not mean such immortality as would imply 
complete destruction of the state of bondage. 

1 1. And to that very (subtle body) (there belongs) 
the warmth, this only being reasonable. 

It is observed that when a man is about to die there is 
some warmth left in some part or parts of the gross body. 
Now this warmth cannot really belong to the gross body, 
for it is not observed in other parts of that body (while yet 
there is no reason why it should be limited to some part) ; 
but it may reasonably be attributed to the subtle body 
which may abide in some part of the gross body (and into 
which the warmth of the entire gross body has withdrawn 
itself)' We therefore conclude that this partial perception 
of warmth is due to the departing subtle body. This con- 
firms the view laid down in Sutra 7. — The next Sutra dis- 
poses of a further doubt raised as to the departure of the 
soul of him who knows. 

12. If it be said that on account of the denial (it 
is not so) ; we deny this. From the embodied soul ; 
for (that one is) clear, according to some. 
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The contention that the soul of him who knows departs 
from the body in the same way as other souls do cannot 
be upheld, since Scripture expressly negatives such depar- 
ture. For Bri. Up. IV, 4, at first describes the mode of 
departure on the part of him who does not possess true 
knowledge (' He taking to himself those elements of light 
descends into the heart ' up to ' after him thus departing 
the Prawa departs ') ; then refers to his assuming another 
body ('he makes to himself another, newer and more 
beautiful shape ') ; then concludes the account of him who 
does not possess true knowledge (' having attained the end 
of these works whatever he does here, he again returns 
from that world to this world of action. So much for the 
man who desires ') ; and thereupon proceeds explicitly to 
deny the departure from the body of him who possesses 
true knowledge, ' But he who does not desire, who is without 
desire, free from desire, who has obtained his desire, who 
desires the Self only, of him (tasya) the pra«as do not pass 
forth, — being Brahman only he goes into Brahman.' Simi- 
larly a previous section also, viz. the. one containing the 
questions put by Artabhaga, directly negatives the view 
of the soul of him who knows passing out of the body- 
There the clause ' he again conquers death ' introduces him 
who knows as the subject-matter, and after that the text 
continues : • Ya^wavalkya, he said, when that person dies, do 
the pranas pass out of him (asmat) or not? — No, said 
Ya^wavalkya, they are gathered up in him (atraiva), he 
swells, inflated the dead lies' (Bri. Up. Ill, a, io-n)- 
From these texts it follows that he who knows attains to 
immortality here (without his soul passing out of the body 
and moving to another place). — This view the Sutra rejects. 
' Not so ; from the embodied soul.' What those texts deny 
is the moving away of the praaas from the embodied indi- 
vidual soul, not from the body. * Of him (tasya) the 
pra*as do not pass forth ' — here the ' of him ' refers to the 
subject under discussion, i. e. the embodied soul which is 
introduced by the clause ' he who does not desire,' not to 
the body which the text had not previously mentioned. 
The sixth case (tasya) here denotes the embodied soul as 
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that which is connected with the pra/zas ('the prawas 
belonging to that, i. e. the soul, do not pass out '), not as 
that from which the passing out takes its start. — But why 
should the 'tasya' not denote the body as the point of 
starting (' the pra«as do not pass forth from that (tasya), 
viz. the body')? — Because, we reply, the soul which is 
actually mentioned in its relation of connexion with the 
pra/zas (as indicated by tasya) suggests itself to the mind 
more immediately than the body which is not mentioned 
at all; if therefore the question arises as to the starting- 
point of the passing forth of the pra/zas the soul is (on 
the basis of the text) apprehended as that starting-point 
also (i. e. the clause * the pra/zas of him do not pass 
forth' implies at the same time 'the pra/zas do not pass 
forth from him, i.e. from the soul'). Moreover, as the 
pra/zas are well known to be connected with the soul and 
as hence it would serve no purpose to state that con- 
nexion, we conclude that the sixth case which expresses 
connexion in general is here meant to denote the starting- 
point in particular. And no dispute on this point is really 
possible ; since ' according to some ' it is * clear ' that what 
the text means to express is the embodied soul as the 
starting-point of the pra/zas. The some are the Madhyan- 
dinas, who in their text of the Br/had-ara«yaka read ' na 
t asm at pra/za utkramanti' — ' the pra/zas do not pass forth 
front hint ' (the ' tasya ' thus being the reading of the 
Ka/zva Sakha only). — But, an objection is raised, there is 
no motive for explicitly negativing the passing away of the 
prawas from the soul ; for there is no reason to assume that 
there should be such a passing away (and the general rule 
is that a denial is made of that only for which there is 
a presumption). — Not so, we reply. The A7/andogya-text 
' For him there is delay only as long as he is not delivered 
(from the body) ; then he will be united ' declares that the 
soul becomes united with Brahman at the time of its sepa- 
ration from the body, and this suggests the idea of the soul 
of him who knows separating itself at that very time (i. e. 
the time of death) from the pra/zas also. But this would 
mean that the soul cannot reach union with Brahman by 
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means of proceeding on the path of the gods, and for this 
reason the Brihad-arawyaka (' of htm the prinas do not 
pass forth ') explicitly declares that the prinas do not 
depart from the soul of him who knows, before that soul 
proceeding on the path of the gods attains to union with 
Brahman. 

The same line of refutation would have to be applied to 
the arguments founded by our opponent on the question of 
Artabhaga, if that question be viewed as referring to him 
who possesses true knowledge. The fact however is that 
that passage refers to him who does not possess that know- 
ledge ; for none of the questions and answers of which the 
section consists favours the presumption of the knowledge 
of Brahman being under discussion. The matters touched 
upon in those questions and answers are the nature of the 
senses and sense objects viewed as graha and atigraha ; 
water being the food of fire ; the non-separation of the 
prawas from the soul at the time of death ; the continuance 
of the fame — there called name — of the dead man ; and 
the attainment, on the part of the soul of the departed, to 
conditions of existence corresponding to his good or evil 
deeds. The passage immediately preceding the one re- 
ferring to the non-departure of the pranas merely means 
that death is conquered in so far as it is a fire and fire is 
the food of water ; this has nothing to do with the owner 
of true knowledge. The statement that the pra*as of the 
ordinary man who does not possess true knowledge do not 
depart means that at the time of death the pra«as do not, 
like the gross body, abandon the giva., but cling to it like 
the subtle body and accompany it. 

1 3. Smmi also declares this. 

Smrz'ti also declares that the soul of him who knows 
departs by means of an artery of the head. ' Of those, one 
is situated above which pierces the disc of the sun and 
passes beyond the world of Brahman ; by way of that the 
soul reaches the highest goal' (YSgn. Start. Ill, 167). — Here 
terminates the adhikarawa of ' up to the beginning of the 
road.' 
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14. With the Highest ; for thus it says. 

It has been shown that at the time of departure from the 
body the soul together with the organs and pra«as unites 
itself with the subtle elements, fire and the rest ; and the 
notion that the soul of him who knows forms an exception 
has been disposed of. The further question now arises 
whether those subtle elements move on towards producing 
their appropriate effects, in accordance with the works or 
the nature of meditation (of some other soul with which 
those elements join themselves), or unite themselves with 
the highest Self. — The Pflrvapakshin holds that, as in the 
case of union with the highest Self, they could not give rise 
to their peculiar effects, i. e. the experience of pleasure and 
pain, they move towards some place where they can give 
rise to their appropriate effects. — Of this view the Sfltra dis- 
poses. They unite themselves with the highest Self; for 
Scripture declares ' warmth in the highest Being ' (Kh. 
Up. VI, 8, 6). And the doings of those elements must be 
viewed in such a way as to agree with Scripture. As in 
the states of deep sleep and a pralaya, there is, owing to 
union with the highest Self, a cessation of all experience 
of pain and pleasure ; so it is in the case under question 
also. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of ' union with the 
Highest.' 

15. Non-division, according to statement. 

Is this union with the highest Self to be understood as 
ordinary ' merging/ i. e. a return on the part of the effected 
thing into the condition of the cause (as when the jar is 
reduced to the condition of a lump of clay), or as absolute 
non-division from the highest Self, such as is meant in the 
clauses preceding the text last quoted, ' Speech is merged 
in mind ' ? &c. — The former view is to be adopted ; for as 
the highest Self is the causal substance of all, union with it 
means the return on the part of individual beings into the 
condition of that causal substance. — This view the Sutra re- 
jects. Union here means non-division, i. e. connexion of such 
kind that those subtle elements are altogether incapable 
of being thought and spoken of as separate from Brah- 
[48] 3 b 
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man. This the text itself declares, since the clause ' warmth 
in the highest Being' is connected with and governed by 
the preceding clause ' Speech is merged in mind.' This 
preceding clause intimates a special kind of connexion, viz. 
absolute non-separation, and there is nothing to prove that 
the dependent clause means to express something different ; 
nor is there any reason why at the time of the soul's 
departure those elements should enter into the causal con- 
dition ; nor is there anything said about their again pro- 
ceeding from the causal substance in a new creation- 
Here terminates the adhikara«a of ' non-separation.' 

1 6. A lighting up of the point of the abode of 
that; having the door illuminated by that (the 
soul), owing to the power of its knowledge and the 
application of remembrance of the way which is an 
element of that (viz. of knowledge), being assisted 
by him who abides within the heart, (passes out) by 
way of the hundred and first artery. 

So far it has been shown that, up to the beginning of 
the journey, the souls of them as well who possess true 
knowledge as of those who do not, pass out of the body 
in the same way. Now a difference is stated in the case 
of those who have true knowledge. We have on this 
point the following text : * There are a hundred and one 
arteries of the heart ; one of them penetrates the crown of 
the head ; moving upwards by that a man reaches immor- 
tality ; the others serve for departing in different directions ' 
(Kh. Up. VIII, 6, 5). The doubt here arises whether he 
who knows departs by this hundred and first artery in the 
top of the head, while those who do not know depart by 
way of the other arteries ; or whether there is no definite 
rule on this point. — There is no definite rule, the Purva- 
pakshin holds. For as the arteries are many and exceed- 
ingly minute, they are difficult to distinguish, and the soul 
therefore is not able to follow any particular one. The 
text therefore (is not meant to make an original authorita- 
tive statement as to different arteries being followed by 
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different souls, but) merely refers in an informal way to 
•what is already settled (viz. by the reason of the thing), i.e. 
the casual departure of any soul by any artery. — This view 
the Sutra rejects ' By way of the hundred and first.' The 
soul of him who possesses true knowledge departs only by 
way of the hundred and first artery in the crown of the 
head. Nor is that soul unable to distinguish that particular 
artery. For, through the power of h is supremely clear know? 
ledge which has the effect of pleasing the Supreme Person, 
and through the application of remembrance of the^way — 
which remembrance is a part of that knowledge — the soul of 
him who knows wins the favour of the Supreme Person 
who abides within the heart, and is assisted by him. Owing 
to this the abode of that, i. e. the heart which is the abode of 
the soul, is illuminated, lit up at its tip, and thus, through 
the grace of the Supreme Soul, the individual soul has the 
door (of egress from the body) lit up and is able to recog- 
nise that artery. There is thus no objection to the view 
that the soul of him who knows passes out by way of that 
particular artery only. — Here terminates the adhikarawa 
of the abode of that' 

t 7. Following the rays. • 

Scripture teaches that the soul of him who knows, after 
having passed forth from the heart by way of the hundred 
and first artery, follows the rays of the sun and thus 
reaches the disc of the sun : ' when he departs from this body 
he goes upwards by these rays only' (eva) {Kh. Up. VIII, 
6, 5). The idea here suggests itself that the going of the 
soul cannot be exclusively bound to those rays, since when 
a man dies during the night it cannot follow the rays of 
the sun. Hence the text quoted above can refer only to 
a part of the actual cases. — This view the Sutra rejects. 
The soul moves upwards, following the rays only; the 
text expressly asserting this by means of the ' eva ' — which 
would be out of place were there any alternative. Nor is 
there any strength in the argument that the soul of him 
who dies at night cannot follow the rays as there are none. 
For in summer the experience of heat at night-time shows 
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that there are present rays then also ; while in winter, as 
generally in bad weather, that heat is overpowered by cold 
rod hence is not perceived (although actually present). 
Scripture moreover states that the arteries and rays are at 
all times mutually connected : ' As a very long highway 
goes to two villages, so the rays of the sun go to both 
worlds, to this one and to the other. They stretch them- 
selves forth from the sun and enter into these arteries; 
they stretch themselves forth from these arteries and enter 
into yonder sun' (Kh, Up. VIII, 6, a). — As thus there are 
rays at night also, the souls of those who know reach 
Brahman by way of the rays only. — Here terminates the 
adhikara«a of ' the following up the rays.' 

1 8. Should it be said, not in the night; we say, 
no ; because the connexion persists as long as the 
body does. Scripture also declares this. 

It is now enquired into whether the soul of him who, 
while having true knowledge, dies at night reaches Brahman 
or not. Although, as solar rays exist at night, the soul 
may move on at night also following those rays ; yet, since 
dying at night is spoken of in the Sutras as highly objec- 
tionable, we conclude that he who dies at night cannot 
accomplish the highest end of man, viz. attainment to 
Brahman. The Sfltras eulogize death occurring in day- 
time and object to death at night-time : ' Day-time, the 
bright half of the month and the northern progress of 
the sun are excellent for those about to die ; the contrary 
times are unfavourable.' According to this, their different 
nature, dying in day-time may be assumed to lead to 
a superior state of existence, and dying at night to an 
inferior state. He who dies at night cannot therefore 
ascend to Brahman. — This view the Sutra refutes: 'Be- 
cause, in the case of him who knows, the connexion with 
works exists as long as the body does.' This is to say 
— since those works which have not yet begun to pro- 
duce their results and which are the cause of future inferior 
states of existence are destroyed by the contact with 
knowledge, while at the same time later works do not 
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' ding ' (also owing to the presence of true knowledge), and 
those works which have begun to act come to an end with 
the existence of the last body ; there is no reason why he 
who knows should remain in bondage, and hence he reaches 
Brahman even if dying at night-time. Scripture also de- 
clares this, ' for him there is delay only as long as he is not 
freed from the body, then he will be united.' The text 
which praises the advantages of night-time, the light half 
of the month, &c, therefore must be understood as refer- 
ring to those who do not possess true knowledge. — Here 
terminates the adhikara«a of ' night.' 

19. For the same reason also during the southern 
progress of the sun. 

The reasoning stated above also proves that the owner 
of true knowledge who may happen to die during the 
southern progress of the sun reaches Brahman. A further 
doubt, however, arises here. The text 'He who dies 
during the sun's southern progress reaches the greatness 
of the Fathers and union with the moon ' (Mahanar. Up. 25) 
declares that he who dies during the southern progress 
reaches the moon ; and the other text ' when this ceases 
they return again the same way ' (Br*. Up. VI, a, 16) states 
that he returns again to the earth. We further know that 
Bhlshma and others, although fully possessing the know- 
ledge of Brahman, put off their death until the beginning 
of the northern progress. All this seems to prove that 
he who dies during the southern progress does not reach 
Brahman. — This doubt we dispose of as follows. Those 
only who do not possess true knowledge return from the 
moon ; while he who has such knowledge does not return 
even after he has gone to the moon. For a complementary 
clause in the Mahanarayana Up., ' from there he reaches 
the greatness of Brahman,' shows that the abode in the 
moon forms for him, who having died during the southern 
progress wishes to reach Brahman, a mere stage of rest. 
And even if there were no such complementary passage, 
it would follow from the previously stated absence of any 
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reason for bondage that the going of the wise man's soul 
to the moon in no way precludes his reaching Brahman. 
Bhishma and others who through the power of Yoga were 
able to choose the time of their death put it off until the 
beginning of the northern progress in order to proclaim 
before the world the excellence of that season and thus 
to promote pious faith and practice. — But we also meet 
with an authoritative statement made with reference to 
wise men about to die, as to difference of time of death 
being the cause of a man either returning or not returning 
to this world, 'I will declare at which time the Yogins 
departing return not, and also the time at which they 
return. The fire, the light, the day, the bright fortnight, 
the six months of the sun's northern progress — the knowers 
of Brahman departing there go to Brahman. The smoke, 
the night, the dark fortnight, the six months of the southern 
progress — the Yogin departing there having reached the 
light of the moon returns again. These are held to be 
the perpetual paths of the world — the white and the black ; 
by the one man goes not to return, by the other he returns 
again' (Bha. Gl. VIII, 23-26). — To this point the next 
Sutra refers. 

20. And those two (paths) are, with a view to the 
Yogins, mentioned as to be remembered. 

The text quoted does not state an injunction for those 
about to die, of a special time of death ; but there are 
rather mentioned in it those two matters belonging to 
Smn'ti and therefore to be remembered, viz. the two paths 
— the path of the Gods and the path of the Fathers— 
with a view to those who know and practise Yoga ; the 
text intimating that Yogins should daily think of those 
paths which are included in Yoga meditation. In agree- 
ment herewith the text concludes, ' Knowing these two 
paths no Yogin is ever deluded. Hence in all times, 
Ar^f una, be engaged in Yoga ' (Bha. Gt. VIII, 27). Through 
the terms 'the fire, the light,' 'the smoke, the night,' &c 
the path of the Gods and the path of the Fathers are 
recognised. Where, in the beginning, the text refers to 
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'the time when,' the word 'time' must be understood 
to denote the divine beings ruling time, since Fire and 
the rest cannot be time. What .the Bha. Gi. aims at 
therefore is to enjoin on men possessing true knowledge 
the remembrance of that path of the Gods originally 
enjoined in the text, ' they go to light ' (Kh. Up. IV, 15, 
10); not to determine the proper time of dying for those 
about to die. — Here terminates the adhikara«a of 'the 
southern progress.' 
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THIRD PADA. 

i. On the path beginning with light, that being 
known. 

The Sutras now go on to determine the road which the 
soul of the wise man follows, after having — assisted by 
the Person within the heart — passed out of the body by 
way of one particular artery. Now of that road various 
accounts are given in Scripture. There is a detailed account 
in the ATAandogya (IV, 15), ' now whether people perform 
obsequies for him or not,' &c. Another account is given 
in the eighth book of the same Upanishad, ' then he moves 
upwards by those very rays ' (VIII, 6, 5). 

The Kaushitakins again give a different account : ' He 
having reached the path of the Gods comes to the world 
of AgnV &c. (Kau. Up. I, 3). Different again in the 
Brthad-arattyaka : ' Those who thus know this and those 
who in the forest meditate on faith and the True,' &c 
(Br;. Up. VI, a, 15). The same Upanishad, in another 
place (V, 10), gives a different account : ' When the person 
goes away from this world he comes to the wind,' &c— 
A doubt here arises whether all these texts mean to give 
instruction as to one and the same road — the first stage 
of which is light — having to be followed by the soul of 
the wise man ; or whether they describe different roads 
on any of which the soul may proceed. — The Purvapakshin 
holds the latter view ; for he says the roads described 
differ in nature and are independent one of the other.— 
This view the Sutra disposes of. All texts mean one and 
the same road only, viz. the one beginning with light, 
and the souls proceed on that road only. For that road 
is known, i. e. is recognised in all the various descriptions, 
although it is, in different texts, described with more or 
less fulness. We therefore have to proceed here as in the 
case of the details (gu«a) which are mentioned in different 
meditations referring to one and the same object, i.e,* e 
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have to combine the details mentioned in different places 
into one whole. The two ATAandogya-texts — the one in 
the Upakoralavidya and the one in the Vidya of the five 
fires — describe exactly the same road. And in the Vidya 
of the five fires as given in the Brthad-ara»yaka the same 
road, beginning with light, is also described, although 
there are differences in minor points ; we therefore recognise 
the road described in the K/ikndogya. And in the other 
texts also we everywhere recognise the divinities of certain 
stages of the road, Agni, Aditya, and so on. — Here termi- 
nates the adhikarawa of ' that which begins with light.' 

2. From the year to Vayu ; on account of non- 
specification and specification. 

In their description of the path beginning with light the 
jOandogas mention the year between the months and 
the sun, ' from the months to the year, from the year to 
the sun ' (Kh. Up. V, 10, 1) ; while the Va^asaneyins 
mention, in that very place, the world of the Gods, ' from 
the months to the world of the Gods, from the world of 
the Gods to the sun ' (Br*. Up. VI, a, 15). Now, as the 
two paths are identical, we have to supplement each by the 
additional item given in the other (and the question then 
arises whether the order of the stages be 1. months, a. year, 
3. world of the Gods, 4. sun ; or 1 . months, a. world of the 
Gods, 3. year, 4. sun). The year and the world of the Gods 
are equally entitled to the place after the months in so far 
as textual declaration goes ; for both texts say 'from the 
months.' But we observe that the advance is throughout 
from the shorter periods of time to the longer ones (' from 
the day to the bright fortnight, from the bright fortnight 
to the six months of the northern progress '), and as there- 
fore the year naturally presents itself to the mind im- 
mediately after the six months, we decide that the order 
is — months, year, world of the Gods, sun. — In another 
place (Bri. Up. V, 10) the Va^asaneyins mention the wind 
as the stage preceding the sun ('the wind makes room 
for him — he mounts upwards ; he comes to the sun '). The 
Kaushltakins, on the other hand, place the world of the 
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wind subsequent to light, referred to by them as the world 
of Agni (' Having entered on the path of the Gods he comes 
to the world of Agni, to the world of the wind,' &c, Kau. 
Up. I, 3). Now in this latter text the fact of the world 
of the wind following upon light is to be inferred only 
from the succession of the clauses (' to the world of Agni ' 
— ' to the world of the wind '), while the * upwards ' ia the 
text of the Va^asaneyins is a direct statement of succession 
given by the text itself; and as this latter order of succes- 
sion has greater force than the former, we have to place, 
in the series of stages, the world of Vayu directly before 
the world of the sun. But above we have determined 
that the same place (after the year and before the sun) 
has to be assigned to the world of the Gods also ; and 
hence a doubt arises whether the world of the Gods and 
Vayu are two different things — the soul of the wise man 
passing by them in optional succession — or one and the 
same thing— the soul coming, after the year, to Vayu who 
is the world of the Gods. — They are different things, the 
Purvapakshin says ; for they are generally known to be 
so. And there are definite indications in the text that 
the world of the Gods as well as Vayu is to be placed 
immediately before the sun — this being indicated for Vayu 
by the ' upwards ' referred to above, and for the world 
of the Gods by the ablative case (devalokat) in the KhkaA. 
text, ' from the world of the Gods he goes to the sun '— 
and as thus there is no difference between the two, we 
conclude that the soul passes by them in either order it 
may choose. — This view the Sutra negatives : ' From the 
year to Vayu.' The soul, having departed from the year, 
comes to Vayu. This is proved ' by non-specification and 
specification.' For the term 'the world of the Gods' is 
a term of general meaning, and hence can denote Vayu 
in so far as being the world of the Gods ; while on the 
other hand the term Vayu specifically denotes that divine 
being only. The Kaushitakins speak of 'the world of 
Vayu ' ; but this only means ' Vayu who at the same time 
is a world.' That Vayu may be viewed as the world of 
the Gods is confirmed by another scriptural passage, viz. 
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' he who blows (Vayu) is the houses of the Qods.' — Here 
terminates the adhikarawa of ' Vayu.' 

3. Beyond lightning there is Varu»a, on account 
of connexion. 

According to the text of the Kaushitakins the soul goes 
on to the world of Vayu, to the world of Varuwa, to the 
world of Indra, to the world of Pra^apati, to the world 
of Brahman. The doubt here arises whether Varuwa and 
the divinities of the following stages are to be inserted 
in the series after Vayu, in agreement with the order of 
enumeration in the text of the Kaushitakins; or at the 
end of the whole series as stated in the isTMndogya Up. 
(IV, 15, 5), Varuwa thus coming after lightning. — The 
decision is in favour of the latter view because Varuwa, 
the god of waters, is naturally connected with lightning 
which dwells within the clouds. — This terminates the adhi- 
kara»a of ' Varu«a.' 

4. Conductors, this being indicated. 

The decision here is that light, Vayu, and the rest 
mentioned in the texts as connected with the soul's pro- 
gress on the path of the Gods are to be interpreted not 
as mere marks indicating the road, nor as places of enjoy- 
ment for the soul, but as divinities appointed by the 
Supreme Person to conduct the soul along the stages of 
the road ; for this is indicated by what the KAkndogya. 
says with regard to the last stage, viz. lightning, 'There 
is a person not human, he leads them to Brahman.' What 
here is said as to that person not human, viz. that he leads 
the soul, is to be extended to the other beings also, light 
and the rest. — But if that not-human person leads the souls 
from lightning to Brahman, what then about Varu«a, Indra, 
and Pra^apati, who, as was decided above, are in charge 
of stages beyond lightning? Do they also lead the soul 
along their stages ? 

5. From thence by him only who belongs to 
lightning, the text stating that. 
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The only leader from lightning up to Brahman is the 
not-human person connected with lightning ; for the text 
states this directly. Varuna, Indra, and Pragapati take 
part in the work in so far only as they may assist the 
person connected with lightning. — Here terminates the 
adhikarana of 'the conductors.' 

6. (Him who meditates on) the effected Brah- 
man, (thus opines) Badari ; because for him going 
is possible. 

The following question now presents itself for con- 
sideration. Does the troop of conducting divinities, Agni 
and the rest, lead on those who meditate on the effected 
Brahman, i. e. Hira«yagarbha ; or those only who meditate 
- on the highest Brahman ; or those who meditate on the 
highest Brahman and those who meditate on the indi- 
vidual Self as having Brahman for its Self? — The teacher 
Badari is of opinion that the divinities lead on those only 
who meditate on the effected Brahman. For he only who 
meditates on Hirawyagarbha can move ; while a person 
meditating on the highest Brahman which is absolutely 
complete, all-knowing, present everywhere, the Self of all, 
cannot possibly be conceived as moving to some other 
place in order to reach Brahman ; for him Brahman rather 
is something already reached. For him the effect of true 
knowledge is only to put an end to that Nescience which 
has for its object Brahman, which, in reality, is eternally 
reached. He, on the other hand, who meditates on Hira/tya- 
garbha may be conceived as moving in order to reach 
his object, which is something abiding within a special 
limited place. It is he therefore who is conducted on by 
Agni and the other escorting deities. 

7. And on account of (Brahman) being specified. 

The text ' a person not human leads them to the worlds 
of Brahman ' (Br*. Up. VI, 3, 15) by using the word ' world,' 
and moreover in the plural, determines the specification that 
the not-human person leads those only who meditate on 
Hirawyagarbha, who dwells within some particular world. 
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Moreover, the text ' I enter the hall of Pra^apati, the 
house' (Kh. Up. VIII, 14) shows that he who goes on the 
path beginning with light aims at approaching Hirawya- 
garbha. But if this is so, there is a want of appropriate 
denotation in the clause, 'There is a person not human, 
he leads them to Brahman ' ; if Hira»yagarbha is meant, 
the text should say * He leads ' them to Brahma (Brah- 
manam).' 

8. But on account of nearness there is that 
designation. 

Hirattyagarbha is the first created being (as declared by 
the text ' he who creates Brahma ') ; he thus stands near to 
Brahman, and therefore may be designated by the > same 
term (viz. Brahman). This explanation is necessitated by 
the reasons set forth in the preceding Sutras (which show 
that the real highest Brahman cannot be meant). — But, 
if the soul advancing on the path of the Gods reaches 
Hirawyagarbha only, texts such as ' This is the path of the 
Gods, the path of Brahman ; those who proceed on that 
path do not return to the life of man ' (Kh. Up. IV, 15, 6), 
and ' moving upwards by that a man reaches immortality ' 
(VIII, 6, 6), are wrong in asserting that that soul attains 
to immortality and does not return ; for the holy books 
teach that Hira«yagarbha, as a created being, passes 
away at the end of a dviparardha-period ; and the text 
'Up to the world of Brahman the worlds return again' 
(Bha. Gl. VIII, 16) shows that those who have gone to 
Hirawyagarbha necessarily return also. 

9. On the passing away of the effected (world of 
Brahma), together with its ruler, (the souls go) to 
what is higher than that; on account of scriptural 
declaration. 

On the passing away of the effected world of Brahma, 
together with its ruler Hirawyagarbha, who then recog- 
nises his qualification for higher knowledge, the soul also 
which had gone to Hirawyagarbha attains to true know- 
ledge and thus reaches Brahman, which is higher than that, 
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i.e. higher than the effected world of Brahma. This is 
known from the texts declaring that he who proceeds 
on the path of light reaches immortality and does not 
return ; and is further confirmed by the text, ' They all, 
reaching the highest immortality, become free in the world 
of Brahman (Brahma) at the time of the great end'(Mu. 
Up. Ill, a, 6). 

10. And on account of Smn'd. 

This follows from Smr/ti also, which declares ' when the 
pralaya has come and the end of the Highest, they all 
together with Brahman enter the highest place.' — For all 
these reasons Badari holds that the troop of the conducting 
deities, beginning with Light, leads the souls of those 
only who meditate on the effected Brahman, i.e. Hira*ya- 
garbha. 

ii. The Highest, Caimini thinks; on account of 
primariness of meaning. 

The teacher (7aimini is of opinion that those deities lead 
on the souls of those only who meditate on the highest 
Brahman. For in the text 'a person not human leads 
them to Brahman ' the word Brahman is naturally taken 
in its primary sense (i.e. the highest Brahman); the 
secondary sense (i.e. the effected Brahman) can be ad- 
mitted only if there are other valid reasons to refer the 
passage to the effected Brahman. And the alleged impos- 
sibility of the soul's going is no such valid reason; fif 
although Brahman no doubt is present everywhere, Scrip- 
ture declares that the soul of the wise frees itself from 
Nescience only on having gone to some particular place. 
That the origination of true knowledge depends on certain 
conditions of caste, ajrama, religious duty, purity of con- 
duct, time, place, and so on, follows from certain scriptural 
texts, as e.g. ' Brahma«as desire to know him through the 
study of the Veda' (Bri. Up. IV, 4, a 2) ; in the same way 
it follows from the text declaring the soul's going to Brah- 
man that the final realisation of that highest knowledge 
which implies the cessation of all Nescience depends on 
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the soul's going to some particular place. The arguments 
founded on texts alleged to declare that the soul of the 
wise does not pass out of the body at all we have refuted 
above. The argument that the specification implied in 
the text which mentions Brahman-worlds clearly points 
to the effected Brahman, i. e. Hirawyagarbha, is equally 
invalid. For the compound ' the Brahman-world ' is to be 
explained as 'the world which is Brahman'; just as according 
to the Purva MJmawsa the compound ' Nishada-sthapati ' 
denotes a sthapati who is a Nishada (not a sthapati of the 
Nishadas). A thing even which is known as one only may 
be designated by a plural form, as in a mantra one girdle 
is spoken of as ' the fetters of Aditi.' And as to the case 
under discussion, we know on the authority of Scripture, 
Smrz'ti, Itihasa, and Pura«a, that the wonderful worlds 
springing from the mere will of a perfect and omnipresent 
being cannot be but infinite. 

1 2. And because Scripture declares it. 

And Scripture moreover directly declares that the soul 
which has departed by way of the artery in the upper part 
of the head and passed along the path of the Gods reaches 
the highest Brahman : ' This serene being having risen 
from the body, having reached the highest light manifests 
itself in its own shape' {Kh. Up. VIII, 13, 3). — Against 
the contention that the text ' I enter the hall of Pra^apati, 
the house' shows that he who proceeds on the path be- 
ginning with light aims at the effected Brahman, the next 
Sutra argues. 

13. And there is no aiming at the effected 
(Brahman). 

The aim of the soul is not at Hirawyagarbha, but at the 
highest Brahman itself. For the complementary sentence 
' I am the glorious among Brahmawas ' shows that what 
the soul aims at is the condition of the universal Self, 
which has for its antecedent the putting off of all Nescience. 
For this appears from the preceding text, ' As a horse 
shakes his hairs and as the moon frees herself from the 
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mouth of Rahu ; having shaken off the body may I obtain 
— the uncreated Brahman-world* declares that the Brah- 
man-world, which is the thing to be reached, is something 
non-created, and explicitly states that reaching that world 
implies freedom from all bondage whatsoever. — It»is for 
these reasons that Caimini holds that the deities speeding 
the soul on its way lead on him only who has the highest 
Brahman for the object of his meditation. 

Now the Reverend Badaraya«a declares his own view, 
which constitutes the final conclusion in this matter. 

14. Those not depending on symbols he leads, 
thus Bidarayaoa thinks ; there being a defect in 
both cases ; and he whose thought is that 

Badarayawa is of opinion that the deities lead those not 
depending on symbols, i.e. all meditating devotees other 
than those depending on symbols. That is to say, the 
view that those are led who meditate on the effected 
Brahman cannot be upheld ; nor is there an exclusive rule 
that those only should be led on who meditate on the 
highest Brahman. The truth is that those are led who 
meditate on the highest Brahman, and also those who medi- 
tate on the Self (soul) as different from matter (Prakrzti) 
and having Brahman for its true Self. Souls of both these 
kinds are led on to Brahman. Those on the other hand 
whose object of meditation is such things as name and so 
on, which fall within what is a mere effect of Brahman — 
such things being viewed either under the aspect of Brah- 
man, just as some valiant man may be viewed under the 
aspect of a lion (which view expresses itself in the judgment 
' Devadatta is a lion ') ; or by themselves (without reference 
to Brahman) — all those are not led on to Brahman. Why 
so? ' Because there is a defect in both cases,' i.e. in both 
the views rejected by Badaraya«a. The view that those 
are led who meditate on the effected Brahman is in conflict 
with texts such as ' having risen from this body and reached 
the highest light* (Kk. Up. VIII, ia, 3)— for the nature 
of the fruit depends on the nature of the meditation ; and 
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the view that those only are led to the highest Brahman 
who meditate on the highest Brahman, would stultify texts 
such as the one which expressly declares Agni and the rest 
of the deities to lead on those who possess the knowledge 
of the five fires (' Those who know this, viz. the Vidya of 
the five fires, and those who in the forest meditate on faith 
and austerity go to light — there is a person not human, he 
leads them to Brahman,' Kh. Up. V, 10). Both these views 
thus being defective, we adhere to the conclusion that the 
deities lead on to Brahman the two classes of souls men- 
tioned above. — This the Sutra further declares in the words 
• he whose thought is that ' (tatkratuA), the sense of which 
is that he whose thought is that reaches that, i.e. that 
the nature of what is reached depends on the nature of 
the meditation. This argument is founded on the text, 
'According to what his thought is (yathi-kratu^) in this 
world, so will he be when he has departed this life ' (Kh. 
Up. Ill, 14), which implies the principle that what a soul 
after death attains is according to its thought and medita- 
tion in this life; and moreover we have direct scriptural 
statements to the effect that those who possess the know- 
ledge of the five fires proceed on the path of the Gods, and 
that those who proceed on that path reach Brahman and 
do not return. Analogous reasoning proves that medita- 
tion on the soul as free from matter and having Brahman 
for its true Self also leads to the highest Brahman. In 
the case of those, on the other hand, who rely on the 
symbols (in which they meditatively contemplate Brah- 
man), beginning with name and terminating with prawa 
(' He who meditates on name as Brahman,' Kh. Up. VII, 
1 ff.), the meditation is not proved by texts of the two 
kinds previously mentioned to lead to Brahman ; it rather 
is contaminated by an element not of the nature of intel- 
ligence, and hence — according to the principle that the 
result of a meditation is the same in nature as the medi- 
tation itself— the soul of the inferior devotee practising 
such meditation does not proceed by the path of light and 
does not reach Brahman. — That this distinction is declared 
by Scripture itself, the next Sutra shows. 
[48] 3 c 
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i 5. And Scripture declares the difference. 

The text, ' He who meditates on name as Brahman, for 
him there is movement as he wishes as far as name ex- 
tends,' &c (Kk. Up. VII, 1 ff.), declares that those who 
meditate on the series of symbols beginning with name 
and ending with pra»a attain to a result of limited nature 
and not depending on any particular path. Those there- 
fore who meditate on the Intelligent either as mixed with 
the Non-intelligent or by itself, viewing it either under the 
aspect of Brahman or as separated from Brahman, are not 
led on by the conducting deities. On the other hand, 
it remains a settled conclusion that the deities speed on 
their way those who meditate on the highest Brahman 
and on the soul as separated from Prakrrti and having 
Brahman for its true Self. — Here terminates the adhikaraaa 
of 'the effected.' 
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FOURTH PADA. 

1. (On the soul's) having approached (the highest 
light) there is manifestation ; (as we infer) from the 
word ' own.' 

The Sutras now proceed to consider the kind of superior 
existence (aLrvarya) which the released souls enjoy. — The 
text says, 'Thus does that serene being, having risen from 
the body and having approached the highest light, manifest 
itself in its own form' {Kh. Up. VIII, ia, 3). Does this 
passage mean that the soul having approached the highest 
light assumes a new body, to be brought about then, as 
e. g. the body of a deva ; or that it only manifests its own 
natural character? — The text must be understood in the 
former sense, the Purvapakshin holds. For otherwise the 
scriptural texts referring to Release would declare what is 
of no advantage to man. We do not observe that its own 
nature is of any advantage to the soul. In the state of 
dreamless sleep the body and the sense-organs cease to act, 
and you may say the pure soul then abides by itself, but in 
what way does this benefit man ? Nor can it be said that 
mere cessation of pain constitutes the well-being of the 
soul which has approached the highest light, and that in 
this sense manifestation of its own nature may be called 
Release; for Scripture clearly teaches that the released 
soul enjoys an infinity of positive bliss, ' One hundred times 
the bliss of Pra^apati is one bliss of Brahman and of a sage 
free from desires ' ; 'for having tasted a flavour he experi- 
ences bliss' (Taitt. Up. II, 7). Nor can it be said that 
the true nature of the soul is consciousness of the nature of 
unlimited bliss which, in the Sawtsara condition, is hidden 
by Nescience and manifests itself only when the soul 
reaches Brahman. For, as explained previously, intelli- 
gence which is of the nature of light cannot be hidden ; 
hiding in that case would be neither more nor less than 
destruction. Nor can that which is mere light be of the 
nature of bliss ; for bliss is pleasure, and to be of the nature 

3 c 2 
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of pleasure is to be such as to agree with the Self. But, if 
the Self is mere light, where is the being by which light 
is to be apprehended as agreeable to its own nature ? (i. e. 
where is the knowing subject conscious of bliss?) He, 
therefore, who holds the Self to be mere light, can in no way 
prove that it is of the nature of bliss. If, moreover, that 
which the soul effects on approaching the highest light is 
merely to attain to its own true nature, we point out that 
that nature is something eternally accomplished, and that 
hence the declaration that 'it manifests (accomplishes) 
itself in its own nature ' would be purportless. We hence 
conclude that on approaching the highest light the soul 
connects itself with a new form only then brought about. 
On this view the term ' accomplishes itself is taken in its 
direct sense, and the expression ' in its own shape ' also is 
suitable in so far as the soul accomplishes itself in a nature 
specially belonging to it and characterised by absolute 
bliss. — This view the Sutra rejects. That special condition 
into which the soul passes on having, on the path of the 
Gods, approached the highest light is a manifestation of 
its own true nature, not an origination of a new character. 
For this is proved by the specification implied in the term 
' own,' in the phrase ' in its own nature.' If the soul as- 
sumed a new body, this specification would be without 
meaning; for, even without that, it would be clear that 
the new body belongs to the soul. — Against the assertion 
that the soul's own true nature is something eternally 
accomplished, and that hence a declaration of that nature 
'accomplishing itself would be unmeaning, the next Sutra 
declares itself. 

2. The released one ; on account of the promise. 

What the text says about the soul accomplishing itself 
in its own form refers to the released soul which, freed 
from its connexion with works and what depends thereon, 
i. e. the body and the rest, abides in its true essential nature. 
— That essential nature no doubt is something eternally 
accomplished, but as in the Sawtsara state it is obscured 
by Nescience in the form of Karman ; the text refers to the 
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cessation of such obscuration as ' accomplishment' — How 
is this known ? — « From the promise,' i. e. from the fact that 
the text promises to set forth such cessation. For Pra^a- 
pati when saying again and again, ' I will explain that 
further to you,' does so with a view to throw light on the 
individual soul — first introduced in the clause ' that Self 
which is free from sin, &c.' (VIII, 7, 1) — in so far as freed 
from all connexion with the three empirical conditions 
of waking, dreaming and dreamless sleep, and released 
from the body which is due to Karman and the cause of 
joy and sorrow. When, therefore, he concludes 'that 
serene being, i. e. the soul, having risen from this body and 
having approached the highest light accomplishes itself in 
its true form,' we understand that such 'accomplishment ' 
means the final release, t. e. the cessation of all bondage, 
which is gained by the soul, previously connected with 
Karman, as soon as it approaches the highest light — The 
Furvapakshin had said that as in the state of deep sleep 
the manifestation of the true nature of the soul is seen in 
no way to benefit man, Scripture, if declaring that Release 
consists in a manifestation of the true nature of the soul, 
would clearly teach something likewise not beneficial to 
man; and that hence the 'accomplishment in its own 
form ' must mean the soul's entering on such a new con- 
dition of existence as would be a cause of pleasure, viz. the 
condition of a deva or the like. To this the next Sutra 
replies. 

3. The Self, on account of subject-matter. 

The subject-matter of the whole section shows that by 
the Self manifesting itself in its own form there is meant 
the Self as possessing the attributes of freedom from all evil 
and sin and so on. For the teaching of Pra^apati begins as 
follows : ' the Self which is free from sin, free from old age, 
from death and grief, from hunger and thirst, whose desires 
and thoughts spontaneously realise themselves.' And that 
this Self which forms the subject-matter of the entire 
section is the individual Self we have shown under I, 3, 1 9. 
The manifestation of the true nature of the soul when 
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reaching the highest light therefore means .the manifesta- 
tion of that Self which has freedom from sin and so on 
for its essential attributes — that nature being in the Sam- 
sara state obscured through Nescience. When therefore 
at the moment of Release those essential qualities assert 
themselves, the case is one of manifestation of what already 
exists, not one of origination. Thus the reverend Saunaka 
says, ' As the lustre of the gem is not created by the act of 
polishing, so the essential intelligence of the Self is not 
created by the putting off of imperfections. As the well is 
not the cause of the production of rain water, but only 
serves to manifest water which already exists — for whence 
should that originate which is not ? — thus knowledge and 
the other attributes of the Self are only manifested through 
the putting off of evil qualities ; they are not produced, for 
they are eternal.' Intelligence, therefore, bliss, and the 
other essential qualities of the soul which were obscured and 
contracted by Karman, expand and thus manifest them- 
selves when the bondage due to Karman passes away and 
the soul approaches the highest light. On this view of 
' manifestation ' there remains no difficulty. — Here termi- 
nates the adhikarawa of ' on approaching manifestation.' 

4. In non-division ; because that is seen. 

Is the soul, when it has reached the highest light and 
freed itself from all bondage, conscious of itself as separate 
from the highest Self or as non-separate in so far as being 
a mere 'mode' (prakara) of that Self? — The former view 
is the right one. For Scriptural and Smriti texts alike 
declare that the released soul stands to the highest Self in 
the relation of fellowship, equality, equality of attributes, 
and all this implies consciousness of separation. Compare 
' He attains all desires together with the all-knowing 
Brahman' (Taitt. Up. II, 1, 1) ; 'When the seer sees the 
shining maker, the Lord, the Person who has his source in 
Brahman ; then, possessing perfect knowledge, and shaking 
off good and evil, free from all passions he reaches the 
highest equality' (Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 3); 'Taking their stand 
upon this knowledge they, attaining to an equality of attri- 
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butes with me, are neither born at the time of a creation 
nor are they agitated when a pralaya takes place ' (Bha. 
Gl. XIV, 2). — Against this view the Sutra declares itself ' in 
non-division.' The released soul is conscious of itself as 
non-divided from the highest Brahman. ' For this is seen,' 
i. e. for the soul having reached Brahman and freed itself 
from the investment of Nescience sees itself in its true 
nature. And this true nature consists herein that the 
souls have for their inner Self the highest Self while they 
constitute the body of that Self and hence are modes (pra- 
kara) of it This is proved by all those texts which 
exhibit the soul and Brahman in co-ordination — 'Thou 
art that,' ' this Self is Brahman ' ; ' In that all this has 
its Self |; 'All thi9 in truth is Brahman'; and by other 
texts, such as ' He who dwells within the Self, whom 
the Self does not know, of whom the Self is the body/ 
&c; and 'He who abides within, the ruler of creatures, 
he is thy Self ; as explained by us under Sutra I, 4, 22. 
The consciousness of the released soul therefore expresses 
itself in the following form : ' I am Brahman, without any 
division.' Where the texts speak of the soul's becoming 
equal to, or having equal attributes with, Brahman, the 
meaning is that the nature of the individual soul — which 
is a mere mode of Brahman — is equal to that of Brah- 
man, i. e. that on putting off its body it becomes equal to 
Brahman in purity. The text declaring that the soul 
' attains all its desires together with Brahman ' intimates 
that the soul, together with Brahman of which it is a mode, 
is conscious of the attributes of Brahman. The different 
texts are thus in no conflict. Nor, on this view of the soul 
being non-divided from Brahman in so far as being its 
mode, is there any difficulty on account of what is said 
about the soul under Su. IV, 4, 8 ; or on account of the doc- 
trines conveyed in II, 1, 22 ; 111,4,8. — Here terminates the 
adhikaraaa of ' non-division, on account of its being seen.' 

5. In (a nature like) that of Brahman, thus 
Gaimini thinks; on account of suggestion and the 
rest. 
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Owing to the fact that different texts give different 
accounts, the question now arises of what character that 
essential nature of the Self is in which it manifests itself on 
reaching Brahman. Is that nature constituted by freedom 
from evil and sin and the rest (i. e. the attributes enume- 
rated Kh. Up. VIII, 7, i); or by mere intelligence (vj£*ana) ; 
or by both, there being no opposition between intelligence 
and those other attributes? — The teacher <7aimini holds 
that the soul manifests itself in its Brahman character, i. e. 
in a character constituted by freedom from sin, and so on. 
These latter attributes are, in the text of the ' small lotus,' 
mentioned as belonging to Brahman {Kk. Up. VIII, 1, 5), 
and may hence be referred to as the ' Brahman ' character. 
And that this Brahman character is the character of the 
released soul also follows from 'suggestion and the rest.' 
For freedom from all evil and the rest are, in the teaching of 
Pra^apati, referred to as attributes of the soul (VIII, 7, 1). 
The ' and the rest ' of the Sutra refers to the activities of 
the released soul — laughing, playing, rejoicing, and so on 
(mentioned in VIII, 12, 3) — which depend on the power 
belonging to the soul in that state to realise all its ideas 
and wishes. It is for these reasons that Caimini holds that 
mere intelligence does not constitute the true nature of the 
released soul. 

6. In the sole nature of intelligence ; as that is 
its Self. Thus Auafalomi thinks. 

Intelligence (consciousness ; £aitanya) alone is the true 
nature of the soul, and hence it is in that character only 
that the released soul manifests itself ; this is the view of 
the teacher Aiu/ulomi. That intelligence only constitutes 
the true being of the soul, we learn from the express state- 
ment ' As a lump of salt has neither inside nor outside, but 
is altogether a mass of taste; so this Self has neither 
inside nor outside, but is altogether a mass of knowledge' 
(Br*. Up. IV, 5, 13). When, therefore, the text attributes 
to the soul freedom from evil and the rest, it does not 
mean to predicate of it further positive qualities, but only 
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to exclude all the qualities depending on avidya — change, 
pleasure, pain, and so on. — For these reasons Awftilomi 
holds that the released soul manifests itself as mere intelli- 
gence. — Next the teacher Badaraya»a determines the ques- 
tion by propounding his own view. 

7. Thus also, on account of existence of the 
former qualities (as proved) by suggestion, Bada- 
raya»a holds absence of contradiction. 

The teacher Badarayawa is of opinion that even thus, 
i. e. although the text declares the soul to have mere intel- 
ligence for its essential nature, all the same the previously 
stated attributes, viz. freedom from all sin, and so on, are 
not to be excluded. For the authority of a definite state- 
ment in the Upanishads proves them to exist (' That Self 
which is free from sin,' &c.) ; and of authorities of equal 
strength one cannot refute the other. Nor must you say 
that the case is one of essential contradiction, and that 
hence we necessarily must conclude that freedom from sin, 
and so on (do not belong to the true nature of the soul, 
but) are the mere figments of Nescience (from which the 
released soul is free). For as there is equal authority for 
both sides, why should the contrary view not be held ? (viz. 
that the soul is essentially free from sin, &c, and that the 
£aitanya is non-essential.) For the principle is that where 
two statements rest on equal authority, that only which 
suffers from an intrinsic impossibility is to be interpreted 
in a different way (i. e. different from what it means on the 
face of it), so as not to conflict with the other. But while 
admitting this we deny that the text which describes the 
Self as a mass of mere knowledge implies that the nature 
of the Self comprises nothing whatever but knowledge. 
— But what then is the purport of that text ? — The mean- 
ing is clear, we reply ; the text teaches that the entire Self, 
different from all that is non-sentient, is self-illummed, i. e. 
not even a small part of it depends for its illumination on 
something else. The fact, vouched for in this text r of the 
soul in its entirety being a mere mass of knowledge in no 
way conflicts with the fact, vouched for by other texts, of its 
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possessing qualities such as freedom from sin and so on, 
which inhere in it as the subject of those qualities ; not 
any more than the fact of the lump of salt being taste 
through and through — which fact is known through the 
sense of taste — conflicts with the fact of its possessing 
such other qualities as colour, hardness, and so on, which 
are known through the eye and the other sense-organs. 
The meaning of the entire text is as follows — just as the 
lump of salt has throughout one and the same taste, while 
other sapid things such as mangoes and other fruit have 
different tastes in their different parts, rind and so on ; so 
the soul is throughout of the nature of knowledge or self- 
illuminedness. — Here terminates the adhikarana of 'that 
which is like Brahman.' 

8. By the mere will ; Scripture stating that 
Concerning the released soul Scripture states, ' He moves 

about there, laughing, playing, rejoicing, be it with women, 
or chariots, or relatives' (Kh. Up. VIII, 12, 3). The 
doubt here arises whether the soul's meeting with relatives 
and the rest presupposes an effort on its part or follows 
on its mere will — as things spring from the mere will of the 
highest Person. — An effort is required ; for we observe in 
ordinary life that even such persons as kings and the like 
who are capable of realising all their wishes do not accom- 
plish the effects desired without some effort — Against this 
view the Sutra says ' by the mere will.' For, in a previous 
passage, Scripture expressly says, ' He who desires the 
world of the Fathers, by his mere will the Fathers rise to 
receive him,' &c. (VIII, 2, 1). And there is no other text 
declaring the need of effort which would oblige us to 
define and limit the meaning of the text last quoted. 

9. And for this very reason without another ruler. 
Since the released soul realises all its wishes, it does not 

stand under another ruler. For to be under a ruler means 
to be subject to injunction and prohibition, and to be such 
is opposed to being free in the realisation of all one's 
wishes. Hence Scripture says, ' he is a Self-ruler ' (Kh. Up 
VII, 25). — Here terminates the adhikarana of ' wishes.' 
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10. The absence, Badari holds ; for thus Scripture 
says. 

A doubt arises whether the Released has a body and 
sense-organs, or not ; or whether he has them or not just 
as he pleases. The teacher Badari holds that body and 
sense-organs are absent ; since the text declares this. The 
text — ' as long as he is embodied there is no freedom from 
pleasure and pain ; but when he is free from the body then 
neither pleasure nor pain touches him* (Kh. Up. VIII, 
1 a, 1) — declares that pleasure and pain are necessarily con- 
nected with embodiedness ; and the text — 'having risen 
from this body and reached the highest light he manifests 
himself in his own shape' (VIII, 1a, 3) — declares that the 
Released one is without a body. 

11. The presence, Gaimini holds; because the 
text declares manifoldness. 

The teacher Caimini holds that the Released one has 
a body and senses ; because the text declares manifold- 
ness — ' He is onefold, he is threefold, he is fivefold, he is 
sevenfold ' (Kh, Up. VII, 26, a). The Self which is one 
and indivisible cannot be manifold, and the various forms 
of manifoldness of which the text speaks therefore must 
depend on the body. The text which speaks of the 
absence of a body refers to the absence of that body only 
which is due to Karman ; for this latter body only is the 
cause of pleasure and pain. Next the Reverend Badara- 
ya«a decides this point by the declaration of his own view. 

12. For this reason Badariyawa (holds him to be) 
of both kinds ; as in the case of the twelve days' 
sacrifice. 

' For this reason,' i. e. for the reason that the text refers 
to the wish of the Released, the Reverend Badarayawa is 
of opinion that the Released may, at his liking, be with or 
without a body. This satisfies both kinds of texts. The 
case is analogous to that of the twelve days' sacrifice which, 
on the basis of twofold texts — ' Those desirous of pros- 
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perity are to celebrate the dvadaiaha,' and « The priest is to 
offer the dv&daraha for him who desires offspring ' — belongs, 
according to difference of wish, either to the sattra or the 
ahtna class of sacrifices. — The next Sutra declares that the 
body and the sense-organs of the Released are not neces- 
sarily created by the Released himself. 

13. In the absence of a body, as in the state of 
dream ; that being possible. 

As in the absence of a body and other instruments of 
enjoyment created by himself, the Released may undergo 
experiences of pleasure by means of instruments created 
by the highest Person, the Released, although capable of 
realising all his wishes, may not himself be creative. As in 
the state of dream the individual soul has experiences 
depending on chariots and other implements created by 
the Lord (' He creates chariots, horses,' &c, Br*. Up. IV, 
3, 10) ; thus the released soul also may have experience 
of different worlds created by the Lord engaged in playful 
sport. 

14. When there is a body, as in the waking state. 

When, on the other hand, the released soul possesses a body 
created by its own will, then it enjoys its various delights 
in the same way as a waking man does. — In the same way 
as the highest Person creates out of himself, for his own 
delight, the world of the Fathers and so on ; so he some- 
times creates such worlds for the enjoyment of the released 
souls. But sometimes, again, the souls using their own 
creative will-power themselves create their own worlds, 
which however are included within the sphere of sport of 
the highest Person (so that the souls in enjoying them do 
not pass beyond the intuition of Brahman). 

But it has been taught that the soul is of atomic size ; 
how then can it connect itself with many bodies ? — To this 
question the next Sutra replies. 

15. The entering is as in the case of a lamp; 
for thus Scripture declares. 
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Just as a lamp, although abiding in one place only, enters 
through the light proceeding from it into connexion with 
many places ; so the soul also, although limited to one place, 
may through its light-like consciousness enter into several 
bodies. It may do this as well as in this life the soul, 
although abiding in one spot of the body only, viz. the 
heart, pervades the whole body by means of its conscious- 
ness and thus makes it its own. There is however the fol- 
lowing difference between the two cases. The non-released 
soul has its intellectual power contracted by the influence 
of Karman, and hence is incapable of that expansive per- 
vasion without which it cannot identify itself with other 
bodies. The released soul, on the other hand, whose intel- 
lectual power is non-contracted is capable of extending as 
far as it likes, and thus to make many bodies its own. For 
Scripture declares, ' That living soul is to be known as part 
of the hundredth part of the point of a hair divided a 
hundred times, and yet it is capable of infinity ' (.SVet. Up. 
V, 9). The non-released soul is ruled ,by Karman, the 
released one only by its will — this is the difference. — But, 
a new difficulty is raised, Scripture declares that when the 
soul reaches Brahman all its inner and outer knowledge is 
stopped : ' Embraced by the highest Self the soul knows 
nothing that is without, nothing that is within ' (Brt. Up. 
IV, 3, 21). How then can it be said to know all things? — . 
To this the next Sutra replies. 

16. It refers either to dreamless sleep or to union 
(sampatti) ; for this is manifested. 

Texts as the one last quoted do not refer to the released 
soul, but either to deep sleep or to * union' (sampatti), i.e. 
the time of dying ; the latter in accordance with the text 
' then his speech is united (sampadyate) with his mind,— 
heat with the highest divinity ' (Kh. Up. VI, 15, 1). In 
both those states the soul attains to the highest Self and is 
unconscious. That in the states of deep sleep and dying 
the soul is unconscious and that the released soul is all- 
knowing, Scripture reveals. The text ' In truth he thus 
does not know himself that he is I, nor does he know any- 
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thing that exists. He is gone to utter annihilation. I see 
no good in this ' (Kh. Up. VIII, n, i) declares that the soul 
is unconscious in the state of deep sleep ; and a subsequent 
text in the same section declares the released soul to be 
all-knowing, ' He seeing these pleasures with the divine 
eye, i. e. the mind, rejoices ' (VIII, ia, 5). The same is 
clearly stated in the text, ' He who sees this sees everything, 
and obtains everything everywhere' (VII, 36, %). That at 
death there is unconsciousness appears from the text, 
'having risen from these elements he vanishes again in 
them. When he has departed there is no more knowledge ' 
(Bri. Up. IV, 5, 13). From all this it follows that the 
text as to the soul being held in embrace by the pra^ia 
Self refers either to deep sleep or death. — Here terminates 
the adhikarawa of * non-being.' 

17. With the exception of world-energy; on 
account of leading subject-matter and of non- 
proximity. 

The doubt here presents itself whether the power of the 
released soul is a universal power such as belongs to the 
Supreme Person, extending to the creation, sustentation, 
and so on, of the worlds ; or is limited to the intuition of 
the Supreme Person. — The Purvapakshin maintains the 
former view. For he says Scripture declares that the 
soul reaches equality with the Supreme Person: 'Free 
from stain he reaches the highest equality' (Mu. Up. Ill, 
1, 3) ; and moreover Scripture ascribes to the released soul 
the power of realising all its thoughts. And these two 
conditions are not fulfilled unless the soul possess the 
special powers of the Lord with regard to the government, 
&c, of the world. — To this the Sutra replies, 'with the 
exception of world-energy.' The released soul, freed 
from all that hides its true nature* possesses the power of 
intuitively beholding the pure Brahman, but does not 
possess the power of ruling and guiding the different forms 
of motion and rest belonging to animate and inanimate 
nature. — How is this known ? — ' From subject-matter.' 
For it is with special reference to the highest Brahman 
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only that the text mentions ruling and controlling power 
over the entire world. * That from whence these beings are 
born, that through which they live when born, that into 
which they enter at death, endeavour to know that ; that is 
Brahman' (Taitt. Up. Ill, 1, 1). If such universal ruling 
and controlling power belonged to the released soul as 
well, it would not be used — as the text actually uses it — 
for denning Brahman ; for all definition rests on special 
individual attributes. Analogously many other texts 
speak of universal ruling and controlling power with ex- 
clusive reference to the Supreme Person — ' Being only this 
was in the beginning, &c. — it thought, may I be many' 
(Kh. Up. VI, a) ; 'In the beginning this was Brahman, 
one only — it created the most excellent Kshattra,' &c. 
(Br*'. Up. I, 4, 11) ; 'In the beginning all this was Self, one 
only — it thought, let me send forth these worlds ' (Ait Ar. 

II, 4, 1, 1); 'There was Narayawa alone, not Brahma, and 
so on.' ' He who dwelling within the earth,' &c. (Br*. Up. 

III, 7, 3). — This also follows ' from non-proximity ' ; for in 
all those places which speak of world-controlling power 
the context in no way suggests the idea of the released 
soul, and hence there is no reason to ascribe such power to 
the latter. 

18. If it be said that this is not so, on account of 
direct teaching ; we reply not so, on account of the 
texts declaring that which abides within the spheres 
of those entrusted with special functions. 

But, an objection is raised, certain texts directly declare 
that the released soul also possesses ' world-energy.' Com- 
pare ' He becomes a self-ruler ; he moves in all worlds 
according to his wishes ' {Kh. Up. VII, 25, a) ; ' He moves 
through these worlds, enjoying any food he wishes, and 
assuming any shape he wishes ' (Taitt. Up. Ill, 10, 5). We 
cannot therefore accept the restriction laid down in the 
last Sutra. — Not so, the latter half of the present Sutra 
declares, ' on account of the texts declaring that which 
abides in the spheres of those entrusted with special func- 
tions.' The meaning of the texts quoted is that the 
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released soul participates in the enjoyments connected 
with the spheres of Hira»yagarbha and other beings 
which are entrusted with special functions. The soul 
whose knowledge is no longer obstructed by Karman freely 
enjoys all the different worlds in which the power of Brah- 
man manifests itself and thus is fully satisfied. — But if the 
released soul, no less than the soul implicated in the Sam- 
sara, experiences enjoyments belonging to the sphere of 
change, it follows that the sum of its enjoyments is finite 
and limited, and that hence the released soul is no better 
off than the soul in the state of bondage ! — Of this doubt 
the next Sutra disposes. 

19. That which is not within change ; for thus 
Scripture declares the abiding (of the soul). 

That which is not within change, i. e. the highest Brah- 
man which is free from all change and of an absolutely 
perfect and blessed nature — this, together with the mani- 
festations of its glory, is what forms the object of conscious- 
ness for the released soul. The worlds which are subject 
to change thus form objects for that soul's experience, in 
so far as they form part of Brahman's manifestation. 
For Scripture declares that the released soul thus abides 
within, i. e. is conscious of the changeless highest Brahman, 
' when he finds freedom from fear and an abode in that 
which is invisible, incorporeal, undefined, unsupported, then 
he obtains the fearless ' (Taitt. Up. II, 7). And that the 
world is contained within Brahman as its manifestation is 
declared in the text, ' In that all the worlds abide, and no 
one goes beyond ' (Ka. Up. II, 5, 8). The meaning of the 
text stating that the Released freely move in all worlds, and 
similar texts, therefore is only that the released soul while 
conscious of Brahman with its manifestations experiences 
also the enjoyments, lying within the sphere of change, 
which abide in the world of Hirawyagarbha and similar 
beings ; not that it possesses the world-energies — creative, 
ruling, and so on — which are the distinctive attribute of the 
highest Lord. 

20. And thus Perception and Inference show. 
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That the energies connected with the rule of the entire 
world are exclusive attributes of the highest Person, Scrip- 
ture and Smriti alike declare. Compare scriptural texts 
such as * From fear of him the wind blows,' &c. (Taitt. Up. 
II, 8, 1) ; ' By the command of that Imperishable one sun 
and moon stand, held apart ' (Br*. Up. Ill, 9) ; ' He is the 
lord of all, the king of all beings, the protector of all 
beings ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, aa). And Smrs'ti texts such as 
• With me as Supervisor, Prakr/ti brings forth the Universe 
of the movable and the immovable, and for this reason the 
world ever moves round'; 'Pervading this entire Universe 
by a portion of mine I do abide ' (Bha. Gt. IX, 10 ; X, 42). 
Scripture and Smrtti likewise declare that of the bliss 
which is enjoyed by the released soul the highest Person 
alone is the cause — ' For he alone causes blessedness ' 
(Taitt. Up. II, 7) ; 'He who serves me with unswerving 
devotion, surpasses these qualities and is fitted for becom- 
ing one with Brahman. For I am the abode of Brahman, 
of infinite immortality, of everlasting virtue, and of absolute 
bliss ' (Bha. Gl. XIV, 26-27). The exalted qualities of the 
soul — freedom from evil and sin and so on — which mani- 
fest themselves in the state of Release no doubt belong to 
the soul's essential nature ; but that the soul is of such 
a nature fundamentally depends on the Supreme Person, 
and on him also depends the permanency of those qualities; 
they are permanent in so far as the Lord himself on whom 
they depend is permanent It is in the same way that 
all the things which constitute the means of enjoyment 
and sport on the part of the Lord are permaneht in so far 
as the Lord himself is permanent It thus appears that 
the equality to the Lord which the released soul may claim 
does not extend to the world-ruling energies. 

21. And on account of the indication of the 
equality of enjoyment only. 

The previous conclusion is confirmed by the further fact 
that the text directly teaches the released soul to be equal 
to Brahman in so far only as enjoying direct insight into 
the true nature of Brahman. 'He reaches all objects of 

[48] 3 d 
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desire, together with the all-knowing Brahman ' (Taitt. Up. 
II, i, i). — The conclusion thus is that we have to shape our 
ideas as to the powers of the released soul in accordance 
with what the texts say as to the Lord only possessing the 
power of ruling and controlling the entire world, and that 
hence the latter power cannot be attributed to the soul. — 
But if the powers of the released soul altogether depend on 
the Lord, it may happen that He, being independent in all 
his doings, may will the released soul to return into the 
Samsara. — Of this doubt the next Sutra disposes. 

22. Non-return, according to Scripture ; non- 
return, according to Scripture. 

We know from Scripture that there is a Supreme Person 
whose nature is absolute bliss and goodness ; who is funda- 
mentally antagonistic to all evil ; who is the cause of the 
origination, sustentation, and dissolution of the world ; who 
differs in nature from all other beings, who is all-knowing, 
who by his mere thought and will accomplishes all his 
purposes ; who is an ocean of kindness as it were for all 
who depend on him; who is all-merciful; who is im- 
measurably raised above all possibility of any one being 
equal or superior to him ; whose name is the highest 
Brahman. And with equal certainty we know from Scrip- 
ture that this Supreme Lord, when pleased by the faith- 
ful worship of his Devotees — which worship consists in 
daily repeated meditation on Him, assisted by the per- 
formance of all the practices prescribed for each caste and 
anama — frees them from the influence of Nescience which 
consists of karman accumulated in the infinite progress of 
time and hence hard to overcome ; allows them to attain 
to that supreme bliss which consists in the direct intuition 
of His own true nature : and after that does not turn 
them back into the miseries of Samsara. The text dis- 
tinctly teaching this is 'He who behaves thus all his 
life through reaches the world of Brahman and does not 
return * (Kh. Up. VIII, 15). And the Lord himself de- 
clares ' Having obtained me great-souled men do not come 
into rebirth, the fleeting abode of misery ; for they have 
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reached the highest perfection. Up to the world of 
Brahma the worlds return again, O Aig-una; but having 
attained to me, O son of Kunti, there is no rebirth ' 
(Bha. Gi. VIII, 15-16). As, moreover, the released soul 
has freed itself from the bondage of karman, has its powers 
of knowledge fully developed, and has all its being in the 
supremely blissful intuition of the highest Brahman, it 
evidently cannot desire anything else nor enter on any 
other form of activity, and the idea of its returning into the 
Sawsara therefore is altogether excluded. Nor indeed 
need we fear that the Supreme Lord when once having 
taken to himself the Devotee whom he greatly loves will 
turn him back into the Sawsara. For He himself has said, 
' To the wise man I am very dear, and dear he is to me. 
Noble indeed are all these, but the wise man I regard as 
my very Self. For he, with soul devoted, seeks me only 
as his highest goal. At the end of many births the wise 
man goes to me, thinking all is Vasudeva. Such great- 
souled men are rarely met with ' (Bha. Gt. VII, 17-19). — 
The repetition of the words of the Sutra indicates the con- 
clusion of this body of doctrine. Thus everything is settled 
to satisfaction. — Here terminates the adhikarana of ' with 
the exception of the world-energies.' 

Here terminates the fourth pada of the fourth adhyaya 
of the commentary on the 5ariraka MJmarasa, composed 
by the reverend teacher Ramantga. This completes the 
fourth adhyaya, and the whole work ; and the entire body 
of doctrine is thus brought to a conclusion. 
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awa, part, 88, 191, 559, 619 sq. 

akshara, the Imperishable, 135, 387, 
309, 403, 653. 

akhyati, the view that the attribute 
of one thing appears as that of 
another, 118. 

Agnirahasya, chapter in the V%a- 
saneyaka (Sat. Bra. X), 668. 

Agnividyi, knowledge of the Fires 
(i.e. Kb. Up. IV, 11-13), 974 sq. 

agnihotra, 635, 725 sq. 

agh&tikarman, 517. 

anga, subordinate matter, 19. 

angin, principal matter, 19. 

agidz, intelligent, 60, 109. 

a^-a^atva, intelligence, 61. 

agi, 'the unborn' principle, goat, 
365-370. 

ag-ffana, non-knowledge, Nescience, 
107 sq., iio-ua, 114-118, i»6 
sq., 147, 4«8. 

a^-iva, non-soul, 516. 

anu, of atomic size, 546 sq. 

atigraha, 736. 

ativadin, one who makes a final su- 
preme declaration, 301, 303-305. 

Aditi, the individual soul, 268. 

adr/sh/a, supersensuous, transcen- 
dental, the unseen principle, 

345, 496 sq-, 5*3, 55», 5^- 
advitlya, without a second, 399. 
advaita-vadin, 436. 
advaitin, he who holds the view of 

non-duality, 445. 
adharma, demerit, 362, 516. 
adhikarana, chapter, passim, 
adhipati, sense-organ, 504. 
adhyayana, learning, 689. 
adhyavasaya, the deciding, 571. 
adhyasa, superimposition, 451, 49a, 

494- 
anavasada, freedom from dejection, 

17- 
anatmatva, absence of selfhood, 36. 
anlrabdhaklrya, (works) the effects 

of which have not yet begun, 725, 

7*7. 



aniruddha, principle of egoity, 524- 

526. 
anirvajtanfyatS, inezplicability, 106. 
anirvaianiyatva, 433. 
anirvaianiyatva- vidin, 117 sq. 
anui, 299. 

anuVOla, agreeable, 152. 
anuddharsha, absence of exultation, 

17. 
anupalabdhi. non-perception, 52, 107 

**' « 
anubhuti, consciousness, 32, 48, 56. 

anumati, favour, permission, 557. 

anumana, inference, 298. 

anuvada, reference to what is es- 
tablished by other means, explana- 
tory comment, 14, 45, 678, 694, 
696 sq. 

anuraya, remainder, 589. 

anusmr/ti, recognition, 507. 

anr/ta, untrue, 125. 

amaMcarana, internal organ, 447. 

antaram, difference, interval, break, 
85. 

antariksha, ether, atmosphere, 533, 
568. 

antaryamin, the inner Ruler, 226. 

antaryami-brahmana, 214, 319, 356, 

4". 457, 537, 544, 6»7- 

anna, food, 285, 374. 

anvaya, connexion, presence, 483 sq. 

apara, secondary, lowest, 89, 313. 

aparokshatva, being that which does 
not transcend the senses, 656. 

apana, 574 sq. 

apurushirtha,non-ad vantageous, 440. 

apurva, unprecedented, new, the 
supersensuous result of an action 
which later on produces the sen- 
sible result, 153-155, »<4, 33<>» 
626 sq. 

apratisankhyi, 505 sq. 

abhava, absence of something, non- 
existence, 107 sq., 507. 

abhimana, misconception, 571. 

abhivimina, 293. 

abheda, non-distinction, 193. 
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abhyasa, repetition, 17, 680. 

amflrta, undefined, 89. 

amr/'ta, 585. 

amauna, non-mauna (see mauna), 

710. 
arthavada, an additional statement, 

«5>, «55, *74, 3*7-33<>, 67a, 683, 
685-687, 732. 

arthSpatti, 117. 

avagati, consciousness, 56. 

avatara, incarnation, 341. 

avidya, Nescience, 22 sq., 101 
(avidya karmasam.g'fta), 106 sq., 
11} sq., 129, 146 sq., 180, 182 sq., 
aio, aia, 271, 43« sq., 44«~445» 
448-450, 453t 470, 50a sq., 544, 
761. 

avivakya, (day of Soma sacrifice), 
668. 

avyakta, the Unevolved, 125, 403, 

483. 
avyakr/'tam, unevolved matter, 309. 
ajvatva, generic character of horses, 

620. 
asatkarya, 456. 
asatklryavada, the theory that the 

effect does not exist before its 

origination, 431. 
asatkhyati, the view that the non- 
existing appears as existing, 118. 
asatya, untrue, 129. 
astikaya, existing body, 516. 
ahamkartri, organ of Egoity, 182. 
ahamkara, the *I,' egoity, 36-38, 

61-67, 7i sq., 107, 333, 363, 403, 

447, 481, 484, 535, 537 sq., 571, 

7*9- 
aham, 'I,' 71; a secret name of 

Brahman, 642. 
ahar, a secret name of Brahman, 

643. 
ahina, class of sacrifices, 764. 

Sklnkshl, expectancy, 414. 
Skin, ether, 245, 320, 516, 522. 
Siara, conduct, 591. 
atmAhyati, the view that the Self 

appears as a thing, 1 1 8. 
atman, Self, 226, 243, 245, 297, 375 

(from apnoti), 571 (= manas). 
atmabhiva, own being, 98. 
Aditya, Sun, 237 sq., 243, 719 sq. 
adeja, instruction, 398. 
ananda, bliss, a 1 3, 2 36 sq. 
inandamaya, consisting of bliss, 211, 

330 sq., 333, 336 sq. 



anumlna, object of inference, 398. 
anumanika, to be inferred, 336. 
SbhSsa, appearance, 565. 
arambhana, that which is taken or 

touched, 430, 453 sq., 455 note, 

458, 467. 
arambhaoa-adhikarana, 78. 
Arhata, a Caina, 530. 
Ilambhana, 504. 
ajrama, stage of life, 147, 531,702- 

711,735,770. 
asrava, influx, 517. 

itikartavyatS, mode of procedure, 

178. 
indriya, sense-organ, 577. 

iksh, to think, aoi. 
!s vara, the Lord, 630. 

utpatti, being originated, 183. 

udana, 575- 

udg&tri, 635 sq. 

udgltha, 8 sq., 19, 633-636, 664 sq., 

676, 682-685, *9'» 6$ 6 sq., 707 

sq., 713, 719 sq., 736. 
udgitha- vidya, 633, 635. 
unmana, measure, 547. 
upakurvana, a Brahmaiarin who has 

completed his course of study and 

becomes a householder, 707. 
Upakotala-vidyi, 651 sq., 745. 
upalakshana, secondary mark, 157. 
upasad, certain offerings, 653, 654. 
upadana, material cause, 143. 
upadhi, limiting adjunct, 134 sq., 

144, 193, »95 sq., 439, 459, 543, 

559 sq., 566 sq. 
upas, to meditate, 630, 716. 
upasana, meditation, 15, 699, 716, 

720. 
upasana, meditation, 12 sq., 16, 384, 

692. 

Aha, a kind of cognitional activity, 
4«4- 

rita, 134, 367. 

ekavakyatva, syntactical unity, 333. 

auvary a, lordly power, superior ex- 
istence, 306, 755. 

om, omkara, the syllable Om, 311- 
3»3- 
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aupldhika, limiting adjuncts, 191 sq. 

karaaa, instrument, 178 ; activity, 
action, 574 ; the instrumental 
case, 579- 

karmakWa, 3, 144, 151, 409, 411. 

karman, action, works, good and evil 
deeds, 63, 87 sq., 94, 101, 128 sq., 
147, 15a, 171 sq., 193, 909, "5, 
93a, 839 sq, 356, 959, 261, 980, 
993, 306 sq., 313, 391 sq., 334, 
396, 3a8, 350, 367, 378, 380 sq., 
387, 4ao, 424, 498, 459, 478, 589- 
59«, 597 sq., 607, 609-611, 616, 
756-758, 763, 765, 768, 770. 

karma-bhavana, 100. 

karma-mtmaoisa, 355. 

kalpa, world period, 338. 

kalpaka, the shaping agent, 440. 

kalpana, formation, i.e. creation, 368. 

kalyana, virtuous conduct, 17. 

kapila, skull, 591. 
' kama, desired thing, 601. 

karya, thing to be done, 148, 159, 
153; effected, 285, 313. 

kala, time, 516. 

KuWaplyinam ayanam, 635. 

kr/'ti, action, 159. 

kaivalya, isolation, 971. 

kriya, action, works, 17, 574- 

kshetra^a, embodied soul, 63, 88, 
89, 101. 

kha*/a, a piece, 559. 
khylti, 514- 

gatl, the going, 570. 

gu*a, quality, attribute, secondary 
matter, details, 196, 135, 365, 368, 
400, 410, 413, 469, 475, 483-485, 
49>-493, 513, 553 sq-. 63a, 680, 

?**• ., . . , ,„ 

godohana, a sacrificial vessel, 665, 

689 sq., 707- 

graha, 571,736. 

ghant-bhfita, concreted, 31s. 
ghatikarman, 517* 

Aaturmukha, tour-faced, 31a sq. 
*amasa, cup. 366, 665. 
*ara*a, conduct, works, 591 sq. 
iitta, mind, 403, 500, 509, 571. 
(Hd-rflpa, essentially intelligent, 59. 
iinta, thinking, 571. 
iaitanya, intelligence, 59, 108,760 sq. 
iaitta, mental, 500, 503. 



gaJx, non-intelligent, 36 sq, 50, 60, 
63, 109, 437. 553. 

£ati, generic character, 46, 135, 518. 

gin, individual soul, 191, 305, 909 
sq., 313 sq., 334, 313, 394, 457, 
469 sq, 516, 526, 561, 563, 610, 
619, 730, 736. 

jiva itmi, living Self, 336, 457, 578. 

£ivaghana, 313 sq. 

jfoanmukta, released in this life, 186. 

^tvanmukti, release in this life, 186 
sq. 

gdi, knower, 63. 

gUitri, knower, 146. 

jtfina, knowledge, consciousness, 56, 
136, 146, 941 ; pL forms of know- 
ledge, 571. 

taroalan, 959, 360. 

tatkratu£, according to what his 
thought is, 753. 

tattva of the Sinkhyas, 373, 475. 

tat tvam asi, 139-138. 

tanu, body, 88. 

tan-maya, consisting of that, 405. 

tanmatra, the subtle matter, 404, 
481, 535- 

tapas, austerity, 517; denotes Brah- 
man, 659. 

tamas, darkness, ti, 135, 413, 481, 
483-485. 

tarka, ratiocination, 414. 

tuMba, futile, 1 39 ; futile non-entity, 
507. 

te^as, fire or heat, 59, 6ao. 

tai^asa, active, 481. 

tyat, that, 1 35, 336, 405. 

dama, 19. 

dahara-vidyt, 83, 665-667. 
daharaklra, small ether, 333. 
diksha, initiatory ceremony, 531. 
devamiya, 60a. 
d&ra, place, 563. 
dosha, imperfection, 39. 
dravya, substance, 135, 516 sq. 
dvldajaha, the twelve days' sacrifice, 

764. 
dviparirdha, 497, 749. 
dvtpa, island, 477. 
dvaita, duality, 445. 
dvaitavadin, (the Valreshika) who 

holds the view of duality, 445* 

dharma, attribute, 3*; merit, 181, 
363, 516. 
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dharana, 89. 

dhyana, devout meditation, 13,693, 

699, 7«6, 7»o. 
dhyana-vidhi, 184. 
dhyai, to meditate or to know, 716. 

niUi, vein, 604. 

nada, tone, 77. 

namadheya, name, 455, 680. 

nitya, permanent, 530. 

nityanitvavastuviveka, 19. 

nididhyasana, meditation, 10. 

nididhyasitavya, to be meditated 
upon, 716. 

nimitta, cause, 176 sq. 

niyoga, i.e. apfirva, supersensuous 
result of an action which later on 
produces the sensible result, 153, 
178. 

niranvaya, absolute, 505. 

nirupakhya, non-entity, 507. 

nirgara, decay, 517. 

nirvikalpaka, non-determinate, 41. 

Nishada-sthapati, 318. 

nivira, wild rice, 130. 

naimittika, contingent, 333. 

naish/£ika, a perpetual religious stu- 
dent observing the vow of chastity, 
705-707. 

paflfoganaA, 'five-people,' 371-374. 

pa*f>fagni-vidya, 653. 

pada, word, 40. 

padartha, a thing, 518. 

para, highest, 313. 

paramatman, highest Self, 359. 

paramesvara, highest Lord, 359. 

parinama, modification, 403, 404,. 
5«7. 

paryaya, particular states of sub- 
stances, 517 sq., 519. 

piba/itya, learning, 710, 711, 713. 

pariplava, a performance of the 
Ajvamedha sacrifice, 697 sq. 

parivi%aka, an ascetic, 705, 711. 

parivrajya, the wandering about as 
a mendicant, 711. 

putika, a plant, iso. 

pudgala, body, 516. 

purusha, soul, 360, 536, 530. 

purushava4as, to be designated by 
the term ' man,' 585. 

purusha-vidya, 643 sq. 

purushottama, the highest Person, 4. 

pQrvapaksha, prima facie view, 8 and 
passim. 

[48] 3 



pOrvapakshin, he who holds the 
prima facie view, passim. 

prakarana, leading subject-matter, 
667, 688. 

prakira, mode, 138, 337, 400, 458, 
543, 758 sq. 

prakir, to shine forth, 34. 

prakasa, light, 330. 

prakr/ti, primeval matter, originating 
principle, nature, 63, 78, 81, 88 
sq., 135-137, 139, 140, 309, 340, 

94«i *54, *5<5, *6», *99, 359, 3*3~ 
370, 378, 380, 386, 396-398, 4<>5, 
406, 424 sq., 480, 481, 483, 487, 
489-494, 526, 553, 555 sq., 6 12, 

75», 754, 769- 

prakriya, subject-matter, 680. 

pra£i»amatnU>, subjects, 251. 

pranava, the syllable Om, 314, 362, 
634-M. 68 4, 694. 

Pratardana-vidya (i.e. Ka'u.Up. Ill), 
250, 383. 

pratikfila, disagreeable, 152. 

pratieM, initial statement, 201. 

pratibuddha atma, the Self of intelli- 
gence, 547. 

pratisankhya, 504-506. 

pratfka, symbol, 718 sq. 

pratyaksha, perception, presentative 
thought, 41, 699. 

pratyakshata, immediate presenta- 
tion, 15. 

pratyag-ltman, the individual soul, 

312. 

pratyaya, consciousness, 511. 

pratyahara, complete restraining of 
the senses from receiving external 
impressions, 89. 

prathiman, solid extension, 482. 

prade/a, space, 293. 

pradyumna, the internal organ, 534- 
536. 

pradhina, principal matter, non- 
sentient principle, 139, 153, 200- 
305, 207-209, 336 sq., 342, 356 
sq., 381-283, 3 86, 298, 308-310, 
354-4°7i 413 sq-, 417, 424 sq-, 
438, 469, 475, 482-487, 489-492, 
495, 5" sq., 530, 533, 554 sq. 

pradhina, a superior, 610. 

prabbl, light, 59, 513. 

prayo^ana, final cause, 136, 153 sq. 

pralaya, destruction of the world, 
205, 3t8, 333 sq., 368, 376, 400, 
406, 460, 486, 491, 543, 569, 57a, 
«°3, 737, 750. 
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pritkn'tika, elemental, 333. 

p(%8a, knowing, conscious, intelli- 
gent, the personal Self, the highest 
Self, 384, 469, 547, 549, 766. 

pribia, breath, 212, 213, 350-254, 
373; breathing out, 23a, 467; 
soul, 379, 382-384,616; Breath, 
a name of Brahman, 206, 301, 
303 sq., 5", 633 sq., 636 sq., 640 
sq.. 679. 70i» 753 sq- 

prina, pi. organs and vital breath, 
60, 206, 554 sq., 568-578, 585 sq., 

73o» 734-73*- 
pribiamaya, consisting of breath, 92, 

211-213, 231 sq. 
prlalgnihotra, 295. 
pradejamitra, 293. 
prlpti, the being obtained, 182. 
prayajiitta, expiatory rite, 706 sq. 
prerakatva, prompting quality, 152. 

phala, result, 176, 177. 

pbalavidhi, injunction of results, 274. 

badha, sublation, 102. 

badhita, sublated, 32, 33. 

balya, childlike state, 711 sq. 

buddhi, internal organ, intellect, 210, 
313, 267 sq, 356 sq., 403, 555. 
570 sq. 

br/'mh, root from which ' Brahman ' 
is derived, 158. 

brrTnhana, growth, 158. 

br/hat, great, 375. 

bnhattva, greatness, 158 sq., 259. 

brahmaiarya, chastity, 695. 

brahmaji^dasi, enquiry into Brah- 
man, 4. 

brahmatva, Brahma-hood, 620. 

brahman, 4 ; from brchat, 375. 

brahma-bhivani, 100. 

brahmavidya,knowledgeof Brahman, 
275. 

brahmasamstha, founded on Brah- 
man, 695. 

bhakti, devotion, devout meditation, 

16, 284, 286, 363. 
bhagavat, the Lord, then a holy 

person, 4 ; a name of Vasudeva, 87. 
bhagasana, 520. 

bhakta, secondary or figurative, 540. 
bhava, entity, 107. 
bhinna, separate, 444. 
bhinnatva, difference, 518. 
bhQta, beings, 279. 



bhfita, element, 500. 

bhfttamatrai>, objects, 251. 

bhfitadi, originator of the elements, 
481. 

bhflman, « muchness,' fulness of bliss, 
299-308, 678 sq. 

bhfima-vidya (- JC6.Up.VI 1, 2), 527. 

bheda, difference, 31, 46, 193. 

bhedibheda, view that there is dif- 
ference and absence of difference 
at the same time, 42 sq., 134 sq., 
189-193, 195, 518. 

bhautika, elemental, 500. 

bhrama, erroneous cognition, error, 
102, 560. 

bhranti, illusion, 515. 

madhu, 'honey,' the sun, 335. 
madhuvidya*, 335-337, 369. 
manana, reflection, 10, 305, 709 sq. 
manas, internal organ, mind, 162, 
169, 188, 210, 356 sq., 481, 497, 

57o-57a, 577. 
mantavya, to be reflected on, 415. 
mantra, 233-236, 327-330, 562. 
-may a, consisting of, made of, 92, 

213, 230-232. 
Mahat, the Great Principle (of the 

Sankhya), 382, 287, 334, 357, 

359, 37i, 480 sq., 483 sq., 535- 

538,73i- 

mahavrata-brahraawa, 644. 

matra, mora (metrical unit), 31 1 sq. 

manasa, mental (offering of a Soma 
cup), 668 sq. 

miya, 125, 126, 138 sq., 241 (know- 
ledge), 441 sq., 602. 

raayin, possessing miya, 125 sq. 

mithya, false, 125, 139. 

mithyatva, falsehood, 22. 

mukta, released, 516. 

mukhya prina, chief vital air, 572. 

mudra, a badge, 520 sq. 

muni, 709-71 1. 

mflrta, defined, 89; solid, 165. 

mauna, Muni-hood, state of a Muni, 
708-712. 

yathikratuii, according as his thought 

>s, 753- 

yushmad-artha, the objective ele- 
ment, 57. 

yoga, mystic concentration of mind, 
89, 162,273, 284,412, 413. 

yogayu^-, practitioner of Toga, 89. 

yogasiddha, perfected by Yoga, 516. 
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yogyatl, compatibility, 414. 

yoni, female organ of generation, 600. 

ravas, passion, 11, 413,481,483-485. 
ranasya-brahmana, 644. 
raga, passion, 598. 
ruiaka — nishka, 434 note, 
rfipa, form, character, 88, 630. 

lakshana, implied meaning, implica- 
tion, 39, 79, 130, a 1 8, 381, 46a. 

linga, inferential mark, 19, 51, 165, 
*45» 667, 671, 683. 

vastu, substance, 336. 

vakya, syntactical connexion, 645, 

667, 670. 
vikyabheda, split of a sentence, 333 

note, 
vlyu, wind, 533, 745-747- 
vasana, a flow of ideas, states of 

consciousness, 511, 513. 
viklra, effected thing, effect, 364,455. 
vikriti, being modified, 18a. 
vigHina., understanding, knowledge, 

idea, aio, 313, 314, 336, 336, 379, 

500, 50a, 760. 
vfcfllnamaya, consisting of under- 
standing, 313, 330, 336, 384 (the 

soul in deep sleep), 
vid, to know or to meditate, 630, 

633, 716. 
vidyi,formof meditation onBrahman, 

99, 374 sq., 639-636, 647, 651 sq., 

655. 657-661, 666, 680, 693, 745. 
viniyoga, application, 19. 
vipar*it, intelligent, 334. 
vipa/Jittva, intelligence, 334. 
vibhava, manifestation, 535. 
vibhflti, manifestation of power, 88, 

306. 
vimoka, freeness of mind, 17. 
vivrrt, to manifest itself, 38, 445. 
viveka, abstention, 17. 
vueshana, determining attribute, 135, 

563. 
vishaya, object, 177. 
vtrya, strength, 517. 
vn'tta, conduct, 591. 
vedana, knowledge, 15, 716. 
vedana, sensation, 503. 
veda-vrata, 63 x. 
vaikarika, modified, 481, 571. 
vaikhanasa, hermit, 695, 705. 
vauvarflpya, many-natured universe, 

483. 

3 



vauvanara-vidyj, 390. 

vyavahara, speech, 161. 

vyash/i, discrete aspect (of the 

world), 578. 
vySna, 575. 

vyavaharika, conventional, 450. 
vyavrftti, individual difference, 33. 
vyflha, division, 535. 

jakti, power, potentiality, 88 sq., 459, 

461 sq., 564. 
.sabda, sound, 40, 77. 
jama, 19. 
jarira, body, 88. 

jSkha, 639 sq., 635, 647, 675-677. 
SaWilya-vidya, 64 1 sq. 
/Irira, joined to a body, 309, 339. 
jlrlraka (doctrine) of the embodied 

(self), 330. 
jastra, science, scriptural injunction, 

5*5, 554. 

jirovrata, vow of (carrying fire on 
the) head, 631. 

j-tla, conduct, 591. 

subhibraya, perfect object, 89. 

jQdra (etymology), 339. 

jesha, supplementary, 153 ; exclu- 
sive subservient relation, 431. 

jeshin, principal matter to be sub- 
served by other things, 153. 

.rraddhl, faith, belief, 585, 587, 596 ; 
water, 587 sq. 

jravana, hearing, 10. 

jruti, scriptural statement, 19, 645, 
688. 

samyamana, 593. 
saaiyoga, conjunction, 513. 
samvara, a kind of deep meditation, 

517. 
samvargavidyi (Le. Kb.Up. IV, 3, 8), 

348, 338 sq., 34 1 sq. 
samvid, consciousness, 56. 
samsara, 71, 90, lai, 181, 397 sq., 

3», 355. 395. 55», 554, 56>, 602, 

66s, 713, 73», 755 sq., 758,768, 

770 sq. 
samskira, impression, 6 503 sq. 
samskriti, the being made ready, 182. 
samkarshana, the individual soul, 

534-536. 
samkhya, number, 680. 
samgfti, consciousness, 551. 
sat, Being, 135, 303-306, 336, 405, 

463. 
satkarya, 456. 

E 2 
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satti, Being, 32. 

sattra class of sacrifices, 764. 

sattva, goodness, 11, 171 sq., 481, 

483-485 ; existence, 508. 
satya, true, 199, 383, 455. 
satyaktma, realising its desire, 663. 
satyakamatva, power of realising 

one's desire, 661, 664. 
sad-vidyi, meditation on that which 

truly is (Kb. Up. VI, 1 ff.), 658. 
sannidhi, proximity, 414. 
sapta-bhangt-nyaya, the system of 

the seven paralogisms, 517. 
samanantara, 504. 
samanvaya, connexion, 174. 
samavaya, intimate relation, recipro- 
cal inherence, 163, 319, 498 sq. 
samavayi-kSrana, intimate cause, 464. 
samash/i, collective aspect (of the 

world), 578. 
samashri-purusha, the aggregate soul, 

624. 
samaiara,abook of the Atharvanikas, 

6x1. 
samidhi, meditation, 517, 556. 
samllna, 575, 
sampatti, union, 765. 
sampad, to be combined, 728, 765. 
sampata, yavat samp&tam, 589 sq. 
samprasida, serenity, 303, 320. 
sambhflta, 533. 
sayuktvln, 340. 
sarva^flla, all-knowing, 462. 



savikalpaka, determinate, 41. 
sahakarin, 504. 
sikshat, manifest, 69, 656. 
sikshitkira, immediate presentation , 

16. 
sakshin, the witnessing principle, 66, 

69. 
sidhya, effected, 182. 
samanadhikaraaya, co-ordination, 79, 

130, 223. 
sayupya, equality, 99. 
siddhi, proof, definite well-established 

knowledge, 56, 449. 
suiarita, good conduct, 591. 
sushira, a hollow place, 661. 
sflkshma, the Subtle, 525. 
setu, bank or bridge, 296 sq., 621 sq. 
somara^an, 588. 
spana, touch, 502. 
smrrti, representation, 716. 
svayamprakaja, self-proved, 3 3. 
svayamprakajatva,self-luminousness, 

47- 
svayamprakfbata, 449. 
svarga, heaven, 313. 
svastika, 434, 447. 
svidhyiya, one's own text, 5. 
svabhavika, essential, 191. 

Hara, 139. 
hita, arteries 

604. 
hetu, reason, aoa 



so called, 379, 384, 
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Abhipratirin Aaitraratha, 341 sq. 
Adityas and Vasus, $35-357. 
Ayatajatru and Biliki, 378-380, 383. 
Agni, etymology of, 292. 

— world of, 746, 748. 
Agnihotra offering to Priura, 294 sq. 
Agnirahasya, a book of the Vajjasa- 

neyaka, 641. 
Akshaplda, 415 sq. 
Altars of mind, speech, Ac, 668- 

673. 
Angiras and .Saunaka, 284. 
Animal killed at sacrifice goes to 

heaven, 599. 
Aparantatamas, the teacher of the 

Vedas, 529. 
Apastamba quoted, 187, 410. 
Aranyakas and Vedas, their teach- 
ing, 530 sq. 
Arhat (Ginaj, the teaching of the, 

5i7, Sjo. 
Ajmarathya, a teacher, 293, 391. 
Asuras, their weapons real, 125. 
Ajvapati Kaikeya, 677 sq., 688. 
Atharvan, eldest son of Brahml, 

284. 
Atoms, theory of, refuted, 495-500. 

— Bauddha theory of, 501. 

— Gaina theory of, 516-520. 
Atreya quoted, 707. 

AWulomi quoted, 392, 394, 708, 

760 sq. 
Avantaratamas, 650 sq. 

Badarayana quoted, 326, 336, 529, 
626, 686, 689, 694, 752, 761, 

7«3- 
BSdari, opinion of, 293, 592, 748, 

750. 7«3- 

Balaki and Ajataratru, 378-380, 383. 

Bauddhas, their views of the origi- 
nation of the world refuted, 500- 
516. 

— take shelter under a pretended 
Vedic theory, 513. 

Being, pure, alone is real, 32 sq. 

— and Consciousness, 33, 47. 



Bhlgavatas, theory of the, 524- 

53«- 

Bharata-sawhita, i.e. the Maha- 
bblrata, 528. 

Bhashyakara quoted, 17, 100. 

Bhiskara quoted, 459. 

Bhfshma had knowledge of Brah- 
man, 704. 

— put off bis death, 741 sq. 
Bodhiyana, his explanation of the 

Brahma-stitras abridged, 3. 
Body, definitions of, 420-424. 
Brahman, masc (Norn. Brahml), 

the god, 90, 236, 23«, 284, 31a 

s*. 1*8> JJ«- 
Brahman, neut the highest, revealed 
in the Upanishads,. 3. 

— the abode of Lakshnrf, 3. 

— enquiry into, 3-156. 

— is that from which the origin, 
&c, of this world proceed, 3, 156- 
161 ; creation and reabsorption ot 
the world its sport, 405 sq. ; is 
the only cause of the world, 354- 
4<>7, 4 « 3-4795 it creates, 471 sq., 
532-540, 767; it modifies itself 
into the world, 402-406 ; it is the 
world, 88, 430-467 ; the world 
its body, 93-95, 4«9"4»4; B.and 
the world related as the snake 
and its coils, 618-631. 

— fruit of its knowledge, 5, 7, 9, 83. 

— only is real, 20 sq., 127. 

— is non-differenced intelligence, 
23, 81, 84 ; not non-differenced 
intelligence, but highest Person, 
207 sq. 

— devoid of qualities, 26 sq. ; de- 
void of form, 610 sq. 

— oneness of, 39, 73, 80. 

— highest, is pure Being, 71. 

— the subject of Scripture, 74 sq., 
161-200. 

— not taught by Scripture to be de- 
void of all difference, 78-86. 

— free from all imperfections, &c, 
88, 124,607-618. 
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Brahman, release sot due to know- 
ledge of the unqualified, 129-138. 

— souls and matter, 138-145. 

— etymology of, 158. 

— and soul, relation of, 309-237, 
*57-353> 467-471, 558-567; the 
soul's aim, 748-754. 

— not connected with Prakr/ti, nor 
with Karman, 240. 

— is the True, 302-305, 6r6. 

— the Imperishable is, 308-311. 

— is the' object of seeing,' 311-314. 

— small ether in the heart is, 314- 

3*5- 

— Person of the size of a thumb, 

3*5 sq, 347-349- 

— gods capable of knowledge of, 
326-335. 

— used in a double sense, 533 sq. 

— is of the nature of slaves, fisher- 
men, &c, 559 sq. 

— light the essential nature of, 61 1 

sq- 

— is 'not so, not so,' 611 sq., 615- 
617, 618. 

— compared to reflected image of 
the sun, 613 sq. 

— light and bliss constitute its na- 
ture. 618. 

— is absolutely supreme, 621-625. 

— its omnipresence, 624 sq. 

— meditations on, 637-685, 718- 
720. 

— the Imperishable and bliss, 653 
sq. 

— as the Self of the devotee, 716- 
718. 

Brahman-egg, 127, 334. 73»« 
Brahman-world, 312 sq., 317 sq., 

747. 751 sq. 

Brahmasfikta quoted, 191. 
Brahma-sutras, their explanation by 

Bodhlyana, 3. 
Brahma-upanishad, 336, 525. 
Breath is Brahman, 246. 

— created, 57a sq. 

— what it is, 573-575. 

— five forms of, 574 sq. 

— is minute, 575. 

— not an ' organ,' 577 sq. 

— water a dress for, 640 sq. 
Brthad-aranyaka, in the Kanva and 

Midhyandina texts, 403, 422 sq., 

544. 735- 
BWhaspati, Smr/'ti- writer, 409, 412. 
Buddha, 425 sq., 500, 515. 



Castes, difference of, 564 sq. 
Cause and effect, 4 15-4 19, 430- 

434. 445 sq., 453-455. 459. 463- 

466, 471, 482 sq., 503 sq., 541. 
Chariot, simile of the, 355 sq., 370, 

638 sq. 
Consciousness itself is ' Being,' 33 ; 

is not ' Being,' 47. 

— is eternal and incapable of change, 
35 sq. ; not eternal, 50-53 ; capa- 
ble of change, 54 sq. 

— and conscious subject are not 
different, 36-38. 

— its self-luminousness, 47-50. 

— not without object, 52-54. 

— the attribute of a permanent con- 
scious self, 56 sqq. 

Creation, 119, 206, 333-334, 374- 
377, 399. 40», 4«5, 4»o, 460 sq., 
465 sq, 471 sq., 474 sq, 53*-54°. 
568-570, 573, 578-583. 

— a mere sport of Brahman, 405 sq, 
476 sq. 

— from Prakrfti and soul, 490-493. 

Death is Nescience, 23. 

— of him who knows Brahman, 

7 » 8-74 3. 

— favourable times of, 740 sq. 

— soul in, 765 sq. 

Demons possessing men's bodies, 
driven out, 168. 

Devas, 238. See also Gods. 

Dhrxsh/adyumna, 595. 

Difference cannot be logically de- 
fined, 31-33. 

— can be proved, 39-46. 
DraniWa-bhashya quoted, 99, 428. 
DramUaMirya, 487. 

Draupadt, 595. 

Dreams, unreal, yet portending real 
things, 75- 

— things seen in, are Mlyi, 86. 

— the creation of the Lord, 130 sq., 
601-604. 

— foreshadow good and evil fortune, 
604. 

DvaipSyana, 406. 

Earth from water, 536. 
Elements, tripartition of, 119 sq, 
578-583, 586. 

— breath and soul combined with 
the, 730 sq. 

Ether is Brahman, 242-246,349-353. 

— the small, in the heart, 
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Ether not a mere non-entity, 506 sq. 
— created, 532-535. 
Expiatory rites, 706 sq. 
Eye, Person within the, 237-243, 
272-278. 



Fata Morgana, 449. 

Fathers, path of the, 594, 742. 

Fire from air, 535 sq. 

— rite of carrying it on the head, 
629, 631. 

Fires, knowledge of the five, 273- 

*77, 753- 
'Five-people/ the five senses, 371- 

374« 
Food is earth, 536. 

— unlawful, when permitted, 701 sq. 



Cabala taught by Gautama, 343. 

Gaimini, 5, 292, 294, 335, 382 sq., 
626, 686 sq., 694, 705 sq, 75°, 
75», 759 sq, 763. 

Cainas, their theory of the origina- 
tion of the world, refuted, 516- 
520. 

Ganaka offered sacrifices, 688. 

Canajruti and Raikva, 338-342. 

Gandharvas, 238. 

— town of, 449. 

Gautama teaches Cabala, 343. 
Gayatri metre, 248 sq. 
Gina, 425 sq, 531. 
God (Lord of all), denoted by 
'Brahman,' 4. 

— is intelligence and everlastingly 
one, 23. 

— knowledge of, 116. 

— the highest Self designated as, 

35*. 

— and Pradhtna, 396 sq, 522 sq. 

— not partial, nor cruel, 477 sq. 

— Cainashold that there is no, 516. 
Gods capable of knowledge of Brah- 
man, 326-335. 

— possess bodies and sense-organs, 

3 2 8-3 3°. 

— have several bodies, 330 sq. 

— create each in his own world, 
47a. 

— path of the, 594, 651 sq., 74*- 

744, 747, 749, 75», 753, 75?- 

— the cause of rewards of sacrifices, 
626 sq. 

Grammarians quoted, 60, 79. 



Hari, a form of Vishnu, the Lord 
and Creator, 87, 93, 527. 

— all beings a play of, 406. 
Heavenly world non-permanent, 177. 
Hells, seven, 593. 
Hiranyagarbha, a form of Vishnu, 93. 

— created and creator, 334. 

— proclaims the Yoga-smr/'ti, 413, 

5*9- 

— and Brahman, 578-583, 748-750. 

— world of, 768. 

' I,' unreality of the, 36-38. 

— in sleep, 53, 67-69. 

— and the Self, 57 sq, 61. 

— persists in the state of release, 
69-72. 

Immortal, the, i.e. Brahman, 18. 
Immortality, Brahman the only 
cause of, 296 sq., 690. 

— according to Sankhya system, 
386. 

— means of, 387. 

— of him who knows, 731 sq. 
Indra, a divine being, 238. 

— is Prana and Brahman, 350-254. 

— a term referring to the highest 
Reality, 522. 

— world of, 747 sq. 
Intelligence only is true, 33. 
Itihasa and Purana, 91, 126, 338 sq., 

75i. 

Kahola and Ya^tfavalkya, 657. 

ITaitraratha, 341 sq. 

Kalamukhas, a class of adherents of 

Parapati, 520 sq. 
Kanada, 425 sq, 430, 454, 500, 530, 

Kapalas, a class of adherents of 

Paiupati, 52a 
Kapeya, 342. 
Kapila, 201, 354 sq-, 357, 3«3, 3«5, 

37i, 374. 385, 4*5, 480, 48*, 5<x>, 

5»°, 5*4, 5*9, 544- 

— Smr/'ti of, 408, 410-412. 

— the great Rish\, referred to in 
Scripture &c, 409. 

Karsh/ia^ini quoted, 591 sq. 
Xarvaka view, 196. 
Kajakr/tsna, a teacher, 393, 394 sq. 
JTaturmukha, 90. 
Kaushitaki-brahmana, 250. 
Kavasha, Rishis descended from, 690. 
Knowledge and works, 9-11,18 sq. 
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686-696, 698-700, 70 j, 713 sq., 

7*4-7*7. 
Knowledge is meditation, 15. 

— all, is of the Real, 119-124. 

— defined, 699. 

— auxiliaries to, 708-71*. 

— sins destroyed by, 7*1-7*4. 
Krishxa, 535. 

Lakshmi, the highest Brahman the 

abode of, 3. 
Light is Brahman, 247-249. 
Lightning, on the soul's road, 747 sq. 
Lord. See God. 

Madhyamika doctrine of a general 

void, 106, $14. 
Magician produces illusive states of 

consciousness, 75. 
Mahabh&rata quoted, 241, 400, 410, 

5*8. 

— philosophical systems in the, 5*9 
sq. 

Maitreya questions Paribara, 93. 
Maitrey! and YlgSavalkya, 387, 

395 sq. 
Maitreyi-brihmana of the Brihad- 

Iraoyaka, 385 sq., 388, 395 sq. 
Mann, 410-413, 414. 
Maya, diversity in Brahman through, 

33. 

— things seen in dreams are, 86. 

— Lord of, 397, 406. 
Meditation on Brahman, 13-15, 17, 

83 sq., 637-685. 

— threefoldedness of, 353. 

— different forms of, 639-636. 

— must be repeated, 715 sq. 

— to be carried on sitting, 730 sq. 

— to be carried on up to death, 
7*i sq. 

Mimamsa, the earlier and the latter 
part of the, 5. 

— what it aims at, 6 sq. 

— an antecedent to enquiry into 
Brahman, 19. 

— opposed to the Vedantin view, 
148-153. 

Mirror does not manifest the face, 

67. 
Moon, double, 133. 

— soul's passage to the, 741 sq. 
Muift&ka-upanishad explained, 282- 

287. 

NSiiksta rite, 269. 



Naiiketas, story of, 269-371, 361 sq. 
Nirayaoa, the one God, 337, 339, 

*39 sq., 342, 256, 280, 359, 461, 

469. 47*, 5*»- 

— the highest Self or Brahman, 279, 

*8», 335, 5*»>53°sq., * 6 7- 

— creator, 410, 5*1 sq., 767. 

— promulgator of Pa&taratra, 539- 

53»- 

— pervades the whole world, 625. 

Nescience put an end to by know- 
ledge of Brahman, 9 sq., 23 sq., 
66, i45-»47. 

— appearance of plurality due to it, 
9, 22 sq. 

— is wrong imagination of differ- 
ence, 25. 

— does not originate, 54. 

— final release opposed to, 71. 

— its essential nature, 7a. 

— or Karman, 88, 101. 

— theory of, cannot be proved, 10a- 
119. 

— the root of all error, 161. 

— all effects based on, 439, 433. 
Nirvana, Kapala theory of, 5*0. 
Nothingness, Buddhist theory of, re- 
futed, 514-516. 

Om, the sacred syllable, 36a. 
Optical delusions, 121 sq., 123. 
Organs and vital breath, their origi- 
nation, 568-570. 

— their number, 570-572. 

— their minuteness, 572 sq. 

— ruled by the soul and the divini- 
ties, 575-577- 

— vital breath not one of the, 577 sq. 

Pauini, 69. 

PaStoratra doctrine, 529-531. 

Paftiaratra-jastra, the work of Vasu- 

deva himself, 528. 
Pa»*aratra~taotra is authoritative, 

5*4-531. 
Parama-samhita quoted, 536, 527. 
Paribara quoted, 72, 90, 284, 406, 

4i«, 474, 478, 564, 593- 

— questioned by Maitreya, 92. 
Plrupata doctrine, 529 ; not to be 

rejected absolutely, 531. 
Pajupatas, adherents of Pasupati, 

530, 533. 
Parupati, doctrine of, 520-533, 529. 
Pataa^li, 435. 
Paushkara-samhiti quoted, 535. 
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Perception versus Scripture, 34- 
36, 30 sq., 73-78. 

— non-determinate and determi- 
nate, 41. 

— does- not reveal mere Being, 44- 
46. 

Person, highest, release and rewards 

of works from the, 635-638. 
Pleasure and pain, 153-155. 
Plurality not unreal, 46 sq. 
Pradhana. SeeSanskritIndex,p.785. 
Pra^-apati, a being of great merit, 337. 

— the Creator, 333 sq. 

— the highest Reality, 533. 

— teaching of, 673, 675, 757, 760. 

— world of, 747 sq. 
Prahlada, saying of, 353. 
Prakriti. See Sanskrit Index, p. 785. 
Prina, offering to, 394 sq. See 

Sanskrit Index, p. 786. 
Pratardana and Indra, 350-354. 
Pravahana, 585. 
Pravargya ceremony, 644 sq. 
Pulastya, teacher of Parirara, 93. 
Purina. See ItiMsa. 

— does not teach a Brahman devoid 
of all difference, 86-103. 

Putika plant, 130. 

Raikvaand Gan&rruti, 338-343. 

— possessed knowledge of Brah- 
man, 704. 

Rakshasas, their weapons real, 135. 
Rama, 535. 

Ramanui?a, p. ix sq., 771. 
Ranayamyas, Khilas of the, 643. 
Raurava, name of a hell, 593. 
Release, desire of, 4. 

— how to be obtained, 9, 58, 83, 
139-138, 181, 635-638. 

— state of, 69-73, 551, 755-77L 

— in this life impossible, 186. 

— what it is, 303 sq., 370 sq., 392. 

— according to Buddha, 514. 

— Gaina theory of, 517. 

— its time not fixed, 7 1 3 sq. 
JUshis make or see the hymns, 3 3 3 sq. 

— are the prinas, 568 sq. 

Sacrifice, the a/vamedha, 697 sq. ■ 

— meditations on elements of the, 
707 sq. 

— twelve days', 763 sq. 
Sacrifices, five great, 1 7. 

— please the highest Person, 155. 

— gods come to the, 330 sq. 



Sacrifices, imply injury to living 
beings, 598 sq. 

— are means to propitiate deities, 
636. 

Saivas, a class of adherents of Paju- 

pati, 520 sq., 523. 
Sakhas, the same doctrine conveyed 

by all, 80. 
Samhitopanishad of the Atharvanas, 

191. 
Santsara. See Sanskrit Index, p. 787. 
Samvarta, 704. 
Sanaka, 90. 

Sanatsu^ata quoted, 33. 
5aWilya, 536 sq. 
Sankara and Ramanu^a, p. ix sq. 
£ankara, a form of Vishnu, 93. 
Sankarshana, Mldhava proclaimed 

by, 538 sq. 
Sankarshana quoted, 666. 
Sankhya system refuted, 383, 354- 

407, 4*4-4*7. 48o-495- 

— twenty-fivecategoriesof,37i-374. 

— the atheistic and the theistic, 396. 

— the Smrfti of Kapila, 408. 

— outline of, 480-483. 

— in Mahabharata, 539-531. 

— not to be rejected absolutely, 531. 
Sinkhya-Smr/ti, 409, 414. 
Sariraka-Mimamsk, its aim, 7, 8 sq. 
Sariraka-jastra, its relation to other 

philosophical systems, 531. 
Sastra constituted by the words of 

the Veda, 487. 
Satvata doctrine, 539. 
Satvata-samhita quoted, 535. 
Satyayanins quoted, 736. 
Saubhari, a being of special powers, 

JJi» 447. 
Saunaka quoted, 101, 758. 

— and Angiras, 384. 

— KSpeya, 342. 

Sautrantikas, a school of Bauddhas, 
510. 

Scripture of greater force than per- 
ception, 24-36, 30. 

— not stronger than perception, 73- 
78. 

— texts, how to be reconciled, 138- 

M5. 

— the source of knowledge of Brah- 
man, 161-300. 

— and Smriti, 408-413. 

— alone authoritative, 436, 473 sq. 

— of tender regard to man's wel- 
fare, 663. 
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Self, its unity with Brahman, 33, 
too sq. 

— and I, how related, 37 sq., 57 sq, 
61,7a. 

— and Nescience one, 54. 

— the abode of knowledge, 63. 

— is eternal, 63. 

— defined, 7 a. 

— consisting of Miss is the highest 
Self, 209-337. 

— See also Soul. 
Siddhas, 238. 

Sins destroyed by knowledge, 722- 

7*4- 
Siva, a term referring to the highest 

Reality, 522. 
Sky-flower, 50, 55, 77, 53». 
Sleep, soul in deep, 37 sq., 40, 5* 

sq., 67-69, 205 sq., 352, 379, 383 

sq., 550 sq., 604-606, 765 sq. 
Smn'ti does not teach a Brahman 

devoid of all difference, 86-102. 

— and Scripture, 119, 408-412. 

— of Kapila, 408. 

Snake and its coils, 618-621. 

Snake-rope, 66, 73, 75, 148 sq., 433. 

Soma, substitute for, 1 20. 

Soul, its relation to Brahman, 88, 98, 
133 sq- IJ8-M5, 191, ao9-»J7» 
*57-353. 39i sq-. 394, 467~47«, 
556-567. 

— released, its state, 100 sq., 755- 

77i. 

— enters a body other than its own, 
4>o. 

— is not produced, 478 sq., 540- 
544. 

— its size, 5»o, 54<5-548, 55'» 7*4- 

— is a knower, 544-553. 

— abides in the heart, 548 sq., 765. 

— is an agent, 553-556. 

— its imperfections are not Brah- 
man's, 563 sq. 

— enveloped by the subtle rudi- 
ments of the elements, 584-589. 

— followed by the prioas, 586. 

— its journey to the world of the 
fathers, 589-592 ; of evil-doer does 
not ascend to the moon, 592-596; 
its descent from the moon, 596- 
600. 

— in state of dream, 601-604. 

— in state of swoon, 606 sq., 

— its journey to the world of 
Brahman, 648-651, 728-745. 

— in deep sleep. See Sleep. 



Souls of gods, Asuras, &c, men, 

beasts, trees, &c, 198. 
Space. -See Ether. 
Sruti, 119 sq. See Scripture. 
Stage curtain, 234. 
Stages of life (Irramas), the three, 

693-696, 698-700, 702-712. 
Stories, their purpose in Vedanta- 

texts, 697 sq. 
Sfidras excluded from knowledge of 

Brahman, 337-347. 
Sugata, i.e. Buddha, 520, 544. 

— his doctrine of Nothingness, 514. 

— his teaching to be rejected, 531. 
Sun, Person within the, 237-242. 

— as honey, 368 sq. 

— at night, 739 sq. 

— knowers of Brahman go to the, 

7 39-74 «• 
Svetaketu, 583, 585. 
Swoon, soul in state of, 606 sq. 

Thou art that, 129-138, 759. 

Uddalaka and YigSavalkya, 280. 
Udgitha. See Sanskrit Index, p. 783. 
Unevolved, the, 354 sq, 357, 358. 
Upakosala taught by the Fires, 273- 

275. *76 sq. 
Upanishad, PaMarltra a great, 538. 
Upanishads, doctrine of all, 135. 

— the way of him who has heard 
the, 277. 

— mantras and sacrificial injunc- 
tions in the, 644 sq. 

— See also Scripture. 

Ushasta and Y%*avalkya, 656-658, 
701. 

Va^asaneyins quoted, 363. 

— of the Kanva and Madhyandma 
branch, 378 sq,, 381. 

Vaibhashikas, a school of Bauddhas, 

510. 
Valreshikas refuted, 430-467, 495- 

500, 517, 55*. 
Vauvanara is the highest Self, 287- 

295. 

— meditations on, 677-679. 

Vakyakara, 15-18, 24, 99. «38, 3«7- 
Vimadeva, Afshi, 71, 352 sq., 618. 
Varuita, world of, 747 sq. 
Vasish/Aa, 332, 650 sq. 

— teacher of Parirara, 92. 
Vasudeva, the highest Brahman, 23, 

87, 1*7. 
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V£sudeva,the world the body of, 139. 

— the highest cause, 524 sq., 5*7, 
5*9- 

— See also Vishnu. 

Vasus and Adityas, 335-357. 
Veda, its study enjoined, 5 sq. 

— supplemented by Itih&sa and 
Purina, 91. 

— creation by means of the, 331 sq. 

— is eternal, 332 sq. 

— systems contrary to the, to be 
rejected, 533. 

Vedanta and Sankhya, 409. 
Vedantin view different from Mt- 

mamsl theory, 148-156. 
Vedartha-samgraha, 78, 138. 
Vedas taught to Hiranyagarbha, 334. 

— Aparantatamas their teacher, 529. 

— and Aranyakas, 530 sq. 
Vidura, a Sudra, 338 sq. 

Vira^st river in the world of Brah- 
man, 648. 

Vishnu, the highest abode, 87 sq., 
313, 355. 358, 608. 

— the highest Brahman, 89, 93, 
266, 359. 

— the stars are, 126 sq. 

— creator, 410, 461. 

— See also Vasudeva, and Hari. 
VWttiklra quoted, 206, »6i, 302, 337. 
VySsa, 3, 709. 

Water from fire, 536. 

Widowers do not belong to an 

Irrama, 705. 
Words denote something to be done, 

148 sq. 

— and meanings, 150 sq. 



Works (karman), their fruit limited, 

4. 5, 7- 

— and knowledge, relation of, 9- 
1 r, 18 sq., 686-696, 698-700, 703, 
712 sq., 724-7*7. 

— to precede enquiry into Brahman, 

147. 

— have a permanent result, 149 sq. 

— inequality and suffering due to, 
478 sq. 

— souls return with a remainder of, 
589-592. 

— rewards of, 625-628. 

— good and evil, shaken off by him 
who knows, 646-651. 

— good, perish on death of Devotee, 
724. 

World and Brahman, 89, 413 sq., 
417, 430-467. 618-621. 

— its creation, subsistence and re- 
absorption, from Brahman, 156- 
161, 266 sq., 333-335. 477- 

Yldavaprakita, 459. 

Yajnavalkya, 280, 387, 393. «55 sq. 

Yama and Na*iketas, 270 sq. 

— evil-doers under the power of, 

593- 
Yoga, practitioner of, 89. 

— system refuted, 412 sq. 

— in Mahabharata, 529-531. 

— not to be rejected absolutely, 

53i. 

— power of, 742. 

YogSiaras, a school of Buddhists, 

510-513- 
Yoga-smr»ti, 412 sq. 
Yogins, knowledge of, 51, 116. 
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Sacred Books of the East 

TRANSLATED BY VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS 
AND EDITED BY 

THE RIGHT HON. F. MAX MttLLER. 

This Series is published with the sanction and co-operation of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. 

BBPOBT presented to the AOABBKXB BBS INSCRIPTIONS, Ka? 11, 
1883, By K. BBBBST BBVAB. 

< M. Renan presente trois nouveaux une fcconde, dont 1'interSt historiqne et 
volumes de la grande collection des religieux ne sera pas moindre. M. Max 
"Livres sacres de 1' Orient" (Sacred Miiller a su se procurer la collaboration 
Books of the East), que dirige a Oxford, des savans les pins Iminens d'Europe et 
avec une si Taste erudition et une critique d'Asie. L'UniversW d'Oxford, one cette 
si sure, le savant associe" de l'Academie grande publication bonore au plus haut 
des Inscriptions, M. Max Miiller. ... La degre> doit tenir a continuer dans les plus 
premiere s^rie de ce beau recueil, com- Urges proportions une ceuvre aussi philo- 
posee de 24 volumes, est presque achevee. sophiquement concue que savamment 
M. Max Miiller se propose d'en publier executee.' 

BXTKACT from the QUABTBBLY BBVXBW. 

' We rejoice to notice that a second great edition of the Rig-Veda, can corn- 
series of these translations has been an- pare in importance or in usefulness with 
nounced and has actually begun to appear, this English translation of the Sacred 
Hie stones, at least, out of which a stately Books of the East, which has been devised 
edifice may hereafter arise, are here being by his foresight, successfully brought so 
brought together. Prof. Max Miiller has far by his persuasive and organising 
deserved well of scientific history. Not power, and will, we trust, by the assist- 
a few minds owe to his enticing words ance of the distinguished scholars he has 
their first attraction to this branch of gathered round him, be carried in due 
study. But no work of his, not even the time to a happy completion.' 

Professor B.HABDY, Inaugural lecture In the University of rretburf, 1887. 
' Die allgemeine vergleichende Reli- internationalen Orientalistencongress in 
gionswissenschaft datirt von jenem gross- London der Grundstein gelegt worden 
artigen, in seiner Art einzig dastehenden war, die Ubersetzung der heiligen Biicher 
Untemehmen, zu welchem auf Anregung des Ostens ' {the Sacred Books of the 
Max Miillers im Jahre 1874 auf dem East). 

The Hon. JkXBBBT 8. O. OABBXVO, ' Words on Existing- Religions.' 
' The recent publication of the " Sacred a great event in the annals of theological 
Books of the East" in English is surely literature.' 
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SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST: 



FIRST SERIES. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. 

Translated by F. Max MUller. Part I. The JKKndogya- 
upanishad, The Talavakara-upanishad, The Aitareya-iranyaka, 
The Kaushftaki-brahma»a-upanishad, and The Va^asaneyi- 
samhila-upanishad. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Upanishads contain the philosophy of the Veda. They have 
become the foundation of the later Veddnta doctrines, and indirectly 
of Buddhism. Schopenhauer, speaking of the Upanishads, says : 
' In the whole world there is no study so beneficial and so elevating 
as that of the Upanishads. It has been the solace of my life, it will 
be the solace of my death? 

[See also Vol. XV.] 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasish/fta, 
and Baudhayana. Translated by Georg BOhlkr. Fart I. 
Apastamba and Gautama. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, ioj. 6d. 

The Sacred Laws of the Aryas contain the original treatises on 
which the Laws of Manu and other lawgivers were founded. 

[See also Vol. XIV.] 

Vol. ill. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. 
Part I. The Shu King, The Religious Portions of the Shih 
King, and The Hsiao King. Second Edition. 8vo, doth, i zs. 6d. 

Confucius was a collector of ancient traditions, not the founder of 
a new religion. As he lived in the sixth and fifth centuries B. C. 
his works are of unique interest for the study of Ethology. 
[See also Vols. XVI, XXVII, XXVIII, XXXIX, and XL.] 

vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. 

Translated by James Darmesteter. Part I. The Vendtdfid. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 14*. 

7Xi? Zend-Avesta contains the relics of what was the religion of 
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EDITED BY F. MAX MVLLER. 



Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes. It forms to the present day the sacred 
book of the Par sis, the so-catted fire-worshippers. 
[See also Vols. XXIII and XXXL] 

Vol. V. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part I. The Bundahu, Bahman 
Yaxt, and Shayast li-shayast. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

The Pahlavi Texts comprise the theological literature of the revival 
of Zoroaster 's religion, beginning with the Sassanian dynasty. They 
are important for a study of Gnosticism. 

[See also Vols. XVIII, XXIV, XXXVII, and XLVIL] 

Vols. VI and IX. <~ The Qur'fin. 

Parts I and II. Translated by E. H. Palmer. Second Edition. 
8vo, cloth, 2\s. 

This translation, carried out according to his own peculiar views 
of the origin of the Qur'dn, was the last great work ofE. H. Palmer, 
before he was murdered in Egypt. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishwu. 

Translated by Julius Jolly. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A collection of legal aphorisms, closely connected with one of the 
oldest Vedic schools, the KaMas, but considerably added to in later 
time. Of importance for a critical study of the Laws ofManu. 

Vol. vin. The Bhagavadgita,with The Sanatsu^atlya, 
and The Anuglta. 

Translated by Kashinath Trimbak Telang. Second Edition. 
8vo, cloth, 1 of. 6d. 

• The earliest philosophical and religious poem of India. It has been 
paraphrased in Arnold's 'Song Celestial.' 

Vol. x. The Dhammapada, 

Translated from Pali by F. Max Muller ; and 

The Sutta-Nipata, 
Translated from Pali by V. FausbOll ; being Canonical Books 
of the Buddhists. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Dhammapada contains the quintessence of Buddhist morality. 
The Sutta-Nipdta gives the authentic teaching of Buddha on some 
of the fundamental principles of religion. 
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SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST: 



Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. 

Translated from P&K by T. W. Rhys Davids, i. The Mabl- 
parinibb&na Suttanta; a. The Dhamma-£akka-ppavattana 
Sutta. 3. The Tevtjya Suttanta; 4. The Akankheyya Sutta ; 
5. The .ffetokhila Sutta; 6. The Mabi-sudassana Suttanta; 
7. The Sabbisava Sutta. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A collection of the most important religious, moral, and philosophical 
discourses taken from the sacred canon of the Buddhists. 

Vol. xn. The .Satapatha-Brahma»a, according to the 
Text of the Madhyandina School. 

Translated by Julius Eggkling. Part I. Books I and II. 
8vo, cloth, 12*. 6d. 

A minute account of the sacrificial ceremonies of the Vedic age. 
It contains the earliest account of the Deluge in India. 
[See also Vols. XXVI. XLI, XL1II, and XLIV.] 

Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 

Oldenbxrg. Parti. The Patimokkha. The Mahivagga, I-IV. 

8vo, cloth, 1 Of. 6d. 

The Vinaya Texts give for the first time a translation of the moral 

code of the Buddhist religion as settled in the third century B. C. 

[See also Vols. XVII and XX.] 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, V&sish/fa, 
and BaudhSyana. Translated by Gkorg Buhler. Part U. 
V£sish/fta and Baudhayana. 8vo, cloth, ror. 6d. 

vol. XV. The Upanishads. 

Translated by F. Max Muller. Part II. The Ka/Aa-upanishad, 
The Muwrfaka-upanishad, The Taittirfyaka-upanishad, The 
Bnhadiranyaka-upanishad, The Svetiuvatara-upanishad, The 
Prajfla-upanishad, and The Maitiiyaffa-brihmana-upanishad. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

vol. xvi. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by Jahks Lxggx. 
•Part II. The Y! King. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
[See also Vols. XXVII, XXVUL] 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the P£li by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldenberg. Part II. The Mahivagga, V-X. The ^ullavagga, 
I— III. 8vo, cloth, iox. 6d. 
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Vol. xviii. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part II. The DS<fist4n-f Dmik 
and The Epistles of Minuftfhar. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. 

A Life of Buddha by Arvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by Dhannaraksha, a.d. 420, and from 
Chinese into English by Samuel Beal. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

This life of Buddha was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese, 
A.D. 420. // contains many legends, some of which show a certain 
similarity to the Evangelium infantiae, ifc. 

Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated'from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldenburg. Part III. The JSTullavagga, IV-XII. 8vo, cloth, 
1 of. 6<& 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-puwdarlka ; or, The Lotus 
of the True Law. 

Translated by H. Kern. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

' The Lotus of the True Law' a canonical book of the Northern 
Buddhists, translated from Sanskrit. There is a Chinese transla- 
tion of this book which was finished as early as the year 286 A.D. 

Vol. XXII. Gaina-Sutras. 

Translated from PrSkrit by Hermann Jacobi. Part I. The 
AiSranga-Sutra and The Kalpa-Sutra. 8vo, cloth, 10*. 6d. 

The religion of the Gainas was founded by a contemporary of Buddha. 
It still counts numerous adherents in India, while there are no 
Buddhists left in India proper. 

[See Vol. XLV.] 

Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. 

Translated by James Darmesteter. Part II. The Strdzahs, 
Yarts, and Nyayu. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part III. Dtnft-t Matndg- 
Khirarf, -Slkand-gumSntk Yigii, and Sad Dar. 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. 
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SECOND SERIES. 

Vol. XXV. Manu. 

Translated by Georg Buhler. 8vo, cloth, 2 is. 
This translation is founded on that of Sir William fonts, which 
has been carefully revised and corrected with the help of seven native 
Commentaries. An Appendix contains all the quotations from Manu 
which are found in the Hindu Law-books, translated for the use of 
the Law Courts in India. Another Appendix gives a synopsis of 
parallel passages from the six Dharma-sHtras, the other Smiitis, 
the Upanishads, the Mahdbhdrata, Ifc. 

Vol. xxvi. The tSatapatha-Brahmaoa. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part II. Books III and IV. 
8vo, cloth, us. 6d. 

vols, xxvil ajstd xxvni. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Leggr. Parts 
III and IV. The Lf K\, or Collection of Treatises on the Rules 
of Propriety, or Ceremonial Usages. 8vo, cloth, 25*. 

Vol. xxix. The Grzhya-Sutras, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies. 

Part I. .Sankhiyana, Asvalayana, Paraskara, Khadira. Trans- 
lated by Hermann Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

vol. XXX. The Grshya-Sutras, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies. 

Part II. Gobhila, Hira«yakerin, Apastamba. Translated by 
Hermann Oldenberg. Apastamba, Yagtfa-paribhasha-sutras. 
Translated by F. Max MOller. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
These rules of Domestic Ceremonies describe the home life of the 
ancient Aryas with a completeness and accuracy unmatched in any 
other literature. Some of these rules have been incorporated in the 
ancient Law-books. 

Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. 

Part III. The Yasna, Visparad, Afrtnagan, Gibs, and 
Miscellaneous Fragments. Translated by L. H. Mills. 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. 

Translated by F. Max Muller. Part I. 8vo, cloth, i&r. 6d. 
[See also Vol. XLVL] 

vol. xxxill. The Minor Law-books. 

Translated by Julius Jolly. Part I. Narada, Bnhaspati. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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Vol. xxxiv. The Vedanta-Sutras, with the Com- 
mentary by 6ankara^arya. Part I. 

Translated by G. Thibaut. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s. 6d. 
[See also Vols. XXXVIII and XLVIII.] 

Vols, xxxv and xxxvi. The Questions of King 
Milinda. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
Part I. 8vo, cloth, ioj. 6d. Part II. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVII. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part IV. The Contents of the 
Nasks, as stated in the Eighth and Ninth Books of the 
Dtnkard. 15s. 

vol. xxxviii. The Vedanta T Sutras. Part II. 8vo, 
cloth, with full Index to both Parts, 1 2s. 6d. 

Vols, xxxix and xl. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Taoism. Translated by James Legge. 8vo, 
cloth, 2 1 s. 

Vol. XIiI. The .Satapatha-Brahmawa. Part III. 
Translated by Julius Eggeling. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vol. xlii. Hymns of the Atharva-veda. 
Translated by M. Bloomfield. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

VOL. XLIII. The 6atapatha-Brahma«a. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part IV. Books VIII, 
IX, and X. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XIiIV. The .Satapatha-Brahmawa. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part V. Books XI, XII, 
XIII, and XIV. 18s. 6d. 

Vol. XLV. The Gaina-Sutras. 

Translated from Prak/n, by Hermann Jacobi. Part II. The 
Uttaradhyayana Sutra, The Sutrakrrtanga Sutra. 8vo, cloth, 
• t2s. 6d. 

vol. XL VI. Vedic Hymns. Part II. 8vo, cloth, 14*. 

Vol. xlvii. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part V. Marvels of Zoroas- 
trianism. 8s. 6d. 

Vol. XLVIII. The Vedanta-Sutras, Part III, with 
Rimanu^a's .Srtbhashya. 

Translated by G. Thibaut. [In the Press.] 

Vol. XLIX. Buddhist Mahayina Texts. Buddha- 
Aarita, translated by E. B. Cowell. Sukh&vatf-vyuha.Va^ra^Ae- 
dika, &c, translated by F. Max Muller. Amitiyur-Dhyana- 
Sutra, translated by J. Takakusu. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
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RECENT ORIENTAL WORKS. 



ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA 

ARYAN SERIES. 

Buddhist Texts from Japan. I. VagraiiAedika ; The 
Diamond-Cutter. 

Edited by F. Max Muller, M.A. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. 
One of the most famous metaphysical treatises of the Mahayina Buddhists. 

Buddhist Texts from Japan. II. Sukhavati-Vyuha : 
Description of Sukhdvatt, the Land of Bliss. 

Edited by F. Max Muller, M.A., and Bunyiu Nanjio. With 

two Appendices : (1) Text and Translation of Sanghavarman's 

Chinese Version of the Poetical Portions of the Sukhavatt- 

Vyuha ; (2) Sanskrit Text of the Smaller Sukhavati-Vyuha. 

Small 4to, ys. 6d. 

The tdilio princeps of the Sacred Book of one of the largest and most 

influential sects of Buddhism, numbering more than ten millions of followers 

in Japan alone. 

Buddhist Texts from Japan. III. The A ncient Palm- 
Leaves containing the Pra/»a-Paramita-Hr*daya- 
Sutra and the Ush»lsha-Vi/aya-Dhara»L 

Edited by F. Max Muller, M.A., and Bunyiu Nanjio, M.A. 
With an Appendix by G. Buhler, CLE. With many Plates. 
Small 4 to, 1 of. 
Contains facsimiles of the oldest Sanskrit MS. at present known. 

Dharma-Sawgraha, an Ancient Collection of Buddhist 
Technical Terms. 

Prepared for publication by Kknjiu Kasawara, a Buddhist 
Priest from Japan, and, after his death, edited by F. Max 
Muller and H. Wenzel. Small 4to, 7;. 6d. 

Katyiyana's Sarvanukramawl of the i?%veda. 

With Extracts from Shadgurimshya's Commentary entitled 
Vedarthadlpika. Edited by A. A. Macdonell, M.A., PhD. 16*. 

The Buddha- ATarita of A^vaghosha. 

Edited, from three MSS., by E B. Cowell, M.A. 12s. 6d. 

The Mantrapatha, or the Prayer Book of the Apa- 
stambins. 

Edited, together with the Commentary of Haradatta, and 
translated by M. Winternitz, Ph.D. First Part. Introduc- 
tion, Sanskrit Text, Varietas Lectionis, and Appendices. 
Small quarto, iar. 6d. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The Sanskrit text of the Buddha-£arita was published 
at the beginning of last year in the ' Anecdota Oxoniensia,' 
and the following English translation is now included in 
the series of ' Sacred Books of the East.' It is an early 
Sanskrit poem written in India on the legendary history 
of Buddha, and therefore contains much that is of interest 
for the history of Buddhism, beside its special import- 
ance as illustrating the early history of classical Sanskrit 
literature. 

It is ascribed to Arvaghosha ; and, although there were 
several writers who bore that name, it seems most probable 
that our author was the contemporary and spiritual adviser 
of Kanishka in the first century of our era. Hiouen 
Thsang, who left India in A.D. 645, mentions him with 
Deva, Nagarg-una, and Kumaralabdha, 'as the four suns 
which illumine the world 1 ;' but our fullest account is 
given by I-tsing, who visited India in 673. He states that 
Arvaghosha was an ancient author who composed the 
Ala/«kara-.?astra and the Buddha-£arita-kavya, — the latter 
work being of course the present poem. Beside these 
two works he also composed the hymns in honour of 
Buddha and the three holy beings Amitabha, Avalokite- 
jvara, and Mahasthama, which were chanted at the evening 
service of the monasteries. ' In the five countries of India 
and in the countries of the Southern ocean they recite 
these poems, because they express a store of ideas and 
meaning in a few words 2 .' A solitary stanza (VIII, 13) is 



' Jnlien's Translation, vol. ii, p. 314. 

* See M. Fujishanoa, Journal Asi«tiqne, 1888, p. 425. 
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X THE BUDDHA-JTARITA OF ASVAGHOSHA. 

quoted from the Buddha-£arita in Rayamuku/a's commen- 
tary on the Amarakosha I, i. i, a, and also by U^jfvala- 
datta in his commentary on the Uwadi-sutras I, 156 ; and 
five stanzas are quoted as from Arvaghosha in Vallabha- 
deva's Subhashitavali, which bear a great resemblance to 
his style, though they are not found in the extant portion 
of this poem 1 . 

The Buddha-£arita was translated into Chinese 3 by 
Dharmaraksha in the fifth century, and a translation of 
this was published by the Rev. S. Beal in the present 
series ; it was also translated into Tibetan in the seventh 
or eighth century. The Tibetan as well as the Chinese 
version consists of twenty-eight chapters, and carries down 
the life of Buddha to his entrance into Nirvana and the 
subsequent division of the sacred relics. The Tibetan 
version appears to be much closer to the original Sanskrit 
than the Chinese ; in fact from its verbal accuracy we can 
often reproduce the exact words of the original, since 
certain Sanskrit words are always represented by the same 
Tibetan equivalents, as for instance the prepositions pre- 
fixed to verbal roots. I may here express an earnest hope 
that we may still ere long have an edition and translation 
of the Tibetan version, if some scholar can be found to 
complete Dr. Wenzel's unfinished labour. He had devoted 
much time and thought to the work ; I consulted him 
in several of my difficulties, and it is from him that I 
derived all my information about the Tibetan renderings. 
This Tibetan version promises to be of great help in 
restoring the many corrupt readings which still remain in 
our faulty Nepalese MSS. 

Only thirteen books of the Sanskrit poem claim to be 
Asvaghosha's composition; the last four books are an 
attempt by a modern Nepalese author to supply the loss 
of the original. He tells us this honestly in the colophon, 



1 Professor Peterson has remarked that two stanzas out of the five occur in 
Bhartrihari's Nltwataka. 

' We have for the present classed the Buddha-Aarita with the Mahiyana 
Sutras in default of more exact information. 
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INTRODUCTION. XI 



— 'having searched for them everywhere and not found 
them, four cantos have been made by me, Amr/tananda, — 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth.' He 
adds the date 950 of the Nepalese era, corresponding to 
1830 A.D.; and we have no difficulty in identifying the 
author. Ra^endralal Mitra in his 'Nepalese Buddhist 
Literature' mentions Amrttananda as the author of two 
Sanskrit treatises and one in Newart; he was probably 
the father of the old pa«rfit of the Residency at Kktm&ndu, 
Gunananda, whose son Indrananda holds the office at 
present Dr. D. Wright informs me that the family seem 
to have been the recognised historians of the country, and 
keepers of the MS. treasures of sundry temples. The four 
books are included in this translation as an interesting 
literary curiosity. The first portion of the fourteenth 
book agrees partly with the Tibetan and Chinese, and 
Amrttananda may have had access to some imperfect 
copy of this portion of the original ; but after that his 
account is quite independent, and has no relation to the 
two versions. 

In my preface to the edition of the Sanskrit text I have 
tried to show that Axvaghosha's poem appears to have 
exercised an important influence on the succeeding poets 
of the classical period in India. When we compare the 
description in the seventh book of the Raghuvawwa of the 
ladies of the city crowding to see prince A^a as he passes 
by from the Svayawvara where the princess Bhcgya has 
chosen him as her husband, with the episode in the third 
book of the Buddha-£arita (jlokas 13-24); or the description 
of Kama's assault on Siva in the Kumarasambhava with that 
of Mara's temptation of Buddha in the thirteenth book, we 
can hardly fail to trace some connection. There is a 
similar resemblance between the description in the fifth 
book of the Ramayawa, where the monkey Hanumat 
enters Ravawa's palace by night, and sees his wives asleep 
in the seraglio and their various unconscious attitudes, and 
the description in the fifth book of the present poem where 
Buddha on the night of his leaving his home for ever sees 
the same unconscious sight in his own palace. Nor may 
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Xll THE BUDDHA-JTARITA OF ASVAGHOSHA. 

we forget that in the Ramayawa the description is merely 
introduced as an ornamental episode ; in the Buddhist poem 
it is an essential element in the story, as it supplies the final 
impulse which stirs the Bodhisattva to make his escape 
from the world. These different descriptions became after- 
wards commonplaces in Sanskrit poetry, like the catalogue 
of the ships in Greek or Roman epics ; but they may very 
well have originated in connection with definite incidents 
in the Buddhist sacred legend. 

The Sanskrit MSS. of Nepal are always negligently 
transcribed and abound with corrupt passages, which it is 
often very difficult to detect and restore. My printed text 
leaves many obscure lines which will have to be cleared up 
hereafter by .more skilful emendations. I have given in the 
notes to the translation some further emendations of my 
own, and I have also added several happy conjectures 
which continental scholars have kindly suggested to me 
by letter ; and I gladly take this opportunity of adding in 
a foot-note some which I received too late to insert in their 
proper places \ 

I have endeavoured to make my translation intelligible 
to the English reader, but many of the verses in the 
original are very obscure. Ajvaghosha employs all the 
resources of Hindu rhetoric (as we might well expect if 
I-tsing is right in ascribing to him an ' alawkara-jastra '), 
and it is often difficult to follow his subtil turns of thought 
and remote allusions ; but many passages no doubt owe 
their present obscurity to undetected mistakes in the text 
of our MSS. In the absence of any commentary (except 
so far as the diffuse Chinese translation and occasional 
reference to the Tibetan have supplied the want) I have 
been necessarily left to my own resources, and I cannot 
fail to have sometimes missed my author's meaning, 
Prawwulabhye phale mohad udbahur iva vamanaA ; 

1 Dr. tod Boehtlingk suggests 'sau^i vUaHra'in VIII, 3, and ' vila/wba- 
keiyo' in VIII, 21, — two certain emendations. Professor Kielhom would read 
' nabhagy era ' in XIII, 47 for ' nayaty eva,' and ' tatraiva nisfnam rtshim ' in 
XIII, 50. Professor Biihler would read ' priyatanayas tanayasya' in I, 87, and 
' na tatya^a ka. ' in IV, 80. 
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INTRODUCTION. Xlii 

but I have tried to do my best, and no one will welcome 
more cordially any light which others may throw on the 
passages which I have misunderstood. 

The edition of the original text was dedicated to my old 
friend Professor F. Max Miiller, and it is a sincere gratifi- 
cation to me that this translation will appear in the same 
volume with similar translations from his pen. 

.-, K. B. C« 

Cambridge : 

Feb. i, 1894. 
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THE BUDDHA-Aj\RITA 

OF 

A5VAGHOSHA. 



BOOK I. 



i. That Arhat is here saluted, who has no 
counterpart, — who, as bestowing the supreme hap- 
piness, surpasses (Brahman) the Creator, — who, as 
driving away darkness, vanquishes the sun, — and, 
as dispelling all burning heat, surpasses the beautiful 
moon. 

2. There was a city, the dwelling-place 1 of the 
great saint Kapila, having its sides surrounded by 
the beauty of a lofty broad table-land as by a line of 
clouds, and itself, with its high-soaring palaces 2 , 
immersed in the sky. 

3. By its pure and lofty system of government it, 
as it were, stole the splendour of the clouds of 
Mount Kailasa, and while it bore the clouds which 
came to it through a mistake, it fulfilled the imagina- 
tion which had led them thither 3 . 

4. In that city, shining with the splendour of 
gems, darkness like poverty could find no place; 

1 Vastu seems used here for vastu. ' Dhishnya. 

j, 1 They had thought that it was Kailasa. 

O] B 
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2 THE BUDDHA-*ARITA OF AdVAGHOSHA. 

prosperity shone resplendently, as with a smile, from 
the joy of dwelling with such surpassingly excellent 
citizens. 

5. With its festive arbours, its arched gateways 
and pinnacles \ it was radiant with jewels in every 
dwelling ; and unable to find any other rival in the 
world, it could only feel emulation with its own 
houses. 

6. There the sun, even although he had retired, 
was unable to scorn the moon-like faces of its women 
which put the lotuses to shame, and as if from the 
access of passion, hurried towards the western ocean 
to enter the (cooling) water. 

7. 'Yonder Indra has been utterly annihilated by 
the people when they saw the glories 8 acquired 
by the .Sakyas,' — uttering this scoff, the city strove 
by its banners with gay-fluttering streamers to wipe 
away every mark of his existence. 

8. After mocking the water-lilies even at night 
by the moonbeams which rest on its silver pavi- 
lions, — by day it assumed the brightness of the 
lotuses through the sunbeams falling on its golden 
palaces. 

9. A king, by name .Suddhodana, of the kindred 
of the sun, anointed to stand at the head of earth's 
monarchs, — ruling over the city, adorned it, as a 
bee-inmate a full-blown lotus 8 . 

10. The very best of kings with his train ever 



1 Or towers? (simhakarnaiA). 

1 For the genitive yaj asam, see Pan. II, 3. 52 (adhfgartha). 

* Va is used for iva in .Sirup. Badha, III, 63, IV, 35 ; Meghad. 
82. (Cf. infra, IV, 44.) Puradhira^ am seems used adverbially. 
Cf. the line in Vikramorv. kusumany a jerate sha/pad&A. Could 
it mean ' as a thought the lotus of the heart?' 
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BOOK I, 5-I5. 



near him \ — intent on liberality yet devoid of pride 8 ; 
a sovereign, yet with an ever equal eye thrown on 
all 8 , — of gentle nature and yet with wide-reaching 
majesty 4 . 

11. Falling smitten by his arm in the arena of 
battle, the lordly elephants of his enemies bowed 
prostrate with their heads pouring forth quantities 
of pearls as if they were offering handfuls of flowers 
in homage. 

12. Having dispersed his enemies by his pre- 
eminent majesty as the sun disperses the gloom of 
an eclipse, he illuminated his people on every side, 
showing them the paths which they were to follow. 

1 3. Duty, wealth, and pleasure under his guidance 
assumed mutually each other's object, but not the 
outward dress ; yet as if they still vied together 
they shone all the brighter in the glorious career of 
their triumphant success. 

14. He, the monarch of the .Sakyas, of native 
pre-eminence, but whose actual pre-eminence was 
brought about by his numberless councillors of 
exalted wisdom, shone forth all the more gloriously, 
like the moon amidst the stars shining with a light 
like its own 6 . 

15. To him there was a queen, named Maya, as if 
free from all deceit (maya) — an effulgence proceeding 

1 Also ' though the highest of mountains, yet bearing his wings 
(uncut).' 

' Or if applied to an elephant, 'not in rut.' 

' Or with a double meaning in Ua, ' though like .Siva, yet with 
even eyes,' i. e. not three. 

4 Or ' like the moon, yet widely burning (like the sun).' 

' Or perhaps ' shining with undiminished splendour.' If we read 
akrz't £n y athabhaA it would run, 'shining with its light undimmed 
by the stars.' 

B 2 
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4 THE BUDDHA-rARITA OF ASVAGHOSHA. 

from his effulgence, like the splendour of the sun 
when it is free from all the influence of darkness, — 
a chief queen in the united assembly of all queens. 

1 6. Like a mother to her subjects, intent on their 
welfare, — devoted to all worthy of reverence like 
devotion itself, — shining on her lord's family like the 
goddess of prosperity, — she was the most eminent of 
goddesses to the whole world. 

1 7. Verily the life of women is always darkness, 
yet when it encountered her, it shone brilliantly; 
thus the night does not retain its gloom, when it 
meets with the radiant crescent of the moon. 

18. 'This people, being hard to be roused to 
wonder in their souls, cannot be influenced by me if 
I come to them as beyond their senses,' — so saying, 
Duty abandoned her own subtile nature and made 
her form visible. 

19. Then falling from the host of beings in the 
Tushita heaven 1 , and illumining the three worlds, 
the most excellent of Bodhisattvas suddenly entered 
at a thought into her womb, like the Naga-king 
entering the cave of Nanda. 

20. Assuming the form of a huge elephant white 
like Himalaya, armed with six tusks 2 , with his face 
perfumed with flowing ichor, he entered the womb 
of the queen of king .Suddhodana, to destroy the 
evils of the world. 

21. The guardians of the world hastened from 
heaven to mount watch over the world's one true 
ruler; thus the moonbeams, though they shine 



1 For tushitat kayat, .cf. tushite devanikaya upapannft, 
Diryfivad. p. 83 ; and tushitakayika, Lalitav. p. 142. 
1 Cf. the Pali Maddanto, and the Lalitav. sharfdanta. 
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BOOK I, l6-28. 



everywhere, are especially bright on Mount Kai- 
lasa. 

22. Maya also, holding him in her womb, like a 
line of clouds holding a lightning-flash, relieved the 
people around her from the sufferings of poverty by 
raining showers of gifts. 

23. Then one day by the king's permission the 
queen, having a great longing in her mind, went 
with the inmates of the gynaeceum into the garden 
Lumbint. 

24. As the queen supported herself by a bough 
which hung laden with a weight of flowers, the 
Bodhisattva suddenly came forth, cleaving open 
her womb. 

25. * At that time the constellation Pushya was 
auspicious, and from the side of the queen, who was 
purified by her vow, her son was born for the 
welfare of the world, without pain and without 
illness. 

26. Like the sun bursting from a cloud in the 
morning, — so he too, when he was born from his 
mother's womb, made the world bright like gold, 
bursting forth with his rays which dispelled the 
darkness. 

27. As soon as he was born the thousand-eyed 
(Indra) well-pleased took him gently, bright like a 
golden pillar ; and two pure streams of water fell 
down from heaven upon his head with piles of 
Mandara flowers. 

28. Carried about by the chief suras, and delighting 
them with the rays that streamed from his body, he 



1 From this point the Tibetan and Chinese versions agree more 
or less closely with the Sanskrit text. 
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6 THE BUDDHA-rARITA OF ASVAGHOSHA. 

surpassed in beauty the new moon as it rests on a 
mass of evening clouds. 

29. As was Aurva's birth from the thigh 1 , and 
Pnthu's from the hand *, and MindhatWs, who was 
like Indra himself, from the forehead 8 , and Kakshl- 
vat's from the upper end of the arm 4 , — thus too 
was his birth (miraculous). 

30. Having thus in due time issued from the 
womb, he shone as if he had come down from 
heaven, he who had not been born in the natural 
way, — he who was born full of wisdom, not foolish, — 
as if his mind had been purified by countless aeons 
of contemplation. 

31. With glory, fortitude, and beauty he shone 
like the young sun descended upon the earth ; when 
he was gazed at, though of such surpassing bright- 
ness, he attracted all eyes like the moon. 

32. With the radiant splendour of his limbs he 
extinguished like the sun the splendour of the lamps; 
with his beautiful hue as of precious gold he illu- 
minated all the quarters of space. 

33. Unflurried, with the lotus-sign in high relief*, 
far-striding, set down with a stamp, — seven such 
firm footsteps did he then take, — he .who was like 
the constellation of the seven rhhis. 

34. ' I am born for supreme knowledge, for the 
welfare of the world, — thus this is my last birth,' — 

1 Mahabh. I, 2610. * Vishwu Pur. I, 13. 

* According to the Mahabh. Ill, L 10450, he was born from his 
father's left side, but cf. Vishwu Pur. IV, 2. 

4 The MSS. vary between bhug&msa. and bhu^amsa; we might 
conjecture bhu^agradejat, but bhugimszdes&t is the only 
reading in V, 56. Beal I, 10 has ' the armpit.' 

* Ab^asamudgatani. Cf. Beal I, 16, note. 
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BOOK I, 29-4O. 



thus did he of lion gait, gazing at the four quarters, 
utter a voice full of auspicious meaning. 

35. Two streams of water bursting from heaven, 
bright as the moon's rays, having the power of heat 
and cold, fell down upon that peerless one's benign 
head to give refreshment to his body. 

36. His body lay on a bed with a royal canopy 
and a frame shining with gold, and supported by 
feet of lapis lazuli, and in his honour the yaksha- 
lords stood round guarding him with golden lotuses 
in their hands. 

37. The gods in homage to the son of Maya, 
with their heads bowed at his majesty, held up a 
white umbrella in the sky and muttered the highest 
blessings on his supreme wisdom. 

38. The great dragons 1 in their great thirst for 
the Law*, — they who had had the privilege of 
waiting on the past Buddhas, — gazing with eyes of 
intent devotion, fanned a him and strewed Mandara 
flowers over him. 

39. Gladdened through the influence of the birth 
of the Tathagata, the gods of pure natures and 
inhabiting pure abodes * were filled with joy, though 
all passion was extinguished, for the sake of the 
world * drowned in sorrow. 

40. When he was born, the earth, though 
fastened down by (Himalaya) the monarch of 
mountains, shook like a ship tossed by the wind; 
and from a cloudless sky there fell a shower full of 
lotuses and water-lilies, and perfumed with sandal- 
wood. 

1 MahoragiA. * Cf. infra, floka 54. 

' Avya^an. * Suddhadhivas&A. 

' Reading hit ay a. 
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8 THE BUDDHA-rARITA OF ASVAGHOSHA. 

41. Pleasant breezes blew soft to the touch, 
dropping down heavenly garments ; the very sun, 
though still the same, shone with augmented light, 
and fire gleamed, unstirred, with a gentle lustre. 

42. In the north-eastern part of the dwelling a 
well of pure water appeared of its own accord, 
wherein the inhabitants of the gynaeceum, filled 
with wonder, performed their rites as in a sacred 
bathing-place. 

43. Through the troops of heavenly visitants, who 
came seeking religious merit, the pool itself received 
strength to behold Buddha, and by means of its 
trees bearing flowers and perfumes it eagerly offered 
him worship. 

44. The flowering trees at once produced their 
blossoms, while their fragrance was borne aloft in all 
directions by the wind, accompanied by the songs of 
bewildered female bees, while the air was inhaled 
and absorbed by the many snakes (gathering 
near) K 

45. Sometimes there resounded 2 on both sides 
songs mingled with musical instruments and tabours, 
and lutes also, drums, tambourines, and the rest, — 
from women adorned with dancing bracelets. 

46. ' 8 That royal law which neither Bhrtgu nor 
Angiras ever made, those two great seers the 
founders of families, their two sons iSukra and 
Wzhaspati left revealed at the end. 

1 Serpents are called v&yubhaksha. See Ind. Sprtiche, III, 
4738, and Raghuvawwa XIII, 12. Cf. also infra, VII, 15. 

' Vira^itam, 'it was manifested by.' Can tat mean 'then' or 
'there?' 

* We learn from jloka 52 that this is a speech uttered by the 
Brahmans of the court. 
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47. 'Yea, the son of Sarasvatl 1 proclaimed that 
lost Veda which they had never seen in former 
ages, — Vyisa rehearsed that in many forms, which 
V&rishMa helpless could not compile ; 

48. 'The voice ofValmtki uttered its poetry which 
the great seer A'yavana could not compose; and 
that medicine which Atri never invented the wise 
son of Atri * proclaimed after him ; 

49. 'That Brahmanhood which Kuaka never 
attained, — his son, O king, found out the means to 
gain it; (so) Sagara made a bound for the ocean, 
which even the Ikshvakus had not fixed before 
him. 

50. ' Ganaka attained a power of instructing the 
twice-born in the rules of Yoga which none other 
had ever reached 8 ; and the famed feats of the 
grandson of .Sura* (Krishna) .Sura and his peers were 
powerless to accomplish. 

51. ' Therefore it is not age nor years which are 
the criterion ; different persons win pre-eminence in 
the world at different places ; those mighty exploits 
worthy of kings and sages, when left undone by the 
ancestors, have been done by the sons.' 

52. The king, being thus consoled and congratu- 
lated by those well-trusted Brahmans, dismissed 
from his mind all unwelcome suspicion and rose to 
a still higher degree of joy ; 

53. And well-pleased he gave to those most 
excellent of the twice-born rich treasures with att 

1 The Vistora Par. (Ill, 3) says that S&rasvata arranged the 
Vedas in the ninth age, as Varish/fa in the eighth. 

* Atreya is the proclaimer of the .A'araka-samhila. 

* Cf. JT^ndogya Upan. V, 3, 7. 
4 Read 5aureA for .SauraiA. 
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IO THE BUDDHA-iARITA OF ASVAGHOSHA. 

due honour, — ' May he become the ruler of the earth 
according to your words, and may he retire to the 
woods when he attains old age.' 

54. Then having learned by signs and through 
the power of his penances this birth of him who was 
to destroy all birth, the great seer Asita in his thirst 
for the excellent Law * came to the palace of the 
*Sakya king. 

55. Him shining with the glory of sacred know- 
ledge and ascetic observances, the king's own priest, 
— himself a special student among the students of 
sacred knowledge, — introduced into the royal palace 
with all due reverence and respect. 

56. He entered into the precincts of the king's 
gynaeceum, which was all astir with the joy arisen 
from the birth of the young prince, — grave from his 
consciousness of power, his pre-eminence in asceticism, 
and the weight of old age. 

57. Then the king, having duly honoured the 
sage, who was seated in his seat, with water for the 
feet and an arghya offering, invited him (to speak) 
with all ceremonies of respect, as did Antideva * in 
olden time to Varish/Aa : 

58. ' I am indeed fortunate, this my family is the 
object of high favour, that thou shouldst have come 
to visit me ; be pleased to command what I should 
do, O benign one; I am thy disciple, be pleased to 
show thy confidence in me.' 

59. The sage, being thus invited by the king, 
filled with intense feeling as was due, uttered his 

1 Cf. *loka38a. 

* See IX, 20, 60. C reads Atideva, i. e. Indra f [The Tibetan 
reads Antadeva, ' in the end dwelling god ' or ' end having god.' 
H. W.] 
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deep and solemn words, having his large eyes opened 
wide with wonder : 

60. ' This is indeed worthy of thee, great-souled 
as thou art, fond of guests, liberal and a lover of 
duty, — that thy mind should be thus kind towards 
me, in full accordance with thy nature, family, 
wisdom, and age. 

61. ' This is the true way in which those seer- 
kings of old, rejecting through duty all trivial riches 1 , 
have ever flung them away as was right, — being 
poor in outward substance but rich in ascetic 
endurance. 

62. ' But hear now the motive for my coming and 
rejoice thereat ; a heavenly voice has been heard by 
me in the heavenly path, that thy son has been born 
for the sake of supreme knowledge. 

63. ' Having heard that voice and applied my 
mind thereto, and having known its truth by signs, 
I am now come hither, with a longing to see the 
banner of the 6akya race, as if it were Indra's banner 
being set up V 

64. Having heard this address of his, the king, 
with his steps bewildered with joy, took the prince, 
who lay on his nurse's side, and showed him to the 
holy ascetic. 

65. Thus the great seer beheld the king's son 
with wonder, — his foot marked with a wheel, his 
fingers and toes webbed, with a circle of hair be- 
tween his eyebrows, and signs of vigour like an 
elephant. 

66. Having beheld him seated on his nurse's side, 

1 Or 'all riches which were trifling in comparison with duty.' 
* In allusion to a festival in parts of India ; cf. Schol. Raghu- 
vaawa I v > 3- (Cf- Mrs. Guthrie's Year in an Indian Fort, voL ii.) 
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like the son of Agni (Skanda) seated on Devi's side, 
he stood with the tears hanging on the ends of 
his eyelashes 1 , and sighing he looked up towards 
heaven. 

67. But seeing Asita with his eyes thus filled with 
tears, the king was agitated through his love for his 
son, and with his hands clasped and his body bowed 
he thus asked him in a broken voice choked with 
weeping, 

68. 'One whose beauty has little to distinguish 
it from that of a divine sage 2 , and whose brilliant 
birth has been so wonderful, and for whom thou 
hast prophesied a transcendent future, — wherefore, 
on seeing him, do tears come to thee, O reverend 
one ? 

69. ' Is the prince, O holy man, destined to a long 
life ? Surely he cannot be born for my sorrow 8 . 
I have with difficulty obtained a handful of water, 
surely it is not death which comes to drink it. 

70. 'Tell me, is the hoard of my fame free from 
destruction? Is this chief prize of my family secure ? 
Shall I ever depart happily to another life, — I who 
keep one eye ever awake, even when my son is 
asleep * ? 

71. 'Surely this young shoot of my family is not 
born barren, destined only to wither! Speak quickly, 
my lord, I cannot wait ; thou well knowest the 
love of near kindred for a son.' 

72. Knowing the king to be thus agitated through 
his fear of some impending evil, the sage thus ad- 

1 I adopt Prof. Kielhorn's suggestion, pakshm&ntavilambi- 
tibruA. (Ad£ita might mean ' curved on his eyelashes.') 

* Or, reading mune, 'one whose age is so small, O sage.' 

* Ka££innajok&ya mama prasutaA. ' Obscure. 
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dressed him: 'Let not thy mind, O monarch, be 
disturbed, — all that I have said is certainly true 1 . 

73. 'I have no feeling of fear as to his being 
subject to change, but I am distressed for mine own 
disappointment. It is my time to depart, and this 
child is now born, — he who knows that mystery 
hard to attain, the means of destroying birth. 

74. ' Having forsaken his kingdom, indifferent to 
all worldly objects, and having attained the highest 
truth by strenuous efforts, he will shine forth as a sun 
of knowledge to destroy the darkness of illusion 
in the world. 

75. 'He will deliver by the boat of knowledge the 
distressed world, borne helplessly along, from the 
ocean of misery which throws up sickness as its 
foam, tossing with the waves of old age, and rushing 
with the dreadful onflow of death. 

76. ' The thirsty world of living beings will drink 
the flowing stream of his Law, bursting forth with 
the water of wisdom, enclosed by the banks of strong 
moral rules, delightfully cool with contemplation, 
and filled with religious vows as with ruddy geese. 

77. ' He will proclaim the way of deliverance to 
those afflicted with sorrow, entangled in objects of 
sense, and lost in the forest-paths of worldly exist- 
ence, as to travellers who have lost their way. 

78. ' By the rain of the Law he will give gladness 
to the multitude who are consumed in this world 
with that fire of desire whose fuel is worldly objects, 
as a great cloud does with its showers at the end of 
the hot season. 

' I take asmi as meaning abam (aham ityarthavyayam), or 
should we read asti? 
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79. 'He will break open for the escape of living 
beings that door whose bolt is desire and whose two 
leaves are ignorance and delusion, — with that ex- 
cellent blow of the good Law which is so hard to 
find. 

80. ' He, the king of the Law, when he has attained 
to supreme knowledge, will achieve the deliver- 
ance from its bonds of the world now overcome by 
misery, destitute of .every refuge, and enveloped in 
its own chains of delusion. 

81. 'Therefore make no sorrow for him, — that 
belongs rather, kind sire, to the pitiable world of 
human beings, who through illusion or the plea- 
sures of desire or intoxication refuse to hear his 
perfect Law. 

82. 'Therefore since I have fallen short of that 
excellence, though I have accomplished all the 
stages of contemplation, my life is only a failure; 
since 1 have not heard his Law, I count even dwell- 
ing in the highest heaven a misfortune.' 

83. Having heard these words, the king with his 
queen and his friends abandoned sorrow and re- 
joiced; thinking, 'such is this son of mine,' he con- 
sidered that his excellence was his own. 

84. But he let his heart be influenced by the 
thought, ' he will travel by the noble path,' — he was 
not in truth averse to religion, yet still he saw alarm 
at the prospect of losing his child. 

85. Then the sage Asita, having made known the 
real fate which awaited the prince to the king who 
was thus disturbed about his son, departed by the 
way of the wind as he had come, his figure watched 
reverentially in his flight 

86. Having taken his resolution and having seen 
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the son of his younger sister 1 , the saint, filled 
with compassion, enjoined him earnestly in all kinds 
of ways, as if he were his son, to listen to the sage's 
words and ponder over them. 

87. The monarch also, being well-pleased at the 
birth of a son, having thrown off all those bonds 
called worldly objects, caused his son to go through 
the usual birth-ceremonies in a manner worthy of 
the family. 

88. When ten days were fulfilled after his son's 
birth, with his thoughts kept under restraint, and 
filled with excessive joy, he offered for his son most 
elaborate sacrifices to the gods with muttered 
prayers, oblations, and all kinds of auspicious 
ceremonies. 

89. And he himself gave to the brahmans for his 
son's welfare cows full of milk, with no traces of 
infirmity, golden-horned and with strong healthy 
calves, to the full number of a hundred thousand. 

90. Then he, with his soul under strict restraint, 
having performed all kinds of ceremonies which re- 
joiced his heart, on a fortunate day, in an auspicious 
moment, gladly determined to enter his city. 

91. Then the queen with her babe having wor- 
shipped the gods for good fortune, occupied a costly 
palanquin made of elephants' tusks, filled with all 
kinds of white flowers, and blazing with gems. 

92. Having made his wife with her child * enter 
first into the city, accompanied by the aged attend- 
ants, the king himself also advanced, saluted by the 

1 This was Naradatta, see Lalitavistara, ch. vii. pp. 103, no 
(Foucaux). 

* Apatyan&thim might also mean 'having her child as her 
protector.' 
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hosts of the citizens, as Indra entering heaven, 
saluted by the immortals. 

93. The .Sakya king, having entered his palace, 
like Bhava * well-pleased at the birth of Karttikeya 2 , 
with his face full of joy, gave orders for lavish 
expenditure, showing all kinds of honour and 
liberality 8 . 

94. Thus at the good fortune of the birth of the 
king's son, that city surnamed after Kapila, with 
all the surrounding inhabitants, was full of gladness 
like the city of the lord of wealth 4 , crowded with 
heavenly nymphs, at the birth of his son Nalakftvara. 

1 Sc. .Siva. * Shawmukha. 

* Bahuvidhapush/iyaxaskaram seems used as an adverb to 
vyadhatta, 'he made expenditure.' 
4 Kuvcra. 
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BOOK II. 

i. From the time of the birth of that son of his, 
who, the true master of himself, was to end all birth 
and old age, the king increased day by day in wealth, 
elephants, horses, and friends as a river increases 
with its influx of waters. 

2. Of different kinds of wealth and jewels, and of 
gold, wrought or unwrought, he found 1 treasures 
of manifold variety a , surpassing even the capacity of 
his desires. 

3. Elephants from Himavat, raging with rut, whom 
not even princes of elephants like Padma 8 could 
teach to go round in circles, came without any effort 
and waited on him. 

4. His city was all astir with the crowds of 
horses, some adorned with various marks and 
decked with new golden trappings, others una- 
dorned and with long flowing manes, — suitable alike 
in strength, gentleness, and costly ornaments 4 . 

5. And many fertile cows, with tall calves, ga- 
thered in his kingdom, well nourished and happy, 

1 I suppose avipi to be used as a middle aorist like abodhi 
(cf. Sirup. I, 3). Should we read avipa ? 

* I take naik&tman as 'of manifold nature.' 

* Mahapadma is the name of the elephant which supports the 
world in the south. 

* I read iptaiA. 

[4»] C 
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gentle and without fierceness, and producing excel- 
lent milk. 

6. His enemies became indifferent; indifference 
grew into friendship; his friends became specially 
united ; were there two sides, — one passed into 
oblivion. 

7. Heaven rained in his kingdom in due time 
and place, with the sound of gentle winds and 
clouds, and adorned with wreaths of lightning, 
and without any drawback of showers of stones or 
thunderbolts. 

8. A fruitful crop sprang up according to season, 
even without the labour of ploughing l ; and the 
old plants grew more vigorous in juice and sub- 
stance. 

9. Even at that crisis which threatens danger to 
the body like the collision of battle, pregnant women 
brought forth in good health, in safety, and without 
sickness. 

10. And whereas men do not willingly ask from 
others, even where a surety's property is available 2 , 
— at that time even one possessed of slender 
means turned not his face away when solicited. 

11. There was no ruin nor murder 8 , — nay, there 
was not even one ungenerous to his kinsmen, no 
breaker of obligations, none untruthful nor in- 
jurious, — as in the days of Yay4ti the son of 
Nahusha. 

1 2. Those who sought religious merit performed 
sacred works and made gardens, temples, and 

1 Tad&>kr«ten&pi krishiframe»a. 
' I read pratibhvo, though it should be pratibhuvo. 
* Could nasaubadho (C) mean 'there was no murderer of any 
one?* 
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hermitages, wells, cisterns, lakes, and groves, hav- 
ing beheld heaven as it were visible before their 
eyes. 

13. The people, delivered from famine, fear, and 
sickness, dwelt happily as in heaven ; and in mutual 
contentment husband transgressed not against wife, 
nor wife against husband. 

14. None pursued love for mere sensual pleasure ; 
none hoarded wealth for the sake of desires ; none 
practised religious duties for the sake of gaining 
wealth ; none injured living beings for the sake of 
religious duty. 

15. On every side theft and its kindred vices 
disappeared ; his own dominion was in peace and at 
rest from foreign interference 1 ; prosperity and plenty 
belonged to him, and the cities in his realm were 
(healthy) like the forests 2 . 

16. When that son was born it was in that 
monarch's kingdom as in the reign of Manu the 
son of the Sun, — gladness went everywhere and 
evil perished; right blazed abroad and sin was 
still. 

1 7. Since at the birth of this son of the king such 
a universal accomplishment of all objects took place, 
the king in consequence caused the prince's name to 
be Sarvarthasiddha s . 

18. But the queen Maya, having seen the great 
glory of her new-born son, like some .to'shi of the 

1 The Tibetan seems to have read paraxokamuktam for 
para£akramuktam. 

* Cf. VIII, 13. If we read aranyasya we must translate these 
lines, 'the cities in his kingdom seemed part of the forest 
champaign.' This line appears to be untranslated in the Tibetan. 

* He by whom all objects are accomplished. 

C 2 
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gods, could not sustain the joy which it brought; 
and that she might not die she went to heaven. 

19. Then the queen's sister, with an influence like 
a mother's, undistinguished from the real mother in 
her affection or tenderness, brought up as her own 
son the young prince who was like the offspring of 
the gods. 

20. Then like the young sun on the eastern moun- 
tain or the fire when fanned by the wind, the prince 
gradually grew in all due perfection, like the moon 
in the fortnight of brightness. 

21. Then they brought him as presents from 
the houses of his friends costly unguents of sandal- 
wood, and strings of gems exactly like wreaths of 
plants, and little golden carriages yoked with 
deer; 

22. Ornaments also suitable to his age, and ele- 
phants, deer, and horses made of gold \ carriages 
and oxen decked with rich garments, and carts * gay 
with silver and gold. 

23. Thus indulged with all sorts of such objects 
to please the senses as were suitable to his years, — 
child as he was, he behaved not like a child in gravity, 
purity, wisdom, and dignity. 

24. When he had passed the period of childhood 
and reached that of middle youth, the young prince 
learned in a few days the various sciences suitable 
to his race, which generally took many years to 
master. 

25. But having heard before from the great seer 
Asita his destined future which was to embrace 

1 Cf. Satyavat"s toy horses in Mahabh. Ill, 16670. 
* Gamtri has this meaning in the Amarakosha and Hema- 
fandra. 
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transcendental happiness, the anxious care 1 of the 
king of the present .Sakya race turned the prince to 
sensual pleasures. 

26. Then he sought for him from a family of un- 
blemished moral excellence a bride possessed of 
beauty, modesty, and gentle bearing, of wide-spread 
glory, Yaxodhara by name, having a name well 
worthy of her, a very goddess of good fortune. 

27. Then after that the prince, beloved of the 
king his father, he who was like Sanatkumira, re- 
joiced in the society of that .Sakya princess as the 
thousand-eyed (Indra) rejoiced with his bride .Sail. 

28. ' He might perchance see some inauspicious 
sight which could disturb his mind,' — thus reflecting 
the king had a dwelling prepared for him apart from 
the busy press in the recesses of the palace. 

29. Then he spent his time in those royal apart- 
ments, furnished with the delights proper for every 
season, gaily decorated like heavenly chariots upon 
the earth, and bright like the clouds of autumn, 
amidst the splendid musical concerts of singing- 
women. 

30. With the softly-sounding tambourines beaten 
by the tips of the women's hands, and ornamented 
with golden rims, and with the dances which were 
like the dances of the heavenly nymphs, that palace 
shone like Mount Kailasa. 

31. There the women delighted him with their 
soft voices, their beautiful pearl-garlands, their play- 
ful intoxication, their sweet laughter, and their stolen 
glances concealed by their brows. 



1 The last p&da seems spurious as it is only found in C. I have 
tried to make some sense by reading buddhiA for vrtddhiA. 
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32. Borne in the arms of these women well-skilled 
in the ways of love, and reckless in the pursuit of 
pleasure, he fell from the roof of a pavilion and yet 
reached not the ground, like a holy sage stepping 
from a heavenly chariot 

33. Meanwhile the king for the sake of ensuring 
his son's prosperity and stirred in heart by the destiny 
which had been predicted for him, delighted himself 
in perfect calm, ceased from all evil, practised all 
self-restraint, and rewarded the good. 

34. He turned to no sensual pleasures like one 
wanting in self-control ; he felt no violent delight in 
any state of birth 1 ; he subdued by firmness the rest- 
less horses of the senses; and he surpassed his 
kindred and citizens by his virtues. 

35. He sought not learning to vex another ; such 
knowledge as was beneficent, that only he studied ; 
he wished well to all mankind as much as to his own 
subjects. 

36. He worshipped also duly the brilliant (Agni) 
that tutelary god of the Angirasas, for his son's long 
life ; and he offered oblations in a large fire, and gave 
gold 2 and cows to the Brahmans. 

37. He bathed to purify his body and mind with 
the waters of holy places and of holy feelings ; and 
at the same time he drank the soma-juice as enjoined 
by the Veda, and the heartfelt self-produced happi- 
ness of perfect calm. 

38. He only spoke what was pleasant and not 
unprofitable ; he discoursed about what was true and 
not ill-natured ; he could not speak even to himself 

1 Can ^anani mean m&tri'gr&ma ? 
* Or pearls ? (krwana.) 
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for very shame a false pleasant thing or a harsh 
truth. 

39. In things which required to be done, whether 
they were pleasant or disagreeable, he found no 
reason either for desire or dislike ; he pursued the 
advantageous which could be attained without 
litigation ' ; he did not so highly value sacrifice. 

40. When a suppliant came to him with a petition, 
he at once hastened to quench his thirst with the 
water sprinkled on his gift*; and without fighting, 
by the battle-axe of his demeanour he smote down 
the arrogant armed with 8 double pride. 

41. Thus he took away the one, and protected 
the seven ; he abandoned the seven and kept the 
five; he obtained the set of three and learned the 
set of three ; he understood the two and abandoned 
the two 4 . 

42. Guilty persons, even though he had sentenced 
them to death, he did not cause to be killed nor 
even looked on them with anger; he bound them 
with gentle words and with the reform produced in 
their character, — even their release was accompanied 
by no inflicted injury. 

43. He performed great religious vows prescribed 
by ancient seers ; he threw aside hostile feelings 
long cherished ; he acquired glory redolent with the 
fragrance of virtue; he relinquished all passions 
involving defilement 

1 Professor Max Mttller would read vyavaharalabdham, 'all bliss 
which could be obtained in the lower or vyavaMrika sphere/ 

* See Colebrooke's Essays, vol. ii, p. 230, note; Manu IX, 168. 

* Cf. dvifavasam (madam), Rig-vedalX, 104, a. Professor 
Kielhom would suggest dvi</darpam. 

* The Tibetan, like the Chinese, gives no help here. 
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44. He desired not to take his tribute of one- 
sixth without acting as the guardian of his people 1 ; 
he had no wish to covet another's property; he 
desired not to mention the wrong-doing of his 
enemies; nor did he wish to fan wrath in his 
heart 

45. When the monarch himself was thus employed 
his servants and citizens followed his example, like 
the senses of one absorbed in contemplation whose 
mind is abstracted in profound repose. 

46. In course of time to the fair-bosomed Yaro- 
dhara, — who was truly glorious in accordance with 
her name, — there was born from the son of Sud- 
dhodana a son named Rahula, with a face like the 
enemy of Rahu 2 . 

47. Then the king who from regard to the welfare 
of his race had longed for a son and been exceedingly 
delighted [at his coming], — as he had rejoiced at the 
birth of his son, so did he now rejoice at the birth 
of his grandson. 

48. ' O how can I feel that love which my son 
feels for my grandson ? ' Thus thinking in his joy 
he at the due time attended to every enjoined rite 
like one who fondly loves his son and is about to rise 
to heaven. 

49. Standing in the paths of the pre-eminent kings 
who flourished in primaeval ages, he practised aus- 
terities without laying aside his white garments, and 
he offered in sacrifice only those things which in- 
volved no injury to living creatures. 

50. He of holy deeds shone forth gloriously, in 



Cf. Indische Sprtlche, 568 (and ed). 

I.e. the sun or the moon, as eclipsed by the demon RShu. 
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the splendour of royalty and the splendour of 
penances, conspicuous by his family and his own 
conduct and wisdom, and desirous to diffuse bright- 
ness like the sun. 

51. Having offered worship, he whose own glory 
was secure muttered repetitions of Vedic texts to 
Svayambhu for the safety of his son, and performed 
various ceremonies hard to be accomplished, like 
the god Ka in the first aeon wishing to create living 
beings. 

52. He laid aside weapons and pondered the 
•Sastra, he practised perfect calm and underwent 
various observances, like a hermit he refused all 
objects of sense, he viewed all his kingdoms l like a 
father. 

53. He endured the kingdom for the sake of his 
son, his son for his family, his family for fame, fame 
for heaven, heaven for the soul, — he only desired 
the soul's continuance for the sake of duty. 

54. Thus did he practise the various observances 
as followed by the pious and established from revela- 
tion, — ever asking himself, ' now that he has seen the 
face of his son, how may my son be stopped from 
going to the forest ? ' 

55. The prudent * kings of the earth, who wish to 
guard their prosperity, watch over their sons in the 
world; but this king, though loving religion, kept 
his son from religion and set him free towards all 
objects of pleasure. 



1 Vishay&A seems used here in two senses, 'kingdoms' and 
'objects of sense.' 

* Lit. 'self-possessed,' fitmasamsthiA. Or should we read 
atmasamsth&m, ' wishing to keep their prosperity their own?' 
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56. But all Bodhisattvas, those beings of pre-emi- 
nent nature, after knowing the flavour of worldly 
enjoyments, have departed to the forest as soon as 
a son is born to them ; therefore he too, though he 
had accomplished all his previous destiny, even when 
the (final) motive had begun to germinate, still went 
on pursuing worldly pleasure up to the time of 
attaining the supreme wisdom. 
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BOOK III. 

i. On a certain day he heard of the forests 
carpeted with tender grass, with their trees resound- 
ing with the kokilas, adorned with lotus-ponds, and 
which had been all bound up in the cold season. 

2. Having heard of the delightful appearance of 
the city groves beloved by the women, he resolved 
to go out of doors, like an elephant long shut up in 
a house. 

3. The king, having learned the character of the 
wish thus expressed by his son, ordered a pleasure- 
party to be prepared, worthy of his own affection 
and his son's beauty and youth. 

4. He prohibited the encounter of any afflicted 
common person in the highroad; 'heaven forbid 
that the prince with his tender nature should even 
imagine himself to be distressed.' 

5. Then having removed out of the way with the 
greatest gentleness all those who had mutilated 
limbs or maimed senses, the decrepit and the sick 
and all squalid beggars, they made the highway 
assume its perfect beauty. 

6. Along this road thus made beautiful, the 
fortunate prince with his well-trained attendants 
came down one day at a proper time from the roof 
of the palace and went to visit the king by his 
leave. 

7. Then the king, with tears rising to his eyes, 
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having smelt his son's head l and long gazed upon 
him, gave him his permission, saying, ' Go ; ' but in 
his heart through affection he could not let him 
depart 

8. He then mounted a golden chariot, adorned 
with reins bright like flashing lightning *, and yoked 
with four gentle horses, all wearing golden trappings. 

9. With a worthy retinue he entered the road 
which was strewn with heaps of gleaming flowers, 
with garlands suspended and banners waving, like 
the moon with its asterism entering the sky. 

10. Slowly, slowly he passed along the highway, 
watched on every side by the citizens, and be- 
showered by their eyes opened wide with curiosity 
like blue lotuses. 

1 1. Some praised him for his gentle disposition, 
others hailed him for his glorious appearance, others 
eulogised his beauty from his fine countenance and 
desired for him length of days. 

12. Hump-backed men coming out from the great 
families, and troops of foresters and dwarfs 8 , and 
women coming out from the meaner houses bowed 
down like the banners of some procession of the 
gods. 

13. * Hearing the news, 'the prince is going out,' 
from the attendants of the female apartments, the 
women hastened to the roofs of the different man- 
sions, having obtained the leave of their lords. 

1 Cf. Wilson, Hindu Drama, vol. ii, p. 45, note. 

1 Raxmi may mean ' rays.' For aklfva cf. Soph. Philoct. 1455, 

nptnjr. 

* These are all mentioned in the Sahitya-darpana among the 
attendants in a seraglio (§81). 
4 With this description cf. Raghuv. VII, 5-12 ; Kadambart, p. 74. 
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14. Hindered by the strings of their girdles which 
had slipped down, with their eyes bewildered as just 
awakened from sleep, and with their ornaments 
hastily put on in the stir of the news, and filled with 
curiosity, they crowded round ; 

15. Frightening the flocks of birds which lived in 
the houses, with the noise of their girdles and the 
jingling of their anklets which resounded on the 
staircases and roofs of the mansions, and mutually 
reproaching one another for their hurry. 

16. Some of these women, even in their haste as 
they rushed longing to see, were delayed in their 
going by the weight of their hips and full bosoms. 

17. Another, though well able to go herself, 
checked her pace and forbore to run, hiding with 
shame her ornaments hitherto worn only in seclusion, 
and now too boldly displayed. 

18. There they were restlessly swaying about in 
the windows, crowded together in the mutual press, 
with their earrings polished by the continual collision 
and their ornaments all jingling. 

19. The lotus-like faces of the women gleamed 
while they looked out from the windows with their 
earrings coming into mutual proximity \ as if they 
were real lotuses fastened upon the houses. 

20. With the palaces all alive with crowds of 
damsels, every aperture thrown open in eager 
curiosity, the magnificent city appeared on every 
side like heaven with its divine chariots thronged 
with celestial nymphs. 

21. The faces of the beautiful women shone like 
lotuses wreathed in garlands, while through the 



1 Parasparopisita? 
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narrowness of the windows their earrings were 
transferred to each other's cheeks. 

22. Gazing down upon the prince in the road, the 
women appeared as if longing to fall to the earth ; 
gazing up to him with upturned faces, the men 
seemed as if longing to rise to heaven K 

23. Beholding the king's son thus radiant in his 
beauty and glory, those women softly whispered, 
' happy is his wife,' with pure minds and from no 
baser feeling. 

24. ' He with the long sturdy arms, who stands 
in his beauty like the flower-armed god visibly 
present, will leave his royal pomp and devote himself 
to religion,' thus thinking, full of kindly feelings 
towards him, they all offered reverence. 

25. Beholding for the first time that high-road thus 
crowded with respectful citizens, all dressed in white 
sedate garments, the prince for a while did feel a 
little pleasure and thought that it seemed to promise 
a revival of his youth. 

26. But then the gods, dwelling in pure abodes 2 , 
having beheld that city thus rejoicing like heaven 
itself, created an old man to walk along on purpose 
to stir the heart of the king's son. 

27. The prince having beheld him thus overcome 
with decrepitude and different in form from other 
men, with his gaze intently fixed on him, thus 
addressed his driver 8 with simple confidence : 

28. 'Who is this man that has come here, O 
charioteer, with white hair and his hand resting 
on a staff, his eyes hidden beneath his brows, his 

1 Cf. Uhland's ' Das Schloss am meere.' 

' <S'uddh£dhiv£s&A. * Cf. sawgihako inPaJi. 
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limbs bent down and hanging loose, — is this a 
change produced in him or his natural state or an 
accident ? ' 

29. Thus addressed, the charioteer revealed to 
the king's son the secret that should have been kept 
so carefully, thinking no harm in his simplicity, for 
those same gods had bewildered his mind : 

30. 'That is old age by which he is broken 
down, — the ravisher of beauty, the ruin of vigour, 
the cause of sorrow, the destruction of delights, the 
bane of memories, the enemy of the senses. 

31. 'He too once drank milk in his childhood, and 
in course of time he learned to grope on the ground ; 
having step by step become a vigorous youth, he 
has step by step in the same way reached old age.' 

32. Being thus addressed, the prince, starting a 
little, spoke these words to the charioteer, ' What ! 
will this evil come to me also ? ' and to him again 
spoke the charioteer : 

33. ' It will come without doubt by the force of 
time through multitude of years even to my long- 
lived lord ; all the world knows thus that old age will 
destroy their comeliness and they are content to 
have it so.' 

34. Then he, the great-souled one, who had his 
mind purified by the impressions of former good 
actions, who possessed a store of merits accumu- 
lated through many preceding aeons, was deeply 
agitated when he heard of old age, like a bull who 
has heard the crash of a thunderbolt close by. 

35. Drawing a long sigh and shaking his head, 
and fixing his eyes on that decrepit old man, and 
looking round on that exultant multitude he then 
uttered these distressed words : 
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36. 'Old age thus strikes down all alike, our 
memory, comeliness, and valour; and yet the world 
is not disturbed, even when it sees such a fate visibly 
impending. 

37. 'Since such is our condition, O charioteer, 
turn back the horses, — go quickly home ; how can I 
rejoice in the pleasure-garden, when the thoughts 
arising from old age overpower me ? ' 

38. Then the charioteer at the command of the 
king's son turned the chariot back, and the prince 
lost in thought entered even that royal palace as if it 
were empty. 

39. But when he found no happiness even there, 
as he continually kept reflecting, ' old age, old age,' 
then once more, with the permission of the king, he 
went out with the same arrangement as before. 

40. Then the same deities created another man 
with his body all afflicted by disease ; and on seeing 
him the son of .Suddhodana addressed the charioteer, 
having his gaze fixed on the man : 

41. 'Yonder man with a swollen belly, his whole 
frame shaking as he pants, his arms and shoulders 
hanging loose, his body all pale and thin, uttering 
plaintively the word " mother," when he embraces a 
stranger, — who, pray, is this ? ' 

42. Then his charioteer answered, ' Gentle Sir, it 
is a very great affliction called sickness, that has 
grown up, caused by the inflammation of the (three) 
humours, which has made even this strong man 1 no 
longer master of himself.' 

43. Then the prince again addressed him, looking 
upon the man compassionately, ' Is this evil peculiar 

1 .Sakroipi. 
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to him or are all beings alike threatened by 
sickness ? ' 

44. Then the charioteer answered, ' O prince, this 
evil is common to all ; thus pressed round by diseases 
men run to pleasure, though racked with pain V 

45. Having heard this account, his mind deeply 
distressed, he trembled like the moon reflected in 
the waves of water ; and full of sorrow he uttered 
these words in a low voice : 

46. ' Even while they see all this calamity of 
diseases mankind can yet feel tranquillity ; alas for 
the scattered intelligence of men who can smile 
when still not free from the terrors of disease ! 

47. ' Let the chariot, O charioteer, be turned back 
from going outside, let it return straight to the king's 
palace ; having heard this alarm of disease, my mind 
shrinks into itself, repelled from pleasures.' 

48. Then having turned back, with all joy de- 
parted, he entered his home, absorbed in thought ; 
and having seen him thus return a second time, the 
king himself entered the city. 

49. Having heard the occasion of the prince's 
return he felt himself as deserted by him, and, 
although unused to severe punishment, even when 
displeased, he rebuked him whose duty it was to see 
that the road was clear. 

50. And once more he arranged for his son all 
kinds of worldly enjoyments to their highest point ; 
imploring in his heart, ' Would that he might not be 
able to forsake us, even though rendered unable only 
through the restlessness of his senses V 

1 Rufituro. [The Tibetan seems to have read ru^&mtare, — 
nad tbar-phyin-na, 'having come to the end of illness.' H. W.] 
* I would read api n&ma sakto — . 

[4»] D 
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51. But when in the women's apartments his son 
found no pleasure in the several objects of the senses, 
sweet sounds and the rest, he gave orders for another 
progress outside, thinking to himself 1 , ' It may create 
a diversion of sentiment V 

52. And in his affection pondering on the con- 
dition of his son, never thinking of any ills that 
might come from his haste, he ordered the best 
singing-women to be in attendance, as well-skilled in 
all the soft arts that can please. 

53. Then the royal road being specially adorned 
and guarded, the king once more made the prince 
go out, having ordered the charioteer and chariot 
to proceed in a contrary direction (to the previous 
one). 

54. But as the king's son was thus going on his 
way, the very same deities created a dead man, and 
only the charioteer and the prince, and none else, 
beheld him as he was carried dead along the road. 

55. Then spoke the prince to the charioteer, 
' Who is this borne by four men, followed by 
mournful companions, who is bewailed, adorned but 
no longer breathing 8 ? ' 

56. Then the driver, — having his mind over- 
powered by the gods who possess pure minds and 
pure dwellings, — himself knowing the truth, uttered 
to his lord this truth also which was not to be 
told: 

57. 'This is some poor man who, bereft of his 
intellect, senses, vital airs and qualities, lying asleep 



1 I would read manyam&naA. 

* A technical term in rhetoric. Cf. Slhitya Darp. § 220. 

' I would read ixsv&sy avarudyate. 
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and unconscious, like mere wood or straw, is aban- 
doned alike by friends and enemies after they have 
carefully swathed and guarded him.' 

58. Having heard these words of the charioteer 
he was somewhat startled and said to him, ' Is this 
an accident peculiar to him alone, or is such the end 
of all living creatures ? ' 

59. Then the charioteer replied to him, ' This is the 
final end of all living creatures ; be it a mean man, a 
man of middle state, or a noble, destruction is fixed 
to all in this world.' 

60. Then the king's son, sedate though he was, as 
soon as he heard of death, immediately sank down 
overwhelmed, and pressing the end of the chariot- 
pole with his shoulder spoke with a loud voice, 

61. 'Is this end appointed to all creatures, and 
yet the world throws off all fear and is infatuated ! 
Hard indeed, I think, must the hearts of men be, 
who can be self-composed in such a road. 

62. ' Therefore, O charioteer, turn back our 
chariot, this is no time or place for a pleasure- 
excursion; how can a rational being, who knows 
what destruction is, stay heedless here, in the hour 
of calamity l ? ' 

63. Even when the prince thus spoke to him, the 
charioteer did not turn the chariot back ; but at his 
peremptorily reiterated command he retired to the 
forest Padmakhawaa. 

64. There he beheld that lovely forest like 
Nandana itself, full of young trees in flower, with 
intoxicated kokilas wandering joyously about, and 

1 The Tibetan has nam thag dus-su, ' at the time of oppression 
(as by misfortune).' Does this imply a reading Srtti-kale ? 

D 2 
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with its bright lakes gay with lotuses and well- 
furnished with watering-places *. 

65. The king's son was perforce carried away to 
that wood filled with troops of beautiful women, just 
as if some devotee who had newly taken his vow 
were carried off, feeling weak to withstand tempta- 
tion, to the palace of the monarch of Alaka 2 , gay 
with the dancing of the loveliest heavenly nymphs. 

1 Sc. for cattle, cf. Mahabh. XII, 9270 (in the text read 
-dfrghikam). 
* Kuvera. 
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i. Then from that city-garden, with their eyes 
restless in excitement, the women went out to meet 
the prince as a newly-arrived bridegroom ; 

2. And when they came up to him, their eyes wide 
open in wonder, they performed their due homage 
with hands folded like a lotus-calyx. 

3. Then they stood surrounding him, their minds 
overpowered by passion, as if they were drinking 
him in with their eyes motionless and blossoming 
wide with love. 

4. Some of the women verily thought that he was 
Kama incarnate, — decorated as he was with his 
brilliant signs as with connate ornaments. 

. 5. Others thought from his gentleness and majesty 
that it was the moon with its ambrosial beams as it 
were visibly come down to the earth. 

6. Others, smitten by his beauty, yawned 1 as if 
to swallow him, and fixing their eyes on each other, 
softly sighed. 

7. Thus the women only looked upon him, simply 
gazing with their eyes, — they spoke not, nor did they 
smile, controlled by his power. 

8. But having seen them thus listless, be- 
wildered in their love, the wise son of the family 
priest, Udayin, thus addressed them : 

9. 'Ye are all skilled in all the graceful arts, 

1 Cf. Sihitya Darp.§ 155, 13. 
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proficients in understanding the language of amor- 
ous sentiments, possessed of beauty and gracefulness, 
thorough masters in your own styles. 

10. ' With these graces of yours ye may embellish 
even the Northern Kurus, yea, even the dances x of 
Kuvera, much more this little earth. 

ii. ' Ye are able to move even sages who have 
lost all their desires, and to ensnare even the gods 
who are charmed by heavenly nymphs. 

12. 'By your skill in expressing the heart's 
feelings, by your coquetry, your grace, and your 
perfect beauty, ye are able to enrapture even women, 
how much more easily men. 

1 3. ' You thus skilled as ye are, each set * in her 
own proper sphere, — such as this is your power, — 
I am not satisfied with your simplicity [when you 
profess to find him beyond your reach], 

14. ' This timid action of yours would be fit for 
new brides, their eyes closed through shame, — or it 
might be a blandishment worthy even of the wives 
of the cowherds 8 . 

15. 'What though this hero be great by his 
exalted glory, yet "great is the might of women," 
let this be your firm resolve. 

16. 'In olden time a great seer, hard to be 
conquered even by the gods, was spurned by a 
harlot, the beauty of Klri, planting her feet upon 
him. 

17. 'The Bhikshu Manthalagautama was also 
formerly spurned by Balamukhya with her leg, and 

1 Professor Btthler suggests Mkri<fam, cf. xloka 28. 
1 I read niyukt&n&m for viyuktanam. 
* Is this a reference to Krishna's story? but cf. Weber, Ind. 
Antiquary, vol. v, p. 354. 
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wishing to please her he carried out dead bodies for 
her sake to be buried. 

18. 'And a woman low in standing and caste 
fascinated the great seer Gautama, though a master 
of long penances and old in years. 

19. 'So .Santa 1 by her various wiles captivated 
and subdued the sage's son jfo'shyarrmga, unskilled 
in women's ways. 

20. 'And the great seer Viyvamitra, though 
plunged in a profound penance 1 , was carried captive 
for ten years in the forests by the nymph Ghrit&Al 3 . 

21. 'Many such seers as these have women 
brought to shame, — how much more then a delicate 
prince in the first flower of his age ? 

22. ' This being so, boldly put forth your efforts 
that the prosperity of the king's family may not be 
turned away from him. 

23. 'Ordinary women captivate similar lovers; 
but they are truly women who subdue the natures 
of high and low.' 

24. Having heard these words of Udayin these 
women as stung to the heart rose even above 
themselves for the conquest of the prince. 

25. With their brows, their glances, their coquetries, 
their smiles, their delicate movements, they made all 
sorts of significant gestures like women utterly 
terrified. 

26. But they soon regained their confidence* 
through the command of the king and the gentle 
temperament of the prince, and through the power 
of intoxication and of love. 



1 RSmay. I, 10 (Schleg. ed.). * I would read mahat tapaA. 
* Ramay. IV, 35. * Lit 'dispelled their want of confidence.' 
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27. Then surrounded by troops of women the 
prince wandered in the wood like an elephant in 
the forests of Himavat accompanied by a herd of 
females. 

28. Attended by the women he shone in that 
pleasant grove, as the sun surrounded by Apsarasas 
in his royal garden. 

29. There some of them, urged by passion, pressed 
him with their full firm bosoms in gentle collisions. 

30. Another violently embraced him after making 
a pretended stumble, — leaning on him with her 
shoulders drooping down, and with her gentle 
creeper-like arms dependent. 

31. Another with her mouth smelling of spiri- 
tuous liquor, her lower lip red like copper, whispered 
in his ear, ' Let my secret be heard.' 

32. Another, all wet with unguents, as if giving 
him her command, clasped his hand eagerly and 
said, ' Perform thy rites of adoration here.' 

33. Another, with her blue garments continually 
slipping down in pretended intoxication, stood con- 
spicuous with her tongue visible like the night with 
its lightning flashing. 

34. Others, with their golden zones tinkling, 
wandered about here and there, showing to him 
their hips veiled with thin cloth. 

35. Others leaned, holding a mango-bough in full 
flower, displaying their bosoms like golden jars. 

36. Another, coming from a lotus-bed, carrying 
lotuses and with eyes like lotuses, stood like the 
lotus-goddess Padma, by the side of that lotus-faced 
prince. 

37. Another sang a sweet song easily under- 
stood and with the proper gesticulations, rousing 
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him, self-subdued though he was, by her glances, as 
saying, ' O how thou art deluded ! ' 

38. Another, having armed herself 1 with her 
bright face, with its brow-bow drawn to its full, 
imitated his action, as playing the hero. 

39. Another, with beautiful full bosoms, and having 
her earrings waving in the wind a , laughed loudly at 
him, as if saying, ' Catch me, sir, if you can ! ' 

40. Some, as he was going away, bound him 
with strings of garlands, — others punished him with 
words like an elephant-driver's hook, gentle yet 
reproachful. 

41. Another, wishing to argue with him, seizing 
a mango-spray, asked, all bewildered with passion, 
' This flower, whose is it ? ' 

42. Another, assuming a gait and attitude like 
those of a man, said to him, * Thou who art conquered 
by women, go and conquer this earth ! ' 

43. Then another with rolling eyes, smelling a 
blue lotus, thus addressed the prince with words 
slightly indistinct in her excitement, 

44. 'See, my lord, this mango covered with its 
honey-scented flowers, where the kokila sings, as if 
imprisoned in a golden cage. 

45. ' Come and see this aroka tree, which aug- 
ments lovers' sorrows, — where the bees make a 
noise as if they were scorched by fire. 

46. ' Come and see this tilaka tree, embraced by 
a slender mango-branch, like a man in a white 
garment by a woman decked with yellow unguents. 

47. ' Behold this kuruvaka in flower, bright like 



1 Privrttya. ' I read vat&ghfirnita. 
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fresh 1 resin-juice, which bends down as if it felt 
reproached by the colour of women's nails *. 

48. ' Come and see this young aroka, covered all 
over with new shoots, which stands as it were 
ashamed at the beauty of our hands. 

49. 'See this lake surrounded by the sinduvara 
shrubs growing on its banks 8 , like a fair woman 
reclining, clad in fine white cloth. 

50. ' See the imperial power of females, — yonder 
ruddy-goose in the water goes behind his mate 
following her like a slave. 

51.' Come and listen to the notes of this intoxicated 
cuckoo as he sings, while another cuckoo sings as if 
consenting, wholly without care. 

52. 'Would that thine was the intoxication of 
the birds which the spring produces, — and not the 
thought of a thinking man, ever pondering how wise 
he is!' 

53. Thus these young women, their souls carried 
away by love, assailed the prince with all kinds of 
stratagems. 

54. But although thus attacked, he, having his 
senses guarded by self-control, neither rejoiced nor 
smiled, thinking anxiously, 'One must die.' 

55. Having seen them in their real condition 4 , 
that best of men pondered with an undisturbed f and 
stedfast mind. 



1 I read nirmuktam, which might mean 'just exuded,' or the 
whole compound may mean (cf. Kum. Sambh. V, 34) ' like a lip 
which has given op the use of pinguent' 

* Cf. Vikramorvari, Act 11, strt-nakha-pi/alaw kuruvakam. 
' I read tira^ai^ sinduvirakaiA. 

4 For vasth&nam cf. Maitri Upan. (Comm.) VI, 1. 

* I would read asawvignena. 
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56. ' What is it that these women lack x that they 
perceive not that youth is fickle ? for this old age 
will destroy whatever has beauty. 

57. ' Verily they do not see any one's plunge into 
disease, and so dismissing fear, they are joyous in a 
world which is all pain. 

58. ' Evidently they know nothing of death 
which carries all away ; and so at ease and without 
distress they can sport and laugh. 

59. ' What rational being, who knows of old age, 
death and sickness, could stand s or sit down at his 
ease or sleep, far less laugh? 

60. 'But he verily is like one bereft of sense, 
who, beholding another aged or sick or dead, 
remains self-possessed and not afflicted. 

61. '(So) even when a tree is deprived of its 
flowers and fruits, or if it is cut down and falls, no 
other tree sorrows.' 

62. Seeing him thus absorbed in contemplation, 
with his desires estranged from all worldly objects, 
Udayin, well skilled in the rules of policy, with 
kindly feelings addressed him : 

63. ' Since I was appointed by the king as a 
fitting friend for thee, therefore I have a wish to 
speak to thee in this friendliness of my heart 

64. ' To hinder from what is disadvantageous,— 
to urge to what is advantageous, — and not to for- 
sake in misfortune, — these are the three marks of 
a friend. 

65. ' If I, after having promised my friendship, were 
not to heed when thou turnest away from the great 
end of man, there would be no friendship in me. 

1 Ki/w vind. * I would conjecture tishMen. 
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66. ' Therefore I speak as thy friend, — such rude- 
ness as this to women is not befitting for one young 
in years and graceful in person. 

67. ' It is right to woo a woman even by guile, — 
this is useful both for getting rid of shame and for 
one's own enjoyment 

68. ' Reverential behaviour and compliance with 
her wishes are what binds a woman's heart ; good 
qualities truly are a cause of love, and women love 
respect 

69. 'Wilt thou not then, O large-eyed prince, 
even if thy heart is unwilling, seek to please them 
with a courtesy worthy of this beauty of thine ? 

70. ' Courtesy is the balm of women, courtesy is 
the best ornament ; beauty without courtesy is like 
a grove without flowers. 

71. ' But of what use is courtesy by itself? let 
it be assisted by the heart's feelings ; surely, when 
worldly objects so hard to attain are in thy grasp, 
thou wilt not despise them. 

72. ' Knowing that pleasure was the best of 
objects, even the god Purawdara (Indra) wooed in 
olden time Ahalya the wife of the saint Gautama. 

73. 'So too Agastya wooed Rohi»i, the wife of 
Soma; and therefore, as -5Vuti saith, a like thing 
befell Lopamudra *. 

74. ' The great ascetic VWhaspati begot Bha- 
radva^a on Mamata the daughter of the Maruts, 
the wife of Autathya *. 

1 Agastya's wife. This seems to refer to Lopamudra' s words 
to her husband in Rig-veda I, 179; cf. also Mahabh. Ill, xcvii. 

1 This should be Utathya (cf. Mahabh. I, civ). Mamata had 
Dtrghatamas by her husband and Bharadva^a by Vrthaspati. 
The MSS. read Samata. 
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75. ' The Moon, the best of offerers, begat Budha 
of divine nature on the spouse of VWhaspati as she 
was offering a libation x . 

76. 'So too in old time Parlsara, overpowered 
by passion on the bank of the Yamuna, lay with 
the maiden Kill who was the daughter of the son 
of the Water (Agni). 

77. ' The sage VarishMa through lust begot a son 
Kapm/alada on Akshamala a despised low-caste 
woman a . 

78. 'And the seer-king Yayati, even when the 
vigour of his prime was gone, sported in the 
Aaitraratha forest with the Apsaras Vwva&. 

79. 'And the Kaurava king Y&ndu, though he 
knew that intercourse with his wife would end in 
death, yet overcome by the beauty and good 
qualities of Madrl yielded to the pleasures of 
love. 

80. 'And so Kar&la^anaka, when he carried off 
the Brahman's daughter, incurred loss of caste 
thereby, but he would not give up his love. 

81. ' Great heroes such as these pursued even 
contemptible desires for the sake of pleasure, how 
much more so when they are praiseworthy of 
their kind ? 

82. 'And yet thou, a young man, possessed of 
strength and beauty, despisest enjoyments which 
rightly belong to thee, and to which the whole 
world is devoted.' 

83. Having heard these specious words of his, 
well-supported by sacred tradition, the prince made 
reply, in a voice like the thundering of a cloud : 

1 She is called TftrS, Vishnu Pur. IV, 6. 2 Manu IX, 33. 
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84. 'This speech manifesting affection is well- 
befitting in thee; but I will convince thee as to 
where thou wrongly judgest me. 

85. ' I do not despise worldly objects, I know 
that all mankind are bound up therein; but re- 
membering that the world is transitory, my mind 
cannot find pleasure in them. 

86. ' Old age, disease, and death — if these three 
things did not exist, I too should find my enjoyment 
in the objects that please the mind. 

87. ' Yet even though this beauty of women were 
to remain perpetual, still delight in the pleasures 
of desire would not be worthy of the wise man. 

88. ' But since their beauty will be drunk up by 
old age, to delight therein through infatuation can- 
not be a thing approved even by thyself 1 . 

89. 'He who himself subject to death, disease, 
and old age, can sport undisturbed with those whose 
very nature implies death, disease, and old age, — 
such a man is on a level with birds and beasts. 

90. 'And as for what thou sayest as to even 
those great men having become victims to desire, — 
do not be bewildered by them, for destruction was 
also their lot. 

91. ' Real greatness is not to be found there, 
where there is universally destruction, or where 
there is attachment to earthly objects, or a want of 
self-control. 

92. ' And when thou sayest, " Let one deal with 
women even by guile," I know nought about guile, 
even if it be accompanied with courtesy. 

93. ' That compliance too with a woman's wishes 

1 Or ' even by the soul.' 
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pleases me not, if truthfulness be not there ; if there 
be not a union with one's whole soul and nature, 
then " out upon it " say I. 

94. 'A soul overpowered by passion, believing in 
falsehood, carried away by attachment and blind to 
the faults of its objects, — what is there in it worth 
being deceived ? 

95. 'And if the victims of passion do deceive 
one another, — are not men unfit for women to look 
at and women for men ? 

96. ' Since then these things are so, thou surely 
wouldest not lead me astray into ignoble pleasures, 
— me afflicted by sorrow, and subject to old age and 
death ? 

97. ' Ah ! thy mind must be very firm and strong, 
if thou canst find substance in the transitory 
pleasures of sense ; even in the midst of violent 
alarm thou canst cling to worldly objects, when 
thou seest all created beings in the road of death. 

98. ' But I am fearful and exceedingly bewildered, 
as I ponder the terrors of old age, death, and 
disease; I can find no peace, no self-command, 
much less can I find pleasure, while I see the 
world as it were ablaze with fire. 

99. ' If desire arises in the heart of the man, who 
knows that death is certain, — I think that his soul 
must be made of iron, who restrains it in this great 
terror and does not weep.' 

100. Then the prince uttered a discourse full of 
resolve and abolishing the objects of desire ; and 
the lord of day, whose orb is the worthy centre of 
human eyes, departed to the Western Mountain. 

101. And the women, having worn their garlands 
and ornaments in vain, with their graceful arts and 
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endearments all fruitless, concealing their love deep 
in their hearts 1 , returned to the city with broken 
hopes. 

102. Having thus seen the beauty 2 of the troop 
of women who had gone out to the city-garden, now 
withdrawn in the evening, — the prince, pondering 
the transitoriness which envelopes all things, entered 
his dwelling. 

103. Then the king, when he heard how his mind 
turned away from all objects of sense, could not lie 
down all that night, like an elephant with an arrow 
in its heart ; but wearied in all sorts of consultation, 
he and his ministers could find no other means 
beside these (despised) pleasures to restrain his 
son's purpose. 

1 Reading sva eva bhave from the Tibetan. 
* Reading jriyam for striyam. 
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BOOK V. 

i. He, the son of the »Sakya king, even though 
thus tempted by the objects of sense which infatuate 
others, yielded not to pleasure and felt not delight, 
like a lion deeply pierced in his heart by a poisoned 
arrow. 

2. Then one day accompanied by some worthy 
sons of his father's ministers, friends full of varied 
converse, — with a desire to see the glades of the 
forest and longing for peace, he went out with the 
king's permission. 

3. Having mounted his good horse Kawthaka, 
decked with bells and bridle-bit of new gold, with 
beautiful golden harness and the chowrie waving \ 
he went forth like the moon * mounted on a comet. 

4. Lured by love of the wood and longing for the 
beauties of the ground s , he went to a spot near at 
hand* on the forest-outskirts; and there he saw a 
piece of land being ploughed, with the path of the 
plough broken like waves on the water. 

* ' The white bushy tail of the Tibet cow, fixed on a gold or 
ornamented shaft, rose from between the ears of the horse.' 
Wilson, Hindu Drama, I, p. 200. 

* The Tibetan has tog-la ljon-dan chu-skyes tog-can, ' like him 
who has the sign of a tree and water-born (lotus,) (mounted) on a 
comet,' but with no further explanation. Could this mean the 
moon as oshadhipati and as kumu e*a ? 

* Should we read -guneikAuA for -gnn&kihzAi 

4 Nikri'sh/ataram; one MS. reads vikrish/a-, 'ploughed.' 

[4»] * 
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5. Having beheld the ground in this condition, 
with its young grass scattered and torn by the 
plough, and covered with the eggs and young of 
little insects which were killed, he was filled with 
deep sorrow as for the slaughter of his own kindred. 

6. And beholding the men as they were plough- 
ing, their complexions spoiled by the dust, the sun's 
rays, and the wind, and their cattle bewildered with 
the burden of drawing, the most noble one felt ex- 
treme compassion. 

7. Having alighted from the back of his horse, he 
went over the ground slowly, overcome with sorrow, 
— pondering the birth and destruction of the world, 
he, grieved, exclaimed, ' this is indeed pitiable.' 

8. Then desiring to become perfectly lonely in his 
thoughts, having stopped those friends who were 
following him, he went to the root of a rose-apple in 
a solitary spot, which had its beautiful leaves all 
tremulous (in the wind). 

9. There he sat down on the ground covered with 
leaves 1 , and with its young grass bright like lapis 
lazuli ; and, meditating on the origin and destruction 
of the world, he laid hold of the path that leads to 
firmness of mind. 

10. Having attained to firmness of mind 2 , and 
being forthwith set free from all sorrows such as the 
desire of worldly objects and the rest, he attained 

1 The MSS. add -khoravatyam, an obscure word, which may 
be connected with khura or perhaps should be altered to 
-koravatyam, i.e. 'covered with sharp-pointed leaves,' or 'covered 
with leaves and buds.' [The Tibetan has gcaft-mar ldan-pai 
sa-gzhi der-ni de zhugs-te, 'on the pure ground here he sitting.' 
This might point to so*tra jrau^avatyaw. H. W.] 

* Query, xamavaptamanaAsthitiA for -manaAsthiteA. 
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the first stage of contemplation, unaffected by sin, 
calm, and ' argumentative '.' 

11. Having then obtained the highest happiness 
sprung from deliberation 8 , he next pondered this 
meditation, — having thoroughly understood in his 
mind the course of the world : 

12. ' It is a miserable thing that mankind, though 
themselves powerless 8 and subject to sickness, old 
age, and death, yet, blinded by passion and ignorant, 
look with disgust on another who is afflicted by old 
age or diseased or dead. 

13. ' If I here, being such myself, should feel dis- 
gust for another who has such a nature, it would not 
be worthy or right in me who know this highest 
duty.' 

14. As he thus considered thoroughly these faults 
of sickness, old age, and death which belong to all 
living beings, all the joy which he had felt in the 
activity of his vigour, his youth, and his life, vanished 
in a moment 

15. He did not rejoice, he did not feel remorse ; 
he suffered no hesitation, indolence, nor sleep ; he 
felt no drawing towards the qualities of desire ; he 
hated not nor scorned another. 

16. Thus did this pure passionless meditation 
grow within the great-souled one ; and unobserved 
by the other men, there crept up a man in a beggar's 
dress. 

1 7. The king's son asked him a question, — he said 
to him, ' Tell me, who art thou ? ' and the other 
replied, 'Oh bull of men, I, being terrified at birth 

1 Savitarka, cf. Yoga-sutras I, 42. (Read anasrava-.) 

* Two syllables are lost in this line. * ArasaA. - 

E 2 
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and death, have become an ascetic for the sake of 
liberation. 

1 8. * Desiring liberation in a world subject to de- 
struction, I seek that happy indestructible abode,— 
isolated from mankind, with my thoughts unlike 
those of others, and with my sinful passions turned 
away from all objects of sense 

19. ' Dwelling anywhere, at the root of a tree, or in 
an uninhabited house, a mountain or a forest, — I 
wander without a family and without hope, a beggar 
ready for any fare, seeking only the highest good.' 

20. When he had thus spoken, while the prince 
was looking on, he suddenly flew up to the sky ; it 
was a heavenly inhabitant who, knowing that the 
prince's thoughts were other than what his outward 
form promised, had come to him for the sake of 
rousing his recollection. 

21. When the other was gone like a bird to 
heaven, the foremost of men was rejoiced and 
astonished ; and having comprehended the meaning 
of the term dharma 1 , he set his mind on the 
manner of the accomplishment of deliverance. 

22. Then like Indra himself, and having tamed 
his senses, — desiring to return home he mounted 
his noble steed ; and having made him turn back 
as he looked for his friends, from that moment he 
sought no more the desired forest. 

23. Ever seeking to make an end of old age and 
death, fixing his thoughts in memory on dwelling in 
the woods, he entered the city again but with no 
feelings of longing, like an elephant entering an 
exercise-ground* after roaming in a forest-land. 

24. ' Happy truly and blessed is that woman whose 

1 Dharmasaw^tfam ? * Cf. II, 3. 
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husband is such as thou, O long-eyed prince ! ' So, 
on seeing him, the princess exclaimed, folding her 
hands to welcome him, as he entered the road. 

25. He whose voice was deep-sounding like a 
cloud heard this address and was filled with profound 
calm ; and as he heard the word ' blessed l ' he fixed 
his mind on the attainment of Nirvana. 

26. Then the prince whose form was like the peak 
of a golden mountain, — whose eye, voice, and arm 
resembled a bull, a cloud, and an elephant 2 , — whose 
countenance and prowess were like the moon and 
a lion, — having a longing aroused for something 
imperishable, — went into his palace. 

27. Then stepping like a lion he went towards the 
king who was attended by his numerous counsellors, 
like Sanatkumara in heaven waiting on Indra re- 
splendent in the assembly 8 of the Maruts. 

28. Prostrating himself, with folded hands, he 
addressed him, ' Grant me graciously thy permission, 
O lord of men, — I wish to become a wandering 
mendicant for the sake of liberation, since separation 
is appointed for me.' 

29. Having heard his words, the king shook like 
a tree struck by an elephant, and having seized his 
folded hands which were like a lotus, he thus ad- 
dressed him in a voice choked with tears : 

30. ' O my son, keep back this thought, it is not 
the time for thee to betake thyself to dharma; they 
say that the practice of religion is full of evils in the 
first period of life when the mind is still fickle. 

1 Sc. nirvr»ta. 

a Ga^amegharshabhabahunisvanakshaA? So Chinese 
translation, Beal, st. 356. 
* I read samitau. 
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31. ' The mind of the thoughtless ignorant young 
man whose senses are eager for worldly objects, and 
who has no power of settled resolution for the hard- 
ships of vows of penance, shrinks back from the 
forest, for it is especially destitute of discrimination. 

32. 'It is high time for me to practise religion, 
O my child of loved qualities 1 , leaving my royal 
glory to thee who art well worthy to be distinguished 
by it ; but thy religion, O firm-striding hero, is to 
be accomplished by heroism ; it would be irreligion 
if thou wert to leave thine own father. 

33. ' Do thou therefore abandon this thy resolu- 
tion ; devote thyself for the present to the duties of 
a householder ; to a man who has enjoyed the plea- 
sures of his prime, it is delightful to enter the 
penance-forest.' 

34. Having heard these words of the king, he 
made his reply in a voice soft like a sparrow's : ' If 
thou wilt be my surety, O king, against four contin- 
gencies, I will not betake myself to the forest 

35. ' Let not my life be subject to death, and let 
not disease impair this health of mine ; let not old 
age attack my youth, and let not misfortune destroy 
my weal.' 

36. When his son uttered a speech so hard to be 
understood, the king of the 3akyas thus replied: 
' Abandon this idea bent upon departure ; extrava- 
gant desires are only ridiculous.' 

37. Then he who was firm as Mount Meru ad- 
dressed his father : ' If this is impossible, then this 
course of mine is not to be hindered ; it is not right 
to lay hold of one who would escape * from a house 
that is on fire. 

1 Or ' lover of religion.' * Read nu/Hkramishum. 
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38. 'As separation is inevitable to the world, but 
not for Dharma 1 , this separation is preferable; will 
not death sever me helplessly, my objects unattained . 
and myself unsatisfied?' 

39. The monarch, having heard this resolve of his 
son longing for liberation, and havingagain exclaimed, 
'He shall not go,' set guards round him and the 
highest pleasures. 

40. Then having been duly instructed* by the 
counsellors, with all respect and affection, according 
to the jastras, and being thus forbidden with tears 
by his father, the prince, sorrowing, entered into his 
palace. 

41. There he was gazed at by his wives with rest- 
less eyes, whose faces were kissed by their dangling 
earrings, and whose bosoms were shaken with their 
thick-coming sighs, — as by so many young fawns. 

42. Bright like a golden mountain, and bewitching 
the hearts of the noble women, he enraptured their 
ears, limbs, eyes, and souls by his speech, touch, 
form, and qualities. 

43. When the day was gone, then, shining with 
his form like the sun, he ascended the palace, as the 
rising sun ascends Mount Meru, desiring to dispel 
the darkness by his own splendour. 

44. Having ascended, he repaired to a special 
golden seat decorated with embellishments of dia- 
mond, with tall lighted candlesticks ablaze with 
gold, and its interior filled with the incense of black 
aloe-wood 

45. Then the noblest of women waited during the 

1 This accompanies the soul at death; cf. Manu VIII, 17. 
* Does this allude to Uddyin? or should we translate it 'being 
shown the way ?' 
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night on the noblest of men who was like Indra him- 
self, with a concert of musical instruments, as the 
crowds of heavenly nymphs wait on the son of the 
Lord of wealth 1 upon the summit of Himavat, white 
like the moon. 

46. But even by those beautiful instruments like 
heavenly music he was not moved to pleasure or de- 
light ; since his desire to go forth from his home to 
seek the bliss of the highest end was never lulled. 

47. Then by the power of the heavenly beings 
most excellent in self-mortification, the Akanish/Aas, 
who knew the purpose of his heart, deep sleep was 
suddenly thrown on that company of women and 
their limbs and gestures became distorted 8 . 

48. One was lying there, resting her cheek on her 
trembling arm ; leaving as in anger her lute, though 
dearly loved, which lay on her side, decorated with 
gold-leaf. 

49. Another shone with her flute clinging to her 
hand, lying with her white garments fallen from her 
bosom, — like a river whose banks are smiling with 
the foam of the water and whose lotuses are covered 
with a straight line of bees 8 . 

50. Another was sleeping 4 , embracing her drum as 
a lover, with her two arms tender like the shoot of 
a young lotus and bearing their bracelets closely 
linked, blazing with gold. 

51. Others, decked with new golden ornaments 

1 Sc. Kuvera. I follow Professor Max Mailer's suggested reading 
himava£££iras!va for the MS. himavadgirisfra. 

* With this description of the sleeping women compare that in 
the R&mayaaa, V, 10. 

* The bees represent the flute held in the lotus-like hand. 

* I would read tathaparl 
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and wearing peerless yellow garments, fell down alas! 
helpless with sleep, like the boughs of the Karai- 
kara broken by an elephant 

52. Another, leaning on the side of a window, 
with her willow-form bent like a bow, shone as she 
lay with her beautiful necklace hanging down, like a 
statue 1 in an archway made by art 

53. The lotus-face of another, bowed down, with 
the pinguent-lines on her person rubbed by the 
jewelled earrings, appeared to be a lotus with its 
stalk bent into a half-circle, and shaken by a duck 
standing on it s . 

54. Others, lying as they sat with their limbs 
oppressed by the weight of their bosoms, shone in 
their beauty, mutually clasping one another with 
their twining arms decorated with golden bracelets. 

55. And another damsel lay sound asleep, embrac- 
ing her big lute as if it were a female friend, and 
rolled it about, while its golden strings trembled, 
with her own face bright with her shaken earrings. 

56. Another lay, with her tabour, . . . 

57. Others showed no lustre with their eyes shut; 
although they were really full-eyed and fair-browed, 
— like the lotus-beds with their buds closed at the 
setting of the sun. 

58. Another, with her hair loose and dishevelled, 
and her skirts and ornaments fallen from her loins, lay 
with her necklace in confusion, like a woman crushed 
by an elephant and then dropped. 

59. Others, helpless and lost to shame, though 

1 £&labham^ik& ? 

* This is a hard verse, but the woman's face above the bent body 
seems to be compared to the duck standing on the flower and 
bending its stalk. 
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naturally self-possessed and endued with all graces of 
person, breathed violently as they lay and yawned 
with their arms distorted and tossed about 

60. Others, with their ornaments and garlands 
thrown off, — unconscious, with their garments spread 
out unfastened, — their bright eyes wide open and 
motionless, — lay without any beauty as if they were 
dead. 

61. Another, with fully-developed limbs, her mouth 
wide open, her saliva dropping, and her person ex- 
posed, lay as though sprawling in intoxication, — she 
spoke not, but bore every limb distorted. 

62. Thus that company of women, lying in differ- 
ent attitudes, according to their disposition and 
family, bore the aspect of a lake whose lotuses were 
bent down and broken by the wind. 

63. Then having seen these young women thus 
lying distorted and with uncontrolled gestures, — 
however excellent their forms and graceful their 
appearance, — the king's son felt moved with scorn. 

64. 'Such is the nature of women, impure and 
monstrous in the world of living beings; but deceived 
by dress and ornaments a man becomes infatuated 
by a woman's attractions. 

65. ' If a man would but consider the natural state 
of women and this change produced in them by 
sleep, assuredly he would not cherish his folly ; but 
he is smitten from a right will and so succumbs to 
passion.' 

66. Thus to him having recognised that difference 
there arose a desire to escape in the night ; and then 
the gods, knowing his purpose, caused the door of 
the palace to fly open. 

67. Then he went down from the roof of the 
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palace, scorning those women who lay thus distorted; 
and having descended, undauntedly he went out first 
into the courtyard \ 

68. Having awakened his horse's attendant, the 
swift JCAamdaka, he thus addressed him : 'Bring me 
quickly my horse Kamthaka *, I wish to-day to go 
hence to attain immortality. 

69. ' Since such is the firm content which to-day is 
produced in my heart, and since my determination is 
settled in calm resolve, and since even in loneliness 
I seem to possess a guide, — verily the end which I 
desire is now before me. 

70. 'Since abandoning all shame and modesty 
these women lay before me as they did, and the two 
doors opened of their own accord, verily the time is 
come to depart for my true health.' 

71. Then, accepting his lord's command, though 
he knew the purport of the king's injunctions, as 
being urged by a higher power in his mind, he set 
himself to bring the horse. 

72. Then he brought out for his master that noble 
steed, his mouth furnished with a golden bit, his 
back lightly touched by the bed on which he had 
been lying, and endued with strength, vigour, speed, 
and swiftness 8 ; 

73. With a long chine, and root of the tail and 
heel, — gentle, with short hair, back, and ears, — with 
his back, belly, and sides depressed and elevated, — 
with broad nostrils, forehead, hips, and breast *. 

74. The broad-chested hero, having embraced him, 

* Cf. Mahabb. II, 32. 

1 Spelt in the MSS. sometimes K ami A aka, but not always clear. 

* Read^avatvaropapannam for MS.^avatvalo-. 

4 Cf. the description in Shakespeare's Venus and Adonis. 
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and caressing him with his lotus-like hand, ordered 
him with a gentle-toned voice, as if he were desirous 
to plunge into the middle of an army : 

75. 'Oftentimes have evil enemies been over- 
thrown by the king when mounted on thee; do 
thou, O best of steeds, so exert thyself that I too 
may obtain the highest immortality '. 

76. ' Companions are easy to be found in battle 
or in the happiness obtained by winning worldly 
objects or in attaining wealth; but companions 
are hard for a man to find who has fallen into mis- 
fortune or when he flies for refuge to Dharma. 

77. ' And yet all those who in this world are com- 
panions, whether in sinful custom or in seeking for 
Dharma, — as my inner soul now recognises, — they 
too are verily sharers in the common aim. 

78. ' Since then, when I attain this righteous end, 
my escape from hence will be for the good of 
the world, — O best of steeds, by thy speed and 
energy, strive for thine own good and the good of 
the world.' 

79. Thus having exhorted the best of steeds like 
a friend to his duty, he, the best of men, longing to 
go to the forest, wearing a noble form, in brightness 
like fire*, mounted the white horse as the sun an 
autumnal cloud. 

80. Then that good steed, avoiding all noises 
which would sound startling in the dead of night and 
awaken the household, — all sound of his jaws hushed 
and his neighing silenced, — went forth, planting his 
hurrying steps at full speed. 

81. With their lotus-like hands, whose fore-arms 

1 Yathavat=yatha. 

* Asitagati seems here used like krt'shnagati, 'fire.' 
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were adorned with golden bracelets, the Yakshas, 
with their bodies bent down, threw lotuses and bore 
up his hoofs as he rushed in startled haste. 

82. The city-roads which were closed with heavy 
gates and bars, and which could be with difficulty 
opened * even by elephants, flew open of their own 
accord without noise, as the prince went through. 

83. Firm in his resolve and leaving behind with- 
out hesitation his father who turned ever towards 
him \ and his young son, his affectionate people and 
his unparalleled magnificence, he then went forth 
out of his father's city. 

84. Then he with his eyes long and like a full- 
blown lotus, looking back on the city, uttered a 
sound like a lion, ' Till I have seen the further shore 
of birth and death I will never again enter the city 
called after Kapila.' 

85. Having heard this his utterance, the troops of 
the court of the Lord of wealth 8 rejoiced ; and the 
hosts of the gods, triumphing, wished him a success- 
ful accomplishment of his purpose. 

86. Other heavenly beings with forms bright like 
fire, knowing that his purpose was hard to fulfil, pro- 
duced a light on his dewy path like the rays of the 
moon issuing from the rift of a cloud. 

87. But he with his horse like the horse of Indra, 
the lord of bay horses, hurrying on as if spurred in 
his mind, went over the leagues full of many con- 
flicting emotions 4 , — the sky all the while with its 
cloud-masses checkered with the light of the dawn. 

1 Apadhriyante MSS., but I read apavri-. 

* Abhimukham. * Sc. the Yakshas. 

* Or perhaps 'six leagues.' 
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1. Then when the sun, the eye of the world, was 
just risen, he, the noblest of men, beheld the hermit- 
age of the son of Ehrigu, 

2. Its deer all asleep in quiet trust, its birds tran- 
quilly resting, — seeing it he too became restful, and 
he felt as if his end was attained. 

3. For the sake of ending his wonder and to show 
reverence for the penances observed, and as express- 
ing his own conformity therewith \ he alighted from 
the back of his horse. 

4. Having alighted, he stroked the horse, exclaim- 
ing, 'AH is saved,' and he spoke well-pleased to 
A^aflfdaka, bedewing him as it were with tears from 
his eyes : 

5. 'Good friend, thy devotion to me and thy 
courage of soul have been proved by thy thus 
following this steed whose speed is like that of 
Tarkshya *. 

6. ' Bent even though I am on other business, I am 
wholly won in heart by thee, — one who has such a 
love for his master, and at the same time is able to 
carry out his wish. 

7. ' One can be able without affection, and affec- 
tionate though unable; but one like thee, at once 
affectionate and able, is hard to find in the world. 

1 Svim >tanuvartit£« rakshan. [The Tibetan has the 
obscure ran-gi rjes-su bsruh-va la=sva + anu + rakshan ? H. W.] 
1 An old mythic representation of the sun as a horse. 
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8. ' I am pleased with this noble action of thine ; 
this feeling is seen towards me, even though I am 
regardless of conferring rewards. 

9. ' Who would not be favourably disposed to one 
who stands to him as bringing him reward ? but even 
one's own people commonly become mere strangers 
in a reverse of fortune l . 

10. ' The son is maintained for the sake of the 
family, the father is honoured for the sake of our 
own (future) support ; the world shows kindness for 
the sake of hope ; there is no such a thing as un- 
selfishness without a motive. 

ii. 1 Why speak many words ? in short, thou hast 
done me a very great kindness ; take now my horse 
and return, I have attained the desired wood.' 

12. Thus having spoken, the mighty hero in his 
desire to show perfect gentleness 2 unloosed his 
ornaments and gave them to the other, who was 
deeply grieved. 

13. Having taken a brilliant jewel whose effect 
illumined his diadem, he stood, uttering these 
words, like the mountain Mawzdara with the sun 
resting on it : 

14. 'By thee with this jewel, O A'-iafwda, having 
offered him repeated obeisance, the king, with his 
loving confidence still unshaken, must be enjoined 
to stay his grief. 

15. '"I have entered the ascetic-wood to destroy 
old age and death, — with no thirst for heaven, with 
no lack of love nor feeling of anger. 

1 Gantbhavati may be a quaint expression for para^ano 
bhavati, — this seems the meaning of the Tibetan. Or we might 
readranyo bhavati. 

* Ann' xawsa (for anrtxamsya), see Pawini V, 1, i3oga»a. 
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1 6. ' " Do not think of mourning for me who am 
thus gone forth from my home ; union, however long 
it may last, in time will come to an end. 

17. ' " Since separation is certain, therefore is my 
mind fixed on liberation; how shall there not be 
repeated severings from one's kindred ? 

18. ' " Do not think of mourning for me who am 
gone forth to leave sorrow behind ; it is the thralls 
of passion, who are attached to desires, the causes of 
sorrow, for whom thou shouldst mourn. 

19. "'This was the firm persuasion of our prede- 
cessors, — I as one departing by a common road am 
not to be mourned for by my heir. 

20. ' " At a man's death there are doubtless heirs to 
his wealth ; but heirs to his merit are hard to find on 
the earth or exist not at all. 

21. ' " Even though thou sayest, ' He is gone at a 
wrong time to the wood,' — there is no wrong time 
for religious duty (dharma), life being fragile as 
it is. 

22. ' " Therefore my determination is, ' I must seek 
my supreme good this very day;' what confidence 
can there be in life, when death stands as our 
adversary ? " 

23. ' Do thou address the king, O friend, with 
these and such-like words ; and do thou use thy 
efforts so that he may not even remember me. 

24. ' Yea, do thou repeat to the king our utter 
unworthiness ; through unworthiness affection is lost, 
— and where affection is lost, there is no sorrow.' 

25. Having heard these words, JCAamda., over- 
whelmed with grief, made reply with folded hands, 
his voice choked by tears : 

26. 'At this state of mind of thine, causing afflic- 
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tion to thy kindred, my mind, O my lord, sinks down 
like an elephant in the mud of a river. 

27. ' To whom would not such a determination as 
this of thine cause tears, even if his heart were of 
iron, — how much more if it were throbbing with 
love? 

28. ' Where ' is this delicacy of limb, fit to lie only 
in a palace, — and where is the ground of the ascetic- 
forest, covered with the shoots of rough kuya grass ? 

29. 'When, on hearing thy resolve, I first brought 
thee this horse, — it was fate only, O my lord, which 
made me do it, mastering my will. 

30. 'But how could I, O king, by mine own will, — 
knowing this thy decision, — carry back the horse to 
the sorrow of Kapilavastu ? 

31. 'Surely thou wilt not abandon, O hero, that 
fond old king, so devoted to his son, as a heretic 
might the true religion ? 

32. ' And her, thy second mother, worn with the 
care of bringing thee up,— thou wilt not surely forget 
her, as an ingrate a benefit ? 

33. ' Thou wilt not surely abandon thy queen, 
endowed with all virtues, illustrious for her family, 
devoted to her husband and with a young son, as a 
coward the royal dignity within his reach ? 

34. ' Thou wilt not abandon the young son of 
Yafodhara, worthy of all praise, thou the best of the 
cherishers of religion and fame, as a dissolute spend- 
thrift his choicest glory ? 

35. ' Or even if thy mind be resolved to abandon 
thy kindred and thy kingdom, thou wilt not, O 
master, abandon me, — thy feet are my only refuge. 

1 A common expression (which occurs also in Persian poetry) 
to imply the incompatibility of two things. 

[4»] " * 
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36. ' I cannot go to the city with my soul thus 
burning, leaving thee behind in the forest as Sumitra 1 
left the son of Raghu. 

37. 'What will the king say to me, returning to 
the city without thee ? or what shall I say to thy 
queens by way of telling them good news ? 

38. ' As for what thou saidst, " thou must repeat 
my unworthiness to the king"- — how shall I speak 
what is false of thee as of a sage without a fault ? 

39. ' Or even if I ventured to speak it with a heart 
ashamed and a tongue cleaving to my mouth, who 
would think of believing it ? 

40. ' He who would tell of or believe the fierce- 
ness of the moon, might tell of or believe thy faults, 
O physician of faults. 

41. 'Him who is always compassionate and who 
never fails to feel pity, it ill befits to abandon one 
who loves ; — turn back and have mercy on me.' 

42. Having heard these words of ICAa.mda. over- 
come with sorrow, — self-possessed with the utmost 
firmness the best of speakers answered : 

43. 'Abandon this distress, JCfamda., regarding 
thy separation from me, — change is inevitable in 
corporeal beings who are subject to different births. 

44. ' Even if I through affection were not to aban- 
don my kindred in my desire for liberation, death 
would still make us helplessly abandon one another. 

45. ' She, my mother, by whom I was borne in the 
womb with great thirst and pains, — where am I now 
with regard to her, all her efforts fruitless, and where 
is she with regard to me ? 

46. ' As birds go to their roosting-tree and then 

1 This is the Sumantra of the Rimayana II, 57. 
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depart, so the meeting of beings inevitably ends in 
separation. 

47. 'As clouds, having come together, depart 
asunder again, such I consider the meeting and 
parting of living things. 

48. ' And since this world goes away, each one of 
us deceiving the other, — it is not right to think any- 
thing thine own in a time of union which is a 
dream. 

49. 'Since the trees are parted from the innate 
colour of their leaves, why should there not still 
more be the parting of two things which are alien to 
each other ? 

50. ' Therefore, since it is so, grieve not, my good 
friend, but go ; or if thy love lingers, then go and 
afterwards return. 

51. ' Say, without reproaching us, to the people in 
Kapilavastu, " Let your love for him be given up, and 
hear his resolve. 

52» ' " Either he will quickly come back, having 
destroyed old age and death ; or else he will himself 
perish, having failed in his purpose and lost hold of 
every support"' 

53. Having heard his words, Kamthaka, the noblest 
of steeds, licked his feet with his tongue and dropped 
hot tears. 

54. With his hand whose fingers were united with 
a membrane and which was marked with the auspi- 
cious svastika, and with its middle part curved 1 , the 
prince stroked him and addressed him like a friend : 

55. ' Shed not tears, Kawthaka, this thy perfect 

1 Professor Kielhorn suggests *akra-madhyena, ' with a wheel in 
its centre,' cf. VIII, 55. 

F 2 
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equine nature has been proved, — bear with it, this 
thy labour will soon have its fruit.' 

56. Then seizing the sharp jewelled sword which 
was in KAamdaka's hand, he resolutely drew out 
from the sheath the blade decked with golden orna- 
ments, like a serpent from its hole. 

57. Having drawn it forth, dark blue like a blue 
lotus petal, he cut his decorated tiara and his hair, 
and he tossed it with its scattered muslin into the 
air as a grey goose into a lake. 

58. And the heavenly beings, with a longing to 
worship it, seized it respectfully as it was thrown up ; 
and the divine hosts paid it due adoration in heaven 
with celestial honours. 

59. Having thus divorced his ornaments and 
banished all royal magnificence from his head, and 
seeing his muslin floating away like a golden goose, 
the stedfast prince desired a sylvan dress. 

60. Then a celestial being, wearing the form of a 
hunter, pure in heart, knowing his thoughts, ap- 
proached near him in dark-red garments ; and the 
son of the sSakya king thus addressed him : 

61. ' Thy red garments are auspicious, the sign of 
a saint; but this destructive bow is not befitting; 
therefore, my good friend, if there is no strong pre- 
ference in the matter, do thou give me that dress 
and take this of mine.' 

62. The hunter replied, ' It has given me my 
desire l , O giver of desires, as by this I have inspired 

1 I have taken drat as from a + ra, but Professor Kielhorn 
suggests that it might mean 'near.' 'Although in this dress 
I make the deer come confidently close to me and then kill 
them, yet take it if you want it,' [The Tibetan seems to have 
read kamasirat, — Q dod-pa sfihvpo las, 'from essence of desire.' 
H.W.] 
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animals with confidence and then killed them ; but 
if thou hast need of it, O thou who art like Indra, 
accept it at once and give me the white dress.' 

63. With extreme joy he then took that sylvan 
dress and gave away the linen one ; and the hunter, 
assuming his heavenly form, having taken the white 
garment, went to heaven. 

64. Then the prince and the attendant of the 
horse were filled with wonder as he was thus going, 
and forthwith they paid great honour anew to that 
sylvan dress. 

65. Then the great-souled one, having dismissed 
the weeping ATsawda, and wearing his fame veiled 
by the sign of the red garment, went towards the 
hermitage, like the king of mountains wrapped in an 
evening cloud. 

66. While his master, thus regardless of his 
kingdom, was going to the ascetic-wood in mean 
garments, the groom, tossing up his arms, wailed 
bitterly and fell on the ground. 

67. Having looked again he wept aloud, and 
embraced the horse Kawthaka with his arms ; and 
then, hopeless and repeatedly lamenting, he went 
in body to the city, not in soul. 

68. Sometimes he pondered, sometimes he la- 
mented, sometimes he stumbled, and sometimes he 
fell ; and so going along, wretched through his de- 
voted attachment, he performed all kinds of actions 
in the road without conscious will. 
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i. Then having left the weeping tear-faced 
KAamda., — indifferent to all things in his longing for 
the forest, he by whom all objects are accomplished, 
overpowering the place by his beauty, entered that 
hermitage as if it were fully blessed. 

2. He the prince with a gait like the lion's, having 
entered that arena of deer, himself like a deer, — by 
the beauty of his person, even though bereft of his 
magnificence, attracted the eyes of all the dwellers 
in the hermitage. 

3. The drivers of wheeled carriages also, with 
their wives, stood still in curiosity, holding the yokes 
in their hands, — they gazed on him who was like 
Indra, and moved not, standing like their beasts of 
burden with their heads half bent down. 

4. And the Brihmans who had gone outside for 
the sake of fuel, having come with their hands full 
of fuel, flowers, and kusa grass, — pre-eminent as 
they were in penances, and proficients in wisdom, 
went to see him, and went not to their cells. 

5. Delighted the peacocks uttered their cries, as 
if they had seen a dark-blue cloud rising up ; and 
leaving the young grass and coming forward, the 
deer with restless eyes and the ascetics who grazed 
like deer * stood still. 



1 A form of ascetic observance, see Mah&bh. I, 3644; V, 4072. 
Cf. infra, xloka 15. 
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6. Beholding him, the lamp of the race of Iksh- 
vaku, shining like the rising sun, — even though 
their milking was over, being filled with joy, the 
oblation-giving cows poured forth their milk. 

7. ' It is one of the eight Vasus or one of the two 
Ajvins, descended here,' — these words arose, uttered 
aloud by the sages in their astonishment at seeing 
him. 

8. Like a second form of the lord of the gods \ 
like the personified glory of the universe, he lighted 
up the entire wood like the sun come down of his 
own accord. 

9. Then he, being duly honoured and invited to 
enter by those dwellers in the hermitage, paid his 
homage to the saints, with a voice like a cloud in 
the rainy season 2 . 

10. He, the wise one, longing for liberation, tra- 
versed that hermitage filled with the holy company 
desirous of heaven, — gazing at their strange penances. 

1 1. He, the gentle one, having seen the different 
kinds of penance practised by the ascetics in that 
sacred grove, — desiring to know the truth, thus ad- 
dressed one of the ascetics who was following him : 

12. 'Since this to-day is my first sight of a 
hermitage I do not understand this rule of penance ; 
therefore will your honour kindly explain to me 
what resolve possesses each one of you.' 

13. Then the Brahman well- versed in penance 
told in order to that bull of the .Sakyas, a very bull 
in prowess, all the various kinds of penance and the 
fruit thereof. 



1 Lekharshabha is a rare name of Indra. 
* A conjectural reading. 
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14. ' Uncultivated food, growing out of the water, 
leaves, water, and roots and fruits, — this is the fare 
of the saints according to the sacred texts ; but the 
different alternatives of penance vary. 

15. 'Some live like the birds on gleaned corn, 
others graze on grass like the deer, others live on 
air with the snakes, as if turned into ant-hills \ 

16. ' Others win their nourishment with great 
effort from stones, others eat corn ground with their 
own teeth ; some, having boiled for others, dress for 
themselves what may chance to be left 

1 7. ' Others, with their tufts of matted hair con- 
tinually wet with water, twice offer oblations to Agni 
with hymns; others plunging like fishes into the 
water dwell there with their bodies scratched by 
tortoises. 

18. 'By such penances endured for a time, — by 
the higher they attain heaven, by the lower the 
world of men ; by the path of pain they eventually 
dwell in happiness, — pain, they say, is the root of 
merit' 

19. The king's son, having heard this speech of 
the ascetic, even though he saw no lofty truth in it 2 , 
was not content, but gently uttered these thoughts 
to himself: 

20. 'The penance is full of pain and of many 
kinds, and the fruit of the penance is mainly heaven 
at its best, and all the worlds are subject to change ; 
verily the labour of the hermitages is spent for but 
little gain. 



1 Cf. the legend of the princess Sukanyi, given in Wilson's note, 
Hindu Drama, I, p. 263. 

* Cf. Beal, 517 (or perhaps 'though he had not himself yet 
attained the highest truth '). 
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21. ' Those who abandoning wealth, kindred, and 
worldly objects, undertake vows for the sake of 
heaven, — they, when parted, only wish to go to a 
still greater wood of their own again *. 

22. * He who by all these bodily toils which are 
called penances, seeks a sphere of action for the sake 
of desire, — not examining the inherent evils of mun- 
dane existence, he only seeks pain by pain. 

23. ' There is ever to living creatures fear from 
death, and they with all their efforts seek to be 
born again; where there is action, there must in- 
evitably be death, — he is always drowned therein, 
just because he is afraid. 

24. 'Some undergo misery for the sake of this 
world, others meet toil for the sake of heaven ; all 
living beings, wretched through hope and always 
missing their aim, fall certainly for the sake of 
happiness into misery. 

25. ' It is not the effort itself which I blame, — 
which flinging aside the base pursues a high path 
of its own ; but the wise, by all this common toil, 
ought to attain that state in which nothing needs 
ever to be done again. 

26. 'If the mortification of the body here is 
religion, then the body's happiness is only irreligion ; 
but by religion a man obtains happiness in the next 
world, therefore religion here bears irreligion as its 
fruit 

27. 'Since it is only by the mind's authority that 
the body either acts or ceases to act, therefore to 
control the thought is alone befitting, — without the 
thought the body is like a log. 

1 Their desired heaven will only be a fresh penance-grove. 
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28. ' If merit is gained by purity of food, then 
there is merit also in the deer; and in those men 
also who live as outcasts from all enjoyments, through 
being estranged from them by the fault of their 
destiny. 

29. ' If the deliberate choice of pain is a cause of 
merit, why should not that same choice be directed 
to pleasure ? If you say that the choice of pleasure 
carries no authority, is not the choice of pain equally 
without authority ? 

30. ' So too those who for the sake of purifying 
their actions, earnestly sprinkle water on themselves, 
saying, "this is a sacred spot," — even there this 
satisfaction resides only in the heart, — for waters 
will not cleanse away sin. 

31. 'The water which has been touched by the 
virtuous, — that is the spot, if you wish for a sacred 
spot on the earth; therefore I count as a place of 
pilgrimage only the virtues of a virtuous man \ — 
water without doubt is only water.' 

32. Thus he uttered his discourse full of various 
arguments, and the sun went down into the west ; 
then he entered the grove where penances had now 
ceased and whose trees were gray with the smoke 
of the (evening) oblations ; 

33. Where the sacred fires had been duly trans- 
ferred when kindled to other spots, — all crowded 
with the holy hermits who had performed their 
ablutions, and with the shrines of the gods murmur- 
ing with the muttered prayers, — it seemed all alive 
like the full service of religion in exercise. 

34. He spent several nights there, himself like 

1 Gu»&n eva? 
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the moon, examining their penances; and he de- 
parted from that penance-field, feeling that he had 
comprehended the whole nature of penance. 

35. The dwellers of the hermitage followed him 
with their minds fixed on the greatness of soul 
visible in his person, as if they were great seers 
beholding Religion herself, withdrawn from a land 
invaded by the base. 

36. Then he looked on all those ascetics with 
their matted hair, bark garments, and rag-strips 
waving, and he stood considering their penances 
under an auspicious and noble tree by the way-side. 

37. Then the hermits having approached stood 
surrounding the best of men ; and an old man from 
among them thus addressed him respectfully in a 
gentle voice : 

38. ' At thy coming the hermitage seems to have 
become full, it becomes as it were empty when thou 
art gone, — therefore, my son, thou wilt not surely 
desert it, as the loved life the body of one who 
wishes to live. 

39. ' In front stands the holy mountain Himavat, 
inhabited by Brahmarshis, ra^arshis, and surarshis ; 
by whose mere presence the merit of these penances 
becomes multiplied to the ascetics. 

40. ' Near us also are holy spots of pilgrimage, 
which become ladders to heaven; loved by divine 
sages and saints whose souls are intent on devotion 
and who keep their souls in perfect control. 

41. 'From hence, again, the Northern quarter is 
especially to be fitly followed for the sake of pre- 
eminent merit; even one who was wise starting 
towards the south could not advance one single step. 

42. * Hast thou seen in this sacred grove one who 
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neglects all ceremonies or who follows confused 
ceremonies or an outcast or one impure, that thou 
dost not desire to dwell here ? Speak it out, and 
let the abode be welcomed. 

43. 'These hermits here desire thee as their 
companion in penance, thee who art like a store- 
house of penance, — to dwell with thee who art like 
Indra would bring prosperity even to VWhaspati.' 

44. He, the chief of the wise, when thus addressed 
in the midst of the ascetics by their chief — having 
resolved in his mind to put an end to all existence — 
thus uttered his inward thought : 

45. 'The upright-souled saints, the upholders of 
religion, become the very ideal of our own kindred 
through their delight in showing hospitality ; by all 
these kind feelings of thine towards me affection is 
produced in me and the path which regards the self 
as supreme 1 is revealed. 

46. ' I seem to be all at once bathed by these 
gentle heart-touching words of thine, and the joy 
now throbs in me once more which I felt when I 
first grasped the idea of dharma. 

47. ' There is sorrow to me when I reflect that I 
shall have to depart, leaving you who are thus 
engaged, you who are such a refuge and who have 
shown such excessive kindness to me, — just as there 
was when I had to leave my kindred behind. 

48. ' But this devotion of yours is for the sake of 
heaven, — while my desire is that there may be no 
fresh birth ; therefore I wish not to dwell in this 
wood ; the nature of cessation is different from that 
of activity. 

49. ' It is not therefore any dislike on my part or 

• Obscure, cf. Mablbh. V, 1593. 
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the wrong conduct of another, which makes me go 
away from this wood ; for ye are all like great sages, 
standing fast in the religious duties which are in 
accordance with former ages.' 

50. Then having heard the prince's discourse, 
gracious and of deep meaning, gentle, strong, and 
full of dignity, the ascetics paid him especial honour. 

51. But a certain Brahman who was lying there 
in the ashes, tall and wearing his hair in a tuft, and 
clothed in the bark of trees, with reddish eyes and 
a thin long nose, and carrying a pot with water 1 in 
his hand, thus lifted his voice : 

52. ' O sage, brave indeed is thy purpose, who, 
young as thou art, hast seen the evils of birth; he who, 
having pondered thoroughly heaven and liberation, 
makes up his mind for liberation, — he is indeed 
brave ! 

53. 'By all those various sacrifices, penances, and 
vows the slaves of passion desire to go to heaven; 
but the strong, having battled with passion as with 
an enemy, desire to obtain liberation. 

54. ' If this is thy settled purpose, go quickly to 
VindhyakoshZ&t ; the Muni Ar&da. lives there who 
has gained an insight into absolute bliss. 

55. ' From him thou wilt hear the path to truth, 
and if thou hast a desire for it, thou wilt embrace 
it ; but as I foresee, this purpose of thine will go on 
further, after having rejected his theory. 

56. ' With the nose of a well-fed horse, large long 
eyes, a red lower lip, white sharp teeth, and a thin 
red tongue, — this face of thine will drink up the 
entire ocean of what is to be known. 

' Conjectural. Dr. von Bdhtlingk suggests ku«</4vahasto, ' the 
back of whose band was like a kumda.' 
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57. 'That unfathomed depth which characterises 
thee, that majesty and all those signs of thine, — - 
they shall win a teachers chair in the earth which 
was never won by sages even in a former age.' 

58, The prince replied, ' Very well,' and having 
saluted the company of sages he departed; the 
hermits also having duly performed to him all 
the rites of courtesy entered again into the ascetic- 
grove. 
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i. Meanwhile the attendant of the horse, in deep 
distress, when his unselfish master thus went into 
the forest, made every effort in the road to dis- 
solve * his load of sorrow, and yet in spite of it all 
not a tear dropped from him. 

' 2. But the road which by his lord's command he 
had traversed in one night with that horse, — that 
same road he now travelled in eight days, pondering 
his lord's absence. 

3. And the horse Kawrthaka, though he still went 
on bravely, flagged and had lost all spirit in his 
heart ; and decked though he was with ornaments, 
he had lost all his beauty when bereft of his 
master. 

4. And turning round towards that ascetic-grove, 
he neighed repeatedly with a mournful sound ; and 
though pressed with hunger, he welcomed not nor 
tasted any grass or water on the road, as before 2 . 

5. Slowly they two at last came back to the 
city called after Kapila, which seemed empty 
when deserted by that hero who was bent on the 

1 Vigraha seems here used in an unusual sense. Cf. Tennyson's 
' Home they brought her warrior dead, &c.' 

* I read n&bhinananda, supposing na to have been written 
on the margin and inserted in the wrong place, otherwise abhis 
must be used for abhi. [This is confirmed by the Tibetan, which 
translates abhinananda by mnon-par ma dga, where mnon-par is 
the usual translation of the preposition abhi. H. W.] 
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salvation of the world, — like the sky bereft of 
the sun. 

6. Bright as it was with lotus-covered waters, 
adorned also with trees full of flowers, that garden 
of his, which was now like a forest, was no longer 
gay with citizens who had lost all their gladness. 

7. Then those two, — who were as it were silently 
forbidden by the sad inhabitants who were wander- 
ing in that direction, their brightness gone and 
their eyes dim with tears, — slowly entered the city 
which seemed all bathed in gloom. 

8. Having heard that they had returned with 
their limbs all relaxed, coming back without the 
pride of the .Sakya race, the men of the city shed 
tears in the road, as when in old days the chariot of 
the son of Dararatha came back. 

9. Full of wrath, the people followed .AT^awdaka 
in the road, crying behind him with tears, ' Where 
is the king's son, the glory of his race and kingdom ? 
he has been stolen away by thee.' 

10. Then he said to those faithful ones, ' I have 
not left the king's son; but by him in the unin- 
habited forest I weeping and the dress of a house- 
holder were abandoned together.' 

1 1. Having heard these words of his those 
crowds adopted a most difficult resolve; they did 
not wipe away the tears which fell from their eyes, 
and they blamed their own (evil) hearts on account 
of the consequences of their actions ; 

12. Then they said, 'Let us go this very day 
into that forest, whither he is gone, whose gait is 
like the king of elephants ; without him we have 
no wish to live, like the senses when the souls 
depart 
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1 3. ' This city bereft of him is a forest, and that 
forest which possesses him is a city ; the city with- 
out him has no charms for us, like heaven without 
the lord of the Maruts, when VWtra was slain V 

14. Next the women crowded to the rows of 
windows, crying to one another, ' The prince has 
returned ; ' but having heard that his horse had an 
empty back, they closed the windows again and 
wailed aloud. 

15. But the king, having undertaken religious 
observances for the recovery of his son, with his 
mind distressed by the vow and the sorrow, was 
muttering prayers in the temple, and performing 
such rites as suited the occasion. 

16. Then with his eyes filled with tears, — taking 
the horse, his whole soul fixed on the horse, — over- 
come with grief he 2 entered the palace as if his 
master had been killed by an enemy. 

17. And entering the royal stable, looking about 
with his eyes full of tears, Ka*»thaka uttered a loud 
sound, as if he were uttering his woe to the people. 

18. Then the birds that fed in the middle of the 
house, and the carefully cherished horses that were 
tied near by, re-echoed the sound of that horse, 
thinking that it might be the return of the prince. 

19. And the people, deceived by an excessive 
joy, who were in the neighbourhood of the king's 
inner apartments, thought in their hearts, ' Since the 
horse Kawthaka neighs, it must be that the prince 
is coming.' 

20. Then the women, who were fainting with 

1 Quoted by Ugyvaladatta, on Uwadi-sutxas 1, 156. 
1 Sc. itTiiandaka. 
[43] G 
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sorrow, now in wild joy, with their eyes rolling to 
see the prince, rushed out of the palace full of hope, 
like flickering lightnings from an autumn cloud. 

21. With their dress hanging down, and their 
linen garments soiled, their faces untouched by 
collyrium and with eyes dimmed by tears; dark 
and discoloured and destitute of all painting l , like 
the stars in the sky, pale-red with the ending of 
night ; 

22. With their feet unstained by red, and un- 
decked by anklets, — their faces without earrings, 
and their ears in their native simplicity, — their 
loins with only nature's fulness, and uncircled by 
any girdle, — and their bosoms bare of strings of 
pearls as if they had been robbed. 

23. But when they saw A^andaka standing help- 
less, his eyes filled with tears, and the horse, the 
noble women wept with pale faces, like cows aban- 
doned by the bull in the midst of the forest 

24. Then the king's principal queen Gautaml, 
like a fond cow that has lost her calf, fell bursting 
into tears on the ground with outstretched arms, 
like a golden plantain-tree with trembling leaves. 

25. Some of the other women, bereft of their 
brightness and with arms and souls lifeless, and 
seeming to have lost their senses in their despon- 
dency, raised no cry, shed no tear, and breathed 
not, standing senseless as if painted*. 

26. Others as having lost all self-control, fainting 
in their sorrow for their lord, their faces pouring 
tears from their eyes, watered their bosoms from 

1 Is ad^anayS used here irregularly in the fern, to distinguish 
it from a% ana, ' the pinguent?' 
* Conjectural. 
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which all sandal-wood was banished, like a mountain 
the rocks with its streams. 

27. Then that royal palace was illumined with 
their faces pelted by the tears from their eyes, as a 
lake in the time of the first rains with its dripping 
lotuses pelted by the rain from the clouds. 

28. The noble women beat their breasts with 
their lotus-like hands, falling incessantly, whose fin- 
gers were round and plump, which had their arteries 
hidden and bore no ornaments, — as creepers tossed 
by the wind strike themselves with their shoots. 

29. And again how those women shone forth, 
as their bosoms rose up together after the blow 
from the hand, and trembled with the shock, — 
like the streams, when their pairs of ruddy geese 
shake, as the lotuses on which they sit wave about 
with the wind from the wood 1 . 

30. As they pressed their breasts with their 
hands, so too they pressed their hands with their 
breasts,— dull to all feelings of pity, they made 
their hands and bosoms inflict mutual pains on 
each other. 

31. Then thus spoke Yarodhari, shedding tears 
with deep 2 sorrow, her bosom heaving with her 
sighs, her eyes discoloured with anger, and her 
voice choking with emotion through the influence 
of despondency : 

32. 'Leaving me helplessly asleep in the night, 
whither, O A^awdaka, is he, the desire of my heart, 

1 This is an obscure verse, — yath&pi is not clear; I have 
taken yathi as a 'how' of admiration. The latter lines seem to 
compare the hand swaying with the motion of the bosom to the 
bird seated on the tossed lotus. 

1 Is vigadha for agadha, or should we read vig&dA&i 

G 2 
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gone? and when thou and Kawthaka are alone 
come back, while three went away together, my 
mind trembles. 

33. 'Why dost thou weep to-day, O cruel one, 
having done a dishonourable, pitiless, and unfriendly 
deed to me ? Cease thy tears and be content in 
thy heart, — tears and that deed of thine ill agree. 

34. 'Through thee, his dear obedient faithful loyal 
companion, always doing what was right, the son 
of my lord is gone never to return, — rejoice, — all 
hail ! thy pains have gained their end. 

35. ' Better for a man a wise enemy rather than 
a foolish friend unskilled in emergencies ; by thee, 
the unwise self-styled friend, a great calamity has 
been brought upon this family. 

36. ' These women are sorely to be pitied who 
have put away their ornaments, having their eyes 
red and dimmed with continuous tears, who are as 
it were desolate widows, though their lord still 
stands as unshaken as the earth or Mount Himavat. 

37. 'And these lines of palaces seem to weep 
aloud, flinging up their dovecots for arms, with the 
long unbroken moan of their doves, — separated 
verily, with him, from all who could restrain them. 

38. ' Even that horse Kamthaka without doubt 
desired my utter ruin ; for he bore away from hence 
my treasure when all were sound asleep in the 
night, — like one who steals jewels. 

39. ' When he was able to bear even the onsets of 
arrows, and still more the strokes of whips, — how 
then for fear of the fall of a whip, could he go carry- 
ing with him my prosperity and my heart together ? 

40. ' The base creature now neighs loudly, filling 
the king's palace with the sound ; but when he 
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carried away my beloved, then this vilest of horses 
was dumb. 

41. ' If he had neighed and so woke up the people, 
or had even made a noise with his hoofs on the 
ground, or had made the loudest sound he could with 
his jaws, my grief would not have been so great' 

42. Having thus heard the queen's words, their 
syllables choked with tears and full of lament, slowly 
ATAamdaka uttered this answer, with his face bent 
down, his voice low with tears, and his hands clasped 
in supplication : 

43. ' Surely, O queen, thou wilt not blame Kaw- 
thaka nor wilt thou show thy anger against me, — 
know that we two are entirely guiltless, — that god 
amongst men, O queen, is gone away like a god. 

44. ' I indeed, though I well knew the king's com- 
mand, as though dragged by force by some divine 
powers, brought quickly to him this swift steed, and 
followed him on the road unwearied. 

45. 'And this best of horses as he went along 
touched not the ground with the tips of his hoofs as 
if they were kept aloft from it ; and so* too, having 
his mouth restrained as by fate, he made no sound 
with his jaws and neighed not. 

46. ' When the prince went out, then the gate was 
thrown open of its own accord ; and the darkness of 
the night was, as it were, pierced by the sun, — we may 
learn from hence too that this was the ordering of fate. 

47. ' When also by the king's command, in palace 
and city, diligent guards had been placed by thou- 
sands, and at that time they were all overcome by 
sleep and woke not, — we may learn from hence too 
that this was the ordering of fate. 

48. 'When also the garment, approved for a 
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hermit's dwelling in the forest, was offered to him at 
the moment by some denizen of heaven, and the 
tiara which he threw into the sky was carried off, 
— we may learn from hence too that this was the 
ordering of fate. 

49. ' Do not therefore assume 1 that his departure 
arises from the fault of either of us, O queen; 
neither I nor this horse acted by our own choice ; he 
went on his way with the gods as his retinue.' 

50. Having thus heard the history of the prince's 
departure, so marvellous in many ways, those women, 
as though losing their grief, were filled with wonder, 
but they again took up their distress at the thought 
of his becoming an ascetic. 

51. With her eyes filled with the tears of despon- 
dency, wretched like an osprey who has lost her 
young, — Gautamt abandoning all self-control wailed 
aloud, — she fainted, and with a weeping face ex- 
claimed : 

52. ' Beautiful, soft, black, and all in great waves, 
growing each from its own special root, — those hairs 
of his are tossed on the ground, worthy to be en- 
circled by a royal diadem. 

53. 'With his long arms and lion-gait, his bull- 
like eye, and his beauty bright like gold, his broad 
chest, and his voice deep as a drum or a cloud, — 
should such a hero as this dwell in a hermitage ? 

54. 'This earth is indeed unworthy as regards 
that peerless doer of noble actions, for such a vir- 
tuous hero has gone away from her, — it is the merits 
and virtues of the subjects which produce their king. 

55. ' Those two feet of his, tender, with their 

1 Should we read pratipattum for pratigantum? 
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beautiful web spread between the toes, with their 
ankles concealed, and soft like a blue lotus, — how 
can they, bearing a wheel marked in the middle, 
walk on the hard ground of the skirts of the forest ? 

56. ' That body, which deserves to sit or lie on 
the roof of a palace, — honoured with costly garments, 
aloes, and sandal-wood, — how will that manly body 
live in the woods, exposed to the attacks of the cold, 
the heat, and the rain ? 

57. 'He who was proud of his family, goodness, 
strength, energy, sacred learning, beauty, and youth, 
— who was ever ready to give, not to ask, — how 
will he go about begging alms from others ? 

58. ' He who, lying on a spotless golden bed, was 
awakened during the night by the concert of musical 
instruments, — how alas! will he, my ascetic, sleep 
to-day on the bare ground with only one rag of 
cloth interposed ? ' 

59. Having heard this piteous lamentation, the 
women, embracing one another with their arms, 
rained the tears from their eyes, as the shaken 
creepers drop honey from their flowers. 

60. Then Yasodhara fell upon the ground, like 
the ruddy goose parted from her mate, and in utter 
bewilderment she slowly lamented, with her voice 
repeatedly stopped by sobs : 

61. ' If he wishes to practise a religious life after 
abandoning me his lawful wife widowed, — where is 
his religion, who wishes to follow penance without 
his lawful wife to share it with him ? 

62. ' He surely has never heard of the monarchs 
of olden times, his own ancestors, Mahasudarsa 1 and 

1 Mah&sudassana is the name of a king in Grdtaka 1, 95. 
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the rest, — how they went with their wives into the 
forest, — that he thus wishes to follow a religious life 
without me. 

63. 'He Hoes not see that husband and wife are 
both consecrated in sacrifices, and both purified by 
the performance of the rites of the Veda, and both 
destined to enjoy 1 the same results afterwards, — he 
therefore grudges me a share in his merit. 

64. 'Surely it must be that this fond lover of 
religion, knowing that my mind was secretly quar- 
relling even with my beloved, lightly and without 
fear has deserted me thus angry, in the hope to 
obtain heavenly nymphs in Indra's world ! 

65. ' But what kind of a thought is this of mine ? 
those women even there have the attributes which 
belong to bodies, — for whose sake he thus practises 
austerities in the forest, deserting his royal magnifi- 
cence and my fond devotion. 

66. ' I have no such longing for the joy of heaven, 
nor is that hard for even common people to win if they 
are resolute* ; but my one desire is how he my beloved 
may never leave me either in this world or the next. 

6 7. ' Even if I am unworthy to look on my husband's 
face with its long eyes and bright smile, still is this 
poor Rahula never to roll about in his father's lap ? 

68. ' Alas ! the mind of that wise hero is terribly 
stern, — gentle as his beauty seems, it is pitilessly 
cruel, — who can desert of his own accord such an 
infant son with his inarticulate talk, one who would 
charm even an enemy. 

69. 'My heart too is certainly most stern, yea, 



1 I read bubhukshu for bubhukshuA. 

* Api, I think, should properly follow ^anasya. 
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made of rock or fashioned even of iron, which does 
not break when its lord is gone to the forest, de- 
serted by his royal glory like an orphan, — he so well 
worthy of happiness.' 

70. So the queen, fainting in her woe, wept and 
pondered and wailed aloud repeatedly, — self-pos- 
sessed as she was by nature, yet in her distress she 
remembered not her fortitude and felt no shame. 

71. Seeing Yarodhara thus bewildered with her 
wild utterances of grief and fallen on the ground, all 
the women cried out with their faces streaming 
with tears like large lotuses beaten by the rain. 

72. But the king, having ended his prayers, and 
performed the auspicious rites of the sacrifice, now 
came out of the temple ; and being smitten by the 
wailing sound of the people, he tottered like an 
elephant at the crash of a thunderbolt. 

73. Having heard (of the arrival) of both Kk&m- 
daka and Kawthaka, and having learned the fixed 
resolve of his son, the lord of the earth fell struck 
down by sorrow like the banner of Indra when the 
festival is over \ 

74. Then the king, distracted by his grief for his 
son, being held up for a moment by his attendants 
all of the same race, gazed on the horse with his 
eyes filled with tears, and then falling on the ground 
wailed aloud : 

75. ' After having done many dear exploits for me 
in battle, one great deed of cruelty, O Kawthaka, 
hast thou done, — for by thee that dear son of mine, 
dear for his every virtue, has been tossed down in 
the wood, dear as he was, like a worthless thing. 

1 Cf. I, 63. 
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76. ' Therefore either lead me to-day where he is, 
or go quickly and bring him back again; without 
him there is no life left to me, as to one plunged in 
sickness without the true medicine. 

77. ' When Suvarctanish/yfclvin was carried away by 
death, it seemed impossible that Srimgayai 1 should 
not die ; and shall I, when my duty-loving son is 
gone, fear to set my soul free, like any coward ? 

78. ' How should not the mind of Manu himself be 
distracted, when parted from his dear virtuous son *, 
— (Manu) the son of Vivasvat, who knew the higher 
and the lower, the mighty lord of creatures, the 
institutor of the ten chieftains 8 . 

79. ' I envy the monarch, that friend of Indra, the 
wise son of king A^a 4 , who, when his son went into 
the forest, went himself to heaven, and dragged out 
no miserable life here with vain tears. 

80. ' Describe to me, O beloved one, the court of 
that hermitage, whither thou hast carried him who is 
as my funeral oblation of water ; these my vital airs 
are all ready to depart, and are eager for it, longing 
to drink it.' 

81. Thus the king, in his grief for his separation 
from his son, — losing all his innate firmness which 
was stedfast like the earth, — loudly lamented as one 
distraught, like Dasaratha, a prey to his sorrow for 
Rama. 



1 See Mahabh. XII, 31. The MSS.read Sa»%faya for Smsg-aya. 

* Does this refer to his losing his son Sudyumna, who was 
changed to a woman, Visiura Pur. IV, 1 ? 

* Da j akshatraknt is an obscure phrase; [the Tibetan renders 
it by rgyal-rigs bcu byas, 'king-race ten made;' rgyal-rigs is the 
ordinary translation of kshatriya. H. W.] 

* D&raratha. 
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82. Then the wise counsellor, endued with religious 
learning, courtesy, and virtue, and the old family 
priest, spoke to him as was befitting in these well- 
weighed words, neither with their faces overwhelmed 
by grief nor yet wholly unmoved : 

83. ' Cease, O noblest of men, thy grief, regain 
thy firmness, — surely thou wilt not, O firm hero, 
shed tears like one of no self-control; many kings 
on this earth have gone into the forests, throwing 
away their royal pomp like a crushed wreath. 

84. ' Moreover, this his state of mind was all pre- 
determined ; remember those words long ago of the 
holy sage Asita ; " He will never be made to dwell 
even for a moment contentedly in heaven or in an 
emperor's domain." 

85. ' But if, O best of men, the effort must be 
made, quickly speak the word, we two will at once 
go together ; let the battle be waged in every way 
with thy son and his fate whatever it be.' 

86. Then the king commanded them both, ' Do 
you both go quickly hence, — my heart will not 
return to quiet, any more than a bird's in the woods 
longing for its young.' 

87. With a prompt acquiescence at the king's 
order the counsellor and the family priest went to 
that forest ; and then with his wives and his queen 
the king also, saying, ' It is done,' performed the 
remainder of the rites. 
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i. Then the two, the counsellor and the family 
priest, beaten by the king with his scourge of tears, 
went with every effort to that forest in the hurry of 
affection, like two noble horses goaded. 

2. Having come at last full of weariness to that 
hermitage, accompanied by a fitting train, — they dis- 
missed their royal pomp and with sober gestures 
entered the abode of Bhargava. 

3. Having saluted that Brahman with due respect, 
and having been honoured by him with due rever- 
ence in return, having seated themselves, plunging 
at once into the subject, they addressed Bhargava, 
who was likewise seated, concerning their errand. 

4. ' Let your honour know us to be respectively 
imperfect proficients in preserving the sacred learning 
and in retaining the state-counsels, — in the service of 
the monarch of the Ikshvaku race, pure in his valour 
and pure and wide in his glory. 

5. 'His son, who is like 6ayanta, while he himself 
is like Indra, has come here, it is said, desirous to 
escape from the fear of old age and death, — know 
that we two are come here on account of him.' 

6. He answered them, ' That prince of the long 
arms did indeed come here, but not as one un- 
awakened ; "this dharma only brings us back again," 
— recognising this, he went off forthwith towards 
Ara^a, seeking liberation.' 

7. Then they two, having understood the true 
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state of things, bade that Br&hman at once farewell, 
and wearied though they were, went on as if they 
were unwearied, thither whither the prince was gone. 

8. As they were going, they saw him bereft of all 
ornaments \ but still radiant with his beauty, sitting 
like a king in the road at the foot of a tree, like the 
sun under the canopy of a cloud. 

9. Leaving his chariot, the family priest then went 
up to the prince with the counsellor, as the saint 
Aurvaseya* went with Vamadeva, wishing to see 
Rama when he dwelt in the forest. 

10. They paid him honour as was fitting, as .Sukra 
and Awgiras honoured Indra in heaven ; and he in 
return paid due honour to them, as Indra in heaven 
to .Sukra and A/»giras. 

1 1 . Then they, having obtained his permission, sat 
down near him who was the banner of the .Sakya race; 
and they shone in his proximity like the two stars of 
the asterism Punarvasu in conjunction with the moon. 

12. The family priest addressed the prince who 
shone brightly as he sat at the foot of the tree, as 
Wzhaspati addressed Indra's son Gayanta, seated in 
heaven under the heavenly tree pari^ata : 

1 3. ' O prince, consider for a moment what the 
king with his eyes raining tears said to thee, as he 
lay fainting on the ground with the arrow of thy 
sorrow plunged into his heart. 

14. '"I know that thy resolve is fixed upon reli- 
gion, and I am convinced that this purpose of thine 
is unchanging 8 ; but I am consumed with a flame of 

1 Is srigzyi for sra^d? 

* Agastya, the son of Urvarf. Vamadeva was D&raratha's 
counsellor. 

" Conjectural. [The Tibetan reads the second line, khyod-kyi 
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anguish like fire at thy flying to the woods at an in- 
opportune time. 

15.'" Come, thou who lovest duty, for the sake of 
what is my heart's desire, — abandon this purpose 
for the sake of duty ; this huge swollen stream of 
sorrow sweeps me away as a river's torrent its 
bank. 

16. ' " That effect l which is wrought in the clouds, 
water, the dry grass, and the mountains by the wind, 
the sun, the fire, and the thunderbolt, — that same 
effect this grief produces in us by its tearing in 
pieces, its drying up, its burning, and its cleaving. 

17. '" Enjoy therefore for a while the sovereignty 
of the earth, — thou shalt go to the forest at the time 
provided by the jastras, — do not show disregard for 
thy unhappy kindred, — compassion for all creatures 
is the true religion. 

18. "' Religion is not wrought out only in the 
forests, the salvation of ascetics can be accomplished 
even in a city; thought and effort are the true 
means ; the forest and the badge are only a coward's 
signs. 

19. ' " Liberation has been attained even by house- 
holders, Indras among men, who wore diadems, and 
carried strings of pearls suspended on their shoulders, 
whose garlands were entangled with bracelets, and 
who lay cradled in the lap of Fortune. 

20. ' " Bali and Va^rabahu, the two younger 
brothers of Dhruva, Vaibhra^a, Asha^4a, and A*»ti- 



byun-var gyur-var don-ni ces-pao, 'I know thy purpose which 
is about to arise (or which has arisen) in thy mind.' Can they 
have read bhivinam or bhavitam ? H.W.] 
1 I read vriitii. 
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deva 1 , and kanaka also, the king of the Videhas, 
and king Sena^it's son, his tree of ripe blessing 2 ; 

21. ' " Know that all these great kings who were 
householders were well skilled in attaining the merit 
which leads to final bliss, — do thou also therefore 
obtain both 8 simultaneously — royal magnificence and 
the control over the mind. 

22. '"I desire, — when I have once closely em- 
braced thee after thy kingly consecration is once 
performed, and while thou art still wet with the 
sacred water, — when I behold thee with the pomp 
of the royal umbrella, — in the fulness of that joy to 
enter the forest" 

23. ' Thus did the king say to thee in a speech 
whose words were stopped by tears, — surely having 
heard it, for the sake of what is so dear to him, thou 
wilt with all affection follow his affection. 

24. ' The king of the .Sakyas is drowned in a deep 
sea of sorrow, full of waves of trouble, springing 
from thee; do thou therefore deliver him helpless 
and protectorless like an ox drowning in the sea. 

25. ' Having heard that Bhtshma who sprang from 
Ganga's womb, Rama, and Rama the son of Bhrzgu, 
— all did what would please their fathers; — surely 
thou too wilt do thy father's desire. 

26. ' Consider also the queen, who brought thee 

' Cf.1,57; IX, 60. 

* My reading pakadrumam is conjectural, Paradrumau as two 
old kings would be a possible reading. Senajit's son is praised for 
his philosophical depth in Mahabh. XII, 6524, &c.; he is there 
called Medhavin. [The Tibetan has brtan-pai (dhruva) nu 
vo, 'the firm one's younger brother (?);' it also has jgro dan ljon- 
fin-can for pakadruma, 'having a tree of — ?' It takes sena^i- 
taxAa T&gHa.h as ace. plural. H.W.] 

* Ubhe«pi, although with pragnhya e. 
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up, who has not yet gone to the region inhabited by 
Agastya 1 — wilt thou not take some heed of her, 
who ceaselessly grieves like a fond cow that has lost 
her calf ? 

27. ' Surely thou wilt succour thy wife by the 
sight of thee, who now mourns widowed yet with 
her lord still alive, — like a swan separated from her 
mate or a female elephant deserted in the forest by 
her companion. 

28. ' Thy only son, a child little deserving such 
woe, distressed with sorrow, and * . . . . — O deliver 
Rahula from the grief of his kindred like the full 
moon from the contact of Rami ! 

29. ' Burned with the fire of anguish within him, 
to which thy absence adds fresh fuel, — a fire whose 
smoke is sighs and its flame despair, — he wanders 
for a sight of thee through the women's apartments 
and the whole city.' 

30. The Bodhisattva, — whose perfection was ab- 
solute, — having heard the words of the family priest, 
reflected for a moment, knowing all the virtues of 
the virtuous, and then thus uttered his gentle reply : 

31. 'I well know the paternal tenderness 8 of the 
king, especially that which he has displayed towards 
me ; yet knowing this as I do, still alarmed at sick- 
ness, old age, and death, I am inevitably forced to 
leave my kindred. 

32. ' Who would not wish to see his dear kindred, 
if but this separation from beloved ones did not 
exist ? but since even after it has been once, separa- 



1 The south, — the region of the god of death. 

* Five syllables are here lost, — apakvasattvam ? 

* Should we read tanayaprasaktam? 
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tion will still come again, it is for this that I abandon 
my father, however loving. 

33. ' I do not however approve that thou shouldst 
consider the king's grief as caused by me, when in 
the midst of his dream-like unions he is afflicted by 
thoughts of separations in the future. 

34. * Thus let thy thoughts settle into certainty, 
having seen the multiform in its various develop- 
ments; neither a son nor kindred is the cause of 
sorrow, — this sorrow is only caused by ignorance. 

35. ' Since parting is inevitably fixed in the course 
of time for all beings, just as for travellers who have 
joined company on a road, — what wise man would 
cherish sorrow, when he loses his kindred, even 
though he loves them * ? 

36- * Leaving his kindred in another world, he 
departs hither ; and having stolen away * from them 
here, he goes forth once more ; " having gone thither, 
go thou elsewhere also," — such is the lot of man- 
kind, — what consideration can the yogin have for 
them 8 ? 

37. ' Since from the moment of leaving the womb 
death is a characteristic adjunct *, why, in thy affec- 
tion for thy son, hast thou called my departure to 
the forest ill-timed ? 

38. 'There may be an "ill time" in one's attain- 
ing a worldly object, — time indeed is described as 

1 Some letters are here lost in the original. 

* Pralabhya, cf. Horace, 'vivens moriensque fefellit' [The 
Tibetan has rab-tu bslas-nas, ' having deceived.' H. W.] 

* The Tibetan has for the fourth line de-ltar (evaw) dor»ldan 
skye-la rjes-su rten rnam ci, 'thus what kind of reliance is there 
on man who is of a leaving disposition ?' Should we read in the 
original ityevam fane tyigini ko«nurodhaA ? 

4 Can anubadh&ya be wrongly used for anubandh&ya.? 

[4'] H 
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inseparably connected with all things 1 ; time drags 
the world into all its various times ; but all time 
suits a bliss which is really worthy of praise *. 

39. ' That the king should wish to surrender to 
me his kingdom, — this is a noble thought, well 
worthy of a father; but it would be as improper 
for me to accept it, as for a sick man through greed 
to accept unwholesome food. 

40. ' How can it be right for the wise man to 
enter royalty, the home of illusion, where are found 
anxiety, passion, and weariness, and the violation 
of all right through another's service ? 

41. 'The golden palace seems to me to be on 
fire ; the daintiest viands seem mixed with poison ; 
infested with crocodiles 8 [is the tranquil lotus-bed}' 

42. Having heard the king's son uttering this 
discourse, well suitable to his virtues and knowledge 
of the soul, freed from all desires, full of sound 
reasons, and weighty, — the counsellor thus made 
answer : 

43. ' This resolve of thine is an excellent counsel^ 
not unfit in itself but only unfit at the present time ; 
it could not be thy duty, loving duty as thou dost, 
to leave thy father in his old age to sorrow. 

44. ' Surely thy mind is not very penetrating, or 
it is ill-skilled in examining duty, wealth, and 
pleasure * — when for the sake of an unseen result 
thou departest disregarding a visible end. 



1 Cf. P4». HI, 3, 44. 

1 I.e. mukti can never be ill-timed. But this is an obscure floka. 
* The remainder of the prince's speech is lost. By Beat's 
translation from the Chinese, fifteen verses are wanting. 
4 The three well-known 'secular' ends of human action. 
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45. ' Again, some say that there is another birth, — 
others with confident assertion say that there is not ; 
since then the matter is all in doubt, it is right to 
enjoy the good fortune which comes into thy hand. 

46. ' If there is any activity hereafter, we will 
enjoy ourselves in it as may offer ; or if there is no 
activity beyond this life, then there is an assured 
liberation to all the world without any effort. 

47. ' Some say there is a future life, but they do 
not allow the possibility of liberation ; as fire is hot 
by nature and water liquid, so they hold that there 
is a special nature in our power of action 1 . 

48. 'Some maintain that all things arise from 
inherent properties, — both good and evil and exist- 
ence and non-existence ; and since all this world 
thus arises spontaneously, therefore also all effort 
of ours is vain. 

49. ' Since the action of the senses is fixed, and 
so too the agreeableness or the disagreeableness of 
outward objects, — then for that which is united to 
old age and pains, what effort can avail to alter 
it ? Does it not all arise spontaneously ? 

50. 'The fire becomes quenched by water, and 
fire causes* water to evaporate; and different 
elements, united in a body, producing unity, bear 
up the world. 

51. 'That the nature of the embryo in the womb 
is produced as composed of hands, feet, belly, back, 
and head, and that it is also united with the soul, — 
the wise declare that all this comes of itself sponta- 
neously. 

52. ' Who causes the sharpness of the thorn ? or 

1 I.e. it cannot be abolished. * I read gamayanti. _ . 

t «2 537832 A 
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the various natures of beasts and birds ? All this has 
arisen spontaneously ; there is no acting from desire, 
how then can there be such a thing as will ? 

53. ' Others say that creation comes from ljvara, — 
what need then is there of the effort of the conscious 
soul l ? That which is the cause of the action of 
the world, is also determined as the cause of its 
ceasing to act. 

54. * Some say that the coming into being and 
the destruction of being are alike caused by the 
soul; but they say that coming into being arises 
without effort, while the attainment of liberation is 
by effort. 

55. 'A man discharges his debt to his ancestors 
by begetting offspring, to the saints by sacred lore, 
to the gods by sacrifices; he is born with these 
three debts upon him, — whoever has liberation 
(from these,) he indeed has liberation. 

56. ' Thus by this series of rules the wise pro- 
mise liberation to him who uses effort; but however 
ready for effort with all their energy, those who 
seek liberation will find weariness. 

57. 'Therefore, gentle youth, if thou hast a love 
for liberation, follow rightly the prescribed rule; 
thus wilt thou thyself attain to it, and the king's 
grief will come to an end. 

58. ' And as for thy meditations on the evils of 
life ending in thy return from the forest to thy 
home, — let not the thought of this trouble thee, my 
son, — those in old time also have returned from the 
forests to their houses. 

59. 'The king Awbartsha 2 , though he had 

' Purusha. * Probably ihe son of N&bhSga. 
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dwelt in the forest, went back to the city, sur- 
rounded by his children ; so too Rama, seeing the 
earth oppressed by the base, came forth from his 
hermitage and ruled it again. 

60. ' So too Drumaksha, the king of the .Salvas, 
came to his city from the forest with his son ; and 
S&mkrtti Aartideva \ after he had become a Brah- 
marshi, received his royal dignity from the saint 
Varish/^a. 

61. 'Such men as these, illustrious in glory 
and virtue, left the forests and came back to their 
houses ; therefore it is no sin to return from a her- 
mitage to one's home, if it be only for the sake of 
duty.' 

62. Then having heard the affectionate and loyal 
words of the minister, who was as the eye of the 
king, — firm in his resolve, the king's son made 
his answer, with nothing omitted or displaced*, 
neither tedious 8 nor hasty: 

63. ' This doubt whether anything exists or not, 
is not to be solved for me by another's words; 
having determined the truth by asceticism or quiet- 
ism, I will myself grasp whatever is ascertained 
concerning it. 

64. 'It is not for me to accept a theory which 
depends on the unknown and is all controverted, 
and which involves a hundred prepossessions ; what 

1 This might mean Awitideva (cf. I, 57, IX, 20) the son of 
Sarakrrii, but in Mahibh. XII,ioi3 we have Rambdeva the son of 
Samkrsti; cf. Burnouf on Rudraka and Udraka, Introduction, p. 386. 
[The Tibetan takes sSwikri'ti as sbyin-sreg-dan-bcas, 'together 
with burnt offering/ H.W.] Would this imply an old reading 
sahuti?— For Awtideva's connection with VarishMa see Mahabh. 
XII, 8591. 

* I read avy astam. * Or ' prejudiced i ' 
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wise man would go by another's belief? Man- 
kind are like the blind directed in the darkness 
by the blind. 

65. ' But even though 1 cannot discern the truth, 
yet still, if good and evil are doubted, let one's mind 
be set on the good; even a toil 1 in vain is to be 
chosen by him whose soul is good, while the man 
of base soul has no joy even in the truth. 

66. ' But having seen that this "sacred tradition" 
is uncertain, know that that only is right which 
has been uttered by the trustworthy; and know 
that trustworthiness means the absence of faults ; 
he who is without faults will not utter an un- 
truth. 

67. ' And as for what thou saidst to me in regard 
to my returning to my home, by alleging Rama and 
others as examples, they are no authority, — for in 
determining duty, how canst thou quote as autho- 
rities those who have broken their vows ? 

68. 'Even the sun, therefore, may fall to the 
earth, even the mountain Himavat may lose its 
firmness ; but never would I return to my home as 
a man of the world, with no knowledge of the truth 
and my senses only alert for external objects. 

69. * I would enter the blazing fire, but not my 
house with my purpose unfulfilled.' Thus he 
proudly made his resolve, and rising 'up in ac- 
cordance with it, full of disinterestedness, went 
his way. 

70. Then the minister and the Brahman, both 
full of tears, having heard his firm determination, 
and having followed him awhile with despondent 

1 MSS. khedo. 
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looks, and overcome with sorrow, slowly returned 
of necessity to the city. 

71. Through their love for the prince and their 
devotion to the king, they returned, and often 
stopped looking back 1 ; they could neither behold 
him on the road nor yet lose the sight of him, — 
shining in his own splendour and beyond the reach 
of all others, like the sun. 

72. Having placed faithful emissaries in disguise 
to find out the actions of him who was the supreme 
refuge of all, they went on with faltering steps, 
saying to each other, 'How shall we approach 
the king and see him, who is longing for his dear 
son?' 

1 Another reading give* 'full of reproach.' 
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i. The prince, he of the broad and lusty chest, 
having thus dismissed the minister and the priest, 
crossed the Ganges with its speeding waves and 
went to Ra^agrzha with its beautiful palaces. 

2. He reached the city distinguished by the five 
hills, well guarded and adorned with mountains, and 
supported and hallowed by auspicious sacred places \ 
— like Brahman 8 in a holy calm going to the upper- 
most heaven. 

3. Having heard of his majesty and strength, and 
his splendid beauty, surpassing all other men, the 
people of that region were all astonished as at him 
who has a bull for his sign and is immovable in his 
vow s . 

4. On seeing him, he who was going elsewhere stood 
still, and he who was standing there followed him in 
the way ; he who was walking gently and gravely ran 
quickly, and he who was sitting at once sprang up. 

5. Some people reverenced him with their hands, 
others in worship saluted him with their heads, some 
addressed him with affectionate words, — not one 
went on without paying him homage. 

6. Those who were wearing gay-coloured dresses 
were ashamed when they saw him, those who were 
talking on random subjects fell to silence on the 

1 Tapoda is the name of a tirtha in Magadha. 
* Svayawbhft. * Siva. 
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road ; no one indulged in an improper thought, as at 
the presence of Religion herself embodied. 

7. In the men and the women on the highway, 
even though they were intent on other business, 
that conduct alone with the profoundest reverence 
seemed proper which is enjoined by the rules of 
royal homage; but his eyes never looked upon 
them. 

8. His brows, his forehead, his mouth, or his 
eyes, — his body, his hands, his feet, or his gait, — 
whatever part of him any one beheld, that at once 
riveted his eyes. 

9. Having beheld him with the beautiful circle of 
hair between his brows 1 and with long eyes, with his 
radiant body and his hands showing a graceful 
membrane between the fingers, — so worthy of ruling 
the earth and yet wearing a mendicant's dress, — the 
Goddess of Ra^agrtha was herself perturbed. 

10. Then Srenya.*, the lord of the court of the 
Magadhas, beheld from the outside of his palace the 
immense concourse of people, and asked the reason 
of it ; and thus did a man recount it to him : 

11. 'He who was thus foretold by the Brahmans, 
" he will either attain supreme wisdom or the empire 
of the earth," — it is he, the son of the king of the 
5akyas, who is the ascetic whom the people are 
gazing at.' 

12. The king, having heard this and perceived its 
meaning with his mind, thus at once spoke to that 
man : ' Let it be known whither he is going ; ' and the 
man, receiving the command, followed the prince. 

1 So the Tibetan. The Sanskrit text seems corrupt here. Cf. 
I, 65 c. 
* A name of Bimbisara, see Buraouf, Introd. p. 165. 
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13. With unrestless eyes, seeing only a yoke's 
length before him \ with his voice hushed, and his 
walk slow and measured, he, the noblest of mendi- 
cants, went begging alms, keeping his limbs and his 
wandering thoughts under control. 

14. Having received such alms as were offered, 
he retired to a lonely cascade of the mountain; 
and having eaten it there in the fitting manner, 
he ascended the mountain Pawdava 2 . 

1 5. In that wood, thickly filled with lodhra trees, 
having its thickets resonant with the notes of the 
peacocks, he the sun of mankind shone, wearing his 
red dress, like the morning sun above the eastern 
mountain. 

16. That royal attendant, having thus watched 
him there, related it all to the king Srenya. ; and the 
king, when he heard it, in his deep veneration, 
started himself to go thither with a modest retinue. 

1 7. He who was like the PaWavas in heroism, and 
like a mountain in stature, ascended Pawwava, that 
noblest of mountains, — a crown-wearer, of lion-like 
gait, a lion among men, as a maned lion ascends a 
mountain. 

18. There he beheld the Bodhisattva, resplendent 
as he sat on his hams, with subdued senses, as if the 
mountain were moving 8 , and he himself were a peak 
thereof, — like the moon rising from the top of a cloud. 

19. Him, distinguished by his beauty of form and 
perfect tranquillity as the very creation of Religion 

1 Hardy explains this ' he does not look before him further than 
the distance of a plough or nine spans ' (Manual of Buddhism, 

P-370- 

* Cf. Lalitavistara. 

* I.e. as if he, not the mountain, were entitled to the name a*ala. 
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herself, — filled with astonishment and affectionate 
regard the king of men approached, as Indra the 
self-existent (Brahman). 

20. He, the chief of the courteous, having 
courteously drawn nigh to him, inquired as to the 
equilibrium of his bodily humours; and the other 
with equal gentleness assured the king of his 
health of mind and freedom from all ailments. 

21. Then the king sat down on the clean surface 
of the rock, dark blue like an elephant's ear ; and 
being seated 1 , with the other's assent, he thus spoke, 
desiring to know his state of mind : 

22. ' I have a strong friendship with thy family, 
come down by inheritance and well proved; since 
from this a desire to speak to thee, my son, has 
arisen in me, therefore listen to my words of 
affection. 

23. ' When I consider thy widespread race, 
beginning with the sun, thy fresh youth, and thy 
conspicuous beauty, — whence comes this resolve of 
thine so out of all harmony with the rest, set wholly 
on a mendicant's life, not on a kingdom ? 

24. • Thy limbs are worthy of red sandal-wood 8 
perfumes, — they do not deserve the rough contact 
of red cloth ; this hand is fit to protect subjects, it 
deserves not to hold food given by another. 

25. 'If therefore, gentle youth, through thy love 
for thy father thou desirest not thy paternal kingdom 
in thy generosity, — then at any rate thy choice must 
not be excused, — accepting forthwith one half of my 
kingdom. 

26. * If thou actest thus there will be no violence 

1 Nri'popavuya ? with Srsha Sandhi. 
* Lohita£andana may mean 'saffron.' 
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shown to thine own people, and by the mere lapse of 
time imperial power at last flies for refuge to the 
tranquil mind; therefore be pleased to do me a 
kindness, — the prosperity of the good becomes very 
powerful, when aided by the good l . 

27. * But if from thy pride of race thou dost not 
now feel confidence in me, then plunge with thy 
arrows into countless armies, and with me as thy ally 
seek to conquer thy foes. 

28. 'Choose thou therefore one of these ends, 
pursue according to rule religious merit, wealth, 
and pleasure ; for these, love and the rest, in reverse 
order, are the three objects in life ; when men die 
they pass into dissolution as far as regards this 
world. 

29. 'That which is pleasure when it has over- 
powered wealth and merit, is wealth when it has 
conquered merit and pleasure; so too it is merit, 
when pleasure and wealth fall into abeyance ; but all 
would have to be alike abandoned, if thy desired 
end * were obtained. 

30. 'Do thou therefore by pursuing the three 
objects of life, cause this beauty of thine to bear its 
fruit ; they say that when the attainment of religion, 
wealth, and pleasure is complete in all its parts, then 
the end of man is complete. 

31. 'Do not thou let these two brawny arms lie 
useless which are worthy to draw the bow ; they are 
well fitted like MandhitWs to conquer the three 
worlds, much more the earth. 

' [The Tibetan translates the fourth line, dam-pa-mams dan 
bcas-pas dam-pai dpal gphel-lo,' by being with the good the prosperity 
of the good increases.' H.W.] 

* Nirviwa. 
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32. ' I speak this to you out of affection, — not 
through love of dominion or through astonishment ; 
beholding this mendicant-dress of thine, I am filled 
with compassion and I shed tears. 

33. ' O thou who desirest the mendicant's stage of 
life, enjoy pleasures .now ; in due time, O thou lover 
of religion, thou shalt practise religion ; — ere old age 
comes on and overcomes this thy beauty, well worthy 
of thy illustrious race. 

34. ' The old man can obtain merit by religion ; 
old age is helpless for the enjoyment of pleasures ; 
therefore they say that pleasures belong to the 
young man, wealth to the middle-aged, and religion 
to the old. 

35. ' Youth in this present world is the enemy of 
religion and wealth, — since pleasures, however we 
guard them, are hard to hold, therefore, wherever 
pleasures are to be found, there they seize them. 

36. ' Old age is prone to reflection 1 , it is grave and 
intent on remaining quiet ; it attains unimpassioned- 
ness with but little effort, unavoidably, and for very 
shame. 

37. ' Therefore having passed through the decep- 
tive period of youth, fickle, intent on external objects, 
heedless, impatient, not looking at the distance, — 
they take breath like men who have escaped safe 
through a forest. 

38. ' Let therefore this fickle time of youth first 
pass by, reckless and giddy, — our early years are the 
mark for pleasure, they cannot be kept from the 
power of the senses. 

39. ' Or if religion is really thy one aim, then offer 



1 Vimar*ayanti? 
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sacrifices, — this is thy family's immemorial custom, 
— climbing to highest heaven by sacrifices, even 
Indra, the lord of the winds, went thus to highest 
heaven. 

40. ' With their arms pressed 1 by golden brace- 
lets, and their variegated diadems resplendent with 
the light of gems, royal sages have reached the same 
goal by sacrifices which great sages reached by self- 
mortification.' 

41. Thus spoke the monarch of the Magadhas, 
who spoke well and strongly like Indra 8 ; but having 
heard it, the prince did not falter, (firm) like the 
mountain Kailasa, having its many summits varie- 
gated (with lines of metals). 



1 Vidash/a; cf. samdash/a in Raghuv. XVI, 65. 
* Valabhid, ' the smiter of the demon Vala.' 
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i. Being thus addressed by the monarch of the 
Magadhas, in a hostile speech with a friendly face, — 
self-possessed, unchanged, pure by family and per- 
sonal purity, the son of 5uddhodana thus made 
answer : 

2. 'This is not to be called a strange thing for 
thee, born as thou art in the great family whose 
ensign is the lion l — that by thee of pure conduct, 
O lover of thy friends, this line of conduct should 
be adopted towards him who stands as one of 
thy friends. 

3. ' Amongst the bad a friendship, worthy of their 
family, ceases to continue (and fades) like prosperity 
among the faint-hearted; it is only the good who 
keep increasing the old friendship of their ancestors 
by a new succession of friendly acts. 

4. ' But those men who act unchangingly towards 
their friends in reverses of fortune, I esteem in my 
heart as true friends ; who is not the friend of the 
prosperous man in his times of abundance ? 

5. ' So those who, having obtained riches in the 
world, employ them for the sake of their friends and 
religion, — their wealth has real solidity, and when it 
perishes it produces no pain at the end. 

6. • This thy determination concerning me, O king, 
is prompted by pure generosity and friendship 2 ; 

1 So the Tibetan explains haryamka, sen-ges mcan-pai 

1 The Sanskrit of this line is corrupt and does not scan. The 
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I will meet thee courteously with simple friendship ; 
I would not utter aught else in my reply. 

7. ' I, having experienced the fear of old age and 
death, fly to this path of religion in my desire for 
liberation ; leaving behind my dear kindred with 
tears in their faces, — still more then those pleasures 
which are the causes of evil. 

8. ' 1 am not so afraid even of serpents nor of 
thunderbolts falling from heaven, nor of flames 
blown together by the wind, as I am afraid of these 
worldly objects. 

9. ' These transient pleasures, — the robbers of our 
happiness and our wealth, and which float empty and 
like illusions through the world, — infatuate men's 
minds even when they are only hoped for, — still 
more when they take up their abode in the soul. 

10. ' The victims of pleasure attain not to happi- 
ness even in the heaven of the gods, still less in the 
world of mortals ; he who is athirst is never satis- 
fied with pleasures, as the fire, the friend of the 
wind, with fuel. 

11. 'There is no calamity in the world like plea- 
sures, — people are devoted to them through delu- 
sion; when he once knows the truth and so fears 
evil, what wise man would of his own choice desire 
evil ? 

12. 'When they have obtained all the earth 
girdled by the sea, kings wish to conquer the other 
side of the great ocean ; mankind are never satiated 

Tibetan renders it as follows: hhyod-kyi (te) nes-pa (vinif/ia- 
y&h) gan-zhig bdag-la dmigspa di, 'whatever a determination of 
thine imagines of me, to this (answering I would say).' I would 
read vibh&vya mam eva. The translation given above is con- 
jectural. 
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with pleasures, as the ocean with the waters that fall 
into it. 

13. 'When it had rained a golden shower from 
heaven, and when he had conquered the continents 
and the four oceans, and had even obtained the half 
of 5akra's throne 1 , Mandhatr? was still unsatisfied 
with worldly objects. 

14. ' Though he had enjoyed the kingdom of the 
gods in heaven, when Indra had concealed himself 
through fear of VWtra, and though in his pride he 
had made the great .fo'shis bear his litter*, Nahusha 
fell, unsatisfied with pleasures. 

15. 'King (Pururavas) the son of \dk, having 
penetrated into the furthest heaven, and brought 
the goddess Urvarf into his power, — when he 
wished in his greed to take away gold from the 
J?*'shis *, — being unsatisfied with pleasures, fell into 
destruction. 

16. 'Who would put his trust in these worldly 
objects, whether in heaven or in earth, unsettled as to 
lot or family, — which passed from Bali to Indra, and 
from Indra to Nahusha, and then again from Nahusha 
back to Indra ? 

.17.' Who would seek these enemies bearing the 
name of pleasures, by whom even those sages have 
been overcome, who were devoted to other pursuits, 
whose only clothes were rags, whose food was roots, 
fruits, and water, and who wore their twisted locks 
as long as snakes ? 

18. ' Those pleasures for whose sake even Ugri- 
yudha*, armed terribly as he was with his weapon, 



1 DivySvadSna, pp. 213-224. ' Mabibh. V, 532. 

» MahSbh. I, 3147. 

4 See Harivanua, ch. xx. He was armed with a discus. 
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found death at Bhlshma's hands, — is not the mere 
thought of them unlucky and fatal, — still more the 
thought of the irreligious whose lives are spent in 
their service ? 

19. 'Who that considers the paltry flavour of 
worldly objects, — the very height of union being 
only insatiety, — the blame of the virtuous, and the 
certain sin, — has ever drawn near this poison which is 
called pleasure ? 

20. ' When they hear of the miseries of those who 
are intent on pleasure and are devoted to worldly 
pursuits *, such as agriculture and the rest, and the 
self-content of those who are careless of pleasure, — 
it well befits the self-controlled to fling it away 2 . 

21.' Success in pleasure is to be considered a 
misery in the man of pleasure, for he becomes in- 
toxicated when his desired pleasures are attained; 
through intoxication he does what should not be 
done, not what should be done ; and being wounded 
thereby he falls into a miserable end. 

22. ' These pleasures which are gained and kept 
by toil, — which after deceiving leave you and return 
whence they came, — these pleasures which are but 
borrowed for a time 3 , what man of self-control, if he 
is wise, would delight in them ? 

23. 'What man of self-control could find satis- 
faction in these pleasures which are like a torch of 
hay, — which excite thirst when you seek them and 
when you grasp them, and which they who abandon 
not keep only as misery * ? 

24. ' Those men of no self-control who are bitten by 



1 Dharmabhi*. (Cf. V, 5, 6.) * I would read k&mU. 
* For yafttaka cf. P&». IV, 4, ai. * I would read paripinti. 
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them in their hearts, fall into ruin and attain not bliss, 
— what man of self-control could find satisfaction in 
these pleasures, which are like an angry, cruel serpent? 

25. ' Even if they enjoy them men are not satis- 
fied, like dogs famishing with hunger over a bone, — 
what man of self-control could find satisfaction in 
these pleasures, which are like a skeleton composed 
of dry bones ? 

26. ' What man of self-control could find satisfac- 
tion in these pleasures which are like flesh that has 
been flung away, and which produce misery by their 
being held only in common with kings, thieves, 
water, and fire 1 ? 

27. 'What man of self-control could find satisfac- 
tion in these pleasures, which, like the senses 2 , are 
destructive, and which bring calamity on every hand 
to those who abide in them, from the side of friends 
even more than from open enemies ? 

28. ' What man of self-control could find satisfac- 
tion in those pleasures, which are like the fruit that 
grows on the top of a tree, — which those who would 
leap up to reach fall down upon a mountain or into 
a forest, waters, or the ocean ? 

29. ' What man of self-control could find satisfac- 
tion in those pleasures, which are like snatching up 
a hot coal, — men never attain happiness, however 
they pursue them, increase them, or guard them ? 

30. ' What man of self-control could find satisfac- 
tion in those pleasures, which are like the enjoyments 
in a dream, — which are gained by their recipients 
after manifold pilgrimages and labours, and then 
perish in a moment ? 

1 I.e. any one of these can seize them from us. * Ayatana. 

I 2 
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31. ' What man of self-control could find satisfac- 
tion in those pleasures which are like a spear 1 , 
sword, or club, — for the sake of which the Kurus, 
the VWshms and the Awdhakas, the Maithilas and 
the Damdakas suffered destruction ? 

32. 'What man of self-control could find satisfac- 
tion in those pleasures which dissolve friendships 
and for the sake of which the two Asuras Su#*da and 
Upasuwda perished, victims engaged in mutual 
enmity ? 

33. ' None, however their intellect is blinded with 
pleasure, give themselves up, as in compassion, 
to ravenous beasts 2 ; so what man of self-control 
could find satisfaction in those pleasures which are 
disastrous and constant enemies ? 

34. 'He whose intellect is blinded with pleasure 
does pitiable things; he incurs calamities, such as 
death, bonds, and the like ; the wretch, who is the 
miserable slave of hope for the sake of pleasure, 
well deserves the pain of death even in the world of 
the living. 

35. 'Deer are lured to their destruction by songs 8 ,in- 
sects for the sake of the brightness fly into the fire, the 
fish greedy for the flesh swallows the iron hook, — 
therefore worldly objects produce misery as their end. 

36. ' As for the common opinion, " pleasures are 
enjoyments," none of them when examined are 



1 The Chinese translation seems to take f ula as a stake for 
impaling criminals in ver. 864. 

s The text is corrupt. I would read kravyatsu natmanatn. 
The va in line 1 is for iva, a rare form, but allowed by Sanskrit 
lexicographers. Perhaps we should translate iam&ndhasaw^tfa, 
'these men who are called "blinded with pleasure."' 

5 Cf. Kadambari (Calc. ed.), p. 27, 1. 6 infra. 
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worthy of being enjoyed ; fine garments and the rest 
are only the accessories of things, — they are to be 
regarded as merely the remedies for pain. 

37. ' Water is desired for allaying thirst ; food in 
the same way for removing hunger; a house for 
keeping off the wind, the heat of the sun, and the 
rain ; and dress for keeping off the cold and to cover 
one's nakedness. 

38. ' So too a bed is for removing drowsiness ; 
a carriage for remedying the fatigue of a journey ; a 
seat for alleviating the pain of standing ; so bathing 
as a means for washing, health, and strength. 

39. ' External objects therefore are to human 
beings means for remedying pain, not in themselves 
sources of enjoyment ; what wise man would allow 
that he enjoys those delights which are only used as 
remedial ? 

40. ' He who, when burned with the heat of bilious 
fever, maintains that cold appliances are an enjoy- 
ment, when he is only engaged in alleviating pain, — ■ 
he indeed might give the name of enjoyment to 
pleasures. 

41. ' Since variableness is found in all pleasures, I 
cannot apply to them the name of enjoyment ; the 
very conditions which mark pleasure, bring also in 
its turn pain. 

42. ' Heavy garments and fragrant aloe-wood are 
pleasant in the cold, but an annoyance in the heat 1 ; 
and the moonbeams and sandal-wood are pleasant 
in the heat, but a pain in the cold. 

43. 'Since the well-known opposite pairs 4 , such 

1 I have adopted Professor Kielhom's suggested reading sukhaya 
jite fay asukhaya ghanne. 
1 Cf. n avcroixia of the Pythagoreans (Arist. Ethics, 1, 6). 
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as gain and loss and the rest, are inseparably con- 
nected with everything in this world, — therefore no 
man is invariably happy on the earth nor invariably 
wretched. 

44. * When I see how the nature of pleasure and 
pain are mixed, I consider royalty and slavery as the 
same ; a king does not always smile, nor is a slave 
always in pain. 

45. ' Since to be a king involves a wider range of 
command, therefore the pains of a king are great ; 
for a king is like a peg *, — he endures trouble for the 
sake of the world. 

46. ' A king is unfortunate, if he places his trust 
in his royalty which is apt to desert and loves crooked 
turns * ; and on the other hand, if he does not trust in 
it, then what can be the happiness of a timid king ? 

47. ' And since after even conquering the whole 
earth, one city only can serve as a dwelling-place, 
and even there only one house can be inhabited, is 
not royalty mere labour for others ? 

48. ' And even in royal clothing one pair of gar- 
ments is all he needs, and just enough food to keep 
off hunger ; so only one bed, and only one seat ; all 
a king's other distinctions are only for pride. 

49. ' And if all these fruits are desired for the sake 
of satisfaction, I can be satisfied without a kingdom ; 
and if a man is once satisfied in this world, are not 
all distinctions indistinguishable ? 

50. 'He then who has attained the auspicious road 
to happiness is not to be deceived in regard to plea- 
sures ; remembering thy professed friendship, tell me 
again and again, do they keep their promise ? 

1 Cf. Isaiah xxii. 83, 34 ("•?*). 

1 Professor Kielhorn would read ramkamitre. 
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51. ' I have 'not repaired to the forest through 
anger, nor because my diadem has been dashed 
down by an enemy's arrows ; nor have I set my 
desires on loftier objects 1 , that I thus refuse thy 
proposal. 

52. ' Only he who, having once let go a malignant 
incensed serpent, or a blazing hay-torch all on fire, 
would strive again to seize it, would ever seek 
pleasures again after having once abandoned them. 

53. ' Only he who, though seeing, would envy the 
blind, though free the bound, though wealthy the 
destitute, though sound in his reason the maniac, — 
only he, I say, would envy one who is devoted to 
worldly objects. 

54. ' He who lives on alms, my good friend, is not 
to be pitied, having gained his end and being set on 
escaping the fear of old age and death ; he has here 
the best happiness, perfect calm, and hereafter all 
pains are for him abolished. 

55. ' But he is to be pitied who is overpowered by 
thirst though set in the midst of great wealth, — who 
attains not the happiness of calm here, while pain 
has to be experienced hereafter. 

56. ' Thus to speak to me is well worthy of thy 
character, thy mode of life, and thy family ; and to 
carry out my resolve is also befitting my character, 
my mode of life, and my family. 

57. ' I have been wounded by the enjoyment of the 
world, and I have come out longing to obtain peace ; 
I would not accept an empire free from all ill even 
in the third heaven, how much less amongst men ? 

58. ' But as for what thou saidst to me, O king, 
that the universal pursuit of the three objects is the 



Sc. as rule in heaven, Ac. 
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supreme end of man, — and 1 thou saidst that what I 
regard as the desirable is misery, — thy three objects 
are perishable and also unsatisfying. 

59. ' But that world in which there is no old age 
nor fear, no birth, nor death, nor anxieties 2 , that 
alone I consider the highest end of man, where there 
is no ever-renewed action. 

60. ' And as for what thou saidst, " wait till old 
age comes, for youth is ever subject to change ; " — 
this want of decision is itself uncertain ; for age too 
can be irresolute and youth can be firm. 

61. 'But since Fate 8 is so well skilled in its 
art as to draw the world in all its various ages 
into its power, — how shall the wise man, who 
desires tranquillity, wait for old age, when he knows 
not when the time of death will be ? 

62. ' When death stands ready like a hunter, with 
old age as his weapon, and diseases scattered about 
as his arrows, smiting down living creatures who fly 
like deer to the forest of destiny, what desire can 
there be in any one for length of life ? 

. 63. ' It well befits the youthful son or the old man 
or the child so to act with all promptitude that they 
may choose the action of the religious man whose 
soul is all mercy, — nay, better still, his inactivity. 

64. ' And as for what thou saidst, " be diligent in 
sacrifices for religion, such as are worthy of thy race 
and bring a glorious fruit," — honour to such sacrifices ! 
I desire not that fruit which is sought by causing 
pain to others * ! 

1 I would read anartha ity attha (for ity artha). 
* AdhayaA. 

' Ko, 'who?' seems here used for 'fate.' Professor Kielhorn 
would read — Yadamtako gzgad vaya^su sarveshu varan vikarshati. 
4 Yad is by ate is the true reading. 
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65. ' To kill a helpless victim through a wish for 
future reward, — it would be an unseemly action for 
a merciful-hearted good man, even if the reward of 
the sacrifice were eternal ; but what if, after all, it is 
subject to decay ? 

66. ' And even if true religion did not consist in 
quite another rule of conduct, by self-restraint, moral 
practice and a total absence of passion, — still it 
would not be seemly to follow the rule of sacrifice, 
where the highest reward is described as attained 
only by slaughter* 

67. ' Even that happiness which comes to a man, 
while he stays in this world, through the injury of 
another, is hateful to the wise compassionate heart ; 
how much more if it be something beyond our sight 
in another life ? 

68. ' I am not to be lured into a course of action 
for future reward, — my mind does not delight, O 
king, in future births ; these actions are uncertain 
and wavering in their direction, like plants beaten by 
the rain from a cloud. 

69. ' I have come here with a wish to see next the 
seer Araafa who proclaims liberation; I start this 
very day, — happiness be to thee, O king ; forgive 
my words which may seem harsh through their abso- 
lute freedom from passion \ 

70. ' * Now therefore do thou guard (the world) like 
Indra in heaven ; guard it continually like the sun 
by thy excellencies; guard its best happiness here ; 

1 I read s amatattva. 

1 This verse is obscure, — the division of the clauses is uncer- 
tain, the Chinese translation giving only six; but ava seems to 
occur eight times. The Tibetan has its equivalent sruns nine 
times. 
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guard the earth; guard life by the noble 1 ; guard 
the sons of the good ; guard thy royal powers, O 
king ; and guard thine own religion. 

71. ' As in the midst of a sudden catastrophe aris- 
ing from the flame of (fire), the enemy of cold, a bird, 
to deliver its body, betakes itself to the enemy of 
fire (water), — so do thou, when occasion calls, betake 
thyself, to deliver thy mind, to those who will 
destroy the enemies of thy home V 

72. The king himself, folding his hands, with a 
sudden longing come upon him, replied, ' Thou art 
obtaining thy desire without hindrance ; when thou 
hast at last accomplished all that thou hast to do, 
thou shalt show hereafter thy favour towards me.' 

73. Having given his firm promise to the mon- 
arch, he proceeded to the VaLrva»rtara hermitage ; 
and, after watching him with astonishment, as he 
wandered on in his course, the king and 3 his cour- 
tiers returned to the mountain (of Ra/agiri). 

1 So the Tibetan. 

* This is a very hard verse, but the obscure Chinese translation 
helps to explain it, w. 912-915. I read in c, himlmatrum, 
i.e. water, as the enemy of the enemy of cold (fire). The bird flies 
to water to stop the effects of fire ; as the king is to destroy his 
enemies by means of their enemies, cf. Manu VII, 158. Here, 
however, it seems to mean also that he is to destroy his passions 
by their opposites; the home (kshaya) is the suromum bonum, 
nirvdwa. — I read samplava for sambhava, as the two words are 
confused in XII, 24 and 28. 

* K& seems used in a very artificial manner with the ellipsis of 
the substantive which should follow it; cf. Amarakosha III, 4, i, 
6 (we might also read pr&pad). 
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i. Then the moon of the Ikshvaku race turned 
towards the hermitage of the sage Arada 1 of tran- 
quil life, — as it were, doing honour to it by his beauty. 

2. He drew near, on being addressed in a loud 
voice ' Welcome ' by the kinsman of Kalama, as he 
saw him from afar. 

3. They, having mutually asked after each other's 
health as was fitting, sat down in a clean place on 
two pure wooden seats. 

4. The best of sages, having seen the prince 
seated, and as it were drinking in the sight of 
him with eyes opened wide in reverence, thus 
addressed him: 

5. 'I know, gentle youth, how thou hast come 
forth from thy home, having severed the bond of 
affection, as a wild elephant its cord. 

6. ' In every way thy mind is stedfast and wise, 
who hast come here after abandoning royal luxury 
like a creeper-plant with poisonous fruit 

7. ' It is no marvel that kings have retired to the 
forest who have grown old in years, having given 
up their glory to their children, like a garland left 
behind after being used. 

8. 'But this is to me indeed a marvel that thou art 
come hither in life's fresh prime, set in the open field 

1 AHL& holds an early form of the Samkhya doctrine. 
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of the world's enjoyments, ere thou hast as yet tasted 
of their happiness. 

9. ' Verily thou art a worthy vessel to receive this 
highest religion ; having mastered it with full know- 
ledge, cross at once over the sea of misery. 

10. 'Though the doctrine is generally efficient only 
after a time, when the student has been thoroughly 
tested, thou art easy for me to examine from thy 
depth of character and determination.' 

n. The prince, having heard these words of 
Arad&t, was filled with great pleasure and thus made 
reply : 

12. 'This extreme kindliness which thou showest 
to me, calmly passionless as thou art, makes me, im- 
perfect as I am, seem even already to have attained 
perfection. 

13. ' I feel at the sight of thee like one longing to 
see who finds a light, — like one wishing to journey, 
a guide, — or like one wishing to cross, a boat. 

14. 'Wilt thou therefore deign to tell me that 
secret, if thou thinkest it should be told, whereby thy 

• servant may be delivered from old age, death, and 
disease.' 

15. AraoJa, thus impelled by the noble nature of 
the prince, declared in a concise form the tenets of 
his doctrine : 

16. ' O best of hearers, hear this our firmly-settled 
theory, how our mortal existence arises and how it 
revolves. 

17. '"The evolvent" and "the evolute," birth, 
old age, and death, — know that this has been called 
the reality by us ; do thou receive our words, O thou 
who art stedfast in thy nature. 

18. ' But know, O thou who art deep in the search 
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into the nature of things, that the five elements 1 , 
egoism, intellect, and "the unmanifested " are the 
" evolvents ; " 

19. ' But know that the "evolutes" consist of in- 
tellect, external objects*, the senses, and the hands, 
feet, voice, anus, and generative organ, and also the 
mind. 

20. ' There is also a something which bears the 
name kshetrafwa, from its knowledge of this "field" 
(kshetra or the body) ; and those who investigate 
the soul call the soul kshetra^wa. 

21. ' Kapila with his disciple became the illu- 
minated, — such is the tradition ; and he, as the illu- 
minated, with his son is now called here Pra^apati. 

22. 'That which is born and grows old and is 
bound and dies, — is to be known as "the manifested," 
and " the unmanifested" is to be distinguished by its 
contrariety. 

23. ' Ignorance, the merit or demerit of former 
actions, and desire are to be known as the causes of 
mundane existence ; he who abides in the midst of 
this triad does not attain to the truth of things, — 

24. ' From mistake 8 , egoism, confusion, fluctua- 
tion, indiscrimination, false means, inordinate attach- 
ment, and gravitation. 

25. 'Now "mistake" acts in a contrary manner, 
it does wrongly what it should do, and what it should 
think it thinks wrongly. 

26. ' " I say," " I know," " I go," " I am firmly 

1 These are the tanmatram or subtile elements. 
1 Vishay&n, corresponding to the gross elements. The in- 
tellect, buddhi, is both an evolver and an evolute. 

* Should we read viparyayad? Cf. Samkhya, aphor. Ill, 37. 
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fixed," it is thus that " egoism " shows itself here, 
O thou who art free from all egoism. 

27. 'That state of mind is called "confusion," 
O thou who art all unconfused, which views under 
one nature, massed like a lump of clay, objects that 
thus become confused in their nature. 

28. ' That state of mind which says that this mind, 
intellect, and these actions are the same as " I," and 
that which says that all this aggregate is the same as 
" I ,"— is called " fluctuation." 

29. 'That state of mind is called "indiscrimination," 
O thou who art discriminating, which thinks there is 
no difference between the illuminated and the un- 
wise, and between the different evolvents. 

30. ' Uttering " namas " and " vasha/," sprinkling 
water upon sacrifices, &c. with or without the recital 
of Vedic hymns, and such like rites, — these are de- 
clared by the wise to be " false means," O thou who 
art well skilled in true means. 

31. 'That is called "inordinate attachment," by 
which the fool is entangled in external objects through 
his mind, speech, actions, and thoughts, O thou who 
hast shaken thyself free from all attachments. 

32. ' The misery which a man imagines by the 
ideas " This is mine," " I am connected with this," 
is to be recognised as " gravitation," — by this a man 
is borne downwards into new births. 

33. 'Thus Ignorance, O ye wise, being fivefold 
in its character, energises towards torpor, delusion, 
the great delusion, and the two kinds of darkness '. 

34. ' Know, that among these indolence is " tor- 
por," death and birth are " delusion," and be it clearly 

1 Cf. Simkhyakirika, 48. 
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understood, O undeluded one, that desire is the 
" great delusion." 

35. ' Since by it even the higher beings are de- 
luded, therefore, O hero, is this called the "great 
delusion." 

36. ' They define anger, O thou angerless one, as 
" darkness ; " and despondency, O undesponding, they 
pronounce to be the " blind darkness." 

37. ' The child, entangled in this fivefold ignorance, 
is effused in his different births in a world abounding 
with misery. 

38. 'He wanders about in the world of embodied 
existence, thinking that I am the seer, and the 
hearer, and the thinker, — the effect and the cause. 

39. 'Through these causes 1 , O wise prince, the 
stream of " torpor " is set in motion ; be pleased to 
consider that in the absence of the cause there is 
the absence of the effect 

40. ' Let the wise man who has right views know 
these four things, O thou who desirest liberation, — 
the illuminated and the unilluminated, the manifested 
and the unmanifested. 

41. ' The soul, having once learned to distinguish 
these four properly, having abandoned all (ideas of) 
straightness or quickness 8 , attains to the immortal 
sphere. 

42. ' For this reason the Brahmans in the world, 
discoursing on the supreme Brahman, practise here 
a rigorous course of sacred study and let other 
Brahmans live with them to follow it also.' 

43. The prince, having heard this discourse from the 
seer, asked concerning the means and the final state. 

1 Cf. ver. 23. 

* It rises above all relative ideas ? The text may be corrupt. 
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44. ' Wilt thou please to explain to me how, how 
far, and where this life of sacred study is to be led, 
and the limit of this course of life * ? ' 

45. Then Arfida, according to his doctrine, de- 
clared to him in another way that course of life 
clearly and succinctly. 

46. ' The devotee, in the beginning, having left 
his house, and assumed the signs of the mendicant, 
goes on, following a rule of conduct which extends 
to the whole life. 

47. ' Cultivating absolute content with any alms 
from any person, he carries out his lonely life, indif- 
ferent to all feelings, meditating on the holy books, 
and satisfied in himself. 

48. ' Then having seen how fear arises from 
passion and the highest happiness from the absence 
of passion, he strives, by restraining all the senses, 
to attain to tranquillity of mind. 

49. ' Then he reaches the first stage of contempla- 
tion, which is separated from desires, evil intentions 
and the like, and arises from discrimination and which 
involves reasoning 2 . 

50. ' And having obtained this ecstatic contempla- 
tion, and reasoning on various objects, the childish 
mind is carried away by the possession of the new 
unknown ecstasy. 

51.' With a tranquillity of this kind, which disdains 
desire or dislike, he reaches the world of Brahman, 
deceived by the delight 

52. ' But the wise man, knowing that these reason- 
ings bewilder the mind, reaches a (second) stage of 
contemplation separate from this, which has its own 
pleasure and ecstasy. 

1 Dharma. * Cf. Yoga-stitras I, 42. 
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53. ' And he who, carried away by this pleasure, 
sees no further distinction, obtains a dwelling full of 
light, even amongst the Abhasura deities. 

54. 'But he who separates his mind from this 
pleasure and ecstasy, reaches the third stage of con- 
templation ecstatic but without pleasure. 

55. ' Upon this stage some teachers make their 
stand, thinking that it is indeed liberation, since 
pleasure and pain have been left behind and there 
is no exercise of the intellect 

56. ' But he who t immersed in this ecstasy, strives 
not for a further distinction, obtains an ecstasy in 
common with the .Subhakrztsna deities. 

57. ' But he who, having attained such a bliss 
desires it not but despises it, obtains the fourth stage 
of contemplation which is separate from all pleasure 
or pain. 

58. ' The fruit of this contemplation which is on 
an equality with the Vrzhatphala deities, those who 
investigate the great wisdom call the VWhatphala l . 

59. ' But rising beyond this contemplation, having 
seen the imperfections of all embodied souls, the 
wise man climbs to a yet higher wisdom in order to 
abolish all body. 

60. ' Then, having abandoned this contemplation, 
being resolved to find a further distinction, he be- 
comes as disgusted with form itself as he who knows 
the real is with pleasures. 

61. ' First he makes use of all the apertures of 
his body ; and next he exerts his will to experience 
a feeling of void space even in the solid parts 2 . 

62. ' But another wise man, having contracted his 
soul which is by nature extended everywhere like 

1 The great fruit. * An obscure verse ; cf. Pali Diet. 

[43] K 
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the ether, 1 — as he gazes ever further on, detects a 
yet higher distinction. 

63. ' Another one of those who are profoundly 
versed in the supreme Self, having abolished himself 
by himself, sees that nothing exists and is called a 
Nihilist". 

64. ' Then like the Mu«fa-reed's stalk s from its 
sheath or the bird from its cage, the soul, escaped 
from the body, is declared to be " liberated." 

65. 'This is that supreme Brahman, constant, 
eternal, arid without distinctive signs; which the 
wise who know reality declare to be liberation. 

66. ' Thus have I shown to thee the means and 
liberation; if thou hast understood and approved 
it, then act accordingly. 

67. ' Gaigtshavya * and Canaka, and the aged 
Par&sara, by following this path, were liberated, and 
so were others who sought liberation.' 

68. The prince having not accepted his words but 
having pondered them, filled with the force of his 
former arguments, thus made answer : 

69. ' I have heard this thy doctrine, subtil and 
pre-eminently auspicious, but I hold that it cannot 
be final, because it does not teach us how to abandon 
this soul itself in the various bodies. 

70. ' For I consider that the embodied soul, 
though freed from the evolutes and the evolvents, is 
still subject to the condition of birth and has the 
condition of a seed 8 . 

71. ' Even though the pure soul is declared to be 

1 Cf. Bh£shlpari>fcMeda, jloka 25. 

1 Aki«*anya. » Cf. Ka/*a Up. VI, 17. 

4 Mahibh. IX, § 50; Tattvakaumudt, § 5. 

* This is expanded in the Chinese, w. 984, 985. 
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"liberated," yet as long as the soul remains there 
can be no absolute abandonment of it. 

72. ' If we abandon successively all this triad, yet 
"distinction" is still perceived ; as long as the soul itself 
continues, there this triad continues in a subtil form. 

73. 'It is held (by some) that this is liberation, 
because the " imperfections " are so attenuated, and 
the thinking power is inactive, and the term of 
existence is so prolonged ; 

74. ' But as for this supposed abandonment of the 
principle of egoism, — as long as the soul continues, 
there is no real abandonment of egoism. 

75. ' The soul does not become free from qualities 
as long as it is not released from number and the 
rest ; therefore, as long as there is no freedom from 
qualities, there is no liberation declared for it. 

76. ' There is no real separation of the qualities 
and their subject ; for fire cannot be conceived, apart 
from its form and heat 

77. 'Before the body there will be nothing em- 
bodied, so before the qualities there will be no 
subject ; how, if it was originally free, could the 
soul ever become bound 1 1 

78. 'The body-knower (the soul) which is un- 
embodied, must be either knowing or unknowing; 
if it is knowing, there must be some object to be 
known, and if there is this object, it is not liberated. 

79. ' Or if the soul is declared to be unknowing, 
then of what use to you is this imagined soul ? Even 
without such a soul, the existence of the absence of 
knowledge is notorious as, for instance, in a log of 
wood or a wall. 

1 I read kasmat for tasmat. 
K 2 
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80. ' And since each successive abandonment is 
held to be still accompanied by qualities, I maintain 
that the absolute attainment of our end can only be 
found in the abandonment of everything.' 

81. Thus did he remain unsatisfied after he had 
heard the doctrine of Ara<&; then having decided 
it to be incomplete, he turned away. 

82. Seeking to know the true distinction, he went 
to the hermitage of Udraka 1 , but he gained no clear 
understanding from his treatment of the soul. 

83. For the sage Udraka, having learned the 
inherent imperfections of the name and the thing 
named, took refuge in a theory beyond Nihilism, 
which maintained a name and a non-name. 

84. And since even a name and a non-name were 
substrata, however subtil, he went even further still 
and found his restlessness set at rest in the idea that 
there is no named and no un-named ; 

85. And because the intellect rested there, not 
proceeding any further, — it became very subtil, and 
there was no such thing as un-named nor as named. 

86. But because, even when it has reached this 
goal it yet returns again to the world, therefore the 
Bodhisattva, seeking something beyond, left Udraka. 

87. Having quitted his hermitage, fully resolved 
in his purpose, and seeking final bliss, he next 
visited the hermitage, called a city, of the royal 
sage Gaya. 

88. Then on the pure bank of the Nairawf^ana 
the saint whose every effort was pure fixed his 
dwelling, bent as he was on a lonely habitation. 

89. Five mendicants, desiring liberation, came 

1 Cf. Burnouf, Introd. p. 386 n. It is written Rudraka in XV, 89. 
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up to him when they beheld him there, just as the 
objects of the senses come up to a percipient who 
has gained wealth and health by his previous merit. 

90. Being honoured by these disciples who were 
dwelling in that family, as they bowed reverently 
with their bodies bent low in humility, as the mind 
is honoured by the restless senses, 

91. And thinking, 'this may be the means of 
abolishing birth and death,' he at once commenced 
a series of difficult austerities by fasting. 

92. For six years, vainly trying to attain merit \ 
he practised self- mortification, performing many 
rules of abstinence, hard for a man to carry out. 

93. At the hours for eating, he, longing to cross 
the world whose farther shore is so difficult to 
reach, broke his vow with single jujube fruits, 
sesame seeds, and rice. 

94. But the emaciation which was produced in 
his body by that asceticism, became positive fatness 
through the splendour which invested him. 

95. Though thin, yet with his glory and his 
beauty unimpaired, he caused gladness to other 
eyes, as the autumnal moon in the beginning of 
her bright fortnight gladdens the lotuses. 

96. Having only skin and bone remaining, with 
his fat, flesh and blood entirely wasted, yet, though 
diminished, he still shone with undiminished grandeur 
like the ocean. 

97. Then the seer, having his body evidently 
emaciated to no purpose in a cruel self-mortifica- 



1 This is the Tibetan reading [las-ni thob-bzhed lo drug-tu, 
'wishing to obtain (the fruits of good) works, during six years.' 
H.W.] 
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tion, — dreading continued existence, thus reflected 
in his longing to become a Buddha: 

98. ' This is not the way to passionlessness, nor 
to perfect knowledge, nor to liberation; that was 
certainly the true way which I found at the root 
of the Gambu 1 tree. 

99. ' But that cannot be attained by one who has 
lost his strength,' — so resuming his care for his 
body, he next pondered thus, how best to increase 
his bodily vigour : 

100. 'Wearied with hunger, thirst, and fatigue, 
with his mind no longer self-possessed through 
fatigue, how should one who is not absolutely 
calm reach the end which is to be attained by 
his mind ? 

1 01. 'True calm is properly obtained by the 
constant satisfaction of. the senses ; the mind's self- 
possession is only obtained by the senses being 
perfectly satisfied. 

102. ' True meditation is produced in him whose 
mind is self-possessed and at rest, — to him whose 
thoughts are engaged in meditation the exercise of 
perfect contemplation begins at once. 

103. ' By contemplation are obtained those con- 
ditions 8 through which is eventually gained that 
supreme calm, undecaying, immortal state, which 
is so hard to be reached.' 

104. Having thus resolved, ' this means is based 
upon eating food,' the wise seer of unbounded wis- 
dom, having made up his mind to accept the con- 
tinuance of life, 

105. And having bathed, thin as he was, slowly 

1 The rose apple, see V, 8. * DharmaA. 
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came up the bank of the Nairarigana, supported as 
by a hand by the trees on the shore, which bent 
down the ends of their branches in adoration. 

106. Now at that time Nandabala, the daughter 
of the leader of the herdsmen, impelled by the gods, 
with a sudden joy risen in her heart, had just come 
near, 

107. Her arm gay with a white shell, and wear- 
ing a dark blue woollen cloth, like the river Yamuna, 
with its dark blue water and its wreath of foam. 

108. She, having her joy increased by her faith, 
with her lotus-like eyes opened wide, bowed down 
before him and persuaded him to take some milk. 

109. By partaking that food having made her 
obtain the full reward of her birth, he himself be- 
came capable of gaining the highest knowledge, 
all his six senses being now satisfied, 

1 10. The seer, having his body now fully robust, 
together with his glorious fame, one beauty and one 
majesty being equally spread in both, shone like 
the ocean and the moon 1 . 

in. Thinking that he had returned to the world 
the five mendicants left him, as the five elements 
leave the wise soul when it is liberated. 

112. Accompanied only by his own resolve, 
having fixed his mind on the attainment of per- 
fect knowledge, he went to the root of an As- 
vattha tree 2 , where the surface of the ground was 
covered with young grass. 

113. Then Kala 8 , the best of serpents, whose 

1 Fame is often compared for its brightness to the moon. 

* Ficus religiosa or pipul tree. 

* He is the NSga king, (rltaka I, 72. 
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majesty was like the lord of elephants, having been 
awakened by the unparalleled sound of his feet, 
uttered this praise of the great sage, being sure 
that he was on the point of attaining perfect 
knowledge : 

1 14. ' Inasmuch as the earth, pressed down by 
thy feet, O sage, resounds repeatedly, and inas- 
much as thy splendour shines forth like the sun, 
thou shalt assuredly to-day enjoy the desired fruit 

115. ' Inasmuch as lines of birds fluttering in the 
sky offer thee reverential salutation, O lotus-eyed 
one, and inasmuch as gentle breezes blow in the 
sky, thou shalt certainly to-day become the Buddha.' 

116. Being thus praised by the best of serpents, 
and having taken some pure grass from a grass- 
cutter, he, having made his resolution, sat down 
to obtain perfect knowledge at the foot of the great 
holy tree. 

117. Then he sat down on his hams in a posture, 
immovably firm and with his limbs gathered into 
a mass like a sleeping serpent's hood, exclaiming, 
' I will not rise from this position on the earth 
1 until I have obtained my utmost aim.' 

118. Then the dwellers in heaven burst into 
unequalled joy ; the herds of beasts and the birds 
uttered no cry ; the trees moved by the wind made 
no sound, when the holy one took his seat firm in 
his resolve. 

4 For tavat read yavat. 
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i. When the great sage, sprung from a line of 
royal sages, sat down there with his soul fully re- 
solved to obtain the highest knowledge, the whole 
world rejoiced ; but Mara, the enemy of the good 
law, was afraid. 

2. He whom they call in the world Kamadeva, 
the owner of the various weapons, the flower- 
arrowed, the lord of the course of desire, — it is 
he whom they also style Mara the enemy of 
liberation. 

3. His three sons, Confusion, Gaiety, and Pride, 
and his three daughters, Lust, Delight, and Thirst 1 , 
asked of him the reason of his despondency, and 
he thus made answer unto them : 

4. ' This sage, wearing the armour of resolution, 
and having drawn the arrow of wisdom with the 
barb of truth, sits yonder intending to conquer my 
realms, — hence is this despondency of my mind. 

5. ' If he succeeds in overcoming me and pro- 
claims to the world the path of final bliss, all this 
my realm will to-day become empty, as did that of 
the disembodied lord when he violated the rules 
of his station *. 

6. ' While, therefore, he stands within my reach 

1 For these cf. also ver. 14, and XV, 13. 

* This probably refers to the legend of Nimi-videha, see Vishwu 
Pur. IV, 5 ; it might be ' the king of the Videhas.' There may 
be also a secondary allusion to the legend of Anaftga and Siva. 
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and while his spiritual eyesight is not yet attained, 
I will assail him to break his vow as the swollen 
might of a river assails a dam/ 

7. Then having seized his flower-made bow and 
his five infatuating arrows, he drew near to the 
root of the A^vattha tree with his children, he 
the great disturber of the minds of living beings. 

8. Having fixed his left hand on the end of the 
barb and playing with the arrow, Mara thus ad- 
dressed the calm seer as he sat on his seat, pre- 
paring to cross to the further side of the ocean of 
existence : 

9. ' Up, up, O thou Kshatriya, afraid of death ! 
follow thine own duty and abandon this law of 
liberation ! and having conquered the lower worlds 
by thy arrows, proceed to gain the higher worlds 
of India. 

10. ' That is a glorious path to travel, which has 
been followed by former leaders of men ; this men- 
dicant life is ill-suited for one born in the noble 
family of a royal sage to follow. 

11. 'But if thou wilt not rise, strong in thy pur- 
pose, — then be firm if thou wilt and quit not thy 
resolve, — this arrow is uplifted by me, — it is the 
very one which was shot against Suryaka 1 , the 
enemy of the fish. 

12. 'So too, I think, when somewhat probed by 
this weapon, even the son of I<& s , the grandson of 
the moon, became mad ; and .Sazwtanu 8 also lost 

1 The sun, alluding to his amour with Va</av£. (The lake is 

called vipannamtnam in .ffttusamh&ra I, ao.) 
3 Pururavas. (Professor Buhler suggests spri'sh/aA.) 
' Does this mean ViAtravtrya the grandson of .Samtanu, see 

Vishau Pur. IV, 20? 
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his self-control, — how much more then one of 
feebler powers now that the age has grown de- 
generate ? 

13. ' Therefore quickly rise up and come to thy- 
self, — for this arrow is ready, darting out its tongue, 
which I do not launch even against the £akravaka 
birds, tenderly attached as they are and well de- 
serving the name of lovers.' 

14. But when, even though thus addressed, the 
>5akya saint unheeding did not change his posture, 
then Mara discharged his arrow at him, setting in 
front of him his daughters and his sons 1 . 

15. But even when that arrow was shot he gave 
no heed and swerved not from his firmness; and 
Mara, beholding him thus, sank down, and slowly 
thus spoke, full of thought : 

16. ' He does not even notice that arrow by which 
the god .Sambhu was pierced with love for the 
daughter of the mountain * and shaken in his vow ; 
can he be destitute of all feeling? is not this that 
very arrow ? 

17. ' He is not worthy of my flower-shaft, nor my 
arrow " gladdener," nor the sending of my daughter 
Rati (to tempt him) ; he deserves the alarms and 
rebukes and blows from all the gathered hosts of 
the demons.' 

18. Then Mara called to mind his own army, 
wishing to work the overthrow of the .Sakya saint ; 
and his followers swarmed round, wearing different 
forms and carrying arrows, trees, darts, clubs, and 
swords in their hands ; 

1 9. Having the faces of boars, fishes, horses, asses, 



1 See ver. 3. * UmS. 
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and camels, of tigers, bears, lions, and elephants, — 
one-eyed, many-faced, three-headed, — with protu- 
berant bellies and speckled bellies ; 

20. Blended with goats, with knees swollen like 
pots, armed with tusks and with claws, carrying 
headless trunks in their hands, and assuming many 
forms, with half-mutilated faces, and with monstrous 
mouths ; 

21. Copper-red, covered with red spots, bearing 
clubs in their hands, with yellow or smoke-coloured 
hair, with wreaths dangling down, with long pendulous 
ears like elephants, clothed in leather or wearing no 
clothes at all ; 

22. Having half their faces white or half their 
bodies green, — red and smoke-coloured, yellow 
and black, — with arms reaching out longer than a 
serpent, and with girdles jingling with rattling bells. 

23. Some were as tall as palm-trees, carrying 
spears, — others were of the size of children with 
projecting teeth, others birds with the faces of rams, 
others with men's bodies and cats' faces ; 

24. With dishevelled hair, or with topknots, or 
half-bald, with rope-garments or with head-dress 
all in confusion, — with triumphant faces or frowning 
faces, — wasting the strength or fascinating the mind. 

25. Some as they went leaped about wildly, others 
danced upon one another, some sported about in the 
sky, others went along on the tops of the trees. 

26. One danced, shaking a trident, another made 
a crash, dragging a club, another bounded for joy 
like a bull, another blazed out flames from every 
hair. 

27. Such were the troops of demons who encircled 
the root of the Bodhi tree on every side, eager to 
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seize it and to destroy it, awaiting the command of 
their lord. 

28. Beholding in the first half of the night that 
battle of Mara and the bull of the Sakya race, the 
heavens did not shine and the earth shook and the 
(ten) regions of space flashed flames and roared. 

29. A wind of intense violence blew in all direc- 
tions 1 , the stars did not shine, the moon gave no 
light, and a deeper darkness of night spread around, 
and all the oceans were agitated. 

30. The mountain deities 2 and the Nagas who 
honoured the Law, indignant at the attack on the 
saint, rolling their eyes in anger against Mara, 
heaved deep sighs and opened their mouths wide. 

31. But the god-sages, the JSuddhadhiv&sas 3 , 
being as it were absorbed in the perfect accomplish- 
ment of the good Law, felt only a pity for Mara in 
their minds and through their absolute passionless- 
ness were unruffled by anger. 

32. When they saw the foot of the Bodhi tree 
crowded with that host of Mara, intent on doing 
harm, — the sky was filled with the cry raised by 
all the virtuous beings who desired the world's 
liberation. 

33. But the great sage * having beheld that army 
of Mara thus engaged in an attack on the knower of 
the Law s , remained untroubled and suffered no per- 
turbation, like a lion seated in the midst of oxen. 

1 Virvak should be corrected vishvak. 

* MahtbhrttaA. This might mean simply 'the rulers of the 
earth.' 

» In Pali Suddhavasa. Cf. Ill, 26. 

* Buddha himself, viewing all this ab extra. 

5 The Tibetan seems to read dharmavidheA for dharmavidaA, 
as it has chos-kyi cho-ga de-ni, '(injurer) of that law of dharma.' 
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34. Then Mara commanded his excited army of 
demons to terrify him ; and forthwith that host 
resolved to break down his determination with their 
various powers. 

35. Some with many tongues hanging out and 
shaking, with sharp-pointed savage teeth and eyes 
like the disk of the sun, with wide-yawning mouths 
and upright ears like spikes, — they stood round 
trying to frighten him. 

36. Before these monsters standing there, so dread- 
ful in form and disposition, the great sage remained 
unalarmed and untroubled, sporting with them as if 
they had been only rude children '. 

37. Then one of them, with his eyes rolling wildly, 
lifted up a club against him ; but his arm with the 
club was instantly paralysed, as was Indra's of old 
with its thunderbolt 2 . 

38. Some, having lifted up stones and trees, found 
themselves unable to throw them against the sage ; 
down they fell, with their trees and their stones, like 
the roots of the Vindhya shattered by the thunderbolt. 

39. Others, leaping up into the sky, flung rocks, 
trees, and axes ; these remained in the sky and did 
not fall down, like the many-coloured rays of the 
evening clouds. 

40. Another hurled upon him a mass of blazing 
straw as big as a mountain-peak, which, as soon as it 
was thrown, while it hung poised in the sky, was shat- 
tered into a hundred fragments by the sage's power. 

41. One, rising up like the sun in full splendour, 
rained down from the sky a great shower of live 

1 Prof. Btthler suggests svabalebhyaA, ' as with his own tossed hair.' 
* Cf. Satap. Br. XII, 7, 3; Vishnu Pur. V, 30 ; Kum. Sambh. II, ao. 
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embers, as at the end of an aeon blazing Meru 
showers down the pulverised scoriae of the golden 
valleys. 

42. But that shower of embers full of sparks, 
when scattered at the foot of the Bodhi tree, became 
a shower of red lotus-petals through the operation 
of the great saint's boundless charity. 

43. But with all these various scorching assaults 
on his body and his mind, and all these missiles 
showered down upon him, the tSakya saint did not 
in the least degree move from his posture, clasping 
firmly his resolution as a kinsman. 

44. Then others spat out serpents from their 
mouths as from old decayed trunks of trees ; but, 
as if held fast by a charm, near him they neither 
breathed nor discharged venom nor moved. 

45. Others, having become great clouds, emitting 
lightning and uttering the fierce roar of thunderbolts, 
poured a shower of stones upon that tree, — but it 
turned to a pleasant shower of flowers. 

46. Another set an arrow in his bow, — there it 
gleamed but it did not issue forth, like the anger 
which falls slack x in the soul of an ill-tempered 
impotent man. 

47. But five arrows shot by another stood motion- 
less and fell not, through the saint's ruling guidance, 
— like the five senses of him who is well experienced 
in the course of worldly objects and is afraid of 
embodied existence. 

48. Another, full of anger, rushed towards the 
great saint, having seized a club with a desire to 



1 DhOryamd»o is a difficult word, connected with ■/dhvn' or 
•/dhurv. 
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smite him ; but he fell powerless without finding an 
opportunity, like mankind in the presence of faults 
which cause failure \ 

49. But a woman named Meghakall, bearing a 
skull in her hand, in order to infatuate the mind of 
the sage, flitted about unsettled and stayed not in 
one spot, like the mind of the fickle student over 
the sacred texts. 

50. Another, fixing a kindling eye, wished to burn 
him with the fire of his glance like a poisonous 
serpent ; but he saw the sage and lo ! he was not 
there, like the votary of pleasure when true happiness 
is pointed out to him *. 

51. Another, lifting up a heavy rock, wearied 
himself to no purpose, having his efforts baffled, — 
like one who wishes to obtain by bodily fatigue that 
condition of supreme happiness which is only to be 
reached by meditation and knowledge. 

52. Others, wearing the forms of hyenas and lions, 
uttered loudly fierce howls, which caused all beings 
round to quail with terror, as thinking that the 
heavens were smitten with a thunderbolt and were 
bursting. 

53. Deer and elephants uttering cries of pain ran 
about or lay down, — in that night as if it were 
day screaming birds flew around disturbed in all 
directions. 

54. But amidst all these various sounds which 
they made, although all living creatures were shaken, 
the saint trembled not nor quailed, like GaiWa at 
the noise of crows. 



1 Cf. randhropanip&tinosnarthSA, -Sakunt. VI. 

* He had not eyes to see the object which he looked for. 
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55. The less the saint feared the frightful 
hosts of that multitude, the more did Mara, the 
enemy of the righteous, continue his attacks in grief 
and anger. 

56. Then some being of invisible shape, but of pre- 
eminent glory, standing in the heavens, — beholding 
Mara thus malevolent against the seer, — addressed 
him in a loud voice, unruffled by enmity: 

57. 'Take not on thyself, O Mara, this vain 
fatigue, — throw aside thy malevolence and retire 
to peace x ; this sage cannot be shaken by thee any 
more than the mighty mountain Meru by the wind. 

58. ' Even fire might lose its hot nature, water 
its fluidity, earth its steadiness, but never will he 
abandon his resolution, who has acquired his merit by 
a long course of actions through unnumbered aeons. 

59. ' Such is that purpose of his, that heroic effort, 
that glorious strength, that compassion for all beings, 
— until he attains the highest wisdom, he will never 
rise from his seat, just as the sun does not rise, with- 
out dispelling the darkness. 

60. ' One who rubs the two pieces of wood obtains 
the fire, one who digs the earth finds at last the 
water, — and to him in his perseverance there is 
nothing unattainable, — all things to him are reason- 
able and possible. 

61. ' Pitying the world lying distressed amidst 
diseases and passions, he, the great physician, ought 
not to be hindered, who undergoes all his labours for 
the sake of the remedy knowledge. 

62. 'He who toilsomely pursues the one good 
path, when all the world is carried away in devious 

1 Or 'go to thy home.' 
[ 4 a] L 
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tracks, — he the guide should not be disturbed, like 
a right informant when the caravan has lost its 
way. 

63. 'He who is made a lamp of knowledge when 
all beings are lost in the great darkness, — it is not 
for a right-minded soul to try to quench him, — like 
a lamp kindled in the gloom of night 

64. 'He who> when he beholds the world drowned 
in the great flood of existence and unable to reach 
the further shore, strives to bring them safely 
across, — would any right-minded soul offer him 
wrong? 

65. ' The tree of knowledge, whose roots go deep 
in firmness, and whose fibres are patience, — whose 
flowers are moral actions and whose branches are 
memory and thought, — and which gives out the 
law as its fruit, — surely when it is growing it should 
not be cut down. 

66. ' Him whose one desire is to deliver mankind 
bound in soul by the fast snares of illusion, — thy 
wish to overthrow him is not worthy, wearied 
as he is for the sake of unloosing the bonds of 
the world. 

67. ' To-day is the appointed period of all those 
actions which have been performed by him for the 
sake of knowledge, — he is now seated on this seat 
just as all the previous saints have sat. 

68. ' This is the navel of the earth's surface, 
endued with all the highest glory; there is no 
other spot of the earth than this, — the home of 
contemplation, the realm of well-being. 

69. 'Give not way, then, to grief but put on 
calm; let not thy greatness, O Mara, be mixed 
with pride ; it is not well to be confident, — fortune 
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is unstable, — why dost thou accept a position on 
a tottering base ? ' 

70. Having listened to his words, and having 
seen the unshaken firmness of the great saint, Mara 
departed dispirited and broken in purpose 1 with 
those very arrows by which, O world, thou art 
smitten in thy heart 

71. With their triumph at an end, their labour 
all fruitless, and all their stones, straw, and trees 
thrown away, that host of his fled in all directions, 
like some hostile army when its camp has been 
destroyed by the enemy. 

72. When the flower-armed god 2 thus fled away 
vanquished with his hostile forces and the passion- 
less sage remained victorious, having conquered all 
the power of darkness, the heavens shone out with 
the moon like a maiden with a smile, and a sweet- 
smelling shower of flowers fell down wet with dew. 

73. 8 When the wicked one thus fled vanquished, 
the different regions of the sky grew clear, the moon 
shone forth, showers of flowers fell down from the 
sky upon the earth, and the night gleamed out like 
a spotless maiden *. 

1 I read hatodyamo. 

1 Mara as identified with Kamadeva, cf. ver. 2. 

* Should we read tatha hi for tathapi ? 

4 Here the original work of Arvaghosha ends according to the 
gloss at the close of the Cambridge MS. C ; the four remaining 
books were added, to supply an old lacuna, by Amrrtananda, 
a modern Nepalese author. The Chinese and Tibetan translations 
seem to agree with the Sanskrit for part of the fourteenth book, 
but they soon diverge widely from it The four books are included 
in the translation as a literary curiosity. 
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i. Then, having conquered the hosts of Mara by 
his firmness and calmness, he the great master of 
meditation set himself to meditate, longing to 
know the supreme end. 

2. And having attained the highest mastery in 
all kinds of meditation, he remembered in the 
first watch the continuous series of all his former 
births. 

3. ' In such a place I was so and so by name, 
and from thence I passed and came hither,' thus 
he remembered his thousands of births, experi- 
encing each as it were over again. 

4. And having remembered each birth and each 
death in all those various transmigrations, the com- 
passionate one then felt compassion for all living 
beings. 

5. Having wilfully rejected the good guides in 
this life and done all kinds of actions in various 
lives, this world of living beings rolls on helplessly, 
like a wheel. - 

6. As he thus remembered, to him in his strong 
self-control came the conviction, 'AH existence is 
unsubstantial, like the fruit of a plantain.' 

7. When the second watch came, he, possessed 
of unequalled energy, received a pre-eminent divine 
sight, he the highest of all sight-gifted beings. 
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8. Then by that divine perfectly pure sight he 
beheld the whole world as in a spotless mirror. 

9. As he saw the various transmigrations and 
rebirths of the various beings with their several 
lower or higher merits from their actions, compas- 
sion grew up more within him. 

10. 'These living beings, under the influence 
of evil actions, pass into wretched worlds, — these 
others, under the influence of good actions, go 
forward in heaven. 

11. 'The one, being born in a dreadful hell full 
of terrors, are miserably tortured, alas ! by many 
kinds of suffering; 

12. 'Some are made to drink molten iron of the 
colour of fire, others are lifted aloft screaming on 
a red-hot iron pillar; 

13; 'Others are baked like flour, thrown with 
their heads downwards into iron jars; others are 
miserably burned in heaps of heated charcoal ; 

14. 'Some are devoured by fierce dreadful dogs 
with iron teeth, others by gloating crows with iron 
beaks and all made as it were of iron; 

15. 'Some, wearied of being burned, long for 
cold shade; these enter like bound captives into 
a dark blue wood with swords for leaves. 

16. 'Others having many arms are split like 
timber with axes, but even in that agony they do 
not die, being supported in their vital powers by 
their previous actions. 

17. 'Whatever deed was done only to hinder 
pain with the hope that it might bring pleasure, 
its result is now experienced by these helpless 
victims as simple pain. 

18. 'These who did something evil for the sake 
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of pleasure and are now grievously pained, — does 
that old taste produce even an atom of pleasure 
to them now? 

19. 'The wicked deed which was done by the 
wicked-hearted in glee, — its consequences are reaped 
by them in the fulness of time with cries. 

20. 'If only evil doers could see the fruits of 
their actions, they would vomit hot blood as if 
they were smitten in a vital part. 

21. 'And worse still than all these bodily tor- 
tures in hell seems to me the association of an 
intelligent man with the base. 

22. 'Others also, through various actions arising 
from the spasmodic violence of their minds, are 
born miserable in the wombs of various beasts. 

23. 'There the poor wretches are killed even in 
the sight of their kindred, for the sake of their 
flesh, their skin, their hair, or their teeth, or through 
hatred or for mere pleasure. 

24. 'Even though powerless and helpless, op- 
pressed by hunger, thirst, and fatigue, they are 
driven along as oxen and horses, their bodies 
wounded with goads. 

25. 'They are driven along, when born as ele- 
phants, by weaker creatures than themselves for 
all their strength, — their heads tormented by the 
hook and their bodies kicked by foot and heel. 

26. 'And with all these other miseries there is 
an especial misery arising from mutual enmity and 
from subjection to a master. 

27. 'Air-dwellers are oppressed by air-dwellers, 
the denizens of water by the denizens of water, 
those that dwell on dry land are made to suffer 
by the dwellers on dry land in mutual hostility. 
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28. 'And others there are who, when born again, 
with their minds filled with envy, reap the miserable 
fruit of their actions in a world of the PirWs desti- 
tute of all light ; 

29. ' H aving mouths as small as the eye of a needle 
and bellies as big as a mountain, these miserable 
wretches are tortured with the pains of hunger and 
thirst. 

30. ' If a man only knew that such was die con- 
sequence of selfishness, he would always give to 
others even pieces of his own body like .Sibi. 

31. 'Rushing up filled with hope but held back 
by their -former deeds, they try in vain to eat 
anything large, however impure. 

32. 'Others, having found a hell in an impure 
lake called the womb, are born amongst men and 
there suffer anguish. 

33. ' Others, ascetics, who have performed merito- 
rious actions go to heaven ; others, having attained 
widely extended empire, wander about on the earth ' ; 

34. ' Others as Nagas in the subterranean regions 
become the guardians of treasures, — they wander 
in the ocean of existence, receiving the fruits of 
their deeds.' 

35. Having pondered all this, in the last watch 
he thus reflected, 'Alas for this whole world of 
living beings doomed to misery, all alike wandering 
astray ! 

36. ' They know not that all this universe, desti- 
tute of any real refuge, is born and decays through 
that existence which is the site of the skandhas 
and pain; 

1 Heaven and earthly empire are alike transient 
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37. 'It dies and passes into a new state and 
then is born anew.' Then he reflected, 'What is 
that which is the necessary condition for old age 
and death ? ' 

38. He saw that when there is birth, there is old 
age and death, then he pondered, 'What is that 
which is the necessary condition for a new birth 1 ?' 

40. He perceived that where there has been the 
attachment to existence s there arises a (previous) exist- 
ence ; then he pondered, ' What is that which is the 
necessary condition for the attachment to existence?' 

41. Having ascertained this to be desire, he 
again meditated, and he next pondered, 'What is 
that which is the necessary condition for desire?' 

42. He saw that desire arises where there is 
sensation, and he next pondered, ' What is that 
which is the necessary condition for sensation?' 

43. He saw that sensation arises where there is 
contact 8 , and he next pondered, 'What is that 
which is the necessary condition for contact?' 

44. He saw that contact arises through the six 
organs of sense; he then pondered, 'Where do 
the six organs of sense arise ? ' 

45. He reflected that these arise in the organ- 
ism 4 , he then pondered, ' Where does the organism 
arise? 

1 A verse (39) is omitted here containing the third step bhava 
(cf. Chinese translation, 1150, 1151), 'He perceived that when 
there has been a (previous) existence [involving previous actions] 
there is a new birth; then he pondered, "What is that which is the 
necessary condition for a previous existence arising? " ' (Cf. Burnouf, 
Introd. pp. 485-506 ; Childers in Colebrooke's Essays, vol. i, 1873.) 

1 Upadanam. * Sc. between the senses and their objects. 

* Namarupa, sc. 'name and form,' i.e. the individual consisting 
of mind and body, as the embryo in the womb. 
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46. He saw that the organism arises where 
there is incipient consciousness ; he then pon- 
dered, 'Where does incipient consciousness arise ?' 

47. He reflected that incipient consciousness arises 
where there are the latent impressions left by former 
actions ; and he next pondered, ' Where do the 
latent impressions arise ? ' 

48. He reflected exhaustively that they arise in 
ignorance ; thus did the great seer, the Bodhisattva, 
the lord of saints, 

49. After reflecting, pondering, and meditating, 
finally determine, 'The latent impressions start into 
activity after they are once developed from ignor- 
ance. 

50. ' Produced from the activity of the latent im- 
pressions incipient consciousness starts into action ; 
(the activity) of the organism starts into action on 
having an experience 1 of incipient consciousness ; 

51. ' The six organs of sense become active when 
produced in the organism ; sensation is produced 
from the contact of the six organs (with their ob- 
jects) ; 

52. 'Desire starts into activity when produced 
from sensation ; the attachment to existence springs 
from desire ; from this attachment arises a (continued) 
existence ; 

53. ' Birth is produced where there has been a 
(continued) existence ; and from birth arise old age, 
disease, and the rest ; and scorched by the flame of 
old age and disease the world is devoured by death ; 

54. 'When it is thus scorched by the fire of 



1 Samparikshya is a doubtful reading; I supply vn'ttiA with 
n&marupasya. 
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death's anguish great pain arises ; such verily is the 
origin of this great trunk of pain/ 

55. Thus having ascertained it all, the great Being 
was perfectly illuminated ; and having again medi- 
tated and pondered, he thus reflected, 

56. ' When old age and disease are stopped, 
death also is stopped ; and when birth is stopped, 
old age and disease are stopped ; 

57. 'When the action of existence is stopped, 
birth also is stopped ; when the attachment to exist- 
ence is stopped, the action of existence is stopped; 

58. 'So too when desire is stopped, the attachment 
to existence is stopped; and with the stopping of 
sensation desire is no longer produced ; 

59. ' And when the contact of the six organs is 
stopped, sensation is no longer produced ; and with 
the stopping of the six organs their contact (with 
their objects) is stopped ; 

60. 'And with the stopping of the organism the six 
organs are stopped ; and with the stopping of inci- 
pient consciousness the organism is stopped ; 

61. 'And with the stopping of the latent impres- 
sions incipient consciousness is stopped; and with 
the stopping of ignorance the latent impressions have 
no longer any power. 

62. ' Thus ignorance is declared to be the root of 
this great trunk of pain by all the wise ; therefore it 
is to be stopped by those who seek liberation. 

63. 'Therefore by the stopping of ignorance all 
the pains also of all existing beings are at once 
stopped and cease to act' 

64. The all-knowing Bodhisattva, the illuminated 
one, having thus determined, after again pondering 
and meditating thus came to his conclusion : 
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65. ' This is pain, this also is the origin of pain in 
the world of living beings ; this also is the stopping of 
pain ; this is that course which leads to its stopping.' 
So having determined he knew all as it really was. 

66. Thus he, the holy one, sitting there on his 
seat of grass at the root of the tree, pondering by 
his own efforts attained at last perfect knowledge. 

67. Then bursting the shell of ignorance, having 
gained all the various kinds of perfect intuition, he 
attained all the partial knowledge of alternatives 
which is included in perfect knowledge *. 

68. He became the perfectly wise, the Bhagavat, 
the Arhat, the king of the Law, the Tathagata, He 
who has attained the knowledge of all forms, the 
Lord of all science. 

69. Having beheld all this, the spirits standing 
in heaven spoke one to another, 'Strew flowers on this 
All- wise Monarch of Saints.' 

70. While other immortals exclaimed, who knew 
the course of action of the greatest among the former 
saints, ' Do not now strew flowers — no reason for it 
has been shown.' 

71. Then the Buddha, mounted on a throne, up in 
the air to the height of seven palm-trees, addressed all 
those Nirmita BodhisattvaA *, illumining their minds, 

72. ' Ho ! ho ! listen ye to the words of me who 
have now attained perfect knowledge ; everything is 
achieved by meritorious works, therefore as long as 
existence lasts • acquire merit. 

1 Doubtful. I suppose it means that he knew all hypothetical as 
well as categorical propositions. 

' These Nirmiti BodhisattvaA seem to be the nim- 
m&waratf dev& of the southern Buddhists with their nimmitd 
kdmi or self-created pleasures. 

* Abhavam. 
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73. ' Since I ever acted as liberal, pure-hearted, 
patient, skilful, devoted to meditation and wis- 
dom, — by these meritorious works I became a 
Bodhisattva. 

74. ' After accomplishing in due order the entire 
round of the preliminaries of perfect wisdom, — I have 
now attained that highest wisdom and I am become 
the All-wise Arhat and (7ina. 

75. ' My aspiration is thus fulfilled ; this birth of 
mine has borne its fruit ; the blessed and immortal 
knowledge which was attained by former Buddhas, is 
now mine. 

76. ' As they through the good Law achieved the 
welfare of all beings, so also have I ; all my sins are 
abolished, I am the destroyer of all pains. 

77. ' Possessing a soul now of perfect purity, 
I urge all living beings to seek the abolition of 
worldly existence through the lamps of the Law.' 
Having worshipped him as he thus addressed them, 
those sons of the Ginas disappeared. 

78. The gods then with exultation paid him wor- 
ship and adoration with divine flowers ; and all the 
world, when the great saint had become all-wise, 
was full of brightness. 

79. Then the holy one descended and stood on 
his throne under the tree; there he passed seven 
days filled with the thought, 'I have here attained 
perfect wisdom.' 

80. When the Bodhisattva had thus attained per- 
fect knowledge, all beings became full of great 
happiness ; and all the different universes were 
illumined by a great light. 

81. The happy earth shook in six different ways 
like an overjoyed woman, and the Bodhisattvas, each 
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dwelling in his own special abode, assembled and 
praised him. 

82. ' There has arisen the greatest of all beings, 
the Omniscient All-wise Arhat — a lotus, unsoiled by 
the dust of passion, sprung up from the lake of 
knowledge ; 

83. 'A cloud bearing the water of patience, pouring 
forth the ambrosia of the good Law, fostering all the 
seeds of merit, and causing all the shoots of healing 
to grow ; 

84. 'A thunderbolt with a hundred edges, the 
vanquisher of Mara, armed only with the weapon of 
patience ; a gem fulfilling all desires, a tree of para- 
dise, a jar of true good fortune \ a cow that yields 
all that heart can wish ; 

85. 'A sun that destroys the darkness of delusion, 
a moon that takes away the scorching heat of the 
inherent sins of existence, — glory to thee, glory to 
thee, glory to thee, O Tathagata ; 

86. ' Glory to thee, O Lord of the whole world, 
glory to thee, who hast gone through the ten 
(Balas 2 ) ; glory to thee, O true hero amongst men, 
O Lord of righteousness, glory to thee ! ' 

87. Thus having praised, honoured, and adored 
him, they each returned to their several homes, after 
making repeated reverential circumambulations, and 
recounting his eulogy. 

88. Then the beings of the Kamavaiara worlds, 
and the brilliant inhabitants of the Pure Abodes, the 



1 The bhadrakumbha was the golden jar filled with consecrated 
water, used especially at the inauguration of a king. 

' The ten balas are ten kinds of spiritual knowledge peculiar to 
a Buddha; but 'the ten' may be the ten dharmas, see Childers. 
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Brahmakiyika gods, and those sons of Mara who 
favoured the side of truth *, 

89. The Paranirmitavasavarti beings, and the 
Nirmaxarataya^ ; the Tushita beings, the Yamas, 
the Trayastriwwad Devas, and the other rulers of 
worlds, 

90. The deities who roam in the sky, those who 
roam on the earth or in forests, accompanying 
each their own king, came to the pavilion of the 
Bodhi tree, 

91. And having worshipped the Gina. with forms 
of homage suitable to their respective positions, 
and having praised him with hymns adapted to their 
respective degrees of knowledge, they returned to 
their own homes. 



1 These terms are all explained in Childers' Diet sattaloko. 
For the better-inclined sons of M&ra, cf. the dialogue between 
those of the right side and the left side before Mara in the 
Lalitav. XXI, cf. also XXIII. 
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i . Daily praised by all the various heavenly beings, 
the perfectly Wise One 1 thus passed that period of 
seven days which is designated ' the aliment of joy *.' 

2. He then passed the second week, while he was 
bathed with jars full of water by the heavenly beings, 
the Bodhisattvas and the rest 

3. Then having bathed in the four oceans and 
being seated on his throne, he passed the third week 
restraining his eyes from seeing. 

4. In the fourth week, assuming many forms, he 
stood triumphant on his throne, having delivered a 
being who was ready to be converted. 

5. A god named Sama*»takusuma, bearing an 
offering of flowers, thus addressed with folded hands 
the great Buddha who was seated there : 

6. 'What is the name, O holy one, of this 
meditation, engaged in which thou hast thus passed 
four whole weeks with joy, deeply pondering ? ' 

7. ' This is designated, O divine being, "the array 3 
of the aliment of great joy," like an inaugurated 
king, who has overcome his enemies and enjoys 
prosperity.' 

8. Having said this, the saint possessing the ten 

1 Sambuddha. 

* Prfty&blra; this book corresponds closely with Lalitav. 
XXIV. 

* Vyftha. 
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pre-eminent powers, full of joy, continued, 'The 
former perfect Buddhas also did not leave the 
Bodhi tree. 

9. ' Here the Klesas and the Maras together with 
ignorance and the Asravas have been conquered 
by me ; and perfect wisdom has been attained able 
to deliver the world. 

10. ' I too, resolved to follow the teaching of the 
former Buddhas, remained four whole weeks in the 
fulfilment of my inauguration V 

1 1. Then Mara, utterly despondent in soul, thus 
addressed the Tathagata, ' O holy one, be pleased 
to enter Nirv4#a, thy desires are accomplished.' 

12. ' I will first establish in perfect wisdom worlds 
as numerous as the sand, and then I will enter 
Nirva»a,' thus did the Buddha reply, and with a 
shriek Mara went to his home. 

13. Then the three daughters of Mara, Lust, 
Thirst, and Delight 2 , beholding their father with 
defeated face, approached the Tathagata. 

14. Lust, with a face like the moon and versed in 
all the arts of enchantment, tried to infatuate him 
by her descriptions of the pleasures of a house- 
holder's life. 

15. 'Think, "If I abandon an emperor's hap- 
piness, with what paltry happiness shall I have 
to content myself? When success is lost, what 
shall I have to enjoy ?" — and come and take refuge 
with us. 

16. ' Else, in bitter repentance, thou wilt remember 
me hereafter, when thou art fallen.' — But he listened 

1 Query abhishekadikaryataA? 

* Cf. XIII, 3 and 14. Cf. also Lalitav. XXIV (arati ?). 
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not to her words, closing his eyes in deep meditation 
like one who is sleepy. 

17. Then Thirst, shameless like one distressed 
with thirst, thus addressed him who was free from 
all thirst : ' Fie, fie, thou hast abandoned thy family 
duties, thou hast fallen from all social obligations ; 

18. 'Without power no asceticism, sacrifice, or 
vow can be accomplished, — those great .tfzshis 
Brahman and the rest, because they were endowed 
with power, enjoy their present triumph. 

19. 'Know me to be the power called Thirst 1 , 
and worship thirst accordingly; else I will clasp 
thee with all my might and fling away thy life.' 

20. Motionless as one almost dead, he continued 
in meditation, remembering the former Buddhas ; 
then Delight next tried to win him who was indeed 
hard to be won by evil deeds. 

21. ' O holy one, I am Delight by name, fostering 
all practicable delights, — therefore making me the 
female mendicant's tutelary power, bring delight 
within thy reach.' 

22. But whether flattered or threatened, whether 
she uttered curses or blessings, he remained absorbed 
in meditation, perfectly tranquil like one who has 
entered Nirva*a. 

23. Then the three, with despondent faces, having 
retired together on one side, consulted with one 
another and came forward wearing the appearance 
of youthful beauty. 

24. Folding their hands in reverence they thus 
addressed the Tathagata, 'O holy one, receive us as 
religious mendicants, we are come to thy one refuge. 

1 Sc. Desire. 
[43] M 
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25. ' Having heard the fame of thy achievements, 
we, the daughters of Namuii, have come from the 
golden city, abandoning the life of a household. 

26. ' We are desirous of repressing the teaching 
of our five hundred brothers, — we would be freed 
from a master, as thou thyself art freed from all 
passions.' 

27. Having his mind continually guided by the 
conduct which leads to Nirvaxta, and setting himself 
to remember the (former) Buddhas, he kept his eyes 
closed, absorbed in meditation. 

28. Then again, having resolved on their new 
plan in concert, these enchantresses, assuming an 
older aspect, approached once more to delude him. 

29. ' We have come here after wandering under 
the dismal avatara of slaves 1 , — thou art the avatara 
of Buddha, — do thou establish us, mature, in the 
true Bauddha doctrine. 

30. 'We are women of older age, much to be 
pitied, bewildered by the fear of death, — we are 
therefore worthy to be established in that doctrine 
of Nirva*a which puts an end to all future births.' 

31. These words of the enchantresses were heard 
by him, yet he felt no anger ; but they all became 
the victims of old age, through the manifestation of 
his divine power. 

32. Having beheld him plunged in meditation, 
immovable like the mountain Meru, — they turned 
away their faces and they could not retain their 
beauty. 

33. Bending their feet, with decrepit limbs, they 



1 1 read d&sa- for d&ta.-; could there be a reference to the ten 
avatiras? 
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thus addressed their father: ' O father, do thou, 
the lord of the world of Desire, restore us to our 
own forms.' 

34. His daughters were dear, but he had no power 
to alter the effect of the will of Buddha ; then their 
father said to them, 'Go to the refuge which he gives.' 

35. Then they in various guises, bent humbly at 
his feet, implored the perfect Buddha, ' Pardon our 
transgression, whose minds were intoxicated with 
youth.' 

36. The teacher, that mine of Forgiveness, in 
silence restored them by his will; and having 
repeatedly worshipped and praised him they went 
joyfully to their home. 

37. Then again Mara, the lord of the world of 
Desire, lost to shame, taking the form of the head 
of a family, thus addressed him from the sky : 

38. ' I worshipped thee long ago, foretelling that 
thou wouldest become a Buddha; and by my 
blessings thou hast to-day become Buddha Tatha- 
gata. 

39. ' As thou didst come from thine own kingdom, 
so now having returned as Tathagata, with a name 
corresponding to the reality be a king Tathigata. 

40. ' Having gone to that royal station, do thou 
meditate on the three jewels, and cherish thy father 
and mother, and delight Yarodhara, — 

41. ' Possessed of a thousand sons, and able to 
deliver the world, be successively the supreme lord 
of every world from the Yama heaven onwards K 

42. ' Having become also the supreme lord of all 

1 Mara rules the four heavens from the Yama to the Paranirmi- 
tavaravartin, Mahabrahman the twenty Brahmalokas above them. 

M 2 
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Bodhisattvas, thou shalt attain Nirvana ; O wise seer, 
repair to the hermitage of Kapila in order to beget 
those sons. 

43. ' As thou art the king of the Law, so shall 
thy sons also be all Tathagatas, and all the activity 
and cessation of existence shall depend upon thee, 
O Gina.' 

44. To him thus speaking the All-wise replied, 
' Hear, O shameless one ; thou art Mara, not the head 
of a clan, the upholder of the race of the .Sakyas. 

45. 'A host like thee, though they came in 
myriads, could not harm me, — I will go to my king- 
dom gradually, I will bring the world to perfect 
happiness. 

46. ' Thou art utterly vanquished, O Namu^i, go 
back to thy own home ; I will go hence to turn the 
wheel of the Law in Varanasl.' 

47. He, on hearing this command, saying with a 
deep sigh, ' Alas ! I am crushed,' left him and went 
despondent and companionless through the sky to 
his home. 

48. Then he, the conqueror of Mara, rising from 
that throne, set forth to journey alone to the holy 
Varawast. 

49. The heavens became covered with clouds when 
they saw the chief of saints, and the king of the Nagas 
Mu£ilinda made a petition in reverential faith : 

50. ' O holy one, thou art all-wise, there will be 
stormy weather for seven days, — wind, rain, and 
darkness, — dwell for the time in my abode.' 

51. Though himself possessed of all supernatural 
power, the holy one thought of the world still in- 
volved in embodied existence, and sitting on that 
jewel-seat he remained absorbed in contemplation. 
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52. That king of the Nagas there protected the 
Buddha, who is himself the source of all protection, 
from the rain, wind, and darkness, covering his body 
with his own hood. 

53. When the seven days were past and the Naga 
had paid his homage and was gone, the Gina. pro- 
ceeded to the bank of a river, near a forest of 
goat-herds , . 

54. As the Sugata stayed there during the night, 
a deity, who bore the name of the Indian fig-tree, 
came up to him, illumining the spot where he was, 
and thus addressed him with folded hands : 

55. 'The fig-tree was planted by me when I was 
born as a man, bearing the name of Buddha; and it 
has been fostered like the Bodhi tree in the hope 
of delivering myself from evil. 

56. ' By the merit of that action I myself have 
been born in heaven ; in kindness to me, O my lord, 
do thou dwell seven days in triumph here.' 

57. 'So be it,' said the chief of all saints, the true 
Kalpa tree to grant the wishes of the faithful votary, 
and he stayed under the fig-tree, absorbed in con- 
templation, spreading lustre around like a full moon. 

58. There he dwelt seven days; and then in a 
forest of Datura trees, sitting at the foot of a palm, 
he remained absorbed in contemplation. 

59. Spending thus in different spots his weeks of 
meditation, day and night, the great saint, pondering 
and fasting, went on in his way, longing to accom- 
plish the world's salvation. 

60. Then two wealthy merchants from the land 

1 A^ap&laka is in Pili Costus speciosus; but it may here be 
a proper name. 
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of Uttara Utkala 1 , named Trapusha and Bhallika, 
journeying with five hundred waggons, 

6 1. Being freed from a sin which involved a 
birth as pretas 2 , both joyfully worshipped Buddha 
with an offering of the three sweet substances' 
and milk; and they obtained thereby auspicious 
blessings. 

62. They obtained pieces of his nails and hairs for 
a Afaitya and they also received a prophecy of their 
future birth, and having received the additional 
promise, ' Ye shall also obtain a stone *,' they then 
proceeded on their way elsewhere. 

63. Then Buddha accepted alms in his bowl, 
offered by the goddess who dwelt in the Datura 
grove, and he blessed her with benedictions. 

64. The Gina then blessed the four bowls as one, 
which were offered by the four Maharajas ', and ate 
with pleasure the offering of milk. 

65. Then one day the G'ma. ate there an Harttakl 
fruit • which was offered to him by <5akra, and having 
planted the seed he caused it to grow to a tree. 

66. The king of the Devas carried the news thereof 
joyfully to the Deva-heavens ; and gods, men, and de- 
mons watered it with reverential circumambulations. 

67. On hearing the news of the Harttakl seed, and 
remembering the whole history from first to last, a 
daughter of the gods named Bhadrika, who had been 
a cow in her former birth T , came from heaven. 

1 Northern Orissa. 

" Pretadosha? or the evil inflicted by a preta? 

9 Sc. sugar, honey, and ghee. 

4 With the mark of Buddha's feet on it? 

* The rulers of the lowest devaloka. 

• Terminalia chebula. T Cf. Mahibh. V, 7553. 
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68. She, the daughter of the gods, smiling with 
her companions, thus addressed the £ina, bringing 
him a garment of rags, dependent from a bough : 

69. * I beg to bring to thy notice — what ? O 
Buddha! — accept this garment of rags, by whose 
influence I am now a daughter of heaven named 
Bhadrika.' 

70. 'By the further development of this merit 
thou shalt become a Bodhisattva' — uttering this 
blessing the Teacher accepted the rags. 

71. Beholding the tattered rags, the gods, crowd- 
ing in the sky, filled with wonder, and uttering cries 
of hi hi, flung down upon him garments of heavenly 
silk. 

72. * These are not fit for a religious mendicant,' 
— so saying, he did not accept even one of them, — 
only thinking in his calm apathy, ' these are fit for 
imperial pomp and a householder's luxury.' 

73. He desired a stone slab and some water in 
order to wash the dirt away, — *Sakra at that moment 
dug out a great river full of water ; 

74. And four stones are brought to him by the 
four Maharajas, — on one he himself sat, on another 
he performed the washing ; 

75. On another he performed the drying, and 
another he flung up into the sky; the stone as it 
flew up reached the blazing city * and astonished all 
the worlds. 

76. After paying their worship in many ways, 
Trapusha and Bhallika duly raised an excellent 
A'aitya and they called it .Sllagarbha. 

77. The ascetics of that neighbourhood paid their 



The sun ? or the sphere of fire ? 
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homage to the ' Three Stones ' when they were made 
into a ATaitya, and the noble stream flowed widely- 
known as the * Holy River.' 

78. Those who bathe and offer their worship in 
the holy river and reverence the Aaitya of the three 
stones, become great-souled Bodhisattvas and obtain 
Nirv4«a. 

79. Then seated under a palm-tree the holy one 
pondered: 'The profound wisdom so hard to be 
understood is now known by me. 

80. * These sin-defiled worlds understand not this 
most excellent (Law), and the unenlightened shame- 
lessly censure both me and my wisdom. 

81. 'Shall I proclaim the Law? It is only pro- 
duced by knowledge; having attained it thus in 
my lonely pondering, do I feel strong enough to 
deliver the world ? ' 

82. Having remembered all that he had heard 
before, he again pondered ; and resolving, ' I will 
explain it for the sake of delivering the world,' 

83. Buddha, the chief of saints, absorbed in con- 
templation, shone forth, arousing 1 the world, having 
emitted in the darkness of the night a light from the 
tuft of hair between his eyebrows. 

84. When it became dawn, Brahman and the other 
gods, and the various rulers of the different worlds, 
besought Sugata to turn the wheel of the Law. 

85. When the Gina. by his silence uttered an 
assenting 'so be it,' they returned to their own 
abodes ; and the lion of the .Sakyas also shone there, 
still remaining lost in contemplation. 

86. Then the four divinities (of the Bodhi tree), 

1 Ctfloka 118. 
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Dharmaru^i and the rest, addressed him, 'Where, 
O teacher of the world, will the holy one turn the 
wheel of the Law ? ' 

87. * In Vara*ast, in the Deer Park will I turn the 
wheel of the Law ; seated in the fourth posture \ 
O deities, I will deliver the world.' 

88. There the holy one, the bull of the .Sakya 
race, pondered, ' For whom shall I first turn the 
wheel of the Law ? ' 

89. The glorious one reflected that 2 Rudraka 
and Ari^a were dead*, and then he remembered 
those others, the five men united in a worthy 
society 4 , who dwelt at K&rt. 

90. Then Buddha set out to go joyfully to K&si, 
manifesting as he went the manifold supernatural 
course of life of Magadha. 

91. Having made a mendicant (whom he met) 
happy in the path of those who are illustrious 
through the Law, the glorious one went on, illu- 
mining the country which lies to the north of 
Gaya. 

92. (Having stayed) in the dwelling of the prince 
of the Nagas, named Sudarcana, on the occurrence 
of night, he ate a morning meal consisting of the 
five kinds of amb osia, and departed, gladdening 
him with his blessing. 

93. Near Va*ara 8 he went under the shadow 

1 Sc. the padmasana (Yoga-sutras II, 46), described as that in 
which the left foot is bent between the right leg and thigh, and the 
right foot is bent between the left foot and thigh. 

* It is written thus here, cf. XII, 86. * Nirvfttau. 

4 BhadravargtyaA, also called Pam^avargf y&A, cf. XII, 89. 

6 Query VarawS, one of the rivers from which Benares is said to 
derive its name, — or is it a village near Varawast, the Anila of the 
Lalitav. p. 528 ? 
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of a tree and there he established a poor Brah- 
man named Nandin in sacred knowledge. 

94. In Va«ara in a householder's dwelling he 
was lodged for the night; in the morning he par- 
took of some milk and departed, having given his 
blessing. 

95. In the village called Vu»*dadvtra he lodged 
in the abode of a Yaksha named Vu*»da\ and 
in the morning after taking some milk and giving 
his blessing he departed. 

96. Next was the garden named Rohitavastuka, 
and there the Naga-king Kama»dalu with his 
courtiers also worshipped him. 

97. Having delivered various beings in every 
place, the compassionate saint journeyed on to 
Gandhapura and was worshipped there by the 
Yaksha Gandha. 

98. When he arrived at the city Sarathi, the 
citizens volunteered to be charioteers in his ser- 
vice ; thence he came to the Ganges, and he bade 
the ferryman cross. 

99. 'Good man, convey me across the Ganges, 
may the seven blessings be thine.' ' I carry no 
one across unless he pays the fee.' 

100. ' I have nothing, what shall I give ?' So 
saying he went through the sky like die king of 
birds ; and from that time Bimbisara abolished the 
ferry-fee for all ascetics. 

101. Then having entered Vara«asl, the Gina., 
illumining the city with his light, filled the minds 
of all the inhabitants of Kari with excessive in- 
terest. 

1 This may be A'uwda. 
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102. In the .Sankhamedhlya garden, the king of 
righteousness, absorbed in meditation, passed the 
n *ght, gladdening like the moon all those who 
were astonished at his appearance. 

103. The next day at the end of the second 
watch 1 , having gone his begging round collecting 
alms, he, the unequalled one, like Hari, proceeded 
to the Deer Park. 

104. The five disciples united in a worthy so- 
ciety *, when they beheld him, said to one another, 
4 This is Gautama who has come hither, the ascetic 
who has abandoned his self-control. 

105. 'He wanders about now, greedy 8 , of im- 
pure soul, unstable and with his senses under no 
firm control, devoted to inquiries regarding the 
frying-pan. 

106. ' We will not ask after his health, nor rise 
to meet him, nor address him, nor offer him a 
welcome, nor a seat, nor bid him enter into our 
dwelling.' 

107. Having understood their agreement, with 
a smiling countenance, spreading light all around, 
Buddha advanced gradually nearer, holding his staff 
and his begging-pot. 

108. Forgetful of their agreement, the five 
friends, under his constraining majesty, rose up 
like birds in their cages when scorched by fire. 

109. Having taken his begging-bowl and staff, 
they gave him an arghya, and water for washing 
his feet and rinsing his mouth; and bowing 



1 Does this y&madvaye mean at noon, counting the ahoritra 
from sunrise to sunrise? 
* Cf. supra, 89. * Or perhaps ' irregular.' 
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reverentially they said to him, 'Honoured Sir, 
health to thee.' 

no. 'Health in every respect is ours, — that 
wisdom has been attained which is so hard to be 
won,' — so saying, the holy one thus spoke to the 
five worthy associates : 

in. 'But address me not as "worthy Sir," — 
know that I am a Gina, — I have come to give the 
first wheel of the Law to you. Receive initiation 
from me, — ye shall obtain the place of Nirvft»a.' 

112. Then the five, pure in heart, begged leave 
to undertake his vow of a religious life ; and the 
Buddha, touching their heads, received them into 
the mendicant order. 

1 1 3. Then at the mendicants' respectful request 
the chief of saints bathed in the tank, and after 
eating ambrosia he reflected on the field of the 
Law 1 . 

114. Remembering that the Deer Park and the 
field of the 6 ina were there, he went joyfully with 
them and pointed out the sacred seats. 

1 1 5. Having worshipped three seats, he desired 
to visit the fourth, and when the worthy disciples 
asked about it, the teacher thus addressed them : 

116. 'These are the four seats of the Buddhas 
of the (present) Bhadra Age, — three Buddhas have 
passed therein, and I here am the fourth possessor 
of the ten powers.' 

117. Having thus addressed them the glorious 
one bowed to that throne of the Law, decked with 
tapestries of cloth and silk, and having its stone 



1 Does this mean the country round Benares, as the land where 
all Buddhas turned the wheel of the Law ? 
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inlaid with jewels, like a golden mountain, guarded 
by the kings of kings, 

In the former fortnight of AshaaJia, on the day 
consecrated to the Regent of Jupiter, on the lunar 
day sacred to Vish»u, and on an auspicious conjunc- 
tion, under the asterism Anuradha 1 , and in the 
muhurta called the Victorious, in the night, — he 
took his stand on the throne. 

118. The five worthy disciples stood in front, 
with joyful minds, paying their homage, and the son 
of .Suddhodana performed that act of meditation 
which is called the Arouser of all worlds ; 

Brahman and the other gods came surrounded 
by their attendants, summoned each from his own 
world; and Maitrlya* with the deities of the 
Tushita heaven came for the turning of the wheel 
of the Law. 

119. So too when the multitude of the sons of 
the £inas and the Suras gathered together from the 
ten directions of space, there came also the noble 
chief of the sons of the Glnas, named Dharma- 
£akra \ carrying the wheel of the Law ; 

With head reverentially bowed, having placed 
it, a mass of gold and jewels, before the Buddha 
and having worshipped him, he thus besought him, 
4 O thou lord of saints, turn the wheel of the 
Law as it has been done by (former) Sugatas.' 

1 The seventeenth Nakshatra. 

* Is this the same as Maitreya, who is to be the future Buddha 
and who now awaits his time in the Tushita heaven ? The Cam- 
bridge MS. interchanges Maitreya and Maitrtya in XVI, 53. 

* 'Em Buddha (der das Rad des Gesetzes in Bewegung setzt), 
TrikWax. I, 1, 8/ St. Petersburg Diet, 
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i. The omniscient lion of the .Sakyas then 
caused all the assembly, headed by those who be- 
longed to the company of Maitrtya 1 , to turn the 
wheel of the Law. 

2. 'Listen, O company belonging to Maitrtya 1 , 
ye who form one vast congregation, — as it was 
proclaimed by those past arch-saints, so is it now 
proclaimed by Me. 

3. ' These are the two extremes, O mendicants, 
in the self-control of the religious ascetic, — the one 
which is devoted to the joys of desire, vulgar and 
common, 

4. 'And the other which is tormented by the 
excessive pursuit of self-inflicted pain in the mor- 
tification of the soul's corruptions, — these are the 
two extremes of the religious ascetic, each devoted 
to that which is unworthy and useless. 

5. 'These have nothing to do with true asce- 
ticism, renunciation of the world, or self-control, with 
true indifference or suppression of pain, or with 
any of the means of attaining deliverance. 

6. 'They do not tend to the spiritual forms of 
knowledge, to wisdom, nor to Nirva«a; let him 
who is acquainted with the uselessness of inflicting 
pain and weariness on the body, 

1 The Maitriya-vargty&A ? 
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7. 'Who has lost his interest 1 in any pleasure 
or pain of a visible nature, or in the future, and 
who follows this middle Path for the good of the 
world, — 

8. ' Let him, the TatMgata, the teacher of the 
world, proclaim the good Law, beginning that mani- 
festation of the good Law which consists of the 
(four) noble truths, 

9. ' And let the Buddha proclaim the Path with 
its eight divisions. I too who am now the perfectly 
wise, and the TatMgata in the world, 

10. 'Will proclaim the noble Law, beginning with 
those sublime truths and the eightfold Path which 
is the means to attain perfect knowledge. 

11.' Instructing all the world I will show to it 
Nirvana; those four noble truths must be heard 
first and comprehended by the soul. 

12. 'That must be understood and thoroughly 
realised by the true students of wisdom, which has 
been known here by me, through the favour of all 
the Buddhas. 

13. ' Having known the noble eightfold Path, and 
embraced it as realised with joy, — thus I declare 
to you the first means for the attainment of liber- 
ation. 

14. ' Having thus commenced the noble truths, 
I will describe the true self-control ; this noble 
truth is the best of all holy laws. 

15. 'Walk as long as existence lasts, holding fast 
the noble eightfold Path, — this noble truth is the 
highest law for the attainment of true liberation. 

16. ' Having pondered and held fast the noble 

1 Nirata seems used here for virata. 
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eightfold Path, walk in self-control; others, not 
understanding this, idle talkers full of self-conceit, 

17. 'Say according to their own will that merit 
is the cause of corporeal existence, others maintain 
that the soul must be preserved (after death) for its 
merit is the cause of liberation. 

18. ' Some say that everything comes spontane- 
ously; others that the consequence was produced 
before ; others talk loudly that all also depends on a 
Divine Lord. 

19. 'If merit and demerit are produced by the 
good and evil fortune of the soul, how is it that good 
fortune does not always come to all embodied beings 
(at last), even in the absence of merit ? 

20. ' How is the difference accounted for, which 
we see in form, riches, happiness, and the rest, — 
if there are no previous actions, how do good and 
evil arise here ? 

21. 'If karman is said to be the cause of our 
actions, who would imagine cogency in this assump- 
tion ? If all the world is produced spontaneously, 
who then would talk of the ownership of actions ? 

22. 'If good is caused by good, then evil will be 
the cause of evil, — how then could liberation from 
existence be produced by difficult penances x ? 

23. ' Others unwisely talk of l^vara as a cause, — 
how then is there not uniformity in the world if 
livara be the uniformly acting cause ? 

24. ' Thus certain ignorant people, talking loudly 
" he is," " he is not," — through the demerits of their 
false theories, are at last born wretched in the 
different hells. 

1 I.e. viewed as an evil in themselves. 
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25. ' Through the merits of good theories vir- 
tuous men, who understand noble knowledge, go to 
heavenly worlds, from their self-restraint as regards 
body, speech, and thought. 

26. * All those who are devoted to existence are 
tormented with the swarms of its evils, and being 
consumed by old age, diseases, and death, each one 
dies and is born again. 

27. ' There are many wise men here who can dis- 
course on the laws of coming into being ; but there 
is not even one who knows how the cessation of 
being is produced. 

28. 'This body composed of the five skandhas, 
and produced from the five elements, is all empty 
and without soul, and arises from the action of the 
chain of causation. 

29. 'This chain of causation is the cause of 
coming into existence, and the cessation of the series 
thereof is the cause of the state of cessation. 

30. ' He who knowing this desires to promote the 
good of the world, let him hold fast the chain of 
causation, with his mind fixed on wisdom ; 

31. 'Let him embrace the vow of self-denial for 
the sake of wisdom, and practise the four perfec- 
tions ', and go through existence always doing good 
to all beings. 

32. 'Then having become an Arhat and con- 
quered all the wicked, even the hosts of Mara, and 
attained the threefold wisdom, he shall enter 
Nirvafta. 

33. ' Whosoever therefore has his mind indifferent 

1 The four brahmavih&r&A, sc. charity, compassion, sympathy 
with others' joy, and stoicism. 

[4»] M 
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and is void of all desire for any further form of exist- 
ence, let him abolish one by one the several steps of 
the chain of causation l . 

34. ' When these effects of the chain of causation 
are thus one by one put an end to, he at last, being 
free from all stain and substratum, will pass into 
a blissful Nirva«a. 

35. ' Listen all of you for your own happiness, 
with your minds free from stain, — I will declare to 
you step by step this chain of causation. 

36. ' The idea of ignorance is what gives the root 
to the huge poison-tree of mundane existence with 
its trunk of pain. 

37. ' The impressions * are caused by this, which 
produce [the acts of] the body, voice, and mind; 
and consciousness arises from these impressions, 
which produces as its development the five senses 
and the mind (or internal sense). 

38. 'The organism 8 which is sometimes called 
samgnd. or sawdarrana *, springs from this ; and from 
this arises the six organs of the senses, including 
mind. 

39. ' The association of the six organs with their 
objects is called " contact ;" and the consciousness of 
these different contacts is called " sensation * ; " 

40. ' By this is produced thirst, which is the desire 



1 Cf. Childers in Colebrooke's Essays, I, p. 453. 

1 These samskariA constitute predispositions or tendencies. 

' Literally * the name and the form,' the individual, consisting of 
mind and body. 

4 The Nimarupa is properly the organised body (rupa) and the 
three mental skandhas, vedani, samgr&, and the sawskarSA, which 
are together called nama. 

' Vedani. 
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of being troubled x by worldly objects ; " attachment 
to continued existence," arising from this, sets itself 
in action towards pleasure and the rest ; 

41. ' From attachment springs continued exist- 
ence, which is sensual, possessing form, or formless * ; 
and from existence arises birth through a returning 
to various wombs. 

42. ' On birth is dependent the series of old age, 
death, sorrow and the like; by putting a stop to 
ignorance and what follows from it, all these succes- 
sively surcease. 

43. ' This is the chain of causation, having many 
turns, and whose sphere of action is created by igno- 
rance, — this is to be meditated upon by you who 
enjoy the calm of dwelling tranquilly in lonely 
woods 8 ; 

4 He who knows it thoroughly reaches at last to 
absolute tenuity ; and having become thus attenuated 
he becomes blissfully extinct 

44. 'When you have thus learned this, in order 
to be freed from the bond of existence, you must 
cut down with all your efforts the root of pain, 
ignorance. 

45. ' Then, being set free from the bonds of the 
prison-house of existence, as Arhats, possessing 
natures perfectly pure, you shall attain Nirva«a.' 

46. Having heard this lesson preached by the 
chief of saints, all the mendicants comprehended the 
course and the cessation of embodied existence. 

1 Samk.le.ra, — should we read sams lesha ? 

* I.e. in the eleven k&malokas, the sixteen rupabrahmalokas, 
and the four arupabrahmalokas. 

* The metre shows that two short syllables are wanting in the 
line, vij'ana (vana) vurama/amibhiA. 

N 2 
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47. As these five ascetics listened to his words, 
their intellectual eye was purified for the attainment 
of perfect wisdom : 

48. The eye of dharma 1 was purified in six 
hundred millions of gods, and the eye of wisdom in 
eight hundred millions of Brahmans 2 . 

49. The eye of dharma was purified in eighty 
thousand men, and even in all beings an ardour for 
the Law was made visible. 

50. Everywhere all kinds of evil became tran- 
quillised, and on every side an ardour for all that 
helps on the good Law manifested itself. 

51. In the heavens everywhere the heavenly 
beings with troops of Apsarases uttered forth great 
shouts, ' Even so, O noble being of boundless 
energy ! ' 

52. Then Maitreya addressed the holy one, 'O 
great mendicant, in what form has the wheel been 
turned by thee ? ' 

53. Having heard this question asked by the 
great-souled Maitreya, the holy one looked at him 
and thus addressed him : 

54. ' The profound subtil wheel of the Law, so 
hard to be seen, has been turned by me, into which 
the disputatious Ttrthikas cannot penetrate. 

55. 'The wheel of the Law has been turned, 
which has no extension, no origin, no birth, no 
home, isolated, and free from matter ; 

56. ' Having many divisions, and not being with- 
out divisions *, having no cause, and susceptible of 
no definition, — that wheel, which is described as 

1 Dharma£ak>huA, the eye to discern the Law? 
1 The divine inhabitants of the Brahmalokas. 
* Anirvyuha/H? 
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possessing perfect equilibrium, has been proclaimed 
by the Buddha. 

57. 'Everything subject to successive causation 
is like a delusion, a mirage, or a dream, like the 
moon seen in water or an echo, — it lies stretched out 
on the surface, not to be extirpated, but not eternal. 

58. ' The wheel of the Law has been described as 
that in which all false doctrines are extirpated ; it is 
always like the pure ether, involving no doubts, ever 
bright. 

59. ' The wheel of the Law is described as with- 
out end or middle, existing apart from " it is " or " it 
is not," separated from soul or soullessness. 

60. 'The wheel of the Law has been here set 
forth, with a description according to its real nature, 
— as it has a limit and as it has not a limit, in its 
actual quantity and quality. 

61. 'The wheel of the Law has been here set 
forth, described as possessing unique attributes, 
apart from the power of the eye and so too as 
regards the sense of hearing or smell ; 

62. 'Apart from the tongue, the touch, or the 
mind, — without soul or exertion ; 

' Such is this wheel of the Law which has been 
turned by me ; 

63. ' He makes wise all the ignorant, — therefore 
is he called the Buddha * ; this knowledge of the laws 
of reality has been ascertained by me of myself, 

64. ' Apart from all teaching by another, therefore 
is he called the self-existent, — having all laws under 
his control, therefore is he called the lord of Law. 

65. ' He knows what is right (naya) and wrong 
(a nay a) in laws, therefore is he called Nayaka; he 

1 Buddha seems here to identify himself with his Law. 
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teaches unnumbered beings as they become fit to 
be taught. 

66. ' He has reached the furthest limit of instruc- 
tion, therefore is he called Vinayaka, from his point- 
ing out the best of good paths to beings who have 
lost their way. 

67. ' He has reached the furthest limit of good 
teaching, he is the guide to all the Law, — attracting 
all beings by his knowledge of all the means of 
conciliation ; 

68. ' He has passed through the forest of mundane 
existence, therefore is he called the Leader of the 
Caravan ; the absolute ruler over all law, therefore 
he is the Gina., the lord of Law. 

69. ' From his turning the wheel of the Law he is 
the lord of all the sovereigns of Law ; the master- 
giver of the Law, the teacher, the master of the Law, 
the lord of the world ; 

70. ' He who has offered the sacrifice, accom- 
plished his end, fulfilled his hope, achieved his 
success, the consoler, the loving regarder, the hero, 
the champion, the victorious one in conflict ; 

71. 'He has come out from all conflict, released 
himself and the releaser of all, — he is become the 
light of the world, the illuminator of the knowledge 
of true wisdom ; 

72. ' The dispeller of the darkness of ignorance, 
the illuminer of the great torch, the great phy- 
sician, the great seer, the healer of all evils, 

73. ' The extractor of the barb of evil from all 
those who are wounded by evil, — he who is pos- 
sessed of all distinctive marks and adorned with all 
signs, 

74. ' With his body and limbs every way perfect, 
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of pure conduct and perfectly clear mind, possessed 
of the ten powers, having great fortitude, learned 
with all learning, 

75. ' Endowed with all the independent states \ 
he who has attained the great Yana, the lord of all 
Dharma, the ruler, the monarch of all worlds, the 
sovereign, 

76. 'The lord of all wisdom, the wise, the 
destroyer of the pride of all disputers, the om- 
niscient, the Arhat, possessed of the perfect know- 
ledge, the great Buddha, the lord of saints ; 

77. ' The victorious triumphant overthrower of 
the insolence and pride of the evil Mara, the perfect 
Buddha, the Sugata, the wise one, he who brings 
the desired end to all beings, 

78. ' Ever cognisant of past acts, never speaking 
falsely, a mine of perfect excellence and of all 
good qualities, the destroyer of all evil ways, the 
guide in all good ways 8 , 

79. ' The ruler of the world, the bearer of the 
world, the master of the world, the sovereign of 
the world, the teacher of the world, the preceptor 
of the world, he who brings to the world the Law, 
virtue, and its true end, 

80. ' The fount of an ambrosia which quenches 
the scorching of the name of all pain, and the 
powerful luminary which dries up the great ocean 
of all pain, 

81. 'He who brings all virtue and all true wealth, 
the possessor of perfect excellence and all good 
qualities, the guide on the road of wisdom, he who 
shows the way to Nirvana, 

1 Eighteen in all. See Burnouf, Lotus, pp. 648, &c. 
* Query sadvntti for samvr/tti? 
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82. 'The Tathagata, without stain, without at- 
tachment, without uncertainty. — This is the com- 
pendious declaration in the turning of the wheel of 
the Law. 

83. 'A concise manifestation of a Tathagata's 
qualities is now declared by me; for a Buddha's 
knowledge is endless, unlimited like the ether; 

84. 'A narrator might spend a Kalpa, but the 
virtues of the Buddha would not come to an end, — 
thus by me has the multitude of the virtues of the • 
Buddha been described. 

85. 'Having heard this and welcomed it with 
joy go on ever in happiness; this, Sirs, is the 
Mahayana, the instrument of the Law of the perfect 
Buddha, which is the establisher of the welfare of 
all beings, set forth by all the Buddhas. 

86. ' In order that this methodical arrangement 
of the Law may be always spread abroad, do you 
yourselves always proclaim it and hand it on. 

87. 'Whosoever, Sirs, hears, sees, and welcomes 
with joy this methodical arrangement of the Law, 
which is a mine of happiness and prosperity, and 
honours it with folded hands, 

88. 'Shall attain pre-eminent strength with a 
glorious form and limbs, and a retinue of the holy, 
and an intelligence of the highest reach, 

89. ' And the happiness of perfect contemplation, 
with a deep calm x of uninterrupted bliss, with his 
senses in their highest perfection, and illuminated 
by unclouded knowledge. 

90. ' He shall assuredly attain these eight pre- 
eminent perfections, who hears and sees this Law 

1 I read naishkarmya for naishkramya. 
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with a serene soul and worships it with folded 
hands. 

91. 'Whosoever in the midst of the assembly 
shall gladly offer a pulpit to the high-minded teacher 
of the great Law, 

92. ' That virtuous man shall assuredly attain the 
seat of the most excellent, and also the seat of a 
householder, and the throne of a universal monarch ; 

93. 'He shall also attain the throne of one of 
the guardian-spirits of the world, and also the 
firm throne of .Sakra, and also the throne of the 
Vajavartina^ gods, aye, and the supreme throne of 
Brahman ; 

94. ' And also with the permission of the Bodhi- 
sattva who is seated on the Bodhi throne he shall 
obtain the throne of a teacher of the good Law 
who has risen to perfect knowledge. 

95. ' These eight seats shall the pure-souled one 
attain who offers joyfully a seat to him who pro- 
claims the Law. 

96. 'Whosoever with a believing heart, after 
examination, shall utter applause to the pious man 
who proclaims this carefully arranged Law ; 

97. 'Shall become a truthful and pure speaker, 
and one whose words are to be accepted, — one 
whose utterances are welcome and delightful, whose 
voice is sweet and gentle ; 

98. ' Having a voice like a Kalavinka bird \ with 
a deep and sweet tone, having also a pure voice like 
Brahman's *, and a loud voice with a lion's sound. 

99. 'He as an all-wise and truthful speaker shall 



1 A kind of sparrow. 

* Or ' having a voice of pure spiritual truth ?' 
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obtain these eight excellences of speech, who utters 
applause to one who proclaims the good Law. 

ioo. 'And whosoever, after writing this method 
of the Law in a book, shall set it in his house and 
always worship it and honour it. with all reverential 
observances, 

101. 'And uttering its praises shall hand the 
doctrine onward on every side, he, the very pious 
man, shall obtain a most excellent treasure of 
memory, 

102. 'And a treasure of insight 1 , and a treasure 
of prudence 2 , and a treasure of good spells, and 
a treasure full of intelligence, 

103. 'And a treasure of the highest wisdom, 
and the most excellent treasure of the Law, and 
a treasure of knowledge, the means to attain the 
excellences of the good Law, — 

104. 'These eight treasures shall that high- 
minded man attain who joyfully writes this down 
and sets it in a sure place and always worships it 

105. ' And he who, himself holding this method 
of the Law in his mind, sets it going around him, 
shall obtain a complete supply for liberality for the 
good of the world, 

106. ' Next, a complete supply of virtuous dis- 
positions, a most excellent supply of sacred know- 
ledge, a supply of perfect calmness, and that which 
is called spiritual insight, 

107. 'A supply of the merit caused by the good 
Law, a most excellent supply of knowledge, a 
supply of boundless compassion, which is the 
means to attain the virtues of the perfect Buddha. 

1 I read mah&matinidhanam for mahaprati-. 
' Gati? 'resources?' 
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108. ' He, full of joy, shall obtain these eight 
supplies who himself holds this method of the Law 
in his mind and sets it going abroad. 

109. 'And he who shall declare this method of 
the Law to others, shall have himself purified by 
great merit and shall be prosperous and possessed 
of supernatural powers. 

no. 'He shall become a universal monarch, a 
king of kings, and even a ruler among the guardians 
of the world l , an Indra ruler of the gods ", and even 
the ruler of the Yama heaven •, 

in. 'Yea, the ruler of the Tushita heaven, and 
the ruler of the Sunirmita^, and the king of the 
VasavartinaA 4 , and the lord of the Brahmaloka ; 

112. 'Yea, Mahabrahman, the highest of Sages, — 
and in the end he shall even become a Buddha, — he, 
possessing a thoroughly pure intelligence, shall obtain 
these eight sublime rewards of merit. 

113. 'And he who, thoroughly intent, with a 
believing heart, and filled with faith and devotion, 
shall hear this method of the Law as it is preached, 

114. 'He shall have his intellect made perfectly 
pure, his mind calmed with boundless charity, and 
his soul happy with boundless compassion, and he 
shall be filled with boundless joy; 

115. ' His soul constantly calm with universal in- 
difference, rejoicing in the four contemplations, 
having reached the ecstatic state of absolute in- 
difference 6 , and with his senses abolished, 

1 16. * With the five transcendent faculties attained, 

1 Sc. the Mahar^as of the first heaven. 

5 In the second Devaloka. * The third Devaloka. 

* These are the fourth, fifth, and sixth Devalokas. 

1 Samirupya? 
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and destroying the aggregate of latent impressions, 
he, endowed with supernatural powers, will attain 
the samadhi called *Surawgama. 

117. 'He, having his soul pure, will attain these 
eight forms of absolute spotlessness ; yea, wherever 
this method of the Law will prevail universally, 

118.' There will be no fear of any disturbance 
in the kingdom, no fear of evil-minded thieves, nor 
fear of evil beasts ; 

119.' There will be no fear of plagues, famines, or 
wildernesses ; and no alarm shall spread, caused by 
quarrel or war; 

120. 'There shall be no fear from the gods nor 
from Nagas, Yakshas, and the like, nor shall there 
be anywhere any fear of any misfortune. 

121. 'These eight fears shall not be found there 
where this Law extends ; it is all briefly explained, 
my friends, — all that arises from holding it sted- 
fastly. 

122. 'A yet higher and most excellent merit is 
declared by all the Buddhas, even although all living 
beings were to. practise complete self-restraint 

123. ' Let a man worship the Buddhas, honouring 
them always with faith ; from that comes this pre- 
eminent merit, as is declared by the &inas. 

1 24. 'And whosoever joyfully worships a Pratyeka- 
Buddha, they shall become themselves Pratyeka- 
Buddhas ; therefore let every one worship them. 

125. 'There is pre-eminent merit from the wor- 
ship of one Bodhisattva, and they shall all them- 
selves become Bodhisattvas, let every one worship 
them; 

126. 'Therefore there is pre-eminent merit from 
the worship of one Buddha, — they shall all them- 
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selves become Cinas, let every one devoutly worship 
them; and he too shall obtain this pre-eminent 
merit who hears this or causes others to hear it 

127. ' And whosoever in days when the good Law 
is abolished abandons love for his own body and 
life and proclaims day and night these good words, 
— pre-eminent is his merit from this. 

128. ' He who wishes to worship constantly the 
lords of saints, the Pratyeka-Buddhas and the Arhats, 
let him resolutely produce in his mind the idea of 
true wisdom and proclaim these good words and 
the Law. 

129. 'This jewel of all good doctrines, which is 
uttered by the Buddhas for the good of all beings, 
— even one who lives in a house will be a Tathagata 
for it, where this good doctrine prevails. 

130. 'He obtains a glorious and endless splendour 
who teaches even one word thereof; he will not 
miss one consonant nor the meaning who gives this 
Sutra to others. 

131. ' He is the best of all guides of men, no other 
being is like unto him ; he is like a jewel, of im- 
perishable glory, who hears this Law with a pure 
heart 

132. 'Therefore let those who are endowed with 
lofty ambitions, always hear this Law which causes 
transcendent merit ; let them hear it and gladly wel- 
come it and lay it up in their minds and continually 
worship the three jewels with faith.' 
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[i '. When the heavenly beings with Brahman at 
their head and the Bodhisattvas intent on self-morti- 
fication * heard this glorification of the Law uttered 
by the lion of the .Sakyas, they were desirous to 
hear again this which is so difficult to find, and they 
went to the city and worshipped him, propitiating his 
favour ; in the dark fortnight of the month Asha^/4a 
on the lunar day sacred to Agni, with the moon in 
the constellation called Kar«a (?) and on an auspicious 
day, — he, remembering the Buddha worlds and being 
desirous to save all creatures, set off on his journey, 
longing for disciples with his father at their head.] 

2. The associated Brahmans, accompanied by the 
inhabitants of Klrt who had gone to the Deer Park, 
and the mendicants to the number of thirty, were 
rendered resplendent by the chief of saints ; Klrika 
the harlot of Klrf went to the heaven of the gods, 
after she had worshipped the Gina. and attached her 
sons to the service of the glorious one; the con- 
queror of the world then made thirty rejoicing offi- 
ciating priests of K&rt his disciples, initiating them 
in the course of perfect wisdom ; and the son of 
Maitraya«l 8 and Maitra, the preceptor of hosts of the 
twice-born, named Pftroa, obtained true wisdom from 
the chief of saints and became a noble mendicant 

3. The priest of the lord of the city Marakata, a 

1 This is a doubtful verse, the metre is faulty. 

* I read tapasyapare. * Burnouf, Lotus, p. 489. 
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Brahman named A^aya, and his son Nalaka, well 
versed in sacred learning and full of answers to 
questions, and an ascetic named Dhriti, dwelling in 
the Vindhya, and an invincible Brahman ascetic 
Sawgayin with his disciples, — these all, dwellers in 
the Vindhya, — when they came to him for refuge, the 
chief of saints initiated as mendicants, touching them 
with his hand bearing the mark of a wheel ; moreover 
the Naga Elapatra came to the abode of the best of 
saints, and stood resplendent there, perfectly calm in 
his demeanour and worshipping him with his rosaries. 

4. There was also a female ascetic of Mathura 
named Trikavyamgika, and a Brahman named Vid- 
yakara, — their son was named Sabhya, a dweller in 
the district called tSVetabalarka, a wise ascetic, proud 
of his wisdom, — he went into the Deer Park, wearing 
the aspect of one perfectly illumined, and desiring 
the highest wisdom from the chief of mendicants ; 
seeking from the omniscient admission to the noble 
life, he became renowned as the mendicant Sabhya 
in all assemblies. 

5. The son of Lalitaprabudhi, born after worship 
paid to the best of trees on the bank of the stream 
Vara*4, — renowned in the world as Yaroda, — wise 
from the besprinkling of the ambrosia of the words 
of the king of heaven, — remembering all former dis- 
courses which he had heard, came with his friends to 
the wood in the Deer Park, accompanied by his 
glory ; and the holy one, touching his head with his 
hand, made him the guru of the chief Bhikshus. 

6. The glorious one, named the great Buddha, 
proceeded with the mendicants in an auspicious com- 
pany, and having manifested his triumphal march for 
the salvation of the world, entered the city of K&sl. 
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A poor Brahman, named Svastika, a native of Vara- 
«asi, obtained riches from heaven through the favour 
of the glorious one, and having received adoption as 
a slave in the G'ma. faith, became a mendicant and an 
Arhat at the hands of the great teacher. 

7. Blessing the king of Kid 1 Divodasa and the 
citizens with gold, corn, and other riches, — taking up 
his abode in different places in forests, caves, moun- 
tains, he at last came in his rambles to the river 
Gahnavi. The boatman who conveyed the Gina. 
across the Ganges worshipped him and offered him 
milk with due services of reverence, and became a 
mendicant through his favour and by the China's com- 
mand found a dwelling in the Buddha's hermitage in 
the grove. 

8. The glorious one, after he had crossed the 
Ganges, went to the hermitage of K&yapa at Gaya, 
called Uruvilva ; there, having shown his super- 
natural power, he received as Bhikshus the Klryapas, 
Uruvilva, and others, with more than a thousand of 
their disciples, having endued them forthwith with 
all kinds of spiritual knowledge and with the power 
to abandon all worldly action ; then accompanied by 
three hundred disciples Upasena at the command of 
his maternal uncle became an ascetic. 

9. The glorious one made seven hundred asce- 
tics enter Nirvana who dwelt in the wood Dharma ; 
and the lord of the Law also caused the daughters 
of Naxadika, Strata and others, who dwelt in 
the village, to become the first female ascetics ; and 
in the city of Ra^ageha, having enlightened in 
right action and in activity the king Bimbisara, 

1 K&sM. 
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the monarch, who is to be considered as the elder- 
born in perfect knowledge, he made him who was 
the devoted follower of the Buddha, a Bodhisattva 
and a Sakridagamin. 

10. In another village named Naradya there was 
a Brahman Dharmapalin and a Brahman woman 
named .Salya ; their seventh son named Upatishya 1 , 
who had studied the entire Veda, became a Buddhist 
mendicant ; so too there was a great pandit, a Brah- 
man named Dhanyayana, who dwelt in the village 
Kolata, and his son; — him and the son of Salt named 
Maudgalya the great saint received as the best of 
Bhikshus, pre-eminent disciples. 

11. Next he ordained as a mendicant the keen- 
witted maternal uncle of .Saliputra 1 , Dlrghanakha by 
name ; then travelling in the realm of Magadha, the 
glorious one, being honoured by the inhabitants 
with alms and other signs of devotion, and delivering 
them from evil, dwelt in the convent given by the 
seer Geta., attracting to himself many of the monks ; 
and after ordaining as a mendicant a native of Mi- 
thila, named Ananda, with his companions, he dwelt 
there a year. 

1 2. The Brahman named K&yapa, a very Kuvera 
for wealth, and a master in all the sciences connected 
with the Veda, an inhabitant of Ra^ageha, being 
pure-minded and wearing only one garment, left all 
his kindred and came seeking wisdom in asceticism ; 
— when this noble youth came to the Bodhi tree and 
practised for six years a penance hard to carry out, 
then he paid worship to the chief of saints who had 
attained perfect knowledge, and he became the well- 



1 Sc £&riputra. 
[49] O 
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known Klryapa, the chief of ascetics, the foremost 
of the Arhats. 

13. The saint Naradatta, dwelling on Mount 
Himavat, remembering the wholesome words of his 
maternal uncle, came to the Sugata with his disciples, 
and the holy one admitted them all into the order 
of the Gina. ; then a woman named .Sakti, and an- 
other named Kamala, pre-eminent in Brahmanical 
power, came to the Sugata and fell down at his feet, 
and then standing before him they were received 
by the saint, and made happy with the staff and 
begging-bowl. 

14. Seven hundred disciples of the ascetic Ru- 
draka, remembering the noble words of their teacher, 
becoming mendicants according to the doctrine of 
the Gina, flocked round him paying him their homage 
and carrying their staves ; next a seer, named Rai- 
vata, joyfully uttering his praises, having finished 
his course of discipline, became a mendicant, full of 
devotion to the guru, counting gold and clay as the 
same, well versed in sacred spells and meditation, 
and able to counteract the three kinds of poisons 
and other fatal harms. 

15. Having received as followers and disciples 
certain householders of •Sravastt, Pur»a and others, 
and given them alms-vessels, — and having made 
many poor wretches as rich as Kuvera, and maimed 
persons with all their limbs perfect, and paupers and 
orphans affluent, — and having proclaimed the Law, 
and dwelt two years in the forest Getaka delivering 
the suppliants, the glorious one, having taught again 
the saint Ceta, and established the Bhikshu Puma, 
once more proceeded on his way. 

16. Then the glorious one went on, protecting 
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the merchant-caravans by the stores of his own 
treasures from the troops of robbers, next he went 
into the neighbourhood of Ra^ageha wandering with 
his begging-vessel which had been given by the 
merchants. In the wood called Venn, filled with 
5al trees, he ate an offering of food prepared by the 
enriched robbers, and he received as mendicants 
five hundred of them and gave them their begging- 
vessels and the other requisites. 

17. At the invitation of Buddha's son, .Suddho- 
dana gave this message to his envoys AT^andaka 
and Udayin, 'Thy father and mother, some noble 
ladies, headed by Yasodrzh, and this my young son 
have come in the hope of seeing thee, under the 
idea that thou art devoted to the world's salvation ; 
what shall I tell them ? ' They two went, and re- 
verentially saluting the Buddha in the vihara called 
Ve»u, they told him the message with their eyes 
filled with tears. 

18. .Oandaka and Udayin accepted his counsel, 
and, being delighted at the mighty power of Buddha, 
became great ascetics ; and the great G'ma. took 
them with him and proceeded from that wood 
with the disciples, the mendicants, and the saints. 
Going on from place to place, and dwelling in each 
for a while and conferring deliverance and confirming 
the disciples, the mendicants, and the Arhats, he at 
last reached the wood Nigrodha, illuminating the 
district by his glory, shaking the earth and putting 
an end to misery. 

19. 1 He again stirred up his followers in the 
doctrine of the Buddha, and then went on with the 

1 Several phrases are obscure in this verse. 
O 2 
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crowds of inhabitants gathered round him, instructing 
his shaven mendicant-followers, as they begged alms, 
while the gods brought his precepts to their minds *. 
He forbade the mendicants to enter the city and 
went to Ra^ageha himself with his own followers ; and 
then the king who dwells apart from all doubt 1 , the 
Cina, who knows at once all the history of every 
Bhikshu, instructed the ascetic (Udayin) in proclaim- 
ing wisdom to others. 

20. In accordance with the Gina's command that 
prince of ascetics, Udayin, went to the city of 
Kapila; there he, the lord of all possessors of 
supernatural powers, instructed the king as he stood 
in the assembly in the boon of the eight hundred 
powers ; and coming down from heaven he uttered 
to the king and his court a discourse on the four 
sublime truths, and the king, with his mind en- 
lightened, having worshipped him, held intercourse 
with him, attended by his courtiers, offering every 
form of homage. 

21. The monarch, rejoiced at the sight of the 
<7ina, praised his feet, worshipping them with eight 
hundred presents; and the Sugata departed, and 
made manifest in the sky in his one person a form 
comprehending the universe; first as fire, then 
ambrosia, then the king of beasts, an elephant, the 
king of horses, the king of peacocks 8 , the king of 
birds, Maghavan, the ten rulers of the world headed 
by Yama, the sun, the moon, the hosts of stars, 
Brahman, Vish»u, and .Siva. 

22. The sons of Diti, the four (Maharajas) with 



1 Obscure. * Dvaparcstha? 

3 Sikhira/ might mean 'the king of flames,' &c. 
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Dhrztarish/ra at their head, the hosts of Yogins with 
the king Drumasiddha, the (heavenly) ascetics, the 
Vasus, the Manus, the sons of the forest, the creatures 
of the waters headed by the makara, the birds 
headed by Gariu/a, and all the kings in the different 
worlds with the lord of the Tushita heaven at their 
head, and those in the world of the dead 1 the domain 
of Bali, — whatever is conspicuous in the universe the 
holy one created it all, becoming the universal one. 

23. When the king had thus been instructed, the 
lord of saints went to the Satya heaven, and then 
from the sky, seated on his own throne*, he pro- 
claimed the twelvefold Law ; then he restored 
Gautami and Anugopa and many other women to 
sight, and filled all the assembled people with joy ; 
and established others in Nirvana and in the Law. 
Then .Suddhodana full of joy invited him to a feast 
given to the whole assembly, and he accepted it by 
his silence. 

24. The lion of the .Sakyas, having been thus 
invited, went with the congregation of his followers 
to the place, after having shown a mighty miracle. 
Then the earth shook, a shower of flowers fell, the 
various quarters of space became illumined and a 
wind blew ; and the heavenly beings, Brahman, .Siva, 
Vishnu, Indra, Yama, Varu«a, Kuvera, the lord of 
Bhutas, the lord of the winds, Nimti, Fire with his 
seven flames, and the rest, stood resting their feet on 
the serpent .Sesha, and followed leading the gods 
and gandharvas in their dance in the sky. 

25. Making millions of ascetics, disciples, Arhats, 



1 Martya seems here to be used for mri'ta. 

4 Or must we take sva as put for svar, ' in heaven?' 
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sages, mendicants, and fasters, — and delivering from 
their ills the blind, the humpbacked, the lame, the 
insane, the maimed as well as the destitute, — and 
having established many persons of the fourth caste 
in the true activity and inaction and in the three 
yanas 1 , with the four sawgrahas* and the eight 
a*»gas 8 , — going on from place to place, delivering, 
and confirming the Bhikshus, in the twelfth year he 
went to his own city. 

26. Day by day confirming the Bhikshus, and 
providing food for the congregation, in an auspicious 
moment he made a journey to Lumbint with the 
Bhikshus and the citizens, Brahman and Rudra being 
at their head, with great triumph and noise of musical 
instruments. There he saw the holy fig-tree and he 
stood by it remembering his birth, with a smile ; and 
rays of light streamed from his mouth and went forth 
illumining the earth ; and he uttered a discourse to 
the goddess of the wood, giving her the serenity of 
faith. 

27. * Having come to the Lumbint fig-tree he 
spoke to Paurvika the daughter of Rahula, and 
Gopika the daughter of Maitra, and his own 
Saudhanl Kausika; and he uttered an affectionate 
discourse honouring his mother by the tank Vasatya ; 
then speaking with Ekasawgt the daughter of Maha- 
kautuka and Sautasomt in the wood Nigrodha, he 
received into the community some members of his 
own family, headed by Sundarananda, and one 
hundred and seven citizens. 

1 Burnouf, Lotus, p. 315. 

1 Apparently the four means of conciliating dependents. 

8 The eightfold path of Buddhist morality. 

4 Much of this stanza is obscure. 
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28. Having declared the glory of the Law of 
Buddha, he built a round Stupa and gave a royal 
coronation to Saunu 1 , sending him into the wood 
pre-eminent with the holiest saints and Afaityas, and 
bidding him worship the sacred relics ; and having 
commanded Rahula, GautamI, and the other women 
led by Gopika, with staves in their hands, as shaven 
ascetics, to practise the vow of fasting called aho- 
ratra ', and after that the Laksha&utya ceremony 8 
and then the rite called 3Wngabheri 4 , and that 
called Vasuwzdharika 6 . 

29. The Ashtesahasrika of sacred authority 6 , — 
the Geya 7 and the Gatha, the Nidana and the 
Avadana, and that which is called the Sutra of the 
great Yana, the Vyakara 8 and the Ityukta, the 
Gataka, the work called Vaipulya, the Adbhuta* 
and the Upaderet, and also the Udanaka 10 as the 
twelfth. — Teaching (these sacred texts) and making 
current the Yana for common disciples, that for 
Pratyeka Buddhas, and the Mahayana, and pro- 
claiming them all around, accompanied by thirteen 
and a half bodies of mendicants, the conqueror of 
the world went out of the city of Kapila. 

30. After displaying miracles in the city of Ka- 

1 Or the grandson of the king? 

9 See Ri^endralal Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist Literature, p. 221. 

8 Ibid. p. 275. * Ibid. p. 230. • Ibid. p. 271. 

' Naigama ? The Ash/asahasrika seems not to be reckoned here 
among the following twelve texts of peculiar authority with the 
Northern Buddhists. But Burnoufs authorities include it in that 
called ' Sutra.' 

7 For the following twelve names see Burnouf, Introd. pp. 51-66. 

' More properly Vyakarawa. 

* Burnouf calls it adbhutadharma. 

" Burnouf, Introd. p. 58. 
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pila, and having paid honour to his father, and 
having made Rahula and his companions Arhats, 
and also the Bhikshuwts with Gautamt and Gopika 
at their head, and various women of all the four 
castes; and having established Saunu 1 on his im- 
perial throne, and the people in the <7ina doctrine, 
and having abolished poverty and darkness, and 
then remembering his mother, he set forth, after 
worshipping Svayawbhu, towards the northern 
region with Brahman, Vishmi, and Siva, as men- 
dicants in his train. 

31. The glory of the Avadana of the birth of 
the lion of the .Sakyas has thus been described 
by me at length and yet very concisely; it must 
be corrected by pandits wherever anything is 
omitted, — my childish speech is not to be laughed 
at, but to be listened to with pleasure. 

Whatever virtue I may have acquired from de- 
scribing the king of the Law, the deliverer from 
mundane existence, who assumes all forms, — may 
it become a store of merit for the production of 
right activity and inactivity in others, and for the 
diffusion of delight among the six orders of beings 8 . 

Thus ends the seventeenth sarga, called the 
Progress to Lumbint, in the great poem made by 
Asvaghosha, the Buddha-^arita 3 . 

1 Or Saunava, see floka 28. 

* Sc. the sha</ g atayas, the 'six paths,' are gods, men, Asuras, 
&c, Pretas, brutes, and the inhabitants of the different hells. 

* C adds here on the last page the following lines : ' The poem 
about Buddha, very difficult to obtain, was written by AmrMnanda 
in the year indicated by a cipher, the arrows (of Kama), and a nine 
[=Newdr Sawvat 950, or a.d. 1830], in the dark fortnight of 
the month Margaitrsha (Nov.-Dec.) and on the day ruled by the 
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seventh astrological house Smara. Having searched for them 
everywhere and not found them, four sargas have been made 
by me, — the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth.' The 
beginning of another version of these lines is given in P, but D 
omits them. The name of Amnt&nanda occurs in Ra^endral&l 
Mitra's Nepalese Buddhist Literature as the author of three 
treatises, — two in Sanskrit, the jK"Aando»mr*'talati (p. 79), the 
Kalyinapamiavin.ratika' (p. 99), translated in Wilson's Works, 
vol. ii, and the VtrakujivadSna (p. 274) in New&rt. Com- 
pare Cowell and Eggeling's Catalogue, pp. 18, 24; in p. 18 he 
is associated with the date ns. 916 (a.d. 1796). 
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IX, 4; XII, 1. 
Indra (Maghavat, Sakra, &c), I, 7, 

»7, *9, 63, 9» i II, «7 ; IV, 73 ; 
V, 22, 27,87; VI, 62; VII, 3, 
43; VIII, 13,64,73,79; IX, 5, 
10,12; X, 19, 39,41; XI, 13, 
14,16,70; XIII,9,37;XV,65, 
73; XVI, 93, no. 

t»vara, f/a, IX, 53; X, 3; XVII, 
21,24, 3°- 



Ugrayudha, XI, 18. 
Uttare kuravaA, the, IV, 10. 
Udayin, IV, 8, 24, 62 ; XVII, 17, 

18, 20. 
Udraka, XIL 82-86 (cf. Rudraka). 
Upatishya, XVII, 10. 
Upasujfida, XI, 32. 
Upasena, XVII, 8. 
Uruvilva, XVII, 8. 
Urva»t, XI, 15. 
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Ekajamgt, XVII, 27. 
Elapatra, XVII, 3. 

AWa, XI, 15; XIII, 12. 
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VIII, 3, 17, 19, 32, 38, 43, 73,75- 
Kapungalada, IV, 77. 
Kapila, I, 2 ; XII, 21. 
Kapilavastu, 1, 2 (?), 94 ; V, 84 ; VI, 

30,51; VIII, 5; XVII, 20, 30. 
Kamaiu&lu, XV, 96. 
Kamaia, XVII, 13. 
Karalaganaka, IV, 80. 
Kama, III, 24 ; IV, 4 ; XIII, 2, 72. 
KamivsOaraA, the, XIV, 88. 
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tola, XII, 113. 
Kilama, XII, 2. 
Kail, IV, 76. 
Kkika, XVII, *. 
Kirisuffidart, IV, 16. 
Ka\»!, KJbi, XV, 89, 9«, 101 ; XVII, 

a,6. 



This Index omits some of the obscure names in the last book. 
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Kurus, the, XI, 31. 

Kuvera, I, 94 ; IV, 10 ; V, 45, 85 ; 

XVII, 15. 
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Gaya, XII, 87. 
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Dajaratha, VIII, 79, 81. 
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Divodasa, XVII, 7. 
DirghSnakha, XVII, 11. 
Deer-park, the, XV, 87, 103, 114; 

XVII, 5. 
Devi, I, 66. 

Drumasiddha, XVII, 22. 
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Druraib^aketu, the Moon 1 V, 3. 



Dharmaiakra (Vinaga), XV, 119. 
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Dharma/avi, XVII, 9. 
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Nahusha, II, 11; XI, 14, 16. 
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Nigrodha-vana (niyagrodha), XVII, 
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NirmanaraUyaA, the, XIV, 89. 
Nirmita bodhisattvaA, the, XIV, 71. 
Nairam^ana, XII, 88, 105. 
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the, XII, 89, 1 1 1 ; XV, 89, 104, 
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Padma (?), IV, 36. 
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Parawra, IV, 76 ; XII, 67. 
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PWu, IV, 79. 
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XVII, 9/ 
BuddhSA (atttiA), I, 38; XIV, 75; 

XV, 8. 
Budha, IV, 75. 
Bodhidruma, XII, 112, 116; XIII, 

7,37,3»,4»»68;XIV,9o;XVII, 

12. 
Bodhisattva, I, 19, 24; II, 56; IX, 

30; X, 18, &c. 
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BrahmakayikaA, the, XIV, 88. 
Brahman, I, 1; XII, 43, 51, 65; 

XV, 18, 84, 118 ; XVI, 9J, m ; 

XVII, 1, a 4 , jo. 

Bhadravargtyifr, the five, XII, 89, 
m; XV,89, 104, 1 1 5 (cf. Paxtia 
bhikshava£). 

Bhadrasanani, XV, 114. 
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Bhava, I, 93. 

BhSrgava, VI, 1 ; IX, 3, 3. 
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Magadhas, the, X, 10, 41 ; XI, 1 ; 

XVII, 11. 
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Mathura, XVII, 4. 
Manu (Vaivasvata), II, 16 ; VIII, 78. 
Mamthalagautama, IV, 17. 
Mamdara, VI, 1 3. 
Mamata (?), IV, 74. 
Marakata, XVII, 3. 
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Maruts, the, IV, 74 ; V, 17. 
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Miy*, I, 15, 33, 37; II, 18. 
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Mara'ssons, XIII, 3, 14. 
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Meghakalt, XIII, 49. 
Meru,V, 37, 43 ; XIII, 4 i, 57 ; XV, 3a. 
Maitra, XVII, a, 27. 
Maitr3ya»l, XVII, a. 
Maitriya,XV, 118; XVI, 1. 
Maitreya, XVI, 53. 
Maithilas, the, XI, 31. 
Maudgalya, XVII, 10. 

YakshadhipaA, the, I, 36. 
Yamuna, IV, 76 ; XII, 107. 
Yay3ti, II, 11; IV, 78. 
Ya/oda, XVII, 5. 
Yajodnh, XVII, 17. 
Yjuodhara,II,a6,46; VI, 34; VIII, 

31, 60, 71. 
Yama*, the, XIV, 89 ; XVI, no. 

Raghu, VI, 36. 



Ra^agriha, X, 1, 9. 

Rajageha, XVII, 9, la, 16. 

RSma (Dajarathi), VI, 36; VIII, 

81; IX, 9, as, 59, 67. 
Rama (Bhargava), IX, 25. 
Rahu, 11,46; IX, a8. 
Rahula, II, 46; VIII, 67; IX, a8; 

XVII, 37, a8, 30. 
Rudraka, XV, 89; XVII, 14 (cf. 

Udraka). 
Raivata, XVII, 14. 
Rohia!, IV, 73. 
Rohltavastuka, XV, 96. 

Lumbint, I, 33 ; XVII, 37. 
Lopamudra, IV, 73. 

Vaerabahu, IX, ao. 

N2J&A, XV, 94. 

VaraA XVII, 5. 

Valabhid (Indra), X, 41. 

VajavartinaA, the, XVI, in. 

Vajish/Aa,I, 47,57; IV, 77; IX, 60. 

Vasus, the, VII, 7. 

Vamadeva, IX, 9. 

Varanast, XV, 87, 101 ; XVII, 6. 

vaimiki, I, 48. 

Videhas, the, IX, ao. 

Vidyakara, XVII, 4. 

Vindhya, XIII, 38 ; XVII, 3. 

Vindhya-kosh/Aa, VII, 54. 

Vi,va«, IV, 78. 

Vifvamitra, IV, ao. 

Vishnu, XVII, ai, 34, 30. 

Vuwda, XV, 95. 

Vumdadvtra, XV, 95. 

Vr»tra,VIII, 13; XI, 14. 

Vrishnis, the, XI, 31. 

VWhatphaia*, the, XII, 58. 

Vrihaspati, I, 46; IV, 74t 75; VII, 

43; IX, 1a. 
Veauvana, XVII, 16. 
Venuvihara, XVII, 17. 
Vaibhraga, IX, ao. 
Vabvamtara hermitage, the, XI, 73. 
Vyasa, I, 47. 

Sakti, XVII, 13. 
£akra, see Indra. 

Sawkhamedhiya (udyana), XV, 10a. 
Satf, II, 37. 

Sakya, sakyas, the, I, 7, 14, 54, 63, 
•93; U,»5.»7; V, 1, 36; VI, 60; 

VII, 13; VIII, 8; IX, 11,34; 

X, 11; XIII, 43; XV, 44, 85, 

88 ; XVII, 1, 34. 
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SZmtmu, XIII, is. 
SaratS, IV, 19. 
Slliputra, XVII, 11. 

an, xvii, 10. 

Saiya, XVII, 10. 

Salvas, the, IX, 60. 

Sibi, XIV, jo. 

■Siva, see trvara. 

Sukra, I, 46 ; IX, 10. 

5uddhadhivasi6, the, I, 39; III, 36, 

S 6; XIII 31. 
Sud(Mvasa\&, the, XIV, 88. 
Suddhodana, I, 9, 20 ; XVII, 17, 33. 
SubhakrrtsnaA, the, XII, 56. 
Sura, I, 50. 

Sauddhodani, II, 46; 111,40; XI, 1. 
Sauri (Krishna), I, 50. 
Sravastl, XVII, 15. 
Sreitya, X, to, 16 (cf. Bimbislra). 
Svetabilarka, XVII, 4. 

Sagara, I, 49. 
Sam^ayin, XVII, 3. 
Sanatkumara, II, 37; V, 37. 
Saptarshitiri, I, 33. 
Sabhya, XVII, 4. 



Sama/ntakusuma, XV, 5. 

Sarvarthasiddha, II, 17; VII, 1. 

Sawkriti, IX. 60. 

Slrathi (pura), XV, 98. 

Sirasvata, I, 47. 

Su^att, XVII, 9. 

Sudamna, XV, 93. 

SunirmitSA, the, XVI, ill. 

Sumda, XI, 3a. 

Sumdar&nanda, XVII, 37. 

Sumitra (Sumantra?), VI, 36. 

SuvaroanishaMvin, VIII, 77. 

SOryaka, XIII, 11. 

Srimgaya. (Samgaya?), VIII, 77. 

Scnagit, IX, 30. 

Soma, IV, 73. 

Sautasomt, XVII, 37. 

Saunu, Saunava(J), XVII, 38, 30. 

Svayambhu, II, 51; X,s, 19; XVII, 

3°- 
Svastika, XVII, 6. 

Hari (see Vishnu), XV, 103. 
Himavat, I, 30; II, 3; IV, 37; V, 

45; VIII, 36; IX, 68; XVII, 

13- 
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NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

Page 1 1, note 2 (1, 63). Professor Jacob i writes, ' Indra's banner is 
intimately connected with the Gaina legend of king Domuha (see 
my Ausgew. ErzahL in Maharash/rt, p. 40) ; the old Gaina legends 
originated in the East ; cf. also Ramay. II, 74, 36 ; IV, 16, 37 ; 
17, 2 (Bombay ed.).' 

P. 21, 1. 30 (II, 31 6). I have read in the translation madaiA for 
the printed mamdaiA. 

P. 33, 1. 30 (III, 50 c). If we read api nama sakto, the translation 
should run, ' would that he might not be able to forsake us, even 
though he remained attached to us only through the restlessness of 
the senses.' 

P. 49, note 2, L 4, read kumudenu 

P. 60, 1. 31 (V, 80 d). This might be rendered 'planting his 
footsteps without alarm,' but I have taken £akita as meaning 
' hurrying ' from the £akitagate& of the next jloka. 

P. 83 (VIII, 31 d), add to note 2, 'there is a similar confusion of 
vigadha and vigarf^a in the MSS. in VIII, 76.' 
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INTRODUCTION. 



THE LARGER SUKHAVATt-VYOHA. 

According to the census of 189 1 Japan has about forty 
millions of inhabitants, of whom more than thirty millions 
are Buddhists. Of these Buddhists the Shin-shiu sect 
claims about ten millions of followers, with 19,208 temples, 
and 11,958 preachers, with ten chief priests, and 3,593 
students. The books on which the members of this sect 
chiefly found their faith are the two Sukhavatt-vyuhas, 
the large and the small, and the Amitayur-dhyana-sutra. 
They are sometimes called the Large Sutra, the Small Sutra, 
and the Sutra of Meditation x . 

According to the Buddhists of Japan, Buddha preached 
the Amitayur-dhyana-sutra to queen Vaidehi in the city 
of R&gagriha. This was during the fifth period of his life ; 
ie. when he was between the age of seventy-one and 
seventy-nine. 

The outline given of this Sutra is as follows : ' Vaideht, 
consort of king Bimbisara of Magadha, seeing the wicked 
actions of her son A^lt&ratru, began to feel weary of this 
world Saha (here as elsewhere explained as the patient, 
much-enduring earth). .Sakyamuni then taught her how 
to be born in the Pure Land Sukhavatt, instructing her in 
the method of being born in that world, enumerating three 
kinds of good actions. The first is worldly goodness, which 
includes good actions in general, such as filial piety, respect 

' See Sakhavatt-vyuha, in Anecdote Oxoniensia, p. ix. 
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for elders, loyalty, faithfulness, &c. The second is the 
goodness of Sila or morality, in which there are differences 
between the priesthood and the laity. In short, however, 
all who do not oppose the general rule of reproving wicked- 
ness and exhorting to the practice of virtue are included in 
this goodness. The third is the goodness of practice, 
which includes that of the four Satyas or truths, and the six 
Paramitas or perfections. Besides these, all other pure and 
good actions, such as the reading and recital of the 
Mahayana-sutras, persuading others to hear the Law, and 
thirteen kinds of goodness to be practised by fixed 
thought, are comprised in this. Towards the end of the 
Sutra, Buddha says : " Let not one's voice cease, but ten 
times complete the thought, and repeat the words Namo»mi- 
tabhaya Buddhaya, or adoration to Amitabha Buddha. 
This practice is the most excellent of all." 

' At seventy-eight years of age Buddha is said x to have 
composed the Samanta-bhadra-bodhisattva-£arya-dharma- 
sutra, in the city of Vaual!. At the age of seventy-nine 
he is supposed to have ascended to the Trayastri»wa 
heaven in order to preach to his mother, and after 
descending on earth again, he only published two more 
Sutras, the Nirvawa-sutra and the Sukhavatl-vyuha. Very 
soon after he died.' 

The same three books, that is, the two Sukhavati-vyuhas 
and the Amitayur-dhyana-sutra, form also the chief 
authority of the Gddoshiu sect, the sect of the Pure Land. 
The followers of this sect state 2 that in the year 252 A. D. 
Sanghavarman, an Indian student of the Tripi/aka, came to 
China and translated the great AmitayuA-sutra, i.e. the 
Larger Sukhavatt-vyuha, in two volumes. This is the first 
and largest of their sacred books. 

In the year 400 A. D. another teacher, Kumara^iva, came 
from India to China, and produced a translation of the 



1 These are the statements of the Buddhists in Japan as recorded by Bunyiu 
Nanjio in ' Short History of the Twelve Japanese Buddhist Sects,' Tokyo, 1886, 
p. xviii. 

* Loc. cit. p. 104. 
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small AmitayuA-sutra, or Smaller Sukhavatl-vyuha, in one 
volume. This is the smallest of the three sacred books. 

In 424 A. D. Kalay&ias arrived in China from India, and 
translated the Amitayur-dhyana-sutra in one volume. 

Chinese translations of these texts were known to exist 
not only in China, but also in Japan, and there were in 
several cases more than one translation of the same text. 
But it was not known, nor even suspected, that the Sanskrit 
originals of some of them had been preserved in the temples 
and monasteries of that distant island. 

In the year 1 880 I read a paper before the Royal Asiatic 
Society in London, ' On Sanskrit Texts discovered in Japan ' 
(Selected Essays, vol. ii, pp. 213-371), and in it and in the 
preface to my edition of the Sanskrit texts of the Sukhavati- 
vyuha in the Anecdota Oxoniensia, 1883, 1 explained how 
I discovered the existence and came into the possession of 
Sanskrit MSS. and copies of Sanskrit MSS. from the 
Buddhist monasteries in Japan. 

I had long suspected the existence of old Sanskrit MSS. 
in China, and had asked my friends there to search for 
them, and as it was well known from the works of Siebold 
and others that there were short invocations in Sanskrit of 
Buddha hung up in the Buddhist temples of Japan or 
written on their walls, I entertained a hope that in Japan 
also some real and ancientrMSS. might still be discovered. 
The alphabet in which these short invocations are written 
was known by the name of Shidda, the Sanskrit Siddha 1 . 
It may be seen in Siebold's works and in an article 
published in 1880 in the Annales du Musee Guimet, vol. i, 
pp. 322-336, by MM. Ymaizoumi and Yamata. What was 
not known, however, was that there had been a period in 



1 Siddham, lit. what is successfully achieved, seems to have been used by 
Buddhists likesiddhiA, success, as an auspicious invocation at the beginning 
of literary works. Thus we see that the alphabet on the Hdriuzhi palm-leaves 
begins with siddham, and this siddham may afterwards have become the 
name of the alphabet itself. In Siddhanta, meaning dogma, grammar, siddha 
conveys the sense of settled ; in Siddh&rtha, a name of Buddha, it means fulfilled, 
i. e. he whose desires have all been fulfilled, the perfect man, free from desires 
and passions. 
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the history of Japan when Sanskrit was studied systemati- 
cally by native priests, nay, that some of the MSS. which 
had travelled from India to China, and from China to Japan 
were still in existence there. Of these MSS. I gave an 
account in 1884 in the Anecdota Oxoniensia, ' The Ancient 
Palm-Leaves.' Though hitherto no new discoveries of 
Sanskrit MSS. have been made, it is most desirable that the 
search for them should not be given up in China, in Japan, 
and in Corea also. But even thus a new and important 
chapter has been added to the history of Buddhism, and 
the fact been established once for all that Buddhist litera- 
ture found a home in Japan, and was studied there for 
many generations not only in Chinese translations, but in 
the original Sanskrit also. Let us hope that through the 
efforts of my pupils, such as Bunyiu Nanjio, Kenjiu Kasawara 
(died 1883), and others, a new school of Sanskrit students 
has been planted in Japan which will enable the followers of 
Buddha there to derive their knowledge of his doctrine from 
the original and undented source of the ancient Tripi/aka. 

I thought it best for the sake of completeness, and in 
compliance with the wishes of my friends in Japan, to give 
in this volume the translation both of the Larger and the 
Smaller Sukhavatt-vyuha. They differ from each other 
on several smaller points. The Larger Sukhavati-vyuha is 
represented as having been preached on the Gr*dhraku*a 
hill near Ra^agrtha, the Smaller Sukhavatt-vyuha in the 
(Peta-grove near SravastL In the former the chief inter- 
locutors are the Bhagavat, i. e. the Buddha Sakyamuni, 
Ananda, and A^ita; in the latter the Bhagavat and .Sari- 
putra. There is one point, however, which is of great 
importance in the eyes of the followers of the Shin-shiu 
sect, on which the two treatises differ. 

The Smaller Sukhavati-vyuha lays great stress on the 
fact that people can be saved or can be born in the Land 
of Bliss, if only they remember and repeat the name of 
Buddha Amitibha two, three, four, five, six or more nights 
before their death, and it distinctly denies that people are 
born in the Paradise of Amitabha as a reward or necessary 
result of good works performed in the present life. This 
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would seem to take away one of the fundamental doctrines 
of Buddhism, namely the doctrine of karman, or of the 
continuous working of our deeds whether good or bad. 
Instead of the old doctrine, As a man soweth, so he shall 
reap, a new and easier way of salvation is here preached, 
viz. As a man prayeth, so he shall be saved. It is what is 
known to us as salvation by faith rather than by works. 
The Larger Sukhavati-vyuha lays likewise great stress on 
prayer and faith in Amitabha, but it never neglects 'the 
stock of merit* as essential for salvation. It would 
almost seem as if this popular and easy doctrine had 
secured to itself the name of Mahayana, as meaning the 
Broad Way, in opposition to the Narrow Way, the 
Hinayana. 

The historical relation between the Hinayana and the 
Mahayana schools of Buddhism is to me as great a puzzle as 
ever. But that the teaching of Sakyamuni as represented in 
the Hinayana comes first in time seems to be shown by the 
Mahayana-sutras themselves. Even in our Sukhavati-vyflha 
the teacher, the Bhagavat, is .Sakyamuni, whom we know as 
the son of the Lord of Kapilavastu.the husband of Yarodhara, 
the father of Rahula. We begin with a dialogue between this 
Buddha and his famous disciple Ananda. Ananda observes 
that Buddha is in a state of spiritual exaltation and asks him 
what he is seeing or thinking. Thereupon Buddha relates 
how there was a line of eighty-one Tathagatas or Buddhas 
beginning with Dipankara and ending with Lokesvarari^a. 
During the period of this Tathagata Lokeyvarara^a, 
a Bhikshu or Buddhist mendicant of the name of Dharma- 
kara formed the intention of becoming a Buddha. He there- 
fore went to the Tathagata Lokejvarara^a, praised him in 
several verses, and then asked him to become his teacher 
and to describe to him what a Buddha and a Buddha country 
ought to be. After having received instruction, Dharma- 
kara comprehended all the best qualities of all the Buddha 
countries, and prayed that they should all be concentrated 
in his own country when he himself had become a Buddha 
After long meditations Dharmakara returns to Buddha 
Lokervarara^a and tells him in a long prayer what he 
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wishes and wills his own Buddha country to be. This 
prayer forms really the nucleus of the Sukhavatt-vyuha ; it 
is in fact, under the form of a prayer, a kind of prophecy of 
what, according to Dharmakara' s ideas, Sukhavati or the 
Land of Bliss ought to be. Dharmakara then became 
a Bodhisattva, a candidate for Buddhahood, and lastly a real 
Buddha (§ 9). All this is related by Buddha .Sakyamuni 
to Ananda, as a kind of vision of what happened ten 
kalpas ago (§ 14, s. f.). When Ananda asks Sakyamuni 
what has become of this Bodhisattva Dharmakara, Buddha 
answers that this original mendicant is now reigning in 
Sukhavati as the Buddha Amitabha. He then proceeds 
to describe Sukhavati where Amitabha dwells, and his 
description of Amitabha's country is very much the fulfilment 
of all that Dharmakara has prayed for. Once (§ 17) Ananda 
is reproved by Buddha for not implicitly believing all he 
says about the marvels of Sukhavati, but afterwards the 
praises of Sukhavati and of its inhabitants are continued 
till nearly the end. In some verses recited by Buddha 
.Sakyamuni, Amitabha himself, when questioned by the 
Buddha-son Avalokitexvara, explains that Sukhavatt is what 
it is in fulfilment of his prayers, when he was as yet living on 
earth (§§ 31, 13; 17). At last Ananda expresses a wish to see 
Amitabha, whereupon that Buddha sends a ray of light from 
the palm of his hand so that the whole world was inundated 
by its light, and not only Ananda, but every living being 
could see Amitabha and his retinue of Bodhisattvas 
in the Land of Bliss, while they in Sukhavati could see 
•Sakyamuni and the whole world Sana. Then begins the 
conversation between .Sakyamuni and A^ita (instead of 
Ananda). Buddha explains to him how some of the 
blessed spirits in Sukhavatt sit cross-legged in lotus-flowers, 
while others dwell shut up in the calyx of these flowers, 
the former being the firm believers in Amitabha, the latter 
those who have entertained some doubt, and who have 
therefore to wait for five hundred years inside the calyx 
before they become full-blown, being debarred during all 
that time from seeing and hearing the Buddha. 

In conclusion Buddha .Sakyamuni exhorts A^ita to teach 
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this treatise, the Sukhavat!~vyuha, to all beings, and 
promises great rewards to all who will learn it, copy it, 
teach and explain it. 

I need not repeat here what I have said in the preface to 
my edition of the Sanskrit text of the Sukhavatl-vyuha 
about the difficulties of translating a text which in many 
places is corrupt and imperfect. But I may point out 
another difficulty, namely how almost impossible it is to 
find in English a sufficient number of nouns and adjectives 
to render the superabundant diction of this Description of 
the Land of Bliss. An exact rendering of all the words of 
its gushing eloquence is out of the question. Often I should 
have liked to shorten some turgid sentence, but I was afraid 
of exposing myself once more to the frivolous charge of re- 
presenting the Sacred Books of the East as more beautiful, 
as more free from blemishes, than they really are. No 
more unfounded charge could have been brought against 
these translations of the Sacred Books of the East. What- 
ever else they may be or not be, they are certainly faithful, 
as faithful as an English translation of an Oriental original 
can possibly be. That they are free from mistakes, I should 
not venture to say, and no Oriental scholar would expect 
it Those who venture to translate Oriental texts that have 
never been translated before are few in number, and they 
have to do the work of pioneers. Those who follow in their 
track find it very easy, no doubt, to do over again what has 
been done before, and even to point out here and there what 
they consider and represent as mistakes ; nay, they evidently 
imagine that because they can discover a mistake, they 
themselves could have done the pioneer's work as well or 
much better. If only they would try for once to find their 
way through the jungle and the brushwood of an unexplored 
forest they would become more just to their predecessors, 
and more humble in judging of their own performances. 
Nay, they might possibly find that often when they differ 
from the translation of others, they themselves may be 
wrong, and their precursors right 

This at all events I may say in my own name and in the 
name of my fellow-workers, that the idea of representing 
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the Sacred Books of the East as better, purer, and more 
beautiful than they are, could never enter into the head of 
a scholar, and has never proved even a temptation to the 
translators of the Sacred Books of the East 



THE SMALLER SUKHAVATI-VYOHA. 

The translation of the Smaller Sukhavatt-vyuha has been 
published by me before in my Selected Essays, vol. ii, 
p. 348, where a fuller account may be found of the dis- 
covery of Sanskrit MSS. in Japan, and of the way by which 
they travelled from India to China, and from China to 
Japan. I have made a few corrections in my translation, 
and have added some notes and omitted others. 



THE VA£RA#A'#EDIKA. 

In order to make this collection of Mahayana works more 
complete and useful to students in Japan I have added 
a translation of the Va^raMAedika, which is much studied 
in Japan, and the Sanskrit text of which was published by 
me in an editio princeps — in the Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
1881. 

The Va^ra&Wedika, or the Diamond-cutter, is one of the 
most widely read and most highly valued metaphysical 
treatises in Buddhist literature. In Japan the Vagrakkhe- 
dika and the Pra^tfaparamita-hrt'daya are read chiefly by the 
followers of the Shin-gon sect, founded by K6-B6, the great 
disciple of the famous Hiouen-thsang, in 816 A. D. The 
temples of this sect in Japan amount to 12,943. Written 
originally in Sanskrit, it has been translated into Chinese, 
Tibetan, Mongol, and Mandshu. Its full title is Vagnkkhe- 
dika Pra£»a-paramita, i.e. the Diamond-cutter, the perfection 
of wisdom, or, as it has sometimes been rendered, ' the 
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Transcendent Wisdom.' Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio in his Cata- 
logue of the Tripi&tka, p. i, has shown that it forms the 
ninth section of the Mahapra^nfa-paramitA-sutra, and that 
it agrees with the Tibetan translation of the text in 
300 dokas. 

An account of the Tibetan translation was given as far 
back as 1836 by Csoma Korosi in his Analysis of the Sher- 
chiu, the second division of the Kanjur, published in the 
Asiatic Researches, vol. xx, p. 393 seq. Our text is there 
described as the Diamond-cutter or the Sutra of wonderful 
effects, in which 6akya in a colloquial manner instructs 
Subhuti, one of his principal disciples, in the true meaning 
of the Pra^ £a-paramita. The Tibetans, we are told, pay 
great respect to this Sutra, and copies of it are found in 
consequence in great abundance 1 . 

The first Chinese translation 2 is ascribed to Kuma- 
ra^iva of the latter Tsin dynasty (a.D. 384-417). An 
English translation of this Chinese translation was published 
by the Rev. S. Beal in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1864-5. 

There are several more Chinese translations, one by 
Bodhiruft (a. D. 509), one by Paramartha (a. d. 56a), one 
by Hiouen-thsang (a. D. 648), one by I-tsing (a. d. 703), 
one by Dharmagupta of the Sui dynasty (a. d. 589-618). 

The text and German translation of the Tibetan transla- 
tion were published in 1837 by M. Schmidt in the 
Memoires de l'Acaddmie de St. Petersbourg, torn, iv, 
p. 186. 

The Mongolian translation was presented by the Baron 
Schiling de Canstadt to the Library of the Institut de 
France. 

The Mandshu translation is in the possession of M. de 
Harlez, who with the help of the Tibetan, Mandshu, and 
Chinese versions has published a valuable French transla- 
tion of the Sanskrit text of the Va/ra&Wedika in the 
Journal Asiatique, 1892. 



1 See also L. Feer in Annates dn Musee Gnimet, vol. ii, p. 201. 

' See preface to my edition of the Va^ra&Medika, Anecd. Oxon., 1881. 
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At first sight it may seem as if this metaphysical treatise 
hardly deserved the world-wide reputation which it has 
attained. Translated literally into English it must often 
strike the Western reader as sheer nonsense, and hollow 
repetition. Nor can anything be said in defence of the form 
or style adopted in this treatise by the Buddhist philosophers 
who wished to convince their hearers of the truth of their 
philosophy. This philosophy, or, at least, its underlying 
doctrine, is not unknown to us in the history of Western 
philosophy. It is simply the denial of the reality of the 
phenomenal world. Considering how firmly a belief in 
phenomenal objects is established in the ordinary mind, it 
might well have seemed that such a belief could not be 
eradicated except by determined repetition. But that the 
theory had been fully reasoned out before it was stated in 
this practical, but by no means attractive form, may be 
gathered from the technical terminology which pervades 
our treatise. There are two words, in particular, which are 
of great importance for a right apprehension of its teach- 
ing, dharma and saw^a. Dharma, in the ordinary Buddhist 
phraseology, may be correctly rendered by law. Thus the 
whole teaching of Buddha is called the Good Law, Sad- 
dharma. But in our treatise dharma is generally used in 
a different sense. It means form (etdos), and likewise what *"* *< 
is possessed of form, what is therefore different from other 
things, what is individual, in fact, what we mean by a thing 
or an object. This meaning has escaped most of the trans- 
lators, both Eastern and Western, but if we were always to 
translate dharma by law, it seems to me that the whole 
drift of our treatise would become unintelligible. What 
our treatise wishes to teach is that all objects, differing one 
from the other by their dharmas, are illusive, or, as we 
should say, phenomenal and subjective, that they are in fact 
of our own making, the products of our own mind. When 
we say that something is large or small, sweet or bitter, these 
dharmas or qualities are subjective, and cannot be further 
defined. What is large to me, may be small to another. 
A mile may seem short or long, according to the state of 
our muscles, and no one can determine the point where 
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smallness ends and length begins. This applies to all 
things which we are supposed to know, that is, which we 
are able to name. And hence the Buddhist metaphysician 
tells us that all things are but names, s&mgn&s 1 , and that 
being names they are neither what they seem to be nor 
what they do not seem to be. This extreme Pyrrhonism is 
afterwards applied to everything. Dust is not dust, because 
we cannot draw a line between the smallest molecules, the 
smallest granules, the smallest dust, and the smallest 
gravel. There are no signs (no rtK^pia or <njft«?a) by 
which we can know or distinguish these objects. There are 
in fact no objects, independent of us ; hence whoever speaks 
of things, of beings, of living beings, of persons, &c, uses 
names only, and the fact that they are names implies that 
the normal things are not what they seem to be. This, 
I believe, is the meaning of the constantly recurring phrase : 
What is spoken of as 'beings, beings indeed' that was 
preached or called by Buddha as no-beings ; that is, every 
name and every concept is only a makeshift, if it is not 
altogether a failure ; it is certainly not true. We may speak 
of a dog, but there is no such thing as a dog. It is always 
either a greyhound or a spaniel, this or that dog, but 
dog is only an abstraction, a name, a concept of our 
mind. The same applies to quadruped, animal, living 
being, and being; they are all names with nothing 
corresponding to them. This is what is meant by the 
highest perfect knowledge, in which nothing, not even the 
smallest thing, is known, or known to be known (par. 22). 
In that knowledge there is no difference, it is always the 
same and therefore perfect (par. 23). He who has attained 
this knowledge believes neither in the idea, i. e. the name of 
a thing, nor in the idea of a no-thing, and Buddha by using 
the expression, the idea, or name (saw^wa) of a thing, 
implies thereby that it is not the idea of a thing (par. 31). 
This metaphysical Agnosticism is represented as perfectly 
familiar even to children and ignorant persons (par. 30), 



1 S*mg&&, and d harm a correspond in many respects to the VedSntic 
namarfipe. 
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and if it was meant to be so, the endless repetition of the 
same process of reasoning may find its explanation. 

That this extreme scepticism or Pyrrhonism is really the 
popular view of the present followers of the Mahayana Bud- 
dhism, was clearly stated at the Congress of Religions, held in 
Chicago, in September, 1893. A Deputy sent by the leading 
sects in Japan, submitted to the Congress an outline of the 
doctrines of the Mahayana Buddhists drawn up by Mr. S. 
Kuroda. This outline had been carefully examined and 
approved by scholars belonging to six of the Buddhist sects 
in Japan, and was published with authority at Tokyo in 1 893. 
This is what he writes of the Mahayana metaphysics : 

'The distinction between pure and impure is made by 
the mind ; so are also all the changes in all things around 
us. All things that are produced by causes and conditions, 
are inevitably destined to extinction. There is nothing 
that has any reality ; when conditions come things begin 
to appear, when conditions cease these things likewise cease 
to exist. Like the foam of the water, like the lightning 
flash, and like the floating, swiftly vanishing clouds they 
are only of momentary duration *. As all things have no 
constant nature of their own, so there is no actuality in 
pure and impure, rough and fine, large and small, far and 
near, knowable and unknowable, &c. On this account it is 
sometimes said that all things are nothing. The apparent 
phenomena around us are, however, produced by mental 
operations within us, and thus distinctions are established. 

'These distinctions produced by mental operations are, 
however, caused by fallacious reasoning nurtured by the 
habits of making distinctions between ego and non-ego, 
good and bad, and by ignorance of the fact that things 
have no constant nature of their own and are without 
distinctions (when things thought of have no corresponding 
reality, such thinking is called fallacious. It may be 
compared to the action of the ignorant monkey that tries 
to catch the image of the moon upon water). Owing to 
this fallacious reasoning, a variety of phenomena constantly 

1 C£ Vitfra*iMedika, par. 32. 
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appear and disappear, good and bad actions are done, and 
the wanderings through the six ways or states of life are 
thus caused and maintained. 

' All things are included under subject and object The 
subject is an entity in which mental operations are 
awakened whenever there are objects, while the object 
consists of all things, visible and invisible, knowable and 
unknowable, &c. The subject is not something that 
occupies some space in the body alone, nor does the 
object exist outside of the subject. The innumerable 
phenomena of subject and object, of ego and non-ego, are 
originated by the influence of fallacious thinking, and 
consequently various principles, sciences, and theories are 
produced. 

'To set forth the principle of "Vidyamatra" (all things 
are nothing but phenomena in mind), phenomena of mind 
are divided into two kinds : — " Gosshiki " (unknowable) and 
" Fumbetsujishiki " (knowable). They are also divided into 
eight kinds: — i. Kakshur-vignkna. (mental operations 
depending on the eye), 2. .Srotra-vi^wana (those depending 
on the ear), 3. Ghra«a-vif«ana (those depending on the 
olfactory organs), 4. ^ihva-vjgtfana (those depending on 
the taste), 5. Kaya-vj£#ana (those depending on the 
organs of touch), 6. Manovfctfana (thinking operations), 

7. Klish&L-mano-vjg'ttana (subtile and ceaseless operations), 

8. Alaya-v^fwina (all things come from and are contained 
in this operation ; hence its name, meaning receptacle). 

•According to the former division, the various pheno- 
mena which appear as subjects and objects are divided into 
two kinds: — the perceptible and knowable, the imper- 
ceptible and unknowable The imperceptible and unknow- 
able phenomena are called " Gosshiki," while the perceptible 
and knowable phenomena are called "Fumbetsujishiki." 
Now what are the imperceptible and unknowable pheno- 
mena ? Through the influence of habitual delusions, bound- 
less worlds, innumerable varieties of things spring up in the 
mind. This boundless universe and these subtile ideas are 
not perceptible and knowable ; only Bodhisattvas believe, 
understand, and become perfectly convinced of these 
[49] *b 
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through the contemplation of " Vidyamatra ; " hence they 
are called imperceptible and unknowable. What are the 
knowable and perceptible phenomena ? Not knowing that 
these imperceptible and unknowable phenomena are the 
productions of their own minds, men from their habitual 
delusions invest them with an existence outside of mind, as 
perceptible mental phenomena, as things visible, audible, 
&c. These phenomena are called perceptible and know- 
able. Though there are thus two kinds, perceptible and 
imperceptible phenomena, they occur upon the same 
things, and are inseparably bound together even in the 
smallest particle. Their difference in appearance is caused 
only by differences both in mental phenomena, and in the 
depth of conviction. Those who know only the perceptible 
things without knowing the imperceptible, are called the 
unenlightened by Buddha. Of the eight mental operations, 
the eighth, Alaya-vi^wana, has reference to the imperceptible, 
while the first six (sic) refer to the perceptible phenomena. 
All these, however, are delusive mental phenomena. 

' In contradistinction to the fallacious phenomena, there > 
is the true essence of mind. Underlying the phenomena of I 
mind, there is an unchanging principle which we call the 
essence of mind ; the fire caused by fagots dies when the 
fagots are gone, but the essence of fire is never destroyed. 
The essence of mind is the entity without ideas and without 
phenomena, and is always the same. It pervades all things, 
and is pure and unchanging. It is not untrue or change- 
able, so it is also called " Bhutatathata " (permanent 
reality). 

' The essence and the phenomena of mind are inseparable; 
and as the former is all-pervading and ever-existing, so 
the phenomena occur everywhere and continually, wherever 
suitable conditions accompany it Thus the perceptible 
and imperceptible phenomena are manifestations of the 
essence of mind that, according to the number and nature 
of conditions, develop without restraint. All things in the 
universe, therefore, are mind itself. By this we do not mean 
that all things combine into a mental unity called mind, 
nor that all things are emanations from it, but that without 
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changing their places or appearance, they are mind itself 
everywhere. Buddha saw this truth and said that the 
whole universe was his own. Hence it is clear that where 
the essence of mind is found, and the necessary conditions 
accompany it, the phenomena of mind never fail to appear. 
So the essence of mind is compared to water, and its 
phenomena to waves. The water is the essence, the waves 
are the phenomena ; for water produces waves when a wind 
of sufficient strength blows over its surface. The waves, 
then, are the phenomena, the water is the essence ; but 
both are one and the same in reality. Though there is 
a distinction between the essence and the phenomena of 
mind, yet they are nothing but one and the same substance, 
that is, mind. So we say that there exists nothing but mind. 
Though both the world of the pure and impure, and the 
generation of all things, are very wide and deep, yet they 
owe their existence to our mind. Men, however, do not 
know what their own minds are ; they do not clearly see 
the true essence, and, adhering to their prejudices, they 
wander about between birth and death. They are like 
those who, possessing invaluable jewels, are, nevertheless, 
suffering from poverty. Heaven and hell are but waves in 
the great sea of the universe ; Buddhas and demons are not 
different in their essence. Let us, therefore, abide in the 
true view and reach the true comprehension of the causality 
of all things.' 

I hope that this will justify the view I have taken of the 
VsgrakkhcdSkk, and that my translation, though it differs 
considerably from former translations, will be found to 
be nearest to the intentions of the author of this famous 
metaphysical treatise. 
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the praga>A-pAramitA-h/?/daya- 
sOtra. 

(THE LARGER AND THE SMALLER TEXT.) 

As the short text and translation of these Sutras were pub- 
lished in the Anecdota Oxoniensia, 1884, with Introduction 
and full notes, I did not at first intend to include them in 
this volume. But as I was told that this Sutra is really 
the most widely read Buddhist text in Japan, to be seen 
everywhere on shrines, temples and monasteries, more 
admired, it may be, than understood by the Buddhist laity, 
I yielded to the wishes of my Buddhist friends, and have 
reprinted it so as to make this volume a really complete 
repository of all the important sacred texts on which 
Buddhism takes its stand in Japan. We have heard so 
much of late of a Buddhist propaganda for the conversion 
of the East and the West to the doctrines of Buddha, that 
it may be useful to see what the doctrines of the historical 
Buddha have become in the Mahayana-school, more parti- 
cularly in the monasteries of Japan. 



the amitAyur-dhyAna-sCtra. 

As I did not succeed in getting possession of a MS. of the 
original Sanskrit text of this Sutra, I had given up all hope 
of being able to give in this volume a translation of all 
the classical texts used by the two leading sects of the 
Buddhists in Japan. Fortunately at the last moment a 
young Japanese scholar who is reading Sanskrit with me at 
Oxford, Mr. J. Takakusu, informed me that he possessed 
the Chinese translation of this Sutra, and that he felt quite 
competent to translate it. It so happens that the style of 
this Sutra is very simple, so that there is less fear of the 
Chinese translator, Kalayaras, having misunderstood the 
Sanskrit original. But though I feel no doubt that this 
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translation from the Chinese gives us on the whole a true 
idea of the Sanskrit original, I was so much disappointed 
at the contents of the Sutra, that I hesitated for some time 
whether I ought to publish it in this volume. 

What determined me at last to do so was partly the wish 
of my friends in Japan who expected a complete translation 
of their three sacred books, partly my own wish that nothing 
should be suppressed that might lead us to form a favour- 
able or unfavourable, if only a correct judgment of Buddhism 
in its Mahayana dress, as professed by millions of people 
in China and Japan. 

What gives to these Sutras their highest interest in the 
eyes of Sanskrit scholars is their date, which can be deter- 
mined with considerable certainty. Those who know how 
few certain dates there are in the history of Sanskrit literature 
will welcome these Mahayana Sfitras as a new sheet-anchor 
in the chronology of Sanskrit literature. We have as yet 
only three, the date of ATandragupta (Sandrokyptos) as fixed 
by Greek historians, and serving to determine the dates of 
Aroka and his inscriptions in the third, and indirectly of 
Buddha in the fifth century. The second was supplied by 
Hiouen-thsang's travels in India, 6*9-645 A. D., and the third 
by I-tsing's travels in India in the years 671-690 A. D. 

I was able to show in my lectures on ' India, what can it 
teach us?' delivered at Cambridge in 188a, that Hiouen- 
thsang, while in India, had been the pupil of Gayasena and 
Mitrasena, which supplied scholars with a fixed date for 
the literary activity of Gu«aprabha, Vasubandhu, and their 
contemporaries and immediate predecessors and successors. 
Still more important was the date which I-tsing supplied 
for BhartWhari and the literary period in which he moved. 
Bhartrzhari's death, fixed by I-tsing at 650 A. D., has served 
as a rallying-point for a number of literary men belonging 
to what I called the Renaissance of Sanskrit literature. 

I pointed out at the same time that the period between 
the end of the Vedic literature, represented in its last efforts 
by the numerous Sutra-works, and the beginning of the 
Renaissance in the fourth century A. D., would have to be 
filled to a great extent by Buddhist works. I hardly 

*b 3 
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thought then that Mahayana texts like the Sukhavati- 
vyuha, which seemed to be of so secondary a character, 
would claim a foremost place in that period. But there 
can be little doubt that the first Chinese translation of it 
by Lokaraksha was made between the years 147-186 A. D. ; 
the second by K' KAien between 223-453 A. D. ; and 
the third and best by Sanghavarman, an Indian •Sramawa 
of Tibetan origin, in 252 A. D., whereas the first translation 
of a Sanskrit text into Chinese, that of the Sutra in forty- 
two sections by Klsyapa Matanga, is ascribed to the year 
67 A. D. I need hardly say that there are no Sanskrit texts 
the date of which can be fixed with so much certainty as 
those of the Sanskrit originals of the Chinese translations. 

The doctrine of Amitabha and his paradise Sukhavatt 
seems to have acquired great popularity in China and after- 
wards in Japan. We need not wonder when we see how 
easy salvation was made by it, particularly according to the 
teaching of the Smaller Sukhavatl-vyuha and the Amitayur- 
dhyana-sutra. 

The Buddhists who, as I have pointed out on several 
occasions, are the debtors of the Brahmans in almost all 
their philosophical speculations, seem to me to have 
borrowed also their half-mythological conception of Sukha- 
vatt or the Land of Bliss from the same source. In the 
Vishnu and other Purawas, when the cities of the Lokapala- 
gods are mentioned, in the different quarters of the sky, 
the city of Varuwa is placed in the West, and it is called 
Mukhya, the chief, or Sukha, the happy, or Nimlo£ant, the 
city of sunset. This Sukha is, I think, the prototype of 
Sukhavatt 1 . Though it would be rash to conclude that 
therefore the Purawas, as we now possess them, because 
they mention the Land of Bliss or Sukha, must be older 
than our text of the Sukhavatt, say 100 A. D., we may say 
that Paurawik legends must certainly have existed at that 
early time, and this is a matter of some importance. I have 
not found any Brahmanic antecedents of Avalokit&svara, 

1 See also Anandagiri on .Sankara's commentary on the Aft&ndogya-npanuhad, 
HI, 10, 4, ed. Calc p. 173. 
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but the occurrence of his name in the Sukhavatt-vyuha 
shows that he was known much earlier than is commonly 
supposed, that is about 100 a.d. 

In Japan, where Buddhism was introduced by way of 
Corea in 55a A. D., we hear of the Sukhavatl-vyuha for the 
first time in 640 A.D., when the emperor Jomei held 
a religious service at his palace to hear an exposition of the 
Sutra on Sukhavatt from the lips of Ye-yin, a 5rama«a 
invited from China. Many works were composed in Japan 
as well as in China on Amitabha and his Paradise, as may 
be seen from the Catalogue of the Chinese Tripi/aka, 
published by my friend and former pupil Bunyiu Nanjio 
in 1883 (Clarendon Press). 

I have to thank Dr. Winternitz and Mr. Takakusu for 
their kind help in preparing the indices and reading the 
proof-sheets of this volume. 

F. MAX MOLLER. 



Oxford : 
Jan. 26, 1894. 
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The following List of Buddhist Texts, translated in the 
Sacred Books of the East, may be useful to students in 
China and Japan : 



Sanskrit Title. 

I. Bnddhaiarita (-kftvya), 
' Life of Buddha,' a poem, by 
Arvaghosha, of India. See 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan 
Series, vol. i, part vii, 1893. 
Translated by E. B. Cowell, 
S. B. E., vol. xlix. 



II. Larger Sukhavat! 
(-vyflha), ' The Land of Bliss.' 
See Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
Aryan Series, vol. i, part ii, 
1883. Translation by F. Max 
Muller, S. B. E., vol. xlix. 

III. Smaller Snkhavat! 
(-vyflha). See Appendix to 
the (Larger) Sukh&vati, Anec- 
dota Oxoniensia, also Max 
Miiller's Selected Essays, pp. 
348-362. Translation by F. 
Max Muller, S. B. K, vol. xlix. 

IV. Va^raAMedika, 'The 
Diamond-cotter.' See Anec- 
dota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, 
vol. i, part i, 1881. Trans- 
lation by F. Max Muller, 
S. B. E., vol. xlix. 



V. Prs£Aa-paramit&-hrt- 
daya (two texts, shorter and 
fuller). See Anecdota Oxoni- 
ensia, Aryan Series, voL i, part 
Hi. Translation by F. Max 
Muller, S. B. E, vol. xlix. 



VI. Amiliyur - dhyftna - 
sfltra, ' Meditation on Buddha 
Amitayus.' For this, see 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan 
Series, vol. i, part ii, Intro- 
duction, ix. Translated by 
J. Takakusu, S. B. E., vol. xlix. 



Chinese Title. 

Mffrnmm 

Translated into Chinese 
by Dharmaraksha, A. D. 420. 
From Chinese into English 
by S. Beat, Fo-sho-hing-tsan- 
king, S.B.E., vol. xix. 



Translated into Chinese by 
Sanghavarman, A. D. 353. 
The chief of the three Sutras 
of the Pare Land sects in 
China and Japan. 

Translated by Kumara- 
|tva, A. D. 403. Into French, 
by Imaizomi and Yamata, 
Annales M. G., vol. ii, 1 881. 



Translated by Kum&rarf va, 
A.D. 384-41 7. From Chinese 
into English, by S. Beat, J. R. 
A.S., 1864-65, Art. I. Into 
French, by MonaC. de Harlez, 
1 893. Translation by F. Max 
Muller, S. B. E., vol xlix. 

m. & & m 

1. ByKam&ra|iva(No.i9), 
A.J). 400. s.ByHionen-thsang 
(No. 30), A.D. 649. 3. By Sh^ 
hu, a.d. 080-1000 (No. 935). 
4. By PrtjXa, A. D. 785-810. 
The most popular text, bat not 
found in the India Office col- 
lection. Translation by F.Max 
Muller, S. B. E., vol. xlix. 



Number in the Cata- 
logue oftheTripitaka 1 . 

No. 135 1 ; another of the 
same name No. 680. To be 
found in the India Office and 
the Bodleian Library. The 

Nishi-Hongwanji (^fl£ £§? 

MJ Library possesses a very 

good separate copy. 

No. 27; for comparison of 
the five existing texts (ont of 
twelve) see Anecdota Oxoni- 
ensia, vol.i, part ii, Introduc- 
tion, vii seq. 



#ft 



Translated by Kalay&ras, 
A. D. 424, only translation that 
exists. 



No. 200; another of the 
same name by fTKhiea, i. e. 
No. 26. 



No. 10; another of the 
same name by BodhinuH, i. e. 
No. 1 1 ; and many others 
under different names. 



No. 198 ; another lost. 



> Published by Bnnyin Nanjio (Clarendon Press, 1883). 
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Other Buddhist Texts translated in the Sacred 
Books of the East: 



Sanskkit Title. 

Dhammapada, by F. Max Miiller, 
vol. x. Sutta-Nipata, by Fansbbll. 



Buddhist Sottas, by Rhys Davids, 
vol xi. 

I. Mahfiparinibb&na Snttanta. 
a. Dhamma-jtakka-ppavattana. 

3. Tevjgja Snttanta. 

4. Akankeya Sntta. 

5. .tfetokhila Sutta. 

6. Mah&sudassana Snttanta. 

7. Sabbasava Sntta. 



Vinaya Texts, by Rhys Davids and 
Oldenberg, vol. xKL 
t. The P&timokkha. 
a. The Mah&vagga. 



Vinaya Texts, by Rhys Davids and 
Oldenberg, vol. xvii. 
1. The Mah&vagga. 
a. The Anllavagga. 

Vinaya Texts (Aullavagga), by Rhys 
Davids and Oldenberg, vol. xx. 

Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, ' Life of 
Buddha," by S. Beal, vol xix. 

Saddharmapun<tarika, ' Lotus of the 
True Law,' by Kern, vol. xxi. 



Milinda Pnuna, ' Questions of King 
Milinda.' From Pali, by Rhys Davids, 
vols, xxxv and xxxvi. 



Chinese Title. 

Nos.i3»i,i353.'3 6 5. »439- Son* 
parts of Max MUUer's translation were 
retranslated into Japanese by S. Katd, 
Nanjio's pupiL 

Not. 113, 114, 115, iso, 133, 118, 
1 19, 553, though they do not agree. 

Nos. 657, 658. 

=r |gj |g 



3- 
4- 
5- 

6. 

7- 



See No. 1108. Cf. also mo and 



1 160. 

a. 



mrnnmm 

No. 1 35 1 , also 680. See above. 

Nos. 134, 136, 138, 139. It is this 
book which gave birth to a Japanese 
sect called Nichiien — the number of 
temples being about 5,000. It is also 
read by many other sects. Into French 
by Julien ; the same from Sanskrit by 
Burnout 

No. 1358. Very interesting dia- 
logue between Greek King Menander 
and Bhikshu Nagasena. The Pali 
text is far more interesting and roller 
than the Chinese. 
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Sacred Books of China: 



Sacred Booki of China, Texts of 
Confucianism, by James Legge, vol. Hi. 



Sacred Books of China, Texts of B &g 

Confucianism, by James Legge, vol. Z*l WC 



xvi 

Sacred Books of China, Texts of 
Confucianism, by James Legge, vols, 
xxvii and xxviii. 



Sacred Books of China, Texts of -4J- -3^ $k $fc jfe? tft 

Taoism, byjames Legge, vols, xxxix '^ ■* *** •*»» TOCJ 7M- 

and xl. The doctrine of TSo, its 3L A -+* L. " ' 

history, its influence, and its relation ^^ •=•' ./*■ -*- 



aretV^t^ th^um^" fit ^ ft ft # ft 2 

« ft ffi ft # I® 

S£ St if ;£ ■? J« **, 

jfj*. Legge's translation practically 
includes all the- evidences of ^ £ 
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THE LARGER 

SUKHAVATi-VYtiHA. 

DESCRIPTION OF SUKHAVAT!, 

THE LAND OF BLISS. 

Om. Adoration to the Three Treasures! Om. 
Adoration to all the glorious Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas! Adoration to all Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, 
Aryas, .Sravakas, and Pratyekabuddhas, past, pre- 
sent, and to come, who dwell in the unlimited and 
endless Lokadhatus of the ten quarters! Adora- 
tion to Amitabha! Adoration to him whose soul 
is endowed with incomprehensible virtues ! 
Adoration to Amitabha, to the <7ina, to thee, O 

Muni ! 
I go to Sukhavatt through thy compassion also ; 
To Sukhavatt, with its groves, resplendent with gold, 
The delightful, adorned with the sons of Sugata, — 
I go to it, which is full of many jewels and treasures ; 
And the refuge of thee, the famous and wise. 



§ i. Thus it was heard by me. At one time the 
Bhagavat * dwelt in Ra^agWha, on the mountain 
GWdhraku/a, with a large assembly of Bhikshus, 



1 The Blessed, L e. Buddha •S&kyamuni. 
[49] *B 
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2 DESCRIPTION OF SUKHAVATt, § I. 

with thirty-two thousands of Bhikshus, all holy 
(arhat), free from frailties and cares, who had per- 
formed their religious duties, whose thoughts had 
been thoroughly freed through perfect knowledge, 
with inquiring thoughts, who had broken the fetters 
of existence, who had obtained their desires, who 
had conquered, who had achieved the highest self- 
restraint, whose thoughts and whose knowledge 
were unfettered, Mahanagas (great heroes), possessed 
of the six kinds of knowledge, self-controlled, medi- 
tating on the eight kinds of salvation, possessed of the 
powers, wise in wisdom, elders, great disciples, viz. 
i. Af»atakau«afaiya, 2. A^va^it, 3.Vashpa, 4. Maha- 
naman, 5. Bhadrafit, 6. Yarodeva, 7. Vimala, 8. Suba- 
hu, 9. PuroaMaitrayafltputra 1 , 10. Uruvilva-k&ryapa, 
11. Nadi-kajyapa, 1 2. Gaya-k&jyapa, 13. Kumara-ka- 
jyapa, 14. Maha-klryapa, 15. .Sariputra 2 , 16. Maha- 
maudgalyayana, 17. MahakaushMilya, 18. Mahaka- 
phila, 19. Maha&inda, 20. Aniruddha 3 , 21. Nandika, 
22. Kampila 4 , 23. Subhuti, 24. Revata, 25. Khadira- 
va»ika 8 , 26. Vakula, 27. Svagata, 28. Amoghara^a, 
29. Paraya»ika, 30. Patka, 31. A^illapatka, 32. Nanda, 
33. Rahula, and 34. the blessed Ananda, — with these 
and with other elders, and great disciples, who were 
wise in wisdom, with the exception of one person 
who had still to be advanced on the path of the 
disciples, viz. the blessed Ananda ; — and with many 
noble-minded Bodhisattvas, led by Maitreya. 

1 These two names refer to one and the same person. 
8 Nos. 15 and 16 are taken as one in the MSS. A B. 

* Frequently called Anuruddha. 

* Kimbila is mentioned with Anuruddha and Nandiya in the 
Mahavagga X, 4, 2. 

* See Pa». VIII, 4 , 5. 
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§a. THE LAND OF BLISS. 3 

§ 2. Then the blessed Ananda, having risen from 
his seat, having put his cloak on one shoulder, and 
knelt on the earth with his right knee, making obeis- 
ance with folded hands in the direction of the Bha- 
gavat, spoke thus to the Bhagavat : ' Thy organs of 
sense, O Bhagavat, are serene, the colour of thy skin 
is clear, the colour of thy face bright and yellowish. 
As an autumn cloud is pale, clear, bright and yel- 
lowish, thus the organs of sense of the Bhagavat 
are serene, the colour of his face is clear, the colour 
of his skin bright and yellowish. And as, O Bha- 
gavat, a piece of gold coming from the £ambu 
river, having been thrown into a furnace by a clever 
smith or by his apprentice, and well fashioned, 
when thrown on a pale cloth, looks extremely clear, 
bright and yellowish, thus the organs of sense of the 
Bhagavat are serene, the colour of his face is clear, 
and the colour of his skin bright and yellowish. 
Moreover, I do not know, O Bhagavat, that I have 
ever seen the organs of sense of the Tathagata 
so serene, the colour of his face so clear, and the 
colour of his skin so bright and yellowish before 
now. This thought occurs to me, O Bhagavat : 
probably, the Tathagata 1 dwells to-day in the state 
of a Buddha, probably the Tathagata dwells to-day 
in the state of a Gina, in the state of omniscience, 
in the state of a Mahanaga ; and he contemplates 
the holy and fully enlightened Tathagatas of the 
past, future, and present' 

After these words, the Bhagavat thus spoke to 
the blessed Ananda: 'Well said! well said! Ananda. 
Did the gods suggest this matter to you? or the 

1 That is, Buddha Sakyamuni. 
*B2 
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4 DESCRIPTION OF SUKHAVATf, §3. 

blessed Buddhas? Or do you know this through 
the philosophical knowledge which you possess ? ' 

After these words the blessed Ananda spoke thus 
to the Bhagavat: 'The gods, O Bhagavat, do not 
suggest this matter to me, nor the blessed Buddhas, 
but this thought occurs to me by my own philosophy 
alone, viz. that probably the Tathagata dwells to-day 
in the state of a Buddha, probably the Tathagata 
dwells to-day in the state of a Gina, in the state of 
omniscience, [in the state of a MaMnaga] l ; or he 
contemplates [the venerable Buddhas] of the past, 
future, and present' 

After these words the Bhagavat spoke thus to the 
blessed Ananda : ' Well said ! well said ! Ananda ; 
excellent indeed is your question 2 , good your philo- 
sophy, and beautiful your understanding! You, 
O Ananda, have arrived for the benefit and happi- 
ness of many people, out of compassion for the 
world, for the sake of the great body of men, for the 
benefit and happiness of gods and men, as you think 
it right to ask the Tathagata this matter 8 : Thus, 
indeed, Ananda might pile up 4 intellectual know- 
ledge under immeasurable and innumerable blessed, 
holy, and fully enlightened Tathagatas, and yet the 
knowledge of the Tathagata would not be exceeded 
thereby. And why ? Because, O Ananda, one who 
possesses the knowledge of a Tathagata possesses 
an intellectual knowledge of causes that cannot be 



1 This is left out here. Mahaniga, technical term for greatness. 

* Unmidj'a, all the Chinese translators translate as 'question.' 
' One expects tathigatam etam artham. 

* I have adopted the reading of B, in order to have a subject for 
upasamharet, but ACP read ananda. 
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$a. THE LAND OF BLISS. 5 

exceeded 1 . If* the Tathagata wished, O Ananda, 
he could live for a whole kalpa (age) on one alms-gift, 
or for a hundred kalpas, or for a thousand kalpas, 
or for a hundred thousand kalpas, to a hundred 
thousand niyutas of ko/ts of kalpas", nay, he could 
live beyond, and yet the organs of nature of the 
Tathagata would not perish, the colour of his face 
would not be altered, nor would the colour of his 
skin be injured. And why? Because, O Ananda, 
the Tathagata has so fully obtained the Paramitas * 
which arise from Samadhi 8 . The appearance of 
fully enlightened Buddhas is very difficult to be 
obtained in this world, O Ananda. As the appear- 
ance of Audumbara-flowers is very difficult to be 
obtained in this world; thus, O Ananda, the appear- 
ance of Tathagatas who desire welfare, wish for 
what is beneficial, are compassionate, and have 
arrived at the highest compassion, is very difficult 
to be obtained. But, O Ananda, it is (owing to) 
the grace of the Tathagata himself that you think 
that the Tathagata should be asked this question, 
so that there may arise in this world beings who 
can be teachers of all the world, for the sake of 
noble-minded Bodhisattvas. Therefore, O Ananda, 
listen, and take it well and rightly to heart ! I shall 
tell you.' 



1 I am not satisfied with this translation, but I do not think that 
jtf&na, even in Buddhist Sanskrit, could ever be used as a mascu- 
line, and I therefore take tath&gata^flana^ as a Bahuvrfhi. 

* ReadgH&n&h. Akankshan. 

' Large numbers, constantly recurring in the text Niyuta is 
explained as a million, ko/f as ten millions. 
4 The highest perfection. 

* Deep meditation. 
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6 DESCRIPTION OF SUKHAVATi, §3. 

' Yes, O Bhagavat,' so did the blessed Ananda 
answer the Bhagavat. 

§ 3. The Bhagavat then spoke to Ananda : 'At 
the time, O Ananda, which was long ago in the past, 
in an innumerable and more than innumerable, enor- 
mous, immeasurable, and incomprehensible kalpa 
before now, — at that time, and at that moment, there 
arose in the world a holy and fully enlightened 
Tathigata called i. Dipankara. Following after 
Dipahkara, O Ananda, there was a Tathigata 
2. Pratapavat, and after him, 3. Prabhakara, 4. Aan- 
danagandha, 5. Sumerukalpa, 6. Aandana, 7. Vima- 
lanana, 8. Anupalipta, 9. Vimalaprabha, 10. Naga- 
bhibhu, 11. Suryodana, 12. Girira^aghosha, 13. 
Meruku&i, 14. Suvar«aprabha, 15. 6yotishprabha, 
16. VaWuryanirbhasa, 17. Brahmaghosha, i8.Afanda- 
bhibhu, 1 9. Turyaghosha, 20. Muktakusumapratima«- 
dfitaprabha, 21. .Sriku/a, 22. Sigaravarabuddhivikrl- 
</itabhif»a, 23. Varaprabha, 24. Mahagandhara^anir- 
bhasa, 25.Vyapagatakhilamalapratighosha, 26. .Sura- 
ku/a, 27. Ra.na.nga.ha., 28. Mahagu»adharabuddhi- 
praptabhif»a, 29. A!andrasurya/ihm!kara»a, 30. Ut- 
taptavai^uryanirbhasa, 31. Alttadharabuddhisahku- 
sumitabhyudgata, 32. Pushpavativanara/asankusu- 
mitabhif#a, 33. Pushpakara, 34. Udaka&mdra, 35. 
Avidyindhakaravidhva*»sanakara, 36. Lokendra, 37. 
Muktai^atrapravatasadf«Va, 38. Tishya, 39. Dhar- 
mamativinanditara^a, 40. Si*»hasagaraku/avinandi- 
tara/a, 41. Sagarameruiandra, 42. Brahmasvara- 
nadabhinandita, 43. Kusumasambhava, 44. Prlpta- 
sena, 45. -ATandrabhanu, 46. Meruku/a, 47. -ATandra- 
prabha, 48. Vimalanetra, 49. Girira^aghoshervara, 
50. Kusumaprabha, 51. Kusumaw-*sh/yabhipraklr»a, 
52. Ratnaiandra, 53. Padmabimbyupasobhita, 54. 
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§4. THE LAND OF BLISS. 7 

JTandanagandha, 55. Ratnabhibhasa, 56. Nimi, 57. 
Mahavyuha, 58. Vyapagatakhiladosha, 59. Brahma- 
ghosha, 60. SaptaratnabhivWsh/a, 61. Maha/iwa- 
dhara, 62. Mahatamalapatra/fcindanakardama, 63. 
Kusumabhifwa, 64. A£"#anavidhva/»sana, 65. Ke- 
Jarin, 66. Muktaii^atra, 67. Suvarnagarbha, 68. 
Vau/uryagarbha, 69. Mahaketu, 70. Dharmaketu, 71. 
Ratnaketu, 72. Ratnarrl, 73. Lokendra, 74. Naren- 
dra, 75. Karu«ika, 76. Lokasundara, 77. Brahmaketu, 
78. Dharmamati, 79. Siwha, 80. Si*»hamati. After 
Siwhamati, a holy and fully enlightened Tathagata 
arose in the world, Lokervarara^a by name, perfect 
in knowledge and conduct, a Sugata, knowing the 
world, without a superior, charioteer of men whose 
passions have to be tamed, teacher of gods and men, 
a Buddha, a Bhagavat. And again during the time 
of the preaching of this holy and fully enlightened 
Tathagata Lokesvarara^a, O Ananda, there was 
a Bhikshu, Dharmakara by name, richly endowed 
with memory, with understanding, prudence, and 
wisdom, — richly endowed with vigour, and of noble 
character. 

§ 4. ' Then, O Ananda, that Bhikshu Dharmakara, 
having risen from his seat, having put his cloak 
on one shoulder, and knelt on the earth with his 
right knee, stretching forth his folded hands to 
where the Bhagavat Tathagata Lokervarara^a was, 
and, after worshipping the Bhagavat, he, at that 
very time, praised him in his presence with these 
Gathas 1 : 

" O thou of immeasurable light, whose knowledge 

1 As the text of these Gith&s is far from satisfactory, I have given 
a translation of the Chinese translation by Sanghavarman at the 
end of my edition, Anecdota Ozoniensia, I, part ii, p. 79. 
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8 DESCRIPTION OF SUKHAvATI, §4. 

is endless and incomparable; not any other light 
can shine here (where thou art) ! The rays of the 
moon of Siva, and of the jewel of the sun, were not 
bright here in the whole world, (i) 

" The form also is infinite in the best of beings 1 ; 
thus also the voice of Buddha is of infinite sound ; 
his virtue likewise, with meditation, knowledge 2 , 
strength; like unto thee there is no one in this 
world. (2) 

" The Law (dharma) is deep, wide, and subtle ; the 
best of Buddhas is incomprehensible, like the ocean ; 
therefore there is no further exaltation of the 
teacher; having left all faults, he is gone to the 
other shore 8 . (3) 

"Then the best of Buddhas*, of endless light, lights 
up all regions, he the king of kings ; and I, having 
become Buddha, and a master of the Law, may I 
deliver mankind from old age and death ! (4) 

"And I, on the strength of generosity, equanimity, 
virtue, forbearance, power, meditation and absorp- 
tion, undertake here the first and best duties, 
and shall become a Buddha, the saviour of all 
beings. (5) 

"And I, seeking for the knowledge of the best 
of the Blessed Ones, shall always worship many 
hundred thousands of ko/ts of Buddhas, endless like 
the sand of the Ganga, the incomparable lords. (6) 

1 It would be better to read sattvasira as a vocative. See 
p. a a, 1. 5. 

1 I have translated as if the reading were pizgHi, which would, 
however, have spoiled the metre. 

* The text has *dhik£lam, and *bdhiparam is suggested as 
a conjecture only. 

* I translate buddhavara. 
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§5. THE LAND OF BLISS. 9 

" Whatever worlds there are, similar (in number) 
to the sand of the Ganga, and the endless coun- 
tries which exist besides, there everywhere I shall 
send out light, because I have attained such 
power \ (7) 

"My land is (to be) noble, the first and the best; 
the Bodhi-tree excellent in this world 2 . There is 
incomparable happiness arising from Nirva»a, and 
this also I shall explain as vain. (8) 

"Beings 8 come hither from the ten quarters; 
having arrived there they quickly show my happiness. 
May Buddha there teach me the truth, — I form a 
desire full of true strength and vigour. (9) 

" I, knowing the worlds of the ten quarters, pos- 
sessed of absolute knowledge — they also always 
proclaim my thought 1 May I, gone to Avi^i hell, 
always abide there, but I shall never cease to prac- 
tise the power of prayer ! [i. e. May I remain in 
hell, if I cease to pray.] " (10) 

$ 5. • Then, O Ananda, that Bhikshu Dharmakara, 
having praised the Bhagavat, the Tathagata Loke- 
jvarara^a, in his presence, with those Gathas, spoke 
thus: "O Bhagavat, I wish to know the highest 
perfect knowledge. Again and again I raise and 
incline my thoughts towards the highest perfect 
knowledge. May therefore the Bhagavat, as 
a teacher, thus teach me the Law, that I may 
quickly know the highest perfect knowledge. May 
I become in the world a Tathagata, equal to the 

1 The text is obscure, Sanghavarman translates: 'My light will 
shine over all these countries, thus my strength and power will be 
immeasurable.' 

1 According to the Chinese translation. 

* Should it be sattva? 
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unequalled. And may the Bhagavat proclaim those 
signs by which I may comprehend the perfection 
of all good qualities of a Buddha country." 

' After this, O Ananda, the Bhagavat Loke^vara- 
ra/a, the Tathagata, thus spoke to that Bhikshu : 

" Do you by yourself, O Bhikshu, know the perfec- 
tion of all excellences and good qualities of a Buddha 
country ? " 

' He said : " O Bhagavat, I could not do this, but 
the Bhagavat alone. Explain the perfection of the 
excellences and all the good qualities of Buddha 
countries of the other Tathagatas, after hearing 
which we may fulfil every one of their signs." 

' Then, O Ananda, the Tathagata Lokervarara^ a, 
holy and fully enlightened, knowing the good dis- 
position of that Bhikshu, taught for a full ko/1 of 
years the perfection of all the excellences and 
good qualities of Buddha countries belonging to 
eighty-one hundred thousand niyutas of ko/ls of 
Buddhas, together with the signs, indication, and 
description, desiring welfare, wishing for benefits, 
compassionate, full of compassion, so that there 
might never be an end of Buddha countries, having 
conceived great pity for all beings. The measure 
of life of that Tathagata was full forty kalpas. 

§ 6. ' Then, O Ananda, that Bhikshu Dharmakara, 
taking the perfections of all the excellences and 
good qualities of those Buddha countries, of those 
eighty-one hundred thousand niyutas of ko/is of 
Buddhas, and concentrating them all on one Buddha 
country, worshipped with his head the feet of the 
Bhagavat Lokervarara^a, the Tathagata, turned 
respectfully round him to the right, and walked 
away from the presence of this Bhagavat And 
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afterwards, for the space of five kalpas, he thus 
concentrated the perfection of all the excellences 
and good qualities of the Buddha countries, such as 
had never been known before in the ten quarters of 
the whole world, more excellent, and more perfect 
than any, and composed the most excellent prayer. 

§ 7. ' Thus, O Ananda, that Bhikshu concentrated 
in his mind a perfection of a Buddha country 
eighty-one times more immeasurable, noble, and 
excellent than the perfection of the eighty-one hun- 
dred thousand niyutas of ko/ls of Buddha countries 
that had been told him by the Bhagavat Loke- 
.rvarara^a, the Tathagata. And then, proceeding 
to where the Tathagata was, he worshipped the 
feet of the Bhagavat with his head, and said: 
" O Bhagavat, the perfection of all the excellences 
and good qualities of the Buddha countries has 
been concentrated by me." 

'After this, O Ananda, the Tathagata Loke- 
.rvararif a thus spoke to the Bhikshu : " Preach then, 
O Bhikshu ; — the Tathagata allows it. Now is the 
proper time, O Bhikshu. Delight the assembly, 
produce joy, let the lion's voice be heard, so 
that now and hereafter, noble-minded Bodhisattvas, 
hearing it, may comprehend the different subjects 
(or occasions) of the prayers for the perfection of 
the good qualities of a Buddha country." 

'Then, O Ananda, that Bhikshu Dharmakara 
thus spoke at that time to the Bhagavat : " May 
the Bhagavat thus listen to me, to what my own 
prayers are, and how, after I shall have obtained 
the highest perfect knowledge, my own Buddha 
country will then be endowed with all inconceivable 
excellences and good qualities. 
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§ 8. i. " O Bhagavat, if in that Buddha country 
of mine there should be either hell, brute-creation 1 , 
the realm of departed spirits, or the body of 
Asuras, then may I not obtain the highest perfect 
knowledge. 

2. "O Bhagavat, if in that Buddha country of 
mine the beings who are born there should fall away 
(die), and fall into hell, the brute-creation, the realm 
of departed spirits, or into the body of Asuras, then 
may I not obtain the highest perfect knowledge. 

3. "O Bhagavat, if in that Buddha country of 
mine the beings who are born there should not all 
be of one colour, viz. a golden colour, then may 
I not obtain the highest perfect knowledge. 

4. " O Bhagavat, if in that Buddha country of 
mine there should be perceived any difference 
between gods and men, except when people count 
and tell, saying : ' These are gods and men, but 
only in ordinary and imperfect parlance,' then may 
I not obtain the highest perfect knowledge. 

5. "O Bhagavat, if in that Buddha country of 
mine the beings who are born there should not be 
possessed of the highest Paramitas of miraculous 
power and self-control, so that they could at least 
in the shortest moment of one thought step over 
a hundred thousand niyutas of kotfs of Buddha 
countries, then may I not obtain the highest perfect 
knowledge. 

6. "O Bhagavat, if in that Buddha country of 
mine the beings who are born there should not all be 
possessed of the recollection of their former births, 
so as at least to remember a hundred thousand 

1 Birth as an animal 
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niyutas of ko/ls of kalpas, then may I not obtain 
the highest perfect knowledge. 

7. " O Bhagavat, if in that Buddha country of 
mine the beings who are born there should not all 
acquire the divine eye, so as at least to be able 
to see a hundred thousand niyutas of ko/ls of 
worlds, then may I not obtain the highest perfect 
knowledge. 

8. " O Bhagavat, if in that Buddha country of mine 
the beings who are born there should not all acquire 
the divine ear, so as at least to be able to hear 
at the same time the good Law from a hundred 
thousand niyutas of ko/ls of Buddha countries, then 
may I not obtain the highest perfect knowledge. 

9. " O Bhagavat, if in that Buddha country of mine 
the beings who are born there should not all be 
skilled in the knowledge of the thoughts of other 
people, so as at least to be able to know the deeds 
and thoughts of beings belonging to a hundred 
thousand niyutas of ko/ls of Buddha countries, 
then may I not obtain the highest perfect know- 
ledge 

10. "O Bhagavat, if in that Buddha country of 
mine the beings who are born there should form 
any idea of property, even with regard to their 
own body, then may I not obtain the highest per- 
fect knowledge. 

11. " O Bhagavat, if in that Buddha country of 
mine the beings who are born there should not all 
be firmly established, viz. in absolute truth, till they 
have reached Mahaparinirvawa, then may I not 
obtain the highest perfect knowledge. 

12. "O Bhagavat, if any being should be able 
to count the pupils belonging to me after I have 
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obtained the highest perfect knowledge in that 
Buddha country of mine, even if all beings who are 
contained in those three millions of spheres of 
worlds 1 , after having become Pratyekabuddhas 2 , 
should be counting for a hundred thousand niyutas of 
ko/ts of kalpas, then may I not obtain the highest 
perfect knowledge. 

13. "O Bhagavat, if, after I have obtained the 
highest perfect knowledge, my light should be liable 
to be measured in this Buddha country of mine, 
even by the measure of a hundred thousand niyutas 
of ko/ts of Buddha countries, then may I not obtain 
the highest perfect knowledge. 

14. " O Bhagavat, if the measure of the life of the 
beings in that Buddha country of mine, after I have 
obtained the highest perfect knowledge, should be 
liable to be measured, excepting always by their 
own power of prayer, then may I not obtain the 
highest perfect knowledge. 

15. " O Bhagavat, if the measure of my life after 
I have obtained Bodhi (Buddha knowledge) should 
be limited, even by numbering a hundred thousand 
niyutas of ko/is of kalpas, then may I not obtain the 
highest perfect knowledge. 

16. " O Bhagavat, if, for the beings in this Buddha 
country of mine, after I have obtained Bodhi, even 
the name of sin should exist, then may I not obtain 
the highest perfect knowledge. 

17. "O Bhagavat, if immeasurable and innumer- 
able blessed Buddhas in immeasurable Buddha 



1 Trisihasra mah&s&hasra. 

' Men ready for Buddhaship. h»jj \{So decline to preach or 
communicate their kjl%iedge. 
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countries do not glorify my name, after I have 
obtained the Bodhi (knowledge); if they do not 
preach my fame and proclaim my praise, and utter 
it together, then may I not obtain the highest 
perfect knowledge. 

18 1 . "O Bhagavat, if those beings who have 
directed their thought towards the highest perfect 
knowledge in other worlds, and who, after having 
heard my name, when I have obtained the Bodhi 
(knowledge), have meditated on me with serene 
thoughts; if at the moment of their death, after 
having approached them, surrounded by an assembly 
of Bhikshus, I should not stand before them, wor- 
shipped by them, that is, so that their thoughts 
should not be troubled, then may I not obtain the 
highest perfect knowledge. 

19. " O Bhagavat, if those beings who in im- 
measurable and innumerable Buddha countries, 
after they have heard my name, when I shall have 
obtained Bodhi, should direct their thought to be 
born in that Buddha country of mine, and should for 
that purpose bring their stock of merit to maturity, 
if these should not be born in that Buddha country, 
even those who have only ten times repeated the 
thought (of that Buddha country), barring always 
those beings who have committed the (five) Anan- 
tarya sins 2 , and who have caused an obstruction and 
abuse of the good Law, then may I not obtain the 
highest perfect knowledge. 

20. " O Bhagavat, if those beings who have been 

1 On Pramdhanas 18 to 21, see note at the end. 

1 The five sins which bring immediate retribution. Cf. Childers, 

s.v. 
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born in that Buddha country of mine, after I have 
obtained Bodhi, should not all be bound to one 
birth only, before reaching the highest perfect know- 
ledge, barring always the special prayers of those 
very noble-minded Bodhisattvas who have put on 
the whole armour (of the Law), who understand the 
welfare of all beings, who are devoted to all beings, 
who work for the attainment of Nirva#a of all 
beings, who wish to perform the duty of a Bodhi- 
sattva in all worlds, who wish to serve all Buddhas, 
and to bring beings, in number like grains of sand 
of the river Gaiiga, to the highest perfect know- 
ledge, and who besides are turned towards the 
higher practice \ and perfect in the practice of the 
Samantabhadra 8 discipline, then may I not obtain 
the highest perfect knowledge. 

21. "O Bhagavat, if the Bodhisattvas who are 
born in that Buddha country of mine, after I have 
obtained Bodhi, should not all be able, after having 
gone to other Buddha countries, after their one 
morning-meal, to worship many hundreds of Bud- 
dhas, many thousands of Buddhas, many hundred 
thousands of Buddhas, many ko/ls of Buddhas, &c, 
till up to many hundred thousand niyutas of ko/ls 
of Buddhas, with objects which give every kind 
of pleasure, and this through the grace of the 
Buddha, then may I not obtain the highest perfect 
knowledge. 

22. " O Bhagavat, if those Bodhisattvas in that 
Buddha country of mine, after I have obtained 
Bodhi, should wish their stock of merit to grow 



1 Possibly the same as the uttarimagga, Arhatship. 
' See note at the end. 
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in the following shapes, viz. either in gold, in 
silver, in jewels, in pearls, in beryls, in shells, in 
stones, in corals, in crystal, in amber, in red pearls, 
in diamond, &c, or in any one of the other jewels ; 
or in all kinds of perfumes, in flowers, in garlands, 
in ointment, in incense-powder, in cloaks, in um- 
brellas, in flags, in banners, or in lamps ; or in all 
kinds of dancing, singing, and music ; — and if such 
gifts should not appear for them, from being pro- 
duced as soon as thought of, then may I not obtain 
the highest perfect knowledge. 

23. " O Bhagavat, if those beings who are born in 
that Buddha country of mine, after I have obtained 
Bodhi, should not all recite the story of the Law 
which is accompanied by omniscience, then may I 
not obtain the highest perfect knowledge. 

24. " O Bhagavat, if the Bodhisattvas in that 
Buddha country of mine, after I have obtained Bodhi, 
should think thus: May we, remaining in this world, 
honour, revere, esteem, and worship the blessed 
Buddhas in immeasurable and innumerable Buddha 
countries, viz. with cloaks, alms-bowls, beds, stools, 
refreshments, medicines, utensils, with flowers, in- 
cense, lamps, perfumes, garlands, ointment, powder, 
cloaks, umbrellas, flags, banners, with different kinds 
of dancing, singing, and music, and with showers of 
jewels, — and if the blessed Buddhas should not accept 
them, when they are produced as soon as thought 
of, viz. from compassion, then may I not obtain the 
highest perfect knowledge. 

25. " O Bhagavat, if the Bodhisattvas who are born 
in that Buddha country of mine, after I have obtained 
Bodhi, should not all be in possession of strength of 
body as strong as the diamond (or thunderbolt ?) of 

[49] *c 
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Narayawa, then may I not obtain the highest perfect 
knowledge. 

26. " O Bhagavat, if any being in that Buddha 
country of mine, after I have obtained Bodhi, should 
learn the limit of the beauty of (its) ornament, even 
if he be possessed of the divine eye, and should 
know (its) various beauty, saying : ' That Buddha 
country possesses so much beauty and so much 
magnificence,' then may I not obtain the highest 
perfect knowledge. 

27. " O Bhagavat, if in that Buddha country of 
mine, after I have obtained Bodhi, a Bodhisattva 
possessed even of a very small stock of merit, 
should not perceive the Bodhi-tree of noble beauty, 
at least a hundred yo^anas in height, then may 
I not obtain the highest perfect knowledge. 

28. "O Bhagavat, if in that Buddha country of 
mine, after I have obtained Bodhi, either teaching 
or learning should have to be made by any being, 
and they should not all be in possession of the per- 
fect knowledge, then may I not obtain the highest 
perfect knowledge. 

29. " O Bhagavat, if that Buddha country of mine, 
after I have obtained Bodhi, should not be so bril- 
liant, that in it could be seen on all sides immeasur- 
able, innumerable, inconceivable, incomparable, im- 
mense Buddha countries, as a round face is seen in 
a highly burnished round mirror, then may I not 
obtain the highest perfect knowledge. 

30. " O Bhagavat, if in that Buddha country of 
mine, after I have obtained Bodhi, there should not 
be a hundred thousand of vases full of different 
sweet perfumes, made of all kinds of jewels, always 
smoking with incense, fit for the worship of Bodhi- 
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sattvas and Tathagatas, rising into the sky beyond 
gods, men, and all things, then may I not obtain the 
highest perfect knowledge. 

31. " O Bhagavat, if in that Buddha country of 
mine, after I have obtained Bodhi, there should not 
be showers of sweet jewel-flowers, always pouring 
down, and if there should not be sweet-sounding 
music-clouds, always playing, then may I rtot obtain 
the highest perfect knowledge. 

32. " O Bhagavat, if the beings belonging to me, 
after I have obtained Bodhi, who are visible by their 
splendour, in immeasurable, innumerable, inconceiv- 
able, incomparable worlds, should not all be filled 
with pleasure, far beyond gods and men, then may 
I not obtain the highest perfect knowledge. 

33. " O Bhagavat, if, after I have obtained Bodhi, 
the noble-minded Bodhisattvas in immeasurable, 
inconceivable, incomparable, immense Buddha coun- 
tries on all sides, after having heard my name, 
should not be delivered from birth, through the 
merit arising from that hearing, and should not 
be strong in the knowledge of Dhara«is, until they 
have obtained the very throne of Bodhi, then may 
I not obtain the highest perfect knowledge. 

34. " O Bhagavat, if, after I have obtained Bodhi, 
women in immeasurable, innumerable, inconceivable, 
incomparable, immense Buddha countries on all 
sides, after having heard my name, should allow 
carelessness to arise, should not turn their thoughts 
towards Bodhi, should, when they are free from 
birth, not despise their female nature ; and if they, 
being born again, should assume a second female 
nature, then may I not obtain the highest perfect 
knowledge. 



*c 2 
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35. " O Bhagavat, if, after I have obtained Bodhi, 
the Bodhisattvas who in immeasurable, innumer- 
able, inconceivable, incomparable, immense Buddha 
countries round about in the ten quarters having 
heard my name, and having fallen down, shall 
worship me with prostrate reverence, should not, 
when performing the duty of Bodhisattvas, be 
honoured by the world and by the gods, then may 
I not obtain the highest perfect knowledge. 

36. " O Bhagavat, if, after I have obtained Bodhi, 
the work of dyeing, sewing, drying, washing of his 
cloaks should have to be performed by any Bodhi- 
sattva, and they should not perceive themselves, 
as quick as thought, covered by newly-produced 
excellent cloaks, granted to them by the Tatha- 
gata, then may I not obtain the highest perfect 
knowledge. 

37. " O Bhagavat, if the beings who are born at 
the same time in that Buddha country, after I have 
obtained Bodhi, should not obtain such happiness as 
that of the holy Bhikshu who is free from pain and 
has obtained the third meditation, then may I not 
obtain the highest perfect knowledge. 

38. " O Bhagavat, if those Bodhisattvas who are 
born in that Buddha country of mine, after I have 
obtained Bodhi, should not produce from different 
jewel-trees such a mass of excellent ornaments in 
that Buddha country, as they should wish for, then 
may I not obtain the highest perfect knowledge. 

39. "O Bhagavat, if the Bodhisattvas who are born 
in other Buddha countries, when they have heard 
my name, after I shall have obtained Bodhi, should 
suffer any diminution in the strength of their senses, 
then may I not obtain the highest perfect knowledge. 
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40. " O Bhagavat, if, after I have obtained Bodhi, 
the Bodhisattvas, from hearing my name in a place 
of a different Buddha country, should not obtain the 
Samadhi (ecstacy) called Suvibhaktavatt, in which 
Samadhi the Bodhisattvas will see immeasurable, 
innumerable, inconceivable, incomparable, immense, 
blessed Buddhas one moment after another ; and if 
that Samadhi of theirs should come to an end mean- 
while, then may I not obtain the highest perfect 
knowledge. 

41. " O Bhagavat, if, after I have obtained Bodhi, 
beings, having heard my name in Buddha countries 
different from this, should not, through the stock of 
merit which follows on that hearing, obtain birth in 
a noble family, till they arrive at Bodhi, then may 
I not obtain the highest perfect knowledge. 

42. " O Bhagavat, if, after I have obtained Bodhi, 
the Bodhisattvas who live in other Buddha countries, 
after hearing my name, till they have reached Bodhi 
by the stock of merit which follows on that hearing, 
should not all obtain a combination of their stock 
of merit with the joy and gladness of their Bodhi- 
sattva life, then may I not obtain the highest per- 
fect knowledge. 

43. " O Bhagavat, if, after I have obtained Bodhi, 
the Bodhisattvas, as soon as they have heard my 
name, in other worlds, should not obtain the 
Samadhi called Samantanugata, in which Bodhi- 
sattvas honour one moment after another im- 
measurable, innumerable, inconceivable, incompar- 
able, immense, blessed Buddhas, and if that 
Samadhi of theirs should come to an end before 
they have reached the throne of Bodhi, then may 
I not obtain the highest perfect knowledge. 
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44. " O Bhagavat, if the beings who are born in 
that Buddha country of mine, after I have obtained 
Bodhi, should not hear, as quick as thought, such 
a teaching of the Law as they wish to hear, then may 
I not obtain the highest perfect knowledge. 

45. " O Bhagavat, if, after I have obtained Bodhi, 
the Bodhisattvas in this and other Buddha coun- 
tries, as soon as they have heard my name, should 
ever turn back from the highest perfect know- 
ledge, then may I not obtain the highest perfect 
knowledge. 

46. " O Bhagavat, if, after I have obtained Bodhi, 
and have become a Buddha-teacher, the Bodhi- 
sattvas who hear my name in Buddha countries, and 
obtain the first, the second, and the third degrees of 
endurance, as soon as they have heard my name, 
should turn away again from Buddha, the Law, and 
the Church, then may I not obtain the highest perfect 
knowledge." 

$ 9. ' And again, O Ananda, when he had spoken 
such prayers, that Bhikshu Dharmakara, at that 
time, through the grace of Buddha spoke these 
verses * : 

1. "If, when I have obtained Bodhi, there should 
not be for me an excellent Pramdhana of such 
a character, then, O Prince, O Best of beings, may 
I not be endowed with the ten powers, incomparable, 
worthy of offerings 2 . 

2. " If there should not be for me such a country, 
endowed with many and various mighty and divine 



1 The translation of these verses, owing to the imperfect state of 
the text, is in many places tentative only. 
* See verse 10. 
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endowments, I should gladly go to hell, suffering 
pain, and not be a King of treasures 1 . 

3. " If, when I have approached the Bodhi throne, 
my name should not quickly reach the ten quarters, 
the broad and many endless Buddha countries, may 
I not be a lord of the world, endowed with power. 

4. " If indeed I should delight in the enjoyments of 
love, being deprived of zeal, understanding and pru- 
dence, even after having reached the incomparable 
and blessed Bodhi, may I not be a teacher in the 
world, endowed with power. 

5. " The lord of vast light, incomparable and' in- 
finite, has illuminated all Buddha countries in all 
the quarters, he has quieted passions, all sins and 
errors, he has quieted the fire in the walk of hell. 

6. "After making his broad eye lustrous, after 
driving away the darkness from all men, after re- 
moving all untimely misfortunes, he led hither those 
who dwell in Svarga (heaven) and who shine with 
endless light 

7. " The splendour of sun and moon does not 
shine in heaven, nor the fiery splendour of the maze 
of jewels of the gods; the Lord overcomes all 
splendour, he, the bright one, who has performed 
his former discipline. 

8. "He is the best of men, the treasure of all who 
suffer ; there is no one like him in all the quarters. 
Having completed a hundred thousand of good 
works, he, in his assembly, raised the lion-voice of 
Buddha. 

9. " After having worshipped former self-existing 
Cinas, after having performed immeasurable ko/ts 

1 A Niga king ? 
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of vows and penances, he became in this, his best of 
spiritual existences, the best of beings, possessed of 
the full power of prayers. 

10. "As the Bhagavat, the Lord, who is pos- 
sessed of unlimited light of knowledge, knows the 
three kinds of knowledge in the world, may I also 
be worthy of equal offerings \ the best of sages, the 
leader of men. 

ii. "If, O Lord, this my prayer succeeds, after 
I have obtained Bodhi, may this sphere of a thousand 
worlds tremble, and may a shower of flowers descend 
on Ihe hosts of gods." 

12. 'Then the earth trembled, flowers were 
showered down, hundreds of instruments resounded 
in the sky, powder of heavenly sweet sandal-wood 
was scattered, and there was a voice saying : " Thou 
wilt be a Buddha in the world." 

§ 10. ' That Bhikshu Dharmikara, the noble- 
minded Bodhisattva, O Ananda, was possessed of 
this perfection of prayers. And a few Bodhi- 
sattvas only, O Ananda, are possessed of such a 
perfection of prayers. There is on this earth an 
appearance of a few only of such prayers. Of a 
few, however, existence cannot be denied. 

'Then again, O Ananda, this Bhikshu Dharma- 
kara having recjted these peculiar prayers before 
the Bhagavat Lokesvarara^a, the Tathigata, and 
before the world including gods, Mara, and Brah- 
man, and before people consisting of .Sramawas and 
Brahma#as with gods, men, and Asuras, was estab- 
lished in the attainment of the true promise. And 
proclaiming this purity of the Buddha country, this 

1 See verse i. 
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greatness and excellency of the Buddha country, 
and performing the duty of a Bodhisattva, he never 
conceived the remotest thoughts of lust, malevolence, 
and cruelty, during a hundred thousand niyutas of 
ko/ls of years, immeasurable, innumerable, incon- 
ceivable, incomparable, measureless, immense, inex- 
pressible ; and he never conceived the idea of lust, 
malevolence, and cruelty, nay, he never conceived 
the idea of form, sound, smell, taste, and touch. 
He was gentle, charming indeed, and compassionate ; 
pleasant to live with, agreeable, amiable, content, of 
few wishes, satisfied, retired, not evil, not foolish, 
not suspicious, not crooked, not wicked, not deceit- 
ful, tender 1 , kindly speaking, always zealous, docile 
in the searching after the pure Law. And for the 
good of all beings, he recited the great prayer, 
showing respect to friends, teachers, masters, the 
Church, the Law, and Buddha, always girded for the 
performance of the duties of the Bodhisattva, right- 
eous, gentle, not deceitful, not flattering, virtuous, 
a leader for the sake of rousing others to perform 
all good laws, producing by his activity the ideas of 
emptiness, causelessness, and purposelessness, and he 
was well guarded in his speech. Then, performing 
the duties of a Bodhisattva, after having given up 
all speaking which, when spoken, serves to injure 
one's self or others or both, he employed only such 
speech as served the pleasure and benefit of himself, 
others, or both. And he was so wise that, when 
entering into capitals, kingdoms, countries, towns, 
cities, and villages, he was always perfectly restrained 
with regard to all objects of sense. Performing 

1 Sukhiloma, for sukhulama or sukhumala (i.e. sukumar a). 
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himself the duties of the Bodhisattva without inter- 
ruption, he walked himself in the highest perfec- 
tion (paramiti) of liberality, and he also roused 
others to walk in the same. And himself walking 
in the highest perfections of knowledge, meditation, 
strength, patience, and virtue, he roused others also 
to walk in the same. And he has collected so large 
a stock of merit that, wherever he is born, there 
arise for him many hundreds of thousands of niyutas 
of ko/ts of treasures from out the earth. 

' By him, while he was thus performing the duties 
of a Bodhisattva, immeasurable and innumerable 
hundreds of thousands of niyutas of kofls of beings 
were established in perfect enlightenment, of whom 
it is not easy to know the limit by means of speech. 
So many immeasurable and innumerable holy Bud- 
dhas were honoured, revered, esteemed, and wor- 
shipped, and enabled to touch whatever causes 
pleasure, such as cloaks, alms-bowls, couches, seats, 
refreshments, medicines, and other furniture. It is 
not easy to know the limit by pointing it out in 
words, as to how many beings were established 
by him in the noble families of Brahma#as, Ksha- 
triyas, ministers, householders, and merchants. In 
the same manner they were established in the 
sovereignty of (7ambudvtpa (India), and they were 
established in the character of Afakravartins, Loka- 
palas, 3akras, Suyamas, Sutushitas, Sunirmitas, Vara- 
vartins, Devara^as, and Mahabrahmans. So many 
immeasurable and innumerable Buddhas were 
honoured, revered, esteemed, and worshipped, and 
requested to turn the wheel of the Law, of whom 
it is not easy to know the limit by means of words. 

'And he collected such virtue, that out of his 
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mouth, while performing the duties of a Bodhi- 
sattva, during immeasurable, innumerable, incon- 
ceivable, incomparable, immense, measureless, in- 
expressible ko/Is of kalpas, there breathed a sweet 
and more than heavenly smell of saridal-wood. 
From all the pores of his hair there arose the smell 
of lotus, and he was pleasing to everybody, gracious 
and beautiful, endowed with the fulness of the best 
bright colour 1 . As his body was adorned with 
all the good signs and marks, there arose from 
the pores (of his hair) and from the palms of his 
hands all sorts of precious ornaments in the shape 
of all kinds of cloaks and vestments, in the shape 
of all kinds of flowers, incense, scents, garlands, 
ointments,, umbrellas, flags, and banners, and in 
the shape of all kinds of instrumental music. And 
there appeared also, streaming forth from the palms 
of his hands, all kinds of viands and drink, food, 
hard and soft, and sweetmeats, and all kinds of 
enjoyments and pleasures. Thus then that Bhikshu 
Dharmakara, O Ananda, had obtained the command 
of all necessaries, after performing the duties of 
a Bodhisattva.' 

J 11. After this, the blessed Ananda thus spoke 
to the Bhagavat: 'O Bhagavat, has that Bhikshu 
Dharmakara, the noble-minded Bodhisattva, after 
having obtained the highest perfect knowledge, 
passed away, having entered Nirv£»a, or has he 
not yet been enlightened, or is he now living and 
enlightened, and does he dwell now, remain, support 
himself, and teach the Law ? ' 

The Bhagavat said : ' Not indeed, O Ananda, has 

1 See LaLVist. p. 337. 
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that Tathagata passed away, nor has he not yet 
come, but the Tathagata, the holy, after having 
obtained the highest perfect knowledge, dwells now, 
remains, supports himself, and teaches the Law, in 
the western quarter, in the Buddha country, distant 
from this world by a hundred thousand niyutas 
of ko/ls of Buddha countries, in the world which 
is called Sukhavatl, being called Amitabha, the 
Tathagata, holy and fully enlightened. He is sur- 
rounded by innumerable Bodhisattvas, and wor- 
shipped by endless .Sravakas, and in possession of 
the endless perfection of his Buddha country. 

§ 12. ' And his light is immeasurable, so that it 
is not easy to know the limit of its measure, saying, 
he stands illuminating so many hundreds of Buddha 
countries, so many thousands of Buddha countries, 
so many hundred thousands of Buddha countries, 
so many ko/ls of Buddha countries, so many hun- 
dred ko/ls of Buddha countries, so many thousand 
ko/is of Buddha countries, so many hundred thou- 
sands of ko/ls of Buddha countries, so many hundred 
thousands of nivutas of ko/is of Buddha countries. 
But indeed, O Ananda, to put it briefly, a hundred 
thousand niyutas of ko/is of Buddha countries, 
equal to the sands of the river Ganga, are always 
lighted up in the eastern quarter, by the light of 
that Bhagavat Amitabha. Thus on every side in 
the southern, western, northern quarter, in the 
zenith and nadir, in every one of these quarters, 
there are a hundred thousand niyutas of ko/ls 
of Buddha countries, like the sands of the river 
Ganga, always lighted up by the light of that 
Bhagavat Amitabha, excepting the Buddhas, the 
Bhagavats, who, through the practice of their former 
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prayers, have lighted up the world by their own light, 
which is a fathom in length, or by their light which 
is one, two, three, four, five, ten, twenty, thirty, 
forty, or fifty yo^anas in length, or a hundred or 
thousand or hundred thousand yqfanas in length, 
until their brightness reaches many hundred thou- 
sand niyutas of ko/ls of yq?anas in length. There 
is not, O Ananda, any case of likeness, by which 
the extent of the light of that Tathagata Ami- 
tabha could be understood. Hence, O Ananda, 
for that reason that Tathigata is called Amitabha 
(possessed of infinite light), and he is called Amita- 
prabha (possessed of infinite splendour), Amita- 
prabhasa (possessed of infinite brilliancy), Asama- 
ptaprabha (whose light is never finished), Asangata- 
prabha (whose light is not conditioned), Prabha- 
sikhotsrz'sh/aprabha (whose light proceeds from 
flames of light), Sadivyamaniprabha (whose light 
is that of heavenly jewels), Apratihatarasmiraga- 
prabha (whose light has the colour of unimpeded 
rays), Ri^aniyaprabha (possessed of beautiful light), 
Premanlyaprabha (possessed of lovely light), Pramo- 
danlyaprabha (possessed of delightful light), Sanga- 
manlyaprabha (possessed of attractive light), Upo- 
shawiyaprabha (possessed of pleasant light), Ani- 
bandhaniyaprabha 1 (possessed of light that cannot 
be stopped), Ativtryaprabha (possessed of extremely 
powerful light), Atulyaprabha (possessed of incom- 
parable light), Abhibhuyanarendrabhutrayendra- 
prabha 2 (possessed of light greater than that of 

1 This seems better than nibandhanfyaprabha, as printed in 
the text. 

* This reading is conjectural and the translation doubtful. Perhaps 
the text was anabhibhuyanarendr&bhutrayendra-prabhaA. 
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the lords of men, nay, the lords of the three 
worlds), •SVantasawiayendusuiya^ihmlkaraHaprabha 
(possessed of light which bends the full moon and 
the sun), Abhibhuyalokapalasakrabrahmayuddhava- 
samahefvarasarvadeva/ihrnlkaraftaprabha (possessed 
of light which bends all the conquered gods, Mahe- 
svara, the •Suddhavasas, Brahman, .Sakra, and the 
Lokapalas). 

' This splendour of the Arya (noble) is pure, great, 
producing bodily pleasure, happiness of mind, pro- 
ducing happiness, delight, and joy for men and not- 
men, Kinnaras, Mahoragas, Ganu&s, Gandharvas, 
Yakshas, Nagas, Asuras, and Devas ; and producing 
the pleasure of beings of good disposition K 

' And in this manner, O Ananda, the Tathagata 2 
might speak for a whole kalpa on the work of the 
Tathagata Amitabha, beginning with his light, and 
yet he would not be able to reach the end of the 
virtues of that light of that Tathagata, neither would 
there be any failure of the self-confidence in the 
Tathagata himself. And why ? Because, O Ananda, 
both these things are immeasurable, innumerable, 
inconceivable, and endless, viz. first, the greatness 
of the excellence of the light of that Tathagata 
Amitabha, the Bhagavat, and secondly, the unsur- 
passed light of the knowledge possessed by the 
Tathagata (by myself). 

1 Here the text adds (p. 30, 1. 4), kalyakujalamimiweva- 
dvipramodyakara«t. The whole sentence is unintelligible. 

* This refers to the Bhagavat .Sakyamuni himself, who speaks of 
himself as the Tathagata. What he means to say is that the light of 
Amitabha is infinite and that therefore even the Tathagata could not 
finish the description of it Yet this would not detract from the 
infinite power of the Tathagata or diminish his vau&radya 
because that power too is infinite. 
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J 1 3. ' And, O Ananda, the assembly of the hearers 
of that Tathagata Amitabha is immeasurable, so that 
it is not easy to learn its measure, so as to be able 
to say, there are so many ko/ts of the hearers, 
so many hundreds, thousands, hundred-thousands, 
kankaras, vimbaras, nayutas (niyutas ?), ayutas, aksho- 
bhyas, vivahas (masc), srotas (?), qfas 1 , so many 
periods, called immeasurable, innumerable, countless, 
incomparable, inconceivable. Now, for instance, O 
Ananda, the Bhikshu Maudgalyayana having obtained 
miraculous power, might, if he wished, count 2 in one 
day and night, how many kinds of stars there are in 
the universal world. Then, let there be a hundred 
thousand niyutas of ko/is of such men, endowed 
with miraculous powers, and let them do nothing else 
but count the first company (only) of the hearers of 
the Tathagata Amitabha, during a hundred thousand 
niyutas of ko^ls of years, and yet by them thus 
counting even the hundredth part would not be 
counted, even the thousandth, even the hundred 
thousandth ; nay, not even so far as the minutest 
part, or likeness, or approach 8 towards it would have 
been counted. 

' Thus, for instance, O Ananda, a man might throw 
out from the great ocean, which is not to be measured 
across by less than eighty-four thousand yo^fanas, 
one single drop of water by the sharp end of hair, 
which is divided a hundred times. What do you 
think then, Ananda, — which would be greater, one 
drop of water which has been thrown up by the 

1 All these are names of fanciful measures. 

* Nagarewa, 'with an instrument' or 'by some clever contrivance.' 

* See Kern's translation of the Saddharmapuadarfka, p. 317, 
note 2. 
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sharp pointed hair divided a hundred times, or the 
mass of water left in the great ocean ?' 

Ananda said : ' Even a thousand yog - anas, O Bha- 
gavat, would be a small portion of the great ocean, 
how much more then one drop of water thrown out 
by the sharp pointed hair divided a hundred times ! ' 

Bhagavat said : ' As that one drop of water, exactly 
so large (so small in proportion) was the first company 
of the hearers. And let there be reckoning made 
by those Bhikshus, who are like Maudgalyayana, 
counting for a hundred thousand niyutas of ko/ts 
of years, and yet, as to the mass of water left in the 
great ocean, it would even then have to be con- 
sidered as not counted. How much more with regard 
to the second, third, and the rest of the companies of 
the hearers I Therefore the mass of hearers of the 
Bhagavat is endless and boundless, and receives the 
name of " immeasurable and innumerable." 

§ 14. ' And, O Ananda, the length of the life of 
that Bhagavat Amitibha, the Tathagata, is immeasur- 
able, so that it is not easy to know its length, so as 
to be able to say (that it comprises) so many hundreds 
of kalpas, so many thousands of kalpas, so many 
hundred thousands of kalpas, so many ko/ls of kalpas, 
so many hundreds of ko/ts of kalpas, so many thou- 
sands of ko/ls of kalpas, so many hundred thousands 
of ko/ls of kalpas, so many hundred thousands of 
niyutas of ko/ts of kalpas. Therefore, O Ananda, 
the limit of the measure of the life of that Bhagavat 
is immeasurable indeed Therefore that Tathagata 
is called Amitayus. 

' And as, O Ananda, the rule of making known the 
reckoning of kalpas exists here in this world, ten 
kalpas have passed now since Bhagavat Amitayus, 
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the Tathagata, arose and awoke to the highest perfect 
knowledge. 

§ 15. ' And, O Ananda, the world called Sukh&vatt 
belonging to that Bhagavat Amitabha is prosperous, 
rich, good to live in, fertile, lovely, and filled with 
many gods and men. Then, O Ananda, in that 
world there are neither hells, nor the brute creation, 
nor the realm of departed spirits, nor bodies of 
Asuras, nor untimely births 1 . And there do not 
appear in this world such gems as are known in the 
world Sukhavatt. 

§ 16. 'Now, O Ananda, that world Sukhavati is 
fragrant with several sweet-smelling scents, rich in 
manifold flowers and fruits, adorned with gem trees, 
and frequented by tribes of manifold sweet-voiced 
birds, which have been made by the Tathagata (on 
purpose 2 ). And, O Ananda, those gem trees are of 
several colours, of many colours, and of many hun- 
dred thousand colours. There are gem trees there 
of golden-colour, and made of gold. There are 
those of silver-colour, and made of silver. There 
are those of beryl-colour, and made of beryl. There 
are those of crystal-colour, and made of crystal. 
There are those of coral-colour, and made of coral. 
There are those of red pearl-colour, and made of 
red pearls. There are those of diamond-colour, and 
made of diamonds. 

' There are some trees of two gems, viz. gold and 
silver. There are some of three gems, viz. gold, 
silver, and beryl. There are some of four gems, 

1 These untimely births, i. e. being born out of time, when there 
are no Buddhas to listen to, are not mentioned in the first Pram- 
dh&na ; nor the jewels. 

1 Cf. the eighth paragraph in the Smaller Sukh&vatf-vyuha. 

[49] * D 
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viz. gold, silver, beryl, and crystal. There are some 
of five gems, viz. gold, silver, beryl, crystal, and 
coral. There are some of six gems, viz. gold, 
silver, beryl, crystal, coral, and red pearls. There 
are some of seven gems, viz. gold, silver, beryl, 
crystal, coral, red pearls, and diamonds as the 
seventh. 

' And there, O Ananda, of the trees made of gold, 
the flowers, leaves, small branches, branches, trunks, 
and roots are made of gold, and the fruits are made 
of silver. Of trees made of silver, the flowers, 
leaves, small branches, branches, trunks, and roots 
are made of silver only, and the fruits are made of 
beryl. Of trees made of beryl, the flowers, leaves, 
small branches, branches, trunks, and roots are made 
of beryl, and the fruits are made of crystal. Of 
trees made of crystal, the flowers, leaves, small 
branches, branches, trunks, and roots are made of 
crystal only, and the fruits are made of coral. Of 
trees made of coral, the flowers, leaves, small 
branches, branches, trunks, and roots are made of 
coral only, and the fruits are made of red pearls. 
Of trees made of red pearls, the flowers, leaves, 
small branches, branches, trunks, and roots are 
made of red pearls only, and the fruits are made of 
diamonds. Of trees made of diamonds, the flowers, 
leaves, small branches, branches, trunks, and roots 
are made of diamonds only, and the fruits are made 
of gold. 

' Of some trees, O Ananda, the roots are made 
of gold, the trunks of silver, the branches of beryl, 
the small branches of crystal, the leaves of coral, 
the flowers of red pearls, and the fruits of diamonds. 
Of some trees, O Ananda, the roots are made of 
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silver, the trunks of beryl, the branches of crystal, 
the small branches of coral, the leaves of red pearls, 
the flowers of diamonds, and the fruits of gold. Of 
some trees, O Ananda, the roots are made of beryl, 
the trunks of crystal, the branches of coral, the 
small branches of red pearls, the leaves of diamonds, 
the flowers of gold, and the fruits of silver. Of 
some trees, O Ananda, the roots are made of crystal, 
the trunks of coral, the branches of red pearls, the 
small branches of diamonds, the leaves of gold, the 
flowers of silver, and the fruits of beryl. Of some 
trees, O Ananda, the roots are made of coral, the 
trunks of red pearls, the branches of diamonds, 
the small branches of gold, the leaves of silver, the 
flowers of beryl, and the fruits of crystal Of some 
trees, O Ananda, the roots are made of red pearls, 
the trunks of diamonds, the branches of gold, the 
small branches of silver, the leaves of beryl, the 
flowers of crystal, and the fruits of coral. Of some 
trees, O Ananda, the roots are made of diamonds, 
the trunks of gold, the branches of silver, the small 
branches of beryl, the leaves of crystal, the flowers 
of coral, and the fruits of red pearls. Of some 
trees, O Ananda, the roots are made of the seven 
gems, the trunks of the seven gems, the branches 
of the seven gems, the small branches of the seven 
gems, the leaves of the seven gems, the flowers 
of the seven gems, and the fruits of the seven 
gems. 

'And, O Ananda, the roots, trunks, branches, 
small branches, leaves, flowers, and fruits of all 
"those trees are pleasant to touch, and fragrant. And, 
when those (trees) are moved by the wind, a sweet 
and delightful sound proceeds from them, never 

*D2 
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tiring, and never disagreeable to hear. That Bud- 
dha country, O Ananda, is always on every side 
surrounded by such trees made of the seven gems, 
by masses of Kadalt (banana) trees, and rows of 
palm-trees made of the seven gems, and entirely 
surrounded with golden nets, and wholly covered 
with lotus flowers, made of all kinds of gems. 

' There are lotus flowers there, half a yo/ana in 
circumference. There are others, one yq^ana in 
circumference ; and others, two, three, four, or five 
yq^anas in circumference; nay, there are some, 
as much as ten yqfanas in circumference. And 
from each gem-lotus there proceed thirty-six hun- 
dred thousand kofls of rays of light And from 
each ray of light there proceed thirty-six hundred 
thousand ko/ts of Buddhas, with bodies of golden- 
colour, possessed of the thirty-two marks of great 
men, who go and teach the Law to beings in 
the immeasurable and innumerable worlds in the 
eastern quarter. Thus also in the southern, western, 
and northern quarters, above and below, in the 
cardinal and intermediate points, they go their way 
to the immeasurable and innumerable worlds and 
teach the Law to beings in the whole world. 

§ 1 7. ' And again, O Ananda, there are no black 
mountains anywhere in that Buddha country, nor 
anywhere jewel mountains, nor anywhere Sumerus, 
kings of mountains, nor anywhere Aakrava</as, great 
Aakravaoas, kings of mountains. And that Buddha 
country is level on every side, lovely, like the palm 
of the hand, with districts full of jewels and treasures 
of every kind.' 

After this, the blessed Ananda spoke thus to the 
Bhagavat : ' But in that case, O Bhagavat, where 
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do the gods consisting of the companies of the four 
Maharajas who dwell on the side of the Sumeru, 
and where do the Trayastri»f sa. gods who dwell on 
the top of the Sumeru, find their place ? ' 

Bhagavat said : ' What do you think, O Ananda, 
where do these other beings find their place, who in 
this world dwell above the king of mountains, 
Sumeru, namely, the Yamadevas, Tushitas, Nir- 
manaratis, Paranirmitavasavartins, Brahmakayikas, 
Brahmapurohitas, Mahabrahmans, as far as the 
Akanish/^as ? ' 

Ananda replied: 'O Bhagavat, the result of 
works and the outcome of works are inconceivable ' 
(i.e. I do not understand it). 

Bhagavat said : ' Here, you see, the result of 
works and the outcome of works are inconceivable. 
But to the blessed Buddhas the position of Buddhas 
is not inconceivable, while to thee the holy and 
miraculous power of virtuous beings, whose stock of 
merit has become ripened, seems inconceivable.' 

Ananda said : ' I had no doubt on this, no difference 
of opinion, or hesitation ; on the contrary, I ask only 
the Tathagata about this matter in order to destroy 
the doubts, the differences of opinion, and the hesita- 
tions of future beings.' 

Bhagavat said : ' All right, Ananda, this is what 
you ought to do. 

§ 18. 'In that world Sukhavatt, O Ananda, there 
flow different kinds of rivers ; there are great rivers 
there, one yq^ana in breadth ; there are rivers up to 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty yqfanas in breadth, and up 
to twelve yo^anas in depth. All these rivers are 
delightful, carrying water of different sweet odour, 
carrying bunches of flowers adorned with various 
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gems, resounding with sweet voices. 'And, O 
Ananda, there proceeds from an instrument which 
consists of hundred thousand ko/Is of parts, which 
embodies heavenly music and is played by clever 
people, the same delightful sound which proceeds 
from those great rivers, the sound which is deep, 
unknown, incomprehensible, clear, pleasant to the 
ear, touching the heart, beloved, sweet, delightful, 
never tiring, never disagreeable, pleasant to hear, as 
if it always said, " Non-eternal, peaceful, unreal." 
Such a sound comes to be heard by these beings. 

' And again, O Ananda, the borders of those great 
rivers on both sides are filled with jewel trees of 
various scents, from which bunches of flowers, leaves, 
and branches of all kinds hang down. And if the 
beings, who are on the borders of those rivers, wish 
to enjoy sport full of heavenly delights, the water 
rises to the ankle only after they have stepped into 
the rivers, if they wish it to be so ; or if they wish 
it, the water rises to their knees, to their hips, to 
their sides, and to their ears. And heavenly 
pleasures arise. Again, if the beings then wish the 
water to be cold, it is cold ; if they wish it to be hot, 
it is hot ; if they wish it to be hot and cold, it is hot 
and cold, according to their pleasure. 

1 And those great rivers flow along, full of water 
scented with the best perfumes of the Uragasara 
sandal-wood, of Tagaras, Kalanusarin (dark, fragrant 
sandal-wood) trees, Agarus, and heavenly Tamala- 
pattras ; covered with flowers of the white water- 
lilies, and heavenly Utpalas, Padmas, Kumudas, and 
Puju&rtkas; full of delightful sounds of peacocks, 

1 Instead of t&s4m, it is better to read tathl 
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sparrows, kiwalas, cuckoos, .sarikas, parrots, ducks, 
geese, herons, cranes, swans 1 and others ; with small 
islands inhabited by flocks of birds, created by the 
Tathagata ; adorned with fields, full of metals ; with 
fords on which it is easy to drink, free from mud, 
and covered with gold dust And when these 
beings there desire, thinking what kind of wishes 
should be fulfilled for them, then exactly such wishes 
are fulfilled for them according to the Law *. 

' And, O Ananda, the sound which rises from that 
water is delightful, and the whole Buddha country is 
aroused by it And if beings, who stand on the borders 
of the river, wish that the sound should not come 
within their ear-shot, then it does not come within their 
ear-shot, even if they are possessed of the heavenly 
ear. And whatever sound a man wishes to hear, 
exactly that delightful sound he hears, as for instance, 
the sound " Buddha, Dharma (the Law), Sangha (the 
Church), the Paramitas (highest perfections), the 
Bhumis (stages), the Balas (powers), Vawaradya 
(perfections), Avemkabuddhadharma (freedom from 
attachment), Pratisa*»vit (consciousness); .Sunyata 
(emptiness), Animitta (unconditioned), Apra«ihita (free 
from desire), Anabhisamskara (not made), A^ata (not 
born), Anutpada (without origin), Abhava (not being), 
and Nirodha (cessation) ; .Santa, praranta, and upayanta 
(peace); Mahamaitrt (great love), Mahakaru«a (great 
pity), Mahamudita (great rejoicing), and Mahopek- 
sha (great forgiveness) ; Anutpattikadharmakshanti 

1 The Tibetan translation puts these birds as follows: geese, 
swans, cranes, ducks, kiram&vas, parrots, grouse (kokilas), kuwalas, 
kalavinkas, and peacocks. 

* Instead of Dharma^, the Tibetan translator seems to have 
read Dharmavat. 
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(resignation to consequences which have not yet 
arisen), and Abhishekabhumipratilambha (attainment 
of the royal stage)." 

' And having heard these sounds, everybody feels 
the highest delight and pleasure accompanied by 
retirement, passionlessness, quiet, cessation, law, and 
a stock of merit leading to the perfect knowledge. 

' And, O Ananda, there is nowhere in that Sukha- 
vatt world any sound of sin, obstacle, misfortune, 
distress, and destruction; there is nowhere any 
sound of pain, even the sound of perceiving what 
is neither pain nor pleasure is not there, O Ananda, 
how much less the sound of pain. For that reason, 
O Ananda, that world is called Sukhavatl, shortly, 
but not in full. For, O Ananda, the whole kalpa 
would come to an end, while the different causes of 
the pleasure of the world Sukhavatl are being praised, 
and even then the end of those causes of happiness 
could not be reached. 

§ 19. ' And again, O Ananda, the beings, who have 
been and will be born in that world Sukhavatl, will 
be endowed with such colour, strength, vigour, 
height and breadth, dominion, accumulation of 
virtue 1 ; with such enjoyments of dress, ornaments, 
gardens, palaces, and pavilions ; and such enjoyments 
of touch, taste, smell, and sound; in fact with all 
enjoyments and pleasures, exactly like the Paranir- 
mitavasavartin gods. 

' And again, O Ananda, in that world Sukhavatl, 
beings do not take food consisting of gross materials 
of gravy or molasses; but whatever food they 
desire, such food they perceive, as if it were taken, 

1 Here the text seems corrupt. 
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and become delighted in body and mind. Yet they 
need not put it into their mouth. 

' And if, after they are satisfied, they wish different 
kinds of perfumes, then with these very heavenly 
kinds of perfumes the whole Buddha country is 
scented. And whosoever wishes to perceive there 
such perfume, every perfume of every scent of the 
Gandharvara^a does always reach his nose l . 

' And in the same manner, if they desire musical 
instruments, banners, flags, umbrellas, cloaks, pow- 
ders, ointments, garlands, and scents, then the whole 
Buddha country shines with such things. If they 
desire cloaks of different colours and many hundred 
thousand colours, then with these very best cloaks 
the whole Buddha country shines. And the people 
feel themselves covered with them. 

'And if they desire such ornaments, as for in- 
stance, head-ornaments, ear-ornaments, neck-orna- 
ments, hand and foot ornaments, namely, diadems, 
earrings, bracelets, armlets, necklaces, chains, ear- 
jewels, seals, gold strings, girdles, gold nets *, pearl 
nets, jewel nets, nets of bells made of gold and 
jewels, then they see that Buddha country shining 
with such ornaments adorned with many hundred 
thousand jewels, that are fastened to ornament- 
trees. And they perceive themselves to be adorned 
with these ornaments. 

'And if they desire a palace, with colours and 
emblems of such and such height and width, adorned 
with hundred thousand gates made with different 

1 The Tibetan translator seems to have read: tatra yas taw 
gandham Sghr&tuk&mo na bhavati, tasya sarvara gandhasa%#a > 
vSsani £a na samud&tarati. 

* The Tibetan translation suggests the reading svarxa^Sli. 
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jewels, covered with different heavenly flowers x , full 
of couches strewn with beautiful cushions, then 
exactly such a palace appears before them. And 
in these delightful palaces they dwell, play, sport, 
walk about, being honoured, and surrounded by 
seven times seven thousands of Apsarases. 

§ 20. ' And in that world, there is no difference 
between gods and men, except when they are spoken 
of in ordinary and imperfect parlance as gods and 
men. And, O Ananda, as a low man and impo- 
tent man, before the face of the mighty king, is 
neither bright, nor warm, nor brilliant, nor is he 
self-confident and radiant, — thus 6akra, king of the 
Devas, if before the face of the Paranirmitavasa- 
vartin gods, is neither bright, nor warm, nor brilliant, 
namely, with regard to his gardens, palaces, dresses, 
ornaments, his dominion, his perfection, his miracu- 
lous power, or his supremacy, his comprehension of 
the Law, and his full enjoyment of the Law. And, 
O Ananda, as the Paranirmitavasavartin gods are 
there, thus men must be considered in the world 
Sukhavati. 

§ 21. ' And again, O Ananda, in that world Sukha- 
vati, when the time of forenoon has come, the winds 
are greatly agitated and blowing everywhere in the 
four quarters. And they shake and drive many 
beautiful, graceful, and many-coloured stalks of the 
gem trees, which are perfumed with sweet heavenly 
scents, so that many hundred beautiful flowers of 
delightful scent fall down on the great earth, which 
is all full of jewels. And with these flowers that 



1 Instead of pushpa the Tibetan translator seems to have read 
dushya, 'garment' 
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Buddha country is adorned on every side seven 
fathoms deep. As a clever man might spread 
out a flower-bed on the earth and make it even 
with both his hands, beautiful and charming, even 
thus with those flowers of various scents and colours 
that Buddha country is shining on every side seven 
fathoms deep. And these many flowers are soft, 
pleasant to touch, if one may use a comparison, like 
Kaiilindika (some kind of soft substance). If one puts 
one's foot on them, they sink down four inches ; if one 
raises one's foot, they rise again four inches. When the 
time of the forenoon has gone again, those flowers 
vanish without leaving anything behind. Then that 
Buddha country is again clean, pleasant, beautiful, 
and without fading flowers. The winds blow again 
everywhere in the four quarters, and scatter down 
fresh flowers as before. And as it is in the fore- 
noon, so it is at noon, at twilight, in the first, 
middle, and last watch of the night And the 
beings, if touched by those winds which blow per- 
fume with various scents, are as full of happiness as 
a Bhikshu (mendicant) who has obtained Nirvana. 

§ 22. 'And in that Buddha country, O Ananda, 
no mention is ever made of the names of fire, 
sun, moon, planets, Nakshatras (constellations), and 
stars, or of blinding darkness. There is no men- 
tion even of day and night, except in the conver- 
sation of the Tathagata. Nor is there any idea of 
predial property belonging to monasteries. 

§ 23, * And again, O Ananda, in that world Sukha- 
vatl at the proper time clouds full of heavenly per- 
fumed water pour down heavenly flowers of all 
colours; heavenly seven jewels, heavenly sandal- 
wood-powder, and heavenly umbrellas, flags, and 
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banners are poured down. And in the sky, the 
heavenly flowers of all colours, and heavenly cano- 
pies are held, likewise heavenly excellent umbrellas 
and all kinds of ornaments, heavenly musical instru- 
ments are played, and heavenly Apsarases dance. 

§ 24. ' And again, O Ananda, in that Buddha 
country whatever beings have been born, and 
are being born, and will be born, are always 
constant in absolute truth, till they have reached 
Nirva«a. And why is that ? Because there is no 
room or mention there of the other two divisions 
(rim), such as beings not constant or constant in 
falsehood. 

'On this wise, O Ananda, that world is briefly 
called Sukhavatt, not at full length. Even a kalpa, 
O Ananda, would come to an end, while the causes 
of happiness which exist in that world Sukhavatt 
are being praised, and yet it would be impossible to 
reach the end of them.' 

§ 25. Then the Bhagavat at that time spoke the 
following verses * : 

' Thus, O Ananda, the world Sukhavatt is endowed 
with immeasurable good qualities and excellences. 

§ 26. ' And again, O Ananda, in the ten quarters, 
and in each of them, in all the Buddha countries 
equal in number to the sand of the Ganga, the 

1 The text of these verses is so corrupt that I thought it best to 
follow the example of the five Chinese translators, all of whom 
leave them out. They only repeat what was said before, that people 
might go on for ever praising the excellences of Sukhavatt, yet they 
would never reach the end of them, and that the merit of hearing even 
the name of SukhSvatt is greater than all other blessings on earth. 
The best thing, however, is to have faith in Gina, and to drive away 
all doubt The Tibetan translator gives a translation of seven 
verses, but his translation also seems as obscure as the original 
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blessed Buddhas equal in number to the sand of the 
Ganga, glorify the name of the blessed Amitabha, 
the Tathagata, they preach his fame, they proclaim 
his glory, they extol his virtue. And why ? 
Because all beings who hear the name of the 
blessed Amitabha, and having heard it, raise their 
thought with joyful longing, even for once only, 
will not turn away again from the highest perfect 
knowledge. 

$27. 'And before the eyes of those beings, O 
Ananda, who again and again think of the Tathagata 
reverendy, and who make the great and unmeasured 
stock of good works grow, turning their thought 
towards Bodhi (knowledge), and who pray to be 
born in that world, Amitabha, the Tathagata, holy 
and fully enlightened, when the time of their death 
has approached, will appear, surrounded by many 
companies of Bhikshus and honoured by them. And 
then these beings, having seen the Bhagavat, their 
thoughts filled with joy, will, when they have died, be 
born in that world of Sukhavatl. And if, O Ananda, 
any son or daughter of a good family should wish 
— What? — How then may I see that Tath&gata 
Amitabha visibly, then he must raise his thought 
on to the highest perfect knowledge, he must direct 
his thought with perseverance and excessive desire 
towards that Buddha country, and direct the stock 
of his good works towards being born there. 

§ 28. ' But before the eyes of those who do not 
care much about the Tathagata Amitabha, and who 
do not vigorously increase the great and unmeasured 
stock of their good works, the Tathagata Amitabha, 
holy and fully enlightened, will appear, at the time 
of death, with the company of Bhikshus, in breadth 
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and height and form and beauty, very like (the 
former), and very like (the real Tathagata), but 
only created by thought And they, through their 
meditation that dwells on perceiving the sight of 
the Tathagata, and with unfailing memory, will, 
when they have died, be born in the same Buddha 
country. 

§ 29. ' And again, O Ananda, those beings who 
meditate on the Tathagata by giving him the ten 
thoughts, and who will direct their desire towards 
that Buddha country, and who will feel satisfaction 
when the profound doctrines are being preached, and 
who will not fall off, nor despair, nor fail, but will 
meditate on that Tathagata, if it were by one 
thought only, and will direct their desire toward 
that Buddha country, they also will see the Tatha- 
gata Amitabha, while they are in a dream, they will 
be born in the world Sukhavatt, and will never turn 
away from the highest perfect knowledge. 

§ 30. 'And, O Ananda, after thus seeing the cause 
and effect, the Tathagatas of the ten quarters, in im- 
measurable and innumerable worlds, glorify the 
name of the Tathagata Amitabha, preach his fame, 
and proclaim his praise. And again, O Ananda, in 
that Buddha country, Bodhisattvas equal in number 
to the sand of the Ganga approach, from the ten 
quarters, and in each quarter towards that Tathagata 
Amitabha, in order to see him, to bow before him, 
to worship him, to consult him, and likewise in order 
to see that company of Bodhisattvas, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of perfection in the multitude of orna- 
ments and excellences belonging to that Buddha 
country.' 

§ 31. Then at that time, the Bhagavat, in order 
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to illustrate this matter in fuller measure, recited 
these verses 1 : 

1. 'As there are Buddha countries equal to the 
sand of the river Gangi in the eastern quarter, 
whence all the Bodhisattvas come to worship the 
Buddha, the lord Amitayu ; 

2. 'And they having taken many bunches of 
flowers of different colours, sweetly-scented and 
delightful, shower them down on the best leader of 
men, on Amitayu, worshipped by gods and men ; — 

3. ' In the same manner there are as many Bud- 
dha countries in the southern, western, and northern 
quarters, whence they come with the Bodhisattvas 
to worship the Buddha, the lord Amitiyu. 

4. 'And they having taken many handfulls of 
scents of different colours, sweetly-scented and 
delightful, shower them down on the best leader 
of men, on Amit&yu, worshipped by gods and men. 

5. ' These many Bodhisattvas having worshipped 
and revered the feet of Amitaprabha, and having 
walked round him respectfully, speak thus : " Oh, 
the country of Buddha shines wonderfully ! " 

6. 'And they cover him again with handfulls of 
flowers, with thoughts jubilant, with incomparable 
joy, and proclaim their wish before that lord : " May 
our country also be such as this." 

7. 'And what was thrown there as handfulls of 
flowers arose in the form of an umbrella extending 
over a hundred yq^anas, and the beautiful country 
shines and is well adorned, and flowers cover the 
whole body of Buddha. 

1 In these verses there are again many doubtful passages which 
could be rendered tentatively only. 
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8. 'These Bodhisattvas having thus honoured 
him, how do they act ? — Delighted they pronounce 
this speech : " Gains by those people are well gained, 
by whom the name of the best man has been heard. 

9. ' " By us also all the gain has been well gained, 
because we have come to this Buddha country. 
See this dream-like country 1 how beautiful it is, 
which was made by the teacher during a hundred 
thousand kalpas. 

10. '" Look, the Buddha possessed of a mass of 
the best virtues shines, surrounded by Bodhisattvas. 
Endless is his splendour 3 , and endless the light, 
and endless the life, and endless the assembly." 

11. 'And the lord Amitayu makes a smile of 
thirty-six niyutas of ko/is of rays, which rays having 
issued from the circle of his mouth light up the 
thousand ko/ls of Buddha countries. 

12. 'And all these rays having returned there 
again settle on the head of the lord ; gods and men 
produce (perceive) the delight, because they have 
seen there this light of him. 

1 3. ' There rises the Buddha-son, glorious, he in- 
deed the mighty Avalokitesvara, and says : " What 
is the reason there, O Bhagavat, what is the cause, 
that thou smilest, O lord of the world ? 

14. '"Explain this, for thou knowest the sense, 
and art full of kind compassion, the deliverer of 
many living beings. All beings will be filled with 
joyful thoughts, when they have thus heard this 
excellent and delightful speech. 

15. '"And the Bodhisattvas who have come from 



1 Maitra, ' love/ possibly ' kindness,' or was it kshetra? 
1 Araita asyabha? 
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many worlds to Sukhavatt in order to see the 
Buddha, having heard it and having perceived the 
great joy, will quickly inspect this country. 

16. '"And beings, come to this noble country, 
(quickly) obtain miraculous power, divine eye and 
divine ear, they remember their former births, and 
know the highest wisdom." 

17. 'Then Buddha Amitayu preaches: "This 
prayer was mine formerly, so that beings having in 
any way whatever heard my name should for ever 
go to my country. 

18. '"And this my excellent prayer has been 
fulfilled, and beings having quickly come here from 
many worlds into my presence, never return from 
here, not even for one birth." 

19. ' If a Bodhisattva wishes here that his country 
should be such as this, and that he also should 
deliver many beings, through his name, through 
his preaching, and through his sight, 

20. ' Let him quickly and with speed go to the 
world Sukhavatt, and having gone near Amita- 
prabha, let him worship a thousand ko/ls of 
Buddhas. 

21. 'Having worshipped many ko/ls of Buddhas, 
and having gone to many countries by means of 
their miraculous power, and having performed ador- 
ation in the presence of the Sugatas, they will go 
to Sukhavatt with devotion \ 

§ 32. 'And again, O Ananda, there is a Bodhi- 
tree belonging to Amitayus, the Tathagata, holy 
and fully enlightened. That Bodhi-tree is ten hun- 

1 The Tibetan translation has 'in the morning,' as if the text 
had been pfirvabhakta, 

[49] *E 
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dred yo^anas in height, having petals, leaves, and 
branches spread over eight hundred yqfanas, having 
a circumference near the base of the root of five 
hundred yo^anas, always in leaf, always in flower, 
always in fruit, of different colours, of many hundred 
thousand colours, of different leaves, of different 
flowers, of different fruits, adorned with many beau- 
tiful ornaments, shining with precious jewels, bright 
like the moon, beautified with precious jewels (such 
as are) fastened on 6akra's head, strewn with A"inta- 
ma»i 1 jewels, well adorned with the best jewels 
of the sea, more than heavenly, hung with golden 
strings, adorned with hundreds of gold chains, jewel- 
garlands, necklaces, bracelets, strings of red pearls 
and blue pearls, lion twists (Simhalata), girdles, 
bunches, strings of jewels, and all kinds of jewels, 
covered with nets of bells, nets of all kinds of jewels, 
nets of pearls, and nets of gold, adorned with the 
emblems of the dolphin, the Svastika, the Nandyi- 
varta, and the moon, adorned with nets of jewels 
and of bells, and with ornaments of gold and of 
all kinds of jewels, in fact adorned according to the 
desires of beings whatever their wishes may be. 

'And again, O Ananda, the sound and noise of 
that Bodhi-tree, when it is moved by the wind, 
reaches immeasurable worlds. And, O Ananda, for 
those beings whose hearing that Bodhi-tree reaches, 
no disease of the ear is to be feared until they reach 
Bodhi (highest knowledge). And for those immea- 
surable, innumerable, inconceivable, incomparable, 
measureless, immense, and inexpressible beings, whose 
sight that Bodhi-tree reaches, no disease of the eye 

1 Jewels yielding every wish. 
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is to be feared until they reach Bodhi. And again, 
O Ananda, for those beings who smell the scent of 
that Bodhi-tree, no disease of the nose is to be 
feared until they reach Bodhi. For those beings 
who taste the fruits of that Bodhi-tree, no disease 
of the tongue is to be feared until they reach Bodhi. 
For those beings who are lighted up by the light 
of that Bodhi-tree, no disease of the body is to 
be feared until they reach Bodhi. And again, 
O Ananda, for those beings who meditate on that 
Bodhi-tree according to the Law, henceforward until 
they reach the Bodhi, no perplexity of their thought 
is to be feared. And all those beings, through the 
seeing of that Bodhi-tree, never turn away, namely, 
from the highest perfect knowledge. And they obtain 
three kinds of kshanti or resignation, namely, Ghoshi- 
nuga, Anulomikt (resignation to natural conse- 
quences), and Anutpattika-dharma-kshanti (resigna- 
tion to consequences which have not yet arisen), 
through the power of the former prayers of that 
same Tathagata Amitiyus, through the service 
rendered by them to the former (Tinas, and through 
the performance of the former prayers, to be well 
accomplished, and to be well conceived, without 
failure or without flaw. 

§ 33. ' And again, O Ananda, those Bodhisattvas 
who have been born, are being born, or will be born 
there, are all bound to one birth only 1 , and will 
thence indeed obtain the highest perfect knowledge ; 
barring always the power of prayers, as in the case 
of those Bodhisattvas who are preaching with the 
voice of lions, who are girded with the noble armour 

1 Their present birth. 
*E2 
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(of the Law), and who are devoted to the work of 
helping all people to attain Parinirvaaa. 

§ 34. ' And again, O Ananda, in that Buddha 
country, those who are •5'ravakas are possessed of 
the light of a fathom, and those who are Bodhisattvas 
are possessed of the light of a hundred thousand 
ko/is of yo^anas ; barring always the two Bodhi- 
sattvas, by whose light that world is everywhere 
shining with eternal splendour.' 

Then the blessed Ananda said this to the Bhagavat : 
'What are the names, O Bhagavat, of those two 
noble-minded Bodhisattvas ? ' 

The Bhagavat said : ' One of them, O Ananda, is 
the noble-minded Bodhisattva Avalokite^vara, and 
the second is Mahasthamaprapta by name. And, 
O Ananda, these two were born there, having left 
this Buddha country here l . 

§ 35. ' And, O Ananda, those Bodhisattvas who 
have been born in that Buddha country are all 
endowed with the thirty-two marks of a great man, 
possessed of perfect members, skilled in meditation 
and wisdom, clever in all kinds of wisdom, having 
sharp organs, having well-restrained organs, having 
organs of sense capable of thorough knowledge, not 
mean, possessed of the five kinds of strength, of 
patience under censure, and of endless and bound- 
less good qualities. 



1 Sahghavarman translates this passage : ' These two Bodhi- 
sattvas practised the discipline of Bodhisattva in this country, and 
after death they were miraculously born in that Buddha country.' 
BodhiruAi translates : ' O Ananda, these two Bodhisattvas went to 
be born in that country from the world SahS, when they had 
exhausted the measure of their life (here).' The world Sah4 belongs 
to the Buddha •S&kyamuni. 
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§ 36. 'And again, O Ananda, all those Bodhi* 
sattvas who have been born in that Buddha country 
are not deprived of the sight of Buddha, nor liable 
to fall down (to the evil states), until they reach the 
Bodhi. Henceforward they all will never be forget- 
ful of their former births * ; barring always those who 
are devoted to their former place, during the dis* 
turbances of the kalpas, and while the five kinds 
of corruption prevail, when there is the appearance 
of blessed Buddhas in the world, as for instance, 
that of me at present. 

§ 37. 'And again, O Ananda, all the Bodhisattvas 
who have been born in that Buddha country, having 
gone during one morning meal to the other world, 
worship many hundred thousand niyutas of ko/ls of 
Buddhas, as many as they like, through the favour 
of Buddha. They consider in many ways that they 
should worship (Buddhas) with such and such flowers, 
incense, lamps, scents, garlands, ointments, powder, 
cloaks, umbrellas, flags, banners, ensigns, music, con- 
certs, and musical instruments; and, as soon as they 
have considered this, there arise also on their hands 
exactly such materials for every kind of worship. 
And while performing worship for those blessed 
Buddhas with those materials, beginning with flowers 
and ending with musical instruments, they lay up for 
themselves much immeasurable and innumerable 
merit Again, if they wish that such handfulls of 
flowers should be produced on their hands, then 
such handfulls of heavenly flowers, of different colours, 
of many colours, of different scents, are produced on 
their hands as soon as thought of. They shower 

1 ' Na' must be left out, or we must read na^atva^atismard. 
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again and again such handfulls of flowers upon those 
blessed Buddhas. And the very smallest handfull 
of flowers, being thrown on high, appears above in 
the sky as an umbrella of flowers ten yo^anas in 
circumference. And when the second has been 
thrown after it, the first does not fall down on the 
earth. There are handfulls of flowers there, which 
having been thrown up, appear in the sky as um- 
brellas of flowers twenty yp^anas in circumference. 
There appear in the sky some flower-umbrellas, 
thirty, forty, or fifty yo^anas in circumference, as 
far as a hundred thousand yo.g'anas in circumference. 
Those (Bodhisattvas) there who perceive the noble 
pleasure and joy, and obtain the noble strength of 
thought, having caused a great and immeasurable 
and innumerable stock of good works to ripen, and 
having worshipped many hundred thousand niyutas 
of ko/ts of Buddhas, turn again to the world Sukha- 
vatl in one morning, through the favour of practising 
the former prayers of the same Tathagata Amitayus, 
owing to the hearing of the Law formerly given, owing 
to the stock of good works produced under former 
(rinas, owing to the perfect completion in the success 
of former prayers, owing to the well-ordered state 
of mind \ 

§ 38. ' And again, O Ananda, all those beings 
who have been born in that Buddha country recite 
the story of the Law, which is accompanied by omni- 
science *. And for the beings in that Buddha 

1 The text of this passage is very imperfect in all the MSS. 
Comparing the sentence with the last sentence of Chapter XXXII, 
it might seem possible to read paripur«anunataya, or paripur- 
yatayanunataya, forparipuryatmabhfitaya. On suvibhakta, 
see Childers, s. v. vibha^ati. 

* See the twenty-third Pramdhana. 
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country there exists no idea of property whatever \ 
And all those going and walking through that 
Buddha country feel neither pleasure nor pain; 
stepping forward they have no desire, and with 
desire they do not step forward. They give no 
thought to any beings. And again, O Ananda, for 
those beings who have been born in that world 
Sukhavatt, there is no idea of others, no idea of 
self, no idea of inequality, no strife, no dispute, no 
opposition. Full of equanimity, of benevolent 
thought, of tender thought, of affectionate thought, 
of useful thought, of serene thought, of firm thought, 
of unbiassed thought, of undisturbed thought, of 
unagitated thought, of thought (fixed on) the 
practice of discipline and transcendent wisdom, 
having entered on knowledge which is a firm sup- 
port to all thoughts, equal to the ocean in wisdom, 
equal to the mountain Meru in knowledge, rich in 
many good qualities, delighting in the music of the 
Bodhyangas*, devoted to the music of Buddha, 
they discard the eye of flesh, and assume the 
heavenly eye. And having approached the eye of 
wisdom, having reached the eye of the Law, pro- 
ducing the eye of Buddha, showing it, lighting it, 
and fully exhibiting it, they attain perfect wisdom. 
And being bent on the equilibrium of the three ele- 
ments ', having subdued and calmed their thoughts, 
endowed with a perception of the causes of all 



1 See the tenth Pramdh&na. 

' ' Requisites for attaining the supreme knowledge of a Buddha.' — 
Childers, Pali Dictionary, p. 93 b. 

* Probably the three dh&tus, Kfimadhfttu, RftpadMtu, and 
Arupadhdtu ; see Childers, s. v. dhitu. 
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things, clever in explanation of causes, endowed with 
the power of explaining the Law (or things such 
as they really are), clever in taking and refusing, 
clever in leading and not leading, clever in resting 1 , 
they, being regardless of worldly stories, derive 
true pleasures from stories transcending the world. 
They are clever in examining all things, familiar 
with the knowledge of the cessation of the working 
of all things, perceiving even what cannot be seen, 
caring for nothing, attached to nothing, without 
cares, without pain, free without clinging to any- 
thing, free from impurity 2 , of blameless behaviour, 
not clinging to anything, intent on the deep or 
profound laws, they do not sink, elevated to the 
entrance into the knowledge of Buddha difficult 
to comprehend, having obtained the path of one 
vehicle 8 , free from doubt, beyond the reach of 
questionings, knowing the thoughts of others, free 
from self-confidence. Being elevated in knowledge, 
they are like the Sumeru ; being imperturbable in 
thought, they are like the ocean ; they surpass the 
light of the sun and moon, by the light of wisdom, 
and by the whiteness, brilliancy, purity, and beauty 
of their knowledge; by their light and splendour, 
they are like the colour of molten gold ; by their 
patiently bearing the good and evil deeds of all 
beings, they are like the earth ; by their cleaning 
and carrying off the taint 4 of all sins, they are 

1 The text may originally have been sth&nasth&nakuxal&A. 

* The next words aparyasthayinaA and abhi^ft&svamula- 
sth&yinaA seem to have a technical meaning, but neither the 
Tibetan nor the Chinese translators give an intelligible rendering. 

* Sanghavarman translates ' one vehicle.' 

* The Tibetan translation presupposes mala instead of mula. 
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like water; by their burning the evil of pride 1 in 
anything, they are like the king of fire ; by not 
clinging to anything, they are like the wind ; by per- 
vading all things and yet not caring for anything, 
they are like the ether ; by not being tainted by the 
whole world, they are like lotuses ; by their shout- 
ing forth the Law, they are like the great cloud at 
the rainy season ; by showering down the whole 
ocean of the Law, they are like the great rain ; by 
overpowering great troops, they are like bulls; by 
the highest restraint of their thoughts, they are like 
great elephants ; by being well trained, they are like 
noble horses ; by their fearlessness, confidence, and 
heroism, they are like the lion, the king of beasts ; 
by affording protection to all beings, they are like 
the Nyagrodha (fig-tree), the king of trees ; by not 
being shaken by any calumniators, they are like the 
(Sumeru), the king of mountains ; by their feeling of 
unlimited love, they are like the sky ; by their pre- 
cedence, owing to their command of the Law, and 
their stock of all merit, they are like the great 
Brahman ; by their not dwelling in what they have 
accumulated, they are like birds ; by their scattering 
all calumniators, they are like Garuaa, king of birds ; 
by their not being averse to our obtaining difficult 
things, they are like the Udumbara flowers ; calm 
like elephants 2 , because their senses are neither 
crooked nor shaken ; clever in decision, full of the 
sweet flavour of patience; without envy, because 
they do not hanker after the happiness of others ; 
wise, because in their search after the Law, never 

1 Mana, ' pride,' is one of the Kleras. 

' The Tibetan translator seems to have read sagaravat, instead 
ofnlgavat 
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tired of discussions on the Law ; like the precious 
beryl, through their value ; (like) jewel-mines *, by 
their sacred knowledge; sweet-sounding by the 
noise of the great drum of the Law, striking the 
great kettledrum of the Law, blowing the great 
trumpet-shell of the Law, raising the great banner 
of the Law, lighting the torch of the Law, looking 
for wisdom, not foolish, faultless, passionless, pure, 
refined, not greedy, fond of distributing, generous, 
open-handed, fond of distributing gifts, not stingy 
in giving instruction and food, not attached, without 
fear, without desires, wise, patient, energetic, bash- 
ful, orderly, fearless*, full of knowledge, happy, 
pleasant to live with, obliging, enlightening the 
world 8 , free from sorrow, free from taint, having 
left off the winking of the eye, possessing lightly 
acquired knowledge, strong in reasoning, strong 
in prayer, not crooked, not perverse; then, hav- 
ing accumulated a hundred thousand niyutas of 
ko/ls of lakshas 4 of virtue, delivered from the 
thorns of pride, free from illusion, hatred, and 
passion; pure, devoted to what is pure, famous 
by the Cina-power, learned in the world, elevated 
by their purified knowledge, sons of the £ina, 
endowed with the vigour of thought, heroes, firm, 
unselfish 6 , free from faults, unequalled, free from 
anger, collected, noble, heroes, bashful, energetic, 
possessed of memory, understanding, and prudence ; 

1 The Tibetan translation seems to have read ratnakarasa- 
drisih, 
1 If the same as nirgahana. 

* The next words are unintelligible in their present form. 
4 The Tibetan translation has Buddha for laksha. 

• AsamaA in the Tibetan translation. 
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sending forth the weapons of knowledge, possessed 
of purity, shining, free from faults and taints, en- 
dowed with memory, resting on serene knowledge. 
And such, O Ananda, are the beings in that Buddha 
country, stated briefly. But if the Tathigatas 
should describe them fully, even in a length of life 
that should last for a hundred thousand niyutas of 
ko/ls of kalpas, yet the end of the virtues of those 
good people would not be reached, and yet there 
would be no failure of the self-confidence of the 
Tathigata. And why ? Because, O Ananda, both 
are indeed inconceivable and incomparable, viz. first, 
the virtues of those Bodhisattvas, and secondly, the 
unsurpassed light of knowledge of the Tathigata '. 

§ 39. ' And now, O Ananda, stand up, facing 
westward, and having taken a handful of flowers, 
fall down. This is the quarter where that Bhagavat 
Amitibha, the Tathigata, holy and fully enlightened, 
dwells, remains, supports himself, and teaches the 
Law, whose spotless and pure name, famed in 
every quarter of the whole world with its ten 
quarters, the blessed Buddhas, equal to (the grains 
of) the sand of the river Gangi, speaking and 
answering again and again without stopping, extol, 
praise, and eulogize.' 

After this, the blessed Ananda said this to the 
Bhagavat : ' I wish, O Bhagavat, to see that Ami- 
tibha, Amitaprabha, Amitiyus, the Tathigata, 
holy and fully enlightened, and those noble-minded 
Bodhisattvas, who are possessed of a stock of merit 
amassed under many hundred thousand niyutas of 
ko/ls of Buddhas.' 

1 For these passages, see the end of Chapter XII. 
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At that moment this speech was spoken by the 
blessed Ananda, and immediately that Amitabha, the 
Tathagata, holy and fully enlightened, let such a ray of 
light go out of the palm of his own hand, that even 
the most distant Buddha country was shining with the 
great splendour. And again at that time, whatever 
black mountains, or jewel-mountains, or Merus, 
great Merus, Muiilindas, great Mu^ilindas, Aakra- 
va</as, great Aakravaafas, or erections, or pillars, 
trees, woods, gardens, palaces, belonging to the gods 
and men, exist everywhere in hundred thousand 
ko/ts of Buddha countries ; all these were pervaded 
and overcome by the light of that Tathagata. And as 
a man, followed by another at a distance of a fathom 
only, would see the other man, when the sun has 
risen, exactly in the same manner the Bhikshus, 
Bhikshu»is, Upasakas (laymen), Upasikas (lay- 
women), gods; Nigas, Yakshas, Rakshasas, Gan- 
dharvas, Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras, Mahoragas.men 
and not-men, in this Buddha country, saw at that 
time that Amitabha, the Tathagata, holy and fully 
enlightened, like the Sumeru, the king of mountains, 
elevated above all countries, surpassing all quarters, 
shining, warming, glittering, blazing ; and they saw 
that great mass of Bodhisattvas, and that company 
of Bhikshus, viz. by the grace of Buddha, from the 
pureness of that light And as this great earth 
might be, when all covered with water, so that no 
trees, no mountains, no islands, no grasses, bushes, 
herbs, large trees, no rivers, chasms, water-falls, 
would be seen, but only the one great earth which 
had all become an ocean, in exactly the same 
.manner there is neither mark nor sign whatever to 
be seen in that Buddha country, except .Sravakas, 
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spreading their light over a fathom, and those 
Bodhisattvas, spreading their light over a hundred 
thousand ko/ls of yo^anas. And that Bhagavat 
Amitabha, the Tathagata, holy and fully en- 
lightened, overshadowing that mass of .Sravakas 
and that mass of Bodhisattvas, is seen, illumina- 
ting all quarters. Again at that time all those 
Bodhisattvas, .Sravakas, gods and men in that world 
Sukhavatl, saw this world Saha and •Sakyamuni, the 
Tathagata, holy and fully enlightened, surrounded 
by a holy company of Bhikshus, teaching the Law. 

§ 40. Then, the Bhagavat addressed the noble- 
minded Bodhisattva A^ita, and said: 'Do you 
see, O A^ita, the perfection of the array of orna- 
ments and good qualities in that Buddha country; 
and above in the sky (places) with charming parks ', 
charming gardens, charming rivers and lotus lakes, 
scattered with many precious Padmas, Utpalas, 
Kumudas, and Pum/arlkas; and below, from the 
earth to the abode of the Akanish/£as, the surface 
of the sky, covered with flowers, ornamented with 
wreaths of flowers, shining on the rows of many 
precious columns, frequented by flocks of all kinds 
of birds created by the Tathagata ? ' 

The Bodhisattva A^ita said : ' I see, O Bhagavat' 

The Bhagavat said : ' Do you see again, O A/ita, 
those flocks of immortal birds, making the whole 
Buddha country resound with the voice of Buddha, 
so that those Bodhisattvas are never without 
meditating on Buddha?' 

Agita. said : ' I see, O Bhagavat' 



1 A substantive seems to be wanting to which all these adjectives 
would refer. 
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The Bhagavat said : ' Do you see again, O A^ita, 
those beings, who have ascended to the palaces 
which extend over a hundred thousand ycganas in 
the sky, walking about respectfully ? ' 

Afita said: * I see, O Bhagavat.' 

The Bhagavat said : 'What do you think, O Afita, 
is there any difference between the gods called 
Paranirmitavasavartins, and men in the world 
Sukhavatl?' 

A,fita said : ' I do not, O Bhagavat, perceive even 
one difference, so far as the men in that world of 
Sukhavatl are endowed with great supernatural 
powers.' 

The Bhagavat said: 'Do you see again, O A^ita, 
those men dwelling within the calyx of excellent 
lotus-flowers in that world Sukhavatl ? ' 

He said: 'As gods called Trayastriwwas or Yamas, 
having entered into palaces of fifty or hundred or 
five hundred ycganas in extent, are playing, sporting, 
walking about, exactly in the same manner I see, 
O Bhagavat, these men dwelling within the calyx of 
excellent lotus-flowers in the world Sukhavatl. 

J 41. ' Again there are, O Bhagavat, beings who, 
being born miraculously, appear sitting cross-legged 
in the lotus-flowers. What is there, O Bhagavat, 
the cause, what the reason, that some dwell within 
the calyx, while others, being born miraculously, 
appear sitting cross-legged in the lotus-flowers ? ' 

The Bhagavat said : ' Those Bodhisattvas, O 
A/ita, who, living in other Buddha countries, entertain 
doubt about being born in the world Sukhavatl, and 
with that thought amass a stock of merit, for them 
there is the dwelling within the calyx. Those, on 
the contrary, who are filled with faith, and being 
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free from doubt, amass a stock of merit in order to 
be born in the world Sukhavatl, and conceive, believe, 
and trust in the perfect knowledge of the blessed 
Buddhas, they, being born miraculously, appear 
sitting cross-legged in the flowers of the lotus. And 
those noble-minded Bodhisattvas, O Agita, who, 
living in other Buddha countries, raise their thought 
in order to see Amitabha, the Tathagata, holy and 
fully enlightened, who never entertain a doubt, 
believe in the perfect knowledge of Buddha and 
in their own stock of merit, for them, being born 
miraculously, and appearing cross-legged, there is, 
in one minute, such a body as that of other beings 
who have been born there long before. See, O 
Agita, the excellent, immeasurable, unfailing, un- 
limited wisdom, that namely for their own benefit 
they are deprived during five hundred years of 
seeing Buddhas, seeing Bodhisattvas, hearing the 
Law, speaking about the Law (with others), and thus 
collecting a stock of merit ; they are indeed deprived 
of the successful attainment of every stock of merit, 
and that through their forming ideas tainted with 
doubt 

'And, O A^ita, there might be a dungeon belong- 
ing to an anointed Kshatriya king, inlaid entirely 
with gold and beryl, in which cushions, garlands, 
wreaths and strings are fixed, having canopies of 
different colours and kind, covered with silk cushions, 
scattered over with various flowers and blossoms, 
scented with excellent scents, adorned with arches, 
courts, windows, pinnacles, fire-places, and terraces, 
covered with nets of bells of the seven kinds of 
gems, having four angles, four pillars, four doors, 
four stairs ; and the son of that king having been 
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thrown into the dungeon for some misdeed is there, 
bound with a chain made of the (Jambunada gold. 
And suppose there is a couch prepared for him, 
covered with many woollen cloths, spread over with 
cotton and feather cushions, having Kalinga cover- 
ings, and carpets, together with coverlids 1 , red on 
both sides, beautiful and charming. There he might 
be then either sitting or resting. And there might 
be brought to him much food and drink, of various 
kinds, pure and well prepared. What do you think, 
O A^ita, would the enjoyment be great for that 
prince ? ' 

A/ita said: 'Yes 2 , it would be great, O Bhagavat' 

The Bhagavat said : ' What do you think, O 
A^ita, would he even taste it there, and notice it, 
or would he feel any satisfaction from it ? ' 

He said : ' Not indeed, O Bhagavat ; but on the 
contrary, when he had been led away by the king 
and thrown into the dungeon, he would only wish 
for deliverance from there. He would seek for the 
nobles, princes, ministers, women 8 , elders (rich 
merchants), householders, and lords of castles, who 
might deliver him from that dungeon. Moreover, 
O Bhagavat, there is no pleasure for that prince in 
that dungeon, nor is he liberated, until the king 
shows him favour.' 

The Bhagavat said : ' Thus, O Afita, it is with 
those Bodhisattvas who, having fallen into doubt, 
amass a stock of merit, but doubt the knowledge 
of Buddha. They are born in that world Sukha- 

1 The text is corrupt. One might begin a new word with 
sottarapada££Aada£. 

* One expects, No. 

* Stryagara, like the German Frauenzimmer. 
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vatl, through the hearing of Buddha's name, and 
through the serenity of thought only; they do 
not, however, appear sitting cross-legged in the 
flowers of the lotus, being born miraculously, 
but dwell only in the calyx of the lotus-flowers. 
Moreover for them there exist ideas of palaces and 
gardens \ There is no discharge, there is no phlegm 
or mucus, there is nothing disagreeable to the mind. 
But they are deprived of seeing Buddhas, hearing 
the Law, seeing Bodhisattvas, speaking about and 
ascertaining the Law, (gathering) any (new) stock of 
merit, and practising the Law, during five hundred 
years. Moreover they do not rejoice there or per- 
ceive satisfaction. But they wish to remove one 
another, and then they step out behind. And it is 
not known whether their exit takes place above, 
below, or across. See, O Afita, there might be 
worshippings of many hundred thousand niyutas 
of ko/Is of Buddhas during those five hundred 
years, and also many, immense, innumerable, im- 
measurable stocks of merit to be amassed. But 
all this they destroy by the fault of doubt See, 
O Afita, to how great an injury the doubt of the 
Bodhisattvas leads. Therefore now, O A.fita, after 
the Bodhisattvas without doubting have quickly 
raised their thoughts towards the Bodhi, in order 
to obtain power of conferring happiness for the 
benefit of all creatures, their stock of merit should 
be turned towards their being born in the world 
Sukhavatl, where the blessed Amitabha, the Tatha- 
gata, holy and fully enlightened, dwells.' 
§ 42. After these words, the Bodhisattva Afita 

1 They imagine they are living in palaces and gardens. 
[49] *F 
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thus spoke to the Bhagavat : ' O Bhagavat, will the 
Bodhisattvas, who have gone away from this Buddha 
country, or from the side of other blessed Buddhas, 
be born in the world Sukhavati ? ' 

The Bhagavat said: 'Indeed, O A/ita, seventy- 
two niyutas of ko/is of Bodhisattvas are gone away 
from this Buddha country, who will be born in the 
world Sukhavati ; Bodhisattvas, who will never 
return, thanks to the stock of merit, which they 
have accumulated under many hundred thousand 
niyutas of ko/is of Buddhas. What then shall 
be said of those with smaller stocks of merit 1 ? 
1. Eighteen hundred niyutas of ko/is of Bodhisattvas 
will be born in the world Sukhavati from the place 
of the Tathagata Dushprasaha. 2. There lives in 
the Eastern quarter the Tathagata named Ratnakara. 
From his place ninety ko/is of Bodhisattvas will be 
born in the world Sukhavati. 3. Twenty-two ko/is 
of Bodhisattvas will be born in the world Sukhavati 
from the place of the Tathagata Gyotishprabha. 
4. Twenty-five ko/is of Bodhisattvas will be born in 
the world Sukhavati from the place of the Tatha- 
gata Amitaprabha. 5. Sixty ko/is of Bodhisattvas 
will be born in the world Sukhavati from the place 
of the Tathagata Lokapradipa. 6. Sixty-four ko/is 
of Bodhisattvas will be born in the world Sukhi- 
vati from the place of the Tathagata Nagabhibhu. 
7. Twenty-five ko/is of Bodhisattvas will be born in 
the world Sukhavati from the place of the Tathagata 
Vira^a^prabha. 8. Sixteen ko/is of Bodhisattvas 
will be born in the world Sukhavati from the place 
of the Tathagata Swwha. 9. Eighteen thousand 

'.What is meant is that their number is much larger. 
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Bodhisattvas will be born in the world Sukha- 
vatl from the place of the Tathagata Simha. (sic). 
10. Eighty-one niyutas of ko/is of Bodhisattvas will 
be born in the world Sukhavatl from the place of 
the Tathagata .Siriku/a. 1 1. Ten niyutas of ko/ls of 
Bodhisattvas will be born in the world Sukha- 
vatl from the place of the Tathagata Narendrara^a. 
12. Twelve thousand Bodhisattvas will be born in 
the world Sukhavatl from the place of the Tathagata 
Balibhi^»a. 13. Twenty-five ko/ls of Bodhisattvas 1 , 
who have obtained strength, having gone to one 
place in one week of eight days, and having turned 
to the West during ninety hundred thousand 
niyutas of ko/ts of kalpas 8 , will be born in the 
world Sukhavatl from the place of the Tathagata 
Pushpadhva/a. 14. Twelve ko/ts of Bodhisattvas 
will be born in the world Sukhavatl from the place 
of the Tathagata GValan&dhipati. 15. From the 
place of the Tathagata Vairaradyaprapta, sixty-nine 
ko/ls of Bodhisattvas will be born in the world 
Sukhavatl, in order to see the Tathagata Amitabha, 
to bow before him, to worship him, to ask questions 
of him, and to consult him. For this reason, O 
A^ita, I might proclaim during a full niyuta of ko/ls 
of kalpas the names of those Tathagatas, from 
whom the Bodhisattvas proceed in order to see 
that Tathagata Amitabha in the world Sukhavatl, to 

1 It should be p&BAsivims atir. 

1 Sanghavarman's translation of this passage is : ' Within seven 
days they can take hold of the firm conditions (dharmas) practised 
by a noble-minded one during hundred thousands of ko/ls of kalpas.' 
BodhiiwH's is : ' Within seven days they can cause beings to 
separate from their state of transmigration during hundred thou- 
sands of niyutas of ko/ts.' 

*F2 
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bow before him, and to worship him, and yet the 
end could not be reached. 

§ 43. ' See, O Afita, what easy gains are gained 
by those beings who will hear the name of the 
Tathagata Amitabha, holy and fully enlightened. 
Nor will those beings be of little faith l , who will 
obtain at least one joyful thought of that Tathagata 
and of this treatise of the Law. Therefore now, O 
Afita, I invite you, and command you to proclaim 
this treatise of the Law, before the world together 
with the gods. Having plunged into the vast uni- 
verse full of fire, no one ought to turn back, if he 
has but once conceived the thought of going across. 
And why ? Because ko/is of Bodhisattvas indeed, 
O Afita, return from the highest perfect knowledge, 
on account of not hearing such treatises of the Law 
as this. Therefore, from a wish for this treatise of 
the Law, a great effort should be made to hear, 
learn, and remember it, and to study it for the sake 
of fully grasping it and widely making it known. A 
good copy of it should be kept, after it has been 
copied in a book, if only during one night and day, 
or even during the time necessary for milking a cow. 
The name of Master should be given to a teacher 
who desires to conduct quickly innumerable beings 
to the state of never returning from the highest 
perfect knowledge, namely, in order that they may 
see the Buddha country of that blessed Amitabha, 
the Tathagata, and to acquire the excellent per- 
fection of the array of good qualities peculiar to his 
own Buddha country. 



1 Htn&dhimuktika, see Va^ra-t^edikd XV ; or ' following the 
lower Law.' 
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' And, O A^ita, such beings will have easily gained 
their gains who, having amassed a stock of merit, 
having performed service under former Cinas, and 
having been guided by Buddhas, shall hear in future, 
until the destruction of the good Law, such-like 
excellent treatises of the Law, treatises which are 
praised, eulogized, and approved of by all Buddhas, 
and convey quickly the great knowledge of omni- 
science. And those also who, when they have heard 
it, shall obtain excellent delight and pleasure, and 
will learn, retain, recite and grasp, and wisely preach 
it to others, and be delighted by its study, or, having 
copied it at least, will worship it, will certainly pro- 
duce much good work, so that it is difficult to 
count it 

' Thus indeed, O A/ita, I have done what a Tathi- 
gata ought to do. It is now for you to devote 
yourself to it without any doubt. Do not doubt 
the perfect and unfailing knowledge of Buddha. Do 
not enter into the dungeon made of gems built up 
in every way. For indeed, the birth of a Buddha, 
O A/ita, is difficult to be met with, so is the instruc- 
tion in the Law, and also a timely birth \ O Ag-ita, 
the way to gain the perfection (piramitA) of all stocks 
of merit has been proclaimed by me. Do now exert 
yourselves and move forward. O A^fita, I grant 
indeed a great favour to this treatise of the Law. Be 
valiant so that the laws of Buddhas may not perish 
or disappear. Do not break the command of the 
Tathagata.' 

§ 44. Then at that time, the Bhagavat spoke these 
verses : 

1 Of the hearer ; so that the student should be born at a time 
when there is a Buddha on earth. 
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i. 'Such hearings of me will not be for people 
who have not done good ; but those who are heroes 
and perfect, they will hear this speech. 

2. ' And those by whom the Lord of the world, 
the enlightened and the light-giver, has been seen, 
and the law been heard reverentially, will obtain 
the highest joy. 

3. ' Low people of slothful minds cannot find any 
delight in the laws of Buddha; those who have 
worshipped in the Buddha countries learn the service 
of the Lords of the three worlds. 

4. 'Asa blind man in darkness does not know 
the way, and much less can show it, so also he who 
is (only) a .Sravaka 1 in the knowledge of Buddha ; 
how then should beings who are ignorant ! 

5. ' The Buddha only knows the virtues of a 
Buddha ; but not gods, Nagas, Asuras, Yakshas, and 
.Sravakas (disciples) ; even for Anekabuddhas 2 there 
is no such way, as when the knowledge of a Buddha 
is being manifested. 

6. * If all beings had attained bliss, knowing the 
highest meaning in pure wisdom, they would not 
in korts of kalpas or even in a longer time tell all 
the virtues of one Buddha. 

7. ' Thereupon they would attain Nirva»a, preach- 
ing for many ko/ls of kalpas, and yet the measure 
of the knowledge of a Buddha would not be reached, 
for such is the wonderfulness of the knowledge of 
the Cinas. 

8. 'Therefore a learned man of an intelligent 
race 8 who believes my words, after having perceived 

1 Those who are as yet hearers only of the Law. 

* Should it be Pratyekabuddhas ? 

* The text is evidently corrupt, and the translation conjectural. 
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all paths of the knowledge of the £inas, should utter 
speech, saying, " Buddha is wise." 

9. ' Now and then a man is found, now and then 
a Buddha appears, knowledge of the object of faith 
is acquired after a long time, — therefore one should 
strive to acquire (the knowledge of) the object (of 
faith) 1 .' 

§ 45. And while this treatise of the Law was being 
delivered, twelve ko/ts of niyutas of beings obtained 
the pure and spotless eye of the Law with regard 
to Laws. Twenty-four hundred thousand niyutas 
of ko/ts of beings obtained the Anagamin * reward. 
Eight hundred Bhikshus had their thoughts delivered 
from faults so as to cling no more to anything. 
Twenty-five ko/ts of Bodhisattvas obtained resigna- 
tion to things to come. And by forty hundred 
thousand niyutas of ko/ts of the human and divine 
race, thoughts such as had never risen before were 
turned toward the highest perfect knowledge, and 
their stocks of merit were made to grow toward 
their being born in the world Sukhivatl, from a desire 
to see the Tathagata, the blessed Amitibha. And 
all of them having been born there, will in proper 
order be born in other worlds, as Tathagatas, called 
Ma»^usvara (sweet-voiced). And eighty ko/ts of 
niyutas having acquired resignation under the Tatha- 
gata Dlpankara, never turning back again from the 
highest perfect knowledge, rendered perfect by the 

1 The tenth verse is again unintelligible, but may have meant 
something like that ' those who having heard the best Laws, are 
joyful in remembering Sugata, are our friends in time past, and 
they also who wish for enlightenment' 

* One who is not bom again, except in the Brahma world, and 
then may obtain Nirvana. 
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Tathagata Amitayus, practising the duties of former 
Bodhisattvas, will carry out, after they are born in 
the world Sukhavatl, the duties enjoined in the 
former Prawidhanas (prayers). 

§ 46. At that time this universe (the three millions 
of worlds) trembled in six ways. And various miracles 
were seen. On earth everything was perfect, and 
human and divine instruments were played, and the 
shout of joy was heard as far as the world of the 
Akanish/^as. 

§ 47. Thus spoke the Bhagavat enraptured, and 

the noble-minded Bodhisattva A/ita, and the blessed 

Ananda, the whole Assembly, and the world, with 

gods, men, spirits, mighty birds, and fairies, applauded 

__ the speech of the Bhagavat 

The praise of the beauty of the excellences of 
Sukhavatl, the country of the blessed Amitabha, the 
Tathagata, the entry of the Bodhisattva on the 
stage of ' never returning,' the story of Amitabha, 
the Mahay&nasutra of the Description of Sukhavatl 
is finished. 
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NOTE 

BY THE REV. BUNYIU NANJIO, M.A., 

ON THE TWO PRAMDHANAS, 
THE 18TH AND 21st, MISSING IN THE TEXT. 

In the Chinese translations of the Larger Sukhavati- 
vyuha, made by Sanghavarman, A. D. 252, and Bodhiru£i, 
A.D. 693-713, there are altogether 48 Pramdhanas, not 46, 
as in the Sanskrit text. The 18th and the 21st in the 
translations are evidently wanting in the Sanskrit text, 
and the latter part of the 19th Pramdhana in that text 
is the latter part of the lost 18th, according to the trans- 
lations. This 1 8th Prawidhana, however, is so important 
that it is called by Gen-ku, the teacher of Shin-ran, the 
founder of the Shin-shiu sect, ' the king of the Pramdhanas.' 

Sanghavar man's translation of the 18th, 20th, and 21st 
is as follows : — 

18. 'When I have obtained Buddhahood, if those beings 
who are in the ten quarters should believe in me with 
serene thoughts, and should wish to be born in my coun- 
try, and should have say ten times thought of me (or 
repeated my name), — if they should not be born there, 
may I not obtain the perfect knowledge; — barring only 
those beings who have committed the five deadly sins, 
and who have spoken evil of the good Law.' 

The 1 8th Pramdhana in the Sanskrit text agrees with 
the 19th in both Chinese translations ; but the 20th in 
these translations is somewhat shorter than the 19th in the 
Sanskrit text The shorter translation is as follows : — 
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74 DESCRIPTION OF SUKHAvATi, 

20. ' When I have obtained Buddhahood, if those beings 
who are in the ten quarters, after they have heard my 
name, should direct their thoughts towards my country 
and should plant the roots of merit (or prepare their stock 
of merit), and should bring them to maturity with their 
serene thoughts, and wish to be born in my country, — if 
they should not accomplish (their desire), may I not obtain 
the perfect knowledge. 

21. 'When I have obtained Buddhahood, if gods and 
men in my country should not all be endowed perfectly 
with the thirty-two marks of the great man, may I not 
obtain the perfect knowledge.' 



I have tried to restore the Sanskrit text for the above 
three Prawidhanas, in accordance with the Chinese trans- 
lations. 

The 1 8th may be formed chiefly out of the 19th in the 
text, something as follows : — 

Note. — The fulfilment of this Prawidhana is given in the 
text (p. 47, 11. 1-4), as the reason of the fulfilment of 
the 17th :— 

• i imm lift: 1 $» %ftwmTORr »nrwtjflniPW iT»nW 

In the Chinese translations, the exception of two kinds 
of beings is repeated at the end of this fulfilment. 
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The 20th (i.e. 19th in the text) may then be shortened 
like this : — 

1*01 q*% <w^fVmHqm«t«iKi«raa 3*^3 S 

The fulfilment of this Pra»idhina may be the 27th 
chapter in the text, with the exception of some portion on 
the appearance of Amitabha before a dying man, which 
belongs to the 19th (i.e. 18th in the text) Pramdhana. 

**Mflft<i gmiflM<qOMf«wft *N$r frit *rfw*r a* 
* iNwmgvn^ HftMHaft • i (im)% (tf **m i*t) 
jnmfqm*gn: wnfa qqrwwt «tav i myw<nfl l i (p-47-) 



The 21st may be like this : — 

1^1 ^% iwUftnrnra m %tfn ^ *tot: swnwnn 

This Pranidhana is found in the Tibetan translation. 

The fulfilment of this Prawidhana is to be found in 
chap. 35 (p. 56) as follows : — 

B.N. 
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Roman numerals refer to the chapters, Arabic figures with p. to the pages 
of the edition of the Sanskrit text in the Anecdota Ozoniensia, 
without p. to the verses in certain chapters. Arabic figures in 
parentheses give the number in the lists of names. 



Akanish/ia, XVII. 
Akanishtba-bhavana, the abode of 

the Akanish/Aas. XL, p. 64 ; 

XLVI. 
akurala, sin, XVIII, p. 40. 
akshanopapatti, of untimely birth, 

XV. 
a^lta, not born, XVIII, p. 40. 
a^atismara, forgetful of former 

births, XXXVI (conjecture). 
Ajita, the Bodhisattva Ajita, 

XL, p. 64. 
A£#Snavidhva»»sana, N. of a Tatbi- 

gata, III (64). 
Ativtryaprabha - AmitEbha, XII, 

p. 29. 
Atulyaprabha - Amitabha, XII, 

p. 29. 
adujfckhasukhavedanS, perceiving 

what is neither pain nor plea- 
sure, XVIII, p. 40. 
Anantarya, crimes (five), VIII, 19. 
auabhisamskira, not made, XVIII, 

P. 40. 

AnagSnii-(phala), the Anagamin's 
(reward), reward of not being 
bora again on earth, XLV, 
p. 76 (conjectural reading). 

Anibandhantyaprabha = AmitSbha, 
XII, p. 39. 

animitta, causelessness, X, p. 36. 

animitta,unconditioned,XVIII,p,40. 

aniyata, not bent on anything (?), 
XXIV. 

Aniruddha, N. pr., I (20). 

auutpattikadharmakshlnti, resigna- 
tion to consequences which have 
not yet arisen, XVIII, p. 40; 
XXXHend; XLV, p. 76. 



anutpada, without origin, XVIII, 
p. 40. 

Anupalipta, N. of a Tathlgata, 1 1 1 (8). 

anulomikt kshanti, resignation to 
natural consequences, XXXII 
end. 

Anekabuddha, pi. Pratyekabuddhas ? 
XLIV, 5. 

apaya, misery, XVIII, p. 40. 

aprawihita, purposelessness, X, p. 26. 

apraaihita, free from desire, XVIII, 
p. 40. 

Apratihatarajmiragaprabha = Ami- 
tabha, XII, p. 29. 

Apsaras, the Apsarases, XIX, p. 43 ; 
XXIII. 

abhlva, not-being, XVIII, p. 40. 

Abhibhflyanarendrabhfltrayendra- 
prabha [by conjecture] >= Ami- 
tabha, XII, p. 29. 

Abhibhflyalokapilajakrabrahmajud- 
dhavasamahe/varasarvadeva^ih- 
mikaranaprabha = Amitabha, 
XII, p. 39. 

abhishekabhumipratilambha, attain- 
ment of the royal stage, XVIII, 
p. 40. 

abhisambudh (samyaksambodhim), 
obtain the highest perfect 
knowledge, XI ; XIV. 

amanushya, not-man, XXXIX, 
p. 6j. 

amatya, minister, X, p. 37. 

Amitaprabha, Amitaprabhasa*= Ami- 
tabha, XII, p. 29 ; XXXI, 5, 
20; XXXIX,p.62;XLII( 4 ). 

Amitabha, I ; XI to XV; XXVI to 
XXXI; XXXIX; XLV, p. 76. 

Amitayu, XXXI, 1-4, 11, 17. 
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Amitiyus •= Amitibha, XIV ; 

XXXII; XXXVII, p. 58; 

XXXIX, p. 6a; XLV, p. 76. 
Amoghara^a, N. pr., I (38). 
arthavjua, cause and effect, XXX. 
Arhat, holy, I; XI; XXVII; 

XXVIII; XXXII; XXXIX, 

p. 63. 
Avalokitervara, Buddha's son, 

XXXI, ij ; XXXIV. 
Avtfi, hell, IV, 10. 
Avidy&ndhakiravidhvamsanakara, N. 

of a Tathigata, III (35). 
avaivartika, never returning (for a 

new birth), XXXI, 18. See 

also XXXII, p. 55; XLII, 

p. 69 ; XLV, p. 76. 
avaivartikatva, the state of never 

returning, XLII I, p. 73. 
A/va^it, N. pr., I (a). 
Asangataprabha «= Amitibha, XII, 

p. 39. 
Asamaptaprabha «= Amitibha, XII, 

p. 29. 
Asura, Asuras, VIII, 1,3; X, p. 35 ; 

XII, p. 30; XXXIX, p. 63; 

XLIV.s; XLVII. 

iiiryopadhyaya, teachers and mas- 
ters, X, p. 36. 

A^gitakauni/inya, N. pr., I (1). 

Ananda, N. pr., I (34) ; II, &c. ; XI, 
&c. &c. 

irimaparigraha, predial property 
with regard to monasteries, 
XXII. 

Arya, XII, p. 30. 

Svesikabuddhadharma, freedom 
from attachment, XVIII, p. 40. 

irrava, fault, XLV, p. 76. 

isura-kiya, the body of Asuras, 
VIII, 1, a ; XV. 

UttaptavaWuryanirbhisa, N. of a 

Tathigata, III (30). 
uttariAiryi, the higher practice, 

VIII, 30. 
Udakaiandra, N of a Tathagata, 

I" (34). 
unmi^a, question, II, p. 4. 
upajanta, peace, XVIII, p. 40. 
upldhyiya, teacher, X, p. 36 ; 

XLIII, p. 7a. 
Upisaka. layman, )___.._. 
Upisiki, laywomanj XXXIX > P- 6 3- 



Uposhantyaprabha— Amitibha, XII, 

p. 39. 
Uruvilvikisyapa, N. pr., I (10). 

Wddhi, miraculous power, VIII, 5. 

r/ddhimat, endowed with mira- 
culous power, XIII, p. 31. 

r/ddhivuiti, miraculous power, 
VIII, 5; XIII, p. 31. 

r»ddhibala, miraculous power, 

XXXI, 16, 31. 

ekaff&tipratibaddha, bound to one 
birth only, VIII, 30; XXXIII. 

eka^itiya, of one birth only, XXXI, 
18. 

ekiyanarnirga, the path of one ve- 
hicle, XXXVIII, p. 59. 

aupapiduka, born miraculously, 
XLI, p. 65. 

Kampila, N. pr., I (33). 

kannan (karma*im vipSkai>, kar- 
mibhisamsklrab, the result of 
works, and the outcome of 
works), XVII, p. 37. 

klma, lust, X, p. 35. 

Kirunika, N. of a Tathigata, III 

(75). 
Kilaparvata, black mountain, XVII 

beg. ; XXXIX, p. 63. 
Kinnara, Kinnaras, XII, p. 30 ; 

XXXIX, p. 63. 
Kumirakiryapa, N. pr., I (13). 
kusalamfila, stock of merit, VIII, 

19, as, 37, 41. 4« 5 XVII; 

XVIII, p. 40; XXVII; 

XXVIII; XXXVII, p. 58: 

XXXVIII, p. 60, &c. 
Kusumaprabha, N. of a Tathigata, 

III (50). 
Kusumavrtshryabhiprakima, N. of a 

Tathigata, III (51). 
Kusumasambhava, N. of a Tathi- 
gata, III (43). 
KusumabhWJa, N. of a Tathigata, 

HI (63). 

Kejarin, N. of a Tathigata, III (65). 

kshatriya, Kshatriyas, X, p. 37. 

kshinti, endurance, VIII, 46; pa- 
tience (piramiti), X, p. 36 ; 
three kinds of resignation, 

XXXII, p. 55- 

Khadiravanika, N. pr, I (35). 
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Gandharva, XII, p. 30; XXXIX, 
p. 6j; XLVII. 

gandharvara^a (doubtful, text prob- 
ably corrupt), XIX, p. 41. 

Gayakfcyapa, N. pr., I (12). 

GaiWa and GaiWas, XII, p. 30 ; 
XXXIX, p. 63 ; XLVII. 

gatha, verse, IV; IX: XXV; 
XXXI; XLIV. 

Giririraghosha, N. of a Tathagata, 
III (is). 

Girii%aghoshe/vara, N. of a Tatha- 
gata, III (49). 

Gridhrakfi/a, the mountain G., I. 

grrhapati, householder, X, p. 27. 

ghoshanugi (kshanti, resignation), 
following the sound, XXXII 
end. 

jfakravartitva, sovereignty, X, p. 27. 
JTakravaJa (mountains), XVII ; 

XXXIX, p. 63. 
JEandana, N. of a Tathagata, III (6). 
£andanagandha, N. of a Tathagata, 

"I (4, 54). 
JTandabhibbu, N. of a Tathagata, 

III (18). 
JCandraprabha, N. of a Tathagata, 

111(47). 
Jtandrabhanu, N. of a Tathagata, 

I" (45). 

Jtandrasurya^ihmikaraaa, N. of a 
Tathagata, III (29). 

laryLfarana, practice of discipline, 
XXXVIII, p. 59. 

^iturmah3r%akayika (gods), con- 
sisting of the companies of the 
four Maharajas, XVII. 

Jthtadharibuddlusaftkusumitabhyu - 
dgata, N. of a Tathagata, III 

(30. 
£intama*iratna, jewel which yields 

every wish, XXXII. 
ATullapatka, N. pr., I (31). 

Gambfldvtpejvara, sovereign of 
India, X, p. 27. 

^atismara, possessed of the recollec- 
tion of former births, VIII, 6 ; 
XXXI, 16; XXXVI. 

Gambfinadasuvaraa, gold coming 
from the river G., II, p. 3. 

Gina=Buddha, II, p. 3; IX, 9; 
XXV, 5; XLIII,p.7»; XLIV, 
7,8. 



Cinabala, Cina-power, XXXVIII, 
p. 61. 

GinasutiA, sons of the Gina, 
XXXVIII, p. 61. 

jri&nadarjana, intellectual know- 
ledge, II, p. 4. 

Gyotishprabha, N. of a Tathagata, 
III (15) ; XLII (3). 

Gvalanadhipatt, a Tathagata, XLII 

(u). 

Tathagata, list of eighty-one T.'s, 

III; XI; XII; XXXVIII, 

p. 62, &c. &c. 
tiryagyoni, brute-creation, VIII, 1, 

2; XV. 
Tishya, N. of a Tathagata, III (38). 
Tushita, XVII. 
TQryaghosha, N. of a Tathagata, 

III (19). 
Trayastriwua (gods), XL, p. 65. 
trisahasra m a h asahasra, the three 

millions of spheres of worlds, 

VIII, xa ; XLIII, p. 71; 

XLVI. 
traidhatukasamati, equilibrium of 

the three elements, XXXVIII, 

P. 59. 

d3na, liberality, X, p. 26 (plramita). 
divyam >akshus, the divine eye, 

VIII, 7, «6; XXXI, 16; 

XXXVIII, p. 59 (opp. mlmsa- 

jtakshus). 
divyam srotram, the divine ear, 

VIII, 8 ; XXXI, 16. 
Dtpahkara, N. of a Tathagata, III 

duAkha, pain, XVIII, p. 40. 
durgati, distress, XVIII, p. 40. 
Dushprasaha, a Tathagata, XLII (1). 
deva, god, XII, p. 30; XXXIX, 

p. 63; XLVII, &c. 
devanagasurayakshajravakaA.XLIV, 

5. 

devara^atva, sovereignty of the gods, 
X, p. 27. 

dharma, Law, XVIII, pp. 39, 40 ; 

dharmam derayati, XI. 
dharma, a thing, XXXVIII, p. 59. 
dharma, plur. (gambhfra, profound), 

doctrines, XXIX. 
dharmakathl, the story of the Law, 

XXXVIII beg. 
Dharmaketu, N. of a Tathagata, 

HI (70). 
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dharmaiakrapravartana, turning the 

wheel of the Law, X, p. 37. 
dharmaiakshus, eye of the Law, 

XXXVIII, p. 59 ; XLV, p. 76. 
Dharmamati, N. of a Tathlgata, 

III (78). 
Dharmamativinanditara^a, N. of a 

Tathagata, III (39). 
Dharmlkara, N. of a Bhikshu, III 

end; IV; V; VI; VII; X, 

p. 35 5 XI. 
dharmolka, torch of the Law, 

XXXVIII, p. 61. 
dhatu, cause, XXXVIII, p. 59. 
Dhinwfc, VIII, 33. 

dhyana (paramita), meditation, X, 
p. a 6. 

NacRkajyapa, N. pr., I (11). 
Nanda, N. pr., I (33). 
Nandika, N. pr., I (3 1). 
Narendra, N. of a Tathagata, III 

(74). 
Narendrara,ja, a Tathagata, XLII 

(11). 
N3ga and Nagas, XII, p. 30; 

XXXIX, p. 63; XLIV, 5. 
Nagabhibhfi, N. of a Tathagata, 

III (10) ; XLII (6). 
NarSyanavarra, the diamond (or 

thunderbolt?) of N., VIII, 35. 
Nimi, N. of a Tathagata, III (56). 
niraya, hell, VIII, 1, 3 ; XV. 
nirodha, cessation, XVIII, p. 40. 
nirodha, Nirvana, XXI, p. 44. 
Nirminarati, XVII. 
nirvana, XXIV. 
nirv/vta bhfi, to attain Nirvana, 

XLIV, 7. 
nishparidaha, free from pain, VIII, 

37- 
nivarana, obstacle, XVIII, p. 40. 

pafttamant&lanamaskara, prostrate 
reverence, VIII, 35. 

Patka, N. pr., I (30). 

padma, lotus (men born in lotus- 
flowers), XL ; XLI. 

Padmabimbyupasobhita, N. of a 
Tathagata, III (53). 

para4itta£#ana, knowledge of the 
thoughts of other people, VIII, 

9- 
Paranirmitavajavartin (gods), XVII ; 

XIX, p. 41 ; XX 5 XL, p. 65. 
paramartha, highest truth, XXV, 1. 



parigrahasampn:!, idea of possession, 
VIII, 10. 

parinam, causat., to bring to matu- 
rity, VIII, 19. 

parinirvana, the Nirvana, VIII, ao ; 
XXXIII. 

parinirvr/ta, having entered Nir- 
vana, XI. 

parlkshaiitta (kshi ?), having inquir- 
ing thoughts, I. 

parshad, the Assembly, VII ; IX, 8 ; 
XLV1I. 

paramikovida, knowing the highest 
wisdom, XXXI, 16. 

Paramita, highest perfection, II, 
p. 4 ;VIII,5;X,p.36;XVIII, 
p. 40. 

Parayanika, N. pr., I (39). 

purushadamyasaratht, III, p. 7. 

Pushpadhvaea, a Tathagata, XLII 

(ij)- 
Pushpakara, N. of a Tathagata, III 

(33). 
Pushpavatfvanartg-asankusumitabhi - 
*«a, N. of a Tathagata, III 

(3»)- 
Pur»a-Maitrayanfputra,N. pr., I (9). 
pGrva^ina, former Ginas, XXXII 

end; XXXVII end. 
pflrvadattadharmirravana, hearing 

of the Law formerly given, 

XXXVII end. 
pflrvapraaidhana, former prayers, 

XXXII end; XXXVII end; 

XLV end. 
prajnl (paramita), knowledge, X, 

p. 36. 
prag-nlUakshus, eye of wisdom, 

XXXVIII, p. 59. 
prajjflaparamita, transcendental wis- 
dom, XXXVIII, p. 59. 
pranidhi, to pray, XXVII. 
pranidhana, prayer, VI ; VII, p. 1 1 ; 

VIII, 14,30 ; IX; XII, p. 39; 

see pQrvapranidhana. 
pranidhlnavasa, the power of prayer, 

XXXIII. 
pranidhinasampad, perfection of 

prayer, X, p. 35. 
pranidhi, prayer, IV, to; IX, 9, 11 ; 

X, p. 35 ; XXXI, 17, 18. 
pranidhisthana, subject of prayer, 

VII, p. 11. 
Pratapavat, N. of a Tathagata, III 

pratibhana, understanding, II, p. 4. 
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pratisamrvit, perfect knowledge, VIII, 
28; consciousness, XVIII, 
p. 40. 

Pratyekabuddha, VIII, 12. 

pradakshinikn, to walk round re- 
spectfully, XXXI, 5. 

Prabhakara, N. of a Tathigata, 

HI (3). 
Prabhisikhotsrfch/aprabha — Ami- 

tabha, XII, p. 29. 
Pramodaniyaprabha — Amitibha, 

XII, p. 29. 
pra/inta, peace, XVIII, p. 40. 
pratiharya, miracle, XLVI. 
Priptasena, N. of a Tathigata, III 

pretavishaya, the realm of the de- 
parted spirits, VIII, 1, 2 ; XV. 

Premantyaprabha—Amitabha, XII, 
p. 29. 

bala, the Balas or powers, XVIII, 

p. 40. 
Balabhu^fa, a Tathigata, XLII 

(12). 
Buddha, II, &c^ sing, and plur. ; 

XII, p. 29 ; XXXI, 1, &c. &c. 
buddhakshetra, a Buddha country, 

V; VI; VII; XI; XII, &c 

&c. 
buddhaiakshus, eye of Buddha, 

XXXVIII, p. 59. 
buddhac-Xina, knowledge of Buddha, 

XXXVIII, p. 59. 
buddbadharmasanghi£, Buddha, the 

Law, and the Church, VIII, 46 ; 

X, p. 26 ; XVIII, p. 39. 
buddhatSstri, Buddha teacher, VIII, 

46. 
buddhasamgfti, music of Buddha, 

XXXVIII, p. 59. 
bodhi, knowledge, VIII, 15 seqq. ; 

XXVII; XXXII, p. 55; 

XXXVI; XLI, p. 69. 
bodhiparinishpatti, perfect know- 
ledge, XVIII, p. 40. 
bodhwAsha, a Bodhi tree, VIII, 27; 

XXXII. 
Bodhisattva, I ; X, p. 25, sing, and 

plur.; XXX; XXXI; XXXIX, 

&c. &c. 
bodhyangasamgtti, music of the 

Bodhyangas, XXXVIII, p. 59. 
Brahmakiyika, XVII. 
Brahmaketu, N. of a Tathigata, 

HI (77). 

[49] *< 



Brahmaghosha, N. of a Tathigata, 

HI (i7, 59). 
Brahman, X, p. 25 ; XII, p. 29. 
Brahmapurohita, XVII. 
Brahmasvaranidabhinandita, N. of 

a Tathigata, III (42). 
brihmana, Brihmana, X, pp. 25, 27. 

Bhagavat, I ; II, &c. 

Bhadragit, N. pr., I (5). 

bhikshu, a mendicant (nirodhasa- 

mapanna), XXI, p. 44, &c. ; 

XXXIX, p. 63. 
bhikshust, nun, XXXIX, p. 63. 
bhflmi, the Bhflmis or stages, XVIII, 

p. 40. 

MaA^usvara, ' sweet-voiced ' (Tathi- 

gatas), XLV, p. 76. 
mamtshyimanushyai>, men and not 

men,XII,p.3o; XXXIX, p.63. 
malt? IV, 8. 
maharddhika, endowed with great 

supernatural powers, XL, p. 65. 
Mahikaphila, N. pr., I (18). 
mahikanuii, highest compassion, II, 

p. 4; XVIII, p. 40. 
Mahaklryapa, N. pr., I (14). 
Mahiketu, N. of a Tathigata, III 

(«9). 
Mahikaushffllya, N. pr., I (17). 
MaMgandharaganirbhisa, N. of a * 

Tathigata, III (24). 
Mahigunadhara, N. of a Tathigata, 

III (61). 
MahlgunadharabuddhiprlptibhfcAa, 

N. of a Tathigata, III (28). 
mabibtakrav&a, Great JCakraviLk 

mountains, XVII ; XXXIX, 

MabJuunda, N. pr., I (19). 

Mahitamilapatrafandanakardama, 
N. of a Tathigata, III (62). 

mahidharmadundubhi, the great 
drum of the Law, XXXVIII, 
p. 61. 

mahidharmadhvaffa, the great banner 
of the Law, XXXVIII, p. 61. 

mahidharmabheri, the great kettle- 
drum of the Law, XXXVIII, 
p. 61. 

mahidhannasankha, the great trum- 
pet-shell of the Law.XXXVIH, 
p. 61. 

Mahlniga, I, p. 2 ; II, p. 3. 

Mahiniman, N. pr, I (4). 
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mahaparinirviaa, VIII, u. 

mah&purushalakshana, the (thirty- 
two) marks of a great man, 
XVI, p $6; XXXV. 

mahlpranidhana, the great prayer, 
X, p. 35. 

mahabrahmatva, X, p. 37. 

Mahabrahman, the great Brahman, 
XVII ; XXXVIII, p. 60. 

Mahimuiilinda, XXXIX, p. 63. 

mahamudita, great rejoicing, XVIII, 
p. 40. 

Mahameru,the great Meru,XXXIX, 
p. 63. 

mahtmaitrt, great love, XVIII, 

L40. 
audgalyiyana, N. pr., I (16). 
MahSra^as (four), XVII, p. 37. 
Mahlvyfiha, N. of a Tathagata, III 

(57> 
Mahaxravaka, great disciple, I, p. 2 

(bis). 
mahasamnSha, the whole armour (of 

the Law), VIII, 30. 
Mahasthamaprapta, name ofaBodhi- 

sattva, XXXIV. 
Mahejvara, XII, p. 29 end. 
MahopekshS, great forgiveness, 

XVIII, p. 40. 
mahoraga, XII, p. 30; XXXIX, 

p. 63. 
rodnusha, men, XLVII. 
Mira (samaraka), X, p. 35. 
mithyStvaniyata, bent on falsehood, 

mtmamsa, philosophy, II, p. 4. 

mimamsa^Aana, philosophical know- 
ledge, II, p. 3. 

M uktakusumaprati manrftaprabha, 
N. of a Tathagata, III (20). 

Mukta/MAatra, N. of a Tatblgata, 
III (66). 

MuktaMtatraprav&asadrwa, N. of 
a Tatblgata, III (37). 

Muiilinda, XXXIX, p.63. 

Meru, XXXVIII, p. 59 ; XXXIX, 
p.63. 

Meruku/a, N. of a Tatblgata, III 

(13, 46). 
Maitriyantputra, see Purna-Maitra- 

yanfputra. 
Maitreya, N. of a Bodhisattva, I end. 
Maudgalyayana, XIII, p. 31. 

Yaksha, Yakshas, XII, p. 30; 
XXXIX, p. 63; XLIV, 5 . 



yathabhOtapra%#l, the true pro- 
mise, X, p. 35. 

Yarodeva, N. pr., I (6). 

Yama devaA, the Yamadevas, XVII, 
P- 37 5 XL, p. 65. 

Rana£;aha, N. of a Tatblgata, III 

(»7). 
Ratnaketu, N. of a Tathagata, III 

(7i). 
Ratnaiandra, N. of a Tathigata, III 

(5*). 
ratnaparrata,jewel-mountain, XVII: 

XXXIX, p. 63. 
ratnavnksha, gem-tree, XVI, p. 33. 
Ratna/rt, N. of a Tathagata, III 

(7»). 
Ratnakara, a Tathagata, XLII (2). 
Ratnabhibbisa, N. of a Tatblgata, 

HI (55). 
Rakshasa, XXXIX, p. 63. 
ragadveshamohaA, illusion, hatred, 

and passion, XXXVIII, p. 61. 
Ra^agWha, the city, I. 
Ra^aniyaprabha «= Amitabha, XII, 

p. 39. 
raji, division (two divisions of beings), 

XXIV. 
RShula, N. pr., I (33). 

dharm££, all qualified objects 

of senses, X, p. 36. 
rfipajabdagandharasasprash/avya- 

sajngf&, the idea of form, sound, 

smell, taste, and touch, X, p. 35. 
Revata, N. pr., I (34). 

lokadbltu, world, VIII, 7, 18, &c. 
lokanatha, protector of the world, . 

IX, 3. 
Lokapila, XII, p. 39. 
lokapalatva, X, p. 37. 
Lokapradfpa, a Tathagata, XLII 

(5). 
Lokasundara, N. of a Tatblgata. Ill 

(76). 
Lokendra, N. of a Tathagata, III 

(3*, 73> 
Lokesvararaja, N. of a Tathagata, 
III (81); IV; V; VI; VII. 

Vakula, N. pr., I (36). 

Varaprabha, N. of a Tathagata, III 

(»3). 
va/avartitva, X, p. 37. 
vajiUi, self-control, VIII, 5. 
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vas, to perform one's religious duties, 

I, p. 1. 
Vishpa, N. pn, I (3). 
viniplta, destruction, XVIII, p. 40. 
vibhQti (punyl), (holy) miraculous 

power (of Buddhas), XVII. 
Vimala, N. pr., I (7). 
Vimalanetra, N. of a Tathagata, III 

(48). 
Vimalaprabha, III (9). 
Vimalinana, N. of a Tathagata, III 

(7). 
Vira^tfrprabha, a Tathagata, XLII 

(7). 

viraga, passionlessness, XVIII, p. 40. 

viveka. retirement, XVIII, p. 40. 

vihimsa, cruelty, X, p. 25. 

vtrya, strength, X, p. 26 (piramita). 

VaWGryagarbha, N. of a Tathagata, 
III (68). 

VaWuryanirbhlsa, N. of a Tatha- 
gata, III (16). 

vauaradya, experience, fearlessness, 
XVlII,p.4o. 

Valraradyaprapta, a Tathagata, XLI I 

(«5)- 

Vyapagatakhiladosha, N. of a Tatha- 
gata, III (58). 

Vyapagatakhilamalapratighosha, N. 
of a Tathagata, III (25). 

vyipada, malevolence, X, p. 35. 

A'akra, king of Devas, XII, p. 29 ; 

XX; XXXII, p. 54. 
Sakratva, X, p. 27. 
Slkyamuni, XXXIX, p. 64. 
jJnta(praj3ntopajintam), peace, 

XVIII, p. 40; jintasahagatam, 

ibid. 
Siriputra, N. pr., I (15). 
Sistri (sajngxi, the name of) Master, 

XLIII, p. 7a. 
jfla (plramiti), virtue, X, p. 26. 
jukladharma, the pure Law, X, p. 2 5. 
5uddhMsa, XII, p. 29. 
jflnyati, emptiness, X,p.a6; XVIII, 

p. 40. 
Sflrakutt, N. of a Tathagata, III 

(26). 
jraddhS, faith, XXV, 5. 
Sramana, X, p. 25. 
Sr&ntasaAiayendusurya^ihmfkaraaa- 

prabha=AmitJbha, XII, p. 29. 
jravaka, pupil, VIII, 12 ; XI ; 

XXXIV; XXXIX, p.6 3 seq.; 

XLIV, 4, 5. 

* 



Srtku/a, N.of a Tatbigata, III (ai) ; 

XLII (10). 
/ruta, sacred knowledge, XXXVIII, 

p. 61. 
jresh/£in, merchant, X, p. 27. 

Sangamanfyaprabha «= Amitibha, 

XII, p. 29. 
sangha, the Church, XVIII, p. 39. 
Sadivyamaniprabba — Amitibha, 

XII, p. 29. 
sadevaka, together with the gods, 

X, p. 25. 
saddharma, the good Law, VIII, 

8. 
Saptaratnlbhivrtshta, N. of a Tatbi- 
gata, III (60). 
sabrahmaka, together with Brahman, 

X, p. 25. 
samantabhadnutary3,Samantabhadra 

discipline, VIII, ao. 
Samantanugata, N. of a Sama'dhi, 

VIII, 43. 
Samadhi, ecstacy, II, p. 4 ; VIII, 

40, 43; XXVI II. 
samSraka, together with Mara, X, 

P-*5- 

samyaktva, absolute truth, VIII, 11. 
samyaksambuddha,fully enlightened, 

II, p. 4 ;V; XXVII; XXVIII; 

XXXII beg.; XXXIX. 
samyaksaoibodhi (anuttarS), highest 

perfect knowledge, V; VII; 

VIII; X, p. 26; XI; XIV; 

XXVI; XXVII; XXIX; 

XXXII, p. 55; XXXIII; 

XLIII, p. 72; XLV, p. 76. 
samyagijjtfa, perfect knowledge, I. 
sarvakuialamulaplramita, perfection 

of all stocks of merit, XLIII, 

P>73- 
sarva^Sa^ffana, the knowledge of 

omniscience, XLIII, p. 72. 
sarvap-tfat.3, omniscience, II, p. 3 ; 

VIII, 23; XXXVIII beg. 
sajramanabrlhmanika, together with 

framanas and Brahmans, X, 

p. 25. 
Sahaiokadhitu, the world Saba, 

XXXIX, p. 64. 
Sagarameruitandra, N. of a Tatbi- 
gata, III (41). 
SigaravarabuddhivikruitibhijjEa, N. 

of a Tathagata, 111(22). 
Simha, N. of a Tathagata, III (79) ; 

XLII (8, 9). 
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simhanlda, the lion's voice, VII ; 

IX, 8. 
Simhamati, N. of a Tathlgata, III 

(80). 
SiOThasagarakfl/avioanditai%a, N. of 

a Tathagata, III (40). 
Sukhavatf, I ; XI ; XV ; XVIII ; 

XXXIX; XL,&c. 
Sugata, the sons of S., I, p. 1 ; III, 

p. 7; XXXI, 3i (the Sugatas) ; 

XLIV, 10. 
sutushitva, X, p. 27. 
Sunirmitatva, X, p. 27. 
Subihu, N. pr., I (8). 
Subhtiti, N. pr., 1(23). 
Sumeru, XVII, p. 37; XXXVIII, 

p. 59, plur. ; XXXIX, p. 63. 
Sumerukalpa, N. of a Tathlgata, 

III (5). 



suylmatva, X, p. 27. 

sulikhita, a good copy, XLIII, p. 72. 

Suvarnagarbha, N. of a Tathlgata, 

HI («7). 
Suvanraprabha, N. of a Tathlgata, 

III (14). 
Suvibhaktavatf , name of a Samldhi, 

VIII, 40. 
Sfiryodana, N. of a Tathlgata, III 

(11). 
stryaglra, room for women (Frauen- 

zimmer), XLI, p. 67. 
Sthavira, elder, I, p. 2 (bis). 
Svlgata, N. pr n I (27). 
svadhylya, learning, VIII, 38. 



hetubalika, strong in 
XXXVIII, p. 61. 



argument, 
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Bodhisattvas, II ; VII ; VIII, 20. 
Bodhi-tree, IV, 8; VIII, 27. 
Brahmanas, X, p. 25. 
Buddha country, V ; VI ; VII, &c. ; 

X,p.2 5 ; XI; XII. 
Buddha, the Law and the Church, 

VIII, 46. 
Buddhas, X, p. 26 end. 

— possessed of thirty-two marks, 

XVI, p. j6. 

— proceeding from the rays of light 

that proceed from gem-lotuses, 
XVI, p. 36. 

— XVII. 

— praise Amitabha, XXVI. 
Buddha's death, XXVII; XXVIII. 

— son, XXXI, 1 j. 



Knowledge, six kinds of (sha</a- 
bhfc*a), I. 

— highest perfect (samyaksambo- 

dhi), V &c. 

— perfect (pratisawrvit), VIII, 28. 

— three kinds of, IX, 10. 

Lion voice (siwibanlda), IX, 8. 
Lotus, men living in lotus-flowers, 
XL, p. 65. 

Meditation, the third, VIII, 37. 
Music-clouds, VIII, 31. 

Nirvana, IV, 8; VIII, 20; XI; 
XXI ; XXlVj XLIV, 7. 



Endurance, degrees of, VIII, 46. Offerings, IX, 1, 10. 



Gods, X, p. 25 ; XL, p. 65. 

— (thirty-three), XVII. 

— Buddhas, II. 

— and men, VIII, 4, 30, 32, 35. 
no difference between them, 

XX. 

Jewel-flowers, VIII, 31. 
Jewel-trees, VIII, 38. 



Powers (ten), IX, 1. 

Prayer, IV, 10; VI ; VIII, 14, 20. 

Salvation, eight kinds of (ash/avi- 

moksha), I. 
Shower of flowers, IX, 11. 

Women, VIII, 34. 
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THE SMALLER 

S U K H AVAT f-V Y H A. 

Adoration to the Omniscient! 

§ i. Thus it was heard by me : At one time the 
Blessed (Bhagavat, i.e. Buddha) dwelt at .Sravastt. 1 , 
in the Geta-grove, in the garden of Anathapim&ka, 
together with a large company of Bhikshus (mendi- 
cant friars), viz. with twelve hundred and fifty 
Bhikshus, all of them acquainted with the five kinds 
of knowledge 2 , elders, great disciples 3 , and Arhats *, 

1 -Sravastt, capital of the Northern K&ralas, residence of king 
Prasenagit. It was in ruins when visited by Fa-hian (init. V. Saec) ; 
not far from the modern Fizabad. Cf. Burnouf, Introduction, p. 22. 

* Abhi^aanibhi^flataiA. The Japanese text reads abhi- 
gH&ttLbh&gti&uiA, i.e. abhi##itabhi£*&taiA. If this were 
known to be the correct reading, we should translate it by ' known 
by known people,' notus a viris notis, i.e. well known, famous. 
Abhij r #£ta in the sense of known, famous, occurs in Lalita- 
vistara, p. 25, and the Chinese translators adopted the same meaning 
here. Again, if we preferred the reading abhi^flan&bhi^atai^, 
this, too, would admit of an intelligible rendering, viz. known or 
distinguished by the marks or characteristics, i e. the good quali- 
ties which belong to a Bhikshu. But the technical meaning is 
'possessed of a knowledge of the five abhi#«&s.' It would be 
better in that case to write abhi^Mtibhi^MnaiA, but no MSS. 
seem to support that reading. The five abhi^Ms or abhi^f fl&nas 
which an Arhat ought .to possess are the divine sight, the divine 
hearing, the knowledge of the thoughts of others, the remembrance 
of former existences, and magic power. See Burnouf, Lotus, 
Appendice, No. xiv. The larger text of the Sukh&vatt-vyuha has 

' * See next page. 
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such as »Sariputra, the elder, Mahamaudgalyayana, 
Mahaklryapa, Mahakapphiwa, Mahakatyayana, Ma- 
hakaush/£ila, Revata, .Suddhipanthaka, Nanda, 
Ananda, Rahula, Gavampati, Bharadva^a, Kalo- 
dayin, Vakkula, and Aniruddha. He dwelt together 
with these and many other great disciples, and to- 
gether with many noble-minded Bodhisattvas, such 
as Ma»fusrt, the prince, the Bodhisattva A.fita, the 
Bodhisattva Gandhahastin, the Bodhisattva Nityo- 
dyukta, the Bodhisattva Anikshiptadhura. He dwelt 
together with them and many other noble-minded 
Bodhisattvas, and with £akra, the Indra or King 5 

t\bhigH&nibhigfta.\Ji, and afterwards abh ign&tibhigitziA. The 
position of the participle as the uttara-pada in such compounds as 
abhi^ganabhi^ftataiA is common in Buddhist Sanskrit. Mr. 
Bendall has called my attention to the Pali abhi##ata-abhi##&ta 
(Vinaya-pi/aka, ed. Oldenberg, vol. i, p. 43), which favours the 
Chinese acceptation of the term. 

* Mahl;r£vaka, the great disciples; sometimes the eighty 
principal disciples. 

* ArhadbhiA. I have left the correct Sanskrit form, because 
the Japanese text gives the termination adbhiA. HdgS's text has 
the more usual form arhantaiA. The change of the old classical 
arhat into the Pali arahan, and then back into Sanskrit arhanta, 
arahanta, and at last arihanta, with the meaning of 'destroyer 
of the enemies,' i e. the passions, shows very clearly the different 
stages through which Sanskrit words passed in the different phases 
of Buddhist literature. In Tibet, in Mongolia, and in China, Arhat 
is translated by 'destroyer of the enemy,' i.e. ari-hanta. See 
Burnouf, Lotus, p. 287, Introduction, p. 295. Arhat is really the 
title of the Bhikshu on reaching the fourth degree of perfection. Cf. 
Sutra of the 42 Sections, cap. 2. Clemens of Alexandria (d. 220) 
speaks of the Zfuyot who worshipped a pyramid erected over the 
relics of a god. This may be a translation of Arhat, as Lassen 
('De nom. Ind. philosoph.' in Rhein. Museum, vol. i, p. 187) and 
Burnouf (Introduction, p. 295) supposed, or a transliteration of 
Samana. Clemens also speaks of Squat (Stromat. p. 539, Potter). 

* Indra, the old Vedic god, has come to mean simply lord, and 
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of the Devas, and with Brahman Sahampati. With 
these and many other hundred thousand nayutas * of 
sons of the gods, Bhagavat dwelt at .SravastL 

§ 2. Then Bhagavat addressed the honoured »Sari- 
putra and said, ' O Sariputra, after you have passed 
from here over a hundred thousand ko/ls of Buddha 
countries there is in the Western part a Buddha 
country, a world called Sukhavatt (the happy coun- 
try). And there a Tathagata, called Amitiyus, an 
Arhat, fully enlightened, dwells now, and remains, 
and supports himself, and teaches the Law *. 

' Now what do you think, Sariputra, for what 
reason is that world called Sukhavatt (the happy) ? 
In that world Sukhavatt, O .Sariputra, there is neither 
bodily nor mental pain for living beings. The 
sources of happiness are innumerable there. For 
that reason is that world called Sukhavatt (the 
happy). 

$3. 'And again, O .Sariputra, that world Sukhavatt 
is adorned with seven terraces, with seven rows of 

in the Amanda Paritta (Journal Asiatique, 1871, p. aao) we actually 
find Asurinda, the Indra or Lord of the Asuras. 

1 The numbers in Buddhist literature, if they once exceed 
a ko/i or ko/i, i. e. ten millions, become very vague, nor is their 
value always the same. Ayuta, i. e. a hundred ko/is ; niyuta, i. e. 
a hundred ayutas; and nayuta, i.e. 1 with a a zeros, are often con- 
founded ; nor does it matter much so far as any definite idea is 
concerned which such numerals convey to our mind. See Prof. 
H. Schubert, 'On large numbers,' in Open Court, Dec. 14, 1893. 

* Tish/yfcati dhriyate yapayati dharmaxn £a dejayati. This is 
an idiomatic phrase, which occurs again and again in the Nepalese 
text of the Sukbivatf-vyuha (MS. 36 b, 11. 1, a ; 55 a, 1. a, &c). It 
seems to mean, he stands there, holds himself, supports himself, 
and teaches the law. Burnouf translates the same phrase by, ' ils 
se trouvent, vivent, existent' (Lotus, p. 354). On yapeti in Pali, 
see FausbOll, Dasaratha-^ataka, pp. a6, a 8 ; and yapana in Sanskrit 
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palm-trees, and with strings of bells *. It is enclosed 
on every side", beautiful, brilliant with the four 
gems, viz. gold, silver, beryl, and crystal 3 . With 

1 Kinkint^lla. The texts read kankawa^alau £a and 
kankawf^alais £a, and again later kankawf^alunam (also 16) 
and kanka/if^alanam. Mr. Beal translates from Chinese ' seven 
rows of exquisite curtains,' and again ' gemmous curtains.' First 
of all, it seems clear that we must read £ala, net, web, instead of 
^ala. Secondly, kankana, bracelet, gives no sense, for what 
could be the meaning of nets or strings of bracelets? I prefer 
to read kinkinf^ala, nets or strings or rows of bells. Such rows 
of bells served for ornamenting a garden, and it may be said of 
them that, if moved by the wind, they give forth certain sounds. 
In the commentary on Dhammapada 30, p. 191, we meet with 
kihkinika^ala, from which likewise the music proceeds; see 
Childers, s.v. ^ala. In the MSS. of the Nepalese Sukhavatf-vyuha 
(R.A.S.), p. 39 a, 1. 4, 1 likewise find svar«aratnakinki»i#alani, 
which settles the matter, and shows how little confidence we can 
place in the Japanese texts. 

* Anuparikshipta, enclosed; see parikkhepo in Childers' 
Dictionary, and compare pairida&za, paradise. 

* The four and seven precious things in Pali are (according to 
Childers) : — 

1. suvaw»a»», gold. 

2. ra^atam, silver. 

3. mutta, pearls. 

4. mam, gems (as sapphire, ruby). 

5. veAiriyaw, cat's eye. 

6. va<§ira/w, diamond. 

7. pava/am, coral. 

Here Childers translates cat's eye; but s.v. ve/uriyam, he says, 
a precious stone, perhaps lapis lazuli. 
In Sanskrit (Burnouf, Lotus, p. 320): — 

1. suvarwa, gold. 

2. rupya, silver. 

3. vau/urya, lapis lazuli 

4. spha/ika, crystal. 

5. lohitamukti, red pearls. 

6. ajmagarbha, diamond. 

7. musaragalva, coral. 
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such arrays of excellences peculiar to a Buddha 
country is that Buddha country adorned. 

$4. 'And again, O iSariputra, in that world Sukha- 
vatl there are lotus lakes, adorned with the seven 
gems, viz. gold, silver, beryl, crystal, red pearls, dia- 
monds, and corals as the seventh. They are full of 
water which possesses the eight good qualities 1 , their 
waters rise as high as the fords and bathing-places, 
so that even crows* may drink there; they are 

Julien (Pterins Buddhistes, vol. ii, p. 482) gives the following 
list: — 

1. spha/ika, rock crystal 

a. vaidurya, lapis lazuli. 

3. armagarbha, cornaline. 

4. musaragalva, amber. 

5. padmar&ga, ruby. 

Vairfurya (or Vaidurya) is mentioned in the Tath£gatagu«a- 
£^na£intyavishayavat£ranirde.ra (Wassilief, p. 161) as a precious 
stone which, if placed on green cloth, looks green, if placed on red 
cloth, red. The fact that vaidurya is often compared with the 
colour of the eyes of a cat would seem to point to the cat's eye (see 
Borooah's Engl.-Sanskrit Dictionary, vol. ii, preface, p. ix), certainly 
not to lapis lazuli. Cat's eye is a kind of chalcedony. I see, how- 
ever, that vaidurya has been recognised as the original of the 
Greek ftjpvXXor, a very ingenious conjecture, either of Weber's or 
of Pott's, considering that lingual 4 has a sound akin to r, and ry 
may be changed to ly and 11 (Weber, Omina, p. 326). The Persian 
billaur or balltir, which Skeat gives as the etymon of /%wXAor, 
is of Arabic origin, means crystal, and could hardly have found 
its way into Greek at so early a time. See ' India, what can it 
teach us?' p. 267. 

1 The eight good qualities of water are limpidity and purity, 
refreshing coolness, sweetness, softness, fertilising qualities, calm- 
ness, power of preventing famine, productiveness. See Beal, 
Catena, p. 379. 

* Kik&peya. One text reads kikapeya, the other kiki- 
peya. It is difficult to choose. The more usual word is 
kakapeya, which is explained by Pacini, II, 1, 33. It is uncer- 
tain, however, whether kakapeya is meant as a laudatory or as 
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strewn with golden sand. And in these lotus-lakes 
there are all around on the four sides four stairs, 
beautiful and brilliant with the four gems, viz. gold, 
silver, beryl, crystal. And on every side of these 
lotus-lakes gem- trees are growing, beautiful and 
brilliant with the seven gems, viz. gold, silver, beryl, 
crystal, red pearls, diamonds, and corals as the 
seventh. And in those lotus-lakes lotus-flowers are 
growing, blue, blue-coloured, of blue splendour, blue 
to behold ; yellow, yellow-coloured, of yellow splen- 
dour, yellow to behold ; red, red-coloured, of red 
splendour, red to behold ; white, white-coloured, of 
white splendour, white to behold ; beautiful, beau- 
tifully-coloured, of beautiful splendour, beautiful to 
behold, and in circumference as large as the wheel 
of a chariot 

a depreciatory term. Bdhtlingk takes it in the latter sense, and 
translates nadf kakapeya, by a shallow river that could be drank 
up by a crow. Taranatha takes it in the former sense, and trans- 
lates nadf kakapeya, as a river so full of water that a crow can 
drink it without bending its neck (kakair anatakandharaiA piyate ; 
pflrwodakatvena prarasye klkaiA peye nadyadau). In our passage 
kakapeya must be a term of praise, and we therefore could only 
render it by ' ponds so full of water that crows could drink from 
them.' But why should so well known a word as kakapeya have 
been spelt kakapeya, unless it was done intentionally? And 
if intentionally, what was it intended for? We must remember 
that Pawini, II, 1, 42 schol., teaches us how to form the word 
tl rthakaka, a crow at a tirtha, which means a person in a wrong 
place. It would seem therefore that crows were considered 
out of place at a ttrtha or bathing-place, either because they 
were birds of ill omen, or because they defiled the water. From 
that point of view, kakapeya would mean a pond not visited 
by crows, free from crows. Professor Pischel has called my atten- 
tion to Mahaparinibbana Sutta (J. R.A. S. 1875, p. 67, p. ai), 
where kakapeya clearly refers to a full river. SamatiZ/Aika, if 
this is the right reading, occurs in the same place as an epithet of 
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$5. 'And again, O £ariputra, in that Buddha country 
there are heavenly musical instruments always played 
on, and the earth is lovely and of golden colour. 
And in that Buddha country a flower-rain of heavenly 
Mandarava blossoms pours down three times every 
day, and three times every night And the beings 
who are born there worship before their morning 
meal 1 a hundred thousand ko/ls of Buddhas by 
going to other worlds ; and having showered a hun- 
dred thousand ko/ls of flowers upon each Tatha- 
gata, they return to their own world in time for the 
afternoon rest 1 . With such arrays of excellences 
peculiar to a Buddha country is that Buddha country 
adorned. 

§ 6. 'And again, O .Sariputra, there are in that Bud- 
dha country swans, curlews 8 , and peacocks. Three 
times every night, and three times every day, they 

a river, by the side of kakape ya, and I think it most likely that it 
means rising to a level with the tfrthas, the fords or bathing-places. 
Mr. Rhys Davids informs me that the commentary explains the two 
words by samatittika ti samahariti, kakapeyyi ti yatthatatthaii tire 
Mitena kakena sakka patum ti. 

1 Purobhaktena. The text is difficult to read, but it can 
hardly be doubtful that purobhaktena corresponds to Pali 
purebhattam (i.e. before the morning meal), opposed to pa£- 
Mabhattaw, after the noonday meal (i. e. in the afternoon). See 
Childers, s.v. Purvabhaktika would be the first repast, as Prof. 
Cowell informs me. 

* Divivihdraya, for the noonday rest, the siesta. See Childers, 
s.v. vihara. 

' Krau#££A. Snipe, curlew. Is it meant for Kuravfka, or 
Karavtka, a fine-voiced bird (according to Kern, the Sk. kara- 
yika), or for Kalavinka, Pali Kalavtka? See Childers, s.v. 
opapatiko; Burnouf, Lotus, p. 566. I see, however, the same 
birds mentioned together elsewhere, as hamsakrau^amayuraraka- 
jralikakokila, &c. On mayura see Mahav., Introd. p. xxxix ; Rv. I, 
191, 14. 
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come together and perform a concert, each uttering his 
own note. And from them thus uttering proceeds 
a sound proclaiming the five virtues, the five powers, 
and the seven steps leading towards the highest 
knowledge \ When the men there hear that sound, 
remembrance of Buddha, remembrance of the Law, 
remembrance of the Church, rises in their mind. 

' Now, do you think, O Sariputra, that there are 
beings who have entered into the nature of animals 
(birds, &c.) ? This is not to be thought of. The 

1 Indriyabalabodhyangafabda. These are technical terms, but 
their meaning is not quite clear. Spence Hardy, in his Manual, 
p. 498, enumerates the five indrayas, viz. (1) sardhawa, purity 
(probably jraddhi, faith); (2) wiraya, persevering exertion 
(vfrya); (3) sati or smirti, the ascertainment of truth (smri'ti); 
(4) samldhi, tranquillity; (5) pragnawa, wisdom (pra.gHi). 

The five balayas (bala), he adds, are the same as the five 
indrayas. 

The seven bowdyanga (bodhyanga) are according to him : 
(1) sihi or smirti, the ascertainment of the truth by mental 
application; (2) dharmmawicha, the investigation of causes; 
(3) wiraya, persevering exertion; (4) prtti, joy; (5) passadhi, 
or prasrabdhi, tranquillity; (6) sam&dhi, tranquillity in a higher 
degree, including freedom from all that disturbs either body or 
mind; (7) upeksha, equanimity. 

It will be seen from this that some of these qualities or excel- 
lences occur both as indriyas and bodhyangas, while balas are 
throughout identical with indriyas. 

Burnouf, however, in his Lotus, gives a list of five balas (from 
the Vocabulaire Pentaglotte) which correspond with the five indriyas 
of Spence Hardy; viz. xraddha-bala, power of faith; virya- 
bala, power of vigour; smrtti-bala, power of memory; samadhi- 
bala, power of meditation ; pra^fta-bala, power of knowledge. 
They precede the seven bodhyangas both in the Lotus, the 
Vocabulaire Pentaglotte, and the Lalita-vistara. 

To these seven bodhyangas Burnouf has assigned a special 
treatise (Appendice xii, p. 796). They occur both in Sanskrit 
and Pali. See also Dharmasangraha s.v. in the Anecdota 
Oxoniensia. 
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very name of hells is unknown in that Buddha 
country, and likewise that of (descent into) animal 
bodies and of the realm ofYama (the four apayas) 1 . 
No, these tribes of birds have been made on purpose 
by the Tathagata Amitayus, and they utter the sound 
of the Law. With such arrays of excellences, &c. 

§ 7. 'And again, O Sariputra, when those rows of 
palm-trees and strings of bells in that Buddha country 
are moved by the wind, a sweet and enrapturing sound 
proceeds from them. Yes, O Sariputra, as from a 
heavenly musical instrument consisting of a hundred 
thousand ko/ts of sounds, when played by Aryas, 
a sweet and enrapturing sound proceeds, a sweet 
and enrapturing sound proceeds from those rows of 
palm-trees and strings of bells moved by the wind. 
And when the men hear that sound, reflection on 
Buddha arises in them, reflection on the Law, 
reflection on the Church. With such arrays of 
excellences, &c. 

§ 8. ' Now what do you think, O Sariputra, for what 
reason is that Tathagata called Amitayus ? The 
length of life (ayus), O Sariputra, of that Tathagata 
and of those men there is immeasurable (amita). 
Therefore is that Tathagata called Amitayus. And 
ten kalpas have passed, O Sariputra, since that 
Tathagata awoke to perfect knowledge. 

$ 9. 'And what do you think, O Sariputra, for what 
reason is that Tathagata called Amitabha ? The 

1 Niraya, the hells, also called Naraka. Yamaloka, the realm of 
Yama, the judge of the dead, is explained as the four apayas, i. e. 
Naraka, hell ; Tiryagyoni, birth as animals ; Pretaloka, realm of the 
departed ; Asuraloka, realm of evil spirits. The three terms which 
are here used together occur likewise in a passage translated by 
Burnouf, Introduction, p. 544. 

[49] * H 
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splendour (abha), O .Sariputra, of that Tathagata is 
unimpeded over all Buddha countries. Therefore is 
that Tathagata called Amitabha. 

'And there is, O .Sariputra, an innumerable as- 
sembly of disciples with that Tathagata, purified and 
venerable persons, whose number it is not easy to 
count. With such arrays of excellences, &c. 

§ 10. 'And again, O .Sariputra, of those beings also 
who are born in the Buddha country of the Tathagata 
Amitayus as purified Bodhisattvas, never to return 
again and bound by one birth only, of those Bodhisat- 
tvas also, O .Sariputra, the number is not easy to count, 
except they are reckoned as infinite in number \ 

' Then again all beings, O Sariputra, ought to 
make fervent prayer for that Buddha country. And 
why ? Because they come together there with such 
excellent men. Beings are not born in that Buddha 
country of the Tathagata Amitayus as a reward and 
result of good works performed in this present life 2 . 

1 Iti sankhyaw ga££Aanti, they are called; cf. Childers, s.v. 
sankhya. Asankhyeya, even more than aprameya, is the 
recognised term for infinity. Burnouf, Lotus, p. 852. 

1 Avaramatraka. This is the Pali oramattako, 'belonging 
merely to the present life,' and the intention of the writer seems to 
be to inculcate the doctrine, that salvation can be obtained by mere 
repetitions of the name of Amitabha, in direct opposition to the 
original doctrine of Buddha, that as a man soweth, so he reapeth. 
Buddha would have taught that the kujalamula, the root or the 
stock of good works performed in this world (avaramatraka), 
will bear fruit in the next, while here ' vain repetitions ' seem all 
that is enjoyed. The Chinese translators take a different view of 
this passage. But from the end of this section, where we read 
kulaputrena va kuladuhitra va tatra buddhakshetre jHttapramdhanam 
kartavyam, it seems clear that the locative (buddhakshetre) 
forms the object of the pramdhana, the fervent prayer or longing. 
The Satpurushas already in the Buddhakshetra would be the innu- 
merable men (manushyas) and Bodhisattvas mentioned before. 
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No, whatever son or daughter of a family shall hear 
the name of the blessed Amitiyus, the Tathigata, 
and having heard it, shall keep it in mind, and with 
thoughts undisturbed shall keep it in mind for 
one, two, three, four, five, six or seven nights, — when 
that son or daughter of a family comes to die, then 
that Amitayus, the Tathigata, surrounded by an 
assembly of disciples and followed by a host of Bodhi- 
sattvas, will stand before them at their hour of death, 
and they will depart this life with tranquil minds. 
After their death they will be born in the world 
Sukhivatt, in the Buddha country of the same 
Amitayus, the Tathigata. Therefore, then, O .Sari- 
putra, having perceived this cause and effect 1 , 1 with 
reverence say thus, Every son and every daughter of 
a family ought with their whole mind to make fervent 
prayer for that Buddha country. 

§ ii. 'And now, O .Sariputra, as I here at present 
glorify that world, thus in the East, O .Sariputra, other 
blessed Buddhas, led by the Tathigata Akshobhya, 
the Tathigata Merudhva^a, the Tathigata Mahi- 
meru, the Tathigata Meruprabhisa, and the Tathi- 
gata Maaj^iidhva^a, equal in number to the sand 
of the river Gangi, comprehend their own Buddha 
countries in their speech, and then reveal them 8 . 

1 Arthavaja, lit die power of the thing; cf. Dhammapada, 
p. 388, v. 289. 

* I am not quite certain as to the meaning of this passage, but if 
we enter into die bold metaphor of the text, viz. that the Buddhas 
cover the Buddha countries with the organ of their tongue and then 
unrol it, what is intended can hardly be anything but that they first 
try to find words for the excellences of those countries, and then 
reveal or proclaim them. Burnouf, however (Lotus, p. 41 7), takes the 
expression in a literal sense, though he is shocked by itsgrotesqueness. 
On these Buddhas and their countries, see Burnouf, Lotus, p. 1 13. 

* H 2 
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Accept this repetition of the Law, called the " Favour 
of all Buddhas," which magnifies their inconceivable 
excellences. 

$12.' Thus also in the South do other blessed Bud- 
dhas, led by the Tathagata Aandrasuryapradlpa, the 
Tathagata Yafcufcprabha, the Tathagata Mahanfci- 
skandha, the Tathagata Merupradlpa, the Tathagata 
Anantavirya, equal in number to the sand of the river 
Ganga, comprehend their own Buddha countries in 
their speech, and then reveal them. Accept, &c. 

§ 13. ' Thus also in the West do other blessed Bud- 
dhas, led by the Tathagata Amitayus, the Tathagata 
Amitaskandha, the Tathagata Amitadhvaf a, the Ta- 
thagata Mahaprabha, the Tathagata Maharatnaketu, 
the Tathagata .Suddharajmiprabha, equal in number 
to the sand of the river Ganga, comprehend, &c. 

§ 14. ' Thus also in the North do other blessed Bud- 
dhas, led by the Tathagata Mahar&skandha, the 
Tathagata VaLrvanaranirghosha, the Tathagata Dun- 
dubhisvaranirghosha, the Tathagata Dushpradharsha, 
the Tathagata Adityasambhava,the Tathagata 6aleni- 
prabha(6Valanaprabha ?),the Tathagata Prabhakara, 
equal in number to the sand, &c. 

$15.' Thus also in the Nadir do other blessed 
Buddhas, led by the Tathagata Siwma, the Tathagata 
Yareis, the Tathagata Yara^prabhava, the Tathagata 
Dharma, theTathagata Dharmadhara, the Tathagata 
Dharmadhvafa, equal in number to the sand, &c. 

$16. 'Thus also in the Zenith do other blessed 
Buddhas, led by the Tathagata Brahmaghosha, the 
Tathagata Nakshatrara^a, the Tathagata Indraketu- 
dhva/ara^a, the Tathagata Gandhottama, the Tatha- 
gata Gandhaprabhasa, the Tathagata Mahariiskan- 
dha, the Tathagata Ratnakusumasampushpitagatra, 
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the Tathagata Salendrara^a, the Tathagata Ratnot- 
palarrl, the Tathigata Sarvarthadarsa, the Tathagata 
Sumerukalpa, equal in number to the sand, &c. l 

$ 17. * Now what do you think, O .Sariputra, for what 
reason is that repetition (treatise) of the Law called 
the Favour of all Buddhas ? Every son or daughter 
of a family who shall hear the name of that repetition 
of the Law and retain in their memory the names of 
those blessed Buddhas, will be favoured by the 
Buddhas, and will never return again, being once 
in possession of the transcendent true knowledge. 
Therefore, then, O .Sariputra, believe *, accept, and 
do not doubt of me and those blessed Buddhas ! 

'Whatever sons or daughters of a family shall 
make mental prayer for the Buddha country of that 
blessed Amitayus, the Tathagata, or are making it 
now or have made it formerly, all these will never 
return again, being once in possession of the tran- 
scendent true knowledge. They will be born in that 
Buddha country, have been born, or are being born 

1 It should be remarked that the Tath&gatas here assigned to the 
ten quarters differ entirely from those assigned to them in the 
Lalita-vistara, Book XX. Not even Amit&bha is mentioned there. 

1 Prattyatha. The texts give again and again pattfyatha, 
evidently the Pili form, instead of pratfyata. I have left tha, the 
Pili termination of the 2 p. pi. in the imperative, instead of ta, 
because that form was clearly intended, while pa for pra may be 
an accident. Yet I have little doubt that patfyatha was in the 
original text. That it is meant for the imperative, we see from 
jrraddadhidhvam, &c, further on. Other traces of the influence 
of Pili or Prikrit on the Sanskrit of our Sutra appear in arhan- 
tai£, the various reading for arhadbhiA, which I preferred; 
sambahula for bahula; dhriyate yipayati; purobhaktena; 
anyatra; sankhyim guiiAaati; avaramitraka; veMana 
instead of vesh/ana, in nirveManaj dharmaparyiya (Corp. 
Inscript. plate xv), &c. 
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now. Therefore, then, O 5ariputra, mental prayer 
is to be made for that Buddha country by faithful 
sons and daughters of a family. 

§ 1 8. 'And as I at present magnify here the incon- 
ceivable excellences of those blessed Buddhas, thus, 
O .Sariputra, do those blessed Buddhas magnify my 
own inconceivable excellences. 

'A very difficult work has been done by .Sakya- 
muni, the sovereign of the .Sakyas. Having ob- 
tained the transcendent true knowledge in this world 
Sahl, he taught the Law which all the world is 
reluctant to accept, during this corruption of the 
present kalpa, during this corruption of mankind, 
during this corruption of belief, during this corrup- 
tion of life, during this corruption of passions. 

§ 19. 'This is even for me, O iSariputra.an extremely 
difficult work that, having obtained the transcendent 
true knowledge in this world Saha, I taught the Law 
which all the world is reluctant to accept, during 
this corruption of mankind, of belief, of passion, of 
life, and of this present kalpa.' 

§ 20. Thus spoke Bhagavat joyful in his mind. 
And the honourable .Sariputra, and the Bhikshus and 
Bodhisattvas, and the whole world with the gods, 
men, evil spirits and genii, applauded the speech of 
Bhagavat. 

This is the Mahayanasutra 1 
called Sukhavati-vyuha. 



1 The Sukhivatt-vyuha, even in its shortest text, is called a 
MaMy&na-sutra, nor is there any reason why a Mahiyana-sutra 
should not be short. The meaning of Mahiyina-sQtra is simply 
a Sutra belonging to the Mah&y&na school, the school of the Great 
Boat. It was Burnouf who, in his Introduction to the History of 
Buddhism, tried very hard to establish a distinction between the 
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Vaipulya or developed Sutras, and what he calls the simple Sutras. 
Now, the Vaipulya Sutras may all belong to the Mahayana school, 
but that would not prove that all the Sutras of the Mahayana school 
are Vaipulya or developed Sutras. The name of simple Sutra, in op- 
position to the Vaipulya or developed Sutras, is not recognised by the 
Buddhists themselves ; at least, I know no name for simple Sutras. 
No doubt there is a great difference between a Vaipulya Sutra, such 
as the Lotus of the Good Law, translated by Bumouf, and the Sutras 
which Burnouf translated, for instance, from the Divyavadana. But 
what Burnouf considers as the distinguishing mark of a Vaipulya 
Sutra, viz. the occurrence of Bodhisattvas, as followers of the Buddha 
•Sakyamuni, would no longer seem to be tenable *, unless we classed 
our short Sukhavatf-vyuha as a Vaipulya or developed Sutra. For 
this there is no authority. Our Sutra is a Mahayana Sutra, but never 
called a Vaipulya Sutra, and yet in this Sutra the Bodhisattvas con- 
stitute a very considerable portion among the followers of Buddha. 
But more than that, Amitabha, the Buddha of Sukhivatt, another 
personage whom Burnouf looks upon as peculiar to the Vaipulya 
Sutras, who is, in fact, one of the Dhyani-buddhas, though not 
called by that name in our Sutra, forms the chief object of its 
teaching, and is represented as known to Buddha .Sakyamuni, nay, 
as having become a Buddha long before the Buddha Sakyamuni t. 
The larger text of the Sukhavatf-vyuha would certainly, according 
to Burnouf s definition, seem to fall into the category of the 
Vaipulya Sutras. But it is not so called in the MSS. which I have 
seen, and Burnouf himself gives an analysis of that Sutra (Intro- 
duction, p. 99) as a specimen of a Mahayana, but not of a 
Vaipulya Sutra. 

* ' La presence des Bodhisattvas ou leur absence inte'resse done le fonds mime 
des livres ou on la remarque, et il est bien evident qne ce seul point trace one 
ligne de demarcation profonde entre les Sutras ordinaire et les Sutras d<- 
velopp£s.' — Burnouf, Introduction, p. 11 a. 

t 'L'idee d'un ou de plusieurs Buddhas surhumains, celle de Bodhisattvas 
crees par enx, sont des conceptions aussi taangeres a ces livres (les Stitras 
simples) que celle d'un Adibuddha ou d'un Dieu.' — Burnouf, Introduction, 
p. 130. 
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INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 

IN THE SMALLER SUKHAVATf-VYtTHA. 



Adityasambhava, the Tathigata, 

page 100. 
Aeita, the Bodhisattva, 90. 
Akshobhya, the Tathigata, 99. 
Amitibba, the Tathigata, 97 seq. ; 

103. 
Amitadhvaga, the Tathigata, 100. 
Amitaskandha, the Tathigata, 100. 
Amitiyus, the Tathigata, 91 ; 97 

seqq. ; 100 seq. ; repetition of 

the name of A., 98 seq. 
Ananda, 90. 

AnantavSrya, the Tathigata, 100. 
AnlthapWaka, 89. 
Anikshiptadhura, the Bodhisattva, 

90. 
Animal bodies, descent into, 96 seq. 
Aniruddha, 90. 
Arhat, 89, see note 4 ; 91. 

Bharadva^ga, 90. 

Bhikshus, 89 ; 10a. 

Bodhisattvas, 90 ; 98 ; 99 ; 10a ; 

103. 
Brahmaghosha, the Tathigata, 100. 
Brahman Sahimpati, 9i.< 
Buddha countries, 91 seqq. 
Buddhas, 95 ; 99 seqq. ; Buddha, 

the Law, the Church. 96 ; 97 ; 

' Favour of all Buddhas,' 100 ; 

TOI. 

Burnouf, on the Mahiylna-sutras, 
103 seq. 

Cause and effect (arthavaja), 99. 

Devas, king of the, 91. 
Dharma, the Tathigata, 100. 
Dharmadhara, the Tathigata, 100. 
Dharmadhvara, the Tathigata, 100. 
Dhyini-budahas, 103. 



Dundubhisvaranirghosha, the Tathi- 
gata, 100. 
Dushpradharsha.the Tathigata, 100. 

Galeniprabha, the Tathigata, 100. 
Gandhahastin, the Bodhisattva, 90. 
Gandhaprabhlsa, the Tathigata, 100. 
Gandhottama, the Tathigata, 100. 
Gavimpati, 90. 
Gems, four and seven, 9 a seq., see 

note 3 ; 94. 
Gem-trees, 94. 
Genii, 10a. 
Gods, 103. 
Great disciples (mahirrivaka), 89, 

see note 3. 
Cvalanaprabha, see Galeniprabha. 

Hells, 97. 

Indra or King, 90, see note 5. 
Indraketudhvagara^a, the Tathi- 
gata, 100. 

Kalodayin, 90. 
JTandrasuryapradtpa, the Tathigata, 

100. 
Knowledge, five kinds of, 89, see 

note a ; steps leading towards 

the highest k., 96; transcendent 

true k., 101 ; 102. 

Mahikapphina, 90. 
Mahikljyapa, 90. 
Mahikitylyana, 90. 
Mahikaush/£ila. 90. 
Mahlmaudgalyiyana, 90. 
Mahimeru, the Tathigata, 99. 
Mahiprabha, the Tathigata, 100. 
Mahiratnaketu, the Tathigata, 100. 
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Mahiriiskandba, the Tathagata, 

100 (tris). 
Mahay ana-sGtra, 102 seq. 
Matf^tidhvaea, the Tathagata, 99. 
Ma#£Urrf, the prince, 90. 
Men and gods, 10a. 
Merudhva^a, the Tathagata, 99. 
Meraprabhasa, the Tathagata, 99. 
Merupradfpa, the Tathagata, 100. 

Nakshatrarifa, the Tathigata, 100. 
Nanda, 90. 

Nityodyukta, the Bodhisattva, 90. 
Numbers in Buddhist literature, 91, 
note 1. 

Pali, its influence on Sanskrit, 101, 

note a. 
Powers, five, 96. 
Prabhikara, the Tathigata, 100. 
Prayer, 98 ; 101 seq. 

Rihula, 90. 
Ratnakusumasampushpitagitra, the 

Tathagata, 100. 
Ratnotpalajri, the Tathigata, toi. 
Revata, 90. 

Saha, the world S., 103. 

Sakra, the king of the Devas, 90. 



Sakyamuni, the sovereign of the 

Sikyas, 102. 
Silendrara^a, the Tathigata, 101. 
Siriputra, the elder, 90 seqq. 
Sarvirthadana, the Tathigata, 101. 
tffimi, 90, note 4. 
Siwha, the Tathagata, 100. 
Spirits, evil, 102. 
Jrivastt, 89; 91. 
Steps (seven) leading to the highest 

knowledge (bodhyanga), 96. 
Suddharajmiprabha, the Tathigata, 

100. 
Suddhipanthaka, 90. 
Sukhivatf, 91 seqq. ; 99. 
Sumerukalpa, the Tathigata, 101. 

Tathagata, 91; 95; 97 seqq. 

Vaipulya Sutras, 103. 
VaLrvinaranirghosha, the Tathigata, 

100. 
Vakkula, 90. 
Virtues, five, 96. 

Water, eight good qualities of, 93. 

Yama, realm of, 97. 
YajaAprabha, the Tathigata, 100. 
YataAprabhava, the Tathigata, 100. 
Yajas, the Tathigata, 100. 
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CHIEFLY THOSE EXPLAINED IN THE NOTES. 



anuparikshipta, enclosed, page 92, 

note 2. 
apiya, the four aplyas, i.e. hell, 97, 

see note, 
aprameya, infinite, 98, n. 1. 
abhigffo and abhi^fena, the five 

kinds of knowledge, 89, n. 2. 
abhi,g-flanSbh\jfl3ta, 89, n. 2. 
ayuta, a hundred ko/is, 91, n. 1. 
arahanta and arihanta = arhat, 90, 

n. 4. 
arthav&ra, cause and effect, 99, n. 1. 
arhat, 90, n. 4. 

arhanta=arhat, 90, n. 4 ; 101, n. 2. 
avaramltraka, belonging merely to 

the present life, 98, n. 2 ; 101, 

n. 2. 
asankhyeya, infinite, 98, n. 1. 
asuraloka, realm of evil spirits, 

97 note. 
Asurinda, lord of the Asuras, 90, n. 5. 

indra, lord, 90, n. 5. 
indriya, five virtues, 96 note. 

kankaaa^ala, see kinkisfetlla. 
kakapeya (k&kapeya), to be drunk 

even by crows, 93, n. 2. 
kinkinfcila, string of bells, 92, n. 1. 
kori, ten millions, 91, n. 1. 
krau/Ma, snipe, curlew, 95, n. 3. 

tiryagyoni, birth as animals. 97 note. 
tistuAati dhriyate ySpayati, 'he stands 

there, holds himself, supports 

himself,' 91, n. a. 
tirthakaka, 'a crow at a tfrtha,' 

94 note. 



divavMra, noonday rest, siesta, 95, 
n. 2. 

dharmam desayati, he teaches the 

law, 91, n. 2. 
dharmaparyaya, 101, n. 2. 

nayuta, 1 with 22 zeros, 91, n. 1. 
naraka, hell, 97 note, 
niyuta, a hundred ayutas, 91, n. 1. 
niraya, hell, 97 note. 
nirve/£ana, 101, n. 2. 

purobhaktena, before the morning 
meal, 95, n. 1 ; 101, n. 2. 

pratt, prattyatha, 101, n. 2. 

pretaloka, realm of the departed, 
97 note. 

bala, five powers, 96 note, 
bodhyanga, seven steps leading 

towards the highest knowledge, 

96 note. 

mahlrrivaka, great disciple, 90, n. 3. 

yamaloka, realm of Yama, 97 note. 
ySpayati, 'he supports himself,' 91, 
n. 2 ; ioi, n. 2. 

vaWQrya, lapis lazuli, or cat's eye, 
92 seq., n. 3. 

sankhyi, iti sahkhyS»» gaAAbanti, 
they are called, 98, n. 1; 101, 
n.a. 

sambahula^bahula, 101, n. 2. 

sthft, see tishf&iti. 
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THE 

VAGRAAT/fi/EDIKA 

OR 

DIAMOND-CUTTER. 

Adoration to the blessed Arya-pra^a-paramita 
(perfection of wisdom). 

I. 

Thus it was heard by me : At one time Bhagavat 
(the blessed Buddha) dwelt in .Sravastt, in the grove 
of Geta. \ in the garden of Anathapi#a!ada s , together 
with a large company of Bhikshus (mendicants), viz. 
with 1 250 Bhikshus 8 , with many noble-minded Bodhi- 
sattvas *. 

1 Geta, son of king Prasena^it, to whom the park belonged 
before it was sold to Anathapuu&da. 

* Another name of Sudatta, meaning, literally, he who gives 
food to the poor. 

8 The number of 1250 is explained by a Chinese priest Luh-hih, 
in his commentary on the Amitayur-dhyana-sutra. According to 
the Dharmagupta-vinaya, which he quotes, the number consisted 
of 500 disciples of Uruvilva-kifyapa, 300 of GayS-kaxyapa, 200 of 
Nadt-k&tyapa, 150 of .Sariputra, and 100 of Maudgalyayana. The 
Chinese translators often mistook the Sanskrit expression 'half- 
thirteen hundred,' i.e. 1250. See Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalogue of 
Tripi/aka, p. 6. 

* Higher beings on the road to Bodhi or perfect knowledge. 
They are destined hereafter to become Buddhas themselves. 
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Then Bhagavat having in the forenoon put on his 
undergarment *, and having taken his bowl and cloak, 
entered the great city of .Sr&vastt to collect alms. 
Then Bhagavat, after he had gone to the great city 
of .Sravastt to collect alms, performed the act of 
eating 2 , and having returned from his round in the 
afternoon 3 , he put away his bowl and cloak, washed 
his feet, and sat down on the seat intended * for him, 
crossing his legs 6 , holding his body upright, and 
turning his reflection upon himself. Then many 
Bhikshus approached to where Bhagavat was, 
saluted his feet with their heads, turned three 
times round him to the right, and sat down on one 
side, (i) 

II. 

At that time again the venerable Subhuti came 
to that assembly and sat down. Then rising from 
his seat and putting his robe over one shoulder, 
kneeling on the earth with his right knee, he 
stretched out his folded hands towards Bhagavat 
and said to him : ' It is wonderful, O Bhagavat, it 
is exceedingly wonderful, O Sugata, how much the 
noble-minded Bodhisattvas have been favoured with 
the highest favour by the Tathigata, the holy and 

1 In Pali pubbamhasamayam nivdsetva, the technical expres- 
sion for putting on the robes early in the morning ; see Childers, 
s.v. nivaseti. 

1 In Pali katabhattaki££o, see Childers, s.v. 

' In Pali pa£Mabhatta« pi«</apatapa/ikkanta, see 
Childers, s.v. pi»(fapita. Vig. observes that pa££Aabhattam 
pi«r</apatapa/ikkanto is a vvrtpov vp&rtpov, as it means, having 
returned from his rounds, and then made his meal on the food 
obtained on his rounds. 

* Pali paMata. 

8 Burnouf, Lotus, p. 334. 
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fully enlightened! It is wonderful how much the 
noble-minded Bodhisattvas have been instructed 1 
with the highest instruction by the Tathagata, the 
holy and fully enlightened ! How then, O Bha- 
gavat, should the son or the daughter of a good 
family, after having entered on the path of the 
Bodhisattvas, behave, how should he advance, and 
how should he restrain his thoughts?' 

After the venerable Subhuti had thus spoken, 
Bhagavat said to him : ' Well said, well said, Su- 
bhuti ! So it is, Subhuti, so it is, as you say. The 
noble-minded Bodhisattvas have been favoured with 
the highest favour by the Tathagata, the noble- 
minded Bodhisattvas have been instructed with the 
highest instruction by the Tathagata. Therefore, 
O Subhuti, listen and take it to heart, well and 
rightly. I shall tell you, how any one who has 
entered on the path of Bodhisattvas should behave, 
how he should advance, and how he should restrain 
his thoughts.' Then the venerable Subhuti an- 
swered the Bhagavat and said : ' So be it, O Bha- 
gavat.' (2) 

III. 

Then the Bhagavat thus spoke to him : ' Any one, 
O Subhuti, who has entered here on the path of the 
Bodhisattvas must thus frame his thought : As many 
beings as there are in this world of beings, compre- 
hended under the'term of beings (either born of eggs, 
or from the womb, or from moisture, or miraculously), 
with form or without form, with name or without 
name, or neither with nor without name, as far as 

1 1 have followed the Chinese translator, who translates partndita 
by instructed, entrusted, not by protected. 

[49] *I 
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any known world of beings is known, all these must 
be delivered by me in the perfect world of Nirv4«a. 
And yet, after I have thus delivered immeasurable 
beings, not one single being has been delivered. 
And why ? If, O Subhuti, a Bodhisattva had any 
idea of (belief in) a being, he could not be called 
a Bodhisattva (one who is fit to become a Buddha). 
And why ? Because, O Subhuti, no one is to be 
called a Bodhisattva, for whom there should exist 
the idea of a being, the idea of a living being, or 
the idea of a person.' (3) 

IV. 
'And again, O Subhuti, a gift should not be given 
by a Bodhisattva, while he believes * in objects ; 
a gift should not be given by him, while he believes 
in anything; a gift should not be given by him, 
while he believes in form ; a gift should not be given 
by him, while he believes in the special qualities of 
sound, smell, taste, and touch. For thus, O Subhuti, 
should a gift be given by a noble-minded Bodhi- 
sattva, that he should not believe even in the idea 
of cause. And why ? Because that Bodhisattva, 
O Subhuti, who gives a gift, without believing in 
anything, the measure of his stock of merit is not 
easy to learn.' — ' What do you think, O Subhuti, is 
it easy to learn the measure of space in the eastern 
quarter ? ' Subhuti said : 'Not indeed, O Bhagavat.' 
— Bhagavat said : * In like manner, is it easy to 
learn the measure of space in the southern, western, 
northern quarters, below and above (nadir and 
zenith), in quarters and subquarters, in the ten 
quarters all round ? ' Subhuti said : ' Not indeed, 

1 To believe here means to depend on or to accept as real. 
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O Bhagavat.' Bhagavat said : ' In the same manner, 
O Subhuti, the measure of the stock of merit of 
a Bodhisattva, who gives a gift without believing 
in anything, is not easy to learn. And thus indeed, 
O Subhuti, should one who has entered on the path 
of Bodhisattvas give a gift, that he should not be- 
lieve even in the idea of cause.' (4) 



' Now, what do you think, O Subhuti, should 
a Tathagata be seen (known) by the possession of 
signs * ? ' Subhuti said : ' Not indeed, O Bhagavat, 
a Tathagata is not to be seen (known) by the pos- 
session of signs. And why ? Because what has 
been preached by the Tathagata as the possession 
of signs, that is indeed the possession of no-signs.' 

After this, Bhagavat spoke thus to the venerable 
Subhuti : ' Wherever there is, O Subhuti, the pos- 
session of signs, there is falsehood ; wherever there 
is no possession of signs, there is no falsehood. 
Hence the Tathagata is to be seen (known) from 
no-signs as signs*.' (5) 

VI. 

After this, the venerable Subhflti spoke thus to 
the Bhagavat : ' Forsooth, O Bhagavat, will there 
be any beings in the future, in the last time, in the 
last moment, in the last 500 years 8 , during the time 

1 Qualities by which he could be known. 

* It would be easier to read laksha«aiaksha»atvataA, from 
the signs having the character of no-signs. M. de Harlez translates 
rightly, ' c'est par le non-marque de marquer que la Tathagata doit 
itre vu et reconnu.' 

8 I have changed Padiixatt into Pa**a*att, because what is 
*I2 
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of the decay of the good Law, who, when these very 
words of the Sutras are being preached, will frame 
a true idea ' ?' The Bhagavat said : ' Do not speak 
thus, Subhuti. Yes, there will be some beings in 
the future, in the last time, in the last moment, in 
the last 500 years, during the decay of the good Law, 
who will frame a true idea when these very words 
are being preached. 

'And again, O Subhuti, there will be noble-minded 
Bodhisattvas, in the future, in the last time, in the 
last moment, in the last 500 years, during the decay 
of the good Law, there will be strong and good and 
wise beings, who, when these very words of the 
Sutras are being preached, will frame a true idea. 
But those noble-minded Bodhisattvas, O Subhuti, 
will not have served one Buddha only, and the stock 

intended here is evidently the last of the periods of 500 years each, 
which, according to the MaMyina-Buddhists, elapsed after the 
death of Buddha. The following extract from the Mahisannipita- 
sutra (Ta-tsi-king, N0.61 inTripi/aka), given to me by Mr.B. Nanjio, 
fully explains the subject. ' It is stated in the fifty-first section 
of die MaMsannipata-sutra, that Buddha said : " After my NirvSwa, 
in the first 500 years, all the Bhikshus and others will be strong in 
deliberation in my correct Law. (Those who first obtain the ' holy 
fruit,' i. e. the Srota-dpannas, are called those who have obtained 
deliberation.) In the next or second 500 years, they will be 
strong in meditation. In the next or third 500 years, they will be 
strong in 'much learning,' i.e. bahuxruta, religious knowledge. 
In the next or fourth 500 years, they will be strong in founding 
monasteries, See. In the last or fifth 500 years, they will be strong 
in fighting and reproving. The pure (lit. white) Law will then 
become invisible.'" 

The question therefore amounts to this, whether in that corrupt 
age the law of Buddha will still be understood ? and the answer is, 
that there will be always some excellent Boddhisattvas who, even 
in the age of corruption, can understand the preaching of the Law. 

1 Will understand them properly. 
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of their merit will not have been accumulated under 
one Buddha only ; on the contrary, O Subhuti, those 
noble-minded Bodhisattvas will have served many 
hundred thousands of Buddhas, and the stock of 
their merit will have been accumulated under many 
hundred thousands of Buddhas; and they, when 
these very words of the Sutras are being preached, 
will obtain one and the same faith \ They are 
known, O Subhuti, by the Tathagata through his 
Buddha-knowledge; they are seen, O Subhuti, by 
the Tathagata through his Buddha-eye; they are 
understood, O Subhuti, by the Tathagata. All 
these, O Subhuti, will produce and will hold fast 
an immeasurable and innumerable stock of merit. 
And why? Because, O Subhuti, there does not 
exist in those noble-minded Bodhisattvas the idea 
of self, there does not exist the idea of a being, the 
idea of a living being, the idea of a person. Nor 
does there exist, O Subhuti, for these noble-minded 
Bodhisattvas the idea of quality (dharma), nor of 
no-quality. Neither does there exist, O Subhuti, 
any idea (sawa^fwa) or no-idea. And why ? Because, 
O Subhuti, if there existed for these noble-minded 
Bodhisattvas the idea of quality, then they would 
believe in a self, they would believe in a being, they 
would believe in a living being, they would believe 
in a person. And if there existed for them the idea 
of no-quality, even then they would believe in a self, 

1 I am doubtful about the exact meaning of ekaiittaprasada. 
Childers gives ekafttta, as an adjective, with the meaning of ' having 
the same thought,' and iittaprasada, as faith in Buddha. But 
ekaiittaprasada may also be 'faith produced by one thought,' 
' immediate faith,' and this too is a recognised form of faith in 
Buddhism. See Sukhlvatf, pp. 71, 108. 
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they would believe in a being, they would believe in 
a living being, they would believe in a person. And 
why ? Because, O Subhuti, neither quality nor no- 
quality is to be accepted by a noble-minded Bodhi- 
sattva. Therefore this hidden saying has been 
preached by the Tathagata : " By those who know 
the teaching of the Law, as like unto a raft, all 
qualities indeed must be abandoned; much more 
no-qualities '." ' (6) 

VII. 

And again Bhagavat spoke thus to the venerable 
Subhuti : ' What do you think, O Subhuti, is there 
anything (dharma) that was known by the Tathagata 
under the name of the highest perfect knowledge, or 
anything that was taught by the Tathagata ? ' 

After these words, the venerable Subhuti spoke 
thus to Bhagavat: 'As I, O Bhagavat, understand 
the meaning of the preaching of the Bhagavat, there 
is nothing that was known by the Tathagata under 
the name of the highest perfect knowledge, nor is 
there anything that is taught by the Tathagata. 
And why ? Because that thing which was known 
or taught by the Tathagata is incomprehensible and 
inexpressible. It is neither a thing nor no-thing. 
And why ? Because the holy persons 2 are of im- 
perfect power 8 .' (7) 

1 The same line is quoted in the Abhidharmakosha-vyakhyit. 

* Aryapudgala need not be Bodhisattvas, but all who have entered 
on the path leading to Nirvana. 

* Harlez : ' Parceque les entite's supeneures sont produites 
telles sans 6tre replies et parfaites pour cela.' If samskrtta can be 
used in Buddhisj literature in the sense of perfect, and prabha vita 
as power, my translation might pass, but even then the ' because ' 
remains difficult. 
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VIII. 

Bhagavat said : ' What do you think, O Subhuti, 
if a son or daughter of a good family filled this sphere 
of a million millions of worlds 1 with the seven gems 
or treasures, and gave it as a gift to the holy and 
enlightened Tath&gatas, would that son or daughter 
of a good family on the strength of this produce 
a large stock of merit ? ' Subhuti said : ' Yes, O 
Bhagavat, yes, O Sugata, that son or daughter of 
a good family would on the strength of this produce 
a large stock of merit. And why? Because, O 
Bhagavat, what was preached by the TathSgata as 
the stock of merit, that was preached by the Tathl- 
gata as no-stock of merit Therefore the Tathd- 
gata preaches : " A stock of merit, a stock of merit * 
indeed !" ' Bhagavat said : ' And if, O Subhuti, the 
son or daughter of a good family should fill this 
sphere of a million millions of worlds with the seven 
treasures and should give it as a gift to the holy 
and enlightened Tathagatas, and if another after 
taking from this treatise of the Law one Gatha of 
four lines only should fully teach others and explain 
it, he indeed would on the strength of this produce 
a larger stock of merit immeasurable and innumer- 
able. And why ? Because, O Subhuti, the highest 
perfect knowledge of the holy and enlightened 
TathSgatas is produced from it ; the blessed 
Buddhas are produced from it And why? Be- 
cause, O Subhuti, when the Tathagata preached: 

1 See Childers, s. v. Lokadhatu. 

1 Or should it be, bhashate*pu«ryaskandha£ pvwyaskandha iti, 
i. e. he preaches no-stock of merit is the stock of merit ? It would 
not be applicable to later passages, but the style of the Sutras varies. 
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" The qualities of Buddha, the qualities of Buddha 
indeed ! " they were preached by him as no-qualities 
of Buddha. Therefore they are called the qualities 
of Buddha.' (8) 

IX. 

Bhagavat said ' : ' Now, what do you think, O 
Subhuti, does a Srota-apanna 2 think in this wise : 
The fruit of Srota-apatti has been obtained by me ? ' 
Subhuti said : ' Not indeed, O Bhagavat, a Srota- 
apanna does not think in this wise: The fruit of 
Srota-apatti has been obtained by me. And why ? 
Because, O Bhagavat, he has not obtained any 
particular state (dharma). Therefore he is called 
a Srota-apanna. He has not obtained any form, 
nor sounds, nor smells, nor tastes, nor things that 
can be touched. Therefore he is called a Srota- 
apanna. If, O Bhagavat, a Srota-apanna were to 
think in this wise: The fruit of Srota-apatti has 
been obtained by me, he would believe in a self, 
he would believe in a being, he would believe in 
a living being, he would believe in a person.' 

Bhagavat said : ' What do you think, O Subhuti, 
does a SakWdagamin think in this wise : The fruit 
of a Sakr/dag&min has been obtained by me ? ' 
Subhuti said : ' Not indeed, O Bhagavat, a Sakre- 

1 This phrase is wanting in the Sanskrit MSS., but it is found 
in the Chinese translation of Dharmagupta, of the Sui dynasty 
(a.d. 589-618). 

* Srota-apanna, a man who has obtained the first grade of sancti- 
fication, literally, who has entered the stream. The second grade 
is that of the Sakr/dagimin, who returns once. The third grade is 
that of the Anag&min, who does not return at all, but is born in the 
Brahman world from whence he becomes an Arhat and may obtain 
Nirvana. 
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dagimin does not think in this wise: The fruit 
of a Sakr/dagamin has been obtained by me. 
And why ? Because he is not an individual 
being (dharma), who has obtained the state of 
a Sakrzdagamin. Therefore he is called a Sakrt- 
dagamin.' 

Bhagavat said : ' What do you think, O Subhuti, 
does an Anagamin think in this wise : The fruit of 
an Anagamin has been obtained by me ? ' Subhuti 
said : ' Not indeed, O Bhagavat, an Anagamin does 
not think in this wise : The fruit of an Anagamin 
has been obtained by me. And why ? Because he 
is not an individual being, who has obtained the 
state of an Anagamin. Therefore he is called an 
Anagamin.' 

Bhagavat said : ' What do you think, O Subhuti, 
does an Arhat think in this wise : The fruit of an 
Arhat has been obtained by me ? ' Subhuti said : 
' Not indeed, O Bhagavat, an Arhat does not think 
in this wise : The fruit of an Arhat has been obtained 
by me. And why ? Because he is not an indi- 
vidual being, who is called an Arhat Therefore 
he is called an Arhat. And if, O Bhagavat, an 
Arhat were to think in this wise : The state of 
an Arhat has been obtained by me, he would 
believe in a self, he would believe in a being, he 
would believe in a living being, he would believe in 
a person. 

'And why? I have been pointed out, O Bha- 
gavat, by the holy and fully enlightened Tathagata, 
as the foremost of those who dwell in virtue 1 . 

1 Arawaviharin. Rawa is strife, then sin, therefore a raw a might 
be peace and virtue, only the a would be short. Probably arawa- 
viharin was formed with reference to arawya-viharin, living in 
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I, O Bhagavat, am an Arhat, freed from passion. 
And yet, O Bhagavat, I do not think in this wise : 
I am an Arhat, I am freed from passion. If, 
O Bhagavat, I should think in this wise, that the 
state of an Arhat has been obtained by me, then 
the Tathagata would not have truly prophesied of 
me, saying : " Subhuti, the son of a good family, 
the foremost of those dwelling in virtue, does not 
dwell anywhere, and therefore he is called a dweller 
in virtue, a dweller in virtue indeed ! " ' (9) 

X. 

Bhagavat said : ' What do you think, O Subhuti, 
is there anything (dharma) which the Tathagata has 
adopted from the Tathagata Dtpankara 1 , the holy 
and fully enlightened ? ' Subhuti said : ' Not indeed, 
O Bhagavat ; there is not anything which the Tatha- 
gata has adopted from the Tathagata Dipankara, the 
holy and fully enlightened.' 

Bhagavat said : 'If, O Subhuti, a Bodhisattva 
should say : " I shall create numbers of worlds," he 
would say what is untrue. And why ? Because, 
O Subhuti, when the Tathagata preached : " Num- 
bers of worlds, numbers of worlds indeed ! " they 
were preached by him as no-numbers. Therefore 
they are called numbers of worlds. 

'Therefore, O Subhuti, a noble-minded Bodhi- 
sattva should in this wise frame an independent 

the forest, retired from the world, and in peace, just as arhan, 
worthy, was changed into arahan, the destroyer of sin. Beal 
translates, ' one who delights in the mortification of an Arawyaka 
(forest devotee).' De Harlez: ' chef de ceux qui ne sont plus attache's 
a la jouissance.' 
1 A former Buddha. 
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mind, which is to be framed as a mind not believing 
in anything, not believing in form, not believing in 
sound, smell, taste, and anything that can be touched. 
Now, for instance, O Subhuti, a man might have 
a body and a large body, so that his size should be 
as large as the king of mountains, Sumeru. Do 
you think then, O Subhuti, that his selfhood (he 
himself) would be large ? ' Subhuti said : ' Yes, O 
Bhagavat, yes, O Sugata, his selfhood would be large. 
And why? Because, O Bhagavat, when the Tatha- 
gata preached : " Selfhood, selfhood indeed ! " it was 
preached by him as no-selfhood. Therefore it is 
called selfhood.' (10) 

XI. 
Bhagavat said : ' What do you think, O Subhuti, 
if there were as many Gang4 rivers as there are 
grains of sand in the large river Ganga, would the 
grains of sand be many ? ' Subhuti said : ' Those 
Ganga rivers would indeed be many, much more the 
grains of sand in those Ganga rivers.' Bhagavat 
said : ' I tell you, O Subhuti, I announce to you, 
If a woman or man were to fill with the seven 
treasures as many worlds as there would be grains 
of sand in those Ganga rivers and present them as 
a gift to the holy and fully enlightened Tathagatas 
— What do you think, O Subhuti, would that woman 
or man on the strength of this produce a large stock 
of merit ? ' Subhuti said : ' Yes, O Bhagavat, yes, 
O Sugata, that woman or man would on the strength 
of this produce a large stock of merit, immeasur- 
able and innumerable.' Bhagavat said: 'And if, 
O Subhuti, a woman or man having filled so many 
worlds with the seven treasures should give them 
as a gift to the holy and enlightened Tathagatas, 
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and if another son or daughter of a good family, 
after taking from this treatise of the Law one Gatha 
of four lines only, should fully teach others and 
explain it, he, indeed, would on the strength of this 
produce a larger stock of merit, immeasurable and 
innumerable.' (u) 

XII. 

' Then again, O Subhuti, that part of the world 
in which, after taking from this treatise of the Law 
one Gatha of four lines only, it should be preached 
or explained, would be like a Aaitya (holy shrine) 
for the whole world of gods, men, and spirits ; what 
should we say then of those who learn the whole 
of this treatise of the Law to the end, who repeat 
it, understand it, and fully explain it to others? 
They, O Subhuti, will be endowed with the highest 
wonder 1 . And in that place, O Subhuti, there 
dwells the teacher 2 , or one after another holding 
the place of the wise preceptor 8 .' (12) 

XIII. 

After these words, the venerable Subhuti spoke 
thus to Bhagavat : ' O Bhagavat, how is this treatise 
of the Law called, and how can I learn it ? ' After 
this, Bhagavat spoke thus to the venerable Subhuti : 
4 This treatise of the Law, O Subhuti, is called the 
Pra£"«a-paramita (Transcendent wisdom), and you 
should learn it by that name. And why ? Because, 
O Subhuti, what was preached by the Tathagata 
as the Pra^tfa-paramita, that was preached by the 

1 With what excites the highest wonder. 

* .Sasta, often the name of Buddha, Pali sattha. 

* This may refer to a succession of teachers handing down the 
tradition one to the other. 
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Tathagata as no-Paramita. Therefore it is called 
the Praf»a-paramita. 

' Then, what do you think, O Subhuti, is there 
anything (dharma) that was preached by the Tatha- 
gata ? ' Subhuti said : ' Not indeed, O Bhagavat, 
there is not anything that was preached by the 
Tathagata.' 

Bhagavat said : ' What do you think then, O Su- 
bhuti, — the dust of the earth which is found in this 
sphere of a million millions of worlds, is that much?' 
Subhuti said : ' Yes, O Bhagavat, yes, O Sugata, 
that dust of the earth would be much. And why ? 
Because, O Bhagavat, what was preached by the 
Tathagata as the dust of the earth, that was preached 
by the Tathagata as no-dust. Therefore it is called 
the dust of the earth. And what was preached by 
the Tathagata as the sphere of worlds, that was 
preached by the Tathagata as no-sphere. There- 
fore it is called the sphere of worlds.' 

Bhagavat said : ' What do you think, O Subhuti, 
is a holy and fully enlightened Tathagata to be seen 
(known) by the thirty-two signs of a hero? ' Subhuti 
said : ' No indeed, O Bhagavat ; a holy and fully 
enlightened Tathagata is not to be seen (known) by 
the thirty-two signs of a hero. And why ? Because 
what was preached by the Tathagata as the thirty- 
two signs of a hero, that was preached by the 
Tathagata as no-signs. Therefore they are called 
the thirty-two signs of a hero.' 

Bhagavat said : ' If, O Subhuti, a woman or man 
should day by day sacrifice his life (selfhood 1 ) as 



1 Atmabblva seems to refer here to the living body, not to the 
spiritual Atman, which, according to Buddha, can be got rid of by 
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many times as there are grains of sand in the river 
Ganga, and if he should thus sacrifice his life for as 
many kalpas as there are grains of sand in the river 
Ganga, and if another man, after taking from this 
treatise of the Law one Gatha of four lines only, 
should fully teach others and explain it, he indeed 
would on the strength of this produce a larger stock 
of merit, immeasurable and innumerable.' (13) 

XIV. 

At that time, the venerable Subhuti was moved 
by the power of the Law, shed tears, and having 
wiped his tears, he thus spoke to Bhagavat : ' It is 
wonderful, O Bhagavat, it is exceedingly wonderful, 
O Sugata, how fully this teaching of the Law has 
been preached by the Tathagata for the benefit of 
those beings who entered on the foremost path (the 
path that leads to Nirvana), and who entered on the 
best path, from whence, O Bhagavat, knowledge has 
been produced in me. Never indeed, O Bhagavat, 
has such a teaching of the Law been heard by me 
before. Those Bodhisattvas, O Bhagavat, will be 
endowed with the highest wonder 1 , who when this 
Sutra is being preached hear it and will frame to 
themselves a true idea. And why ? Because what 
is a true idea is not a true idea. Therefore the 
Tathagata preaches : " A true idea, a true idea 
indeed!" 

' It is no wonder to me, O Bhagavat, that I accept 
and believe this treatise of the Law, which has been 
preached. And those beings also, O Bhagavat, 

knowledge only. Buddha himself sacrificed his life again and again, 
and a willingness to die would probably be accepted for the deed. 
1 Will possess miraculous powers, and will be admired. 
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who will exist in the future, in the last time, in the 
last moment, in the last 500 years, during the time 
of the decay of the good Law, who will learn this 
treatise of the Law, O Bhagavat, remember it, recite 
it, understand it, and fully explain it to others, they 
will indeed be endowed with the highest wonder. 

' But, O Bhagavat, there will not arise in them 
any idea of a self, any idea of a being, of a living 
being, or a person, nor does there exist for them any 
idea or no-idea. And why ? Because, O Bhagavat, 
the idea of a self is no-idea, and the idea of a being, 
or a living being, or a person is no-idea. And why ? 
Because the blessed Buddhas are freed from all 
ideas.' 

After these words, Bhagavat thus spoke to the 
venerable Subhuti : ' So it is, O Subhuti, so it is. 
Those beings, O Subhuti, who when this Sutra was 
being recited here will not be disturbed or fright- 
ened or become alarmed, will be endowed with the 
highest wonder. And why ? Because, O Subhuti, 
this was preached by the Tathagata, as the Parama- 
paramita, which is no-Paramita. And, O Subhuti, 
what the Tathagata preaches as the Paramaparamita, 
that was preached also by immeasurable blessed 
Buddhas. Therefore it is called the Parama- 
paramita. 

'And, O Subhuti, the Paramita or the highest 
perfection of endurance (kshanti) belonging to a 
Tathagata, that also is no-Paramita. And why? 
Because, O Subhuti, at the time when the king of 
Kalinga 1 cut my flesh from every limb, I had no 
idea of a self, of a being, of a living being, or of 

1 The Chinese text points to Kaluga. On this Kalii%a or 
Kalinr/pa see Lalita-vistara, p. 191. 
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a person ; I had neither an idea nor no-idea. And 
why ? Because, O Subhuti, if I at that time had 
had an idea of a self, I should also have had an 
idea of malevolence. If I had had an idea of a 
being, or of a living being, or of a person, I should 
also have had an idea of malevolence. And why ? 
Because, O Subhuti, I remember the past 500 births, 
when I was the /frshi Kshantivadin (preacher of 
endurance). At that time also, I had no idea of 
a self, of a being, of a living being, of a person. 
Therefore then, O Subhuti, a noble-minded Bodhi- 
sattva, after putting aside all ideas, should raise his 
mind to the highest perfect knowledge. He should 
frame his mind so as not to believe (depend) in 
form, sound, smell, taste, or anything that can be 
touched, in something (dharma), in nothing or any- 
thing. And why ? Because what is believed is not 
believed (not to be depended on). Therefore the 
Tathagata preaches: "A gift should not be given by 
a Bodhisattva • who believes in anything, it should 
not be given by one who believes in form, sound, 
smell, taste, or anything that can be touched." 

'And again, O Subhuti, a Bodhisattva should 
in such wise give his gift for the benefit of all 
beings. And why ? Because, O Subhuti, the idea 
of a being is no-idea. And those who are thus 
spoken of by the Tathagata as all beings are indeed 
no-beings. And why ? Because, O Subhuti, a 
Tathagata says what is real, says what is true, says 
the things as they are ; a Tathagata does not speak 
untruth. 

' But again, O Subhuti, whatever doctrine has been 

1 See before, chap. iv. 
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perceived, taught, and meditated on by a Tathagata, 
in it there is neither truth nor falsehood. And as 
a man who has entered the darkness would not see 
anything, thus a Bodhisattva is to be considered 
who is immersed in objects, and who being immersed 
in objects gives a gift. But as a man who has eyes 
would, when the night becomes light, and the sun 
has risen, see many things, thus a Bodhisattva is to 
be considered who is not immersed in objects, and 
who not being immersed in objects gives a gift. 

'And again, O Subhuti, if any sons or daughters 
of good families will learn this treatise of the Law, 
will remember, recite, and understand it, and fully 
explain it to others, they, O Subhuti, are known by 
the Tathagata through his Buddha-knowledge, they 
are seen, O Subhuti, by the Tathagata through his 
Buddha-eye. All these beings, O Subhuti, will 
produce and hold fast an immeasurable and in- 
numerable stock of merit/ (14) 

XV. 

'And if, O Subhuti, a woman or man sacrificed 
in the morning as many lives as there are grains 
of sand in the river Ganga and did the same at 
noon and the same in the evening, and if in this way 
they sacrificed their lives for a hundred thousands 
of niyutas of ko/Is of ages, and if another, after 
hearing this treatise of the Law, should not oppose it, 
then the latter would on the strength of this produce 
a larger stock of merit, immeasurable and innumer- 
able. What should we say then of him who after 
having written it, learns it, remembers it, under- 
stands it, and fully explains it to others ? 

' And again, O Subhuti, this treatise of the Law is 
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incomprehensible and incomparable. And this trea- 
tise of the Law has been preached by the Tathagata 
for the benefit of those beings who entered on the 
foremost path (the path that leads to Nirva»a), and 
who entered on the best path. And those who will 
learn this treatise of the Law, who will remember it, 
recite it, understand it, and fully explain it to others, 
they are known, O Subhuti, by the Tathagata 
through his Buddha-knowledge, they are seen, O 
Subhuti, by the Tathagata through his Buddha- 
eye. All these beings, O Subhuti, will be endowed 
with an immeasurable stock of merit, they will be 
endowed with an incomprehensible, incomparable, 
immeasurable and unmeasured stock of merit All 
these beings, O Subhuti, will equally remember the 
Bodhi (the highest Buddha-knowledge), will recite it, 
and understand it And why? Because it is not 
possible, O Subhuti, that this treatise of the Law 
should be heard by beings of little faith, by those 
who believe in self, in beings, in living beings, and 
in persons. It is impossible that this treatise of 
the Law should be heard by beings who have not 
acquired the knowledge of Bodhisattvas, or that it 
should be learned, remembered, recited, and under- 
stood by them. The thing is impossible. 

' And again, O Subhuti, that part of the world in 
which this Sutra will be propounded, will have to be 
honoured by the whole world of gods, men, and evil 
spirits, will have to be worshipped, and will become 
like a A'aitya (a holy sepulchre).' (15) 

XVI. 

' And, O Subhuti, sons or daughters of a good 
family who will learn these very Sutras, who will 
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remember them, recite them, understand them, 
thoroughly take them to heart, and fully explain 
them to others, they will be overcome 1 , they will be 
greatly overcome. And why ? Because, O Subhuti, 
whatever evil deeds these beings have done in 
a former birth, deeds that must lead to suffering, 
those deeds these beings, owing to their being over- 
come, after they have seen the Law, will destroy, and 
they will obtain the knowledge of Buddha. 

4 1 remember, O Subhuti, in the past, before in- 
numerable and more than innumerable kalpas, 
there were eighty-four hundred thousands of niyutas 
of ko/is of Buddhas following after the venerable and 
fully enlightened Tathagata Dtpankara, who were 
pleased by me, and after being pleased were not dis- 
pleased. And if, O Subhuti, these blessed Buddhas 
were pleased by me, and after being pleased were 
not displeased, and if on the other hand people at 
the last time, at the last moment, in the last 500 
years, during the time of the decay of the good Law, 
will learn these very Sutras, remember them, recite 
them, understand them, and fully explain them to 
others, then, O Subhuti, in comparison with their 
stock of merit that former stock of merit will not 
come to one hundredth part, nay, not to one thou- 
sandth part, not to a hundred thousandth part, not 
to a ten millionth part, not to a hundred millionth 
part, not to a hundred thousand ten millionth part, 
not to a hundred thousands of niyutas ten millionth 
part. It will not bear number, nor fraction, nor count- 
ing, nor comparison, nor approach, nor analogy. 

• And if, O Subhuti, I were to tell you the stock of 

1 Paribhutais explained by despised, but the sense, or even the 
non-sense, is difficult to understand. 

*K 2 
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merit of those sons or daughters of good families, 
and how large a stock of merit those sons or 
daughters of good families will produce, and hold 
fast at that time, people would become distracted 
and their thoughts would become bewildered. 
And again, O Subhuti, as this treatise of the Law 
preached by the TathAgata is incomprehensible and 
incomparable, its rewards also must be expected 
(to be) incomprehensible.' (16) 

XVII. 

At that time the venerable Subhuti thus spoke to 
the Bhagavat : 'How should a person, after having 
entered on the path of the Bodhisattvas, behave, 
how should he advance, and how should he restrain 
his thoughts ? ' Bhagavat said : * He who has 
entered on the path of the Bodhisattvas should thus 
frame his thought : All beings must be delivered by 
me in the perfect world of Nirva»a ; and yet after I 
have thus delivered these beings, no being has been 
delivered. And why? Because, O Subhuti, if a 
Bodhisattva had any idea of beings, he could not be 
called a Bodhisattva, and so on 1 from the idea of 
a living being to the idea of a person ; if he had any 
such idea, he could not be called a Bodhisattva. And 
why ? Because, O Subhuti, there is no such thing 
(dharma) as one who has entered on the path of the 
Bodhisattvas. 

' What do you think, O Subhuti, is there anything 
which the Tathagata has adopted from the Tatha- 
gata Dtpankara with regard to the highest perfect 
knowledge?' After this, the venerable Subhuti 

1 See chap, iii, p. 114. 
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spoke thus to the Bhagavat: 'As far as I, O Bha- 
gavat, understand the meaning of the preaching of 
the Bhagavat, there is nothing which has been 
adopted by the Tathagata from the holy and fully 
enlightened Tathagata Dlpankara with regard to 
the highest perfect knowledge.' After this, Bha- 
gavat thus spoke to the venerable Subhuti : ' So it 
is, Subhuti, so it is. There is not, O Subhuti, any- 
thing which has been adopted by the Tathagata 
from the holy and fully enlightened Tathagata Dl- 
pankara with regard to the highest perfect know- 
ledge. And if, O Subhuti, anything had been 
adopted by the Tathagata, the Tathagata Dlpankara 
would not have prophesied of me, saying x : " Thou, 
O boy, wilt be in the future the holy and fully 
enlightened Tathagata called .Sakyamuni." Because 
then, O Subhuti, there is nothing that has been 
adopted by the holy and fully enlightened Tathagata 
with regard to the highest perfect knowledge, there- 
fore I was prophesied by the Tathagata Dlpankara, 
saying : " Thou, boy, wilt be in the future the holy 
and fully enlightened Tathagata called .Sakyamuni." 

' And why, O Subhuti, the name of Tathagata ? 
It expresses true suchness. And why Tathagata, O 
Subhuti ? It expresses that he had no origin. And 
why Tathagata, O Subhuti? It expresses the 
destruction of all qualities. And why Tathagata, 
O Subhuti ? It expresses one who had no origin 
whatever. And why this ? Because, O Subhuti, 
no-origin is the highest goal. 

'And whosoever, O Subhuti, should say that, by 
the holy and fully enlightened Tathagata, the highest 

1 This prophecy is supposed to have been addressed by Dlpan- 
kara to .Sakyamuni, before he had become a Buddha. 
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perfect knowledge has been known, he would speak 
an untruth, and would slander me, O Subhuti, with 
some untruth that he has learned. And why? 
Because there is no such thing, O Subhuti, as has 
been known by the Tathigata with regard to the 
highest perfect knowledge. And in that, O Subhuti, 
which has been known and taught by the Tathigata, 
there is neither truth nor falsehood. Therefore the 
Tathigata preaches: "All things are Buddha- 
things." And why? Because what was preached 
by the Tathagata, O Subhuti, as all things, that 
was preached as no-things ; and therefore all things 
are called Buddha-things. 

' Now, O Subhuti, a man might have a body and 
a large body.' The venerable Subhuti said : ' That 
man who was spoken of by the Tathagata as a man 
with a body, with a large body, he, O Bhagavat, 
was spoken of by the Tathigata as without a body, 
and therefore he is called a man with a body and 
with a large body.' 

Bhagavat said : ' So it is, O Subhuti ; and if a 
Bodhisattva were to say: " I shall deliver all beings," 
he ought not to be called a Bodhisattva. And 
why ? Is there anything, O Subhuti, that is called 
a Bodhisattva ? ' Subhuti said : ' Not indeed, Bha- 
gavat, there is nothing which is called a Bodhisattva/ 
Bhagavat said : ' Those who were spoken of as 
beings, beings indeed, O Subhuti, they were spoken 
of as no-beings by the Tathigata, and therefore they 
are called beings. Therefore the Tathigata says : 
"All beings are without self, all beings are without 
life, without manhood \ without a personality." 

1 Sans croissance, Harlez; see Childers, s. v. poriso. 
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' If, O Subhuti, a Bodhisattva were to say: " I shall 
create numbers of worlds," he would say what is 
untrue. And why ? Because, what were spoken of 
as numbers of worlds, numbers of worlds indeed, 
O Subhuti, these were spoken of as no-numbers 
by the Tathagata, and therefore they are called 
numbers of worlds. 

'A Bodhisattva, O Subhuti, who believes that all 
things are without self, that all things are without 
self, he has faith, he is called a noble-minded Bodhi- 
sattva by the holy and fully enlightened Tatha- 
gata.' (17) 

XVIII. 

Bhagavat said: 'What do you think, O Subhuti, has 
the Tathagata the bodily eye ? ' Subhuti said : ' So it 
is, O Bhagavat, the Tathagata has the bodily eye.' 

Bhagavat said : ' What do you think, O Subhuti, has 
the Tathagata the heavenly eye ? ' Subhuti said : * So 
it is, O Bhagavat, the Tathagata has the heavenly eye.' 

Bhagavat said : ' What do you think, O Subhuti, 
has the Tathagata the eye of knowledge ? ' Subhuti 
said : ' So it is, O Bhagavat, the Tathagata has the 
eye of knowledge.' 

Bhagavat said : ' What do you think, O Subhuti, 
has the Tathagata the eye of the Law ? ' Subhdti 
said : ' So it is, O Bhagavat, the Tathagata has the 
eye of the Law.' 

Bhagavat said : ' What do you think, O Subhuti, 
has the Tathagata the eye of Buddha ? ' Subhuti 
said : ' So it is, O Bhagavat, the Tathagata has the 
eye of Buddha.' 

Bhagavat said : ' What do you think, O Subhuti, 
as many grains of sand as there are in the great 
river Ganga — were they preached by the Tathagata 
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as grains of sand ? ' Subhuti said : 'So it is, O 
Bhagavat, so it is, O Sugata, they were preached as 
grains of sand by the Tathagata.' Bhagavat said : 
' What do you think, O Subhuti, if there were as 
many Ganga rivers as there are grains of sand in 
the great river Ganga ; and, if there were as many 
worlds as there are grains of sand in these, would 
these worlds be many?' Subhuti said: 'So it is, 
O Bhagavat, so it is, O Sugata, these worlds would 
be many.' Bhagavat said : ' As many beings as 
there are in all those worlds, I know the manifold 
trains of thought of them all. And why ? Because 
what was preached as the train of thoughts, the 
train of thoughts indeed, O Subhuti, that was 
preached by the Tathagata as no-train of thoughts, 
and therefore it is called the train of thoughts. 
And why ? Because, O Subhuti, a past thought is 
not perceived, a future thought is not perceived, 
and the present thought is not perceived.' (18) 

XIX. 

' What do you think, O Subhuti, if a son or a 
daughter of a good family should fill this sphere of 
a million millions of worlds with the seven treasures, 
and give it as a gift to holy and fully enlightened 
Buddhas, would that son or daughter of a good 
family produce on the strength of this a large 
stock of merit?' Subhuti said: 'Yes, a large one.' 
Bhagavat said : ' So it is, Subhuti, so it is ; that son 
or daughter of a good family would produce on the 
strength of this a large stock of merit, immeasurable 
and innumerable. And why? Because what was 
preached as a stock of merit, a stock of merit 
indeed, O Subhuti, that was preached as no-stock 
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of merit by the Tathagata, and therefore it is called 
a stock of merit. If, O Subhuti, there existed a 
stock of merit, the Tathigata would not have 
preached: "A stock of merit, a stock of merit in- 
deed!"' (19) 

XX. 

' What do you think then, O Subhuti, is a Tathi- 
gata to be seen (known) by the shape of his visible 
body ? ' Subhuti said : ' Not indeed, O Bhagavat, 
a Tathigata is not to be seen (known) by the shape 
of his visible body. And why ? Because, what was 
preached, O Bhagavat, as the shape of the visible 
body, the shape of the visible body indeed, that 
was preached by the Tathigata as no-shape of the 
visible body, and therefore it is called the shape of 
the visible body.' 

Bhagavat said : ' What do you think, O Subhuti, 
should a Tathigata be seen (known) by the pos- 
session of signs ? ' Subhfiti said : ' Not indeed, O 
Bhagavat, a Tathigata is not to be seen (known) by 
the possession of signs. And why ? Because, what 
was preached by the Tathigata as the possession of 
signs, that was preached as no-possession of signs 
by the Tathigata, and therefore it is called the 
possession of signs.' (20) 

XXI. 

Bhagavat said : ' What do you think, O Subhuti, 
does the Tathigata think in this wise : The Law has 
been taught by me ? ' Subhuti said : ' Not indeed, 
O Bhagavat, does the Tathigata think in this wise : 
The Law has been taught by me.' Bhagavat said : 
' If a man should say that the Law has been taught 
by the Tathigata, he would say what is not true ; he 
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would slander me with untruth which he has learned. 
And why ? Because, O Subhuti, it is said the 
teaching of the Law, the teaching of the Law indeed. 
O Subhuti, there is nothing that can be perceived 
by the name of the teaching of the Law.' 

After this, the venerable Subhuti spoke thus to 
the Bhagavat : ' Forsooth, O Bhagavat, will there 
be any beings in the future, in the last time, in the 
last moment, in the last 500 years, during the time 
of the decay of the good Law, who, when they have 
heard these very Laws, will believe?' Bhagavat 
said : ' These, O Subhuti, are neither beings nor no- 
beings. And why ? Because, O Subhuti, those 
who were preached as beings, beings indeed, they 
were preached as no-beings by the Tathagata, and 
therefore they are called beings.' (21) 

XXII. 

' What do you think then, O Subhuti, is there any- 
thing which has been known by the Tathagata in 
the form of the highest perfect knowledge ? ' The 
venerable Subhuti said : ' Not indeed, O Bhagavat, 
there is nothing, O Bhagavat, that has been known 
by the Tathagata in the form of the highest perfect 
knowledge.' Bhagavat said : ' So it is, Subhuti, so 
it is. Even the smallest thing is not known or 
perceived there, therefore it is called the highest 
perfect knowledge.' (22) 

XXIII. 

'Also, Subhuti, all is the same there, there is 
no difference there, and therefore it is called the 
highest perfect knowledge. Free from self, free 
from being, free from life, free from personality, that 
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highest perfect knowledge is always the same, and 
thus known with all good things. And why ? Be- 
cause, what were preached as good things, good 
things indeed, O Subhuti, they were preached as 
no-things by the Tathagata, and therefore they are 
called good things.' (23) 

XXIV. 

'And if, O Subhfiti, a woman or man, putting 
together as many heaps of the seven treasures as 
there are Sumerus, kings of mountains, in the sphere 
of a million millions of worlds, should give them as 
a gift to holy and fully enlightened Tathagatas; 
and, if a son or a daughter of a good family, after 
taking from this treatise of the Law, this Pra/wap&ra- 
mita, one Gatha of four lines only, should teach it to 
others, then, O Subhuti, compared with his stock 
of merit, the former stock of merit would not 
come to the one hundredth part,' &c.\ till 'it will 
not bear an approach.' (24) 

XXV. 

'What do you think then, O Subhuti, does a 
Tathagata think in this wise : Beings have been de- 
livered by me ? You should not think so, O Subhuti. 
And why ? Because there is no being, O Subhuti, 
that has been delivered by the Tathagata. And, 
if there were a being, O Subhuti, that has been 
delivered by the Tathagata, then the Tathagata 
would believe in self, believe in a being, believe in 
a living being, and believe in a person. And what 
is called a belief in self, O Subhuti, that is preached 

1 As before, in chap. xvi. 
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as no-belief by the Tathagata. And this is learned 
by children and ignorant persons ; and they who 
were preached as children and ignorant persons, 
O Subhuti, were preached as no-persons by the 
Tathagata, and therefore they are called children 
and ignorant persons.' (25) 

XXVI. 

'What do you think then, O Subhuti, is the 
Tathagata to be seen (known) by the possession of 
signs ? ' Subhuti said : ' Not indeed, O Bhagavat 
So far as I know the meaning of the preaching of 
the Bhagavat, the Tathagata is not to be seen 
(known) by the possession of signs.' Bhagavat said : 
* Good, good, Subhuti, so it is, Subhuti ; so it is, 
as you say ; a Tathagata is not to be seen (known) 
by the possession of signs. And why ? Because, 
O Subhuti, if the Tathagata were to be seen (known) 
by the possession of signs, a wheel-turning king also 
would be a Tathagata 1 ; .therefore a Tathagata is 
not to be seen (known) by the possession of signs.' 
The venerable Subhtiti spoke thus to the Bha- 
gavat: 'As I understand the meaning of the 
preaching of the Bhagavat, a Tathagata is not to 
be seen (known) by the possession of signs.' Then 
the Bhagavat at that moment preached these two 
Gathas : 

They who saw me by form, and they who heard 

me by sound, 
They engaged in false endeavours, will not see me. 



1 This probably refers to the auspicious signs discovered in 
•S&kyamuni at his birth, which left it open whether he should become 
a king or a Buddha. 
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A Buddha is to be seen (known) from the Law ; for 

the Lords (Buddhas) have the Law-body ; 
And the nature of the Law cannot be understood, 
. nor can it be made to be understood. (26) 

XXVII. 

'What do you think then, O Subhuti, has the 
highest perfect knowledge been known by the 
Tathagata through the possession of signs ? You 
should not think so, O Subhuti. And why? Be- 
cause, O Subhuti, the highest perfect knowledge 
would not be known by the Tathagata through the 
possession of signs. Nor should anybody, O Su- 
bhuti, say to you that the destruction or annihila- 
tion of any thing is proclaimed by those who have 
entered on the path of the Bodhisattvas.' (27) 

XXVIII. 

' And if, O Subhuti, a son or a daughter of a good 
family were to fill worlds equal to the number of 
grains of sand of the river Ganga with the seven 
treasures, and give them as a gift to holy and 
fully enlightened Tathagatas ; and if a Bodhisattva 
acquired endurance in selfless and uncreated things, 
then the latter will on the strength of this produce 
a larger stock of merit, immeasurable and innume- 
rable. 

' But, O Subhuti, a stock of merit should not be 
appropriated by a noble-minded Bodhisattva.' The 
venerable Subhuti said : ' Should a stock of merit, 
O Bhagavat, not be appropriated by a Bodhisattva ?' 
Bhagavat said : ' It should be appropriated, O Su- 
bhuti ; it should not be appropriated ; and therefore 
it is said : It should be appropriated.' (28) 
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XXIX. 

' And again, O Subhuti, if anybody were to say 
that the Tathagata goes, or comes, or stands, or sits, 
or lies down, he, O Subhuti, does not understand 
the meaning of my preaching. And why ? Because 
the word Tathagata means one who does not go 
to anywhere, and does not come from anywhere; 
and therefore he is called the Tathagata (truly 
come), holy and fully enlightened.' (29) 

XXX. 

' And again, O Subhuti, if a son or a daughter of 
a good family were to take as many worlds as there 
are grains of earth-dust in this sphere of a million 
millions of worlds, and reduce them to such fine dust 
as can be made with immeasurable strength, like 
what is called a mass of the smallest atoms, do you 
think, O Subhuti, would that be a mass of many 
atoms ? ' Subhuti said : ' Yes, Bhagavat, yes, Sugata, 
that would be a mass of many atoms. And why ? 
Because, O Bhagavat, if it were a mass of many 
atoms, Bhagavat would not call it a mass of many 
atoms. And why ? Because, what was preached as 
a mass of many atoms by the Tathagata, that was 
preached as no-mass of atoms by the Tathagata; 
and therefore it is called a mass of many atoms. 
And what was preached by the Tathagata as the 
sphere of a million millions of worlds, that was 
preached by the Tathagata as no-sphere of worlds ; 
and therefore it is called the sphere of a million 
millions of worlds. And why ? Because, O Bha- 
gavat, if there were a sphere of worlds, there would 
exist a belief in matter; and what was preached 
as a belief in matter by the Tathagata, that was 
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preached as no-belief by the Tathagata ; and there- 
fore it is called a belief in matter.' Bhagavat said : 
'And a belief in matter itself, O Subhuti, is un- 
mentionable and inexpressible ; it is neither a thing 
nor no-thing, and this is known by children and 
ignorant persons.' (30) 

XXXI. 

' And why ? Because, O Subhuti, if a man were 
to say that belief in self, belief in a being, belief in 
life, belief in personality had been preached by the 
Tathagata, would he be speaking truly ? ' Subhuti 
said : ' Not indeed, Bhagavat, not indeed, Sugata ; 
he would not be speaking truly. And why ? Because, 
O Bhagavat, what was preached by the Tathagata 
as a belief in self, that was preached by the Tatha- 
gata as no-belief; therefore it is called belief in 
self.' 

Bhagavat said: 'Thus then, O Subhuti, are all 
things to be perceived, to be looked upon, and to 
be believed by one who has entered on the path of 
the Bodhisattvas. And in this wise are they to be 
perceived, to be looked upon, and to be believed, 
that a man should believe neither in the idea of 
a thing nor in the idea of a no-thing. And why ? 
Because, by saying : The idea of a thing, the idea 
of a thing indeed, it has been preached by the 
Tathagata as no-idea of a thing.' (31) 

XXXII. 

' And, O Subhuti, if a noble-minded Bodhisattva 
were to fill immeasurable and innumerable spheres 
of worlds with the seven treasures, and give them 
as a gift to holy and fully enlightened Tathagatas ; 
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and if a son or a daughter of a good family, after 
taking from this treatise of the Law, this Pra/rca- 
paramiti, one Gatha of four lines only, should learn 
it, repeat it, understand it, and fully explain it to 
others, then the latter would on the strength of 
this produce a larger stock of merit, immeasurable 
and innumerable. And how should he explain it ? 
As in the sky: 

Stars, darkness, a lamp, a phantom, dew, a bubble. 
A dream, a flash of lightning, and a cloud — thus 

we should look upon the world (all that was 

made). 

Thus he should explain; therefore it is said: He 
should explain.' 

Thus spoke the Bhagavat enraptured. The 
elder Subhuti, and the friars, nuns, the faithful lay- 
men and women, and the Bodhisattvas also, and the 
whole world of gods, men, evil spirits and fairies, 
praised the preaching of the Bhagavat. (32) 

Thus is finished the Diamond-cutter, the 
• blessed Pra£-»aparamita. 
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THE LARGER 

pragM-pAramitA- 

H/?/DAYA-St)TRA. 

Adoration to the Omniscient ! 

This I heard: At one time the Bhagavat dwelt 
at Ra^agriha, on the hill GWdhraku/a, together 
with a large number of Bhikshus and a large 
number of Bodhisattvas. 

At that time the Bhagavat was absorbed in a 
meditation, called Gambhtravasambodha. And at 
the same time the great Bodhisattva Aryavalokite- 
jvara, performing his study in the deep Praf#a- 
paramita, thought thus : ' There are the five Skan- 
dhas, and those he (the Buddha ?) considered as 
something by nature empty.' 

Then the venerable .Sariputra, through Buddha's 
power, thus spoke to the Bodhisattva Aryavalokite- 
jvara : ' If the son or daughter of a family wishes 
to perform the study in the deep Praj'waparamita, 
how is he to be taught ? ' 

On this the great Bodhisattva Aryavalokitervara 
thus spoke to the venerable .Sariputra : ' If the son 
or daughter of a family wishes to perform the study 
in the deep Praf»aparamita, he must think thus : 

' There are five Skandhas, and these he considered 
as by their nature empty. Form is emptiness, and 
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emptiness indeed is form. Emptiness is not different 
from form, form is not different from emptiness. 
What is form that is emptiness, what is emptiness 
that is form. Thus perception, name, conception, 
and knowledge also are emptiness. Thus, O S&ri- 
putra, all things have the character of emptiness, 
they have no beginning, no end, they are faultless 
and not faultless, they are not imperfect and not 
perfect Therefore, O .Sariputra, here in this empti- 
ness there is no form, no perception, no name, no 
concept, no knowledge. No eye, ear, nose, tongue, 
body, and mind. No form, sound, smell, taste, 
touch, and objects. There is no eye,' &c, till we 
come to ' there is no mind, no objects, no mind- 
knowledge. There is no knowledge, no ignorance, 
no destruction (of ignorance),' till we come to * there 
is no decay and death, no destruction of decay and 
death ; there are not (the Four Truths, viz.) that 
there is pain, origin of pain, stoppage of pain, and 
the path to it There is no knowledge, no obtain- 
ing, no not-obtaining of Nirvawa. Therefore, O 
.Sariputra, as there is no obtaining (of Nirva«a), 
a man who has approached the Pra^wiparamita of 
the Bodhisattvas, dwells (for a time) enveloped in 
consciousness. But when the envelopment of con- 
sciousness has been annihilated, then he becomes 
free of all fear, beyond the reach of change, enjoy- 
ing final Nirvana. 

'AH Buddhas of the past, present, and future, after 
approaching the Pra^HJaparamita, have awoke to 
the highest perfect knowledge. 

' Therefore we ought to know the great verse of 
the Pra^waparamita, the verse of the great wisdom, 
the unsurpassed verse, the verse which appeases 
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all pain — it is truth, because it is not false 1 — the 
verse proclaimed in the Pra/iwaparamita * : " O 
wisdom, gone, gone, gone to the other shore, landed 
at the other shore, Svaha t " 

' Thus, O .Sariputra, should a Bodhisattva teach 
in the study of the deep Pra,f»aparamita.' 

Then when the Bhagavat had risen from that 
meditation, he gave his approval to the venerable 
Bodhisattva Avalokitervara, saying: 'Well done, 
well done, noble son ! So it is, noble son. So in- 
deed must this study of the deep Praf»aparamita 
be performed. As it has been described by thee, 
it is applauded by Arhat Tathagatas.' Thus spoke 
Bhagavat with joyful mind. And the venerable 
.Sariputra, and the honourable Bodhisattva Avalo- 
kitervara, and the whole assembly, and the world 
of gods, men, demons, and fairies praised the speech 
of the Bhagavat 

Here ends the Pra/-»aparamitahr/dayasutra. 

1 It is truth, not falsehood, W text. 

1 Fit for obtaining Pra^aaparamita, W text. 
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THE SMALLER 

PRACjVA-PARAMITA- 
H^?/DAYA-SUTRA. 

Adoration to the Omniscient ! 

The venerable Bodhisattva Avalokitervara, per- 
forming his study in the deep Praf»aparamita 
(perfection of wisdom), thought thus : ' There are 
the five Skandhas, and these he considered as by 
their nature empty (phenomenal).' 

' O .Sariputra,' he said, ' form here is emptiness, 
and emptiness indeed is form. Emptiness is not 
different from form, form is not different from 
emptiness. What is form that is emptiness, what 
is emptiness that is form.' 

'The same applies to perception, name, concep- 
tion, and knowledge.' 

' Here, O .Sariputra, all things have the character 
of emptiness, they have no beginning, no end, they 
are faultless and not faultless, they are not imperfect 
and not perfect. Therefore, O .Sariputra, in this 
emptiness there is no form, no perception, no name, 
no concepts, no knowledge. No eye, ear, nose, 
tongue, body, mind. No form, sound, smell, taste, 
touch, objects.' 

' There is no eye,' &c, till we come to ' there is 
no mind.' 
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(What is left out here are the eighteen Dhatus 
or aggregates, viz. eye, form, vision; ear, sound, 
hearing; nose, odour, smelling; tongue, flavour, 
tasting ; body, touch, feeling ; mind, objects, thought.) 

' There is no knowledge, no ignorance, no destruc- 
tion of knowledge, no destruction of ignorance,' &c, 
till we come to ' there is no decay and death, no 
destruction of decay and death ; there are not (the 
four truths, viz. that there) is pain, origin of pain, 
stoppage of pain, and the path to it. There is no 
knowledge, no obtaining (of Nirvana).' 

' A man who has approached the Pra£-#aparamita 
of the Bodhisattva dwells enveloped in conscious- 
ness '. But when the envelopment of consciousness 
has been annihilated, then he becomes free of all 
fear, beyond the reach of change, enjoying final 
Nirva«a.' 

'AH Buddhas of the past, present, and future, 
after approaching the Pra^aparamita, have awoke 
to the highest perfect knowledge.' 

'Therefore one ought to know the great verse 
of the Pra^waparamita, the verse of the great 
wisdom, the unsurpassed verse, the peerless verse, 
which appeases all pain — it is truth, because it is 
not false — the verse proclaimed in the Praf»apara- 
mita: "O wisdom, gone, gone, gone to the other 
shore, landed at the other shore, Svaha ! " ' 

Thus ends the heart of the Pra£%aparamita. 
1 See Childers, s.v. Aittam. 
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INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 

IN THE VAGRXKXITEmKA AND THE PRAGivl- 

paramita-hr/daya-sOtra. 



AnagHmin, one who does not return 

at all, page iao, note 2 ; 121. 
Anathapimfada, m. 
Arhat, 1 30, n. a ; 1 a 1 seq. ; A. Tathl- 

gatas, 149. 
Arya-pra^a-plramjta, perfection of 

wisdom, in. 
Aryavalokitejvara, N. of a Bodhi- 

sattva, 147; 149; 153. 
Atoms, 14a. 
Avalokitesvara, see Ary&valokites- 

vara. 

Being, term of, 113 seq. ; belief in, 
idea of a b., 117, &c. &c. ; see 
Self, 134. 

Bhagavat (Buddha), in, &c. &c. ; 

147; 149. 
Bhikshus, 1 1 1 seq. ; 144; 147. 
Bodbi, highest knowledge, 1 1 1, n. 4 ; 

130; 131. 
Bodhisattvas, tu,&c. ; 126; 138; 

134 seq.; 147 seqq. ; 154; 

knowledge of B., 1 30 ; path of 

theB., 13a; 141; 143. 
Brahman world, lao, n. a. 
Buddha, 116 seq.; 135, n. 1 ; 147; 

qualities of B., lao ; eve of B., 

135; B. to be seen from the 

Law, 141 ; many Buddhas, 117 ; 

119; "75 131; 136; 148; 

154; knowledge of B., 131. 
Buddha-eye, 117; 139; 130. 
Buddha-knowledge, 117 ; 139; 130; 

131. 
Buddha-things, 134. 

Cause, idea of, 1 14 seq. 

Demons, see Spirits. 

Dhatus, eighteen aggregates, 154. 



Dtpankara, the Tathagata, iaa; 
131 ; 13a seq. 

Emptiness, 147 seq. ; 153. 

Eye (bodily, heavenly, &c), 135. 

Fairies, 144 ; 149. 

Faith, 117; 135. 

Four Truths, 148; 154. 

Gambhtravasambodha, a kind of 

meditation, 147. 
Gatht of four lines, 119; 134; 126 ; 

139; 144; two Gathas, 140 

Gaya-ka/yapa, in, n. 3. 
Geta, the grove of, in. 
Gods, 130; 144; 149. 
Gridhraku7a, N. of a hill, 147. 

Hero, signs of a, 135. 

Holy persons (aryapudgala), 118. 

Idea (sztngfii), 117; ia6seq.; 138; 
idea of a thing, and no-idea, 
143. 

ATaitya, holy shrine, 1 34 ; 1 30. 
Kalinga, king of, 137. 
Kalir%an or °nr/pa, 137, n. 1. 
Knowledge, highest perfect, 118; 

119 ; ia8 ; 133 seqq. ; 138 seq.; 

141; 148; 154; eye of k., 135; 

there is no k., 148. 
Kshantivadin, JUshi, 138. 

Law, decay of the good L., 116; 
137; 131; 138; teaching of the 
L., 118; 138; treatise of the L., 
119; 134; 136; 139 seq.; eye 
of the L., 135 ; Law taught by 
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the Tathagata, 137; Buddha 

seen from the L., 141. 
Law-body, 141. 
Laymen and women, 144. 



Matter, belief in, 143 seq. 
Maudgalyayana, in, n. 3. 
Men, gods, and evil spirits, 

144; 149. 
Merit, stock of, 114, &c. &c. 



•3°; 



Nadi-kfbyapa, in, n. 3. 

Nirvana, 116 note ; 148 ; 154 ; world 

of N., 114; 133; 120, n. 3; 

path leading to N., 126 ; 130. 
No-origin the highest goal, 133. 
Nuns, 144. 

Parama-paramita, 137. 

Piramita, 127. 

Person, personality, 117, &c. &c. ; 
see Self. 

Pra£&a-paramita (transcendent wis- 
dom), 124 seq.; 139; 144; 
147 seqq.; 153 seq. 

Prasena^it, m,n. 1. 

Preceptor, the wise, 1 24. 

Quality (dharma) , idea of, 1 1 7 ; quali- 
ties of Buddha, 120. 

Ra^agrfta, 147. 

Sakr/dagamin, a man who returns 

once, 120 seq. 
Sakyamuni, 133; 140, n. 1. 
Sariputra, m,n. 3; 147 seqq. ; 153. 



Self, idea of and belief in a, 1 17 ; 1 20 
seq.; i27seq.; 130; 133; 138; 
'39 ! >43 i a " things are with- 
out self, 134. 

Selfhood, 133 ; 125. 

Signs, possession of, 115 ; 137; 140; 
141; thirty-two signs of a hero, 
125. 

Skandhas, five, 147 ; 153. 

Spirits, evil, 1 30 ; 144; 149. 

Sravastf, in seq. 

Srota-ipanna, a man who has ob- 
tained the first grade of sancti- 
fication, 116 note; 120. 

Srota-apatti, 120. 

Subhuti, 112, &c. &c. 

Sudatta, in, n. 2. 

Sugata (Buddha), 112; 119; 
125; 126; 143. 

Sumeru, king of mountains, 
plur., 139. 



123; 



123; 



Tathagata, 112, &c. &c. ; the name 
of T., 133; 142; ArhatTathS- 
gatas, 149. 

Teacher, i. e. Buddha, 124. 

Thoughts, train of, 136. 

Treasures, seven, 119; 123; 136; 
»395 141; »43- 

Uruvilva-klryapa, in, n. 3. 

Wheel-turning king, 140. 
Worlds, sphere of a million millions 

of, 119; 125; 136; 139; 142; 

numbers of worlds, 122 ; 134 

seq.; 143. 
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CHIEFLY THOSE EXPLAINED IN THE NOTES. 



araaavihlrin, dwelling in virtue, page 
i a i, note i. 

atmabhava, selfhood, life, 135, n. 1. 
Sranya-vMrin, living in the forest, 

121, n. 1. 
Aryapudgala, one who has entered 

on the path leading to Nirvana, 

118, n. 2. 

ekaiittapraslda, 117, n. 1. 

Kritabhaktakritya, 112, n. 2. 
kshanti, endurance, 127. 

iittaprasada, faith in Buddha, 117, 
n. 1. 

dharma, quality, 117; thing, 118; 
122; 125; 128; 132; particular 



state, 120; an individual being, 
121. 

nivas, 112, n. 1. 

paribhfita, overcome, despised (?), 

131, n. 1. 
parindita, instructed, 1 1 3, n. 1. 
p&utadbhakta, 112, n. 3. 
pim&p&ta, 112, n. 3. 
punyaskandha, 119, n. 2. 
pfirvibxakilasamaye nivasya, 112, 

n. 1. 
praf-lapta, 112, n. 4. 
prabhavita, power, 18, n. 3. 

raaa, strife, sin, 121, n. 1. 

/ibtri, teacher = Buddha, 124, n. 2. 

samskrfta, perfect (?), 118, n. 3. 
samgUi,, idea, 117. 
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MEDITATION 

ON 

BUDDHA AMITAYUS 1 . 

Part I. 

§ i. Thus it was heard by me : At one time 
the Buddha dwelt in Ra^agWha, on the mountain 
Grzdhraku/a, with a large assembly of Bhikshus 
and with thirty-two thousands of Bodhisattvas ; 
with Mangusrt, Prince of the Law 2 , at the head of 
the assembly. 

§ 2. At that time, in the great city of Ra^agr?ha 
there was a prince, the heir-apparent, named A^a- 
tasatru. He listened to the wicked counsel of 
Devadatta and other friends and forcibly arrested 
Bimbisara his father, the king, and shut him up by 
himself in a room with seven walls, proclaiming to 
all the courtiers that no one should approach (the 
king). The chief consort of the king, Vaideh! by 

1 Nanjio's Catalogue of Tripi/aka, No. 198; translated into 
Chinese a. d. 424, by Kalay&ras, a «Srama»a from India. 

* Sanskrit Kumarabhuta, 'prince' or 'princely/ but Chinese 
has ' prince of the law ; ' according to the commentator, IT-tt6, 
he was called so because he was (skilled in) converting men by 
(teaching) the Law. JT-i& seems to have understood that Ma#- 
^urri* was not a royal prince, but the name Kumarabhuta was given 
him as an honorific title. Max Muller, 'the prince' (p. 350, 
vol. ii, Selected Essays) ; Kern, 'the prince royal,' but he gives an 
alternative ' still a youth ' (p. 4, Sadcharmapu»<forika). 

[49] *M 
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name, was true and faithful to her lord, the king. 
She supported him in this wise : having purified 
herself by bathing and washing, she anointed her 
body with honey and ghee mixed with corn-flour, 
and she concealed the juice of grapes in the 
various garlands she wore (in order to give him 
food without being noticed by the warder). As 
she stole in and made an offering to him, he was 
able to eat the flour and to drink the juice (of 
grapes). Then he called for water and rinsed his 
mouth; That done, the king stretched forth his 
folded hands towards the Mount GWdhraku/a and 
worshipped duly and respectfully the World- 
Honoured One, who at that time ' abode there. 
And he uttered the following prayer : ' Mahamaud- 
galyayana is my friend and relative ; let him, I pray, 
feel compassion towards me, and come and commu- 
nicate to me the eight prohibitive precepts 1 (of 
Buddha).' On this, Mahamaudgalyayana at once 
appeared before the king, coming with a speed equal 
to the flight of a falcon or an eagle, and communi- 
cated to him the eight precepts. 

Day after day did he come. The World- 
Honoured One sent also his worthy disciple Pur»a 
to preach the Law to the king. Thus a period of 
three weeks passed by. The king showed by his 
countenance that he was happy and contented when 
he had an opportunity of hearing the Law as well as 
of enjoying the honey and flour. 

§ 3. At that time, A^atayatru asked the warder 



1 According to the commentator, Shan-tao, 'killing, stealing, 
adultery, lying, drinking, applying ointment, &c, music, and using 
ornamented chairs, &c.' 
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of the gate whether his father was yet alive. On 
this, the warder answered him : ' O Exalted king, the 
chief consort (of thy father) brought (food) and pre- 
sented it to him by anointing her body with honey 
and flour and filling her garlands with the juice (of 
grapes), and the .Srama»as, Mahamaudgalyayana 
and Puma, approached the king through the sky in 
order to preach the Law to him. It is, O king, 
impossible to prevent them coming.' When the 
prince heard this answer his indignation arose 
against his mother: 'My mother,' he cried, 'is 1 , 
indeed, a rebel, for she was found in company 
with that rebel. Wicked people are those .Sramawas, 
and it is their art of spells causing illusion and 
delusion that delayed the death of that wicked king 
for so many days.' Instantly he brandished his 
sharp sword, intending to slay his mother. At that 
moment, there intervened a minister named A'an- 
draprabha, who was possessed of great wisdom and 
intelligence, and Glva. (a famous physician). They 
saluted the prince and remonstrated with him, 
saying: 'We, ministers, O Great king, heard that 
since the beginning of the kalpas there had been 
several wicked kings, even to the number of eighteen 
thousand, who killed their own fathers, covet- 
ing the throne of (their respective) kingdoms, as 
mentioned in the Sutra of the discourse of the 
Veda l . Yet never have we heard of a man killing 
his mother, though he be void of virtue. Now, if 
thou, O king, shouldst dare to commit such a deadly 
sin, thou wouldst bring a stain upon the blood of 
the Kshatriyas (the kingly race). We cannot even 

1 This is non-Buddhistic, according to Shan-t&o. 
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bear to hear of it Thou art indeed a Aaiu&la 
(the lowest race) ; we shall not stay here with 
thee.' After this speech, the two great ministers 
retired stepping backward, each with his hand placed 
on his sword. A^ataratru was then frightened, 
and greatly afraid of them, and asked ^tva, 
saying : • Wilt thou not be friendly to me ? ' In 
reply Glva. said to him: 'Do not then, O Great 
king, by any means think of injuring thy mother.' 
On hearing this, the prince repented and sought 
for mercy, and at once laid down his sword and did 
his mother no hurt. He finally ordered the officers 
of the inner chambers to put the queen in a hidden 
palace and not to allow her to come out again. 

$ 4. When Vaideh! was thus shut up in retire- 
ment she became afflicted by sorrow and distress. 
She began to do homage to Buddha from afar, look- 
ing towards the Mount Gradhraku/a. She uttered 
the following words : ' O Tathagata ! World- 
Honoured One! In former times thou hast con- 
stantly sent Ananda to me for enquiry and conso- 
lation. I am now in sorrow and grief. Thou, 

World-Honoured One, art majestic and exalted ; 
in no way shall I be able to see thee. Wilt thou, 

1 pray thee, command Mahamaudgalyayana and 
thy honoured disciple, Ananda, to come and have 
an interview with me ? ' After this speech, she 
grieved and wept, shedding tears like a shower 
of rain. Before she raised her head from doing 
homage to the distant Buddha, the World-Honoured 
One knew what Vaideh! was wishing in her mind, 
though he was on the Mount Gn'dhraku/a. There- 
fore, he instantly ordered Mahamaudgalyayana and 
Ananda to go to her through the sky. Buddha 
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himself disappeared from that mountain and appeared 
in the royal palace. 

When the queen raised her head as she finished 
homage to Buddha, she saw before her the World- 
Honoured Buddha .Sakyamuni, whose body was 
purple gold in colour, sitting on a lotus-flower which 
consists of a hundred jewels, with Mahamaudgalya- 
yana attending on his left, and with Ananda on his 
right. 6akra (Indra), Brahman, and other gods that 
protect the world were seen in the midst of the sky, 
everywhere showering heavenly flowers with which 
they made offerings to Buddha in their worship. 
Vaidehl, at the sight of Buddha the World-Honoured 
One, took off her garlands and prostrated herself on 
the ground, crying, sobbing, and speaking to Buddha : 
'O World- Honoured One! what former sin of 
mine has produced such a wicked son ? And 
again, O Exalted One, from what cause and cir- 
cumstances hast thou such an affinity (by blood and 
religion) with Devadatta (Buddha's wicked cousin 
and once his disciple)?' 

§ 5. ' My only prayer,' she continued, ' is this : 
O World-Honoured One, mayst thou preach to 
me in detail of all the places where there is no 
sorrow or trouble, and where I ought to go to be 
born anew. I am not satisfied with this world of 
depravities 1 , with 6ambudvtpa (India) 2 , which is 
full of hells, full of hungry spirits (pretas), and of the 
brute creation. In this world of depravities, there 
is many an assemblage of the wicked. May I not 



1 For five depravities vide Smaller Sukhlvatt, § 18 ; Saddhar- 
mapum&rika by Kern, p. 58, § 140 note. 
* But Japanese Buddhists take this in a wider sense. 
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hear, I pray, the voice of the wicked in the future ; 
and may I not see any wicked person. 

' Now I throw my five limbs down to the ground 
before thee, and seek for thy mercy by confessing 
my sins. I pray for this only that the Sun-like 
Buddha may instruct me how to meditate on a 
world wherein all actions are pure.' At that 
moment, the World-Honoured One flashed forth 
a golden ray from between his eyebrows. It 
extended to all the innumerable worlds of the ten 
quarters. On its return the ray rested on the top 
of Buddha's head and transformed itself into a 
golden pillar just like the Mount Sumeru, wherein 
the pure and admirable countries of the Buddhas in 
the ten quarters appeared all at once illuminated. 

One was a country consisting of seven jewels, 
another was a country all full of lotus-flowers ; one 
was like the palace of Mahervara Deva (god *Siva), 
another was like a mirror of crystal, with the coun- 
tries in the ten quarters reflected therein. There 
were innumerable countries like these, resplendent, 
gorgeous, and delightful to look upon. All were 
meant for Vaideht to see (and choose from). 

Thereupon Vaidehl again spoke to Buddha : ' O 
World-Honoured One, although all other Buddha 
countries are pure and radiant with light, I should, 
nevertheless, wish myself to be born in the realm 
of Buddha Amitayus (or Amitibha), in the world of 
Highest Happiness (Sukhavatt). Now I simply 
pray thee, O World- Honoured One, to teach me 
how to concentrate my thought so as to obtain 
a right vision (of that country).' 

§ 6. Thereupon the World-Honoured One gently 
smiled upon her, and rays of five colours issued 
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forth out of his mouth, each ray shining as far as 
the head of king Bimbisara. 

At that moment, the mental vision of that exalted 
king was perfectly clear though he was shut up in 
lonely retirement, and he could see the World- 
Honoured One from afar. As he paid homage 
with his head and face, he naturally increased and 
advanced (in wisdom), whereby he attained to the 
fruition of an Anagamin (the third of the four 
grades to Nirva»a). 

§ 7. Then the World-Honoured One said : ' Now 
dost thou not know, O Vaideht, that Buddha Ami- 
tayus is not very far from here ? Thou shouldst 
apply thy mind entirely to close meditation upon 
those who have already perfected the pure actions 
necessary for that Buddha country. 

' I now proceed to fully expound them for thee in 
many parables, and thereby afford all ordinary per- 
sons of the future who wish to cultivate these pure 
actions an opportunity of being born in the Land 
of Highest Happiness (Sukhivatl) in the western 
quarter. Those who wish to be born in that 
country of Buddha have to cultivate a threefold 
goodness. Firstly, they should act filially towards 
their parents and support them ; serve and respect 
their teachers and elders ; be of compassionate 
mind, abstain from doing any injury, and cultivate 
the ten virtuous actions 1 . Secondly, they should 
take and observe the vow of seeking refuge with 
the Three Jewels, fulfil all moral precepts, and not 
lower their dignity or neglect any ceremonial observ- 
ance. Thirdly, they should give their whole mind 

1 1, e. observe the ten prohibitive precepts of Buddha. 
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to the attainment of the Bodhi (perfect wisdom), 
deeply believe in (the principle of) cause and effect, 
study and recite (the Sutras of) the Mahayana 
doctrine, and persuade and encourage others who 
pursue the same course as themselves. 

* These three groups as enumerated are- called 
the pure actions (leading to the Buddha country).' 
' O Vaidehi ! ' Buddha continued, ' dost thou not 
understand now ? These three classes of actions 
are the efficient cause of the pure actions taught by 
all the Buddhas of the past, present, and future.' 

§ 8. Buddha then addressed Ananda as well as 
Vaidehi : ' Listen carefully, listen carefully ! Ponder 
carefully on what you hear! I, Tathagata, now 
declare the pure actions needful (for that Buddha 
country) for the sake of all beings hereafter, that 
are subject to the misery (inflicted) by the enemy, 
i. e. passion. Well done, O Vaidehi ! Appropriate 
questions are those which thou hast asked l ! O 
Ananda, do thou remember these words of me, of 
Buddha, and repeat them openly to many assem- 
blies. I, Tathagata, now teach Vaidehi and also all 
beings hereafter in order that they may meditate 
on the World of Highest Happiness (Sukhivati) in 
the western quarter. 

' It is by the power of Buddha only that one can 
see that pure land (of Buddha) as clear as one sees 
the image of one's face reflected in the transparent 
mirror held up before one. 

' When one sees the state of happiness of that 
country in its highest excellence, one greatly re- 

1 Vide supra, § 4 ; but those two questions, though appropriate, 
have not after all been answered by Buddha in this Sutra. 
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joices in one's heart and immediately attains a spirit 
of resignation prepared to endure whatever conse- 
quences may yet arise V Buddha, turning again to 
Vaidehl, said : ' Thou art but an ordinary person ; 
the quality of thy mind is feeble and inferior. 

' Thou hast not as yet obtained the divine eye and 
canst not perceive what is at a distance. All the 
Buddhas, Tathagatas have various means at their 
disposal and can therefore afford thee an opportu- 
nity of seeing (that Buddha country).' Then 
Vaidehl rejoined : ' O World-Honoured One, people 
such as I, can now see that land by the power of 
Buddha, but how shall all those beings who are to 
come after Buddha's Nirva»a, and who, as being 
depraved and devoid of good qualities, will be 
harassed by the five worldly sufferings 2 — how shall 
they see the .World of Highest Happiness of the 
Buddha Amitayus ? ' 

Part II. 

§ 9. Buddha then replied : ' Thou and all other 
beings besides ought to make it their only aim, with 
concentrated thought, to get a perception of the 
western quarter. You will ask how that perception 
is to be formed. I will explain it now. All beings, 
if not blind from birth, are uniformly possessed of 
sight, and they all see the setting sun. Thou 
shouldst sit down properly, looking in the western 
direction, and prepare thy thought for a close medi- 

1 Anutpatikadharmakshanti, cf. Larger Sukhavatt, § 19, p. 39, 
and § 32, p. 5. Kern, ' the acquiescence in the eternal law,' Sad- 
dharmapwu/arfka XI, p. 254. 

* 1. Birth, 2. Old age, 3. Sickness, 4. Death, 5. Parting. 
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tation on the sun ; cause thy mind to be firmly 
fixed (on it) so as to have an unwavering percep- 
tion by the exclusive application (of thy thought), 
and gaze upon it (more particularly) when it is 
about to set and looks like a suspended drum. 

'After thou hast thus seen the sun, let (that 
image) remain clear and fixed, whether thine eyes 
be shut or open ; — such is the perception of the sun, 
which is the First Meditation. 

§ 10. ' Next thou shouldst form the perception of 
water; gaze on the water clear and pure, and let 
(this image) also remain clear and fixed (afterwards) ; 
never allow thy thought to be scattered and lost. 

' When thou hast thus seen the water thou shouldst 
form the perception of ice. As thou seest the ice 
shining and transparent, thou shouldst imagine the 
appearance of lapis lazuli. 

'After that has been done, thou wilt see the ground 
consisting of lapis lazuli, transparent and shining 
both within and without. Beneath this ground of 
lapis lazuli there will be seen a golden banner with 
the seven jewels, diamonds and the rest, supporting 
the ground *. It extends to the eight points of the 
compass, and thus the eight corners (of the ground) 
are perfectly filled up. Every side of the eight 
quarters consists of a hundred jewels, every jewel 
has a thousand rays, and every ray has eighty-four 
thousand colours which, when reflected in the ground 
of lapis lazuli, look like a thousand millions of suns, 
and it is difficult to see them all one by one. Over 
the surface of that ground of lapis lazuli there are 

1 'A banner supporting or lifting up the ground' is rather 
strange, but there is no other way of translating it. 
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stretched golden ropes intertwined crosswise ; divi- 
sions are made by means of (strings of) seven 
jewels with every part clear and distinct. 

4 Each jewel has rays of five hundred colours which 
look like flowers or like the moon and stars. Lodged 
high up in the open sky these rays form a tower of 
rays, whose storeys and galleries are ten millions 
in number and built of a hundred jewels. Both 
sides of the tower have each a hundred millions of 
flowery banners furnished and decked with number- 
less musical instruments. Eight kinds of cool 
breezes proceed from the brilliant rays. When 
those musical instruments are played, they emit 
the sounds " suffering," " non-existence," " imperma- 
nence," and " non-self ; " — such is the perception of 
the water, which is the Second Meditation. 

J 11. 'When this perception has been formed, 
thou shouldst meditate on its (constituents) one 
by one and make (the images) as clear as possible, 
so that they may never be scattered and lost, 
whether thine eyes be shut or open. Except only 
during the time of thy sleep, thou shouldst always 
keep this in thy mind. One who has reached this 
(stage of) perception is said to have dimly seen 
the Land of Highest Happiness (Sukhavatt). 

' One who has obtained the Samidhi (the state 
of supernatural calm) is able Jo see the land (of 
that Buddha country) clearly and distinctly: (this 
state) is too much to be explained fully; — such 
is the perception of the land, and it is the Third 
Meditation. 

' Thou shouldst remember, O Ananda, the Buddha 
words of mine, and repeat this law for attaining to 
the perception of the land (of the Buddha country) 
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for the sake of the great mass of the people here- 
after who may wish to be delivered from their 
sufferings. If any one meditates on the land (of 
that Buddha country), his sins (which bind him to) 
births and deaths during eighty millions of kalpas 
shall be expiated ; after the abandonment of his 
(present) body, he will assuredly be born in the 
pure land in the following life. The practice of 
this kind of meditation is called the " right medita- 
tion." If it be of another kind it is called " heretical 
meditation." ' 

$12. Buddha then spoke to Ananda and Vaideht : 
' When the perception of the land (of that Buddha 
country) has been gained, you should next meditate 
on the jewel-trees (of that country). In meditating 
on the jewel-trees, you should take each by itself 
and form a perception of the seven rows of trees ; 
every tree is eight hundred yo^anas high, and all 
the jewel-trees have flowers and leaves consisting 
of seven jewels all perfect. All flowers and leaves 
have colours like the colours of various jewels : — 
from the colour of lapis lazuli there issues a golden 
ray ; from the colour of crystal, a saffron ray ; from 
the colour of agate, a diamond ray ; from the colour 
of diamond, a ray of blue pearls. Corals, amber, 
and all other gems are used as ornaments for illu- 
mination ; nets of excellent pearls are spread over 
the trees, each tree is covered by seven sets of nets, 
and between one set and another there are five 
hundred millions of palaces built of excellent flowers, 
resembling the palace of the Lord Brahman ; all 
heavenly children live there quite naturally ; every 
child has a garland consisting of five hundred mil- 
lions of precious gems like those that are fastened 
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on .Sakra's (Indra's) head \ the rays of which shine 
over a hundred yo/anas, just as if a hundred 
millions of suns and moons were united together ; 
it is difficult to explain them in detail. That (gar- 
land) is the most excellent among all, as it is the 
commixture of all sorts of jewels. Rows of these 
jewel-trees touch one another; the leaves of the 
trees also join one another. 

'Among the dense foliage there blossom various 
beautiful flowers, upon which are miraculously found 
fruits of seven jewels. The leaves of the trees 
are all exactly equal in length and in breadth, 
measuring twenty-five yo^anas each way ; every 
leaf has a thousand colours and a hundred different 
pictures on it, just like a heavenly garland. There 
are many excellent flowers which have the colour of 
<74mbunada gold and an appearance of fire-wheels 
in motion, turning between the leaves in a graceful 
fashion. All the fruits are produced just (as easily) 
as if they flowed out from the pitcher of the God 
5akra. There is a magnificent ray which trans- 
forms itself into numberless jewelled canopies with 
banners and flags. Within these jewelled canopies 
the works of all the Buddhas of the Great Chiliocosm 
appear illuminated ; the Buddha countries of the 
ten quarters also are manifested therein. When 
you have seen these trees you should also meditate 
on them one by one in order. In meditating on 
the trees, trunks, branches, leaves, flowers, and 
fruits, let them all be distinct and clear; — such is 
the perception of the trees (of that Buddha country), 
and it is the Fourth Meditation. 

1 The text has .Sakrabhilagnamawiratna, vide infra, §§ 16, 19. 
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§ 13. 'Next, you should perceive the water (of 
that country). The perception of the water is as 
follows : — 

' In the Land of Highest Happiness there are 
waters in eight lakes; the water in every lake 
consists of seven jewels which are soft and yielding. 
Deriving its source from the king of jewels that 
fulfils every wish ', the water is divided into fourteen 
streams; every stream has the colour of seven 
jewels ; its channel is built of gold, the bed of which 
consists of the sand of variegated diamonds. 

' In the midst of each lake there are sixty millions 
of lotus-flowers, made of seven jewels; all the 
flowers are perfectly round and exactly equal (in 
circumference), being twelve yo^anas. The water 
of jewels flows amidst the flowers and rises and 
falls by the stalks (of the lotus) ; the sound of the 
streaming water is melodious and pleasing, and 
propounds all the perfect virtues (Paramitas), " suffer- 
ing," " non-existence," " impermanence," and " non- 
self ;" it proclaims also the praise of the signs of 
perfection 2 , and minor marks of excellence 8 of all 
Buddhas. From the king of jewels that fulfils 
every wish, stream forth the golden-coloured rays 
excessively beautiful, the radiance of which trans- 
forms itself into birds possessing the colours of 
a hundred jewels, which sing out harmonious notes, 
sweet and delicious, ever praising the remembrance 
of Buddha, the remembrance of the Law, and the 
remembrance of the Church ; — such is the perception 

1 Sanskrit A1ntama«i, i. e. ' wishing-pearl." 

9 For thirty-two signs and eighty minor marks vide Dharma- 
sangraha by Kasawara, p. 53 seq. (vol. i, part v, Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, 1885). 
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of the water of eight good qualities, and it is the 
Fifth Meditation. 

§ 14. ' Each division of that (Buddha) country, 
which consists of several jewels, has also jewelled 
storeys and galleries to the number of five hundred 
millions ; within each storey and gallery there are 
innumerable Devas engaged in playing heavenly 
music. There are some musical instruments that 
are hung up in the open sky, like the jewelled 
banners of heaven ; they emit musical sounds with- 
out being struck, which, while resounding variously, 
all propound the remembrance of Buddha, of the 
Law and of the Church, Bhikshus, &c. When 
this perception is duly accomplished, one is said to 
have dimly seen the jewel-trees, jewel-ground, and 
jewel-lakes of that World of Highest Happiness 
(Sukhavatt); — such is the perception formed by 
meditating on the general (features of that Land), 
and it is the Sixth Meditation. 

' If one has experienced this, one has expiated the 
greatest sinful deeds which would (otherwise lead 
one) to transmigration for numberless millions of 
kalpas; after his death he will assuredly be born 
in that land. 

§ 15 1 . 'Listen carefully! listen carefully! Think 
over what you have heard ! I, Buddha, am about 
to explain in detail the law of delivering one's self 
from trouble and torment. Commit this to your 
memory in order to explain it in detail before a great 
assembly.' While Buddha was uttering these words, 
Buddha Amitiyus stood in the midst of the sky 

1 § 15. Hereafter, for brevity's sake, I take the liberty of omitting 
several passages which seem to be unnecessary repetitions. 
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with Bodhisattvas Mahasthama and Avalokitervara, 
attending on his right and left respectively. There 
was such a bright and dazzling radiance that no one 
could see clearly; the brilliance was a hundred 
thousand times greater than that of gold (6&mbu- 
nada). Thereupon Vaidehl saw Buddha Amitayus 
and approached the World-Honoured One, and 
worshipped him, touching his feet; and spoke to 
him as follows : ' O Exalted One ! I am now able, 
by the power of Buddha, to see Buddha Amitayus 
together with the two Bodhisattvas. But how shall 
all the beings of the future meditate on Buddha 
Amitayus and the two Bodhisattvas?' 

§ 16. Buddha answered: 'Those who wish to 
meditate on that Buddha ought first to direct their 
thought as follows : form the perception of a lotus- 
flower on a ground of seven jewels, each leaf of 
that lotus exhibits the colours of a hundred jewels, 
and has eighty-four thousand veins, just like heavenly 
pictures ; each vein possesses eighty-four thousand 
rays, of which each can be clearly seen. Every 
small leaf and flower is two hundred and fifty 
yqganas in length and the same measurement in 
breadth. Each lotus-flower possesses eighty-four 
thousand leaves, each leaf has the kingly pearls to 
the number of a hundred millions, as ornaments for 
illumination ; each pearl shoots out a thousand rays 
like bright canopies. The surface of the ground is 
entirely covered by a mixture of seven jewels. 
There is a tower built of the gems which are like 
those that are fastened on 6akra's head. It is 
inlaid and decked with eighty thousand diamonds, 
Kimsuka. jewels, Brahma-mam and excellent pearl 
nets. 
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' On that tower there are miraculously found four 
posts with jewelled banners ; each banner looks like 
a hundred thousand millions of Sumeru mountains. 

' The jewelled veil over these banners is like that 
of the celestial palace of Yama, illuminated with 
five hundred millions of excellent jewels, each jewel 
has eighty-four thousand rays, each ray has various 
golden colours to the number of eighty-four thousand, 
each golden colour covers the whole jewelled soil, it 
changes and is transformed at various places, every 
now and then exhibiting various appearances ; now 
it becomes a diamond tower, now a pearl net, again 
clouds of mixed flowers, freely changing its mani- 
festation in the ten directions it exhibits the state 
of Buddha ; — such is the perception of the flowery 
throne, and it is the Seventh Meditation.' 

Buddha, turning to Ananda, said : ' These excel- 
lent flowers were created originally by the power 
of the prayer of Bhikshu, Dharmakara *. All who 
wish to exercise the remembrance of that Buddha 
ought first to form the perception of that flowery 
throne. When engaged in it one ought not to 
perceive vaguely, but fix the mind upon each detail 
separately. Leaf, jewel, ray, tower, and banner 
should be clear and distinct, just as one sees the 
image of one's own face in a mirror. When one 
has achieved this perception, the sins which would 
produce births and deaths during fifty, thousand 
kalpas are expiated, and he is one who will most 
assuredly be born in the World of Highest Happi- 
ness. 

§ 17. ' When you have perceived this, you should 

1 Vide Larger SukMvatl, p. 7, § 3. 
[49] *N 
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next perceive Buddha himself. Do you ask how ? 
Every Buddha Tathagata is one whose (spiritual) 
body is the principle of nature (Darmadhatu-kaya), 
so that he may enter into the mind of any beings. 
Consequently, when you have perceived Buddha, 
it is indeed that mind of yours that possesses those 
thirty-two signs of perfection and eighty minor 
marks of excellence (which you see in Buddha). 
In fine, it is your mind that becomes Buddha, nay, 
it is your mind that is indeed Buddha. The ocean 
of true and universal knowledge of all the Buddhas 
derives its source from one's own mind and thought. 
Therefore you should apply your thought with an 
undivided attention to a careful meditation on that 
Buddha Tathagata, Arhat, the Holy and Fully 
Enlightened One. In forming the perception of 
that Buddha, you should first perceive the image 
of that Buddha ; whether your eyes be open or shut, 
look at an image like Cambunada gold in colour, 
sitting on that flower (throne mentioned before). 

' When you have seen the seated figure your mental 
vision will become clear, and you will be able to 
see clearly and distinctly the adornment of that 
Buddha country, the jewelled ground, &c. In seeing 
these things, let them be clear and fixed just as 
you see the palms of your hands. When you have 
passed through this experience, you should further 
form (a perception of) another great lotus-flower 
which is on the left side of Buddha, and is exactly 
equal in every way to the above-mentioned lotus- 
flower of Buddha. Still further, you should form 
(a perception of) another lotus-flower which is on 
the right side of Buddha. Perceive that an image 
of Bodhisattva Avalokitervara is sitting on the left- 
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hand flowery throne, shooting forth golden rays 
exactly like those of Buddha. Perceive then that 
an image of Bodhisattva Mahasthama is sitting on 
the right-hand flowery throne. 

' When these perceptions are gained the images of 
Buddha and the Bodhisattvas will all send forth 
brilliant rays, clearly lighting up all the jewel-trees 
with golden colour. Under every tree there are 
also three lotus-flowers. On every lotus-flower there 
is an image, either of Buddha or of a Bodhi- 
sattva ; thus (the images of the Bodhisattvas and 
of Buddha) are found everywhere in that country. 
When this perception has been gained, the devotee 
should hear the excellent Law preached by means 
of a stream of water, a brilliant ray of light, several 
jewel-trees, ducks, geese, and swans. Whether he 
be wrapped in meditation or whether he has ceased 
from it, he should ever hear the excellent Law. 
What the devotee hears must be kept in memory 
and not be lost, when he ceases from that medita- 
tion ; and it should agree with the Sutras, for if it 
does not agree with the Sutras, it is called an illusory 
perception, whereas if it does agree, it is called the 
rough perception of the World of Highest Happi- 
ness ; — such is the perception of the images, and it 
is the Eighth Meditation. 

' He who has practised this meditation is freed 
from the sins (which otherwise involve him in) births 
and deaths for innumerable millions of kalpas, and 
during this present life he obtains the Samadhi due 
to the remembrance of Buddha. 

§ 18. 'Further, when this perception is gained, 
you should next proceed to meditate on the bodily 
marks and the light of Buddha Amitayus. 
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' Thou shouldst know, O Ananda, that the body 
of Buddha Amitayus is a hundred thousand million 
times as bright as the colour of the £ambunada 
gold of the heavenly abode of Yama ; the height 
of that Buddha is six hundred thousand niyutas of 
ko/ls of yo^anas innumerable as are the sands of 
the river Ganga. 

' The white twist of hair between the eyebrows 
all turning to the right, is just like the five Sumeru 
mountains. 

1 The eyes of Buddha are like the water of the 
four great oceans ; the blue and the white are quite 
distinct. 

'All the roots of hair of his body issue forth 
brilliant rays which are also like the Sumeru 
mountains. 

'The halo of that Buddha is like a hundred 
millions of the Great Chiliocosms; in that halo 
there are Buddhas miraculously created, to the 
number of a million of niyutas of kotfs innumer- 
able as the sands of the Ganga ; each of these 
Buddhas has for attendants a great assembly of 
numberless Bodhisattvas who are also miraculously 
created. 

' Buddha Amitayus has eighty-four thousand signs 
of perfection, each sign is possessed of eighty-four 
minor marks of excellence, each mark has eighty- 
four thousand rays, each ray extends so far as to 
shine over the worlds of the ten quarters, whereby 
Buddha embraces and protects all the beings who 
think upon him and does not exclude (any one of 
them). His rays, signs, &c, are difficult to be 
explained in detail. But in simple meditation let 
the mind's eye dwell upon them. 
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' If you pass through this experience, you will at 
the same time see all the Buddhas of the ten 
quarters. Since you see all the Buddhas it is called 
the Samadhi of the remembrance of the Buddhas. 

'Those who have practised this meditation are 
said to have contemplated the bodies of all the 
Buddhas. Since they have meditated on Buddha's 
body, they will also see Buddha's mind. It is great 
compassion that is called Buddha's mind. It is by 
his absolute compassion that he receives all beings. 

' Those who have practised this meditation will, 
when they die, be born in the presence of the Buddhas 
in another life, and obtain a spirit of resignation 
wherewith to face all the consequences which shall 
hereafter arise. 

' Therefore those who have wisdom should direct 
their thought to the careful meditation upon that 
Buddha Amitayus. Let those who meditate on 
Buddha Amitayus begin with one single sign or 
mark — let them first meditate on the white twist 
of hair between the eyebrows as clearly as possible ; 
when they have done this, the eighty-four thousand 
signs and marks will, naturally appear before their 
eyes. Those who see Amitayus will also see all 
the innumerable Buddhas of the ten quarters. Since 
they have seen all the innumerable Buddhas, they 
will receive the prophecy of their future destiny 
(to become Buddha), in the presence of all the 
Buddhas ; — such is the perception gained by a com- 
plete meditation on all forms and bodies (of Buddha), 
and it is the Ninth Meditation. 

$ 19. 'When you have seen Buddha Amitayus 
distinctly, you should then further meditate upon 
Bodhisattva Avalokiteivara, whose height is eight 
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hundred thousands of niyutas of yqganas ; the 
colour of his body is purple gold, his head has 
a turban (ush»tshariraskata), at the back of which 
there is a halo; (the circumference of) his face is 
a hundred thousand yq^anas. In that halo, there 
are five hundred Buddhas miraculously transformed 
just like those of •Sakyamuni Buddha, each trans- 
formed Buddha is attended by five hundred trans- 
formed Bodhisattvas who are also attended by 
numberless gods. 

'Within the circle of light emanating from his 
whole body, appear illuminated the various forms 
and marks of all beings that live in the five paths x 
of existence. 

' On the top of his head is a heavenly crown 
of gems like those that are fastened (on Indra's 
head), in which crown there is a transformed Buddha 
standing, twenty-five yo/anas high. 

' The face of Bodhisattva Avalokitervara is like 
Gambflnada gold in colour. 

' The soft hair between the eyebrows has all the 
colours of the seven jewels, from which eighty-four 
kinds of rays flow out, each ray has innumerable 
transformed Buddhas, each of whom is attended by 
numberless transformed Bodhisattvas ; freely chang- 
ing their manifestations they fill up the worlds of 
the ten quarters ; (the appearance) can be compared 
with the colour of the red lotus-flower. 

' (He wears) a garland consisting of eight thousand 
rays, in which is seen fully reflected a state of perfect 
beauty. The palm of his hand has a mixed colour 
of five hundred lotus-flowers. His hands have ten 

1 Men, gods, hell, the departed spirits, the brute creation. 
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(tips of) fingers, each tip has eighty-four thousand 
pictures, which are like signet-marks, each picture 
has eighty-four thousand colours, each colour has 
eighty-four thousand rays which are soft and mild 
and shine over all things that exist. With these 
jewel hands he draws and embraces all beings. 
When he lifts up his feet, the soles of his feet are 
seen to be marked with a wheel of a thousand 
spokes (one of the thirty-two signs) which miracu- 
lously transform themselves into five hundred million 
pillars of rays. When he puts his feet down to 
the ground, the flowers of diamonds and jewels are 
scattered about, and all things are simply covered 
by them. All the other signs of his body and the 
minor marks of excellence are perfect, and not at 
all different from those of Buddha, except the signs 
of having the turban on his head and the top of 
his head invisible, which two signs of him are 
inferior to those of the World-Honoured One; — 
such is the perception of the real form and body 
of Bodhisattva Avalokitervara, and it is the Tenth 
Meditation.' 

Buddha, especially addressing Ananda, said : ' Who- 
soever wishes to meditate on Bodhisattva Avalo- 
kitervara must do so in the way I have explained. 
Those who practise this meditation will not suffer 
any calamity ; they will utterly remove the obstacle 
that is raised by Karma, and will expiate the sins 
which would involve them in births and deaths 
for numberless kalpas. Even the hearing of the 
name of this Bodhisattva will enable one to obtain 
immeasurable happiness. How much more, then, 
will the diligent contemplation of him ! 

* Whosoever will meditate on Bodhisattva Avalo- 
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kitervara should first meditate on the turban of his 
head, and then on his heavenly crown. 

' All the other signs should also be meditated on 
according to their order, and they should be clear 
and distinct just as one sees the palms of one's 
hands. 

' Next you should meditate on Bodhisattva Mahi- 
sthama, whose bodily signs, height, and size are 
equal to those of Avalokitervara ; the circumference 
(lit. surface) of his halo is one hundred and twenty- 
five yq^anas, and it shines as far as two hundred 
and fifty yq^anas. The rays of his whole body 
shine over the countries of the ten quarters, they 
are purple gold in colour, and can be seen by all 
beings that are in favourable circumstances. 

' If one but sees the ray that issues from a single 
root of the hair of this Bodhisattva, he will at the 
same time see the pure and excellent rays of all 
the innumerable Buddhas of the ten quarters. 

' For this reason this Bodhisattva is named the 
Unlimited Light; it is with this light of wisdom 
that he shines over all beings and causes them 
to be removed from the three paths of existence 
(Hells, Pretas, and the brute creation), and to obtain 
the highest power. For the same reason this Bodhi- 
sattva is called the Bodhisattva of Great Strength 
(Mahasthama). His heavenly crown has five hun- 
dred jewel-flowers; each jewel-flower has five 
hundred jewel-towers ; in each tower are seen mani- 
fested all the pure and excellent features of the 
far-stretching Buddha countries in the ten quarters. 
The turban on his head is like a padma- (lotus) 
flower; on the top of the turban there is a jewel- 
pitcher, which is filled with various brilliant rays 
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fully manifesting the state of Buddha. All his 
other bodily signs are quite equal to those of 
Avalokitervara. When this Bodhisattva walks 
about, all the regions of the ten quarters tremble 
and quake. Wherever the earth quakes there 
appear five hundred millions of jewel-flowers ; each 
jewel-flower with its splendid dazzling beauty looks 
like the World of Highest Happiness (Sukhavatl). 

' When this Bodhisattva sits down, all the coun- 
tries of seven jewels at once tremble and quake: 
all the incarnate (lit divided) Amitayus's, innumer- 
able as the dust of the earth, and all the incarnate 
Bodhisattvas (Aval, and Mahas.) who dwell in the 
middlemost Buddha countries (situated) between 
the Buddha country of the lower region (presided 
over) by a Buddha called the " Golden Light," and 
the country of the upper region (presided over) by 
a Buddha called the " King of Light," — all these 
assemble in the World of Highest Happiness 
(Sukhavatl), like gathering clouds, sit on their 
thrones of lotus-flowers, which fill the whole sky, 
and preach the excellent Law in order to deliver 
all the beings that are plunged in suffering ; — such 
is the perception of the form and body of Bodhi- 
sattva Mahasthama, and it is the Eleventh Medi- 
tation. 

'Those who practise this meditation are freed 
from the sins (which would otherwise involve them) 
in births and deaths for innumerable asankhya 
kalpas. 

' Those who have practised this meditation do not 
live in an embryo state but obtain free access to 
the excellent and admirable countries of Buddhas. 
Those who have experienced this are said to have 
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perfectly meditated upon the two Bodhisattvas 
Avalokitervara and Mahasthama. 

§ 20. ' After thou hast had this perception, thou 
shouldst imagine thyself to be born in the World 
of Highest Happiness in the western quarter, and 
to be seated, cross-legged, on a lotus-flower there. 
Then imagine that the flower has shut thee in and 
has afterwards unfolded ; when the flower has thus 
unfolded, five hundred coloured rays will shine over 
thy body, thine eyes will be opened so as to see 
the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas who fill the whole 
sky ; thou wilt hear the sounds of waters and trees, 
the notes of birds, and the voices of many Buddhas 
preaching the excellent Law, in accordance with the 
twelve divisions x of the scriptures. When thou 
hast ceased from that meditation, thou must re- 
member the experience ever after. 

' If thou hast passed through this experience thou 
art said to have seen the World of Highest Happi- 
ness in the realm of the Buddha Amitayus ; — this 
is the perception obtained by a complete meditation 
on that Buddha country, and is called the Twelfth 
Meditation. 

' The innumerable incarnate bodies of Amitayus, 
together with those of Aval, and Mahas., constantly 
come and appear before such devotees (as above 
mentioned).' 

$21. Buddha then spoke to Ananda and Vaidehl: 
' Those who wish, by means of their serene thoughts, 
to be born in the western land, should first meditate 
on an image of the Buddha, who is sixteen cubits 

1 Vide Max Milller, Dhammapada, Introduction, p. xxxiii, and 
Kasawara, Dharmasangraha, LXII, p. 48. 
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high 1 , seated on (a lotus-flower in) the water of 
the lake. As it was stated before, the (real) body 
and its measurement are unlimited, incomprehen- 
sible to the ordinary mind. 

' But by the efficacy of the ancient prayer of that 
Tathagata, those who think of and remember him 
shall certainly be able to accomplish their aim. 

' Even the mere perceiving of the image of that 
Buddha brings to one immeasurable blessings. How 
much more, then, will the meditating upon all the 
complete bodily signs of that Buddha! Buddha 
Amitiyus has supernatural power; since every- 
thing is at his disposal, he freely transforms himself 
in the regions of the ten quarters. At one time 
he shows himself as possessing a magnificent body, 
which fills the whole sky, at another he makes his 
body appear small, the height being only sixteen 
or eighteen cubits. The body he manifests is 
always pure gold in colour ; his halo — (bright with) 
transformed Buddhas — and his jewel lotus-flowers 
are as mentioned above. The bodies of the two 
Bodhisattvas are the same always. 

' All beings can recognise either of the two Bodhi- 
sattvas by simply glancing at the marks of their 
heads. These two Bodhisattvas assist Amitiyus 
in his work of universal salvation; — such is the 
meditation that forms a joint perception of the 
Buddha and Bodhisattvas, and it is the Thirteenth 
Meditation.' 

1 This is said to have been the height of .S&kyamuni ; the cubit 
is Chinese, but as it varied from time to time, it is difficult to 
determine his real height. Spence Hardy, in his Manual of 
Buddhism, p. 364, says, ' Buddha is sometimes said to be twelve 
cubits in height, and sometimes eighteen cubits.' 
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Part III. 

§ 22. Buddha then spoke to Ananda and Vaidehi: 
' The beings who will be born in the highest form 
of the highest grade (i. e. to Buddhahood) are those, 
whoever they may be, who wish to be born in that 
country and cherish the threefold thought whereby 
they are at once destined to be born there. What 
is the threefold thought, you may ask. First, the 
True Thought; second, the Deep Believing Thought; 
third, the Desire to be born in that Pure Land by 
bringing one's own stock of merit to maturity. Those 
who have this threefold thought in perfection shall 
most assuredly be born into that country. 

' There are also three classes of beings who are 
able to be born in that country. What, you may 
ask, are the three classes of beings ? First, those 
who are possessed of a compassionate mind, who 
do no injury to any beings, and accomplish all vir- 
tuous actions according to Buddha's precepts; 
second, those who study and recite the Sutras of 
the Mahayana doctrine, for instance, the Vaipulya 
Sutras 1 ; third, those who practise the sixfold 
remembrance 2 . These three classes of beings 
who wish to be born in that country by bringing 
(their respective stocks of merit) to maturity, will 
become destined to be born there if they have 
accomplished any of those meritorious deeds for one 
day or even for seven days. 

1 Nanjio's Catalogue of Tripi/aka, Nos. 23, 24-28, and many 
others. 

* Sixfold remembrance, i. e. of the Three Jewels, the precepts, 
the charity of Buddha, and Bodhisattvas and the world of Devas. 
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'When one who has practised (these merits) is 
about to be born in that country, Buddha Amitayus, 
together with the two Bodhisattvas Aval, and 
Mahas., also numberless created Buddhas, and 
a hundred thousand Bhikshus and .Sravakas, with 
their whole retinue, and innumerable gods, together 
with the palaces of seven jewels, will appear before 
him out of regard for his diligence and courage ; 
Aval., together with Mahas., will offer a diamond 
seat to him ; thereupon Amitayus himself will send 
forth magnificent rays of light to shine over the 
dying person's body. He and many Bodhisattvas 
will offer their hands and welcome him, when Aval., 
Mahas., and all the other Bodhisattvas will praise 
the glory of the man who practised the meritorious 
deeds, and convey an exhortation to his mind. 
When the new-comer, having seen these, rejoicing 
and leaping for joy, looks at himself, he will find 
his own body seated on that diamond throne ; and 
as he follows behind Buddha he will be born into 
that country, in a moment When he has been 
born there, he will see Buddha's form and body 
with every sign of perfection complete, and also 
the perfect forms and signs of all the Bodhi- 
sattvas; he will also see brilliant rays and jewel- 
forests and hear them propounding the excellent 
Law, and instantly be conscious of a spirit of 
resignation to whatever consequences may here- 
after arise. Before long he will serve every one 
of the Buddhas who live in the regions of the 
ten quarters. In the presence of each of those 
Buddhas he will obtain successively a prophecy 
of his future destiny. On his return to his own 
land (Sukhavatt, in which he has just been born) 
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he will obtain countless hundreds of thousands of 
Dhara«i formulas (mystic form of prayer); — such 
are those who are to be born in the highest form 
of the highest grade (to Buddhahood). 

§ 23. ' Next, the beings who will be born in the 
middle form of the highest grade are those who 
do not necessarily learn, remember, study, or recite 
those Vaipulya Sutras, but fully understand the mean- 
ing of the truth (contained in them), and having 
a firm grasp of the highest truth do not speak evil 
of the Mahayana doctrine, but deeply believe in 
(the principle of) cause and effect ; who by bringing 
these good qualities to maturity seek to be born in 
that Country of Highest Happiness. When one who 
has acquired these qualities is about to die, Amit&yus, 
surrounded by the two Bodhisattvas Aval, and 
Mahas., and an innumerable retinue of dependents, 
will bring a seat of purple gold and approach him 
with words of praise, saying : " O my son in the 
Law ! thou hast practised the Mahayana doctrine ; 
thou hast understood and believed the highest truth ; 
therefore I now come to meet and welcome thee." 
He and the thousand created Buddhas offer hands 
all at once. 

' When that man looks at his own body, he will 
find himself seated on that purple gold seat; he 
will, then, stretching forth his folded hands, praise 
and eulogise all the Buddhas. As quick as thought 
he will be born in the lake of seven jewels, of that 
country. That purple gold seat on which he sits is 
like a magnificent jewel-flower, and will open after 
a night ; the new-comer's body becomes purple gold 
in colour, and he will also find under his feet a lotus- 
flower consisting of seven jewels. Buddha and the 
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Bodhisattvas at the same time will send forth brilliant 
rays to shine over the body of that person whose 
eyes will instantaneously be opened and become 
clear. According to his former usage (in the human 
world) he will hear all the voices that are there, 
preaching primary truths of the deepest significance. 

' Then he will descend from that golden seat and 
worship Buddha with folded hands, praising and 
eulogising the World-Honoured One. After seven 
days, he will immediately attain to the state of 
the highest perfect knowledge (anuttarasazwyaksaw- 
bodhi) from which he will never fall away (avaivartya); 
next he will fly to all the ten regions and successively 
serve all the Buddhas therein ; he will practise many 
a Samadhi in the presence of those Buddhas. After 
the lapse of a lesser kalpa he will attain a spirit of 
resignation to whatever consequences may hereafter 
arise, and he will also obtain a prophecy of his future 
destiny in the presence of Buddhas. 

§ 24. ' Next are those who are to be born in the 
lowest form of the highest grade : this class of beings 
also believes in (the principle of) cause and effect, 
and without slandering theMahiyana doctrine, simply 
cherishes the thought of obtaining the highest Bodhi 
and by bringing this good quality to maturity seeks 
to be born in that Country of Highest Happiness. 
When a devotee of this class dies, Amitayus, with 
Aval., Mahas., and all the dependents, will offer him 
a golden lotus-flower ; he will also miraculously create 
five hundred Buddhas in order to send and meet him. 
These five hundred created Buddhas will, all at once, 
offer hands and praise him, saying : "O my son in the 
Law! thou art pure now ; as thou hast cherished the 
thought of obtaining the highest Bodhi, we come to 
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meet thee." When he has seen them, he will find 
himself seated on that golden lotus-flower. Soon 
the flower will close upon him ; following behind the 
World- Honoured One he will go to be born in the 
lake of seven jewels. After one day and one night 
the lotus-flower will unfold itself. Within seven 
days he may see Buddha's body, though his mind 
is not as yet clear enough to perceive all the signs 
and marks of the Buddha, which he will be able to 
see clearly after three weeks ; then he will hear many 
sounds and voices preaching the excellent Law, and 
he himself, travelling through all the ten quarters, 
will worship all the Buddhas, from whom he will 
learn the deepest significance of the Law. After 
three lesser kalpas he will gain entrance to the know- 
ledge of a hundred (divisions of) nature (^atadharma- 
vidyadvara) and become settled in the (first) joyful 
stage 1 (of Bodhisattva). The perception of these 
three classes of beings is called the meditation upon 
the superior class of beings, and is the Fourteenth 
Meditation. 

§ 25. ' The beings who will be born in the highest 
form of the middle grade are those who observe the 
five prohibitive precepts, the eight prohibitive pre- 
cepts and the fasting, and practise all the moral 
precepts ; who do not commit the five deadly sins 2 , 
and who bring no blame or trouble upon any being ; 
and who by bringing these good qualities to maturity 
seek to be born in the World of Highest Happiness 
in the western quarter. On the eve of such a person's 
departure from this life, Amitayus, surrounded by 

1 There are ten stages which a Bodhisattva goes through. 
1 Childers' Pali Dictionary, s.v. abhi/Aanam. 
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Bhikshus and dependents, will appear before him, 
flashing forth rays of golden colour, and will preach 
the Law of suffering, non-existence, impermanence, 
and non-self. He will also praise the virtue of home- 
lessness that can liberate one from all sufferings. 
At the sight of Buddha, that believer will excessively 
rejoice in his heart ; he will soon find himself seated 
on a lotus-flower. Kneeling down on the ground 
and stretching forth his folded hands he will pay 
homage to Buddha. Before he raises his head he 
will reach that Country of Highest Happiness and 
be born there. Soon the lotus-flower will unfold, 
when he will hear sounds and voices praising and 
glorifying the Four Noble Truths (of suffering). He 
will immediately attain to the fruition of Arhat- 
ship, gain the threefold knowledge and the six 
supernatural faculties, and complete the eightfold 
emancipation. 

$ 26. ' The beings who will be born in the middle 
form of the middle grade are those who either 
observe the eight prohibitive precepts, and the fasting 
for one day and one night, or observe the prohibitive 
precept for 6Yama#era (a novice) for the same period, 
or observe the perfect moral precepts, not lowering 
their dignity nor neglecting any ceremonial observ- 
ance for one day and one night, and by bringing 
their respective merits to maturity seek to be born 
in the Country of Highest Happiness. On the eve 
of departure from this life, such a believer who is 
possessed of this moral virtue, which he has made 
fragrant by cultivation during his life, will see 
Amitiyus, followed by all his retinue ; flashing forth 
rays of golden colour, this Buddha will come before 
him and offer a lotus-flower of seven jewels. 

[49] *o 
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' He will hear a voice in the sky, praising him 
and saying: " O son of a noble family, thou art indeed 
an excellent man. Out of regard for thy obedience 
to the teachings of all the Buddhas of the three 
worlds I, now, come and meet thee." Then the new- 
comer will see himself seated on that lotus-flower. 
Soon the lotus-flower will fold around him, and 
being in this he will be born in the jewel-lake of 
the World of Highest Happiness in the western 
quarter. 

' After seven days that flower will unfold again, 
when the believer will open his eyes, and praise the 
World-Honoured One, stretching forth his folded 
hands. Having heard the Law, he will rejoice and 
obtain the fruition of a Srota-apanna 1 (the first grade 
to Nirva#a). 

' In the lapse of half a kalpa he will become an 
Arhat. 

§ 27. ' Next are the beings who will be born in 
the lowest form of the middle grade (to Buddhahood). 
If there be sons or daughters of a noble family who 
are filial to their parents and support them, besides 
exercising benevolence and compassion in the world, 
at their departure from this life, such persons will 
meet a good and learned teacher who will fully 
describe to them the state of happiness in that 
Buddha country of Amitayus, and will also explain 
the forty-eight prayers of the Bhikshu Dharmakara 2 . 
As soon as any such person has heard these details, 
his life will come to an end. In a brief moment 8 he 

1 Vide Vagnt&lbedM, § 9. 
* Vide Larger Sukhivatf, §§ 7, 8. 

' Lit ' In the time in which a strong man can bend his arm or 
stretch his bended arm.' 
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will be born in the World of Highest Happiness in 
the western quarter. 

' After seven days he will meet Aval, and Mahas., 
from whom he will learn the Law and rejoice. After 
the lapse of a lesser kalpa he will attain to the 
fruition of an Arhat The perception of these three 
sorts of beings is called the meditation of the middle 
class of beings, and is the Fifteenth Meditation. 

§ 28. ' Next are the beings who will be born in 
the highest form of the lowest grade. If there be 
any one who commits many evil deeds, provided 
that he does not speak evil of the Mahavaipulya 
Sutras, he, though himself a very stupid man, and 
neither ashamed nor sorry for all the evil actions 
that he has done, yet, while dying, may meet a good 
and learned teacher who will recite and laud the 
headings and titles of the twelve divisions of the 
Mahiyana scriptures. Having thus heard the names 
of all the Sutras, he will be freed from the greatest 
sins which would involve him in births and deaths 
during a thousand kalpas. 

'A wise man also will teach him to stretch forth his 
folded hands and to say, "Adoration to Buddha Ami- 
tayus" (Namo*mitabhaya Buddhaya, or, Namo.mi- 
tayushe Buddhaya). Having uttered the name of 
the Buddha, he will be freed from the sins which 
would otherwise involve him in births and deaths 
for fifty millions of kalpas. Thereupon the Buddha 
will send a created Buddha, and the created Bodhi- 
sattvas Aval, and Mahas., to approach that person 
with words of praise, saying : "O son of a noble family, 
as thou hast uttered the name of that Buddha, all 
thy sins have been destroyed and expiated, and 
therefore we now come to meet thee." After this 
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speech the devotee will observe the rays of that 
created Buddha flooding his chamber with light, and 
while rejoicing at the sight he will depart this life. 
Seated on a lotus-flower he will follow that created 
Buddha and go to be born in the jewel-lake. 

' After the lapse of seven weeks, the lotus-flower 
will unfold, when the great compassionate Bodhi- 
sattvas Aval, and Mahas. will stand before him, 
flashing forth magnificent rays, and will preach to 
him the deepest meaning of the twelve divisions 
of the scriptures. Having heard this, he will under- 
stand and believe it, and cherish the thought of 
attaining the highest Bodhi. In a period of ten 
lesser kalpas he will gain entrance to the know- 
ledge of the hundred (divisions of) nature, and 
be able to enter upon the first (joyful) stage (of 
Bodhisattva). Those who have had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the name of Buddha, the name 
of the Law, and the name of the Church — the 
names of the Three Jewels — can also be born (in 
that country).' 

§ 29. Buddha continued : ' Next are the beings 
who will be born in the middle form of the lowest 
grade. If there be any one who transgresses the five 
and the eight prohibitive precepts, and also all the 
perfect moral precepts ; he, being himself so stupid 
as to steal things that belong to the whole com- 
munity 1 , or things that belong to a particular Bhikshu, 
and not be ashamed nor sorry for his impure preach- 
ing of the Law (in case of preacher), but magnify and 
glorify himself with many wicked deeds : — such a 

1 The text has 'sanghika things,' which is probably sanghika 
labha, i.e. 'gains of the whole community' opposed to gains of 
a single monk, Childers' Pali Dictionary, s.v. sanghiko, p. 449. 
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sinful person deserves to fall into hell in consequence 
of those sins. At the time of his death, when the 
fires of hell approach him from all sides, he will meet 
a good and learned teacher who will, out of great 
compassion, preach the power and virtue of the ten 
faculties of Amitayus and fully explain the super- 
natural powers and brilliant rays of that Buddha ; 
and will further praise moral virtue, meditation, 
wisdom, emancipation, and the thorough knowledge 
that follows emancipation. After having heard this, 
he will be freed from his sins, which would involve 
him in births and deaths during eighty millions of 
kalpas; thereupon those violent fires of hell will 
transform themselves into a pure and cool wind 
blowing about heavenly flowers. On each of these 
flowers will stand a created Buddha or Bodhisattva 
to meet and receive that person. In a moment he 
will be born in a lotus-flower growing in the lake of 
seven jewels. After six kalpas the lotus-flower will 
open, when Avalokitervara and Mahasthama will 
soothe and encourage him with their Brahma-voices, 
and preach to him the Mahayana Sutras of the 
deepest significance. 

'Having heard this Law, he will instantaneously 
direct his thought toward the attainment of the 
highest Bodhi. 

§ 30. ' Lastly, the beings who will be born in the 
lowest form of the lowest grade. If there be any one 
who commits evil deeds, and even completes the ten 
wicked actions, the five deadly sins 1 and the like ; that 

1 The five deadly sins, according to MahSvyutpatti, § 118, are 
Mitr/gh&ta, Pitr/ghata, Arhatghata, Sanghabheda, Tatbigatasy&n- 
tike dush/a£ittarudhirotp$dana, which are unpardonable in the 
Larger Sukh&vatf; vide Nanjio's note and Pranidblna 19 (§8), the 
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man, being himself stupid and guilty of many crimes, 
deserves to fall into a miserable path of existence 
and suffer endless pains during many kalpas. On the 
eve of death he will meet a good and learned teacher 
who will, soothing and encouraging him in various 
ways, preach to him the excellent Law and teach him 
the remembrance of Buddha, but, being harassed by 
pains, he will have no time to think of Buddha. 
Some good friend will then say to him : "Even if thou 
canst not exercise the remembrance of Buddha, thou 
mayst, at least, utter the name, ' Buddha Amitayus 1 .' " 
Let him do so serenely with his voice uninterrupted ; 
let him be (continually) thinking of Buddha until he has 
completed ten times the thought, repeating (the for- 
mula), "Adoration to Buddha Amitayus" (Namo.mi- 
tayushe Buddhaya). On the strength of (his merit 
of) uttering Buddha's name he will, during every 
repetition, expiate the sins which involve him in 
births and deaths during eighty millions of kalpas. 
He will, while dying, see a golden lotus-flower like 
the disk of the sun appearing before his eyes; in 
a moment he will be born in the World of Highest 
Happiness. After twelve greater kalpas the lotus- 
flower will unfold ; thereupon the Bodhisattvas Aval, 
and Mahas., raising their voices in great compassion, 
will preach to him in detail the real state of all the 
elements of nature and the law of the expiation 
of sins. 

Anantaiya sins. Cf. the six crimes enumerated in Childers' Pili 
Dictionary, p. 7 b, Abhi/Mnam ; vide supra, p. 192, § 35. 

1 The Corean text and the two other editions of the Tang 
and Sung dynasties have ' Namo>mitiyushe Buddh&ya ' instead of 
'Buddha Amitayus,' which is the reading of the Japanese text 
and the edition of the Ming dynasty. 
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' On hearing them he will rejoice and will immedi- 
ately direct his thought toward the attainment of 
the Bodhi; — such are the beings who are to be 
born in the lowest form of the lowest grade (to 
Buddhahood). The perception of the above three 
is called the meditation of the inferior class of 
beings, and is the Sixteenth Meditation.' 



Part IV. 

§ 31. When Buddha had finished this speech, 
Vaidehi, together with her five hundred female atten- 
dants, could see, as guided by the Buddha's words, 
the scene of the far-stretching World of the Highest 
Happiness, and could also see the body of Buddha 
and the bodies of the two Bodhisattvas. With her 
mind filled with joy she praised them, saying: ' Never 
have I seen such a wonder ! ' Instantaneously she 
became wholly and fully enlightened, and attained 
a spirit of resignation, prepared to endure whatever 
consequences might yet arise *. Her five hundred 
female attendants too cherished the thought of 
obtaining the highest perfect knowledge, and sought 
to be born in that Buddha country. 

§ 32. The World-Honoured One predicted that 
they would all be born in that Buddha country, and 
be able to obtain the Samadhi (the supernatural 
calm) of the presence of many Buddhas. All the 
innumerable Devas (gods) also directed their thought 
toward the attainment of the highest Bodhi. 

Thereupon Ananda rose from his seat, approached 

1 Vide supra, §§ 8, aa, 23. 
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Buddha, and spoke thus : ' O World-Honoured One, 
what should we call this Sutra ? And how should we 
receive and remember it (in the future) ? ' 

Buddha said in his reply to Ananda : ' O Ananda, 
this Sutra should be called the meditation on the 
Land of Sukhavati, on Buddha Amitayus, Bodhi- 
sattva Avalokitervara, Bodhisattva Mah&sthama, or 
otherwise be called " (the Sutra on) the entire removal 
of the obstacle of Karma \ (the means of) being born 
in the realm of the Buddhas." Thou shouldst take 
and hold it, not forgetting nor losing it. Those who 
practise the Samadhi (the supernatural calm) in 
accordance with this Sutra will be able to see, in 
the present life, Buddha Amitayus and the two great 
Bodhisattvas. 

' In case of a son or a daughter of a noble family, 
the mere hearing of the names of the Buddha and 
the two Bodhisattvas will expiate the sins which 
would involve them in births and deaths during 
innumerable kalpas. How much more will the re- 
membrance (of Buddha and the Bodhisattvas) ! 

' Know that he who remembers that Buddha is the 
white lotus (pundarika) among men, it is he whom 
the Bodhisattvas Avalokiteyvara and Mah&sthama 
consider an excellent friend. He will, sitting in the 
Bodhi-ma#dfala *, be born in the abode of Buddhas.' 



1 Sanskrit karmavarawa-vixuddhi. 

* Bodhi-ma«<faIa=Bodhi-ma»da, i. e. the Circle of Bodhi ; ' the 
round terrace of enlightenment,' see Kern, Saddharmapum/arfka, 
p. 155 note. This circle is the ground on which stood the Axvattha 
tree near which <Sakyamuni defeated the assaults of Mara, and finally 
obtained Bodhi or enlightenment. The tree is called Bodhidruma, 
the ground round its stem the bodhimaWala., In the Sad- 
dharmapum/arfka VII, 7, it is called Bodhimaiu&vara, which 
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Buddha further spoke to Ananda : ' Thou shouldst 
carefully remember these words. To remember these 
words is to remember the name of Buddha Amitayus.' 

When Buddha concluded these words, the worthy 
disciples Mahamaudgalyayana, and Ananda, Vaidehl, 
and the others were all enraptured with excessive 
joy. 

§ 33. Thereupon the World-Honoured One came 
back, walking through the open sky, to the Mount 
Gmlhraku/a. Ananda soon after spoke before a 
great assembly of all the occurrences as stated 
above. On hearing this, all the innumerable Devas 
(gods),N4gas (snakes), and Yakshas (demi-gods)were 
inspired with great joy; and having worshipped the 
Buddha they went their way. 

Here ends the Sutra of the Meditation on Buddha 
Amitayus, spoken by Buddha (.Sakyamuni). 

Dr. Kern translates by the terrace of enlightenment, vara meaning 
circuit. A different idea is expressed by bodhimawfapa in the 
Buddha-£arita XIV, 90, which would mean a hall or pavilion, 
unless we ought to read here also bodhimawfela. 
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INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 

IN THE AMITAyUR-DHYAnA-SCtRA. 



AbhiA&inam, page 19a note; 198 

note. 
Ag-Stajatru. 161 ; 16a; 164. 
Amitabha (or AmitSyus), 166 ; 195. 
Amitayus (or Amitabha), 166 ; 167 ; 

169; 176; 180; 189; 195; 

198 ; aoo ; aor. 
Anagamin, 167. 
Ananda, 164; 165; 168; 179, et 

passim. 
Anantarya sins, p. 198 note. 
Anutpatikadharmakshanti, 169 note. 
Anuttarasamyaksambodhi, 191. 
Arhat, 178 ; 195. 
Arhatghlta, 197 note. 
Asankhya kalpas, 185. 
Avaivartya, 191, 
Avalokit&rvara, 176, et passim. 

Bhagavat, see World-Honoured 

One. 
Bhikshus, 161 ; 175 ; 177 ; 189. 
Bimbisara, 161 ; 167. 
Bodhi, 168; 191; 196; 197; 199; 

the circle of, aoo note. 
Bodhi-maWala, 200. 
Bodhisattvas, 161, et passim. 
Brahma-mani, 176. 
Brahman (god), 165 ; 17a. 
Brute creation, 165 ; 183 note; 184. 
Buddha, spiritual body of, 178 ; the 

height of Buddha Sakyamuni, 

187 ; the charity of, 188. 

Chiliocosm, 173 ; 180. 

Depravities (five), 165 note. 
Devadatta, 161 ; 165. 
Dharan), 190. 



Dharmadhitu-kSya, 178. 
Dharmikara, 177 ; 194. 

Enlightenment, the roundterrace of, 

aoo. 
Existence, the five paths of, 182 ; 

non-, 171 ; 174 5 »93- 

Five deadly sins, 193 ; 197 note. 

Gambudvtpa, 165. 

Gambflnada (gold), 173 ; 176 ; 178 ; 

180; 182. 
Ganga, 180. 

Garlands, 162 ; 163, et passim. 
Gtva, famous physician, 163 ; 164. 
Gr/'dhrakfl/a, 161 ; 16a ; 164 ; aoi. 

Hardy (Spence), 187 note. 
Hells, 165 ; 18a note; 184. 
Hungry spirits (Pretas), 165 ; 18a 
note. 

Impermanence, 171 ; 174; 193. 
Indra, 165 ; 173. 

Kalayaras, a Sramana from India, 

161. 
JTamfila, 164. 
£andraprabha, minister of king 

Bimbislra, 163. 
Karma, 183 ; aoo. 
Karmivarana-vijuddhi, aoo note. 
IP-Mi (Chisha-daishi of Ten-dai), 

161 note. 
Kimjuka, 176. 
JHntamani, 174 note. 
Ksh3nti (Anutpatikadharma-), 169. 
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Kshatriyas (the kingly race), 163. 
Kurairabhflta, 161 note. 

Lapis lazuli, 169, et passim. 

Law, prince of the, 161 ; remem- 
brance of the, 174 ; eternal 
Law, 169 note. 

Mahamaudgalyayana (mokuren), 

l6a; 163; 164; I65; 301. 

Mabasthima, 176 ; named Unlimited 

Light, 184, et passim. 
MahSvyutpatti, 197 note. 
Mah&yana, 168 ; 188 ; 190 ; 191 ; 

»95; 197. 

Mahejvara Deva, 166. 
Ma&g\uri, 161. 
Marks (minor), 174. 
MStWghata, 197 note. 
Meditation, 167, et passim. 

N&ga, 301. 

Nirvana, 167 ; 169 ; 194. 
Noble Truths (the four), 193. 
Non-existence, 171 ; 174 ; 193. 
Non-self, 171 ; 174 ; 193. 

Padma (lotus), 184. 
ParimitS, 174. 
Pitrc'ghita, 197 note. 
Prayer, of Dharmakara, 177 ; mystic 
form of, 190; the forty-eight, 

194. 

Precepts, the eight prohibitive, 163 ; 
193 ; the ten prohibitive, 167 
note ; the five prohibitive, 193. 

Pretas, 165 ; 184. 

Pum&rika, 300. 

Pflrna (Furuna), 163. 

Rij-agriha, 161. 

Remembrance (sixfold), 188 ; of the 

Buddha, 174, et passim. 
Resignation (spirit of), 169 ; 181 ; 

189; 191; 199. 



Saddharmapuni/arika, 161; 300 note. 
6'akra (Indra), 165; 173; 176. 
Sakrabhilagnamaniratna, 173 note. 
Sakyamuni, 165 ; 183 ; the height of, 

187 note; 301. 
Samadhi, 171 ; 181 ; 191 ; 199. 
Sanghabheda, 197 note. 
Sanghika labha, 196. 
SatadharmavidySdvara, 193 ; 196 

(where the Sanskrit is omitted). 
Scriptures, the twelve divisions of, 

186; 195. 
Sbin-tao (Jen-do Daishi), 163 ; 163 

note. 
Signs of perfection, 174 ; 178. 
Siva, 166. 
Spells, 163. 
Sramanas, 163. 
Sramanera (a novice), 193. 
Sravakas, 189. 
Srota-apanna, 194. 
Sufferings, the five worldly, 169 ; 

171; 174; 193- 
SukhavatT, 166; 167; 168; 171; 

175; 185; 300. 
Sumeru, 166; 177; 180. 

Tathagata (Nyo-rai), 164; 178; 187. 
Tathagatasyantike dush/aiittaru- 

dhirotpadana, 197 note. 
Three Jewels (Ratna-traya), 167 ; 

188 note; 196. 

Ushmshajiraskata, 183. 

Vaidehi, consort of Bimbisira, 161; 

164, et passim. 
Vaipulya Sutra, 188; 190; 195. 
Veda, 163. 

World-Honoured One, 163; 164, 
et passim, being a translation of 
Bhagavat, the Blessed One. 

Yaksha, 301. 
Yama, 177 ; 180. 
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Sacred Books of the East 

TRANSLATED BY 

VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS 

AND EDITED BY 

F. MAX MULLER 

*0* This Series is published with the sanction and co-operation of the Secretary of 
Slate for India in Council. 

BBVOBT pxoaontod to tho AOABBMIB BBS xBBCBXFTXOVS, Kay 11, 
1883, toy M. BBBSBT BBBAB. 

' M. Renan presente trois nonveaax une seconde, dont VinterSt historique et 
volumes de la grande collection des religieux ne sera pas moindre. M. Max 
"Livres sacres de l'Orient" (Sacred Muller in k procurer la collaboration 
Books of the East), que dirige a Oxford, des savans les plus eminent d'Europe et 
avec one si vaste erudition et une critique d'Asie. L'Universite d'Oxford, que cette 
si sure, le savant associi de l'Academie grande publication honore an plus haut 
des Inscriptions, M. Max Muller. . . . La degr^, doit tenir a continuer dans les plus 
premiere serie de ce beau recueil, com- larges proportions une ceuvre aussi philo- 
posee de 34 volumes, est presque achevee. sophiquement concue que savamment 
M. Max Muller se propose d'en publier executee.' 

BXTBAOT from tho QVABTBBX.T BBVXBW. 

' We rejoice to notice that a second great edition of the Rig- Veda, can com- 

series of these translations has been an- pare in importance or in usefulness with 

nounced and has actually begun to appear, this English translation of the Sacred 

The stones, at least, out of which a stately Books of the East, which has been devised 

edifice may hereafter arise, are here being by his foresight, successfully brought so 

brought together. Prof. Max Muller has far by his persuasive and organising 

deserved well of scientific history. Not power, and will, we trust, by the assist- 

a few minds owe to his enticing words ance of the distinguished scholars he has 

their first attraction to this branch of gathered round him, be carried in due 

study. But no work of his, not even the time to a happy completion.' 

PxoftMOx B. HA.RDT, Inaugural tooturo In tno TJniTaraitT of TxnOrnxg, 1889. 

'Die allgemeine vergleichende Reli- internationalen Orientalistencongress in 
gionswissenschaft datirt von jenem gross- London der Grundstein gelegt worden 
artigen, in seiner Art einzig dastehenden war, die ttbersetzung der heiligen Biicher 
Unteraehmen, zu welchem auf Anregung des Ostens' {the Sacred Books of the 
Max M tillers im Jahre 1874 auf dem East). 

Tno Ron. 1XBI1T m. O. OABBTBO, ' Words on Brlatlng Boligiona.' 

' The recent publication of the " Sacred a great event in the annals of theological 
Works of the East" in English is surely literature.' 

AT THE CLARENDON PRESS 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST: 



FIRST SERIES. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. 

Translated by F. Max MOllbr. Part I. The -*"3dndogya- 
upanishad, The TalavakSra-upanishad, The Aitareya-£ra«yaka, 
The Kaushitaki-br&hmana-upanishad, and The VS^asaneyi- 
samhiut-upanishad. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Upanishads contain the philosophy of the Veda. They have 
become the foundation of the later Veddnta doctrines, and indirectly 
of Buddhism. Schopenhauer, speaking of the Upanishads, says : 
' In the whole world there is no study so beneficial and so elevating 
as that of the Upanishads. It has been the solace of my life, it will 
be the solace of my death' 

[See also Vol. XV.] 

Vol. n. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, V&sishMa, 
and Baudhiyana. Translated by Georg BOhlkr. Part I. 
Apastamba and Gautama. 8vo, cloth, ior. 6d. 

The Sacred Laws of the Aryas contain the original treatises on 
which the Laws ofManu and other lawgivers were founded. 

[See also Vol. XIV.] 

Vol. hi. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by Jambs Legge. 
Part I. The Shu King, The Religious Portions of the Shih 
King, and The Hsiao King. 8vo, cloth, i is. 6d. 

Confucius was a collector of ancient traditions, not the founder of 
a new religion. As he lived in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. 
his works are of unique interest for the study of Ethology. 
[See also Vols. XVI, XXVII, XXVIII, XXXIX, and XL.] 

vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. 

Translated by James Darmestbter. Part I. The VendtdSd. 
8vo, cloth, i ox. 6d. 

The Zend-Avesta contains the relics of what was the religion of 
Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, and, but for the battle of Marathon, 
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EDITED BY F. MAX AtVLLER. 



might have become the religion of Europe. It forms to the present 
day the sacred book of the Parsis, the so-called f re-worshippers. 
Two more volumes will complete the translation of all that is left us 
of Zoroaster's religion. 

[See also Vols. XXIII and XXXI.] 

Vol. V. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part I. The Bundahu, Bahman 
Yart, and Shiyast la-shiyast 8vo, cloth, I2J. 6d. 

The Pahlavi Texts comprise the theological literature of the revival 
of Zoroaster 's religion, beginning with the Sassanian dynasty. They 
are important for a study of Gnosticism. 

Vols. Vi awd IX. The Qur'in. 

Farts I and II. Translated by £. H. Palmer. 8vo, cloth, ais. 

This translation, carried out according to his own peculiar views 
of the origin of the Qur'dn, was the last great work ofE. H. Palmer, 
before he was murdered in Egypt. 

Vol. vn. The Institutes of Vish#u. 

Translated by Julius Jollt. 8vo, cloth, iof. 6d. 

A collection of legal aphorisms, closely connected with one of the 
oldest Vedic schools, the KaMas, but considerably added to in later 
time. Of importance for a critical study of the Laws ofManu. 

Vol. vm. The Bhagavadgtta,with The Sanatsu^Ltlya, 
and The Anugiti. 

Translated by KAsionath Trihbak Telang. 8vo, cloth, 
1 ox. 6d. 

The earliest philosophical and religious poem of India. It has been 
paraphrased in Arnold's 'Song Celestial.' 

Vol. x. The Dhammapada, 

Translated from Pali by F. Max Muller ; and 

The Sutta-NipAta, 
Translated from Pali by V. FausbSll ; being Canonical Books 
of the Buddhists. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Dhammapada contains the quintessence of Buddhist morality. 
The Sutta-Nipdta gives the authentic teaching of Buddha on some 
of the fundamental principles of religion. 
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Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. 

Translated from Pili by T. W. Rhys Davids, i. The Maha- 
parinibbana Suttanta; 2. The Dhamma-/bkka-ppavattana 
Sutta. 3. The Tevi^^a Suttanta; 4. The Akankheyya Sutta ; 
5. The Aetokhila Sutta; 6. The Maha-sudassana Suttanta; 
7. The Sabbasava Sutta. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A collection oftht most important religious, moral, and philosophical 
discourses taken from the sacred canon of the Buddhists. 

Vol. xil. The .Satapatha-Brahma«a, according to the 
Text of the Madhyandina School. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part I. Books I and II. 
8vo, cloth, 1 2s. 6d. 

A minute account of the sacrificial ceremonies of the Vedic age. 
It contains the earliest account of the Deluge in India, 
[See also Vols. XXVI, XLI.] 

Vol. xiii. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldenberg. Part I. The P&timokkha. The Mahavagga, I-1V. 
8vo, cloth, 1 Of. 6d. 

The Vinaya Texts give for the first lime a translation of the moral 
code of the Buddhist religion as settled in the third century B. C. 
[See also Vols. XVII and XX.] 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasish/fta, 
and Baudhayana. Translated by Georg Buhler. Part II. 
Vasish/yfa and Baudhayana. 8vo, cloth, iox. 6d. 

vol. xv. The Upanishads. 

Translated by F. Max MCller. Part II. The Ka/4a-upanishad, 
The MuWaka-upanishad, The Taittirtyaka-upanishad, The 
Bnbadaranyaka-upanishad, The jvetlrvatara-upanishad, The 
Prafda-upanishad, and The Maitrayawa-brahmawa-upanishad. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Leggk. 
Part II. The Yi King. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
[See also Vols. XXVII, XXVIII.] 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldenberg. Part II. The Mahavagga, V-X. The ATullavagga, 
I— III. 8 vo, cloth, . 1 oj. 6d. 
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Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part II. The V&dist&n-t Dfntk 
and The Epistles of M&nfcithar. 8vo, cloth, us. 6d. 

vol. xix. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. 

A Life of Buddha by Ajvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, a.d. 420, and from 
Chinese into English by Samuel Beal. 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. 

This life of Buddha was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese, 
A.D. 420. // contains many legends, some of which show a certain 
similarity to the Evangelium infant iae, Sfc. 

Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldenberg. Part III. The .ATullavagga, IV-XII. 8vo, cloth, 
1 oj. 6d. 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-pu#d5ar!ka ; or, The Lotus 
of the True Law. 

Translated by H. Kern. 8vo, cloth, 12.?. 6d. 
• The Lotus of the true Law,' a canonical book of the Northern 
Buddhists, translated from Sanskrit. There is a Chinese transla- 
tion of this book which was finished as early as the year 286 A.D. 

Vol. xxn. <7aina-Sutras. 

Translated from Prakrit by Hermann Jacobi. Part I. The 
Ai&ringa-Sutra and The Kalpa-Sutra. 8vo, cloth, ior. 6d. 

The religion of the Gainas was founded by a contemporary of Buddha. 
It still counts numerous adherents in India, while there are no 
Buddhists left in India proper. 
Part II, in preparation. 

Vol. xxm. The Zend-Avesta. 

Translated by James Darmesteter. Part II. The Str6zahs, 
Yarts, and Nyayir. 8vo, cloth, ioj. 6d. 

Vol. xxiv. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part III. Dtn&4 Mafn6g- 
Khirarf, Sikand-gumantk Vi^Sr, and Sad Dar. 8vo, cloth, 
1 ox. 6d. 
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SECOND SERIES. 

Vol. XXV. Manu. 

Translated by Georo Buhler. 8vo, cloth, a if. 
This translation is founded on that of Sir William Jones, which has been 
carefully revised and corrected with the help of seven native Commentaries. 
An Appendix contains all the quotations from Manu which are found in the 
Hindu Law-books, translated for the use of the Law Courts in India. 
Another Appendix gives a synopsis of parallel passages from the six 
Dharma-sfttras, the other Smritis, the Upanishads, the MahSbharata, &c 

Vol. XXVI. The .Satapatha-Brahma#a. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part II. Books III and IV. 
8vo, cloth, lax. 6d. 

Vols, xxvii and xxvin. The Sacred Books of China. 
The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. Parts 
III and IV. The Lt K% or Collection of Treatises on the Rules 
of Propriety, or Ceremonial Usages. 8vo, cloth, i as. 6d. each. 

Vol. XXIX The GWhya-Sutras, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies. 

Part I. Sankhiyana, Ajvalayana, P&raskara, Kbldira. Trans- 
lated by Hermann Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

These rules of Domestic Ceremonies describe the home life of the ancient 
Aryas with a completeness and accuracy unmatched in any other literature. 
Some of these rules have been incorporated in the ancient Law-books. 

vol. XXX . The Grs'hya-Sutras, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies. 

Part II. Gobhila, Hirawyakerin, Apastamba. Translated by 
Hermann Oldenberg. Apastamba, Yag'fla-parilMshl-sutras. 
Translated by F. Max Muller. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, 

Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. 

Part III. The Yasna, Visparad, AfrfnagSn, GShs, and 
Miscellaneous Fragments. Translated by L. H. Mills. 8vo, 
cloth, 1 a j. 6d. 

Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. 

Translated by F. Max Muller. Part I. 8vo, cloth, iSs. 6d. 
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Vol. xxxni. The Minor Law-books. 

Translated by Julius Jolly. Part I. Narada, Br/haspati. 
8vo, cloth, iw. 6d. 

Vol. xxxiv. The Vedanta-Sutras, with the Com- 
mentary by .Sankara^arya. Part I. 

Translated by G. Thibaut. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXV. The Questions of King Milinda. Part I. 
Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
8vo, cloth, ioj. 6d. 

Vol. xxxvi. The Questions of King Milinda. Part II. 
[In the Press.] 

Vol. XXXVII. The Contents of the Nasks, as stated 
in the Eighth and Ninth Books of the Dlnkard. 
Part I. Translated by E. W. West. 8vo, cloth, t&s. 

vol. xxxvni. The Vedanta-Sutras. Part II. [In 
the Press.] 

Volb. xxxix abtd XL. The Sacred Books of China. 
The Texts of Taoism. Translated by James Legge. 8vo, 
cloth, a I J. 

vol. xli. The .Satapatha - Brahmawa. Part III. 
Translated by Julius Eggeling. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XI.II. Hymns of the Atharva-veda. 
Translated by M. Bloohfield. [In preparation.] 

vols, xi.ni axtd xiiiv. The .Satapatha-Brahmawa. 
Parts IV and V. [In preparation.] 

Vol. XLV. The 6aina-Sutras. Part II. [In the Press!] 

vol. xlvi. The Vedanta-Sutras. Part III. [In 

preparation.] 

vol. xlvii. The Contents of the Nasks. Part II. 

[In preparation^ 

Vol. Xli VIII. Vedic Hymns. Part II. [In preparation!] 

Vol. XLIX. Buddhist Mahayana Texts. Buddha- 
farita, translated by E B. Cowell. Sukh£vatt-vyflha,VaiTa£Me- 
dika, &c, translated by F. Max Muller. Amitayur-Dhyana- 
SfiLra, translated by J. Takakusu. [Now ready.] 
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&nectoota <5>.tontensta. 

ARYAN SERIES. 

Buddhist Texts from Japan. I. Va^rai^edika ; The 
Diamond- Cutter. 

Edited by F. Max Muller, M.A. Small 4to, %s. 6d. 
One of the most famous metaphysical treatises of the Mahayana Buddhists. 

Buddhist Texts from Japan. II. SukMvatl-Vyflha : 
Description of Sukhdvati, the Land of Bliss; 

Edited by F. Max Muller, M.A., and Bunytu Nanjio. With 

two Appendices : (i) Text and Translation of Sahghavarman's 

Chinese Version of the Poetical Portions of the Sukhdvatt- 

Vyftha j (2) Sanskrit Text of the Smaller Sukh&vatf-Vyuha. 

Small 4to, 7*. 6d. 

The (ditto princeps of the Sacred Book of one of the largest and most 

influential sects of Buddhism, numbering more than ten millions of followers 

in Japan alone. 

Buddhist Texts from Japan. III. The A ncient Palm- 
Leaves containing the Pra^»a-Paramitct-H?7daya- 
Sfltra and the Ush«tsha-Vi^aya-Dhara»!. 

Edited by F. Max Muller, M.A., and Bunyiw Nanjio, M.A. 
With an Appendix by G. Buhler, CLE. With many Plates. 
Small 4 to, 1 Of. 
Contains facsimiles of the oldest Sanskrit MS. at present known. 

Dharma-Sawgraha, an Ancient Collection of Buddhist 
Technical Terms. 

Prepared for publication by Kenjiu Kas<wara, a Buddhist 
Priest from Japan, and, after his death, edited by F. Max 
Muller and H. Wekzel. Small 4to, 7*. 6d. 

Katyayana's Sarvanukramawt of the Rigveda. 

With Extracts from Sha^gurarishya's Commentary entitled 
VedarthadipikS. Edited by A. A. Macdonell, M.A., Ph.D. 16s. 
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